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PREFACE 


An Encyclopaedia serves as an important reference work and 
a source of information mirroring the state of art in the 
concerned area of knowledge. Such a work proves to be 
immensely useful to professionals working in the field and 
also for the research scholars. It can also be useful for the 
general public who desires information on how the system is 
functioning. The Encyclopaedia of Indian Education fulfills 
this need in the Indian context. It represents the first major 
attempt to present an up-to-date overview of educational 
policies and practices, institutional arrangements and different 
projects being implemented in India. 


Need for an Encyclopaedia of Indian Education 


India has one of the largest educational systems in the world. 
More than 173 million of its children and youth are enrolled in 
its formal institutions; an equal number is covered by non- 
formal educational arrangement. Educational institutions of 
various kinds and levels—schools, colleges, universities, 
training institutions, research establishments, special purpose 
institutions—constitute the system. They are manned by five 
million professionals with varying degrees and kinds of 
specialised educational skills and competencies. 

Apart from its sheer size, the Indian education system, 
displays a great deal of variety, diversity and richness. In a 
way, it reflects the socio-economic and cultural diversities 
that are so characteristic of India. The system has grown in 
size and now serves a much larger number of students and 
communities than was the case when India gained 
Independence in 1947. The system has in its fold more than 30 
state education systems, each while conforming to the basic 
national pattern, is characterised by a certain degree of 
uniqueness and autonomy. While adherence to basic values 
derived from the common cultural heritage and contemporary 
socio-politico-economic concerns constitutes the binding 
thread of unity and commonality, state education systems 
mirror the Indian ethos in their own specific way. Education in 
India, is not entirely a governmental affair. Indian education is 
characterised as much by its non-governmental, voluntary, 
private institutions—religious and non-religious—as it is by 
institutions established and managed by the government. 
Active and large scale involvement of non-governmental 
organisations provides the system with flexibility and capacity 
to adjust and change when the need arises, apart from 
promoting intimate concern of communities with educational 
development. 

Indian education like its civilisation, is also one of the oldest 
in the world. Its long history spans more than four millennia. 


During this long journey through different historical periods, 
Indian education has responded to challenges and reflected 
socio-cultural influences of the times leading to the evolution 
of contemporary Indian education. The development of 
modern Indian education has to be seen in the light of this 
long historical march. 

While India has adopted universally available models of 
education, it has in its own way, made significant contribution 
to educational theory and practice as it has done in the fields 
of philosophy, religion and the arts. Indian educational heritage 
is rich and comprises indigenous contribution in the form of 
educational concepts, principles and practices. In sum, Indian 
education, looked at from the point of its size, richness and 
diversity of prevailing educational practices, long historical 
evolution and distinctive contribution to educational theory 
and practice, provides substantial scope for scholarly study. 

In the context of the vast fund of accumulated knowledge 
available on different aspects of Indian education, theoretical 
and practical, past and present, there was a need to present its 
various facets in a systematically organised manner so that it 
could be a convenient source of information for all those who 
are concerned with and/or interested in Indian education and 
its march through centuries. Although publications on 
different facets of education in India are available, there exists 
no single source dealing with Indian education in its totality 
which can provide information at one place of its different 
dimensions. This Encyclopaedia of Indian Education is 
expected to fill this gap. ~~ 
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Essentially, Encyclopaedias serve as source of knowledge and 
information. Encyclopaedia of Indian Education, 
accordingly, has been planned to serve as a convenient source 
of knowledge and information on a wide range of topics of 
common concern in Indian education. It seeks to provide a 
historical perspective of how education in India has grown 
over the years and its present status. The Encyclopaedia 
was planned as a work of reference for use by scholars, 
students and practitioners of education and lay readers 
interested in knowing the what, how and why of different 
aspects of Indian education. 


Scope 


The Encyclopaedia deals with education generally and not in 
depth with any particular stage (e.g., higher education, 
technical education) or sub-disciplines (e.g., educational 
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technology, educational evaluation). It deals virtually with all 
aspects of education—major themes, stages, institutions, 
practices and concerns. Education itself is looked upon both 
as a social system comprising institutions and processes as 
well as a distinct area of knowledge in its own right meriting 
intellectual analysis and reflection. Further, different aspects 
of education are discussed with specific reference to Indian 
socio-cultural context. 

The use of ‘Indian education’ as a nomenclature needs 
some elaboration. By Indian education we refer not only to its 
current state but also to distinctly indigenous achievement in 
educational thinking and practice. Further, although Indian 
education has adopted universal concepts and practices, their 
operationalisation in the Indian context, has given them a 
distinct Indian colour. Basic education and semester system, 
for example, have come to acquire their own distinct meanings 
in the Indian educational context. 

Indian education has a temporal, spatial and cultural 
context. It deals with education as it has grown and is currently 
functioning—its objectives, processes, institutional practices 
and educational thinking and practices and their adaptation 
based on both a universal view of education and the Indian 
cultural tradition. 

Viewed in this perspective, Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Education should serve as a comprehensive reference work, 
covering major landmarks in the history of education in India, 
significant innovations and experiments attempted in different 
parts of the country, contributions made by some innovative 
institutions and educationists, development of various sectors 
of education, research contribution of Indian scholars on 
various aspects of education, description of educational 
systems of the different states and so on. The content of the 
Encyclopaedia has been determined largely by the guiding 
principle of country specificity rather than the universality of 
educational thought and practice. This does not, however, 
imply that developments in Indian education are discussed in 
isolation of global perspectives. There are a number of aspects 
of education which have such a universal sweep about them 
that they may not have any element specific to Indian situation. 
For example, variability, correlation, experimental methods, 
interview schedules, etc., have almost similar treatment in any 
Encyclopaedia irrespective of the socio-cultural contexts in 
which they are applied. No useful purpose can be served by 
including such culturally neutral items in the proposed work 
which is country specific. 


Content and Organisation 


On the basis of a careful scrutiny of various Encyclopaedias 
presently available and a glance at the educational literature 
and scenario in India, it was felt that the Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Education should include entries on: : 


(i) Educational Themes 
(ii) Educational Institutions and Organisations 


(iii) Educational Projects and Schemes 
(iv) Systems of Education in different states 
(v) Distinctly Indian Concepts in Education 


Regarding the organisation of content, one could identify 
two types of practices in vogue. According to one practice all 
content themes (entries) of varying length are arranged in an 
alphabetical order. The other practice is to divide content into 
broad (major) themes first and then organise the entries falling 
under them alphabetically. Paul Monroe's Encyclopaedia, 
Deithton's Encyclopaedia of Education and the International 
Encyclopaedia of Education have followed the first type of 
organisation while Teachers Encyclopaedia and Educators 
Encyclopaedia have followed the second type. It was decided 
that Encyclopaedia of Indian Education would present the 
entire content in the form of alphabetically arranged entries. 


Thematic Entries 


Thematic entries constitute the most important category; bulk 
of the entries in the Encyclopaedia is of this type. This 
category is broad enough to encompass the entire spectrum 
of education. Entries relate to goals and major concerns of 
education: educational planning; administration and financing; 
policy formulation and legislation; history, sociology and 
philosophy of education; different stages of education, 
including professional and technical education; education for 
special groups like the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
women and children with special needs; measurement and 
evaluation; teachers, teaching and teacher education; 
educational research and innovations; etc. The presentations 
are of varying length depending upon the breadth or 
narrowness of the theme under consideration. Although some 
guidelines were given, considerable latitude was allowed to 
authors as to the length of the entry, treatment given to the 
theme, etc. 


Selection of items that are significant and the decision on 
their status—whether they should be treated independently 
and exclusively or be subsumed under a wider topic— poses a 
major challenge in the preparation of an Encyclopaedia. 
Evaluative judgements are involved in this process and one 
cannot escape from them. For example, the role of Committees 
and Commissions on Education and Acts adopted by the 
Parliament of India or State Legislatures in the evolution of 
educational policies can hardly be disputed. Naturally, they 
deserved to be adequately presented in the Encyclopaedia. 
There will always be readers who would be looking for a ready, 
single source of reference to help them with, for example, the 
salient features or recommendations of the Sargent Plan, 
Secondary Education Commission, Education Commission or 
the 1968 Policy Resolution. Yet, it is not a feasible proposition 
to include even the main thrusts of the recommendations of 
all of them and treat them.in complete detail. Instead of 


separate entries on different Commissions, it was decided to 
treat them under one overarching theme ‘Commissions on 
Education’ . Similarly, different bills, acts, reports are covered 
in a single entry on ‘Educational Legislation’. Committees, 
working groups, expert groups, etc., appointed by central and 
the state governments from time to time to study specific issues 
are so numerous that it would never be meaningful in an 
encyclopaedia to treat each of them as a separate entry. All 
important committees have therefore, been discussed in one 
Entry titled ‘Committees on Education’. References have also 
been made to the committees and commissions in relevant 
thematic entries. 

A similar difficulty was confronted with in dealing with the 
contributions made by individual educational thinkers and 
practitioners to theory and practice of education. Their 
contribution needed to be properly highlighted. The question 
however, was as to whose entry should be selected and whose 
entry could be ignored. It was, decided that contributions 
made by individuals be highlighted not under entries bearing 
the names of concerned individuals but under relevant 
thematic entries and/or with reference to institutions 
established by them or associated with them as well as the 
ideas propounded by them. However, exception has been made 
in the case of a few whose contribution has been significant 
such as Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, J. Krishnamurti. Their 
contribution to development of educational thought and 
practice has been unique, innovative, well-recognised and 
widely acclaimed. Their thinking has in many ways represented 
a departure from the usual perception of what education should 
achieve and how it should be organised. 

Although universal concepts as such do not admit the 
possibility of country specific treatment, there are many 
themes, particularly drawn from psychology which have been 
the subject of investigation in India also. Entries on these 
themes include the subject matter drawn from sources outside 
India along with contribution made by Indian research 
scholars. 


Institutions, Organisations and Associations 


Institutions, organisations and associations play an important 
role in the progress of education in any country. The number 
of such organisations in India runs into thousands; obviously 
it was not possible to include all of them in the Encyclopaedia. 
A limited number of institutions, particularly those which had 
some sort of uniqueness, have been selected. Most of them 
represent such institutional categories as State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training, District Institutes of 
Education and Training, Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya 
Vidyalayas, Demonstration Schools, Regional Institutes of 
Education, Rural Institutes, Women's Universities, etc. 
Institutions belonging to a particular category have been dealt 
with at one place under an umbrella title; for example, “Women’s 
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Universities’ is the title of an entry which discusses the 
concept, purpose, functions, etc., of universities which have 
been established to meet specifically the educational needs 
of women. In addition such an entry also includes the 
description of the role of significant individual institutions. 
An exception however, has been made for an exclusive 
treatment of those pioneering institutions which have made 
highly significant contribution to educational development. 
Moreover, only existing institutions have been considered; 
earlier institutions have been dealt with in the entry in relation 
to the successor institutions, if any. 


Projects/Schemes/Experiments/Innovations 


India has witnessed sizeable activity in education especially 
after it attained independence and initiated the process of 
socio-economic planning. Various schemes and projects 
pertaining to different stages and sectors of education have 
been launched throughout the country by the central and 
state governments with a view to realising educational goals 
and specified targets in different sectors of education. An 
important characteristic of most of these has been their 
relationship with the overall effort at socio-economic 
development. In addition to government effort, initiatives for 
educational innovation and experimentation have been 
undertaken by voluntary organisations and institutions. The 
description of these different kinds of projects, schemes, 
experiments and innovations, especially success stories, it 
was felt, would be very useful for educational planners, 
practitioners and administrators. However, for want of space, 
all projects, schemes, etc., could not be given a separate treat- 
ment in the Encyclopaedia; therefore, references have been 
made to them in relevant thematic entries. For example, schemes, 
innovations, etc., relating to elementary education or adult 
education find a mention in the relevant thematic entry. 


State Systems of Education 


India is a country of continental dimensions and is presently 
divided into 28 states and 7 union territories. Although 
education has been included in the Concurrent List of the 
Constitution enabling both the central and state governments 
to enact legislation on education, in practice, education 
virtually remains a state subject. Moreover, decentralisation 
of decision-making and management is the guiding principle 
of contemporary educational policy, the latter allowing 
considerable scope for innovation and experimentation in 
relation to local needs and cultural contexts. The school 
systems in states and union territories do not have uniform 
curricula although, over the years, the work of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training and the adoption 
of a uniform pattern of school education, has led to a more or 
less uniform scheme of studies. The National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education, 2000 (NCFSE, 2000) which 
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is in the form of guidelines, stipulates adherence to a common 
core of learning with a great deal of flexibility built into actual 
curriculum implementation. Thus, diversity rather than 
uniformity characterises various educational practices in the 
states. Further, the level of educational development and 
progress varies from state to state making the educational 
situation quite complex. It was, therefore, considered desirable 
to include in the Encyclopaedia a separate category of entries 
describing the current educational scene in different states in 
the backdrop of national concerns and imperatives. Educational 
scenario in a particular state has been reflected in a 
comprehensive article with sub-sections dealing with different 
sectors of education. 


Distinctly Indian Concepts/Themes in Education 


India’s tradition of educational thinking dating from the Vedic 
times is rich as well as diverse. The literature on education, 
especially that dealing with ancient and medieval periods of 
Indian history abounds in concepts and ideas that are native 
to the Indian soil and can be understood properly only against 
socio/historic-cultural perspective. Examples of such 
concepts relating to ancient Indian education include, thought 
and practice among others Buddhi, Adhyayana, Samskar, 
Guru, Karma, etc. Similarly, many distinctly Indian educational 
arrangements existed during the medieval and early British 
periods like Maktab, Madrasa, basic education. Entries on 
these are subsumed in the discussion on concepts which are 
distinctly Indian. 


Process of Developing the Encyclopaedia 


To achieve the objective of developing an Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Education, the NCERT initiated a mammoth project in 
1999. A project coordination team was formed in the 
Department of Teacher Education and Extension to deal with 
academic and organisational aspects of the project. To provide 
direction to the project, an Advisory Committee was 
constituted, comprising senior educationists and faculty of 
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the NCERT. The Committee provided valuable guidance and 
advice throughout the process of the development of the 
Encyclopaedia. 

For editing different entries a specific editorial policy was 
worked out. Subsequently an Editorial Board constituted 
comprising experts from various specialised fields was 
constituted. Each entry were edited in several rounds of the 
Editorial Board meetings. 

In spite of our best efforts, the targeted number of entries 
could not be received. The present Encyclopaedia comprises 
301 entries. The effort for expansion and enlargement of 
Encyclopaedia will continue in the years to come. We would, 
therefore, appreciate receiving suggestions which will enhance 
the value of our effort in future. 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
Part IVA 


Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


ARTICLE 51A 


Fundamental Duties — It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and institutions, the 
National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired our national 
struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India; 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called upon to 
do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst all 
the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional or 


sectional diverstities; to renounce practices derogatory to the dignity 
of women; 


to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

to protect and improve the natural environment including forests, lakes, 
rivers, wildlife and to have compassion for living creatures; 

to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry and 
reform; 

to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 


to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of endeavour 
and achievement. i 


who is a parent or guardian to provide opportunities for education to 
his child or, as the case may be, ward between the age of six and 
fourteen years. 
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ACADEMIC STAFF COLLEGES 


Kuldeep Mathur 


The National Policy on Education, 1986 emphasised that 
higher education has to become more dynamic in order to 
respond to the rapid technological changes and unprecedented 
explosion of knowledge of the twentieth century. This 
dynamism can come through teachers who need to become 
highly professional as educators. It recommended that initial 
and in-service training programmes for teachers should 
become mandatory. These programmes should be such that 
they upgrade the general knowledge and skills required of a 
proficient teacher and also provide professional inputs to 
sharpen specialisation. 

It was realised that separate institutional arrangements will 
have to be made that can provide these inputs. The University 
Grants Commission decided to establish academic staff 
colleges within the university system to organise staff 
development programmes. It provided them with financial and 
academic support. National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration (NIEPA) has been involved in providing 
technical support to the colleges by holding annual 
conferences, reviewing the progress and achievements of 
colleges and formulating criterion of assessment. 

The scheme of academic staff colleges was initiated during 
1987-88 and 48 colleges were established. After a review, three 
colleges were closed down and 45 continued into the Eighth 
Plan. During the Ninth Plan period that ended in 2002, 51 
colleges were in operation. The colleges were started to offer 
two types of courses. Orientation programmes were meant 
for new entrants having service of not more than eight years 
and were designed to make them better teachers professionally. 
Refresher programmes were subject matter programmes that 
aimed to update and improve knowledge in the particular area. 

The University Grants Commission considered its 
orientation programmes as an important input in making a 
teacher fulfil her wider role in society. Its aim was to broaden 
the vision of the young teacher and sensitise her to social and 
political issues. 

The academic colleges were assigned the role to orient the 
young college and university teachers so as to: 


(i) understand the significance of education in general 
and higher education in particular, in the global and 
Indian contexts; A 

(ii) understand linkages between education and economic 
and socio-cultural developments with particular 


reference to Indian polity, where secularism and 
egalitarianism are the basic tenets of society; 

(iii) understand the role of a college/university teacher in 
the national goal of achieving secular and egalitarian 
society, 

(iv) acquire and improve basic skills of teaching at the 
college/university level. 

(v) be aware of developments in her specific subject; 

(vi) understand the organisation and management of 
college/university to perceive the role of a teacher in 
the total system; and 

(vii) utilise opportunities for development of personality, 
initiative and creativity. 


The UGC initially identified four components in the 
curriculum for realising these objectives of the orientation 
programmes. Component A aims at helping the teachers to 
understand the larger context of education and the role of 
teachers in Indian society through understanding links within 
society. Component B includes philosophy of education, 
Indian education system and pedagogy that enables teachers 
to acquire teaching skills for effective classroom teaching. 
Component C deals with upgradation of subject knowledge. 
Component D aims at familiarising the teacher with 
organisation and management of colleges/universities and 
also improving her own personality, i.e., self-development. At 
a later stage a Component E has been added to provide an 
understanding about the distance mode of education, 
environment and pollution, and population education. 

The importance attached to the orientation programmes 
by the UGC can be judged by the fact that initial assessment 
and monitoring of performance was based on the number of 
such programmes that each college conducted and the 
innovative ways in which the objectives were achieved. 

The promotion of teachers was linked with participation in 
these programmes. Till 31 March 2001, 1900 orientation 
programmes with 60,000 teachers attending them and 4500 
refresher programmes with 1,40,000 teachers had been 
conducted. 

The academic staff colleges have come to stay and have 
begun to serve a very useful purpose. Many large surveys of 
teachers who have attended these programmes have strongly 
commended their utility. The Standing Committee of the UGC 
which reviewed the functioning of these colleges in 1996-97 
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found that a large number of them have grown as important needs of the teachers in their area. They conduct seminars/ 
academic resource centres in their areas conducting workshops and have adopted innovative ways in the 
programmes beyond the UGC mandate by responding tothe orientation of college and university teachers. 
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ACADEMIES 


Indra Nath Choudhuri 


The proposal to establish Academies of Letters, Visual Arts 
and Dance, Drama and Music had been under the 
consideration of the British Government of the country long 
before Independence. In 1944, the Government of India 
accepted in principle a proposal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal that a National Cultural Trust be set up to encourage 
cultural activities in all fields. The Trust was to consist of 
three Academies. The proposal was pursued by Government 
of India after Independence as it realised very soon that an 
effort on a national level was necessary to achieve the 
objective of preserving, fostering and promoting national 
integration through an awareness of culture, particularly the 
performing, visual and vocal arts. Before 1947 music, dance 
and drama were excluded from the educational system and 
they were not supported directly or indirectly by the 
government. Even though, there was a rich, perhaps 
unsophisticated, tradition of the performing arts representing 
a vibrating national culture with strong regional identities, it 
did not find patronage from the governmental establishment. 

Abul Kalam Azad, the first minister of education of 
independent India, wanted to lend government support in 
establishing the Academies to provide ways and means of 
preserving and fostering the arts through governmental efforts. 
He felt that there was no alternative to government taking up 
the initiative in setting up the Academies. The government’s 
functioning in this process was to be that of a curtain raiser. 
The government would set up the Academies, but once they 
were established, it would refrain from exercising any control 
and leave them to perform their functions as autonomous 
institutions. 

The government’s main effort lay in the establishment of 
the three national academies of the arts which, it hoped would 
sustain and revitalise the traditional arts and would create 
opportunities for the creative artists to express the hopes and 
aspirations of modern India in contemporary language. The 
three academies are the National Academy of Letters (Sahitya 
Akademi) The National Academy of Plastic Arts (Lalit Kala 
Academi) and the National Academy of Music, Dance and 
Drama (Sangeet Natak Academi). 


SAHITYA AKADEMI 


Sahitya Akademi (The National Academy of Letters) was 
formally inaugurated on 12 March 1954, in the Central Hall of 


Parliament, New Delhi. The Government of India Resolution, 
which set forth the constitution of the Akademi, described it 
as a national organisation to work actively for the development 
of Indian letters and to set high literary standards, to foster 
and coordinate literary activities in all the Indian languages 
and to promote through them the cultural unity of the country. 
Though set up by the government, the Akademi functions as 
an autonomous organisation. It was registered as a society 
on 7 January 1956, under the Societies Registration Act, 1860. 

Behind the incorporation of the Sahitya Akademi was the 
acceptance and recognition of the complex unity underlying 
the variety of Indian literatures and languages. The Akademi 
recognises both the unity and diversity of Indian literature. It 
is also a bold reassertion of the faith that varigated richness, 
variety with regional vitality and authentic quality was a 
blessing rather than a curse—to be preferred to a monolithic 
unity without the capacity for fluidity, flexibility and diversity. 

The constitution of the Akademi covers a variety of 
functions, and among these are: to promote cooperation among 
men of letters for the development of literature in Indian 
languages; to publish or to assist associations and individuals 
in publishing literary works including bibliographies, 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias, basic vocabularies, etc., in 
various Indian languages; it is also to sponsor or to hold 
literary conferences, seminars and exhibitions on all-India or 
regional basis; and to award prizes and distinctions and give 
recognition to individual; writers for outstanding work. Further 
functions are to promote research in Indian languages and 
literature; and to encourage propagation and study of literature 
among the masses. 

Sahitya Akademi, India’s National Academy of Letters, is 
the central institution for literary dialogue, publication and 
promotion in the country and the only institution that 
undertakes literary activities in 22 Indian languages, including 
English. Over the 46 years of its dynamic existence, it has 
ceaselessly endeavoured to promote good taste and healthy 
reading habits, to keep alive the intimate dialogue among the 
various linguistic and literary zones and groups through 
seminars, teachers, symposia, discussions, readings and 
performance, to increase the pace of mutual translations 
through workshops and individual assignments and to develop 
a serious literary culture through the publication of journals, 
monographs, individual creative works of every ge- 4^ 
anthologies, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, bibliog 
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who's who of writers and histories of literature. The main 
objective of the Sahitya Akademi is to meet the challenge 
posed by a multilingual society. The Akademi’s programme 
seeks to meet this need by publishing in all the Indian 
languages. Children’s books are published both in original 
and in translations and there is also the programme of 
translating foreign classics, into all the major Indian languages 
so that the great literary masterpieces of the world may be 
made available to Indian readers in their own languages. The 
Akademi has so far brought out over 3000 books. 

Every year the Akademi holds at least 30 seminars at 
regional, national and international levels along with the 
workshops and literary gathering—about 200 in number per 
year. The Akademi gives 22 awards annually to literary works 
in the languages it has recognised. Besides the 18 languages 
enumerated in the constitution of India the Sahitya Akademi 
has recognised Dogri, English, Marathi and Rajasthani. An 
equal number of awards are also given to literary translations 
from and into the languages of India. 

It also has a system of electing eminent writers as Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows and has also established fellowships 
in the name of Anand Coomaraswamy. The highest honour 
conferred by the Akademi on a writer is by electing him as its 
Fellow. This honour is reserved for the immortals of literature 
and since it is limited to 21 only at any given time it is fairly 
certain that the immortality of the Academy fellowship will 
never come to touch the second line of authors. In the last 
46 years of its existence the Academy has elected 58 fellows 
and 5 honorary fellows. 

The Sahitya Akademi gives special awards called Bhasa 
Samman to significant contribution to the languages not 
formally recognised by the Akademi as also for contribution 
to classical and medieval literature. 

The Akademi, besides its regular programmes, has four 
ambitious projects: centres for Translation in Bangalore, 
Ahmedabad, Shantiniketan and Delhi, a Tribal and Oral 
Literature Project in Vadodara and an Archive of Indian 
Literature in Delhi. 

The Akademi’s chief contribution during the 46 years of its 
existence may perhaps be identified as its programme of 
publication and translations of literary works from one 
language to the other. This has promoted substantial, inter- 
regional knowledge and understanding amongst literary men 
and the masses alike; it has broken down the barrier of 
communication and it has also given a basis for mutual 
comparison of standards of achievement and performance in 
creative and critical literature. The translation programme and 
the programme for the publication of the histories of Indian 
literature has shown interesting parallel developments and 
has also highlighted a few cases of unequal growth. A recent 
publication, Integrated History of Indian Literature, Modern 
Period in two volumes, is a major achievement of the Akademi 

*elineating the unity and diversity of Indian literature. It 
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identifies the features of commonality among various literary 
traditions in the country without ignoring their diversities. It 
is a story of a multilingual literature, a plurality of linguistic 
expressions and cultural experience and also of the remarkable 
unity underlying them. Sahitya Akademi is aware of cultural 
and linguistic, differences and does not believe in forced 
standardisation of culture through a bulldozing of levels and 
attitudes. At the same time, it is also conscious of the deep 
inner cultural, spiritual, historical and experiential links that 
unify India's diverse manifestations of literature. 


LALIT KALA AKADEMI 


Lalit Kala Akademi (National Academy of Plastic Arts) was 
also set up through a government resolution in 1953 and was 
inaugurated in 1954. Its objectives, as set out in its 1999 
amended Memorandum of Association, are to encourage and 
promote study and research in the fields of creative arts such 
as painting, sculpture, graphics, etc., and coordinate the 
activities of the regional art organisations and State Lalit Kala 
Akademies, and also to promote cooperation among artists 
and art associations and development of such associations. 
Its objective is to encourage where necessary the establish- 
ment of Regional Art Centres and also the exchange of ideas 
between various schools of art by organising conferences, 
seminars, exhibitions, etc., on all India basis involving scholars 
and educationists and state Akademies, zonal cultural centres 
and art organisations like faculties of art in universities, art 
colleges and schools, art museums, art galleries and art 
associations. Its objective is also to publish and to promote 
publication of literature on art including monographs, journals, 
etc., and to establish and maintain a library, catering to the 
needs of various organisations and covering world art. 

Lalit Kala Akademi, since its inception, as per its 
constitution gives recognition to art associations and other 
art organisations for assisting artists through them, in 
consultation with State Akademies and Governments in order 
to promote the proper growth and functioning of Art 
Associations and Organisations and faster cultural contacts 
within the country and also with other countries, through art 
exhibitions, exchange of personnel and art objects, etc. 

Although the Lalit Kala Akademi was set up to foster and 
coordinate activities in the sphere of visual and plastic arts 
and the aims of this academy, like those of the Sahitya 
Akademi, are wide in scope as given above, its chief 
programming emphasis has been in two main spheres: one of 
publications, and the other of exhibitions. 

One of the major programmes of the Akademi is to arrange 
exhibitions. It organises several exhibitions every year in India 
including the annual National Exhibition, the International 
Triennials and some retrospective and special exhibitions. 
It receives and mounts exhibitions from foreign countries 
in collaboration with the Department of Culture and the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations and works as an exclusive 


channel to select and send Indian entries for the competitive 
international exhibitions. The Akademi often sponsors visits 
of participating artists to the venues of international bienniales. 
Its spacious exhibition hall at Rabindra Bhavan available on 
rental at a reasonable rate is used round the year by artists 
and organisations for group and individual shows. 

The Triennial which is an international exhibition of 
contemporary art meant to be held once in three years, was 
initiated in 1968. The Triennial has over the years established 
a reputation of being an important art event on the international 
art scene, and it remains a much needed Indian window to the 
world. It offers a unique opportunity for the Indian artists to 
see at first hand works of his fellow artists from different parts 
of the world. 

The Akademi's research and documentation programmes 
include surveys of contemporary classical, folk and tribal arts. 
Impressive work has been done in all the three categories. It 
has published a series of valuable monographs on ancient 
Indian art, particularly one on South Indian bronzes and many 
on diverse schools of Indian miniature painting. These 
modestly priced monographs have been produced with such 
excellence that they have received unanimous world acclaim. 
Through these publications the Indian artistic heritage has 
certainly reached a wide public both in India and abroad. The 
Akademi has also published the results of new research in 
Indian arts in its journal, which is exclusively devoted to 
ancient and medieval Indian art. In the field of contemporary 
art it has published monographs on many individual painters 
and sculptors and a set of high-quality reproductions equally 
modestly priced. Its journals on contemporary art cover 
contemporary visual arts, Indian and foreign. 

Besides the major two activities of exhibition and publication 
listed above, the Akademi has a policy of acquiring some of 
the works included in the National Exhibition and other 
exhibitions organised by it. The Akademi has undertaken a 
significant programme of copying frescoes and murals found 
in ancient and medieval caves and temples. The Akademi has 
also a project to make casts of classical Indian sculpture and 
monuments. The Akademi has fulfilled in many direct and 
oblique ways the tasks of fostering an active contemporary 
art movement in India. On the whole a glance at the activities 
ofthe Lalit Kala Akademi and an analysis of the contemporary 
visual art situation in India will reveal that the plastic-art 
movement in India is the most active, vibrating as also the 
most modern. 

The Akademi under the scheme of documentation and 
survey of contemporary as well as traditional, folk and tribal 
art conducts surveys for an in-depth study of visual forms 
which are published at a later stage. Research grants to artists 
and grants-in-aid to art organisations all over the country for 
their specific programmes is another major project of the 
Akademi. Films on art and artists are sponsored, seminars are 
organised and participation in the book fairs in India and 
abroad is a regular feature. The photography section of the 
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Akademi makes a documentation of all major art exhibitions in 
Delhi in the form of black and white photographs, colour 
transparencies and 1/2" video films. 

To honour outstanding artists the Akademi makes them 
Fellows every year in recognition of their extraordinary 
contribution in the field of contemporary art. In sum, the 
Akademi has fulfilled its goals quite satisfactorily. 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 


Sangeet Natak Akademi (The National Academy of Music, 
Dance and Drama) was established by a resolution of the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, dated 31 May 
1952. 

Some of the objectives of the Akademi stated in its 
Memorandum of Association are to promote research in the 
fields of Indian music, dance and drama and for this purpose 
to establish a library and a museum; to encourage the exchange 
of ideas and enrichment of techniques between the different 
regions in regard to the arts of music, dance and drama; to 
publish literature on Indian music, dance and drama including 
reference works such as an illustrated dictionary or handbook 
of technical terms; to revive and preserve folk music, folk 
dance and folk drama in different regions of the country, and 
to encourage the development of community music, martial 
music and other types of music. Its further objectives are to 
sponsor music, dance and drama festivals, seminars and 
conferences on an all-India basis, to encourage regional 
festivals in order to award prizes and distinctions and to give 
recognition to individual artists for outstanding achievement 
in the fields of music, dance and drama, to take suitable steps 
for the maintenance of proper and adequate standards of 
education in music, dance and drama and to organise research 
inthe said subjects. It is also to foster cultural contacts between 
the different regions of the country and also with other 
countries in the fields of music, dance and drama. 

The Akademi awards are given annually while the Fellowships 
which are awarded to distinguished persons who have made 
outstanding contributions to music, dance and drama as 
performing artists, scholars, teachers, composers, playwrights 
and theatre directors are limited to 30 living recipients. 

Sangeet Natak Akademi has three constituent units, two 
of these being dance-teaching institutions: the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Manipur Dance Academy at Imphal and Kathak Kendra 
in Delhi. The J.N. Manipur Dance Academy has its origin in 
the Manipur Dance College established by the Government 
of India in January 1964. Funded by the Akademi from its 
inception, it became a constituent unit of the Akademi in 1967. 
A leading institution in the teaching of Manipuri dance, this 
Akademi offers several comprehensive courses in the dance 
and music of Manipur, as well as other arts like Lai Haraoba 
and Thang-ta. The courses are designed as a foundation for 
professional artists. The Production Unit of the Academy has 
arich repertoire of traditional and contemporary works. 
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Similarly Kathak Kendra is one of the leading teaching 
institutions in Kathak dance. Located in Delhi, it offers courses 
at various levels in Kathak dance, in vocal music and Pakhawaj. 
Kathak Kendra was originally the Kathak department of 
Bharatiya Kala Kendra which had been funded by the Akademi 
since 1964. It became a constituent unit of the Akademi in 
1969. Kathak Kendra also has a Production unit which strives 
to enrich the repertoire and technique of Kathak dance through 
experimental work. 

Rabindra Rangashala is the third constituent unit of the 
Akademi. The management of Rabindra Rangashala was 
transferred to the Akademi by the Department of Culture in 
1993. An open-air auditorium seating 7,000 people, the 
Rangashala is situated on the Delhi ridge. 

The Akademi, in all these years of its existence, made a 
major contribution to revitalising interest in the performing 
arts through holding of a series of national festivals and 
seminars on music, dance and drama. It was through the efforts 
of this Akademi that many traditional forms of the performing 
arts were rediscovered. The tasks that lay before this Akademi 
are quite different from those facing the other two Akademies 
of literature and the plastic arts. It has to reckon with a large 
country with a staggering multiplicity of theatrical, musical 
and dance forms prevalent all over the country. The task of 
merely documenting or cataloguing these forms was itself 
gigantic. Over the years, inspite of its sincere efforts, many 
forms have disappeared on account of the sudden inroads of 
industrial technology in part of the country. 

In documentation, the Akademi had to take into account 
many forms of folk, tribal and traditional classical music, dance 
and drama. While its earlier efforts were sporadic, it has now 
set up a special unit for surveys and documentation of folk 
music, dance and drama: The collection now includes 
approximately, 1,17,660 photographs, 34,450 slides, 6,190 hours 
of audio-recordings and about 3000 hours of video recordings 
— an impressive collection which could form the nucleus of a 
scholarly archive on these forms. 

Through the organisation of its national seminars, especially 
those on dance, drama and films, the Natya Kala Akademi is 
able to bring together performing artists from different parts 
of the country for a direct dialogue with each other. The 
seminars help a great deal in establishing channels of 
communication amongst classical artists. In the field of the 
theatre, it has a programme of. promoting the writing of new 
scripts in different Indian languages. The National School of 
Drama, which was a part of this Akademi was separated from 
the Akademi in 1975 and since then it has taken over practically 
all the activities related to theatre. Now NSD organises Drama, 
Seminar, Exhibition of Traditional Theatre, and the National 
Theatre Festival. However, the Akademi maintains the scheme 
to support experimental work by young theatre directors. It 


organises workshops for directors who participate in zonal 
and national theatre festivals, introducing them to new 
concepts and methodologies in theatre and to trends in theatre 
in India and abroad. 

The Akademi implements several programmes for the 
sustenance and development of traditional Indian puppetry 
since its inception. It organises puppet festivals and 
workshops, which give an opportunity to puppeteers from 
different parts of India to interact with their counterparts in 
other regions. These events help in producing useful research 
material on various aspects of Indian puppetry, and raise 
important questions on the prospects of the art and the status 
of puppeteers in India. 

The publishing programme of the Akademi includes books 
and monographs on the performing arts and the quarterly 
journal Sangeet Natak. Besides, to promote publishing on 
music, dance and drama, the Akademi helps authors and 
publishers with grants for both books and periodicals in all 
the Indian languages and in English. 

The Akademi deals with an area of Indian life, which is 
incongruous with and perhaps contradictory and 
anachronistic in aim and approach to learning of other kinds. 
But it is able to keep open the channels of dialogue on the 
communicability which already exists among folk, traditional 
and classical performing arts. 


REVIEWS OF THE ACADEMIES 


The working and performance of the three Academies are 
reviewed from time to time as per rules set up by the 
government of India. The first Review Committee was chaired 
by Dr H.J. Bhabha (1964), and the second one by Shri Justice 
G.D. Khosla (1970—72) and the third one by Shri P.N. Haksar 
(1988-1990). The recommendations of the last high-powered 
committee were to have much closer interaction with their 
counterparts in various states, and to actively involve other 
cultural organisations and universities in their activities. Also 
the Akademies must provide grants for important research 
work, they must make a forceful impact on the cultural life of 
the country, by supporting institutional and individual 
initiatives, and by sponsoring widespread activities in 
collaboration with other institutions. Academies should 
accord higher priority and greater support for research 
undertaken by other institutions and individuals. The 
committee, in conclusion, observes that though the three 
Academies have done some good work their impact on the 
cultural scene has not been forceful enough. The Academies 
must constantly strive to provide the kinds of stimulation and 
leadership expected of them for it is through the sensitivity 
fostered by culture that the nation can conquer the tendency 
towards intolerance and violence. 


ADHYAYANA (SWADHYAYA, ANADHYAYA) 


Shridhar Vasishtha 


The term Adhyayana commonly connotes the meaning as ‘the 
study’. It can be used as a verb (to study) and as a noun (the 
study). Grammatically it is formed with the root '/n" to study 
and prefix ‘Adhi’ and suffix ‘Lyut’ to be changed to ‘Ana’. 
The peculiarity with this root is that it is essentially to be used 
along with the prefix ‘Adhi’ so the final form will be Adhi + In 
(Aya) + Lyut (Ana). Commonly Adhyayana stands for every 
type of study: Scripture—dharam-shastras, shastras— 
common literature, classical literature, technical literature and 
any other type of material, ancient or modern. 

Technically the term Adhyayana is used for the study of 
scripture, i.e. Veda and Vedic literature. In the ancient period 
the Brahmans were assigned the duty to study and to teach, 
to perform the sacrifice, observe rituals themselves, get them 
performed by others and to give and accept donations. 
Accordingly the Brahmans used to teach, but it was provided 
that in emergency one was allowed to study from a teacher 
other than a Brahman. Adhyayana meant, to recite the scripture 
after the Guru (the teacher). The gurus recited the scripture 
first and the student followed him. 

In Jain system, according to the book Nisith-Churni,’ it is 
provided that the student after completing the study from his 
teacher should go to the other teacher of the same area. 
Sometimes a teacher not knowing the book completely advised 
the student to go to a better teacher, a specialist in a particular 
branch of knowledge. Upanishads also confirm the same 
tradition when Narada went to Bhardwaj for Vedantic studies 
he further advised him to go to a better teacher? Mahapuran 
(Adipuran) of Jain cult provides that one should study 
grammar, prosody and poetics along with other literature under 
Adhyayana. 


SWADHYAYA 


The term Swadhyay can be derived in two ways—Swa + 
Adhyaya and Su + Adyaya. The term Swadhyaya commonly 
means self-study. ‘Swa stands for self and ‘Adhyaya’ from 
the root ‘In’ to study with the prefix ‘Adhi’ and suffix ‘ghan’.* 
It can give so many shades of the meaning; self-study, study 
without any outside help, study without any outside pressure, 
study as per own need, study as per own desire. 

The school of Mimamsa explains that Swa means Shakha 
of one’s own tradition and Adhyaya, study. The study of 
shakha of a person is therefore, called Swadhyaya. The 


second derivation is from the root ‘Zn’ ‘to study’ with three 
prefixes ‘su’, ‘a’ and 'adhi' and a suffix ‘ghan’. This means 
su = well, a = repeatedly or from all sides and adhi = 
incompleteness ‘/n’ to study and suffix ghan in its own form 
(Bhava). The total meaning of the term will be ‘a well repeated 
study’. 

Technically the term stands for the study of scripture, i.e., 
Veda and Vedic literature. The study of Veda in two or more 
repetitions is called Swadhyaya. Amar Singh, the author of 
Namabidhan Kos (Amar Kos) gives the equivalent of 
Swadhyaya as ‘jap’ and Yadava Prakash author of Jayanti 
Abhidhana Kos gives the synonym of Swadhyaya as japa. 
According to Shabd-Ratnawale, the correct recitation of 
scripture is called Swadhyaya. They ask the reader to do 
other deeds but definitely along with Swadhyaya, study and 
pravachan (oration). 

Tattriya Upanishad says that one should perform Ritam 
(duty) along with Swadhyaya and Pravachana, one should 
speak satyam (the truth) along with Swadhyaya and 
Pravachana, one should perform tapah (penance) along with 
Swadhyaya and Pravachana, one should perform damah (self- 
control) along with $wadhyaya and Pravachana, one should 
serve the agni (fire) along with Swadhyaya and Pravachana 
and one should perform Agnihotram (sacrifice) along with 
Swadhyaya and Pravachana. 

Swadhyaya is to be performed in all the four ashrams, 
orders of life. Brahamcharya (celibacy), Grahastha (stage of 
householder), Vanaprastha (hermit-hood order) and Sanyasa 
(ascetic-hood order). One can understand this from the reading 
of Tattriya Upanishad quoted above. One should do 
Swadhyaya in his celibacy. According to Tattriya Upanishad, 
the teacher, after teaching the Vedas to the student advises 
him to speak the truth, observe dharma and not to be lazy in 
swadhyaya?. After the completion of study, in the convocation 
the students are advised to observe the truthfulness and 
dharma in the stage of household and continue studying. 
The teacher asks the students that he should not forget the 
scriptures and should not break the thread that he tied with 
his Guru through the study of scriptures. In hermit-hoodorder 
also one is supposed to perform the Swadhyaya. As Manu 
says during Vanaprastha (a person living in the forest after 
completion of household stage) one should perform 
swadhyaya everyday and should be broad-minded, a friend 
of all, alert, giver of donations but not one taking any type of 
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donation and should be sympathetic to all human beings, 
flora and fauna.* During sanyasa ashrama also one many 
leave all other types of work but not swadhyaya. 

In Swadhyaya, repetition alone is not sufficient. One should 
understand the meaning of scriptures also. As Patanjali says 
in Yoga Darshan, japa of scriptures includes the 
understanding of it. Yaska in his monumental work Nirukta 
says that a person who reads without understanding the 
meaning of Vedas is just like dry wood. He will not get the 
benefit of study, spiritualism.’ 

Satpatha Brahmana says that Swadhyaya is Bhrama 
Yojna.* A person who performs Swadhyaya and Pravachana 
has a sound mind. He is not subordinate to anyone. He enjoys 
the benefit everyday. He has sound sleep. He controls his 
senses, he enjoys the bliss and increases his intelligence.? 
Further, Satpatha Brahmana explains, sun, moon and planets 
move or rotate and do not stop at anytime, so as one should 
perform Swadhyaya everyday. 1f he is not able to recite full 
scripture, let him recite one richa (verse) from Rigveda, one 
Yaju (verse or line) from Yajurveda, sama (verse) from 
samaveda and gatha, a story or a saying from Vedic literature, 
so that his practice of Swadhyaya is not broken.'^ 

Yogadarshana says that from swadhaya one goes to yoga 
and from yoga one goes to Swadhyaya. When Swadhyaya 
and Yoga are combined one can obtain Paramatma, the 
supreme God.!' Manu observes that one can purify his body 
by Swadhyaya, fasts and sacrifices.'? 

According to Indian traditions one should perform Yamas 
and Niyamas everyday as a part of his daily duty. Yamas are 
counted as nonviolence, truth, non-stealing, celibacy, non- 
possession and Niyamas are purity, contentment, penance, 
Swadhyaya and meditation of God. In Indian tradition it is 
believed that one is indebted by three debts at the time of 
one's birth: Devrna (debt to God), Pitrirna (debt towards 
forefathers) and Rishirna (debt towards sages). A person can 
get rid of devrna by performing devapuja and he can be 
relieved of pitrirna by producing a son and he can be free 
from rishirna by Swadhyaya only. Manu says that one can 
worship Rishis and sages by Swadhyaya. Manu further adds 
that a person with Swadhyaya can burn his sins as fire burns 
the objects falling into it with its heat. According to Yaju- 
Pratiskhya one must put efforts to do Swadhyaya. Explaining 
the term effort, Uvata says that while doing the Swadhyaya, 
one must be in pure form. One should clean his hands, feet 
and face and only in pure form one should do Swadhyaya. 
Katyayan in Yaju-Pratiskhya says that during Swadhyaya 
one must sit in a clean place, in an easy posture. He further 
adds that one should do the Swadhyaya as per the season 
too. He advises to study during the fourth part of night in 
autumn. It means that in other seasons one must not study at 
night time. Manu remarks that a person not doing Swadhyaya 
may come to the lowest order of social structure.!? Adipurana 
of Jain cult says that one can control his organs by 

Swadhyaya.^ 


ANADHYAYA 


Anadhyaya is a negative form of Adhyayana or Swadhyaya. 
It denotes that there are some occasions, some dates, some 
situations some places when one should not perform 
Adhyayana or Swadhyaya. We observe in modern times also 
that there are some occasions when educational institutions 
are closed and formal teaching is stopped. However there is 
no practice or provision to prevent a person to study on his 
own at his house or at any place available to him. But in 
traditional system one is prohibited from doing self-study as 
they make adverse effect on the person, the teacher, parents, 
relatives, family, village, town or humanity at large. Manu says 
that a teacher should not teach on Ashtami, Chaturdashi, 
Amavasya and Purnima, i.e. eighth and fourteenth days of a 
fortnight of lunar month and full moon night and complete 
dark night.5 Bhodhayana says that study on Ashtami will kill 
the teacher, and on Chaturdashi, and on Purnima and 
Amavasya will kill the Vidya, the knowledge itself. Manu 
also confirms it." We know that some institutions in India are 
closed on Pratipada (first day of fortnight), Ashtami, 
Amavasya and Purnima. There are certain occasions when 
Anadhyaya should be observed, when there is a earthquake’? 
or breaking of fire,” there is a dead body in the village, death 
of king, teacher, parents or a near relative, on certain occasions 
or functions when foul smell is coming, when a guest comes 
in school or house, when there is theft in the house or 
neighbourhood, when there is a quarrel in the house. 

One must not study near cremation or burial ground,? on 
Rath Yatra (car festival) of Lord Jagannath and of other Gods. 
Similarly there are some prohibitions for particular postures, 
timings like lying on bed, after taking meal, eating egg, fish 
during morning and evening, at midnight, when one is impure, 
at times of fear, at different sounds, while offering shraddha 
(annual post-death rituals) to forefathers, after eating in 
shraddha ceremony, accepting gifts in a shraddha ceremony, 
etc.” Taking precautions to avoid accidents the reader is 
advised not to study on the road, on the crossing of the 
roads,? in water, etc. He is prohibited to study in the temple. 

Ramayana says that one should not study on the first day of 
the Pratipada. The poet puts forth a simile that Sita has become 
weak like the vidya of a person who studies on pratipada. There 
are some ‘commemorable’ days on which due to the sadness of 
the occasion anadhyaya should be observed. 

In Bhadra-Bahu-Samhita it is mentioned that there should 
be anadhyaya when there is famine or a wild wind is blowing, 
the dust is falling, the hailstones are pouring or some foul 
smell is spreading in the area.” According to Dhawala the 
book of Jain cult, there should be anadhyaya when sound of 
drum is being heard, blood is flowing from some part of the 
body, the reader is suffering from dysentry. Swadhyaya should 
not be done at the death of some great Guru, when the body 
of the reader is not pure or he is in some impure place or when 
there is solar or lunar eclipse.” 


It is worthy to note that Manu observes that swadhyaya 
does not come under the purview of anadhyaya as he says 
that swadhyaya and performance of daily rituals are the 
instruments of reader. So they do not fall under the purview of 
anadhyaya, they should continue, observing the other 
features of purity etc. 
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Manu says that a person doing year-long swadhyaya gets 
all the benefits of life, and milk, butter and honey flow to him 
providing him all the facilities of life. Here the meaning of 
swadhyaya has been taken in the strict form of reciting of 
one’s own sakha of Veda. 
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ADOLESCENCE EDUCATION 


Saroj Bala Yadav 


Adolescence education is an educational intervention 
designed to provide adequate and appropriate knowledge to 
learners about adolescent's reproductive health in its 
biological, psychological, socio-cultural and moral dimensions. 
Adolescence education focuses largely on individual's self- 
awareness, socio-cultural relationships, human sexual 
development and certain critical concerns of adolescents. In 
India it has emerged in response to the pressing demands for 
imparting sex education in schools. It is a broader curricular 
area than sex education and incorporates all those significant 
concerns relating to needs and problems of adolescents that 
are yet to be reflected in the educational process. Though the 
educational process is initiated in the family, which is the first 
agent of socialisation, the formal and non-formal education 
contribute substantially to the socialisation process in a more 
systematic manner. The development process cannot afford 
to ignore the needs of adolescents who are more than a billion 
strong in our country and constitute one-fifth of world total 
population. 


CONCEPT OF ADOLESCENCE 


The term adolescence is derived from the Latin word 
adolescere which means to grow up or to grow from childhood 
to maturity. Though for thousands of years man has been 
aware of certain adolescent phenomena and of variations in 
human behaviour with age, Aristotle is often cited as the first 
source of some records of adolescent development when we 
talk about some physical changes and psychological 
characteristics of adolescence though he did not term it 
adolescence. His characterisation also remained confined to a 
tripartite age continuum—childhood, youth and old age. 

Some indication of adolescence in terms of physical aspects 
of puberty was observed and recorded at least as early as the 
days of ancient Greece. The pre-pubertal growth spurt, a 
significant forerunner of physiological maturing was also 
mentioned in 1749 (Dennis, 1946). 

Till recently, the research on adolescence was itself in an 
immature state. It is only in the nineteenth century that an 
adolescent subculture emerged though restricted to a social 
and intellectual elite and under the strong influence of 
Romanticism. On a much larger scale, adolescent subculture 
made its appearance in the twentieth century. Margaret Mead 
has been reported as the first to question the universality of 


the experiences of adolescence in 1950. Since that time, it has 
generally been agreed that universal definition of adolescence 
should at best be restricted to describing adolescence as a 
period of transition in which the young person is ‘no longer 
considered as a child nor an adult’ (McCauly et al., 1995, Dehne 
etal., 2001). 

Adolescence is generally defined with reference to a period 
of years. Many of the development psychologists consider it 
a period between 13 and 18 years of age, while some others 
put it between 10-19 years and extend even up to 24. The 
World Health Organization defines ‘adolescence’ as a period 
between the ages of 10-19 years. Adolescence is commonly 
associated with physiological changes occurring with the 
appearance of secondary sexual characteristics to sexual and 
reproductive maturity. It is important to note that even 
biological markers are subject to change over time such as the 
fall in the age at onset of menarche in recent decades which is 
attributed to improved health and nutrition (WHO, 1995). 

Definition of adolescence vary from strictly biological to 
broadly cultural. Ford and Beach (1951), Kinsey et al. (1953) 
use the term synonymously with pubescence, reproductive 
maturation where as Dennis (1946) defines the study of 
adolescence as the study of the behavioural concomitants of 
pubescence. But usually the term is more generally defined 
with reference to the process of development and adjustment 
during the so-called period between childhood and maturing 
— roughly the teen years (Kuhlen, 1957). Some psychologists 
associate stress and strain with this period; some consider 
adolescence to be an intense and often stressful period of 
development while others find that the difficulties during 
adolescence have been exaggerated and that for many 
adolescents the process of maturation is usually peaceful and 
untroubled. We must understand adolescence as a stage 
during which the individual passes from one state—childhood, 
to another state—maturity. The issues and problems that 
individuals face during this period are predominantly the result 
of the transitional process (Rogers, 1989). This transition, it is 
believed results from the operation of a number of pressures . 
(Hall, 1904). Some of these like emotional and physiological 
pressures are internal. Other pressures that originate from 
peers, parents, teachers and society are external to the young 
persons. Sometimes these external pressures push the 
individual towards maturity at a faster rate, while on other 
occasion they act as barriers. It is the interplay of these forces 


that contributes more than anything else to the success or failure 
of the transition from childhood to maturity (Coleman, 1989). It is 
also not an unrealistic hypothesis that much of the adolescence 
stress is actually found in adults—parents and teachers who 
are disturbed, for example, by threats to their authority and moral 
codes that project their own stress on the youngsters (Kuhlen, 
1960). 

Adolescence, therefore, may not be seen only in 
association with the precise number of years, as its periodicity 
varies from person to person. It can start in some one as early 
as at the age of 9 but in some others as late as at the age of 14, 
Moreover, the definition of the age of adolescence varies from 
one sociocultural setting to another. A young person 
attending school may be considered an adolescent whereas 
another person of the same age may be married and considered 
an adult. 

There is a fair amount of unanimity às far as the beginning 
of adolescence is concerned. Puberty is the first external sign 
(menarche in case of girls and seminal emission in case of 
boys) of sexual maturation. However, when adolescence is 
complete or when the period of adolescence comes to an end 
cannot be defined in terms of period alone. The duration of 
adolescence varies greatly. It can end at 18 in some people 
whereas at 24 in others. Everybody grows up in a different 
way and at different rate. Theoretically, it is accepted that 
adolescence is said to be completed when all the structüres 
and processes necessary to fertilisation, conception, gestation 
and lactation have become matured (Eichorn, 1968). The age 
at which an adolescent is finally conferred adulthood also 
varies from society to society. In this context, besides 
biological and psychological aspects certain socio-legal 
aspects also have to be taken into account. There may be 
different indicators to determine as to when the society 
considers a person an adult. The law of the land prescribes a 
certain age at which a person becomes a major and entitled to 
hold and sell property. Similarly, the National Constitution 
confers the voting right to their citizens at a particular age. 
Then there is a legal age at marriage. All these legal provisions 
indicate the societal concept of adulthood. 

Since it is not the number of years that is important, it is the 
period of adolescence which should be the focus of attention. 
Adolescence is, therefore, appropriately defined as the period 
of physical, emotional, psychological and social maturity 
from childhood to adulthood, the period extending from 
puberty to the attainment of full reproductive maturity. These 
changes arise from the hormonal changes that result in sudden 
increase in the activation of certain glands. During this period 
adolescents strive for independence. They do not want to 
depend on parents as child. They assert for identity. Attraction 
towards the opposite sex and sex drive is intense during this 
phase. Peers become very important. This period is very 
important phase of human development. For proper growth 
and development, there is a need to address their issues ina 


proper perspective. 
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PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Adolescence is usually divided into three phases—early 
adolescence, mid-adolescence and late adolescence (Eichorn, 
1968). It must be noted here that there is a great deal of 
overlapping among these three phases, as development rarely 
takes place in strict conformity with a particular set of norms. 

Ages between 9 and 13 are considered the early- 
adolescence period. It is also known as pre-adolescence 
period. The spurt in physical growth during this period is 
both sudden and distinct and occur differently in different 
individuals. The gain in height is much faster during this 
period and can be as much as eight to nine inches in a year. 
Girls during this period (the only time in the growth span) are 
taller and slightly heavier than boys. During this phase, adoles- 
cents experience a period of rapid social development. They 
move in peers and “best friends’ become very important at this 
stage. Boys form relatively larger groups of the same age, 
while girls have just one or two special friends. Sexual fantasies 
and other sexual manifestations start at this stage which are 
normal. Some parents do not accept this as normal behaviour 
and make the young adolescents feel guilty. Adolescents at 
this phase of development are generally confused, pre- 
occupied with body wonders. They try to find some balance 
between sexual impulses and sociocutural limitations. 

Mid-adolescence (ages 14 and 15) is characterised by 
further development of physical, emotional and intellectual 
capacities. The secondary sex characteristics continue to 
develop and the reproductive organs become capable of 
producing ova and sperms. During this phase, adolescents 
continue efforts to establish their separate identity from 
parents, often become idealistic and at the same time interested 
in exploring sex. An adolescent starts defining his/her relation 
to himself/herself, the opposite sex and peer groups. 
Adolescents at the same time want to know their future place 
in the society and also wish to contribute to it. Mental 
organisation becomes more complex, emotions become deeper 
and more intense and there is a sense of finality in choices. 

During late adolescence period (from age 16 and above) 
the secondary sex characteristics are well developed and the 
sex organs are capable of adult functioning. Adolescents 
have more or less a stable sense of their own identity. They 
establish a set body image and fairly consistent and realistic 
view of the outside world. Peer groups become less important 
for them and rather they become more selective about friends. 
Adolescents by this time are able to define life goals, (although 
economic dependence on parents may continue for many 
years), develop more consistent framework of values, morals 
and ethics and are able to think abstractly. 

They are much concerned with the preparation for the 
future. They, however, require a system of graded supports 
from parents and society that will enhance the gradual 
development of their powers to cope with the roles they are 
expected to, and are ready to play. 
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In the past, specially in India being agriculturally dominated 
economy, sexual behaviour was given a set of rigid standard 
and moral codes. Both boys and girls enter family 
responsibility, many a time, even before the attainment of 
puberty. There were also a number of restrictions on free 
communication and interaction with the member of the 
opposite sex. But today on account of rapid urbanisation and 
opportunities for education and employment outside home, 
the age at marriage has increased. Moreover due to better 
nutritional and health care facilities, the onset of puberty has 
been advanced. The longer interval between sexual maturity 
and marriage has increased the possibility of pre-marital sexual 
relations (UNFPA,1997). Studies conducted in different 
cultural settings have found growing incidence of sexual 
relations among adolescents (McCauly, 1996; Nair, 1994). 

Being a dynamic period of human growth and development 
and the absence of any authentic source of information or 
guidance about the process of growing up, adolescents find 
it difficult to understand these changes. Most of them become 
intensely concerned about their physical appearance. Unequal 
rate of physical maturing do upset them a lot. 

The sudden growth of sex drive results in the attraction of 
the opposite sex. However, the knowledge about sex-related 
issues is not adequate. The peer group is often the most 
common source of sex-related information, the members of 
which themselves have either little information or wrong 
information. During this stage of development, adolescents 
are so vulnerable to group pressure that many of them feel 
pushed into courses of actions experimenting with sex and 
drug without fully thinking of the consequences. 

The increasing number of HIV infected and AIDS cases 
have also created urgency to the need of educating 
adolescents. Although HIV, the virus responsible for AIDS 
can be transmitted through blood, and blood products, 
infected mother to child and sharing syringes, the principal 
mode of transmission (NACO, 1998) in India, as elsewhere 
also, is through sexual relations (Gayle, 2000). In the absence 
of any vaccine, education is the only means to prevent it. 

The impact of traditional value system has been weakening 
due to many factors such as urbanisation, migration and 
changes in life styles (Mehta et al., 1998). The crude display 
of sex by the media to youth and children has further weakened 
this system. Adolescents find it difficult to adjust to the 
development of this heterosexual attraction which they 
consider love. They seem confused to distinguish between 
infatuation and love. Sometime this situation results in deviant 
sexual behaviour leading to casual sex relationships, unwanted 
pregnancies and increase in sexual crimes. The media reports, 
almost at regular interval, highlight the growing pace of crimes 
in India (UNFPA, 1996), particularly, the problem of sexual 
exploitation of young girls and even girl children in and around 
household. The prevailing myths and misconceptions 


regarding sex in the society further aggravate the situation. 
These myths are carried over to their childhood creating 
problems that have serious implications later in life, particularly 
for marital relationship. 


PROGRAMMES AND POLICIES 


In view of the needs and problems of adolescents, various 
policies and programmes have been adopted at the 
international and national levels. 


International Level 


Though adolescence education is of a very recent origin, 
programmes in the name of sex education were started long 
before in many countries. In some parts of the world, school- 
based sex education programme was offered both by 
government and private agencies for formal or non-formal 
education and under family planning. 

Sweden was one of the first countries to offer sex education 
in the school in 1921. Yugoslavia and Poland offer sex education 
at primary schools. In the United States, where the school 
system is decentralised, the provision of sex education varied 
from one local area to another, although in general it was more 
common in high schools. Some states of the United States 
prohibit sex education altogether. In Latin America the status 
of sex education in education sector varies from total 
proscription (Argentina) to active sponsorship (some 
Caribbean countries). 

In East and South Asia, there was a strong opposition to 
school-based sex education programme except Philippines, 
Japan and Taiwan. Similar government reluctance to sex 
education was in Bangladesh, Malaysia, Thailand and India. 
By seventies, South Africa and Sahara and that too French- 
and English- speaking countries have given attention towards 
implementing in school and out-of-school sex education 
programmes. But all these initiatives were more concerned 
with sex-related issues, the issues relating adolescents, their 
needs and problems were not much of their concerns (Darabi 
etal., 1982). 

It is at the International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD) 1994, at Cairo, the international 
community acknowledged for the first time that adolescent 
reproductive and sexual health needs are different and distinct 
from adult needs. The Conference also viewed the needs and 
problems of adolescents as an integral part of the Population 
Agenda. The ICPD’s Programme of Action (POA, 1994) 
identifies certain specific needs of adolescents and 
recommends that they should be adequately informed about 
reproductive health so that they attain a level of maturity to 
make responsible decision. 

The rights of adolescents to reproductive health 
information and services are specifically emphasised in the 
Programme of Action as it states: ‘Countries with the support 


of the international community, should protect and promote 
the rights of adolescents to reproductive health education, 
information and care and greatly reduce the number of 

It further states that programmes should provide education 
and counselling to adolescents, in the areas of gender relations 
and equality, violence against adolescents, responsible sexual 
behaviour, family life, STDs, HIV/AIDS prevention. Such 
programmes should make conscious efforts to strengthen 
positive socio-cultural values. POA also emphasised on 
education of parents for improving interaction of parents and 
children and enable parents to support the children in this 
maturation process, particularly in the areas of sexual behaviour 
and reproductive health (ICPD, POA, para 7.48). POA do talk 
about age appropriate education especially for adolescents at 
home and community and through all levels and channels of 
formal and non-formal education (para 11.24). 

The Fourth World Conference on Women (1995) held in 
Beijing, the second UN Conference on Human Settlement 
(1996) held in Istanbul also emphasised on educating 
adolescents, particularly girls, about sexual and reproductive 
health issues (UNFPA, 2000). 


National Level 


In India more systematic efforts regarding adolescence 
education have been made after ICPD 1994, but the country 
has been aware of adolescent needs long before the ICPD and 
have responded in various ways. Through programmes like 
Information, Education and Communication (IEC), Population 
Education, Family Life Education conducted for audience in- 
school and out-of-school during seventies and eighties, the 
overall emphasis of those programmes or interventions was 
on the relationships between population and development 
and very little attention was paid to the needs of adolescents 
which began to emerge only in 1990s. Some programmes and 
policies related to adolescence education are: 


Adolescence Education under 
National Population Education Project 


National Population Education Projects in India have been 
implemented in school, university education, adult and 
continuing education and in vocational education with the 
aims of institutionalising population education in the existing 
education system of the country. In the fourth phase (1998- 
2001), adolescence education has been one of the thrust areas 


of the project. 
Adolescence Education in School Education 


The National Population Education Project is being 
implemented in India since 1980 with the over-arching 
objective of institutionalising population education in the 
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school education and teacher education. The introduction of 
some content focusing on biological aspects were discussed 
even before the formal launching of the project, in August 
1969 in the National Seminar on Population Education held in 
Bombay (NCERT, 1969). As a recommendation of the National 
Seminar, a syllabus containing the scheme of content was 
developed focusing on six major areas. Though population 
education was predominantly demography-laden, one of the 
major content areas identified focused on biological factors 
and family life, i.e. some related contents of adolescence 


' education. The population education reconceptualised in 


1986-87 identified six major themes and again one theme 
‘responsible parenthood’ had content close to adolescence 
education. However, the content coverage in textbooks 
remained scanty in nature. It is during early nineties that the 
debate to introduce sex education caught momentum with the 
increasing pressure of the growing problems related to sexual 
behaviour and drug abuse among adolescents. The arrival of 
AIDS pandemic in our country further made it necessary on 
the part of school education and teacher education and higher 
education to respond to it. NCERT under the project organised 
a National Seminar on Adolescence Education in 1993 with a 
view to discuss the various issues and concerns of adolescents 
focusing on process of growing up, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse. 
The Seminar attended by educationists, psychologists, 
teachers and representatives of non-governmental 
organisations recommended for the introduction of 
adolescence education in the school and teacher education 


approaches for promoting its integration in the school 
education system. 

For this project, the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India is the executing agency 
(NCERT) is the implementing agency at the national level 
(MHRD, 1997). The Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE), the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE), 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan (KVS), Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti (NVS), and National Open School (NOS) are also 
implementing adolescence education activities in their 
respective jurisdictions since 1998. At the state level, it is 
being implemented through SCERTs and State Boards of 
School Education in 30 states and union territories of the 
country. NGOs are also associated with the programmes. 
Under the project, activities relating to integration of 
adolescence education in school and teacher education 
syllabi/courses of studies and textbooks; development of 
materials, organisation of awareness building activities, 
training of master trainers and teachers were carried out. Since 
the integration of adolescence education concerns in 
curriculum, syllabi and textbooks may take some time, the 
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Proce of umpurting education im these ciements has bern 
istid rough co-curricular activites by states Having 
masy wemitive contents, activities were organised in selected 


sumber of schools after organising advocacy programmes. 
in view of large samber of schools in the country all the schools 
arc to be covered in a phased manner. 


Needs Assessment Studies aimed at identifying the specific 
needs of the adolescents of different cultural settings have 
been conducted regularly as a part of the process of the 
organisation of students activities on adolescence education. 


Adslesconce Bdncation in Higher Education 


The National Population Education programme being 
implemented by UGC also has a major component on 
adolescence education. It is being implemented through 
Population Education Resource Centres (PERCs) set up in 
selected universities. Telephone counselling and online AIDS 
counselling have been started by PERCs to help adolescents 
regarding reproductive health issues. University education 
‘sectoris implementing a programme on Universities Talk AIDS 
through NSS for HIV/AIDS prevention and awareness. The 
scheme has now been redesigned and is called ‘Students Talk 
AIDS" to reflect the concerns of students as a part of the 
Programme. State AIDS Control Cells are also running similar 
educational programme in schools and colleges so as to need 
a large number of adolescents even in rural areas (UNFPA, 


Government of India _. 22 State Resource Centres 
(SRCs). Under the project, content related to adolescent 
reproductive health is being integrated in the materials and 
various programmes are implemented under Adult Literacy 
Campaign, Post-Literacy Campaign and Continuing 
Education. 


The general IEC strategies employed under National AIDS 
Control Programme have some specific programmes for the 
non-formal education sectors. Nehru Yuva Kendra has 
integrated elements relating to adolescence education in their 
programmes on family life education. The Department of Youth 
Affairs has also been organising a number of multi-media 
workshops and cultural programmes for disseminating 
information on HIV/AIDS in the rural areas of the country 
through ‘outreach activities’ of the National Service Scheme. 


Population Education in Vocational Training 


The National Population Education Project is also implemented 
by the Directorate General of Employment and Training in 
Industrial Training Institutes of the country. Population 


education of which adolescence education ix one of the 
content arcas, has been made an integral part of the syllabus 
of social studies, which is a compulsory subject for all the 
trainees of the craftsman Training Scheme. Under the project 
a training package focusing on population cducation has been 
developed for training institutes still there ts a lot to be done 
for institutionalising it into the system. 

There are few policies that mentioned adolescents as a 
Special category need to be addressed. It is only recently that 
population and youth policies started recognising the needs 
of adolescents, Below are mentioned some of the policies 
that talked about adolescent needs and concerns. 

The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 (revised in 
1992): Although the policy does not address adolescents as a 
Separate category and seems to be subsumed under the provision 
for secondary and higher secondary children and youth, a 
mention has been made to motivate youth about family planning 
education. Gender equality and equity is one of the ten core 
areas reflected in the NPE, 1986. The POA (1992) revised along 
with NPE 1986 strongly advocate education for women and their 
empowerment. Both infant mortality and fertility rate in India 
shows a strong correlation with the level of literacy of the mother. 
The AIDS epidemic, the POA says, has also necessitated 
attention on adolescents and youth. 

National Population Policy (NPP) 2000 considerably 
discusses adolescent concerns while discussing strategic 
themes and operational strategies. The Policy treats 
adolescents as an under-served group and prescribes various 
steps to ensure access to information, counselling and services 
including reproductive health services with emphasis for 
adolescent girls and boys in rural India. The Policy 
categorically accepted the need of education about various 
issues related to adolescent reproductive health. The Policy 
also accepted the role of adolescents in determining the 

We have other policies dealing with adolescents from 
various departments of the government. These are National 
Health Policy 2002, the National AIDS Policy, 2001, the New 
National Draft Youth Policy, and the National Nutritional Policy 
1983. Most of these policies do address the needs of the age- 
group 10-19 years (UNFPA, 2000). 

In recent times, there has been a concerted advocacy to 
formulate an Adolescent Policy in India to bring adolescents 
to the centre stage of development planning. The Ministry of 
Youth Affairs has been identified as the nodal ministry for 
adolescent specific programmes. The policies in a broader 
sense give direction and courses of action, much depends on 
the effective implementation of these policies at various levels 
of implementation. 


NEEDS OF ADOLESCENCE EDUCATION 


According to recent statistics, more than 50 per cent of the 
world population are below the age of 25 and constitute about 


vec fifth of the work! population ape adokescesis (WHO, 1975) 
For developing countries as a whole the mafias-age is 23. be 
some of the African countries, median age is as lower as 15 
years in Zambia (McCauly, 1996). lo India aluo adolescent 
population is estimated 190 million, commuting 2! per cent of 
1 population (Government of India, 2000). As this is a lange 
percentage of population of the country, any change in the 
pattern of education, behaviour, age at mariage and life style 
of adolcscents would have a significant impact on the society 
in which they live. 

Adolescents being the most critical and important segment 
of society, their fertility behaviour will also influence the 
population change (IIPS, 1998-99). Given the already 
established relationship between education and fertility 
behaviour, it is essential to influence their fertility behaviour 
through education to achieve the objectives of population 
stabilisation. 

The need is also particularly felt in India as the school 


and implications of HIV/AIDS and drug abuse (Srivastava, 
1995), which are closely interrelated concems having decisive 
bearing on their reproductive health. Mere providing 
information is not of enough help. There is a need to make 
educational efforts primarily aimed at influencing their 

Though in the initial stage of this education, there were 
people who were not in favour of the introduction of this 
education in the school curriculum and considered sex and 
sexuality as intimately personal matters, which should not be 
discussed in public. They fear that morals of children will 
deteriorate if such matters are discussed openly. They also 
had fear in their mind that providing knowledge about sexual 
development, will encourage students to experiment with this 
knowledge and promote promiscuity and sexual 
permissiveness that will spoil the young and also the 
educational and social environment (NCERT, 1994). But over 
a period of time, these arguments were not considered 
plausible. There has been a significant change in the attitude 
of the members of society, particularly, parents and teachers 
towards the introduction of adolescence education. 

Various studies conducted in this area lend support to the 
fact that adolescents desire and seek authentic knowledge on 
sex related matters (Reddy, 1995; Rao, 2000; SCERT, Bihar, 
2000; SCERT, Mizoram, 2000; NCERT, 2001 ), so that they 
become well equipped with authentic information about these 
issues to develop needed skills to safeguard themselves and 
can say ‘no’ to unhealthy and risky behaviour. 


ADOLESCENCE EDUCATION: MEANING AND 
OBJECTIVES 


The term adolescence education was used for the first time by 
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UNESCO Principul Regsomal Office for Asia amd the Pacific 
(PROAP), Bamgiod m te ie of the Pacttage on Sex Ficocaben. 
Om the bui) of the comments amd seggeitions made by à 
ump peegemmicnt froen bsta € hena lionesa 
Thailand and Pacific Islands (UNESCO, 1991). la ladis the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) organised à National Seminar in 1993 wo dicum 
vanou implications of the introduction of «ex education in 
school curricula. NCERT also used the concept of 
‘Adolescence Education’ The term ‘Adolescence Education’ 
taxed by NCERT not only as a cuphemmnen for sex education or 
with a view to enhancing its acceptability but alvo to broaden 
its scope to incorporate the critical issues of adolescent 
reproductive health As a follow-up of the National Seminar, 
adolescent reproductive bealth contents were defined in the 
context of Indian socio-cultural ethos, and conceptualised as 

Since the concept of Adolescence Education has come up 
as an educational response to the needs of adolescent 
reproductive and sexual health, a spontaneous tendency 
would be to provide comprehensive coverage to all aspects 
of adolescent life in its definition. But the present curricula at 
school and higher education levels already incorporate most 
of the issues, concerns and problems of adolescents. What 
has not been focused are those aspects of adolescent life 
which are very critical to reproductive and sexual health and 
therefore, need immediate incorporation in the existing 
education system. 

Adolescence Education in India has been defined as an 
educational endeavour to provide learners with accurate and 
adequate knowledge about adolescent reproductive health 
with focus on the process of growing up during adolescence, 
in its biological, psychological, socio-cultural and moral 
dimensions. |t aims at inculcating in them rational attitude 
and the needed skills to take rational and responsible decision 
towards issues relating to sex, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse 
(NCERT, 1999). 

Objectives of adolescence education can either be decided 
on the pedagogic principals or as per the needs and problems 
of adolescents. In India the objectives of adolescence 
education have been laid down on the basis of the needs and 


One of the basic issues about this group is that they are 
not homogenous. Since their needs and requirements relating 
to reproductive health are culture- and region-specific, ideally 
adolescence education should aim at different set of objectives. 
for different cultural settings. But it is difficult for any 
intervention to fulfil multi-contextual objectives. The definition 
of adolescence education, therefore, focuses on a broad and 
higher objective in which varied objectives may be subsumed. 

In view of the above, the general objectives of adolescence 
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learners in order to develop in them proper understanding of 
the process of growing up; (ii) inculcate in learners a healthy 
attitude towards sex and respect for the opposite sex and 
responsible sexual behaviour; (iii) help learners understand 
the implications of AIDS and causes and consequences of 
HIV infection as well as the ways and means to prevent it; (iv) 
make the learners aware of the causes and consequences of 
drug abuse and ways of preventing it; (v) develop in learners 
rational attitude as well as the skills to say ‘no’ to drugs; and 
(vi) develop necessary skills among learners to cope with and 
manage ARSH issues and problems. 


MAJOR COMPONENTS OF ADOLESCENCE 
EDUCATION 


The Scheme of Content of adolescence education has been 
developed on the basis of the following considerations: 


(i) The selection of contents should be focused on the 
critical concerns of adolescent reproductive health that 
are not covered under the existing syllabi at different 
stages of school education, teacher education and 
higher education and open learning system. 

(ii) The contents to be identified and selected should 
emanate from the specific needs of adolescents of 
various cultural settings and in consonance with the 
positive socio-cultural values; and 

(ii) The nature of the scheme of content should be in tune 
with the existing syllabi at stages of education. 


Keeping in view these components, a broad scheme of 
content has been prepared. It delineates stage-wise specific 
objectives, content outlines and subject courses in which these 
contents may be integrated. Since all contents of adolescence 
education may not be adequately covered by the existing 
subject syllabi, the scheme of content also suggests certain 
students’ activities. The scheme of content has been 
developed under the three major components: 


(i) Process of Growing Up: This component contains 
critical issues relating to the process of growth of 
the child into adulthood such as physical, 
psychological and social aspects of growth including 
male body clock, female body clock, social and moral 
issues, self-concept, self-esteem and other 
reproductive health related issues such as sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

(ii) HIV/AIDS: The component of HIV/AIDS includes 
contents relating to causes and consequences of HIV/ 
AIDS, preventive measures, and individual and social 
responsibilities towards persons having HIV/AIDS. 

(iii) Drug Abuse: This component covers situations in 
which adolescents fall prey to drugs; consequences 
of drug abuse, preventive measures, treatment, 


rehabilitation of drug addicts and individual and social 
responsibilities. 


ADOLESCENCE EDUCATION AND OTHER CONCEPTS 


There are certain concepts which are used inter-changeably 
like Family Life Education, Sex Education, Adolescent 
Reproductive Health Education, Life Skills Education, Puberty 
Education, etc. The basic reason is the commonality of major 
content areas. Different terminology has been used mainly 
due to two reasons: 


(i) Some terms seem to be very sensitive and therefore, 
cannot be used in the education system. 

(ii) There are some other related issues which also needs 
to be focused. Incorporation of those also neces- 
sitated to use different terminology in different 
countries. 


For example, Thailand has introduced as ‘Sex Education’, 
whereas in China it was introduced as ‘Puberty Education’. 
In Malaysia, it was called ‘Family Life Education’ and in India 
it has been conceptualised as ‘Adolescence Education’. This, 
however, does not mean that these terms convey the same 
meaning as they do differ to some extent in terms of content 
and focus also. The most common terminology interchange- 
ably used are given below. 

Family life education is also an educational process 
designed to assist the young learners in their physical, social, 
emotional and moral development. It helps the learners to 
prepare them for adulthood, marriage and parenthood. Its 
major focus is on various dimensions of the institution of 
family, its changing structure, functions, roles and 
responsibilities and inter-relationship between family 
resources and welfare—in a way the family and the life with in 
it. Adolescence education focuses on the process of growing 
up, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse with the objective of 
inculcating among adolescents the rational attitude towards 
these issues so that they develop needed skills to have 
responsible behaviour towards sex and drugs. Adolescence 
education also focuses on the needs and problems of 
adolescents during this period. 

Sex Education: Adolescence education is generally 
regarded as euphemism for sex education. The core of 
adolescence education also revolves around sex education, 
but it is much more than that. Sex education is designed to 
provide the learners adequate knowledge about human 
sexuality covering anatomy, physiological changes during 
puberty, conception, pregnancy and birth. It largely focuses 
on individual’s self-awareness, human sexual development, 
reproductive and sexual behaviour, whereas adolescence 
education focuses on many of these issues along with other 
issues. It also focuses on helping the adolescents understand 
process of growing up, implications of HIV/AIDS, causes and 


consequences of drug abuse and develop in them needed 
skills for rational and responsible behaviour towards sex and 
drugs. Proper gender role orientation with regard to 
reproductive health is also the focus of adolescence education. 

Reproductive health education is an education in all 
matters relating to the reproductive system, its functions and 
process. It help the learner including the adult to have 
knowledge to develop positive attitude and needed skills in 
the context of biological, psychological and reproductive 
dimensions particularly protecting them from unwanted 
pregnancies, STDs, risky sex, sexual abuse, unsafe abortions 
as well as the development of respect for the human body. 
Adolescence education deals with process of growing up. 
HIV/AIDS, drug abuse and gender relations during 
adolescence period. 


TARGET AUDIENCE 


Adolescence education can be imparted for all stages, i.e. 
school, university and out-of-school youth. The content and 
intensity will definitely be as per the needs of the target group. 
For promotion of rational and responsible behaviour related 
to health, it is better that such education be started from the 
pre-adolescence period as the development of secondary sex 
characteristics starts during this period. However, some 
content like physical growth in human body, genital hygiene 
can be considered at the primary stage also. Since adolescents 
are mainly covered by the school system, the focus is also 
more on school students and their teachers who are 54 million 
and 4.2 million respectively (NCERT, 1992). 


APPROACHES OF ADOLESCENCE EDUCATION 


There is a need to emphasise on approaches which help 
adolescents to translate knowledge attitudes and values into 
actual abilities and behaviour. Broadly two approaches— 
curricular and co-curricular—can be adopted. 


Curricular Approach 


Curricular approach means making adolescence education a 
part and parcel of the ongoing content and process of 
education system both formal and non-formal education. 
Since majority of adolescents are in the school system, content 
of adolescence education may be integrated into the contents 
of various subjects like science, social sciences, languages 
and health and physical education in the school system and 
in different disciplines and courses of studies at university 
and teacher education both at the elementary and secondary 
levels. The above issue was discussed at various forums at 
the national (NCERT, 1993) and regional levels in different 
regions of the country. All the seminars recommended for the 
integration of these issues in the curriculum and syllabi of 
school education and teacher education. 
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In the initial stage, resistance was seen on the part of 
curriculum developer on the ground that school curriculum is 
already over-loaded. However, over the period of time, with 
advocacy, the environment is gradually changing in favour of 
adolescence education. National Curriculum for Elementary 
and Secondary Education: A Framework ( 1988) was 
developed in response to the NPE 1986 by NCERT to evolve a 
national curricular framework for primary and secondary 
education to respond to the continuous changes and 
challenges of school education. The curriculum framework 
also identifies the importance of sex-related issues and included 
one of the general objectives related to that. The framework 
stated to develop in the learner ‘a proper understanding about 
the role and importance of sex in human life and healthy attitude 
towards sex and members of the opposite sex’. The framework 
recognised the characteristics of learners during adolescence 
period and stated, ‘that during the period of secondary 
education emergence of desire and inclination of sexual nature 
is normal feature of pupil’s psycho-physical development. This 
dimension deserve careful attention of the curriculum 
organisers so as to make adequate provisions for inculcation 
in him/her of appropriate ideas regarding of, and healthy 
attitude towards sex and members of opposite sex. Curriculum 
should provide appropriate activities and experiences of 
scholastic and non-scholastic nature and counselling and 
guidance in this regard’ (para 2.4.3). 

With a view to updating the curricula, the NCERT developed 
a National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(NCFSE) for the entire school education in 2000. The 
curriculum framework reflects the concerns of adolescence 
education and emphasis on developing among the learners 
(age group for entire school education 6-18 years) the generic 
skills related to a wide variety of areas such as health and 
social needs, so that students can fight the challenges of 
drug addiction, violence, teenage pregnancy, AIDS and 
many other health related problems. The development of 
core skills has also been focused by the framework (para 1.4.6). 
One of the general objectives of the framework highlights 
the objective of adolescence education. The framework states 
to promote among learners ‘cultivating proper understanding 
of and attitude towards healthy sex related issues and 
respectful attitude towards members of the opposite sex’. 
Curriculum Framework also provides specific directions for 
the integration of adolescence education in the content and 
process of school education. The syllabi prepared by NCERT 
and some of the states as a follow-up of the (NCFSC, 2000) 
also reflect the content of adolescence education. The 
effectiveness of this approach largely depends how effectively 
the content of adolescence education is being taken care of 
by the textbook writers while developing the textbooks, 
teachers while teaching in the classrooms and paper-setters 
in the examination system. Moreover, past experiences show 
that it takes almost a decade to effect curricular change in all 
the 35 states and UTs. 
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CO-CURRICULAR APPROACH 


Integration in textbooks takes its own time. Introduction of 
adolescence education cannot wait for long for its introduction 
and therefore, co-curricular approach is considered the next 
best alternative. However, this approach should be considered 
complementary to curricular approach. 

Co-curricular approach implies educating the students by 
involving them in various co-curricular activities. The 
classroom teaching in India is extremely formal. The teacher 
passes on knowledge and the learner is the recipient of 
information. Even the nature and methodology of teaching 
are determined partly by the course content and partly by the 
evaluation system. Adolescence education is primarily aimed 
at influencing the affective domain of the learners, and the co- 
curricular activities helps to a large extent achieving that aim. 
In this approach both teachers and students are engaged in a 
dynamic process of learning by enacting, performing and 
presenting learners various issues relating to adolescence 
(Villanueva, 1998). 


STRATEGIES OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Broadly, integration strategy is considered suitable for 
achieving the institutionalisation of adolescence education 
into the content and process of education system. Various 
activities focusing on achieving the objectives of 
institutionalisation include: (i) awareness building; (ii) 
preparation of teacher-training material; (iii) training and (iv) 
monitoring and feedback. 


Awareness Building 


Being a sensitive area, there is a need to build congenial 
environment for its introduction into the education system. 
There is a need to have interaction at various levels and for all 
those who matters. Beginning with policy makers, educational 
administrators, curriculum developers, media persons, teacher 
educators, teachers, opinion leaders at panchayat level, 
parents and students, advocacy is essential to develop proper 
appreciation towards the introduction of adolescence 
education as many a time resistance is seen on the introduction 
of adolescence education in the curricula of education system 
at various levels and carrying out activities in the schools, 
colleges and community. 


Preparation of Teaching-Learning Material 


There is a need to prepare materials both in terms of content 
coverage and pedagogical aspects. Materials developed in 
the form of booklet/handouts/pamphlets for advocacy should 
be developed as per the need of the target group. The most 
important material is the training material needed for training 
teachers, teacher educators and facilitators. Besides covering 


the content of adolescence education, it should include 
activities along with its process of organisation. Material 
developed should focus on interactive and participatory 
approach of learning. The format of material(s) must be clear 
and simple so that the teachers can easily understand the 
approach and the structure of the sessions. An effort has 
already been made in this direction. Itis with this background, 
Package of Basic Materials on Adolescence Education in 
Schools, has been brought out by NCERT (NCERT, 1999). 
This material consists of five parts: (a) Adolescence Education: 
General Framework; (b) Adolescence Education: Knowledge 
Base; (c) Adolescence Education: Questions and Answers; 
(d) Students' Activities; and (e) Adolescence Education: Role 
of Adults. It also contains the training design and pre- and 
post-tests for students and teacher evaluation. The Package 
on Basic Materials can be used for Training of Key and 
Resource Persons/teachers. This material has been translated 
and adopted/adapted by majority of the states and UTs 
implementing adolescence education under the National 
Population Education Project. 


Traini 


Teacher is the most important element in the effective 
implementation of adolescence education. In order to attain 
the best classroom environment, the teacher needs training 
so as to be skilled in the interactive process and comfortable 
with the content of the area. 

An effective teacher training programme should have a 
balance between knowledge, attitude and behavioural 
components. Training, therefore, should include the mastery 
of knowledge and understanding of the physical, 
physiological, emotional, psychological and social changes 
occurring during adolescence, implications of adolescent 
pregnancy, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse. Training should also 
focus on development of skills in leading and facilitating 
discussions, listening and responding to the students, 
promoting questioning, exploration and clarifying values while 
respecting the individual student's right to express his/her 
own values (Villanueva, 1998). Training should focus on 
activities and practice to develop these skills. Training should 
also focus on preparing them to act as counsellor in this area. 
Teachers need to imbibe in themselves to be empathetic and 
non-judgemental. 

A Training Package focusing € on skill building has also 
been prepared by NCERT (NCERT, 2002). This Package 
contains the content aspect of adolescence education and 
the activities focusing on skills, namely, communication, 
empathy and non-judgemental for teachers and thinking and 
communication (social and negotiation) skills for students. 
This material was tried out in the National Training Programmes 
organised by NCERT for an experimental study on skill building 
in adolescence education among secondary level students of 
selected schools. 


Monitoring and Feedback 


All the activities including the process in adolescence 
education should be monitored since its inception to have the 
feedback that whether the activities such as relating to training, 
material, advocacy and co-curricular activities planned, are 
being implemented as per schedule or not. What are the 
problems? What changes are required in the implementation 
of activities? How to improve the implementation process? 
How to motivate the learner to interact with youth and out of 
schools in the community? These are some of the issues that 
need continuous monitoring and feed back. The information 
generated in the reviews of the programme should be 
documented and included in periodic progress report 
published at school and other levels. 


TEACHING METHOD 


The traditional teaching methods may not be effective for 
teaching elements of adolescence education primarily because 
of the sensitive nature of the content. Moreover, the objectives 
of adolescence education focus on the affective domain of 
the learners. Mere providing knowledge to students is not 
sufficient to change their behaviour. Therefore, both school 
and teacher training institutions should present students with 
opportunities that will promote actual practice and learning 
skills. Activities should help the students in learning 
communication skills, decision making skills, coping skills, 
recognising and clarifying their own understanding, attitudes 
and values and refusal and negotiation skills. Activities, 
namely, question box, value clarification, role play, group 
discussion, debate, essay, painting competitions, case study 
and quiz competition can be tried out. The frequency of 
activities is very important to attitudinal change and skill 
development. 

Counselling of adolescents by teachers is also considered 
effective methods of educating and equipping the students 
with needed skills in adolescence education. Education 
through peers has also been tried out in some schools and by 
some NGOs again on a very limited scale. Peer education 
strategy is also suggested though it should be used with 
great care and after thorough training of peers. 

Use of audio-visual material is also useful particularly for 
the presentation of sensitive issues. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation is an integral part of the entire process of 
institutionalisation of adolescence education. All the aspects 
of evaluation—context, process and product evaluation— 
are significant. So far context evaluation is concerned, efforts 
have been made at the national, regional and state levels on a 
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limited scale. Studies have been conducted for identifying 
needs and requirements of adolescents in different cultural 
settings, content analysis have been done of existing syllabi 
and textbooks to identify gaps and also for strengthening 
integration of the elements of adolescence education in the 
textbooks being revised in view of the NCFSE, 2000. 
Evaluation, therefore, be made an integral part of material 
development, training, teaching and organising various 
educational activities. Impact studies, though difficult and 
challenging are necessary not only to assess the attainment 
of objectives, but also to identify the gaps in transactional 
strategies and to take corrective measures. 

Virtually, most of the studies that have documented effects 
of any programme have been able to demonstrate gains in 
knowledge about various aspects of the process of growing 
up, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse. The studies seen the impact 
in terms of skill development and behaviour are totally missing. 
Even the studies, documenting the knowledge gain is usually 
using pre- and post-test of the programme methodology are 
related to short-term gains and not reflecting retention of 
knowledge over a long periods. Still inconsistency in terms of 
responses can be observed regarding knowledge and attitude 
of adolescent in various Adolescent Reproductive Health 
issues (NCERT, 2001). 


CONCLUSION 


Adolescent as a group with distinct needs and requirements 
has been recognised both internationally and nationally. 
Countries have recognised the repercussions of denial to 
access of information and health services as the number of 
adolescents grow rapidly. Their number in the age group 10— 
19 years on the planet by 2010 will be more than ever before 
and, therefore, the strength and fate of the nation will be 
determined by the status of health and education of their 
adolescents. It is also widely recognised that attitudes and 
beliefs formed in life are largely influenced by education. 

Adolescence Education as one of the thrust area plays an 
important role both in the formal system of education and out 
of school education. Even though integration of adolescence 
education contents into syllabi and textbooks, training of 
various target audience and, environmental building activities 
will continue, there is a need to broaden the range and types 
of activities of education sector (government/institution and 
individuals) on a larger scale to reach their needs. The 
programmes and activities based on adolescent education 
should, therefore, need to be expanded horizontally and 
vertically at all levels of education not only to provide 
information and services to adolescents but also stress on 
developing positive attitudes and acquisition of skills to help 
these young people to have responsible behaviour. 
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S.Y. Shah 


INTRODUCTION 


Adult Education is recognised as an important sub-sector of 
education and a key component of Education for All 
programme. It has carved a niche for itself as a separate 
discipline of study and field of practice. The UNESCO has 
upheld it as a basic human right and a key to development in 
the twenty-first century. Although the term adult education 
was first coined in the English language in 1851, the 
provisions for education of adults have been available since 
time immemorial. Being renowned for its learning and 
educational institutions from ancient days, a wide variety of 
educational opportunities were available to people of India. 
The sacred literature especially the Vedas, Upanishads, 
Dharma Sutras and the Aranyakas bear testimony to the 
importance accorded to the acquisition of knowledge. The 
word Veda is derived from the word, Vid which signifies 
‘knowledge par excellence’. Notwithstanding the importance 
accorded to the acquisition of knowledge in ancient India, the 
prevalence of castes among Hindus restricted its access to 
generally the priestly class although there was no bar to other 
castes acquiring knowledge. The colonial policy of 
encouraging education of upper classes was also not 
conducive to the spread of education among masses. After 
independence though the- Government of India adopted the 
policy of promoting elementary education as the main strategy 
of achieving universal literacy, several Adult Education 
programmes, viz., Social Education, Farmers Functional 
Literacy, National Adult Education were also implemented to 
eradicate illiteracy among adults. However, it was only after 
the launching of National Literacy Mission in 1988 that the 
Government of India began to give top priority to Adult 
Education and started supporting literacy campaigns and post 
literacy and Continuing Education Programmes in different 
parts of country. Adult Education includes not only various 
types of literacy programmes—basic literacy, functional 
literacy, post literacy—but also continuing education, non- 
formal education, extension education, community education 
and various educational, training and awareness raising 
programmes. Since the scope of adult education includes all 
forms of learning spread throughout adult life, it is viewed as 
life-long education as well. Notwithstanding the various 
definitions of adult education prevalent in different cultures 
and countries, the definition adopted at the Fifth International 


Conference on Adult Education organised by the UNESCO at 
Hamburg in 1997, provides a comprehensive coverage and is 
widely accepted. It states: 


Adult Education denotes the entire body of ongoing 
learning processes, formal or otherwise, whereby people 
regarded as adults by the society to which they belong 
develop their abilities, enrich their knowledge, and improve 
their technical or professional qualifications or turn them 
in a new direction to meet their own needs and those of 
their society. Adult learning encompasses both formal and 
continuing education, non-formal learning and the spectrum 
of informal and incidental learning available in the 
multicultural learning society, where theory- and practice- 
based approaches are recognized. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN PRE-COLONIAL INDIA 


The origins of adult education in India may be traced to the 
oral tradition prevalent in ancient society, the modes of 
transmission of knowledge being discourses and discussions. 
Compared to secular knowledge the acquisition of sacred 
knowledge was held in high esteem as it widened the 
individuals’ horizon of understanding to achieve dharma 
(moral), artha (wealth), kama (pleasure) and moksha 
(salvation). Written texts, although not many, were kept secret 
and access to sacred knowledge was not the right of everyone. 
“The craft of reading and writing remained the sacred monopoly 
of small circle of elites.’ The tradition of Vedic learning was to 
impart it in the ear as a secret doctrine to be contemplated and 
realised and not intended for the profane. According to the 
ancient Indian theory of education, knowledge was technically 
called sruti or what was heard by the ear and not what was 
seen in writing (smriti). It was the system of oral tradition by 
which learning was transmitted from teacher to pupil in an 
unbroken chain called Guru-sishya parampara. Learning was 
also promoted through discussions at public meetings which 
were regular features of rural life. Masses were addressed by 
wandering scholars known as Carakas. There was also 
equality between the sexes in the field of knowledge. 

Unlike the Christians and Muslims whose desire to read 
the holy scriptures, like the Bible and the Quran, served as a 
strong motivational factor for acquisition of basic literacy, 
there were no such urges among the Hindus. Hinduism not 
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being associated with a particular book, reading from the holy 
books like the Gita and the Ramayana was not an essential 
religious requirement for Hindus. Religion did not become an 
enabling factor in the spread of literacy among Hindus. Even 
writing appeared to be a ‘sacred act of worship carrying with 
it the supernatural powers and fraught with mystical dangers’. 
“Tendencies to secrecy, proprietorial exclusiveness and the 
greater valuation of what is learned orally from a Guru over 
what is read in books, all these have served to limit the resort 
to writing.’ Thus in a society where access to knowledge was 
ascriptive and the privilege of a few, it was quite natural that 
large sections of people remained illiterate not by choice but 
due to circumstances. Education in ancient India was 
dominated by religion and the concept of universal basic 
literacy was somewhat alien. 

Secular knowledge was not sought by many in ancient 
Indian society. Being stratified into four varnas, viz., the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, the ancient 
Hindu society had accorded a superior status to Brahmins— 
the priestly class who had an exclusive right to sacred 
knowledge. The Kshatriyas, or the warrior class, were 
concerned with statecraft and warfare and had limited access 
to sacred knowledge apart from acquiring relevant knowledge 
of their occupation. They commenced their education with 
Vedic learning but ended with specialisation in dhanur vidya. 
The Vaishyas, the business class, were concerned with 
commerce and acquired relevant knowledge through 
apprenticeship. The Shudras being considered as the lower 
class were involved with menial jobs. Though denied access 
to Vedic knowledge, they could study the Puranas and epics. 
Although varying degrees of literacy were present among the 
first three castes, there was absolute illiteracy among Shudras. 
The dictum of Manu states that ‘Low caste men, if literate, 
should be kept far away’ (Soodram akshara samyuktam 
dooratah parivarjayet). The point is poignantly illustrated in 
the Ekalavya legend in the Mahabharata. Although there is 
evidence to show that there were many women scholars in the 
Vedic period, their number dwindled through the post. In view 
of these religious observations against one section of Hindu 
society, a large chunk of Indian population remained illiterate 
for centuries. Hence, one of the root causes of illiteracy in 
India may be traced to the prevalence of rigid caste system. 

The pattern of ‘restricted literacy’ fitted in with the 
segmentation of ancient Indian society. In the absence of script, 
literacy, visual graphic aids and art forms were resorted to and 
literacy practices were not institutionalised. This early stage 
was termed as ‘craft literacy’, A number of temples served as 
effective channels of adult education, though the terminology 
of adult education was not in vogue. Temple architecture, 
sculpture, and paintings preserved the knowledge of preliterate 
world. In many of the south Indian temples and mathas reading 

of the epic, the Puranas and other religious texts took place 
even from the days of the Pallavas and continued to be 
practised on a large scale in the subsequent periods. The 


puraniks with good pronunciation and oratory recited stories 
of the Puranas in temples or in the mansions of the rich. The 
Haridasas and Kathakaras gave sermons accompanied by 
music and singing and were popular among masses. Every 
important temple had a kathakara attached to it who acted as 
teacher-musician to the adults. They organised keertans, 
bhajans, jagrans and satsangs which were powerful source 
of education for the adults since ancient days and these 
continue even today. 

The ancient Hindu scriptures and religious traditions have 
clearly laid down that education is the moral and religious 
responsibility of the people and acquisition and transmission 
of learning gratis is one of the greatest virtues worth practising. 
According to scholars like Manu and Yajnavalkyya, and the 
treatises like Sukraniti and the Arthasastra, patronisation of 
education has been considered to be a fundamental duty of 
the state. In the Smriti Chandrika, Brahaspati states that ‘there 
is no gift that may equal the gift of land, but the gift of 
knowledge stands superior even to that gift.' The Hindu epics 
like the Mahabharata condemns teaching for money and states 
that those who accept remuneration for teaching are designated 
as equal to a Shudra. In the Gita, Lord Krishna, says: ‘One 
who teaches this knowledge to the prospective devotee 
without any motive of gratification surely come back to Me 
without any doubt. Nobody among human beings is greater 
in rendering Me service than him and nobody will be dearer to 
Me than him in this world.’ In the Gita, Krishna says to Arjuna: 
"There is a reward that comes from the Vedas or from Sacrifice, 
from an austere life or from holy gifts. But a far greater reward 
is attained by the Yogi who knows the truth of light and 
darkness; he attains his Everlasting Home.’ In fact pursuit of 
knowledge is given prime importance in the Gita. 

Notwithstanding the importance accorded to education in 
ancient India, the demand for education was restricted. It was 
due to the varna system which empowers Brahmanical class 
to inherit and transmit learning. Most of the occupations 
practised by the masses did not require any formal learning 
except on the job training which they acquired at home through 
observation and imitation. The elite character of educdtion 
began to change with the advent of Buddhism, since Buddhist 
monks and viharas did not differentiate people on the basis 
of caste and were open to all irrespective of caste taboos. 
‘Buddhism envisaged the democratisation of education.’ The 
sermons of Buddhist monks were the main source of education 
to the masses that flocked to their assembly. The Buddhist 
philosophy recognises the potential of all human beings to 
develop their resources to their ultimate till one reaches the 
final state of perfection. The teachings of Buddha which were 
inscribed on iron pillars, stones and rocks served as non- 
formal channels of education for the common people, 
especially during the reign of Asoka. The dynasty of Gupta 
(AD 320-647) witnessed the flourishing of Hindu culture when 
books came into common use. While in the north books were 
written on birch-bark, in the south palm-leaves were made use 


of. Besides libraries were formed. Drama, lyric poetry and prose 
were assiduously cultivated and they served as channels of 
adult education. 

The tradition of oral transmission of knowledge, values 
and culture of society continued even during the medieval 
period when the rulers of India provided considerable political 
patronage and financial support to scholars, saints, teachers, 
artists and artisans who were actively involved in the spread 
of the messages of peace and harmony through various art 
forms, music, preaching, and writings. Temples became dearer 
to people as social centres. They were the meeting places and 
centres of village ceremonies and religious and social 
discourses, besides imparting 3Rs to children. ‘As the temples 
spread, literacy spreads.’ The spread of education in medieval 
India was mainly dependent on the interest of the rulers. The 
growth of popular education was hindered for want of a 
popular medium of instruction. Mughal rulers considered 
education to be a handmade of religion and hence state’s 
encouragement to education was sporadic. However, due to 
the egalitarian philosophy of Islam, access to education was 
open to all during the Mughal regime. The sayings of Prophet 
Mohammed and the teachings of the Quran placed great 
emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge from the cradle to 
the grave. During Akbar’s time, there were no printed books 
and important handwritten books were read aloud in the Court 
and discussions were held which benefited the aristocracy. 
Aurangzeb was the first Mughal Emperor who championed 
the cause of free and compulsory education for the masses. 
Though he could not enforce it throughout his kingdom, on 
an experimental basis he enforced it in Gujarat among the Bohra 
community which seems to have paved the way for the high 
rate of literacy in this community. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN COLONIAL INDIA 


The advent of Christianity and Islam and the flourishing 
international trade with Arabia, Greek, and China gave a boost 
to the spread of literacy specially in coastal regions of south 
India; it was however, only after the establishment of the East 
India Company, that certain structural changes were brought 
about in Indian society which influenced the growth of literacy 
in a significant manner. Though the main concern of the East 
India Company was commerce, the Charter Act of 1698 
recognised the role of missionaries in the promotion of 
education. In fact, missionaries were the first to learn the 
vernacular languages and communicate directly with the local 
people. Not only did they possess the printing press but also 
set about translating the Bible and other religious books into 
local languages and establishing primary and adult schools 
from 1713. Irrespective of their evangelical motives, missionary 
enterprise did open up additional avenues for the education 
of poor Indians during the eighteenth century when there 
were few such schools. Apart from missionaries, there were a 
number of British officials, viz., Lord Minto, Thomas Munro, 
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Elphinstone, Lord Mecaulay, Travelyan and non-officials, viz., 
William Adam, Wilberforce, David Hare who were motivated 
by humanitarian concerns and strongly believed in “White 
man’s burden’ which consisted of self-imposed pious duty of 
Englishman to civilise and educate the coloured people of 
world. Observing that the *Hindoos err because they are 
ignorant’, Charles Grant pleaded for imparting useful 
knowledge for their religious and moral improvement through 
the ‘superior light of the knowledge of British’. A large section 

of the British Parliamentarians, however, opposed it tooth and 

nail and were not very eager to educate Indians on political 

and financial grounds. They believed that the American 

colonies would not have revolted against the British Crown if 
they had not been led by a determined educated class. One of 

the leading members of the Court of Directors, Marshman 

observed: ‘We had just lost America for our own folly in 

having allowed the establishment of schools and colleges 

and that it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly 

in regard to India.” 

The circumstances changed in 1813 when the Charter Act 
granted freedom to missionaries to set up educational 
institutions and decided to provide a sum of rupees one lakh 
for the development of education of British India. The decision 
could not be implemented, as there was no surplus revenue 
till 1823 and due to controversy between those favouring the 
western knowledge and those preferring oriental learning. 

Although Lord Grey, the Prime Minister of Britain in 1830 
attached great importance to education as the foundation of 
progress in colonial areas and some of the British 
administrators like Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of 
Bombay (1819-27) had taken personal interest in the promotion 
of mass education in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
it was felt by and large that ‘to provide for the education of 
the great body of the people seems to be impossible at least in 
the present state’. Though the volatile political climate in the 
country had restrained official interest in education, the 
missionaries and the enlightened Indians were keenly 
interested in the spread of basic literacy. The Baptist 
missionaries, London Missionary Society and the Church 
Missionary Society set up elementary and adult schools in 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay presidencies. The first Bengali 
newspaper—the Samachar Darpan, was published by the 
Baptist missionaries in 1818. While the Christian missionaries 
wanted education as a means of conversion, the company 
officials wanted it for official reason. The Calcutta School Book 
Society was formed in 1817 by eminent Indians with the object 
of creating juvenile literature and distributing books free or at 
nominal costs. In 1815, some of the leading residents of 
Bombay organised Bombay Education Society for promoting 
education of the poor in Bombay. These isolated efforts were 
by no means sufficient to expand elementary and adult 
education in British India. The educational surveys conducted 
in 1822 by Thomas Munro in Madras Presidency and William 
Adam in Bengal revealed the lamentable decay in learning. In 
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his Third Report, Adam collected statistics of adult literates 
and children under instruction in five subdivision and city of 
Murshidabad. Out of a total population of 496,974 only 28,697 
persons were considered to be literate, i.e., literacy percentage 
above five years old was 5.8. 

While the economic policies of the colonial rulers 
impoverished the landed aristocracy which was providing 
financial support to a large number of vernacular and adult 
schools, the limitations of financial resources and the anglo- 
oriental controversy gave a new twist to the British policy 
towards education in India. According to the downward 
filtration theory adopted by the British in 1830s ‘education 
was to permeate the masses from above. Drop by drop from 
the Himalayas of Indian life, useful information was to trickle 
downwards, forming in time a broad and stately stream to 
irrigate the thirsty plains’. The policy was to concentrate on 
the education of upper classes who have ‘leisure for study 
and whose culture would then filter down to masses’. In 
practice, it was observed that most of the educated who 
usually came from the higher castes got comfortable jobs and 
became absorbed in improving their prospects than sharing 
their learning with the masses. In fact some of the middle 
classes who were beneficiaries of English education opposed 
the attempts made by the social reformers to spread mass 
education, since it would lead to an increase in the ranks of 
those demanding a ‘share of the cake’. On the other hand due 
to downward filtration theory, the British administrators did 
not consider it necessary to develop any programme of adult 
education or of universal primary education in British India 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The downward filtration theory was criticised by the 
Education Despatch (1854) which suggested several measures 
for spreading mass education and also for preserving and 
encouraging indigenous education. The Despatch stated that 
the masses were ‘utterly incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own efforts’, and recommended a 
system of grant-in-aid which materialised at a much latter date. 
Although illiteracy among Indians had attracted the attention 
of British statesmen in 1860s when Lord Lawrence noted that 
“among all the sources of difficulty in our administration and 
of possible danger to the stability of our government, there 
were few so serious as the ignorance of the people’, the 
colonial rulers did not develop any specific programmes to 
liquidate adult illiteracy since there were neither the resources 
nor the trained personnel to take up adult education 
programme. Adult education during the nineteenth century 
revolved mainly around basic literacy. Night schools were the 
key adult education institutions in British India. They were 
very few modelled on British adult schools and were mainly 
set up by the Christian missionaries, nationalist leaders’, 
socio-religious organisations and intellectuals. The official 
policy was to encourage them wherever practical and permit 
as much flexibility as possible in school hours The core 
curriculum included rudiments of reading, writing and 


numeracy covered within a minimum of 100 days. Average 
instruction per day was of 2-3 hours duration. The Indian 
Education Commission (1882) observed that every province 
in British India had provisions for setting up night schools, 
Bombay and Madras had 134 and 312 night schools with an 
enrolment of 4000 and 7000 adults respectively. 

The challenging task of educating illiterate adults was taken 
up by the missionaries, enlightened Indians and socially 
committed British officials. In the absence of adequate 
professional literature, replicable models and limited number 
of dedicated adult educators in British India, growth of Indian 
adult education was extremely slow. British models like the 
Mechanics Institute, Working Men’s College were not of much 
relevance to the socio-economic requirements of Indian 
society since the nineteenth century India and Britain were at 
different stages of growth. In England adult education 
institutions had emerged partly as a response to the needs 
essentially created by industrial capitalism. In India, such 
developments took place at a much later period. Arguably, the 
educational needs of adults in colonial India were quite 
different, which made it difficult to transfer any of the British 
models and philosophies to the Indian situation. The adoption 
of the policy of expansion of primary education as a strategy 
for curbing the growth of illiteracy in India also seems to have 
led to the negligence of adult education. It was argued that 
‘adults cannot be given the cake when the child remains 
without bread and hence the government preferred the policy 
of encouraging primary education to adult education since 
1880s." 

A variety of attempts were made to educate illiterate adults 
by Indian intellectuals, nationalist leaders, social, religious 
and political organisations during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Some eminent Indians like Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Ranade, Keshub Chandra 
Sen, Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Veerasalingam, Sayyid Ahmad Khan not only opposed the 
idea of restricting access to knowledge to the upper and middle 
strata of society, but also pleaded for promotion of mass 
education through vernacular languages. While Keshub 
Chandra Sen wrote a series of open letters to Lord Northbrook 
depicting the ‘painfully ignorant and pitiable condition of the 
dumb millions in India', Vidyasagar stressed that the extension 
of education to the masses was the immediate need of the 
country. Being a great champion of mass education Keshub 
Chandra Sen set up a society ‘Sangat Sabha’ in 1859, with the 
cooperation of Devendranath Tagore to discuss spiritual and 
social problems of the day. He pleaded for the establishment 
of evening schools for the benefit of agricultural and working 
classes to free themselves from popular prejudices and blind 
belief and suggested that Government should award special 
honours to those landlords who establish such schools. 
Systematic attempts were also made by him, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Mary Carpenter, and leaders of Brahmo Samaj, 
viz., Sashipada Banerjee to educate illiterate women in Bengal 


during the nineteenth century. Keshub Chandra Sen also 
established Bama Hitaishini Sabha (Society for the Welfare 
of Women) where learned women read newspapers and held 
discussions to arouse social and intellectual consciousness 
among the Indian women so that they could respond readily 
to the schemes of social and educational reforms introduced 
for their upliftment. 

Of all the nineteenth century intellectuals, Swami 
Vivekananda's ideas on adult education are noteworthy. 
Observing that the chief cause of India's ruin has been the 
monopolising of the education by a handful of men, he stressed 
the need for spreading education among the masses. He 
believed that *a nation is advanced in proportion as education 
and intelligence spread among the masses; and the only 
service to be done for the lower classes is to give them 
education to develop their lost individuality. . . . They are to 
be given ideas; their eyes are to be opened to what is going 
on in the world around them; and then they will work out their 
own salvation'. According to him the greater part of education 
to the poor should be given orally and in vernacular languages. 
To quote Swami Vivekananda, ‘Education is not the amount 
of information that is put into brain and runs riot there, 
undigested all your life. We must have life-building, man- 
making, character-making assimilation of ideas. If you have 
assimilated fine ideas and made them your life and character, 
you have more information than a man who has got by heart a 
whole library." 

Social reform societies, viz., the Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, Arya Samaj and Indian Social Conference did pioneering 
work by educating the masses through publications and public 
lectures. The organisation of literacy classes and setting up 
of libraries was also recognised by Indian social reformers as 
crucial for the progress of their movements. Some of the Indian 
universities like Madras and Mysore organised extension 
lectures for the benefit of masses following the extra mural 
tradition of British universities. 

A number of the enlightened rulers of princely States of 
Mysore, Baroda, Cochin and Travancore had taken special 
interest in the promotion of literacy among masses. In 1912 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the Dewan of Mysore organised 7000 
literacy classes throughout the State with a network of 
circulating libraries. A magazine, Vigyana, was also published 
to popularise scientific knowledge. Several nongovernmental 
organisations, social reform societies and political parties 
played a significant part in the promotion of adult education 
during the first quarter of twentieth century. In 1915, Dr D.N. 
Maitra founded the Bengal Social Service League in Calcutta 
for the amelioration of the condition of illiterate poor through 
a variety of community development programmes. With the 
establishment of a rural centre at Sriniketan by Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1922 and initiation of rural reconstruction activities 
by the YMCA at Marthandam, social reconstruction 
programmes by Suba Rao at Rajamundry and by F.L. Brayne 
at Gurgaon and launching of the constructive programme by 
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Mahatma Gandhi during 1920s, there was tremendous 
expansion and diversification adult education activities in 
India. Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi tried to tackle 
the problem of illiteracy by integrating literacy with rural 
development and constructive programmes, their efforts were 
however rather limited. 

The growing nationalist movement in India, the prospects 
of Swaraj and the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
1919 further brought home the danger of entrusting power to 
an ignorant electorate and highlighted the importance of 
literacy for political and economic reasons. The nationalist 
leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and B.G. Tilak organised night 
schools for illiterate masses and summer schools for literate 
adults. The Congress Socialist Party of Andhra established 
peasant schools in Guntur and West Godavari to train workers 
for the peasant movement. Most of the political parties 
organised schools to train young men for local leadership so 
as to enable them to carry on the struggle for freedom of India. 
The overwhelming concern of Indian nationalist leaders being 
the freedom movement, they had initiated a process of mass 
mobilisation and conscientisation through public lectures and 
discussions with a view to making the masses aware of their 
rights and motivate them to fight for the freedom of India. 
Hence the freedom struggle of India may be viewed as the 
biggest and the most successful adult education movement 
in modern times. 

The active interest of non-officials and non-governmental 
organisations in the promotion of adult education received a 
boost when the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) and 
the Auxiliary Committee of Indian Statutory Commission 
(1929) reiterated the importance of adult education as a tool 
for the socio-economic development of the nation. Observing 
that ‘illiteracy presents the most formidable single obstacle to 
rural development in the widest sense’ and the movement for 
adult education in India had hardly begun’, (with the exception 
of the efforts made by the Indian Army School of Education at 
Belgaum,), the Royal Commission recommended that adult 
education should be promoted mainly through non-official 
channels. During 1920s there were four important channels of 
adult education in India: (i) night schools, (ii) awareness 
programmes through films, public lectures and discussions 
organised by social, cultural and political organisations, (iii) 
libraries and (iv) community development projects including 
constructive programmes. It was estimated that in the four 
provinces of Bombay, Burma, the Central provinces and the 
Punjab, there were 3450 registered night schools with an 
enrolment of 1,17,000 learners Bengal, Bihar and Madras had 
7768 night schools with an enrolment of 1,87,000 learners. Of 
all the places in India, Punjab was in the forefront of literacy 
efforts. As early as 1921, a literacy campaign was launched in 
the province of Punjab which catapulted it into the forefront 
of adult education movement. Starting with 630 night schools 
with an enrolment of 17,776 adult learners in 1922-23, the number 
of night schools increased to 3784 with an enrolment of 98,414 
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by 1926-27. Apart from official initiatives, the nongovernmental 
organisations like the YMCA in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
Servants of India Society of Pune, Seva Sadan Society of 
Bombay, Devadhar Reconstruction Trust in Madras, Bengal 
Society for the Improvement of the Backward Classes, Bengal 
Social Service League and cooperative schools of the United 
Provinces had also shown considerable interest in the 
promotion of adult education. Some of the professional 
societies, viz., Economic Association of Kanpur, Rural 
Reconstruction Association of Benaras, Bombay Sanitary 
Association, Saksharta Prasarak Mandal, Bombay Literacy 
Association, were engaged in educating the masses through 
public lectures, films and slides on various aspects of health, 
society, economy and polity. 

The policy of creating rural libraries was first inaugurated 
in Baroda State in 1894, where 661 out of a total of 706 libraries 
were rural in 1927. In small provinces of Ajmer, the Punjab and 
the United Provinces there were vernacular libraries attached 
to rural schools and a school teacher functioned as librarian. 
In 1928, there were 1769 village libraries in the Punjab. Besides 
there were circulating libraries in certain districts of the United 
Provinces. Madras Library Association and the Christian 
Literature Society brought out a number of books for 
neoliterates and supplied them in tin boxes to several villages 
during 1930s. In fact, the Adult Education Committee of the 
National Christian Council of India and its 14 Provincial 
Councils in Assam, Andhra, Bengal, Bihar, Gujarat, South 
India, Mid India and United Provinces were very active in the 
preparation and publication of literacy and post-literacy 
materials in a number of Indian languages. They were 
financially supported by the Churches of America, Canada, 
Australia, Britain, Ireland etc. 

Some of the enlightened British officials, F.L. Brayne 
(Punjab), introduced innovative rural reconstruction 
campaigns. A large motor van fitted with a travelling library, a 
radio-set, a cinema projector, a dispensary and public address 
system was sent to rural areas with a view to educating and 
entertaining the masses and also providing them medical help. 
An adult educator, a doctor, a cinema technician, a driver, a 
cleaner and a peon travelled as a team. Not only did they 
exhibit the books and lent them for reading to villagers but 
selected books were also read out to the illiterate masses. 
Rural reconstruction activities were also initiated by some of 
the British professors with the active cooperation of college 
students. An experiment on rural reconstruction was 
undertaken by T.F. Fernandes of King Edward College at 
Amraoti in Central Provinces on the lines of the Young Farmers 
Club in England in which the college students were actively 
involved ina variety of rural development activities (including 
literacy) in cooperation with governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. 

During 1930s several attempts were made by individual 
adult educators to evolve effective literacy materials and 
methods in various Indian languages. While S.R. Bhagwat 


was actively involved in the development of literacy primers 
in Marathi, Dr J.J. Lucas, Dr J.H. Lawrence and Dr S.G. Daniel, 
Gijubhai Phadke, Mrs R. Dongre experimented in Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Tamil languages. However, it was Dr 
Frank C. Laubach, an American Missionary who developed 
the technique of Each One Teach One in the Philippines during 
1930, provided the professional leadership to Indian adult 
educators to develop innovative literacy primers (based on 
keywords and pictures) in a number of languages, viz., Hindi, 
Marathi, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, Gujarati, Bengali, Assamese, 
etc., through a series of literacy workshops. Addressing 
a number of adult education conferences in India during 
1935-39 he tried to promote the cause of adult education, in 
which he received the support of Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore, 
Syed Mahmud, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajagopalachari, etc. His 
work on /ndia Shall Be Literate which throws light on Indian 
adult education during 1930s, is an important publication on 
adult education in India. 

Apart from programmes, attempts were also made to set- 
up adult education institutions in India. Two eminent adult 
educators of India, Shafig-ur-Rehman Kidwai and N.G. Ranga 
set up adult education institutions, viz., Idara-o-Talim-o- 
Taraqqi (Institute of Adult Education) in Jamia Millia Islamia 
(1938) and Rama Needu Adult Education Institute in Andhra 
(1933). During the early decades of twentieth century the 
colonial rulers adopted the policy of promoting adult education 
as a nongovernmental activity and focusing on elementary 
education as an effective means of achieving literacy. Such a 
policy was not very conducive to the emergence of adult 
education as a distinct field of activity. However, certain 
international developments during 1920s and 1930s aided the 
growth of adult education in India. The formation of the World 
Association For Adult Education (1919) and the organisation 
of the first World Conference on Adult Education in Cambridge 
(1929) which drew together 300 representatives from 24 nations 
including nine from India, the publication of the Report of 
Auxiliary Committee of Indian Statutory Commission (1929), 
the visit and ground work of Dr Frank Laubach in different 
parts of India during 1930s, the political support to literacy 
given by the Congress government in power during 1937-38 
and the publication of the Report of Adult Education 
Committee and the formation of Indian Adult Education 
Association in 1939, all have been instrumental in promoting 
adult education as a distinct field of activity by late 1930s. In 
fact, in pre-independent India, apart from certain Indian 
intellectuals a number of British adult educators and adult 
education organisations have played a key role in shaping 
the character and growth of adult education. 

There was tremendous expansion of adult education 
programme after mid-1930s. With the transfer of power to the 
elected representatives of Indians as a result of 1935 Act and 
the assumption of power by the Congress in several provinces, 
a series of Provincial Mass Literacy Campaigns were organised 
in different parts of India during 1938-39, viz., Bihar, United 


Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Punjab and Assam. The 
duration of these campaigns varied from 4 to 6 months and 
the age-group of target was 10-50 years There was consistent 
expansion of adult education during 1938-42. It was estimated 
that during 1938-42 nearly 2.77 crores adults attended literacy 
classes of whom 1.38 crores became literate. Though these 
campaigns were launched by different provincial 
governments, there was active participation of students, 
teachers and all sections of society. Of the different provinces 
in India, the literacy campaign of Bihar was the most successful 
in terms of coverage as well as setting up of libraries. 

The continuation of literacy campaigns notwithstanding 
the outbreak of the Second World War and the resignation of 
Congress ministries show its importance as well as inevitability 
in tackling the problem of illiteracy. The colonial regime 
continued to provide financial support to the campaign even 
during the War. It could be argued that while the British 
supported the movement mainly to divert the attention of 
students and the educated masses from the ongoing freedom 
struggle, the Indian leaders viewed it as a means of keeping in 
touch with the masses and mobilising and motivating them to 
participate in the freedom movement. However, with the 
resignation of the Congress ministries, it lost momentum and 
was deprived of the charismatic leadership of Congress 
Ministers and it became an official activity of the Education 
Departments of different provinces. In some of the princely 
states, especially in Mewar the rulers opposed literacy 
campaigns for fear of their labourers and local people revolting 
against the state. 

Post-literacy programmes followed the literacy campaign 
and a large number of village libraries were set up. During the 
period 1940-44, nearly 8,000 libraries were established and 
about one million people were made literate. It was observed 
that 60 per cent of the literacy centres were set up by the 
Education Department and more than 60 per cent of the 
instructors were either student volunteers or non-professional 
teachers The success rate was also high. The Government 
policy of implementing the literacy programme mainly through 
the involvement of volunteers was extremely successful in 
pre-Independent India. 

It could be possible that many a literacy volunteer came 
forward considering the literacy work as sine qua non for 
achieving freedom in the context of colonialism. It was more 
so because literacy programme was basically conceived and 
initiated by the leaders of the freedom movement. The active 
involvement of eminent Indian leaders in literacy programme 
and the background of freedom struggle provided a unique 
setting for the successful growth of literacy movement during 
1938-44. The launching of literacy campaign in different parts 
of India had a discernible impact on the growth of literacy. 
While the literacy rate rose from 7.16 to 9.50 during 1921-31, 
the corresponding rise in the decades between 1931 and 1941 
had been from 9.50 to 16.1. There was a significant increase in 
the percentage of literacy in all parts of India. While percentage 
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of literacy increased from 23.9 to 47.7 in Travancore, in the 
case of Cochin and Baroda, the increase was from 28.1 to 35.4 
and 17.7 to 23 during 1931-41. The literacy movement which 
emerged as a powerful mass programme in 1939-40 got 
transformed into an officially sponsored stereotype activity 
during 1940-44. With the gradual change in the setup brought 
about by the decreasing involvement of the leaders, 
presumably due to their more active involvement in freedom 
movement, the character and the tempo of the literacy 
programme were affected. In fact, by 1944 when the Report of 
the Post-War Educational Development in India (Sergeant 
Committee), suggested a 25-year plan for the development of 
Indian education, a long term programme for eradication of 
illiteracy was worked out. To quote the Report: the problem of 
liquidating illiteracy and establishing effective arrangements 
for adult education must be tackled as quickly as possible. 

Once a comprehensive system of national education has been 
inaugurated it might be feasible to complete the work of adult 
literacy within twenty-five years. 

In view of the urgency of the problem and lack of resources, 
the Sergeant Committee recommended a campaign approach 
and highlighted the importance of devoting the first five years 
to necessary preparation. The committee observed that the 
responsibility of adult education must rest with the state but 
every effort should be made to enlist the aid of suitable 
voluntary organisations wherever available. While there was 
a basic shift in the official policy towards adult education, the 
concept remained the same during the pre-Independence era. 
If adult education was recognised as a non-official activity in 
1920s, it became an official programme by 1940s. It seems that 
the success of the Provincial Mass Literacy Campaigns and 
the initiatives of non-officials and social reformers and the 
increasing intensity of freedom struggle and the awakening 
of the masses were the crucial factors that moulded the British 
policy towards Indian adult education. 

The launching of literacy campaigns all over India and the 
active association of eminent Indians created a conducive 
atmosphere for the development of adult education movement 
in India and also led to the formation of professional societies. 
The need for a central organisation was increasingly felt by 
some of the adult educators who founded the Indian Adult 
Education Society in Delhi in 1937. The initiative taken by this 
society in organising the first All India Adult Education 
Conference in Delhi in March 1938 to confer and explore the 
possibilities of bringing into being a central organisation 
yielded result in December 1939, when the Second All India 
Adult Education Conference held in Bhagalpur adopted the 
Constitution of Indian Adult Education Association. Set up 
with the objective of promoting the development of adult 
education movement in India, the Association tried to 
popularise the movement through a number of ways; the most 
effective being radio talks arranged in 1945. In the development 
of adult education as a profession, the Idara-Talim-o-Taragqi 
(Institute of Adult Education) of the Jamia Millia also played 
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a significant role through publications, lectures and setting 
up education centres and literacy circles in Delhi. However, it 
was the publication of the Report of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
1939, defined the scope and importance of adult education as 
a distinct professional activity. To quote: 


The function of Adult Education. . . cannot be confined to 
promotion and maintenance of literacy. . . . The main aim is 
to arouse the interest of illiterates. . . and make him wish to 
learn. The best way of doing this may well be through 
activities closely associated with his daily work. In the 
widest sense (adult education) is only one aspect of the 
problem of social reconstruction. . . . The literacy campaign 
is only one aspect of the adult education movement. . . . 
The primary aim of the campaign must not merely to make 
adult literate but to keep them literate. 


While the report was adopted by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1940, the outbreak of Second World 
War affected the position of adult education. The interest was 
revived by the Sergeant Committee in 1944. With the 
intensification of freedom struggle the recommendations of 
Sergeant Committee could not be operationalised. Throughout 
the first half of the nineteenth century, adult education 
programmes continued with varying intensity in different parts 
of India. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The emergence of India as an independent and democratic 
nation brought about certain basic changes in the policy and 
programme of adult education. The Government of India 
initiated programmes to cater to the changing needs of a 
democratic nation. The Constitution of India which defined 
the role of the Government of India (centre), vis-à-vis, state 
governments made the latter responsible for adult education. 
Since the centre designed the adult education policy and 
programmes for the entire country, and provided the major 
share of funds to state for its implementation and coordinated 
the overall activities, it assumed a dominant and decisive role 
in shaping the character of adult education. 

The development of a new policy towards adult education 
in the independent India was necessitated due to a variety of 
socio-economic and political factors: adoption of the welfare 
approach to development necessitated extensive and intensive 
involvement of government and bureaucracy in carrying out 
structural reforms in various fields and also the creation of 
infrastructure; the leadership role of the Education Minister 
of the Government of India; implementation of the Mass 
Literacy Campaign during the period 1938-47, which had made 
the masses, their organisations and leaders conscious of the 
role of adult education in development. Since India at the time 
of Independence was economically backward and extremely 


underdeveloped and had a low literacy rate of 12.2 per cent., 
the leadership realized that freedom had no meaning for the 
ignorant and poor masses unless it was made tangible through 
activities which helped them improve their social and 
economic conditions. Although adult education formed a part 
of several development programmes of Government of India 
and recognised as one of the two top priority programmes in 
education, it was felt that the prevalent colonial pattern of 
adult education was too inadequate to meet the growing needs 
and aspirations of a democratic nation where every adult would 
have certain rights and responsibilities which they would find 
it difficult to discharge without basic education. How to design 
a dynamic adult education programme was one of the 
challenges before the professional adult educators as well as 
the Government of India. The Indian Adult Education 
Association, a non-official organisation of professional adult 
educators, took up the task of ‘reviewing the role of adult 
education and reinterpreting its functions in a democratic set 
up, in their annual conference held in Rewa during 29-31 
December 1947. It was observed that ‘adult education must 
aim at enabling the common man to live a richer life in all its 
aspects—social, economic, cultural and moral’ and for the 
first time, the social aspect of adult education was emphasised 
by the professional adult educators. 

Adult education as other education programmes could not 
be undertaken to the desired extent because of the partition of 
the country which led to displacement of millions of people, 
disruption of social life and depletion of resources. The main 
attention of the Government and leaders was focused on the 
problem of rehabilitation of refugees. 


@ Social Education (Civic Literacy) Programme 


The recommendations of the non-official body, Indian Adult 
Education Association, were taken seriously by the official 
body—CABE, which appointed a sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Mohan Lal Saxena, the then Minister for Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Government of India, on 15 January 1948 
to work out a detailed ‘scheme for adult education and literacy’. 
The Committee comprising seven eminent educationists of 
India, viz., Humayun Kabir, Mata Prasad, K.G. Saiyadain, V.S. 
Jha, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and M.K. Sidhanta, felt 
the need for giving a new orientation to the scheme of adult 
education and suggested the importance of laying 'greater 
emphasis on the social aspect'. It coined the term social 
education. Defining the objectives and operational details of 
the programme of social education, the committee aimed at 
achieving the target of 50 per cent literacy among 12-45 age 
group within a period of five years. These recommendations, 
which were accepted by the CABE with minor modifications 
at its meeting held at Allahabad during 6-9 January 1949 and 
reiterated by the Conference of Provincial Ministers of 
Education held in New Delhi during 19-20 February 1949 
formed the basis of social education programme in India during 


1950s. However, the credit for popularising the idea and 
translating it into a programme goes to the then Minister for 
Education, Maulana Azad, who evinced special interest in the 
programme and was keen to make ‘an immediate start with the 
new scheme’ notwithstanding the financial stringency. The 
fact that a decision was taken to earmark a sum of one crore of 
rupees for social education (out of the total education budget 
of Rs 20 crores) show the official concern for and commitment 
to adult education. It was stated that 90 per cent of the proposed 
budget for social education should be distributed among States 
in proportion to the number of illiterates while the remaining 
10 per cent should be reserved for central activities. The 
deteriorating finances caused by the failure of crops in 1950- 
51 and rehabilitation of refugees restrained the Government 
of India from honouring the commitment. 

The following objectives of social education were 
recommended by the Mohan Lal Saxena Committee: (a) To 
instill a consciousness of the rights and duties of citizenship 
and foster a spirit of service to the community; (b) To develop 
a love for democracy and impart an understanding of the way 
in which democracy functions; (c) To disseminate knowledge 
of the outstanding problems and difficulties facing the country 
and the world; (d) To develop love for the pride in our cultural 
heritage through the knowledge of our history, geography 
and culture; (e) To teach the simple laws of personal and 
community health and develop habits of hygiene and 
cleanliness; (f) To foster the growth of the cooperative spirit 
as a way of life; (g) To provide training in crafts both as a 
hobby and as a means to economic betterment; (h) To provide 
cultural and recreational facilities by way of folk dances, drama, 
music, poetry, recitation and other ways of spontaneous self- 
expression; (i) To provide through these various activities as 
well as through reading and discussion groups, an 
understanding of the basic moral values; (j) To give a 
reasonable mastery over the tools of learning—reading, 
writing, simple arithmetic and to create an interest in 
knowledge; and (k) To provide facilities for continuation of 
education through libraries, discussion groups, clubs and 
institutions like peoples’ colleges. 

The committee also identified five aspects of social 
education to be the core-curriculum, viz., (1) Health and 
Hygiene (2) Family and Community living (3) Vocations (4) 
Literacy and Cultural activities and (5) Recreational activities. 
In short, social education defined as a ‘course of study directed 
towards the production of consciousness of citizenship among 
people and promotion of social solidarity among them’ had 
three aspects: (i) The spread of literacy among grown-up 
illiterates, (ii) the production of an educated mind in the masses 
in the absence of literacy education and (iii) the inculcation of 
lively sense of rights and duties of citizenship—both as 
individuals and members of a powerful nation. 

The implementation strategies were worked out by the 
different state governments. The duration of the programme 
was 180 hours to be spread over 90 days—on an average of 
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2 hrs per day. The teacher-student ratio was 1:30. The 
programme was to be undertaken especially but not 
exclusively by primary school teachers who were paid an 
honorarium of Rs 10 per month and a recurring allowance of 
Rs 25 and Rs 11 per year for contingencies. The target group 
was 12-40 years. A detailed syllabus for training of instructors 
was also prepared. The scheme was flexible enough to enable 
each state to develop a variety of operational strategies. Delhi 
introduced education caravan, consisting of four vans, one 
to serve as a mobile stage, another as a moving cinema and 

the remaining two as exhibition vans for the promotion of 
social education in rural areas. The caravan toured 300 villages 

holding three-day educational melas at one centre during 1949- 

50. West Bengal and Bihar also emphasised recreational and 

cultural aspects of social education, while Madras and Bombay 

concentrated on setting up libraries. Uttar Pradesh and 

Madhya Pradesh organised social education camps during 

summer vacations. Almost every state had its own programme 

of social education during 1949-50. 

The programme picked up with the launching of the First 
Five-Year Plan which made a provision of Rs 5 crores for social 
education. With the creation of a full-fledged Ministry of 
Community Development and Co-operation in 1952 and the 
integration of social education with the community develop- 
ment programme, more systematic attempts were made to tackle 
the problem of illiteracy. 

The integration of social education with the community 
development programme was based on the premise that any 
large scale and effective programme for adult literacy must be 
based on the closest possible coordination between education 
and community development. Social education and adult 
literacy were to be developed as extension activities 
undertaken by educational institutions, especially village 
schools in collaboration with Panchayats, cooperatives and 
voluntary organisations. Community development programme 
aimed at ‘community uplift through community action’, 
covering agriculture, irrigation, communication, education, 
health, social welfare, etc. The First Five-Year Plan emphasised 
that social education approach must permeate all programmes 
of state aid to the people. 

Community Development Programme was conceived as a 
centre-based programme at block level. A number of blocks 
constituted a project. Each block on an average covered a 
population of 66,000. While the Block Development Officer 
was responsible for the overall implementation of the project 
in the area, a chief social education officer supervised social 
education programme which was carried out at grass root level 
by a male and female social education officer. Programme of 
social education in the blocks included formation of 
community centres, youth clubs, Mahila Mandals, adult 
literacy centres, farmers groups, recreation centres and training 
of gram sahayaks. While the course content of social 
education under community development did not differ from 
the earlier one, the duration of the programme was increased 
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There were several significant achievements in the field of 
social education during 19501. Beginning with 55 selected 
biochs ia 1952. the community development movement 
extended to 4 lakh villages by the end of the Second Plan. It 
was cutumated that during the First Five-Year Plan, nearty 35 
lakh ibecrates became iterate (out of 67 lakhs enrolled in adult 
baeracy centres) whereas during the Second Plan nearly 40 
lakh attamed Imeracy. Besides, 63,000 community centres, 454 
school cum community centres, $5000 youth clubs, nearly 100 
Vibrarcy and five Social Education Organisers Training Centres 
were also established during the First Five-Year Plan. Some of 
the key national level institutions also came up during 1950s, 
viz. Literacy House, (1953), National Fundamental Education 
Centre (1956) and National Book Trust, Central Board of 
Workers Education (1957). 

The Government of India accorded importance to the 
production and distribution of suitable literature to neoliterates 
through a centrally sponsored scheme which provided 
assistance to several agencies, viz., Mysore State Adult 
Education Council, Jamia Millia, indian Adult Education 
Association, etc. Besides the Ministry of Education instituted 
prizes to authors of best books for nco-literates in different 
languages and organised workshops in literacy journalism. 
Central assistance was also provided to voluntary 
organisations, and for production of audio-visual aids, 
Promotion of workers education, development of rural radio 
forums and setting up of permanent adult schools on 
experimental basis. 

In spite of its multi-dimensional development during 1950s, 
most states failed to utilise fully the sanctioned outlay for 
adult education. On scrutiny of progress of various schemes 
during the Second Plan, the Committee on Plan Projects 
observed that nearly 50 per cent of the states utilised less 
than 50 per cent of the provision made for social education. 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar with literacy 
percentages of 14.7, 16.9, and 18.2 had shortfalls in expenditure 
to the extent of 78.8 per cent, 73.8 per cent and 73 per cent 
respectively. Sub-scheme-wise shortfall was further striking. 
In the case of production of literature the shortfall was 61.9 
per cent in the state sector. In the case of central schemes, the 
shortfall in expenditure was 20 per cent; as against the 
approved provision of Rs 62.50 lakhs, the expenditure was Rs 
49.76 lakhs during the Second Plan. It was observed that the 
main reasons for shortfalls were ‘defective planning and 
defective financial administration.’ Had there been full 
utilisation of the sanctioned budget, achievements would have 
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The programme did not make a dent in rural arcan "Except for 
certain nolated examples bere and there, a large percentage o! 
the rural community has by and large been impervious to the 
influence of adult literacy programme. ` It was calculated that the 
benefits of social education programme was actually derived by 
0.3 per cent of the population. It was noted that since the key 
grass-root level workers—Social Education Officers —were 
burdened with diverse responsibilities, they failed to achieve 
social education specially in the absence of suitable literature 
expert guidance and adequate research support. 

During 1950s, India received international support towards 
the development of adult education. While a number of Indian 
adult educators were trained by the American team led by 
Dr Frank C. Laubach and Dr Wealthy Fisher, the Ford 
Foundation provided grants for setting up Social Education 
Training Centres. The Indo-American cooperation in adult 
education did not last long due to political reasons, the only 
exception being the World Literacy Inc., which continued to 
provide financial support to Literacy House at Lucknow 
Subsequently India received funds from the UNESCO for 
setting up the National Fundamental Education Centre and 
organisation of a regional seminar on reading materials for 
neoliterates. While all these international inputs strengthened 
Indian adult education, it remained basically a centre-based 
programme and did not develop into a popular movement 
Although Dr Frank Laubach submitted a proposal to the 
Government of India for launching an All India Literacy 
Campaign in 1950, it was shelved due to paucity of funds. The 
official policy revolved around the expansion of elementary 
education. It was argued by policy planners that by providing 
free and compulsory education to all the children by 1960, the 
problem of illiteracy could be tackled more effectively. The 
failure to achieve universalisation of elementary education by 
1960, the successful emergence of Gram Shikshan Mohim 
and the paucity of resources, limitations of social education 
programme and the proclamation of Education Policy (1967), 
all paved the way for change in the adult education concept 
and policy by mid-1960s. 

The Gram Shikshan Mohim (Village Education Campaign) 
was the first successful literacy campaign undertaken in 
independent India during the late 1950s. The campaign was a 
resounding success, and gradually spread over the entire state 
of Maharashtra during 1960s and significantly contributed 
towards increase of literacy in the state. During 1961-71, the 
literacy in the state increased by about 10 per cent, i.e., from 
29.82 per cent to 39.18 per cent as against the 5 per cent 
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It was in 1956 that the most widely accepted definition of 
functional Imeracy was formulated by Willam Gray According 
to bum. “A penoa n functionally bterate when be has acqqauted 
the know ledge and skills in reading and writing whach enable 
hom to engage in all those activities n which l&cracy n normally 
assumed in his culture or group. 

While the Second World Conference on Adult Education 
held in Canada in 1960 reaffirmed the importance of closely 
linking adult education to productive activity, work and 
development, the Workd Conference of Education Ministers 
on ‘Eradication of Illiteracy’, held in Tehran in 1965, defined 
functional literacy with greater precision and the close link of 
literacy and social and economic progress was discussed m 
detail. The conference observed that: 


Adult literacy. an essential clement in general development, 
must be linked to economic and social priorities and to 
present and future need for labour. . . . Rather than an end 
in itself functional literacy should be regarded as a way of 
preparing man for a social, civic and economic role that 
goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary literacy training 
consisting merely in the teaching of reading and writing. 
The very process of learning to read and write should be 
made an opportunity for acquiring information that can 
immediately be used to improve living standards; reading 
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the All india Radio. The functional literacy programme was 
woven around the selected themes related to high yielding 
varieties of seed and farm practices. These three activities 


or improved physical inputs could by themselves achieve 
much if the farmer remained illiterate and hence the functional 
literacy was in-built into the project as a key component with 
the following objectives. To enable farmers to (i) read and 
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understand labels on fertilizer bags; (ii) fill up loan application 
forms, input cards (iii) keep simple account of operations, and 
(iv) read and make use of simple extension bulletins, rural 
newspapers, etc. The FTFL project was jointly undertaken by 
three Ministries—Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
Information and Broadcasting, and Education and Culture, 
and it aimed at training about 5 million farm families in 100 
Selected H.Y.P. districts and imparting functional literacy to 
one million adults at the cost of ninety million rupees. Apart 
from Government of India funds, the project also received the 
UNDP and UNESCO assistance. During the Fourth Plan 
Rs 60 million by the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
farmers training, Rs 20 million by the Ministry of Education for 
functional literacy and Rs 10 million by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting for farm broadcasting were 
provided for this project. 

The organisational structure and programme components 
of FTFL project were worked out in detail by the Government 
of India. The FTFL project was conceived as a centre-based 
programme with an instructor learner ratio of 1:30. The project 
was confined to 3 H.Y.P. districts in a state and the maximum 
number of centres per district was limited to 60 and they were 
under the charge of a project officer who was assisted by six 
part time supervisors (each with 10 centres) or two full time 
Supervisors (each with 30 centres). The duration of functional 
literacy programme was one year and it was organised in two 
phases of six months each. Each phase had 150 hours of 
effective teaching. The programme was implemented on all 
working days and on an average of one and half hours 
daily. The learning materials were region-specific and 
problem-oriented and the Directorate of Adult Education 
(New Delhi) prepared the first book entitled Kisan Saksharata 
Pehli Pustak, Teacher's guide and supplementary 
readers. These materials were prepared as prototypes 
for easy adaptation to different situations. More than 70 
titles were brought out in India. A combination of methods 
were used in curriculum transaction, viz., demonstration, 
practical training, oral instruction audio-visual communication 
and discussions. The detailed guidelines for the 
implementation of the project were prepared by the 
Government of India and the states were requested to follow 
the directives of the centre. 

Commenced as a pilot project in three districts in 1968, the 
programme expanded during the next ten years and covered 
144 districts out of 397 by 1977. It was estimated that on an 
average 50,000 farm families attended the functional literacy 
classes each year. During the Fourth Plan nearly 30 lakh 
farmers joined the functional literacy classes as against the 
target of 100 lakh, and an expenditure of Rs 80 lakh was incurred 
as against the proposed outlay of Rs 200 lakh. The project 
was evaluated at different points of time and by national and 
international agencies. The evaluation study conducted by 
the Directorate of Adult Education in 1970 revealed the utility 
of the functional literacy programme in contributing to 


agricultural production. The dropout rate was only 17.5 per 
cent. The subsequent evaluation conducted by a committee 
in 1977 noted that funds provided for the scheme at district 
level were inadequate and the interdepartmental coordination 
was far from satisfactory. In addition the supervisory system 
was almost non-existent. It was observed that a substantial 
proportion of the grass-root level workers had no training and 
in many districts, the follow-up programmes for neo-literates 
were found to be weak. 

While the programme implemented exclusively through 
official channels succeeded in developing skills and 
disseminating knowledge of improved agricultural practices, 
among farmers, had certain limitations since the beneficiaries 
were mainly from relatively well-off and enterprising farmers 
who were desirous of introducing new agricultural practices. 
The programme touched only the fringe of the problem, 
leaving the mass of the illiterates — exploited marginal farmers 
and landless agricultural workers—outside its scope. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, the operationalisation of 
the project over a decade did enable a section of Indian adult 
educators to enhance their professional skills in the integration 
of the components of literacy and functionality. It also revealed 
the problems likely to be encountered in any interdepartmental 
development programme. 

The concept of functionality found a place in several 
programmes during 1970s. Functional Literacy for Adult 
Women was an important project introduced during 1975-76. 
By 1977, it covered 23 States/Union Territories. Its aim was to 
impart non-formal education using functional literacy as the 
means, besides accelerating the participation of adult women 
in the developmental efforts of the community so as to bring 
about attitudinal changes among them which would enable 
women to play their role as citizens. The scheme was conceived 
as a package of services to adult women in 15-45 age group 
and was implemented jointly by the Department of Education 
and Social Welfare in the experimental ICDS project areas. 
The functional literacy classes were organised by Anganwadi 
workers of Integrated Child Development Services, who were 
given an additional honorarium of Rs 50 per month. The 
programme contents included the elements of health and 
hygiene, food and nutrition, home management and childcare, 
civic and vocational education. 

The phase of functional literacy also witnessed the 
establishment of National Board of Adult Education (1969), 
Directorate of Adult Education (1971) and emergence of non- 
formal education programmes. During the Fifth and Sixth Five 
Year Plans, efforts were made to integrate adult education 
with a number of developmental programmes. Directorate of 
Adult Education identified 65 schemes/programmes in 
different departments of the Government of India which had 
substantial component of non-formal education. Some of the 
significant schemes were Krishi Vigyan Kendras, Workers 
Education Programme, Nehru Yuvak Kendra, Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment, Shramik Vidyapeeth, Rural 


Welfare Extension and Family and Child Welfare project, etc. 
While the Krishi Vigyan Kendras were concerned with 
technical literacy and aimed at imparting education through 
work experience to rural youth in agriculture and allied subjects, 
the Shramik Vidyapeeth were intended to provide integrated 
education and training courses for different categories of 
urban workers with a view to improving their professional 
competency and also enriching their lives. 


(iii) National Adult Education Programme 


By early 1970s two significant events, Paulo Freire's writings 
on conscientiation approach and the deliberations of 
International Symposium on literacy held in Persepolis in 1975 
seem to have influenced the concept of adult education. 
Viewing education as an element in the process of human 
liberation, Freire considered the main task of adult education 
is to bring about a process of critical reflection that leads to 
are key elements of liberating education and the role of adult 
educator was to enter into dialogue with illiterates about 
concrete situations and offer them the instruments with which 
they can teach themselves to read and write. Freire's ideology 
was reaffirmed in the Declaration of Persepolis, which 
considered literacy to be ‘not just the process of learning the 
skills of reading, writing and arithmetic but a contribution to 
the liberation of man and to his full development.’ Further the 
Declaration clarified that: 


The concept of functionality must be extended to include 
all its dimensions political, economic, social and cultural. 
Just as development is not only economic growth, so 
literacy must aim above all to arouse in the individual a 
critical awareness of social reality and to enable him or her 
to understand, master and transform his or her destiny. 


These ideas had their impact on Indian adult education in 
India. The scope and significance of combining the twin 
components of functionality and liberation was realised in 
1978 when the then Government in power, (Janata Government) 
emphasised ‘redistributive justice’ to alleviate poverty and 
liquidate illiteracy. The Government of India gave top priority 
to adult education and issued a Policy Statement on Adult 
Education and formulated the National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) in 1978. The conceptual framework of 
NAEP laid equal emphasis on literacy, functionality and social 
awareness and visualised adult education as ‘means to bring 
about a fundamental change in the process of socio-economic 
development, from a situation in which the poor remain passive 
spectators at the fringe of the development activity to being 
enabled to be at its centre and as active participants’. 
Emphasizing that ‘literacy ought to be recognised as an 
integral part of individual's personality, it was assumed that 
the illiterate and the poor can rise to their own liberation 
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through literacy, dialogue and action’. In fact, considering 
education as a means of man's liberation and tool for human 
development was in conformity with ancient Indian adage (Sa 
Vidya Ya Vimuktaya) and the educational philosophies of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. 

The NAEP was mainly conceived on a project pattern with 
adult education centres functioning as grass root level units 
and cach of them catering to 25-30 illiterate adults. Initially 
(1978-80), the duration of the programme was for 10 months 
(300—500 hours). However it was extended to three years after 
the review in 1980, according to which the programme was to 
be operationalised in three stages to be spread over three 
years. While the first stage of basic literacy was of 300-350 
hours duration, the second and third stages were of 150 and 
100 hours respectively. The contents of the first year 
programme included basic literacy, numeracy, knowledge about 
health, family life, vocations related to the learners’ background 
and laws relevant for family life. Since the focus of the second 
and third year programme was on reinforcement of literacy 
and improvement of vocational studies, no specific content 
was laid down and freedom was given to the organising 


was reduced to two years. 

Though equal emphasis was laid on literacy, functionality 
and social awareness, in the course of operationalisation, 
functionality was in actual practice relegated to secondary 
position. The Review Committee on NAEP observed that: 


The programmes so far have largely remained confined to 
literacy, the development orientation of the programme has 
been superficial and the functional components in the 
course almost non-existent . . . while the importance of 
functionality and awareness as integral parts of the adult 
education programme is being increasingly recognised, 
much efforts would be needed to achieve this integration 
into practice. 


of Education (MHRD) during 1980s revealed that ‘functionality 
and awareness component generally got neglected or poorly 
reflected’ and achievement level of learners varied from 40 to 
60 per cent. Since large sections of the poor and illiterate 
masses identified NAEP as their programme, ‘the dropout rate 
has been much lower than was feared’. The high level of 
participation of women, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, involvement of voluntary agencies has been a 
significant achievement of the NAEP. Besides the resource 
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base of adult education was also strengthened by setting up 
the State Resource Centres. The involvement of the selected 
social science research organisations in evaluation of adult 
education programmes helped in promoting credibility of the 
programme and indirectly in expansion. During 1980s as many 
as 56 evaluation different institutions in India conducted studies. 

The 1980s also witnessed the expansion of University Adult 
Education in India when the University Grants Commission 
provided 100 per cent grants to universities to take up adult, 
continuing education and extension activities with the active 
participation of university community. Of the 226 universities, 
deemed universities and institutions of national importance 
in India (during 1995-96), 93 set up separate Departments of 
Adult Continuing Education. The expansion of University 
Adult Education since 1978 had its impact on the progress of 
research. Compared to 41 PhD theses on adult education 
brought out during 1946-79, as many as 139 theses came out 
during 1980-98. With the launching of the Mass Programme 
of Functional Literacy in 1986, the scope for participation of 
students—both at college and schools—increased tremen- 
dously. The expansion of Nehru Yuvak Kendras provided an 
opportunity to non-student youth to participate in literacy 
programme and other developmental activities. 


(iv) Programmes of National Literacy Mission 


Emphasising that literacy was as an important component of 
human resource development, the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
(1985-90) stated the need for strengthening the programme 
for training in functional skills relevant to economic activities 
and adopting the strategy of mass movement to cover the 
huge target of illiterates. The importance of literacy was 
reiterated by the National Policy on Education (1986) which 
envisaged that adult education would be a means for reducing 
economic, social and gender disparities and the nation as a 
whole would assume the responsibility for providing resource 
support. Working out the implementation strategies, the 
Programme of Action recommended that: ‘emphasis in adult 
education programme should be on skill development and 
creation of awareness among the learners of the national goals, 
of development programmes, and for liberation from 
oppression’. Subsequently when promotion of literacy became 
an important national mission, the document on National 
Literacy Mission (NLM) specified that the objective of NLM 
would be to impart functional literacy to 80 million illiterates in 
15-35 age group by 1995 through a variety of means and with 
the active involvement of all sections of society. The concept 
of functional literacy envisaged under NLM was much broader 
than the earlier and included the following four aspects: (i) 
achieving self-reliance in basic numeracy, (ii) becoming aware 
of the cause of ones deprivation and moving towards 
amelioration of conditions through organisation and 
participation in the process of development, (iii) acquiring 
skills to improve the economic status and general well-being 


and (iv) imbibing the values of national integration, 
conservation of the environment, women's equality, 
observance of small family norms, etc. This expanded concept 
of functional literacy may be termed as developmental literacy 
in view of its coverage of all aspects of human life and emphasis 
on the promotion of national concerns. Thus developmental 
literacy may be defined as literacy for all round development 
of human beings and nations. By enabling individuals to lead 
enlightened, productive and socially conscious lives, the 
developmental literacy aims at the development of the nation 
as a whole. 

With a change in the concept, the operational strategies 
were also modified to make it a mass movement through total 
literacy campaigns. However, the breakthrough came with an 
experiment in mass literacy campaign spearheaded by an NGO, 
viz., Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad in Ernakulam District in 
1989 with the objective of making an entire district fully literate 
within a period of one year. The campaign was implemented 
with the active cooperation of the district administration and 
all sections of society in a time bound, volunteer-based and 
cost-effective manner. The campaign approach was charac- 
terised by large scale mobilisation through a multifaceted 
communication strategy which fully exploited the traditional 
folk culture. The instant success of the campaign approach 
had a snowballing effect and similar campaigns were launched 
in quick succession all over the country. Of the 525 districts in 
India, more than 80 per cent (447 districts) launched Total 
Literacy Campaigns (TLC) by March 1998. During the decade 
1988-98, 68.5 million learners have been made literate as against 
the target of 100 million by 1999, which is a remarkable 
achievement given the size of the country and its diversities 
in terms of geography, religion and culture. Although a perusal 
of the 130 evaluation reports of TLC districts, shows that only 
25 per cent of districts have succeeded in achieving a literacy 
rate of above 80 per cent, the Census Report of 2001, reveals 
that the literacy percentage has increased from 52 to 65.38 
during 1991—2001. Besides, the cumulative number of literacy 
volunteers mobilised since the launching of the literacy 
campaigns has exceeded ten million. Thus the literacy 
campaign represents the largest ever civil mobilisation in the 
history of the country. 

Consequent upon the successful implementation of literacy 
campaign in the Ernakulam District in Kerala and its emergence 
as the first fully literate district in India, the Total Literary 
Campaign has been adopted by the NLM as the principal 
strategy for eradication of illiteracy in the country. As on March 
2000, the TLC has been launched in 526 districts (out of 588 
districts) in the country. Besides, the NLM supports the Rural 
Functional Literacy Programme (RFLP) in 30 districts (located 
in six states, viz., Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur, Nagaland and Sikkim), which are sparsely 
populated and hilly areas where campaign mode could not be 
adopted. The RFLP is a centre based programme where an 
instructor imparts literacy to 20-30 illiterates for 200 hours 


spread over a year. Apart from these two major programmes 
several state governments, voluntary agencies and edu- 


cational institutions have been implementing various types 
of small scale projects and innovative programmes. During 
the period 1988-2000, NLM succeeded in imparting literacy to 
849.39 lakh persons through various programmes. 

With a view to consolidating the gains of literacy campaigns 
and programmes and providing the neoliterates further 
opportunities for learning, the NLM launched a scheme of 
Continuing Education in 1996 (revised in 1999), which 
envisaged the setting up of a Continuing Education (CE ) 
Centre for a population of 2000-2500. The CE Centre is 
conceived as an institutional mechanism, which would provide 
a range of basic literacy, post literacy and target specific 
programmes covering equivalency, income generation, special 
interest, and skill oriented programmes. Each centre is managed 
by two part time functionaries viz., Prerak (Facilitator) and an 
Assistant Prerak. For every 8-10 CE centres, one centre is 
designated as a nodal CE centre whose functionaries are 
entrusted with the overall responsibility of monitoring and 
supervision of the centres. As on 28 February 2002, there 
were 1,10,563 CE Centres in 22 states in India. 


(v) Some Innovative Programmes 


Besides the above programmes, several innovative projects 
have been planned and implemented by different organisations 
for the promotion of adult and continuing education in India. 
Mahila Samakhya (Education for Women's Equality) is an 
innovative project initiated in 1988, for the education and 
empowerment of women in rural areas who belong to socially 
and economically marginalised groups. The programme aims 
at enhancing self image and self-confidence of women, and 
creating an environment where women can seek knowledge 
and information and play a positive role in their own 
development and the development of society. The Mahila 
Sangha (Womens Collective) is the focal point in each village 
which provides space where women can meet, be together 
and begin the process of reflecting, asking questions and 
addressing their needs. The process of mobilising and 
organising women is done by a Sahayogini or facilitator who 
looks after the villages. Developing a critical faculty and 
enhancing learning underlies all Mahila Samakhya activities. 
The programme has not only succeeded in generating demand 
for literacy and education for children, especially girls but 
also addressing a wide range of issues related to health, 
improving civic amenities, struggle for equal and minimum 
wages, violence against women, child marriage and child 
labour, seeking and obtaining literacy and numeracy skills for 
women and organising residential courses through Mahila 
Shikshan Kendras (Womens Training Centres) for young 
girls/women who could not benefit from formal schools. As 
on March 2000, the programme has been in operation in 9000 
villages spread over 60 districts in the states of Karnataka, 
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Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh. The programme was conferred the 
UNESCO Noma Prize for the year 2001. 

Open and Distance Learning approach has been effectively 
used by the National Open School and Open universities to 
cater to the learning needs of neoliterates. An Open Basic 
Education Programme has been conceived by the National 
Open School (NOS) in collaboration with National Literacy 
Mission with a view to providing a learning continuum to 
neoliterates. It envisages a three stage programme which 
would provide education equivalent to standard III, V, VIII of 
the formal system to neoliterates through distance mode so 
that they could acquire formal certification and continue 
studies. Apart from the Life Enrichment Programme of NOS, 
several awareness oriented programmes, related to Panchayati 
Raj, Self-help Group Formation, Women and Development are 
also being offered by the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University for adults who have no formal education or have 
been educated upto class VIII. These programmes are regularly 
telecast through an exclusive educational television channel— 
Gyan Darshan, and broadcast through the FM radio—Gyan 
Vani, for the benefit of students and masses. In fact the mass 
communication media like radio, television and films have been 
playing an important role in promoting adult education in India. 
Based on the Canadian experience of Farm Radio, India had 
launched in 1950s, Radio Rural Forums with a view to enabling 
farmers make use of farm related information. Subsequently 
the All India Radio started the Farm and Home Radio Broadcast 
during 1960s with a view to providing technical information 
on crops to farmers and also educate women about their role 
in the process of change from traditional to a more modern 
form of agriculture. One of the world's largest radio-based 
literacy project named as Project Radio Education for Adult 
Literacy (PREAL) was implemented in four states in India, 
viz., Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
during 1990s mainly by using radio as reinforcement of reading 
skills initially acquired by learners at local literacy centres. 
The taped radio lessons and a primer were provided to 
learners. Television has also been playing an important role in 
the promotion of literacy and adult education programmes in 
India. 

Apart from Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
(SITE), INSAT experiments of televising instructional and 
awareness building programmes, several organisations, viz., 
Central Health Education Bureau, ICDS, Directorate of 
Agricultural Extension, National Literacy Mission, have 
produced a number of video programmes with a view to 
promoting literacy and awareness among adults which are 
telecast through the National Channels at regular intervals. 
During 1990s, the National Literacy Mission produced about 
500 motivational, educational, recreational and training films 
in adult education. 

The different programmes on Adult Continuing Education 
are implemented through a number of Government 
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organisations, educational and training institutions and NGOs, 
at national, state and district levels. While the Directorate of 
Adult Education (New Delhi) provides technical and academic 
support to NLM at national level, the 25 State Resource Centres 
impart training to adult education functionaries, prepare 
materials and undertake research and evaluation studies in 
their respective states. There are 85 Jan Shikshan Sansthan 
(Institute for People Education) in India (as on March 2001) 
which functions at district level and are primarily concerned 
with imparting vocational training to neoliterates. Apart from 
the 103 University Departments of Adult Continuing Education 
and Extension (as on March 2001) involved in teaching, 
research and extension, NGOs are active in the field of adult 
education such as Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samithi (BGVS); 
Indian Adult Education Association (IAEA), Literacy House, 
Seva Mandir, Nirantar, PRIA, Bengal Social Science League, 
YMCA and YWCA, Action Aid and World Literacy of Canada. 
While BGVS has played a key role in motivating, mobilising 
and sensitising the masses towards literacy, the IAEA has 
been functioning as a national level professional organisation 
involved in the promotion of adult education through research, 
training, extension and publications. 

Of all the events, the launching of the National Literacy 
Mission in 1988 and the emergence of Ernakulam as the first 
fully literate district in India stand out. While the former 
enhanced the status of adult education programme and 
assured political and policy support, the latter sparked off a 
series of literacy campaigns which led to the eradication of 
illiteracy from a number of districts. Of the several literacy 
campaigns, four (Ernakulam, West Bengal, Pondichery, Bhav 
Nagar) received UNESCO Literacy awards and recognition 
during 1990-1994. As observed by the Arun Ghosh Committee, 
these campaigns had a positive impact on the enrolment of 
children in primary schools, improving caste and communal 
relations, empowerment of women, besides sensitising the 
bureaucracy to the concerns of common man and above all 
placing literacy on the national agenda. The positive 
impact of literacy on development becomes clear when we 
examine the census data of 1981-1991 which brings out the 
correlation between literacy and a number of developmental 
indicators. The National Family Health Survey of 1999, bears 
testimony to the positive impact of literacy on several social 
and economic factors such as health and nutrition in relation 
to women. 

The growth and development of adult education 
programmes have generated a variety of the publications and 
audio and video materials. According to an estimate during 
the last 50 years about 250 books, 240 evaluation studies, 500 
articles, 169 doctoral dissertations on various aspects of adult 
education have been brought out. All these multifaceted 
professional developments have greatly aided the emergence 
of adult education as a distinct field of practice and discipline 
of study in India. 


MAIN TRENDS AND ISSUES 


The growth and development of adult education in India 
during the last hundred years reveal certain trends and raise a 
number of issues. During the past, the concept, policy and 
programmes of adult education in India have undergone 
several significant changes. Of the various national and 
international forces and factors that have influenced the 
character and development of Indian adult education, the 
changing policies of Government of India, role of international 
organisations like the UNESCO, the ideas of Paulo Freire and 
the commitment of key individuals were crucial. Four main 
concepts can be discerned in the history of Indian adult 
education, viz., basic literacy (1882-1947), civic literacy 
(1948-67), functional literacy (1968-77) and developmental 
literacy (1978-till date). Evolved at different points of time, 
these concepts were operationalised into a variety of 
programmes, projects and schemes, such as night schools, 
social education, farmers education and functional literacy, 
rural functional literacy, mass programme of functional literacy, 
national adult education programme, total literacy campaigns 
and continuing education. Besides a number of innovative 
projects were also implemented by official and non- 
governmental organisations, and the most noteworthy being, 
Mahila Samakhya Project and use of Open Distance Learning 
Approach. 

Notwithstanding the enormous expansion of adult 
education, non-formal and elementary education in India, the 
problem of illiteracy has been lingering on. It is both colossal 
and complex given the size of the country, its huge population, 
wide regional and gender disparities, economic and other 
cultural factors such as poverty, communalism, casteism, etc. 
Though in terms of population, India is the second largest 
country in the world with 1027 million people (according to 
2001 census), it has the highest number of illiterates—300 
million illiterates, forming 29.2 per cent of total illiterates in the 
world. The problem becomes more acute due to 29.9 per cent 
of people living below the poverty line and wide gender and 
regional disparities. Starting with a low level of 5.35 per cent in 
1901, the literacy rate tripled to 18.33 by 1951. By 1981, ithad 
more than doubled to 41.43 per cent. Over the years, there was 
not only an increase in the percentage of literacy, but also in 
the number of literates—the number of literates increased by 
more than ten times during 1951-2001, i.e., from 55 million to 
567 million. Even though decadewise objective comparison 
may not be possible due to the changes in the age-group of 
population from census to census, it is evident that increase 
in literacy observed during 1981-91 was higher than the earlier 
decade and the number of literates (359.28 million) exceeded 
the number of illiterates (328.88 million), thereby taking the 
literacy rate above the 50 per cent landmark. By 2001, the 
number of illiterates came down to 300 millions. While the. 
male literacy rate increased from 64.13 to 75.85 per cent during 
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Table 1 
Literacy Situation in India 1951-2001 


Population 


(in millions) 


7& Above 


Male 
Literacy 


Female 
Literacy 


illiterates 
(in millions) 


Source: Premchand, Statistical Database for Literacy, Indian Adult Education Association, New Delhi, 2001. 


1991-2001, the female literacy rate increased from 39.29to 54.16 
during the same period. There was a drastic decline in the gender 
disparity in literacy during the period (for details see Table 1). 

The slow progress of literacy, may be partly due to the 
discrepancy between the rates of growth of literacy and 
population and partly because of the ineffectiveness of 
primary schools in enrolling all children of school-going age 
till they complete class V. Though dropout rates at primary 
stage have been declining over the years, (from 58.5 to 39.74 
during 1980-81 to 1998-99), the high percentage of (44.05) never 
enrolled children (6-11 age group in rural areas) the low 
achievements of literacy projects and 40 per cent dropouts in 
the erstwhile centre-based adult education programmes, and 
comparatively lower achievements of literacy campaign have 
considerably restricted the progress of literacy in India. 

With the adoption of social welfare model of development 
by the Indian Constitution in 1950s, adult education became 
the legitimate concern of the Government of India. The 
progress and prospects of adult education in India, however, 
depended on the degree of interest shown by the key persons, 
particularly those concerned with policy formulation and 
programme development. 

After the proclamation of an exclusive policy statement on 
adult education in 1978, the status of adult education in India 
began to change. The policy support given during late 1970s 
was reiterated by the National Policy on Education, 1986 
(modified in 1992). The launching of the National Literacy 
Mission in 1988 gave a further fillip to adult education 
programmes. The main task of defining policy parameters, 
designing the programme package and providing funds rested 
with the Government of India. In evolving adult education 
policies and programmes, the Government of India invariably 
sought the cooperation of professionals and non-govern- 
mental organisations as members of various committees and 
working groups set up from time to time. In the implementation 
of programme, Government of India have consistently but 
cautiously encouraged the participation of NGOs. Starting 
with a 50 per cent recurring grant to NGOs in 1950s, the 
Government of India switched over to the policy of seeking 
their active cooperation after the proclamation of National 


Adult Education Policy in 1978. With the launching of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan and the National Literacy Mission, the 
Government of India, started providing 100 per cent programme 
grants to NGOs, and considered them as ‘partners in literacy 
programme'. These policy changes have also encouraged the 
participation of students and other members of society in 
literacy programme. With the successful operationalisation of 
Total Literacy Campaigns in several parts of India during 1990s, 
there has been tremendous increase in awareness of the 
importance of literacy among all sections of society thereby 
transforming the character of adult education into a mass 
movement and a societal concern. Though the process of change 
in the character of adult education has been slow, the trend 
indicates that Indian adult education instead of being an exclusive 
government activity is becoming a people's programme. 

Two clear trends are evident in the history of adult 
education in India. While Indian literacy campaigns are 
characterised by short periods (1-2 years) of intense activity 
followed by an uncertain interlude and final tapering off, the 
centre-based programmes have followed a slow but steady 
path for about a decade. Of the different major centre-based 
programmes, projects and schemes, viz., Social education, 
Farmers Education and Functional Literacy, Rural Functional 
Literacy; the first one had the longest run spreading over the 
first three Five Year Plans. All the three programmes were 
characterised by ambitious plans, targets and outlays. Their 
achievements were, however, modest. Though during the 
decade 1979—89, the Rural Functional Literacy Project enrolled 
249.14 lakhs adult learners, the number of those made literate 
was only 99.38 lakh. There was a wide variation in coverage of 
different programmes during 1980s. Against the target of 
covering 110 million adults during 1981-82 to 1985-86, only 16 
million were reported to have been made literate. The average 
number of persons rendered literate per year declined from 49 
Lakhs in 1985-88 to 44 lakh in 1988-90. Of the 38 million adults 
estimated to have been covered during the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan, only 23 million (61 per cent) were made literate. In short, 
there was considerable variation in the achievements of adult 
education programmes. It seems that there was an official 
obsession with the targets since most of the evaluations and 
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reviews hardly provided any details of qualitative achievement. 
It may be argued that one of the causes for the failure of adult 
education programme may be due to its poor quality and hence 
the collection of qualitative data becomes all the more 
important. 

The history of adult education bears testimony to the 
development and subsequent demolition of infrastructures at 
different periods. During 1950s, a national level institution, 
National Fundamental Education Centre, and several Regional 
Training Centres for Social Education officers and a number 
of Janata Colleges were set up only to be closed within a 
decade due to the change in the policy of Government of 
India. Since institutions take a long gestation period to attain 
professional excellence, and ethos, the continuation of the 
National Fundamental Education Centre and its development 
into a full-fledged national institution would have strengthened 
the professional base of adult education. One of the reasons 
for the slow pace of the growth of adult education as a distinct 
profession may be traced to the absence of special institutions 
during 1960-80. This trend changed in 1980s when several 
State Resource Centres and University Departments of Adult 
Education were set up as plan programmes. Although several 
State Governments had developed adequate administrative 
infrastructure for Social Education Programme during 1950s, 
it was dismantled during 1960s when the programme was 
terminated. The process of re-building infrastructure at state 
level began only in 1980s. In fact there has been no long-term 
vision of institutional development in the field of Indian adult 
education. This is mainly due to the policy of conceiving and 
implementing adult education as short-term activities or plan 
projects. Unless adult education is planned as a regular 
ongoing activity consisting of basic literacy, post literacy and 
continuing education with a provision for permanent 
professional institutions for the training of manpower at 
national and state levels, adult education in India will remain 
as a marginal activity with an uncertain future. 

There has been no dearth of funds for adult education. 
The outlays of adult education have increased from Rs 5 crores 
in the First Plan to Rs 1807.64 crores in the Eighth Plan inspite 
of the low share in the total outlays which varied from 1 to 8 
per cent. The state-wise progress of outlays of adult education 
during the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Plans also reveals 
significant increase in expenditure, though the expenditure 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan was much lower than the 
sanctioned outlay. However taking the state and central sector 
together, the expenditure during the Seventh Plan was much 
higher Rs 469 crores against the outlay of Rs 360 crores. This 
shows that while the Government of India evinced keen interest 
in adult education most of the state governments did not. 
Compared to the low expenditure in Second, Third and Fourth 
Five-Year Plans, there was substantial increase in the 
expenditure since the Fifth Plan onwards. This was the period 
when important policies and programmes were formulated 
which resulted in an increased expenditure. There has been 


considerable shortfall in programme-wise utilisation of funds. 
No programme had a record of hundred per cent utilisation of 
funds. Some cases of misappropriation of funds and even 
diversion to other programme have also been reported. Even 
during the Eight Plan, against the allocation of Rs 970.47 crores, 
only 717.92 crores (73.97 per cent) were utilised by the National 
Literacy Mission. Hence, one of the causes for the 
ineffectiveness of adult education programme may be traced 
to the pattern of utilisation of resources and not to the provision 
of outlays. As noted by several committees specially the 
Committee on Plan Projects and Auditor General of India, 
cumbersome administrative procedure, rigidity of financial 
norms, moral turpitude and biased attitude towards adult 
education are some of the factors which have hampered the 
utilisation of adult education funds. 

Different census reports have consistently revealed the 
comparative backwardness of women in literacy. Though the 
female literacy rate increased from 0.60 to 54.16 per cent during 
1901 to 2001, women constitute the bulk of illiterates even 
today. Illiteracy rate among rural women was 69.38 in 1991. 
Yet, special programmes for illiterate women have developed 
rather slowly. With the exception of condensed courses for 
adult women started by the Central Social Welfare Board in 
1950s, there were no specific programmes for women till the 
launching of the functional literacy for adult women in 1970s. 
The problem of illiteracy among women received the attention 
of the Government of India continuously during late 1970s 
and early 1980s, when it was noted that literacy itself is not a 
solution to the basic problems of poor women and any attempt 
to eradicate poverty should help the women to deal with the 
question of equality, social justice and development. There 
were no programmatic interventions till late 1980s. 
Subsequently the Mahila Samakhya addressed the issue in 
an innovative manner. Although there has been an increase in 
the rate of participation of women in literacy programmes during 
1980s, it is far from satisfactory. While a number of social, 
cultural and economic barriers have been restricting the 
participation of women in literacy programme, the contents of 
literacy primers and post-literacy literature continue to 
reinforce their traditional roles as mother, wife, daughter and 
perpetuate their subordinate status in society, which ultimately 
hampers the development of women. 

The programmes of research, training and development of 
academic courses in adult education started were slow to take 
off. During 1930s adult education research was mainly 
undertaken by committed adult educators. In the 1950s the 
National Fundamental Education Centre, New Delhi and 
Literacy House, Lucknow undertook research studies in the 
area of teaching illiterate adults and development of literacy 
primers. They also organised a number of training courses for 
the Social Education officers. With the establishment of 
Directorate of Adult Education in 1971, and after the launching 
of the NAEP in 1978, there was a significant increase in research 
and training activities. Systematic efforts have been made by 


the Government of India to develop and strengthen infra- 
structure at national and state levels. Apart from the national 
level institutions like the National Institute of Adult Education, 
National Literacy Resource Centre, Directorate of Adult 
Education, there are 25 State Resource Centres, 85 Shramik 
Vidyapeeths (Jan Shikshan Sansthans) which provide academic 
and technical resource support to adult education programme. 
Directorate of Adult Education started funding research studies 
in 1981 and 14 studies were completed by 1993. During 1980-92, 
more than 200 evaluation studies on the implementation of adult 
education programmes have been undertaken by a number of 
Social Science Research Organisations in India. According to 
an estimate 106 research studies were completed on Indian adult 
education by individual researchers and research institutions 
during 1945-1998. 

Universities have also contributed to the development of 
research. Among the Indian universities the first doctorate in 
adult education was accorded by the Bombay University in 
1957. During 1960s, there were seven doctorates of which 
only 2 were from overseas. Since 1970s, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of doctorates and by June 
1998, total number of doctoral dissertations on Indian Adult 
Education rose upto 234, The majority of doctoral dissertations 
were in the faculty of Education or Social Sciences. The bulk 
of the dissertations remain unpublished. There has been a 
slow growth of Departments of Adult Education in universities 
in India till 1980. The first Department of Adult Education was 
set up in 1967 at University of Rajasthan. It began by 
organising a number of short duration continuing education 
courses during the 1960s. Regular MA and PhD programmes 
in adult education, however, started by the Department of 
Adult Education established at the S.V. University in 1977 and 
University of Madras in 1978. Since 1984, there has been 
substantial expansion of university adult education; at present 
103 Universities have Departments of Adult Education which 
are engaged in a variety of adult, continuing and extension 
education programmes in India. 

In view of slow pace of the development of academic 
programmes, the literature on Indian adult education grew 
rather slowly. Prior to independence there were only five 
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significant publications on adult education, apart from the 
reports of CABE and Provincial Committee. 

Adult education in India has progressed over the years 
both in terms of variety of programmes and coverage of targets. 
Indian adult education has received international support and 
overseas ideas and models have influenced the Indian adult 
education at various points of time. In late 1940s, the idea of 
Danish Folk Schools led to the establishment of Vidyapeeths 
in India. In 1950s American support was received for the 
Community Development Programmes. In 1960s, Canada 
extended support to the development of the first University 
Department of Adult Education in India at Rajasthan 
University. During 1970s British experts helped in the 
development of a training programme for NAEP personnel 
besides providing orientation to university adult educators in 
India. During 1980s, German funds were provided for Indian 
NGO's for production of literacy and post-literacy materials. 
The Government of Netherlands also extended financial 
support to the Mahila Samakhya project. Since 1950s Indian 
Adult Education has been receiving UNESCO support and 
awards to a number of adult education programmes. However, 
no innovative practices have exclusively originated in the 
country. It may be due to the weakness of research tradition in 
India. While the university departments of adult education 
were expected to develop innovative programmes, undertake 
researches and bring out publications, most of them did not 
take up the challenge due to variety of reasons. In view of the 
swift expansion of university adult education in 1980s and 
that too in the context of non-availability of professionally 
qualified adult educators, a large number of positions were 
filled up by non-professionals who had little interest or 
expertise in research and publication. Besides there were limited 
avenues for the professional development. In spite of massive 
expansion over the years adult education in India has hardly 
commanded any prestige. Unless leadership in adult education 
takes up the challenge of developing it into a distinct but 
distinguished profession, future of adult education may not 
be bright. This is crucial because ‘the educational life of any 
country is a continuum which gathers its past history into a 
living stream flowing through the present into the future". 
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AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY EDUCATION 


P.N. Jha 


PREAMBLE 


Agriculture has been at the very root of our culture and 
civilisation and a prime source of livelihood for the people. It 
is rightly said that though India is a country of several cultures, 
ethos and religions yet they all unite around agriculture. The 
very growth of the agriculture/farming began with people 
settling down as communities in areas where growing of crops 
was possible. In many ways the farming operations have 
remained unchanged. However, with advancements 
agricultural activities are increasingly receiving scientific and 
technological inputs. However, it is felt that root of scientific 
development in agriculture is the foresight and working 
experience of our forefathers who in their own humble way 
gradually developed viable methods of farming and cropping 
systems. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE PRE-HISTORIC 
ANCIENT DAYS 


The importance of education in agriculture can be realised 
from the fact that in ancient times, there was a system of the 
elders of the family and the Gurus of the Gurukuls teaching 
youngers/few disciples various agriculture rural operations. 
Various proverbs/couplets based on the experience and 
practical use of such knowledge and experience in respect of 
various aspects of farming are now realised to be of great 
significance in bringing improvement in various dimensions 
of farming. It was also realised in olden days as well that 
education and knowledge were to be shared and passed on to 
the younger generation for the sake of the welfare of the 
posterity and for bringing further improvement and refinement 
in the methods of performing various activities related to 
farming. A farmer, in those days, used to be not only a crop 
farmer but also a dairy farmer as well. A typical farmer apart 
from growing crops, used to keep cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, 
etc., for meeting the milk/meat requirement of the family and 
also for selling surplus produce to others for money in order 
to meet other needs of the family. Likewise, bee-keeping, apiary, 
sericulture, mushroom cultivation, poultry, etc., were also 
practiced by farmers. Thus, agriculture did not refer only to 
crop farming but embraced most facets of rural life and living. 

From almost Bc 1000, the use of iron in farming spread from 
Western Balochistan, Gandhar to Punjab, Western U.P. and 


Rajasthan while it reached Eastern U.P. and Bihar in the 
seventh century Bc. The use of iron facilitates the fabrication 
of tools used in cultivation. Later, wooden ploughs were 
provided with iron shares and thus started the cultivation of 
land on a much larger scale. Agriculture was regarded a 
specialised professional job. Some sectors of the community 
worked as farmers exclusively. There were peasant families 
and others. Two crops a year was the usual pattern in the 
Vedic period, one during the rainy season and the other during 
the winter, commonly known as Kharif and Rabi seasons in 
northern and eastern India. 

The status of farming and it being regarded an important 
human activity which required knowledge and skills continued 
to receive importance during the Buddhist period and during 
the reigns of Magadhan Emperors (fourth century Bc). Farming 
became further organised with the formation of villages as 
described in the Arthashastra. Thus, from the early days of 
the Aryans up to the formation of villages during the 
Magadhan regime, a solid foundation was laid in undertaking 
agricultural operations on more systematic lines. Considerable 
interest was shown by the rulers, for instance Emperors, 
including Ashoka and others, promoted gardens, planting of 
trees along with the roads, flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Thus, arboriculture and horticulture received greater attention. 
In the Nalanda, Thakshashila and Vikramshila Universities 
known throughout the world for their excellence, there was 
some indirect teaching about plants particularly medicinal and 
aromatic plants which provided the needed Ayurvedic 
medicines for the cure of several diseases. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION DURING THE 
PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


Agricultural education was formalised in India during the 
British rule. It was realised by colonial administrators that 
recurring famines in India and other Asian countries created 
unrest among people. They felt the need for promoting 
agriculture in India with a view to meeting food shortage in 
Great Britain and started realising the importance of systematic 
research and education in agriculture and animal sciences. 
However the shortage of funds prevented concerted action 
for many years. The unprecedented famine of 1899-1900 
convinced the then Viceroy Lord Curzon that the Imperial 
Government of India must do something to improve agriculture. 


In pursuance of this realisation the Empirical Agricultural 
Research Institute was established in 1905 at Pusa in the then 
Darbhanga district of Bihar with an experimental farm and a 
College of Agriculture. Mr Henry Phipps, a millionaire 
philanthropist of the USA who happened to be somehow 
related to Lord Curzon through his wife provided the funds. 
In the beginning the certificates included: Licentiate/Diploma 
in Agriculture and later as Associateship of IARI. In 1905, 
itself the Government of India decided to earmark Rs 2 million 
annually to promote the development of agricultural research, 
education and demonstration in various provinces, Each 
province was given an experimental farm based on regional 
variations in soils and climate. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF IARI AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


Immediately after the establishment of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute along with its farm and educational wing at 
Pusa the administration established 6 Agricultural Colleges in 
India. These were located at Cawnpore (now known as Kanpur), 
Nagpur, Lyallpur now in Pakistan and Coimbatore. They were 
established in 1906. The Agricultural College at Poona (now 
Pune) was established in 1907 and the Agricultural College at 
Sabour in 1908. These colleges were established to serve the 
requirements of different regions. For example, the college at 
Sabour (Bhagalpur) was established in 1908 to meet the 
educational and research requirements in agriculture of eastern 
India, i.e., old Bengal Province including Bihar, and Orissa 
and the Greater Assam. Each of these provincial institutions 
was staffed with experts mostly trained in the UK and the 
USA. There was an Agriculturist, an Economic Botanist, an 
Agricultural Chemist, an Entomologist and a Mycologist at 
the provincial level and, of course, one principal. The beauty 
of the system was that right from the beginning, agricultural 
college/research institute performed both teaching and 
research functions. These scientists/experts were provided 
with some Laboratory Assistants/ Demonstrators, etc., to man 
the. laboratories and to assist in the day-to-day teaching while 
Research Assistants were provided to help in conducting 
research, 

The famous earthquake of 1934 which devastated the large 
tracts in North Bihar convinced the British not to invest money 
at an earthquake-prone area like North Bihar and they thought 
of shifting the Institute to Delhi. While this was the official 
reason for shifting the Institute. the general impression for 
shifting was that North Bihar at that time became a major centre 


for freedom struggle in India, including satyagrahas, civil 


disobedient movement and, of course, the Champaran crusade 
of Mahatma Gandhi assisted by Dr Rajendra Prasad and others. 
Ultimately, the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute was 
shifted along with Agricultural College, the Experimental Farm, 
etc., to New Delhi to its present site in the year 1936. Later, this 
Institute was renamed as Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
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and started offering specialised postgraduate diploma and 
certificate courses. 

The food crisis during the Second World War and the 
Bengal famine of 1943 led to urgent need for increasing the 
number of trained graduates. After independence and initiation 
of the Community Development Programme in 1952 and the 
National Extension Service Programme in 1953, the demand 
for agricultural graduates considerably increased which led 
to the establishment of a number of private agricultural 
colleges affiliated to universities. Most of them were 
established in Uttar Pradesh. 

Agricultural Education in the Post-Independence Period 

By 1948, India had only 17 agricultural colleges and one 
agricultural engineering college. Education provided was 
common to what was prevalent in the general universities. 
During those days, research and extension programmes were 
functions entrusted to the State Department of Agriculture/ 
Animal Husbandry and there was virtually no involvement of 
the agricultural college in them. Teachers had hardly any say 
in the preparation of curriculum. Agricultural education did 
not receive any special attention which it ought to have 
considering its specialised nature. Likewise, most agricultural 
colleges had no touch with the field realities and teachers had 
virtually no contact with farming community. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE (1928) 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ICAR (1929) 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928) 
expressed the view that any organisation built up for 
demonstration and propagation cannot have lasting results 
unless it has a strong base. Research without extension is 
sterile and extension without research is a palace built on 
sand. Thus, the report of this Commission emphasised 
research and its linkage with education and extension. Later, 
this led the Government of India to establish the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in 1929 to promote, guide 
and coordinate agriculture and animal husbandry research in 
the country. The Council was registered as a non-government 
society under the Registration of Societies Act 1860 (Act XXI). 
It was also entrusted with the task of functioning as a link 
between agricultural institutions in India and those of foreign 
countries. 


RURAL UNIVERSITY CONCEPT 


The University Education Commission (1948) recommended 
the establishment of rural universities. The basic reasoning 
was that rural/agricultural education required a revolutionary 
change and a new concept and formulation of policy; the 
Land Grant University pattern of the USA provided the model. 
However, there was considerable difference between the 
concept of rural universities and the Land Grant Universities. 
Rural university was expected to teach several other subjects 
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like Philosophy, Psychology, Soil Science, Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences, etc., while Land Grant system laid stress on 
agriculture and allied sciences. 


FIRST JOINT INDO-AMERICAN TEAM REPORT 


With the initiation of Community Development Programme 
and National Extension Service, a large number of agricultural 
graduates were required as Agricultural Inspectors/ 
Agricultural Extension Officers/Block Agricultural Officers, 
etc. The number of agricultural graduates coming out of the 
agricultural colleges was not sufficient to meet the demand. 
Consequently, the government of India decided to give a high 
priority to agricultural education. Consultations with the 
United States Technical Cooperation Mission started and a 
Joint Indo-American Team was constituted. The report of the 
team became available in 1955. The report went further than 
the concept of rural university that the University Education 
Commission had suggested. The Joint Indo-American Team's 
Report became the basis which eventually led to the creation 
of the agricultural universities in India. The team introduced 
the concept of the Land Grant Universities of the USA. In 
March 1955, contracts were signed for the establishment of 5 
agricultural universities in India. 


SECOND JOINT INDO-AMERICAN TEAM REPORT 


In 1958, the 2nd Joint Indo-American Team on Agricultural 
Education, Research and Extension was appointed for 
preparing specific proposals for the Third Five Year Plan. The 
report further recommended four distinguishing characteristics 
of agricultural university to be established in India on the 
American pattern: autonomous status; location of 
Agricultural, Veterinary, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Science, 
Fisheries, Home Science and Technological and Basic Science 
colleges on the same campus as the constituent units of the 
university; and integration of teaching by offering courses in 
any of the sister institutions and the integration of education, 
research and extension to support each other. 


ADOPTION OF AMERICAN MODEL OF 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND THE GENESIS 
AND GROWTH OF STATE AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


Uttar Pradesh was the first state in India to establish an 
agricultural university. A blueprint was prepared by Dean, 
H.W. Hannah of the University of Illinois, USA in 1955-57 
while he lived in the Tarai area of Nainital. The first state 
agricultural university named as Govind Ballabh Pant 
University of Agriculture and Technology was established at 
Pantnagar in 1960. Other states also put forth their demand 
for establishing such universities. A committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 1960 itself chaired 


by Dr Ralph W. Cummings, Field Director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in India to advise the state governments on 
legislation etc., required for the establishment of an agricultural 
university. The Cummings Committee Report was published 
in 1962 which spelt out the basic features of agricultural 
universities. On the basis of the recommendation of the 
committee, a Model Act was prepared in 1966 by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Model Act was later 
revised in 1984 and subsequently in 1994 and again in 
1998-99, 

After the establishment of the Agricultural University at 
Pantnagar in 1960, six more agricultural universities were 
established one each in Orissa, Rajasthan, Punjab, Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka. However, the state 
acts did not adhere to the Model Act developed by the 
ICAR. Later, a movement started for the establishment of one 
agricultural university in each state. The USAID programme 
helped the agricultural universities in training their faculty in 
US Land Grand Colleges and some of the advisers from there 
also joined hands with Indian counterparts in the State 
Agricultural Universities. The Education Commission of 1964- 
66 recommended the establishment of at least one agricultural 
university in each state. It emphasised the need for the allied 
sectors of specialisation in the programme of an agricultural 
university. The size of farms attached to Agricultural 
Universities varied from state to state and the very concept of 
Land Grand system was gradually diluted with agricultural 
universities also becoming more and more dependent on 
government funding instead of generating internal revenues. 
In order to coordinate the educational programmes and 
activities and to bring about some kind of uniformity in the 
agricultural universities, the ICAR on its reorganisation in 
1966 assumed the same role in respect of agricultural 
universities as performed by the University Grants Commission 
for other universities. A Division of Agricultural Education 
was created in the ICAR. Some states went forward to 
establish more than one agricultural university like the State 
of Maharashtra which has established 4 agricultural 
universities in 4 different regions of the state, i.e., at Akola, 
Rahuri, Parbhani and Dapoli. Likewise, Uttar Pradesh 
established two more agricultural universities one each at 
Kanpur and Kumarganj (Faizabad). At present, there are 30 
State Agricultural Universities in the country and two more 
are in the process of being established—one each in West 
Bengal and U.P. There is also a Central Agricultural University 
established by the ICAR at Imphal (Manipur). Agricultural 
universities in different states have their well-defined 
territorial/geographical jurisdictions and they are mandated 
to perform functions of teaching, research and extension 
education in the defined area of operation. 

Apart from the agricultural universities, there are four 
National Institutes of ICAR functioning as deemed universities 
and offering education leading to undergraduate and 
postgraduate degrees in various branches of Agricultural 


Sciences. The Indian Agricultural Research Institute (Pusa 
Institute), New Delhi; Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar (Bareilly), National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal 
(Haryana) and the Central Institute of Fisheries Education at 
Mumbai are the 4 deemed universities of the ICAR offering 
degrees in various branches of Agriculture, Veterinary, 
Dairying and Fishery Sciences respectively. 


GROWTH OF VETERINARY EDUCATION IN INDIA— 
VETERINARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Veterinary Science was developed in India as early as in Vedic 
period which Ancient scriptures and particularly Atharvaveda 
make a mention of. During the British period, an Army 
Veterinary School was established in 1862 at Pune where 
elements of Veterinary Science were taught in a one-year 
programme. Similar Veterinary Schools were established later 
at Babugarh and Hapur in 1877, at Ajmer in 1881 and at Shimla 
in 1888 to control plague among cattle. Instruction in Veterinary 
Science was imparted from 1883 onwards at Madras. Later, 
these schools were discontinued by the nineteenth century 
itself. 


Establishment of Veterinary Colleges 


The first veterinary college was started at Lahore in 1882, 
followed by Bombay 1886, Calcutta 1893 and at Madras in 
1903. The BVSc degree programme was first started at Madras 
Veterinary College in 1936. Mathura Veterinary College was 
established in 1947 providing a composite curriculum of 
Veterinary Medicine and Animal Husbandry. The Veterinary 
College at Lahore started a 3-year course leading to a Licentiate 
in Veterinary Practice. The Bihar Veterinary College, Patna 
was established in 1930. The university system of education 
in veterinary science was initiated in 1936. A model curriculum 
was prepared in 1960. Till date there are 35 veterinary colleges 
in India offering BVSc & AH, MVSc and PhD degrees. In 
addition, postgraduate diploma courses of 9 months duration 
in as many as 17 specialisations are also available. 

Later, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research took up 
Veterinary Education as part of Agricultural Education system 
in the country. With the establishment of State Agricultural 
Universities, most veterinary colleges were transferred to these 
Universities and the scope and content of the agricultural 
universities included veterinary education also. Tamil Nadu 
was the first state in the country to have established a State 
Veterinary University in 1985 on the pattern of State 
Agricultural University. West Bengal has also started a 
Veterinary University with effect from 1994. 


INDIAN VETERINARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE (IVRI) 


Established on 9 December 1889 as Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory at Pune, it was shifted to Mukteswar (Kumaon 
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Hills) in 1893 due to the suitability of the place for rescarch on 
infectious diseases. The Izatnagar branch was established in 
1913 and the Institute in 1925 was renamed as Imperial (later 
Indian) Veterinary Research Institute. Regional Centres of 
this Institute were established at Calcutta, Bangalore and 
Srinagar in 1970, 1971 and 1972 respectively with the main 
Institute at lzatnagar (Bareilly) in Uttar Pradesh. Later, in 1966 
the Institute was transferred to ICAR from the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The Institute 
has now a deemed university status and awards MVSc, MSc 
and PhD degrees in various branches of veterinary and animal 
sciences. 


Other Veterinary Courses 


There are Diploma Courses for 3-month duration also. 
Veterinary Laboratory Technician Courses are also there. Para 
Veterinary Courses are offered at some of the places in which 
the para veterinary staff gets one-year pre-service training in 
veterinary first aid and artificial insemination. 


The National Dairy Research Institute is now 78 years old 
since its establishment at Bangalore in 1923 then known as 
the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. The 
Institute was pivotal in the genesis and growth of dairy 
research and education in India. The Institute at Bangalore 
used to train personnel who started the dairy development 
programmes in different cities of India. It also started 
cooperative societies for accelerating the pace of pasteurization 
of milk and manufacture of butter etc., which helped in 
providing an organised market for milk particularly for meeting 
the needs of urban society. There was a 3-month course on 
Cooperative Dairying and a 2-year IDD (Indian Diploma in 
Dairying). The work at the Bangalore Institute was considered 
to be so important that even a person no less than Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, during his rest period after 
Malaviya in 1927. The National Dairy Research Institute was 
later shifted to Karnal (now in Haryana) and began offering 
Bachelors degree level education in dairying in 1957 being 
affiliated to Punjab University and later to Kurukshetra 
University. The Institute is now a deemed university and part 
of the Institute of Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
Later, postgraduate programme in dairying was established at 
National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal. The Institute now 
offers undergraduate and postgraduate degree programmes 
including PhD degree in various branches of dairy science 
besides offering several short-term courses. 


Dairy Science College 


Dairy education received more attention immediately after 
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independence although even prior to it the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying and the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute used to conduct Indian Dairy Diploma 
(IDD) course of training. Later to meet growing needs, 3 other 
Institutes, i.e., Dairy Technology Institute in Bombay, Dairy 
Science College in Anand and West Bengal Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying in Haringhata were set up. Today 
there are 10 Dairy Science/Dairy Technology Colleges/ 
Institutes offering degrees in various branches of Dairy 
Science. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FISHERIES EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Fisheries Training and the Central Institutes of 
Fisheries Education 


The Government of India in 1947 established 2 All India 
Fisheries Training Centres, one in Inland Fisheries at 
Barrackpore in West Bengal and the other for Marine Fisheries 
at Mandapam Camp in Madras now Tamil Nadu. Based on the 
recommendations of the Ad hoc Committee on Fisheries 
Education (1959) the Government of India established Central 
Institute of Fisheries Education at Bombay in 1961. 
Subsequently, the Central Institute of Fisheries Technology 
(CIFT) was established at Cochin in 1963 and the same year 
Marine Products Processing Training Centre came into 
existence under the Indo-Japanese Collaboration Programme 
at Mangalore. The Central Institute of Fisheries Education, 
Mumbai was later taken over by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research on 1 April 1979 and in 1989 it was 
converted into a Deemed University Institute. 


College of Fisheries Science 


The first college of fisheries was established at Mangalore in 
1969 which became a Constituent Unit of the University of 
Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore. Later, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur also started postgraduate programme 
in Aquaculture Engineering in 1984 and the Cochin University 
started a postgraduate programme in Industrial Fisheries. It is 
also noteworthy that some of the Zoology Departments of 
the universities had specialisation in Fisheries and gave 
degrees at Masters and PhD level as part of the Zoology 
Department. Till date, there are 16 Fisheries Colleges/Institutes 
in India offering various degrees and diploma programmes. 
The degree programme of Fisheries which was of 3-years 
duration earlier has now been made into a 4-year programme. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
Agricultural engineering by now has developed into one of 


the specialized areas of agricultural sciences and the State 
Agricultural Universities are offering undergraduate and 


postgraduate degrees in the subject. Beginning in 1942, 
agricultural engineering education in India has come a long 
way. Allahabad Agricultural Institute (AAI) which was an 
affiliated college of the Allahabad University for long (which 
has just recently been given the status of Deemed University) 
has the distinction of starting a course leading to bachelor's 
degree in agricultural engineering in 1942 which was a 2-year 
course. In 1952, the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
which is the first IIT of the country started BTech. Agricultural 
Engineering programme of 4-years. IIT, Kharagpur was also 
the first in starting postgraduate programme in 1956 and then 
PhD degree in Agricultural Engineering in 1965. 

With the establishment of State Agricultural Universities, 
Agricultural Engineering became an important component of 
the system. Agricultural engineering colleges were established 
in different agricultural universities as their constituent units. 
Many*SAUSs created faculties or colleges of agricultural 
engineering, Pantnagar being the first. Naturally, it was also 
the first State Agricultural University in the country. By now, 
there are 18 Colleges of Agricultural Engineering offering 
BTech and MTech degrees and some of them PhD degrees as 
well. The BTech degree programme is of 4-year duration with 
a provision of at least six months to be devoted by students in 
inplant training. In Agricultural Engineering curriculum like in 
Agriculture, there are also some courses from these areas of 
agricultural, humanities and basic sciences. The system of 
education and examination is at par with other branches of 
agricultural sciences. 


FORESTRY EDUCATION AS A COMPONENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 


For research purposes, The Forest Research Institute was 
started in 1878 at Dehradun for undertaking research in forestry 
and for training of specialized personnel. The first batch of six 
Rangers passed out in 1881. From 1926, the arrangement to 
train the Indian Forest Service Probationers was made at 
Dehradun itself. The Indian Forest College was established in 
1938. The Indian Council of Forestry Research & Education 
(ICFRE) was established on 1 January 1987. Later, the concept 
of agro-forestry was developed including components from 
Forestry, Horticultural Crops and Livestock as well as Soil 
and Water Conservation criteria. By now, 8 Forestry Colleges 
have been established as part of the SAU system in India 
apart from the Indian Forest College and Indian Council of 
Forest Research and Education. 

BSc (Forestry) degree programme is being run in as many 
as 14 Agricultural universities in the country. A BSc (Forestry) 
programme was started from 1985 with Dr Y.S. Parmar 
University of Horticulture & Forestry. This University has 
also the distinction of starting MSc (Forestry) programme for 
the first time in 1976-77. The Forestry education programme 
received a boost when the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research decided to establish College of Forestry/ Department 


of Forestry Sciences in almost all agricultural universities of 
the country. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research and 
the Indian Council of Forest Research & Education extended 
financial support to states and SAUs to establish Forestry 
College/Forestry DepartmenU/Forestry Degree Programme. An 
All India Coordinated Research Project on Agro-Forestry was 
also started by the ICAR and some of the agricultural 
universities started research on agro-forestry under this 
project. Apart from this, under the grant received from the 
Overseas Development Agencies, the core faculty of as many 
as 12 Agricultural Universities was sent to different 
universities in the UK for training in Forestry. On return, these 
faculty members have been trying to improve the forestry 
teaching and research programme in the universities. At 
present half a dozen agricultural universities have taken-up 
the degree programmes in Forestry. Some of the main areas of 
Forestry Science are: Tree Crop Genetics and Species 
Improvement, Tree Crop Propagation and Nursery 
Management, Silviculture, Forest Management and Forestry 
Measurement. The education, the mode of examination, etc., 
are the same as of other Faculties of the State Agricultural 
Universities. 


SERICULTURE EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Sericulture is an integral part of agricultural and is a distinct 
agro-based industry. All four commercial silks, i.e., Mulberry, 
Tasar, Eri and Muga are produced in India. She ranks second 
at global level in the production of silk next only to China. 
After India's Independence, the Government of India 
established Central Silk Board in 1949. Karnataka is the premier 
state in India for raw silk production and the University of 
Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore started sericulture education 
by introducing syllabus on sericulture under the course 
Economic Entomology (BSc Agricultural Degree) programme 
in 1965. Further, a broad-based course was developed on 
Sericulture as part of the BSc (Ag.) degree programme. A few 
postgraduate level courses were also offered to those students 
doing MSc/PhD in Entomology. Later, a Postgraduate course 
for MSc (Ag.) Sericulture was started in 1980-81 in the 
Department of Agricultural Entomology. 

In 1982-83, a separate BSc (Sericulture) degree programme 
was started as a 4-year degree programme at GKVK, 
Bangalore. This gave rise to a separate Department of 
Sericulture as part of that University in 1983. The first batch of 
MSc. (Sericulture) students passed out in 1982-83 and of BSc. 
(Sericulture) in 1985-86. A doctoral degree programme was 
started in 1986-87 along with a diploma course in Sericulture 
for self-employment. The College of Sericulture as part of the 
University of Agricultural Sciences was also subsequently 
started. UAS, Dharwad has also now started the programme. 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural University, Coimbatore has now a 
separate Department of Sericulture and conducts one-year 
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postgraduate diploma and 2-year MSc Senculture programme. 
Sericulture education in Kerala Agricultural University and 
Marathwada Agricultural University is being imparted in the 
Department of Entomology of the College of Agriculture. 
Sericulture education is also being imparted through non- 
government organisations. 


HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


Home Science Education in State Agricultural University 
system is based on the concept that agriculture is the main 
stream not only of farmers but of farmwomen as well. 
Agriculture engages the entire family including a farmer's wife 
as well as farm youth. Therefore, some educational programme 
for improving knowledge and skills of farm women was thought 
to be essential and to produce graduates in Home Science 
who could work with rural women, educate them and impart 
training to them. It was separated to promote women's 
empowerment and in involving the rural women in agricultural 
development. Thus, apart from many universities having the 
Colleges of Home Science in different parts of the country, the 
State Agricultural Universities also started establishing 
Colleges of Home Science as part of the agricultural education 
system. Thus, came the College of Home Science/Faculty of 
Home Science in the State Agricultural Universities following 
the system, mode of admission, pattern of examination, etc., at 
par with other faculties/colleges of the State Agricultural 
Universities. 

Earlier, in Agricultural University system, the BSc (Home 
Science) programme was of 3-year duration. The Programme 
has now been revised to a 4-year duration. Major courses are 
in the area of Food and Nutrition, Clothing and Textiles, Child 
Development, Family Resource Management and Home 
Science Extension Education. Students also offer courses in 
sister faculties like Agriculture and Basic Sciences. 
Postgraduate programmes in different specialized areas of 
Home Science are also available in many State Agricultural 
Universities. Till date, there are 19 Colleges of Home Science 
in the State Agricultural University system with an intake 
capacity of 753 students every year at undergraduate level 
and 255 and 34 at Masters and PhD levels respectively. Almost 
all candidates are females; teachers in Home Science colleges 
are mostly women. The number of girls attracted towards Home 
Science Education, however, is not encouraging since year 
after year the enrolments have gone down mainly for lack of 
employment opportunities. 

EXTENSION EDUCATION 
India is the country next only to the USA where extension 
education has taken the shape of a discipline/profession and 


has, by now, become an important component of agricultural 
education in all State Agricultural Universities, ICAR and 
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requirement is of 32 credit hours including major, supporting 
and minor courses and the research/thesis component is of 
28 credit hours, making a total of 60 credit hours. Every 
student has to pass and get satisfactory grade in the 
thesis. Before the thesis is submitted and after the course 
work has been completed, students are required to take a 
Comprehensive Examination both written and viva-voce and 
qualify in these examinations for being eligible for the award 
of a degree. 

The PhD programme is usually of three-years duration and 
involves a course-cum-thesis work. In PhD programme, a 
student has to take at least 24 credit hours of courses including 
major, supporting and minor courses and then research work 
of 36 credit hours thus making a total of 60 credit hours. In 
other words, a student has to complete the prescribed minimum 
credit hours of courses both in the major and the minor area 
and also in the supporting area. He/she has to appear at a 
written and oral preliminary examination. In oral examination, 
an external examiner conducts viva-voce examination of the 
student. It is essential for a student to qualify in the preliminary 
examination. The PhD thesis submitted by a student is 
supposed to come up with original research in the area of 
specialization. PhD thesis is evaluated by two examiners. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
(ICAR) 


The ICAR is the apex national organisation for conducting 
and coordinating agricultural research and education. It was 
established on 16 July 1929 as the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research an autonomous body under the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture. The Union Minister of Agriculture is 
the President of the ICAR Society. Earlier Vice-President of 
ICAR now the Director-General is the Principal Executive 
Officer and he/she is also the Secretary to the Department of 
Agricultural Research and Education (DARE) of the 
Government of India which is the nodal department for all 
related scientific and developmental activities in agriculture. 
The ICAR Society has its General Body and the Governing 
Body which is the Chief Executive and decision making 
authority. There are Standing Committees for Finance and 
Standing Policy Planning, an Accreditation Board, Regional 
Committees and Scientific Panels. The Council has its 
headquarters at New Delhi and has a vast Network of Institutes 
spread over the country. 

The ICAR is performing functions which are in many ways 
similar to those of the University Grant Commission. The major 
goal of the ICAR is to achieve sustainable growth of Indian 
agriculture by interfacing education, research and extension 
initiatives complemented with efficient and effective 
institutional infrastructure and policy support. ICAR has 
different divisions, which are headed by the Deputy Directors- 
General, now 8 in number: one each for Crop Sciences, Natural 
Resource Management, Agricultural Engineering, Horticulture, 


Animal Sciences, Fisheries Sciences, Agricultural Education 
and Agricultural Extension. 

The Education Division of ICAR is headed by a Deputy 
Director-General assisted by five Assistant Director-Generals 
and Principal Scientists. There is a Deputy Secretary and other 
supporting office staff to assist the Deputy Director-General 
(Education). An Examination Cell has been established to 
conduct All India Entrance Examination for admission. 

The thrust areas of Education Division in the ICAR are as 
under: accreditation for quality assurance; global competitive- 
ness in HRD; fellowship as a tool for HRD and for reducing 
inbreeding; women technological empowerment; faculty 
competence improvement; networking for access to 
information. The ICAR organises international training 
programmes for developing trained human resources for 
taking-up research, education and extension in emerging areas 
of agricultural sciences. These Training Courses are organised 
in various Central Institutes and State Agricultural 
Universities. 


VETERINARY COUNCIL OF INDIA (VCI) 


The Veterinary Council of India Act was passed by the 
Parliament and the Council was set up in 1994 for 
implementation of various rules and regulations. The VCI has 
formulated a 5-year course curriculum with 9 semesters of 
course work and 1 semester of internship training. It has 
prescribed minimum standard requirements and contents of 
course curriculum for BVSc & AH degree. The VCI recently 
introduced Competitive Entrance Test; it sends candidates to 
different State Agricultural Universities against fixed 
percentage of seats in order to prevent inbreeding and for 
promoting inter-state mobility of students. The VCI has the 
power to de-recognise a degree if it finds it non-conforming to 
standards. The system of education, mode of examination, 
essential requirements, etc., are all at par with the other 
faculties of the State Agricultural Universities. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH MANAGEMENT, HYDERABAD 


The Academy was established at Rajendranagar, Hyderabad 
in 1976 to impart training in human resource development, 
conduct research and to provide consultancy services in the 
area of agricultural research and education management. Since 
its inception, the Academy has trained nearly 10,000 scientists/ 
teachers of different levels through a variety of programmes 
including induction course for freshers and refresher courses 
for the senior level functionaries, workshops, seminars and 
international programmes. The training programmes are also 
aimed at improving the pedagogy and methodology of 
teaching. Some training programmes are also designed and 
conducted for curriculum development, effective experiential 
learning, improving the instructional aids and for creating 


motivation and leadership in scientists/teachers who are 
engaged in teaching in various agricultural and educational 
institutions. There are also management level training 
programmes for Deans, Directors and such senior level 
functionaries engaged in management of agricultural education 
system in ICAR Institutes and SAUs. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION HEADED BY DR M.S. SWAMINATHAN 
AND ITS REPORT P 

The ICAR constituted a National Committee in 8 January 1997 
under the Chairmanship of Dr M.S. Swaminathan to examine 
the agricultural education system in the country and to 
suggest measures for improving the functioning of the State 
Agricultural Universities as well as strengthening the linkages 
between the SAUs and the ICAR Institutes. The Committee 
submitted its Report towards the end of the same year and 
made several recommendations for adoption by the ICAR and 
the SAUs. It has important recommendations in revitalising 
agricultural education, research and extension. 


THE AHRD PROJECT 


ICAR launched an AHRD (Agricultural Human Resource 
Development) Project from July 1995 with the assistance of 
74.9 million U.S. Dollars from the World Bank which aims at: 
setting up a manpower planning unit at the ICAR Headquarters; 
strengthening infrastructure for teaching, library and 
communication network; training of teachers in India and 
abroad, and; utilization of professional competence and inter- 
institutional mobility of teachers/scientists throughout the 
country. The first phase of AHRD in which only 4 SAUs were 
included is now over. The other SAUs are now being covered 
under AHRD phase II. 


DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


The ICAR has been giving development grants to the State 
Agricultural Universities for generating and strengthening 
laboratory and library facilities for strengthening their teaching 
programmes. Development grant has also been given for 
writing text-books and practical manuals, for attending 
seminars and symposia outside the University both in India 
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and abroad, for modernizing the teaching methods, for 
developing information technology and for computer literacy 
among the students and teachers. It is on a Five Year Plan 
basis and the allocation varies from plan-to-plan depending 
upon the funds made available to the ICAR by the Government 
of India. 

During the last three years, the ICAR has also introduced 
the system of Catch-up Grant for retrieval, renewal, 
rejuvenation and innovation through one-time catch-up grant. 
Old laboratories, hostels, classrooms, seminar rooms, etc., are 
rejuvenated/renovated through this grant. Earlier, some of 
the grants were provided to a university by the ICAR for 
constructing of new buildings. Consequently the inability of 
the state government to give funds to SAUs for repair and 
maintenance, the ICAR decided to introduce the system of 
catch-up grant for such purposes and for upgrading and 
acquisition of additional physical facilities. A grant over Rs 
76 crore was sanctioned to different agricultural universities, 
central university and deemed to be universities of ICAR to 
strengthen and update infrastructure and faculty improvement 
during the Eighth Five Year Plan. The assistance is continuing 
during the ninth Five Year Plan also. 


EPILOGUE 


To sum up, it can be said that agricultural education has played 
a significant role in agricultural development and prosperity 
of the nation by providing suitable and qualified manpower in 
agricultural research and agricultural extension system. The 
impact is indicated among other things by increasing food 
production. However, much remains to be done in order to 
bring both stability and sustainability in agricultural 
development and also to bridge the gap between the rich and 
the poor, between areas well developed agriculturally and 
those areas which are less developed. Moreover, agriculture 
is now being viewed as a business enterprise and commercial 
venture rather than just a source of livelihood and subsistence 
living and, therefore, new education strategy and action is 
required. Agricultural education is an essential tool and 
catalyst for achieving the goal of sustainable agriculture 
and diversified farming and making agriculture a 
profitable enterprise comparable to any other vocation and 
above all, the overall prosperity and economic growth of the 
country. 
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AIMS AND IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


C. Seshadri 


Educational ideals refer to perfect types or standards answering 
to one’s highest conceptions of education and the good life. 
Aims of education are more earthy in the sense that they 
indicate directions and ends towards the achievement of the 
preferred ideals. Throughout history, aims of education have 
remained a subject matter of debate among philosophers, 
educationists and social reformers, both in the western and 
oriental civilisations. Some of the classical issues in education 
centred around such questions as: 


Should education pursue individual or social good as the 
summum bonum? Should knowledge, culture, intellect or 
character be the end of education? Should education be 
liberal or vocational? 


Apart from these substantive considerations, more general 
questions relating to their nature were also raised like: 


Are there ultimate, eternal aims of education? Do aims vary 
according to time and place, or do they transcend them? 
Do they have a fixed, immutable quality, or are they flexible, 
subject to continuous reconstruction? Do aims arise out 
of on-going experience or stand external to it? 


of man, perception of knowledge, vision of the good and the 
beautiful and concept of the summum bonum, the highest 
good for the individual and the group. Even more importantly, 
they are influenced by a complex interplay of cultural, 
sociological and politico-economic factors. A broad 
discussion of educational aims and ideals of Indian education 
from the ancient period to modern times is given here. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND AIMS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


Educational aims and ideals of ancient India derive from its 
epistemology, ethics and worldview. The ideal of life, which 
the Indian philosophical systems uphold, comprises the values 
of unselfishness, service, insight into the ultimate nature of 
the universe and abiding enlightenment exemplified in the 
Jivanmukti ideal. Purusharthas literally meaning ‘what men 
live for’ sums up the right way of living according to Indian 
philosophy. Arranged in a hierarchy there are four purusha- 


rthas; artha, kama, dharma and moksha. Moksha, which is 
The pursuit of other ends—dharma (social well being), artha 
(economic well being) and kama (physial well being) are to be 
subordinated and directed towards attainment of moksha. 
Moksa is peace of spirit and all the other values are subservient 
to the one and the same end of moksha, Adhyatma vidya 
vidyanam. 


Ancient Indians regarded education as a means of salvation 
and self realisation, mukti or moksha. Sa Vidya Ya Vimuktaye. 
Learning was sought not for its own sake but as part of one's 
quest for atma jnana or brahma jnana. Some of the educational 
ideals that ancient Indian education upheld were: Brahma- 
charya, a period of strict, austere, ascetic life in pursuit of 
knowledge forsaking worldly pleasures, gurukula an 
arrangement where the student lived as a member of the family 
of the guru in pursuit of spiritual knowledge in ashramas. 


The Guru and the Gurukula 


The guru represents the most important educational ideal 
thrown up by the ancient Indian educational system. The guru 
was the institutional answer for a socio-philosophical- 
historical context characterised by an essentially oral tradition 
in education, non-availability of any other sources of 
knowledge other than the human teacher, and restriction of 
education to a chosen elite. Also, the kind of education guru 
was concerned with was para vidya or spiritual wisdom. The 
supreme aim of education was the transmission of such 
knowledge as would help the individual attain spiritual 
perfection. It had the backing of an epistemology whose 
important tenet was that spiritual truths are not realised 
through the study of books or even independent intellectual 
reflection but are the outcomes of inherited wisdom handed 
down from divinely inspired teachers. The guru was a spiritual 
preceptor; a deity incarnate without whose grace salvation 
was out of question. The guru was a person totally dedicated 
to the transmission of knowledge, a scholar and person of 
unimpeachable character and integrity who served the society 
not for the sake of material gain but out of dedication to the 
cause of knowledge. In teaching the student he sought his 
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own spiritual development. The gurukula was an institution 
where the teacher and the disciple lived together in a common 
quest for spiritual bliss. j 

The qualities associated with the guru and gurukula have 
a timeless character about them. For one thing the gurukula 
or the ashrama concept of education, the teacher and the 
students living together sharing a simple and austere life amidst 
nature in pursuit of the Indian spirit of joy underscores the 
deeper values underlying teacher-pupil relationship. The forms 
which such relationship took, like filial love with the teacher 
acting as the spiritual father of the disciple caring for his 
spiritual needs, tending them, protecting him from evils, guiding 
him morally point to the genuine concern which the guru 
showed in the development of his disciple. 


Buddhist Education 


Unlike the Brahmanical system, Buddhist education was not 
influenced by the caste system and the ascendancy of the 
Brahmans. Buddha was against the caste system and argued 
that the status of a man be determined by his actual merit and 
not by descent or family status. Buddha preached the noble 
eightfold path to overcome suffering, dukha, which is caused 
by agyana, ignorance: right faith, right resolve, right speech, 
right action, right living, right effort, right thought and right 
concentration. Buddhist education was inspired by the 
teachings of Buddha and aimed at helping one to realise the 
ultimate truth, acquire arhatship and attain nirvana, the 
ultimate end of life. It upheld the universal ideals of love, 
compassion, brotherhood, friendship, welfare and peace. 
An influence of Buddhism was to create among the people 
of the country the desire for popular education and 
stimulate a demand that led to the growth of popular elementary 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS DURING THE MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD 


The religious knowledge ideal continued to hold sway in 
education during the medieval period. Only this time the 
interpretation of knowledge was derived from the tenets of 
the holy Koran. According to the Surah-I -Iqra the acquisition 
and extension of ilm is the only road to the apprehension of 
truth. The Koran laid great emphasis on acquisition of 
knowledge and held that education is the greatest duty of 
man. Although the religious background dominated the 
indispensability and universality of education, provision of 
education in subjects of practical use like architecture, arts 
and crafts, agriculture, medicine and commerce defined the 
essential aims of education. Maktabs and Madrasas 
respectively concerned themselves with religious education 
and higher secular education. Also, in social thought Islam 
was able to offer a tradition of equality; in religion, freedom 
from priestcraft. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS DURING THE BRITISH 
PERIOD 


State education during the colonial regime was not driven by 
any lofty, autonomous ideal for individual or social good except 
to the extent that these notions were interpreted within the 
framework of the needs of the imperial administration and the 
subject status of the Indian people. Since education is not an 
autonomous entity and is subordinate to the reigning social, 
economic and political factors this should not come as a 
surprise. The Minutes of Macaulay, Woods Dispatch and 
Sargeant Report basically agree on the premise that the 
purpose of education primarily is to train Indians as good 
subjects and citizens of the British Empire. They differed in 
their approaches and in the degree of emphasis they gave to 
different aspects of education. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS FASHIONED BY MODERN 
INDIAN THINKERS 


Modern Indian educational thinkers followed the ancient 
spiritualistic tradition in education. While they differed in 
details they all upheld the essentially spiritual nature and 
destiny of man and denounced a purely materialistic 
interpretation of man and life. Even as they acknowledged the 
importance of scientific and technological knowledge they 
subordinated it to higher spiritual pursuits. They also uniformly 
highlighted the importance of religious, moral and spiritual 
values in education and looked upon education as a liberating 
experience. 


Gandhi 


To Gandhi, human nature is basically ethical, God the goal of 
all the values and aspirations of man and karmayoga the means 
to the good life. Education is the means to attain freedom, 
here and hereafter. His oft quoted statement: By education I 
mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man 
—body, mind and spirit, says it all. He said, “The ancient 
aphorism Sa vidya ya vimuktaye (education is that which 
liberates) is as true today as it was before. Education here 
does not mean mere spiritual knowledge nor does liberation 
signify liberation after death. Knowledge includes all training 
that is useful for service of mankind and liberation means 
freedom from all manner of servitude even in the present life’. 

Gandhi also upheld the value of physical labour and gave 
it the central place in his scheme of education. To Gandhiji, 
work was the central principle of life and education. He held 
that useful manual labour, intelligently performed, is the means 
par excellence for developing the intellect. Knowledge is not 
a special activity divorced from the total life process. Itis not 
just whatever can be clothed in verbal language. Knowledge 
and experience are inextricably woven together. Experience 
should always precede and not follow verbal knowledge. All 


round development is possible oaly when it proceeds 
simultaneously with the education of the physical and spiritual 
faculties of the child. Even more, the method of learning 
through sakli was not just learning of a craft but also a means 
of ethical transformation of the student. Tukli was a karma 
activity that not only sharpened the intellect but also 
developed the ethical man in the child. It was karmayoga in 
practice. Through work one learns such values as: dignity of 
labour, a sense of moral fulfilment that one is doing something 
useful, self-confidence, self-reliance, cooperation. 


Tagore 


If Gandhi gave priority for ethical values in education Tagore 
held that creative self-expression was the highest ideal of 
education. While Gandhiji's philosophy was ethico-spiritual, 
Tagore's was aesthetico-spiritual. For Gandhi, life and 
education was a karmayoga, to Tagore it was a rasayoga. To 
Tagore, joy in its creative and spiritual sense was the essence 
of educational method. Tagore was not far behind in extolling 
the virtues of manual labour, craft and work in his educational 
experiments. Crafts stood for development of imagination, 
creative self-expression, a means of harmonious relationship 
and communion with nature. 

Deeply rooted in the Upanishadic idealistic spirit Tagore's 
educational ideal also is freedom, but freedom through self- 
expression. The joy of freedom can be had only when the 
creative and expressive urge in each individual is fulfilled. 
Even as Tagore's conception of self-expression was aesthetic 
in character it was intensely spiritual in substance. His 
educational ideal was the Tapovana of ancient times. In the 
life of Tapovana the child must cultivate wonder, it must be 
given all encouragement for free expression, for the 
development of imagination in dance, music, drama and 
poetry. It should also be the aim of education to develop in 
the children the freshness of feeling for nature, a sensitiveness 
of soul in their relationship with human surroundings, with 
the help of literature, festive ceremonies and also the religious 
teaching, which enjoins them to come to the nearer presence 
of the world through the soul. 


Aurobindo 


Aurobindo said that the true basis of education is the human 
mind and the aim of education is perfecting the mind as an 
instrument of receiving knowledge. Mind is not a creator of 
knowledge but only an instrument of knowledge. Mind 
functions at four different levels: Citta, Manas, Buddhi and 
Genius. All these must be so perfected as to prepare the 
individual to receive the higher and truer knowledge, which is 
spiritual knowledge. The aim of education is to prepare the 
whole personality of man into a perfect instrument to receive 
the highest spiritual knowledge. 
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Vivekananda's educational ideal formed a part of his larger 
social agenda for the total spiritual regeneration of the Indian 
society. This heroic saint of modern India combined humanism 
philosophy of education. His credo is: Reality is one, Wise 
men call it by different names — Ekam sat, viprah bahudha 
vadanti. His religious ideal in education is to elevate one from 
the narrow coafines of theological beliefs. He believed in the 
eternal spiritual solidarity of man. 

His humanism is expressed in his famous man making 
education, the development of Man within man, its aim being 
creation of self-confidence in the inner strength of his 
personality. "The end of all education, all training should be 
man-making. The end and aim of all training is to make the man 
grow.' ‘We want that education by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded, and 
by which one can stand on one's own feet.’ 

Education, to Vivekananda is "The manifestation of 
perfection already in man. . . Knowledge is inherent in man, 
no knowledge comes from outside. . . .Like fire in a piece of 
flint, knowledge exists in the mind, suggestion is the friction 
which brings it out." Vivekananda also upheld rationalism. 
The aim of education must be to make our students rational, 
scientific and unorthodox in their approach to life. What we 
need is a happy blending of the Western sciences and the 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND IDEALS IN FREE INDIA 


In free India successive Committees and Commissions on 
Education have articulated the aims and ideals of education 
as part of reconstruction of education to meet the changing 
needs and aspirations of the Indian people. 


University Education Commission (UEC) 


Headed by the philosopher-statesman Dr S, Radhakrishnan, 
the UEC held that the purpose of all education is to provide a 
coherent picture of the universe and an integrated way of life. 
It should provide a sense of perspective, a synoptic vision 
and a samanvaya of the different items of knowledge, oneness 
of life. Education should give both knowledge and wisdom, 
jnanam vijnana sahitam, Education should be centred around 
love for higher values of life—concern for the suffering, 
compassion, respect for women, faith in human brotherhood, 
love of peace and freedom, justice. It should not be narrowed 
down to technological and materialistic pursuits alone. 
National unity and progress require a deeper spiritual 
foundation than political and economic arrangements and 
education should promote the cultural unity of India and the 
life of spirit that has shaped and unified our collective existence. 
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Secendary Education Commision (1952-53) 


The SEC addressed the aims of secondary education with 
teference to the necds of democratic India and role of 
education in developing democratic citizenship. These are- 


€ Training of character to fit the students to participate 
creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic social 


faith in the dignity and worth of every human being, 
passion for social justice, true patriotism. 

© Improvement of their practical and vocational efficiency. 

* Development of literary, artistic and cultural interests 
necessary for their self-expression and full develop- 
ment of personality. 

© Education for discipleship as well as leadership. 


Education Commission (1964-66) 


The EC reposed great confidence on the power of education 
to bring about political, economic, social and cultural 
transformation of the nation and its recommendations were 
primarily concerned with the expansion and quality 
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National Policy on Education (1986) 


The NPE also held education a« an evential ingredient for 
ouf all-round development, material amd speritual Fifocation 
has an acculturating role. It refines sensitivities and 
perceptions that contribute to national cobexion. a scunetific 
temper and independence of mind and spert this furthering 
the goals of socialism, secularium and democracy. In sum 
education iv a umque investment in the present and the future 

The ideals that shouk! inform national education ane India’s 


cohesion and scientific temper Our ancient workd view that 
treated the whole world as one family and emphasised peace 
and international understanding. 

We should not sever our roots in India's history and 
culture and avoid de-culturisation. de-humanisation and 
alienation. Education should bring about a fine synthesis 
between change oriented technologies and country’s 
continuity of cultural tradition. 

We need to make edocation a powerful tool for the 
cultivation of social and moral values. Education should foster 
universal and eternal values oriented towards the unity and 
integration of our people. It should help eliminate 


The report of the Committee significantly titled as Towands an 
frame of reference by quoting Gandhi: "The goal of education is 
to establish a non-violent and non-exploiting social and economic 
order.” The Committee held that education is a long drawn out, 
life long process of learning to be by learning to become. 

Education is a process of empowerment, an instrument of 
social change. Its major goals are to provide a techno- 
informative or a sound knowledge base, basic life skills 
(communication, computation) social skills and manual skills, 
a climate for the nurture of values— personal, social, cultural, 
national. Education should play an interventionist, catalytic 
role for promoting national cohesion, unity. 
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ALL INDIA COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


M. Chandra 


BACKGROUND 


The All India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) was 
set up in November 1945, by the Government of India on the 
recommendation of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) to stimulate, coordinate and control the provision of 
facilities for technical education needed for industrial 
development in post-War period. 

After Independence in 1947, India embarked upon planned 
economic development. The first three Five-Years Plans were 
devoted to the expansion of technical personnel at Diploma, 
Degree and PG levels in technical education. A number of 
new technical institutions, both at degree and diploma levels, 
were opened in all parts of the nation. But from the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan onwards emphasis was shifted to improvement 
of quality and standards of technical education. 

Policy shift during the eighties towards permitting 
involvement of private and voluntary organisations in setting 
up of Technical and Management Institutes on self-financing 
(no-Government grant) basis ushered in an era of 
unprecedented expansion of technical education system. This 
trend continued during Sixth and Seventh Five-Year Plans. 
This quantitative growth in technical education was not 
accompanied by sustained efforts for improvement in quality. 

Keeping the above facts in view, both the houses of Indian 

' Parliament passed the AICTE Act, 1987, and by promulgation 
of this Act, AICTE was given statutory powers with a view to 
proper planning and coordinated development of the technical 
education system throughout the country. As per this Act 
‘Technical Education’ includes fields of Engineering, 
Technology, Architecture, Town Planning, Management, Hotel 
Management and Catering Technology, Pharmacy and Applied 
Arts & Crafts. 

AICTE thus supervises the growth and quality of technical 
education at all levels, and is entrusted with broad 
responsibilities such as according approval to new technical 
institutions, introduction of additional courses in accordance 
with regulations framed by the Council, maintenance of norms 
and standards through monitoring of approved institutions 
for extension of approval, etc. In pursuance of the Act, the 
AICTE monitors all new institutions through regular Expert 
Committee visits with the help of its seven Regional 
Committees, and institutions are evaluated before giving 
extensions of approval. 


ORGANISATION 


In accordance with the provisions of the AICTE Act (1987), 
for the first five years after its establishment in the year 1988, 
the Minister for Human Resource Development, Government 
of India was the Chairman of the Council. The first full-time 
Chairman was appointed on 2 July 1993 and, the Council was 
re-constituted in March 1994, with a term of three years. The 
Executive Committee was reconstituted on 7 July 1994 and ten 
All India Boards of Studies (AIBs) and Five Advisory Boards 
were constituted in 1994-95. Regional Offices of the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, Government of India located 
at Kolkata, Chennai, Kanpur and Mumbai were transferred to 
AICTE and the staff working at these offices were also 
transferred to the Council on foreign service terms w.e.f. 1 
October 1995. AICTE Regional Committees in four regions 
(north, south, west and east) were constituted on 18 April 
1990 and three new Regional Committees in south-west, central 
and north-west regions were also constituted on 27 July 1994. 
Currently, the AICTE has nine AIBs in different fields of 
technical education. The Council has its headquarters in 
New Delhi, and the organisational set up at the Headquarters 
comprises of eight Bureaus, namely, Faculty Development 
Bureau (FD), Engineering and Technology Bureau (E&T), 
Management Architecture and Pharmacy Bureau (MAP), 
Quality Assurance Bureau (QA), Planning and Coordination 
Bureau (PC), Research and Institutional Development Bureau 
(RID), Administration and Finance Bureau. Each Bureau is 
headed by an Adviser who is assisted by technical and 
support staff. The multi-discipline technical staff of the 
Council are on deputation or contract from various government 
departments, academic institutions, etc. The working of the 
Council is fully computerised. 
The AICTE can be visited at: www.aicte.ernet.in 


STATUTORY BODIES 


The statutory bodies, boards and committees of the All India 
Council for Technical Education are the Council, the Executive 
Committee, 9 All India Boards of Studies and 7 Regional 
Committees respectively. 

The Council is a51 member body and has a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and a Member Secretary who have full time tenure 
appointments and includes amongst others, representatives 


of various departments of the Government of India, the Lok 
Sabha and the Rajya Sabha, state governments, and Union 
Territories, representatives from the statutory boards and 
committees of the council, professional bodies and 
organisations in the fields of concerned areas of technical 
education and research and in the field of industry and 
commerce, etc. The AICTE Act empowers the Council to take 
all such steps as it may think fit for ensuring coordinated and 
integrated development of technical and management 
education. The Council performs its functions in consultation 
with state governments, universities, state boards of technical 
education, professional bodies and experts etc. 

The Executive Council is a 21 member body constituted by 
the Council and discharges such functions as may be assigned 
to it by the Council. The Executive Committee is chaired by 
the Chairman of the Council and includes Vice-Chairman of 
the Council; Education Secretary to the Government of India; 
two Chairmen of the Regional Committees; three Chairmen of 
the All India Boards of Studies; one Member of the 
Council representing the Ministry of Finance of the 
Central Government; four Members of the Council representing 
States/UTs; four Members with expertise and distinction in 
areas relevant to technical education; Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission; Director of the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research; Director General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Member-Secretary of 
the Council is the Member-Secretary for the Executive 
Committee. 

The AICTE Act provided the establishment of five Boards 
of Studies. Later, five more Boards of Studies were established 
by the Council. Boards of Studies have about members each 
and are headed by subject experts of eminence. In 2000-2001 
the two AIBs in Architectural Education and in Town Planning 
Education were merged. The AICTE now has 9 AIBs in all the 
sectors of technical education. The powers of the AIBs are 
provided by the Council through Regulations, and basically 
the Boards advise the Executive Committee on academic 
matters falling in their areas of concern including norms, 
standards, model curricula, model facilities and structure of 
courses and all other areas of academic development in their 
respective fields. 

The Council is assisted by seven statutory Regional 
Committees covering different geographical regions. These 
Committees advise and assist the Council in all aspects of 
planning, promoting and regulating technical education within 
their respective regions. Each Regional Committees has 15— 
20 members and is headed by a person of eminence. The 
Council has set up a National Board of Accreditation to 
periodically conduct evaluation of technical institutions or 
programmes on the basis of guidelines, norms and standards 
specified by it. The Council has also constituted five Advisory 
Boards to assist it in the implementation of specific 
programmes and schemes. 
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POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMME IN ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Before 1947, there were only six institutions offering 
postgraduate education in engineering and technology. By 
the turn of the century, there are more than 300 institutions 
which provide training, education and research in engineering 
at the postgraduate level. This growth is based on various 
recommendations made after major reviews which were 
commissioned from time to time. 

The growth and development of postgraduate education 
and research in engineering in the country in the sixties and 
seventies was largely influenced by the Thacker Committee 
Report. For the last 15 years, a significant number of 
recommendations of the Nayudamma Committee have been 
implemented. A Graduate Aptitude Test in Engineering (GATE) 
is conducted every year for determining the eligibility for 
getting a scholarship for postgraduate programmes. The 
quantum of scholarship has also been periodically revised. 
Based on the report of the Rama Rao Committee on reshaping 
of PG education and research in E&T, Government of India 
has recently laid down a policy framework for promotion of 
postgraduate education and research in engineering and 
technology in the country. 

Apart from providing necessary vision for promotion of 
PG Education and for Research, this new framework addresses 
several concerns in this field of education, such as low out- 
turn of postgraduate students and acute shortage of faculty, 


particularly in engineering areas. 

Number of Technical Institutions in India 

(as of January 2002) 

Type of Technical Number Sanctioned 
Institutions Intake 
Engineering Colleges 1,061 2,93,804 
Post graduate Institutions 305 23,107 
Polytechnics 1,218 2,34,776 
PGDBM/MBA Institutions 824 65,088 
MCA Institutions 862 39,917 
Pharmacy Institutions 67 13,585 
(Degree) 
Pharmacy Institutions 349 18,800 
(Diploma) 


Fig. 1 depicts the type of institutions and their number 
relating to January 2002. 


SUPPORT TO RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


To support R&D activities, the AICTE provides financial 
assistance under the schemes of Modernization and Removal 
of Obsolescence (MODROBS), Thrust Area Programme in 
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Technical Education (TAPTEC) and Research & Development 
(R&D) in various fields of technical Education. To ensure 
effective implementation of these programmes, the Council 
has set up a Committee, namely, the Board of Research (BOR), 
comprising of eminent scientists, engineers, academicians, 


Number of Institutions 
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Fig. 1 


The main objective of MODROBS is to equip institutions/ 
laboratories with modern equipment/infrastructural facilities 
so that they can achieve a good performance level. In view of 
rapid advancements in technology and to keep students 
abreast of them, some of the institutions are also provided 
with modern equipments to replace the obsolete ones. The 
support provided under MODROBS scheme is limited to Rs 
15 lakhs per institution. 

The TAPTEC scheme mainly ensures promotion of 
excellence and need-based research in identified thrust areas 
for national development in the field of Engineering and 
Technology. The thrust areas are revised periodically and 
include frontier areas of research. Under this scheme, support 
not exceeding Rs 20 lakhs is provided with the view that the 
outcome of the project shall lead to a bigger project to be 
submitted to other funding agencies such as DST etc. 

The aim of the R&D Scheme is promotion of general 
research capabilities in relevant areas of Technical Education, 
including multi-disciplinary fields, taking into account the 
existing research capabilities of the institutions. This scheme 
differs from the TAPTEC scheme since it encourages faculty 
members by providing support to strengthen their R&D 
activities in fields not necessarily the thrust area. Funding in 
this scheme is limited to Rs 10 lakhs per institution. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


AICTE is fully aware of the new economic regime. There is 
now a need for promoting entrepreneurship and management 
skills in order to enable engineering students to take up 
self-employment as a career option. The training in 
entrepreneurship and management is provided through 
modular or optional courses mainly at polytechnic level with 
financial support from AICTE. The performance of these nodal 


centres is coordinated by AICTE through coordinating centres. 
The maximum limit of grant sanctioned under this Scheme is 
Rs 8 lakhs. The nodal centres are expected to achieve self- 
sustaining status in 3-5 years time period. 


INDUSTRY - INSTITUTE INTERACTION 


AICTE strongly feels the need for better interaction between 
Technical Institutions and Industry since this will have great 
bearing on the engineering curriculum, exposure of students 
to industrial atmosphere and subsequent placement of young 
graduating engineers in industries across the country. With 
the advent of globalisation and opening up of Indian economy 
to outside world, competition among Industries has become 
stiff. To solve their engineering problems they now look up to 
engineering institutions. Similarly, there is an urgent need to 
prepare engineering students for jobs in multinational 
companies, by exposing them to newer technologies and 
engineering methodologies. These objectives can be achieved 
by bridging the gap between industry and academic 
institutions. 

To encourage such interactions, the AICTE has launched 
few schemes which are being implemented through various 
AICTE approved Institutions across the country. Some of 
these Schemes are: Industry-Institute Partnership Cells, 
establishment of National Central Facility in selected 
institutions, organising of seminars/workshops on topics 
pertaining to the need of the industry, encouraging engineers 
from industry to visit academic institutions to deliver lectures, 
participate in curriculum design activity, and arrange visit of 
staff members to various industries. The main objective of 
the Industry Institute Partnership Cell (IIPC) Scheme is to 
establish IIPCs in technical institutions, to act as liaison 
centres between industries and institutes for activities which 
are mutually beneficial. The financial assistance under this 
Scheme is limited to Rs 5 lakhs for recurring and non-recurring 
expenses each. The IIPC is expected to achieve self-sustaining 
status in 3-5 years, by way of generating revenue through 
training of industrial personnel, consultancy, testing, etc. The 
Scheme of Nationally Coordinated Project (NCP) is initiated 
by AICTE to carry out research in various issues of national 
importance and to cater to technical education development, 
which will contribute to the development of society at large. 
Under this scheme funds upto Rs 30-40 lakhs are sanctioned 
for projects catering to issues of national importance and upto 
5-10 lakhs for projects catering to technical educational 
development. National Facilities in Engineering and 
Technology with Industrial Collaboration (NAFETIC) is aimed 
at establishment of national facilities in the frontier areas of 
Engineering and Technology in collaboration with Industry. 
Council facilitates this activity by sanctioning a one-time seed 
grant not exceeding Rs 50 for preparation of Detailed Project 
Report (DPR). Based on the DRP any further grant is 
sanctioned to the Institute. The academic institution provides 


any additional money needed for the purpose. The financial 
contribution of partner/participating industry/industries for 
creating the facility is up to a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
estimated cost of the Project. The remaining 50 per cent of the 
estimated total cost is provided by AICTE in installments on 
approval of the proposal. The facility is required to become 
self-supporting after 5 of years of transition period. 

To ensure effective instalments of NAFETIC, IIPC and 
EMD schemes, the Council has created the Board of Industry- 
Institute Interaction, comprising of eminent scientists, 
industrialist, technologists and academicians. 


FACULTY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


The Faculty Development Activities of AICTE are geared to 
ensure quality, relevance, excellence and equity in technical 
education through teachers of technical institutions. The 
objectives envisaged are to support programmes aimed at 
promoting quality of teachers; to promote programmes that 
facilitate career and faculty development; to recognise and 
support meritorious teachers; to provide opportunities and 
upgradation of knowledge and skills of technical teachers and 
working professionals; to encourage research and 
development; and to formulate schemes for facilitating 
participation of women in technical education. The schemes 
operated for fulfilling the above objective are: Travel grants 
to attend National/International conferences, seminars; 
Grants, to arrange seminars/workshops/conference, Career 
awards for young teachers to pursue independent research, 
Emeritus Fellowships, Staff Development Programe, Visiting 
Professorship, etc. 

Under the Scheme of Professional Societies/Bodies, limited 
non-recurring financial assistance is provided to selected 
technical/professional bodies/societies to enable them to meet 
the expenses towards promotion and development of technical 
education in their respective professions. 

In the scheme of Early Faculty Induction Programme (EFIP) 
undergraduate students from all sectors of technical education 
are selected at the national level and are given opportunity to 
pursue higher education in one of the leading technical insti- 
tutions in India, after completion of which their placements are 
ensured as teachers in an approved technical institutions, thus 
providing them avenues to serve in an institution of their choice. 

Under the Quality Improvement Programme (QIP), with the 
objective of upgrading the expertise, qualifications and 
capabilities of the faculty members of degree level technical 
institutions, the AICTE runs schemes under which faculty 
members of AICTE approved institutions are given 
opportunity to upgrade their qualifications to the Masters 
and PhD levels. Recently, the facility of pursuing masters 
degree programmes has been extended to approve polytechnic 
teachers also. 
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Under the Sbort Term Programmes, AICTE provides 
financial assistance for organising short-term training 
programmes in the emerging areas of engineering technology/ 
pharmacy/management, etc. The major QIP Centres are also 
provided assistance to organise workshops for curriculum 
development leading to model curricula, which are used as 
base documents by many institutions. 

Keeping Industry-Institute interaction in view, the AICTE 
and the Indian National Academy of Engineers (INAE) have 
jointly initiated the Scheme of AICTE-INAE Distinguished 
Visiting Professorship. The scheme also helps in improving 
curriculum design and in formulation and guidance of student 
projects. 


DEEMED-TO-BE-UNIVERSITY 


Council has made detailed guidelines for grant of *Deemed- 
to-be University’ status to technical institutions who have 
consistently performed. On the basis of these guidelines, 
proposals received in the Council for grant of ‘Deemed-to-be 
University’ status are processed and recommendations are 
forwarded to the MHRD/UGC. The guidelines are prepared 
with the objective of ensuring that the ‘Deemed-to-be 
University' status will be recommended only for such 
institutions which maintain consistently high standards in 
teaching, research, development activities; innovations and 
extension services; and have financial viability; credibility and 
administrative accountability. 

The Council is continuously receiving proposals for grant 
of ‘Deemed-to-be-University’ status and around 69 proposals 
have been received from various Technical Institutions, which 
include certain institutions on DE-NOVO pattern. The 
guidelines for grant of ‘Deemed-to-be-University’ under 
DE-NOVO pattern are being finalised. 


AUTONOMY TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The clause 10 (m) of the AICTE act provides that, the Council 
may lay down norms for granting autonomy to Technical 
Institutions. The prime objective of conferment of autonomy 
is to enable various units within the university system to grow 
to their full stature as centres of excellence, thereby 
starting the process of restoring the centre of gravity 
of academic pursuits to the university system. The 
autonomy is intended to be a means for the department to 
achieve higher standards and greater creativity rather than a 
reward for good performance during the past. The approved 
guidelines on the scheme of Autonomous Departments/ 
Institutes/Centres within the university set up are in vogue, 
and the Council is continuously receiving proposals for grant 
of Autonomy. 
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NETWORKING OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
NETWORKING OF LIBRARIES OF TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The technical universities and institutions are generating a 
plethora of knowledge through research. Availability of this 
knowledge and consultancy amongst all universities and/or 
technical institutions is expected to give an impetus to further 
generation of knowledge. These can be achieved by digital 
networking between these universities and technical 
institutions. In addition, the libraries of various technical 
institutions can be networked so as to allow the academicians 
and students to share the library resources of each other. The 
research findings also need to be readily available to industries 
which will accelerate the technology transfer process. 

With these in mind, the AICTE has signed two Memoranda 
of Understanding (MOUs), one with ERNET (an autonomous 
society under Ministry of Information Technology) for 
networking of technical institutions and another with DELNET 
for networking of libraries of technical institutions. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL MANPOWER INFORMATION 
SYSTEM (NTMIS) 


As envisaged in the AICTE act and in order to ensure planned 
growth of technical education, the Council operates the 
schemes of NTMIS with the help of Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research (IAMR), New Delhi and 21 Nodal Centers 
setup in various technical institutions and other departments 
all over the country. The objective of the Scheme is to generate 
a database and monitor supply and demand of engineering 
and technical education manpower to ensure planned 
development of technical education in the country. 


MODEL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


One of the important objectives of AICTE is the development 
of Model Curriculum on various subjects/courses of technical 
education. In this regard the concerned All India Board of 
Studies advises the Council for the preparation of model 
curricula. So far around 10 Model Curricula have been 
developed by AICTE (e.g., Model Curriculum for MCA, BTech 
in Information Technology, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, etc.). Some more Model Curriculum Development 
processes are in progress. These are priced publications and 
are available from the AICTE Head Quarters. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF ACCREDITATION 


The quality of technical education within the country must be 
maintained at the highest possible level. AICTE continuously 
tries to achieve this objective. The National Board of 
Accreditation (NBA) of AICTE aims to bring standards of 
some of the programmes offered in technical institutions at 
par with programmes offered in some of the Institutions across 


the world by introducing a quality auditing system and 
establishing a data base for maintaining quality and excellence 
in technical education. The NBA periodically conducts 
evaluation of technical programmes on the basis of guidelines, 
norms and standards specified by the Board. 

Realizing the value of accreditation, several institutions 
have volunteered to go through this rigorous process of audit 
The uniqueness of the process is that, any programme or 
institution will have to maintain the quality and standard for 
retaining the accredited standard. The accreditation exercise 
is designed to be rigorous with several inputs such as quality 
of teaching, level of research, faculty expertise, evaluation of 
teachers, standard of infrastructure available in the campus 
such as hostel facility, library, medical facility, etc. These are 
taken into consideration in order to help the visiting 
accreditation team of experts to have holistic approach and 
arrive at a rational evaluation. 

From the time AICTE started the process of accrediting 
institutions and programmes, 100 institutions have gone 
through the process of accreditation and several others are 
on the anvil. To facilitate mobility of students and faculty of 
the different Asian countries, besides encouraging 
cooperation in the fields of research and training in areas of 
mutual interest, the NBA along with certain Asian countries 
have taken action towards a mutual collaboration between 
the technical education systems. A draft “Statement of 
Cooperation” under the Asian Accreditation Accord has been 
prepared, which has been signed by seven countries. 

In the background of the WTO guidelines, and to ensure 
substantial parity and consistency in the process and 
procedures of accreditation, it is felt by the NBA that, becoming 
a signatory to the Washington Accord would be important 
since this would facilitate common standards of education 
and ensure mobility of students and faculty, as well as 
encourage cooperation in he fields of research and training in 
areas of mutual interest. This aspect is being looked into by 
the NBA. The NBA can be visited at: www.nba-aicte.org 


VISION OF AICTE 


In order to effectively implement its mandate, as well as to 
meet the challenges in technical education under the presently 
emerging global scenario, there is need to properly and 
carefully address certain vital issues in the coming years. Some 
of the issues are: 


e Removal of Regional Imbalances: The concentration 
of technical institutions is more in southern states of 
India as compared to other regions such as North, 
North-East, etc. Consequently the number of seats in 
technical institutions per lakh of population is also 
higher in southern states as compared to other states. 
In order to correct this regional imbalance, AICTE along 
with concerned state governments, may control the 


approval of new institutions and the increase in intake 


System’ (NTMIS) may possibly be required to be 
considered and linked up with the approval process. 
The NTMIS scheme in turn also needs to be 
adequately streamlined. 

Rapid proliferation of Networking of Technical 
Institutions: AICTE aims to put maximum emphasis 
and resources in facilitating networking of technical 
institutions, so as to promote establishment of effective 
linkages and resource sharing between these 
institutions. 

Framing of guidelines and Norms & Standards for 
non-formal sector of technical education: A large 
number of technical institutions are offering various 
types of programmes, training courses, modules in the 
non-formal sector, In order to regulate this sector 
effectively, there is an urgent need to frame proper 
guidelines and norms and standards for the non-formal 
sector of technical education. This will also help the 
students, working professionals, and other to freely 
avail of the facilities of technical education institutions, 
upgrade their skills and knowledge, and earn credits 
for successfully completing a course at their own pace. 
After accumulating these credits over a certain period, 
certificates or diploma or degree or even PG diploma or 
PG degree, etc., could be obtained. The above system 
is also expected to introduce the system of exchange 
of credits between formal and non-formal sectors or 
technical education and easy mobility of professionals. 
Developing Norms and Standards and Approval 
Process for Technical Education under Distance 
Mode: In the context of present day global scenario 
of technical education and rapid development of 
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Information Technology (IT), AICTE has initiated the 
task of development of proper Norms and Standards 
and Approval Process for institutions imparting 
technical education through distance mode, including 
web based education. For the purpose, the AICTE 
has signed an MOU and has formed a Joint Committee 
with DEC of IGNOU. 

€ Removing Faculty Shortage: Shortage of properly 
qualified faculty is presently a common problem in most 
of the technical institutions. As a result, the teacher- 
students ratio in many technical institutions is 
deteriorating beyond AICTE approved norms. 
Therefore, in order to properly tackle this issue, various 
Faculty Development Schemes are being streamlined 
by AICTE. 

€ Simplification of AICTE's Norms and Standards and 
Approval Processes: To take effective and proper 
steps in order to simplify and rationalise its Norms and 
Standards and Approval Process in various disciplines 
of technical education, and to make the entire approval 
process more quick, easy and transparent, AICTE had 
formed a Committee in this regard, which has since 
submitted its report. The above report is presently 
under consideration. 

€ Streamlining growth of Research and Institutional 
Development: A number of innovative steps are being 
contemplated by the AICTE to properly streamline its 
various Research & Institutional Development 
Schemes so as to increase their effectiveness and 
promote industry-academic interaction to a large 
extent. A number of innovative steps are being taken 
by the AICTE to achieve the above goals. 

e Quality Assurance through Accreditation: In order 
to ensure proper quality in technical education, the 
pace of Accreditation Process is being stepped up by 
the AICTE. 


ALL INDIA SURVEYS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A.B.L. Srivastava 


All India Educational (AIE) Surveys have been conducted 
from time to time to provide data on a number of variables 
relating to school education, generally on many variables on 
which information is not collected in educational statistics 
compiled by state and central governments annually. The first 
AIE survey was conducted by the Union Ministry of Education 
in 1957 while all the subsequent surveys have been conducted 
by The National Council of Educational Research and Training. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The British rulers of India had proposed to conduct an 
educational survey for the whole country for the first time in 
1911 in order to provide data for locating primary schools. 
There is, however, no evidence of any such survey having 
been actually conducted during the British rule. It was only 
after Independence when the Constitution, in 1950, laid down 
as a Directive Principle of State Policy that ‘free and compulsory 
education will be provided for all children up to the age of 14 
years’, that the need for a comprehensive educational survey 
was felt for planning the development of primary education. 
In 1956, late Shri J. P. Naik who was then a member of Education 
Panel of the Planning Commission, submitted a proposal to 
the Government for conducting an All India Educational 
Survey for planning of educational facilities in rural areas based 
on the criteria of population and walking distance between 
school and home. As a result, the first All-India Educational 
Survey (MOE, 1960) was conducted in 1957 to enumerate 
habitations in different population slabs that were served by 
primary, middle and secondary schools within different 
distance ranges. Shri J. P. Naik was thus the initiator of AIE 
Surveys, all of which in subsequent years had a major objective 
of providing data on habitations served or not served by 
schools. 


COVERAGE 


AIE surveys have not remained confined to enumeration of 
habitations. The coverage has been more comprehensive. 
Enumeration has covered schools of all types on complete 
census basis and included detailed data on enrolment, teachers 
and infrastructural and other facilities in schools. This 
information was not available from any other source. The need 
for conducting such surveys was not only felt from time to 


time for planning and monitoring the progress of educational 
development, including the attainment of universal access to 
elementary education. As stated earlier the annual educational 
Statistics compiled by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development do not provide information on many items which 
are essential to planning purposes. Over the years, the scope 
of the AIE surveys has expanded considerably to meet the 
demands for data on more and more items. In the latest Sixth 
AIE Survey (1993) (NCERT, 1999) extensive use of computers 
was made to process data. Also sampling strategy was adopted 
for the first time to collect data on selected items. In earlier 
surveys, the data collected from schools and villages/urban 
areas used to be processed manually to prepare block level 
tables moving on to district level tables, state tables and finally 
to the preparation of the national level report. In the sixth AIE 
Survey, however, all data processing was computerised and 
various district, state and national level tables were prepared 
from the institutional and village level data directly. 

Of the six AIE surveys conducted so far in the years 1957, 
1965, 1973, 1978, 1986 and 1993, all except the first one, were 
conducted by the NCERT with funds provided by the Union 
Ministry of Education and later by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. All the surveys were conducted with 
active collaboration of State Education Departments. The 
dates of reference of these surveys are: 


First AIE Survey 31 March 1957 
Second AIE Survey 31 December 1965 
Third AIE Survey 31 December 1973 
Fourth AIE Survey 30 September 1978 
Fifth AIE Survey 30 September 1986 
Sixth AIE Survey 30 September 1993 
ORGANISATIONAL SET UP 


The entire planning and implementation has, after the first 
survey, been done by NCERT with the administrative support 
of the central and state governments. The Ministry of HRD 
bears the entire cost of the survey. In the Sixth AIE Survey for 
which data analysis was totally computerised, the National 
Informatics Centre (NIC) became a major collaborator. For these 
surveys, a Steering Committee headed by the Union Education 
Secretary takes policy decisions and monitors the progress of 


the survey. An Advisory Committee headed by Director, 
NCERT. and comprising experts and representatives of Central 
Statistical Organisation, National Sample Survey Organisation 
and Registrar General of India, provides advice on all technical 
matters. The Department of Educational Survey and Data 
Processing of NCERT (carlier known as Survey and Data 
Processing Unit) shoulders the responsibility of developing 
guidelines for checking data. For the Sixth AIE Survey, it also 
prepared the sampling design for selecting schools, since data 
on several items were collected on a sample basis in this 
survey. The Department also organises training programmes 
for state level staff and provides support to states in training 
their field staff in collection and scrutiny of data. It finally 
prepares all the national level tables and the survey reports. 
In earlier surveys, training to the state survey staff was also 
provided on tabulation of data, since up to the Fifth AIE Survey 
all tabulation work was done manually. 


PROCEDURE 


Before the commencement of survey, a State Survey Officer 
(SSO) is appointed in each state for the survey period. He/she 
is assisted by Assistant State Survey Officers (ASSO), there 
being provision for one ASSO for every 10 districts in each 
state. At the district level, a District Survey Officer is appointed 
for the survey work, who is assisted by a Statistical Assistant. 
All these officers are selected by the state governments from 
amongst the officers of the Education Department. Their duties 
and responsibilities for the survey are defined by NCERT. 
While up to the Fifth Survey, they used to be full time officers 
and their salaries were paid from the survey budget, in the 
Sixth AIE Survey they worked only part time for the survey 
continuing to perform their other normal duties, with honorarium 
being given to them for survey work. At the block level, Block 
Education Officers or their equivalents are made responsible for 
distribution of forms, collection of filled up forms and checking 
of data supplied by school head teachers. In the Sixth Survey, 
however, they were paid an honorarium of Rs 500 for this work; 
in earlier surveys no such payment was made. 

The School Information and Village Information Forms are 
filled by head teachers of schools, the latter with the help of 
Patwaris or equivalent village level officers. All the forms are 
checked at the block level for completeness and consistency 
of data on different items and for taking care of obvious errors 
and omissions, following the guidelines provided by NCERT. 
Further, 5 per cent of the forms are checked by District Survey 
Officers, 1 per cent by the State Survey Officer and about 
0.5 per cent forms by the investigators deployed at the national 
level. 

While in the earlier surveys, tabulation of data was done 
manually at four stages—block, district, state and national 
levels, in the Sixth Survey data entry was organised by NIC at 
its various centres located at state headquarters. While all 
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state level tables were prepared in the states, national tables 
were prepared centrally at the NIC headquarters in Dethi. Certain 
validation checks were developed and applied to check internal 
consistency of data when the tabulation was done manually 
in earlier surveys, and also when it was computerised in the 
Sixth Survey. 


OBJECTIVES AND SIGNIFICANT FEATURES 


The basic objectives and significant features of the surveys 
are discussed briefly in the following paragraphs: 


First AIE Survey (1957) 


The main objectives of this survey (MOE, 1960) included 
identification and enumeration of every distinct habitation 
and every primary, middle and secondary school; mapping 
out the location of schools; delimitation of areas served by 
existing schools; deciding up on convenient locations for new 
schools and the area that would be served by them including 
classification and grouping of habitations, and preparation of 
district-wise statistical tables showing the results of the survey. 

In the survey, habitation, defined as a distinct cluster of 
houses with a local name where people live in a compact and 
contiguous manner, was used as the unit for provision of 


population of 500 or more; those with population in the range 
of 300—499 qualified for a primary school if there was no primary 
school (existing or proposed) within half a mile; and those 
with population below 300, were to be tagged with some 
existing or proposed schools within the distance of one mile 
(with some exceptions); for Middle schools—while habitations 
with population of 1500 or more, qualified for a middle school, 
others were to be tagged with other habitations within a 
walking distance of 3 miles, provided the cluster of habitations 
resulting from such grouping became eligible for a middle 
school due to the total population exceeding 1500; for 
secondary schools habitations with population 5000 or more 
qualified for a secondary school. The distance criterion was 
5 miles in this case. The report of this survey was published 
by the Ministry of Education in 1960. 


Second AIE Survey (1965) 


The second AIE Survey (NCERT, 1967) was expected to 
provide data for planning of educational facilities in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. The survey conducted by NCERT used the 
same methodology as was used for the First Survey. However, 
a few studies were also undertaken in a phased manner such 
as: intensive studies on various problems of education; studies 
on Human Resource Development with a view to relating 
education to economic development especially in industrially 
developing areas. 
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The definition of habitation was modified by adding the 
condition of population size (habitation population should 
be 25 or more) to the definition already used in the First 
Survey. The habitations with population below 25 were tagged 
with the nearest habitation of the village, except in the case of 
habitations where it was the only habitation in the village. 
Rural and urban habitations were enumerated separately. 

The report of this survey was brought out in a single volume 
by NCERT in 1967. A few studies proposed for Phases II and 
III were conducted by NCERT during 1966-68 on a sample 
basis. These included surveys of high/higher secondary/multi- 
purpose schools offering Agriculture and Technical courses; 
survey of Junior Technical Schools; survey of Colleges and 
Institutes of Physical Education; survey of Institutes for the 
Physically Handicapped; survey of Parent-Teacher 
Associations; survey of unrecognised institutions offering 
Pre-school and Elementary Education. Their reports were 
produced only in mimeographed form. 


Third ATE Survey (1973) ` 


The survey (NCERT, 1979) for which the date of reference was 
31 December, was the most comprehensive of all the AIE 
surveys conducted so far, as it covered all levels of education, 
from pre-primary to university education, and also all types of 
educational programmes such as non-formal education, 
unrecognised institutions, technical education, as well as 
educational administration and inspection. While NCERT was 
responsible for survey of school education (as in the previous 
surveys), University Grants Commission was entrusted with 
the responsibility of survey for higher education; Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research for technical and vocational 
education; and National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration for educational administration and inspection. 
The objectives of the survey for school education were (a) to 
update the data of earlier surveys in terms of the distribution 
and size of habitations and delimitation of school area of the 
existing primary, middle and secondary schools and to collect 
data needed for developing district development plans; and 
(b) to study intensively the existing facilities on certain 
significant variables such as library, audio-visual aids, 
laboratories, pupil's age distribution, teachers’ attrition rates 
and other qualitative aspects of education. The definition of 
habitation was the same as in earlier AIE survey, except that 
the cluster of houses with population of 10 or more in hilly 
and sparsely populated areas were also enumerated as 
habitations. 

Apart from manual tabulation of data, an attempt was made 
to use computers for data analysis. But some problems were 
faced in computerisation of data and most of the reports were 
based on manually tabulated data. The reports of the surveys 
were published in several thematic volumes between 1977 and 
1981 such as: Some Statistics on School Education (NCERT, 
1977), Educational Facilities and Enrolment (NCERT, 1979); 


School Buildings (NCERT, 1979); Hostel Facilities for 
Scheduled Castes (NCERT, 1979); Teachers (NCERT, 1980); 
Hostel Facilities for Scheduled Tribes (NCERT, 1981); Pre- 
primary Schools (NCERT, 1981); Institutions for the Physically 
Handicapped Children (NCERT, 1982); Teacher Education 
(NCERT, 1982); Languages and Media of Instruction in Indian 
Schools (NCERT, 1981); Library, Laboratory and Science 
Equipments in Schools (NCERT, 1981); Sanskrit Pathshalas/ 
Schools and Madrasas (NCERT, 1980); Institutions of Physical 
Education (NCERT, 1981); Some special features of schools 
(NCERT, 1982); Education Outside Schools (NCERT, 1979). 


Fourth AIE Survey (1978) 


The date of reference, viz. 30 September 1978 was determined 
soas to coincide with the date for the annual educational 
statistics complied by the Central Ministry in order to avoid 
the problem of having two sets of enrolment and other 
statistics for the same year. It was a mini-survey as, unlike the 
Third AIE Survey, it covered only school education. Its 
objectives were basically the same as of the earlier surveys 
and its timing was chosen to provide data for formulation of 
the Sixth Five Year Plan. A special feature of the survey was to 
prepare the ground for initiating a programme of quarterly 
monitoring of school attendance and systematic updating of 
enrolment and other data at the block level. The data on 
attendance aggregated at the block level by Block Education 
Officers was sent to the National Informatics Centre in Delhi 
every quarter for consolidation and preparation of state-wise 
quarterly reports. The programme of quarterly monitoring of 
attendance was, however, given up partly because of certain 
practical difficulties in collection and compilation of data every 
quarter at the national level. The report of this survey was 
published in a single volume in 1982. 


Fifth ATE Survey (1986) 


The date of reference for this survey (NCERT, 1992) was 30 
September 1986. Its overall purpose was to provide data for 
National Policy on Education which was being formulated at 
that time. Its specific objectives included: to assess the present 
position of educational facilities at various school stages in 
respect of coverage of school-going population, the distance 
to be covered by a child to reach the school, enrolment in 
general, and of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
children and girls; to assess the availability of physical 
facilities like school building, playground, drinking water within 
the school, furniture and other equipment, facilities for medical 
check-up, incentives and number of beneficiaries; to assess 
position of inputs like blackboards and chalk, libraries, 
laboratories, textbook banks, etc.; to ascertain academic and 
professional qualifications of working teachers with special 
reference to teaching of Science and Mathematics, and to 
determine attrition rates in the teaching profession; and to 


prepare block maps showing habitations, existing educational 
facilities, and proposed provision of facilities in a planned 
manner over a period of time. 

A brief report (NCERT, 1989) containing some important 
statistics entitled Fifth All India Educational Survey— 
Selected Statistics was published in February 1989. The main 
report of the survey was published in two volumes in 1992. 


Sixth AIE Survey (1993) 


The objectives of this survey (NCERT, 1999) for which the 
date of reference was 30 September 1993, were almost similar 
to those of the Fifth AIE Survey. The main purpose was to 
create a database and to develop a management information 
system. The other objectives included the assessment of: the 
present position of educational facilities for various school 
stages in respect of population of rural habitations and their 
distance from the school; extent of enrolment of children of 
general category, and such special categories as the Scheduled 
Castes (SCs), the Scheduled Tribes (STs), and particularly 
that of girls with special reference to the goals of 
universalisation of elementary education; availability of 
physical facilities in schools, like school building, playground, 
furniture, etc.; availability of basic amenities in schools like 
drinking water, urinals, provision of medical check-up, etc.; 
availability of incentive schemes and the number of 
beneficiaries; position of educational inputs like availability 
of blackboard and chalk, library, laboratory, textbook bank, 
etc.; academic and professional qualifications of teachers with 
special reference to the teaching of Science and Mathematics 
and to determine the attrition rate in the teaching profession; 
availability of other educational facilities like non-formal 
education, education for disabled children and pre-primary 
education; and income and expenditure of schools. 

In this survey, the data on certain core items was collected 
on complete enumeration basis while data on other items was 
on a sample basis. Seven schedules seeking information on 
the above items were used. A new schedule (Educational 
Statistics—a Flash) was used to collect some basic data quickly 
and to make them available to users within a short time. The 
data from this schedule were tabulated manually at the block 
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level and then used to produce national and state level tables 
on computer. 

For collection of data on sample basis, different sampling 
strategies were adopted for rural and urban areas. For rural 
areas, each State and Union Territory (UT) was stratified into 
administrative regions (groups of contiguous districts) and 
blocks were selected at random from each region with 
proportional allocation. For urban areas, cities/towns were 
classified into six categories according to population size on 
the basis of 1991 population census and then random samples 
of towns (and of zones in the case of large cities) were drawn. 
For selecting samples of schools, 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
blocks in rural areas and sub-divisions in urban areas were 
sampled and the data was collected from all the schools of the 
sampled blocks/sub-divisions. 

Detailed guidelines were prepared for data collection, data 
transcription, scrutiny and tabulation of data and for estimation 
of various parameters in the case of data collected on sample 
basis. The data collected for the survey was tabulated in a set 
of 58 tables for each block/town; 136 tables for each district; 
and 412 state level tables for each state by the State Units of 
NIC. For the first time, all school and village level data were 
stored on magnetic media, which could be retrieved. Some 
important information is available on CD-ROMs and Internet 
also for the benefit of data users. 

The Seventh All India Survey is likely to be initiated in 
2002 with 30 September as the date of reference. The 
Department of Educational Surveys and Data Processing of 
NCERT has again been entrusted with the task of planning 
and organising this survey. 

The surveys have provided information on the status of 
education, particularly school, on a particular date. The 
findings of the surveys have been found useful for planning 
educational development on more realistic basis taking into 
consideration the ground level position at habitation, village 
town and urban levels. This has facilitated school mapping 
and micro planning which tend to address educational needs 
of specific areas and population segments. Over the years, 
not only have more items been included in the survey but also 
the methodology and operations have become more 
sophisticated. 
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ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING 


P. Das Gupta 


INTRODUCTION 


The educational thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and Swami Vivekananda manifest the 
vision of ‘education’ and ‘schooling’ in Indian context. All of 
them time and again made a distinction between the two 
terms—education and schooling. ‘Schooling’ according to 
them expands beyond the narrow confines of classroom. 
Education is a process of drawing out the best in the child. 
The key message from all these educational thinkers do 
emphasise the basic principles of openness, freedom of the 
learner from all kinds of rigidities, creative structure and 
naturalness of the learning process, relevance of programme 
and diversity of educational delivery system. 

In recent educational literature the term “Alternative 
Schooling’ is frequently being used. A reference to dictionary 
meaning of the two words ‘school * and ‘schooling’ indicates 
that ‘schooling emerged as the process of education become 
institutionalized’ (David Hamilton, Learning about 
Education, 1990). 

The Illustrated Oxford Dictionary (Oxford University 
Press, 1998, p. 738) defines ‘school’ as an institution for 
education or giving instruction for children under 19 years. 
According to Webster’s College Dictionary, 1996, schooling/ 
instruction/education or training especially when received in 
aschool. Ambasht (2001) defines schooling as ‘an institutional 
manifestation of the process of education in any particular 
society. At the same time education is a social institution. 
Every society essentially has education as an institution.’ 
Pandey (2000) defines Alternative Schooling as fully 
decentralised Non-Formal Education (NFE) programme 
characterised by local specificity, flexibility, intensive 
community involvement, adoption of appropriate pedagogy 
and cost effectiveness. Aggarwal (2001) defines Alternative 
Schooling as DPEP experiments in response to meeting 
the diversified needs of different categories of learners 
through a number of delivery modes. Both the definitions 
point to the basic components of Alternative Schooling 
as decentralised management and community initiative 
based non-conventional programmes of basic education that 
address to the diversified learning needs of marginalised groups 
of children from the inaccessible habitations and urban slum 
areas. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING AN EVOLVING 
CONCEPT 


An analysis of the educational developments in the country 
reveals that the term Alternative Schooling is an evolving 
concept. It has developed to its present form through different 
phases of country's educational developments. As Ambasht 
(2001) rightly points out that there is greater demand to evolve 
a variety of innovative designs based on open-learning 
approaches so that all the different categories of out-of-school 
children could get opportunity to avail good quality 
educational facilities, which they failed to avail. The major 
concerns of Universalisation of Elementary Education are 
connected with the basic issues of equity, equality and quality 
education. It is due to striving for striking a balance between 
these three issues that AS emerged as a potential delivery 
system for realising the goals of universalisation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Review of the historical perspective of educational 
developments indicates that Non-Formal Education is a 
precursor to Alternative Schooling. During the first two Five- 
Year Plan periods concerted efforts were made to open formal 
schools in all parts of the country with the assumption that if 
schools are provided, all children will avail it. During this 
quantitative expansion phase, there were phenomenal increase 
in the number of school buildings, teachers and the enrolment 
in schools. But the growth in enrolment did not ensure 
participation and attainment of children. The formal schools 
miserably failed to reach to remote villages and isolated pockets 
of the country. The issue of physical access challenged the 
problem of equity. On the quantitative side, the rigidities of 
formal schools augmented the phenomenon of huge number 
of children dropping out of schools. Many children, specially 
girls and children from SC/ST communities stayed out of 
schools. It was soon realised that a single delivery system of 
formal school was totally unsuitable in realising the cherished 
goals of providing free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of 14 years. 

Reflection on the ground level realities made it inevitable 
to search for more comprehensive strategies that would 
especially address the problems of out-of-school children— 
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the dropouts and non-schooled children in unserved 
habitations, isolated villages and urban slum areas. It is in 
1964-66 that Education Commission gave a new thrust to 
educational planning of this country. The commission laid 
emphasis on exploring the potentialities of part-time education 
for widening the access to primary education. In subsequent 
developments in education, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (1974) passed a resolution for adoption of multiple 
entry system and a large-scale programme of part-time 
education for those children who cannot attend schools for 
some limiting conditions of life. Another important 
development took place in 1978 when the Working Group 
Meeting of the Planning Commission recommended that every 
child should continue to learn in the age group 6-14 on a full 
time basis, if possible and on a part-time basis, if necessary. 

This resulted in micro-level initiative towards 
experimentation in educational programmes focusing on the 
problems of out-of-school children. It is during 1977-78 that 
the Government of India evolved a centrally sponsored 
scheme of Non-Formal Education keeping in view the special 
needs of out-of-school and non-schooled children. During 
this period a systematic effort was made by the then nine 
educationally backward states to operationalise the 
programme of Non-Formal Education under the academic 
support of National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) on an experimental basis. This was the 
beginning of adoption of alternative approach for achieving 
Universal Elementary Education in the country. The programme 
of NFE was further strengthened in pursuance of the 
recommendations of National Policy on Education, 1986 revised 
in 1992. The Programme of Action, 1992 called for a programme 
which would allow for decentralised planning in education. A 
programme which would be contextual and address the specific 
needs of different groups and stakeholders. The Guidelines 
provided by the National Policy on Education stated that efforts 
will be made to evolve different models of NFE programmes and 
the agencies implementing the programme will be encouraged to 
evolve and adopt the most suitable model depending upon the 
re-assignments of target group. These Guidelines, in fact, 
provided the conceptual frame of what is known today as 
Alternative Schooling. 

The innovative experiments carried out in the country at 
the Elementary level during 1990s under the programmes of 
Lokjumbish (Rajasthan), Uttar Pradesh Basic Education 
Project, Bihar Education Project, Rishivalley Education 
Foundation (Andhra Pradesh). Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Programmes, Mahila Samakhya Programme 
(Maharashtra) and such other organisations provided 
organisational and programmatic insights for designing 
alternative educational programme in response to meeting the 
learning needs of diversified groups of children residing in 
small habitations and far flung areas. 

The NFE programme implemented during 1992 onwards 
served about 74 lakhs of children from 25 states/Union 


Territories. However, the ground level realities pointed to the 
urgent need for searching for Alternative Schooling facilities 
that would be free from rigidities of formal schooling and 
inherent inadequacies of Non-Formal Education as manifested 
through government run NFE projects and voluntary 
organisation initiated NFE projects. The review and 
assessment of the functioning of NFE scheme conducted at 
state level and especially the evaluation carried out by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of the Planning 
Commission pointed out in clear terms the inbuilt shortcomings 
of the implementation of NFE Scheme and the need for 
overhauling of the NFE scheme. Increasingly it was felt that 
NFE Scheme could not ensure quality primary education for 
out-of-school children and the objectives and measured 
outlined in the National Policy on Education and POA (1992). 
The Guidelines of POA could not be translated into action 
through the NFE scheme in operation in the country. The 
modified scheme (2001) is now known as Education Guarantee 
Scheme and Alternative and Innovative Education (EGS and AIE). 

From all the above noted developments in education there 
emerged the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) in 
1994 as a centrally sponsored scheme of Government of India. 

The main focus of DPEP is to give a new orientation and 
thrust to the programme of primary education. Alternative 
Schooling programme (AS) is one of the important components 
of the total programme of DPEP. In order to understand the 
conceptual as well operational dimensions of AS programme 
a comprehensive analysis is presented with respect to the 
basic parameters of the programme. Additional information with 
regard to field research findings as well as observations of the 
Joint Review Mission (JRM) are likely to facilitate a proper 
understanding of the AS programme as it is obtainable in the 
field. At the end a detailed note on the needed interventions is 
provided which is expected to help policy planners, curriculum 
specialist, field practitioners and research workers. 


GOALS AND CORE PRINCIPLES OF 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING 


The major goals of Alternative Schooling are to: (i) extend 
educational services to very remote communities whose small 
population base do not qualify the norm for opening a formal 
school in the area; (ii) address the needs of children who fail 
to avail physical access to schooling due to compulsions of 
life; (iii) evolve a variety of AS programme on a large scale for 
immensely heterogeneous groups of children in their local 
contexts; and (iv) mainstream children when both the children 
and family members are prepared for it. 

The AS programmes address a largely heterogeneous 
groups of out-of-school children which include: (i) children of 
remote/inaccessible habitations; (ii) children from urban slum 
areas and labour intensive districts engaged in hazardous 
industries; (iii) young and adolescent girls engaged in 
household chores; (iv) children from migrant families; and (v) 
disabled children. 


Alternative Schooling delivery mode has emerged due to 
concern for equity in access to educational facilities through 
a variety of innovative and experimental programme designing. 

Its major concerns are to: (i) provide access to all children 
for primary schooling or its equivalent non-formal/a variety of 
educational designs; (ii) reduce differences in enrolment, 
dropouts and learning achievement between genders and 
across different social strata to less than 5 per cent; and (iii) 
reduce overall primary dropout rates for all students to less 
than 10 per cent. 

The core principles around which the Alternative Schooling 
(AS) programmes have been built up are: (i) decentralised 
design and management (the educational designs must 
address specific local needs and promote participation of both 
the local administrations and communities in the schools); (ii) 
flexibility (programme elements and approaches must be 
adaptable in order to take care of the wide diversity of local 
conditions that India represents); (iii) holistic approach (the 
programme must deal with all aspects of primary education, 
namely, access, curriculum and teaching learning materials, 
teachers community school interface, construction of 
buildings, instructional support, etc., in an integrated way); 
(iv) equity focus (the programme should be explicitly targeted 
to girls and other marginalised groups); (v) emphasis on quality 
(the search for quality should permeate all aspects of the 
programme, and at all levels—quality of learning, access and 
management); and (vi) capacity building (the programme must 
strengthen existing capacity and create new capacity in order 
to realise and sustain the new vision). ; 

In order to evolve the AS programme in a systematic way 
these six principles were translated in terms of broad guidelines 
on which each district evolved its alternative schooling design. 
In specific terms, these guidelines reflect that (i) quality primary 
education is a right of every child and the academic needs of 
children do not vary because of their background; (ii) the 
nature of out-of-school children being diverse, a variety of 
strategies will be required to fulfil the educational needs of 
these children. Strategies should be designed keeping in view 
the specificity of the situation and sufficient flexibility has to 
be provided in the programme to encourage diversity; (iii) the 
planning for the strategy should be based on an assessment 
of all the households in a habitation, involving members of 
the community. This would ensure a strategy best suited to 
the learners as well as ensure no duplication of coverage of 
children in different systems; (iv) close linkages between the 
community and the alternative schooling is essential. The 
teacher must have regular interactions with the community. 
The teacher is also expected to be well versed with the local 
socio-cultural, context and practices and should belong to 
the same community as the learners; (v) the teachers’ self- 
esteem, motivation and professional preparedness are critical 
for the success of a programme; (vi) a system of continuous 
and comprehensive academic support to teachers is essential 
for upgradation of their academic skills. Teachers must have a 
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forum to collectively share their experiences, problems and 
successes and in the process learn from each other; (vii) the 
school should adopt appropriate pedagogy based on the 
principles of child centred, activity based teaching-learning 
and ensuring a material rich school environment; (viii) the 
evaluation of learners be a continuous process and a 
comprehensive system with different activities should be 
adopted; and (ix) the system should allow for flexibility with 
decentralised management structure. 

The educational designs evolved under AS programme 
reflect three cardinal principles of flexibility, diversity and 
contextuality with respect to learner-specific needs. The states 
were accorded freedom to evolve the educational design for 
AS programme in response to the local needs and on the 
basis of the above mentioned guidelines. In order to reach out 
to the different groups of out-of-school children in different 
parts of the country, the states evolved a variety of strategies. 
In operationalising various strategies of Alternative Schooling, 
the states were guided by the basic principles enunciated in 
the DPEP Guidelines. 


EMERGING ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING DESIGNS 


Some alternative schooling designs developed in various parts 
of the country are popular because their meaningfulness in 
the context of flexibility, equity, quality and capacity building. 

Community Schools in habitations with just 15 children. 
These are mostly located in tribal areas of Andhra Pradesh 
and in numerous tribal habitations. One of the important 
features of these schools is that these are managed through 
school committees formed by the parents. This committee 
takes upon itself the responsibilities of selection and placement 
of the teacher, provision of appropriate space for running the 
school and ensuring regular attendance of the children. In 
some cases the community takes initiative to supplement 
teacher’s honorarium through collection of money. 

Full time schools in the form of Multigrade centres for tribal 
and coastal areas of Kerala, contract schools in few tribal 
districts of Maharashtra, Single Teacher Multigrade Schools 
in remote habitations in Uttar Pradesh and EGS in Madhya 
Pradesh. The strategy involved in these cases is to make 
schooling available to children in habitations which did not 
qualify for formal schools. 

Schools with specially designed curriculum and materials 
for adolescent girls. Along with Primary School Curriculum 
the girls are imparted skill training in some suitable local craft. 
These schools, locally know as the Angana Vidyalaya 
(Courtyard schools), address to the needs of adolescent girls 
in rural areas who stay away from schools due to socio- 
economic compulsions of life. These schools are organised 
adopting the programmes of Mahila Samakhya. One of the 
special features of these types of schools is their management 
pattern. It is run by women teacher ( Sahelia) and the 
management rests with the Mata Samitees (Mother’s 


Committees). 
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The involvement of mothers helps in generating women's 
empowerment at the local level. This has proved to be an 
important factor for ensuring enrolment and retention of girls 


children in the age-groups 3-11 years. In this kind of AS 
centres a school readiness package is imparted to children in 
the 3-6 year old. Here children are provided education 
equivalent to class I and II. This type of educational provision 
helps the elder girls to attend AS centres while their younger 
brothers and sisters are taken care of by the Balshala teachers. 

Long and Short Duration Camps and Bridge Courses aim 
at giving a second chance of education to the un-enrolled and 
dropout children. The focus of these programmes are to bring 
the out-of-school children back to the school after attaining 
desired level of learning competencies appropriate for their 
age. The short duration camps are held for 3 to 10 days and 
the long duration camps are organised for a duration of 90 to 
100 days. These are of both residential and non-residential 
character. The short duration camps are organised for 
motivating children to join the formal delivery system of 
education. The long duration camps are directed at meeting 
the learning needs of children either never enrolled at school 
or those who dropped out without completing their education. 

The main focus of such type of schooling is ‘back to school" 
whereby at the completion of the camp activities children get 
an opportunity to join mainstream. This model has been 
designed adopting M.V. Foundation's (A.P.) programmes of 
*Back to School'. Such types of educational designs of 
Alternative Schooling is mostly observable in Uttar Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 

Maktab/Madrasas for children from minority community. 
In response to the concern for evolving a flexible educational 
design to target hard-to-reach population, support to Maktab 
and Madrasas was planned under Alternative Schooling 
programme. It is through these educational services that Uttar 
Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan have made 
interventions to meet the challenges of gender equity. These 
are examples of community initiated and sustained centres 
where both boys and girls are imparted education through 
formal school curriculum along with religious components of 
Madrasa educational programme. The strengthening of the 
curriculum and its transaction becomes possible due to 
specially designed training module. In consultation with local 
community people and Maulavees, Maktab teachers and in 
some cases selected local teachers having experience of 
transacting formal school curriculum are trained to handle the 
learning situations in Maktab/Madrasa. The inputs of free 
textbooks and learning materials for learners are added for 
strengthening and enrichment of Maktab/Madrasa 
programmes. 

Bridge Courses during Vacations is a strategy to evolve 
educational delivery mode with a focus on remediation for 
learning gaps among children who are dropouts from formal 


schools or potential dropouts owing to irregular attendance 
and long absence from school programme due to seasonal 
migration of families. These are mostly found in Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh where remedial educational 
programmes are arranged during summer vacation of the 
schools using formal school structure to reduce the problem 
of grade repetition and failure in examinations. In Gujarat, a 
teacher from the formal school takes care of short-duration, 
condensed courses to attend to the learning needs of children 
who migrate with their guardians to sugar cane factories. 
These children, on their return take the exams at the end of the 
course and are mainstreamed. 

Alternative Schooling Centres for Working Children from 
urban slum areas and migratory families have been evolved 
by a number of districts. In design these centres are similar to 
the Non-Formal Education centres (Shiksha Ghar) evolved 
under Basic Education Programme, but with a difference. The 
additional components of health care, nutrition, environmental 
awareness, life and communication skills are integrated with 
the literacy and numeracy programmes. The main focus is to 
empower them to come out of their deprivations by attaining 
desirable knowledge and skills and to bridge the gap before 
they can be mainstreamed to formal schools. Besides these, 
there are a number of flexible and innovative programmes like 
Railway Platform Schools, Drop-in Centre, Educational 
Rehabilitation Centres, Foster Homes and the like for street 
and working children, children of sex-workers and orphan boys 
and girls which are development oriented. The total design is 
based on holistic approach which nurtures the spirit of 
education for life and through life. These centres address 
the critical issue of bringing education to those children who 
did not attend schools or dropped out from schools to 
participate in the economic activities of their families. 

A number of innovative programmes focus on the special 
needs of children of migrant labourers. These are know as 
Seasonal Hostels for children of families who migrate and 
schools for children of migrant labourers in sugar cane fields 
and salt farms. 

The seasonal hostel facilities are extended to the children 
temporarily to enable them to continue their studies in the 
school even during agricultural lean season when their parents 
move out to other places in search of work. Adoption of this 
strategy has helped many children to pursue their studies 
without being dislodged due to migration of their parents to 
other work sites. In Gujarat on a small scale this experiment 
has been carried out to promote the causes of access, retention, 
participation and completion of course upto class V. 

Opening of schools for children of migrant labourers in 
sugar cane field and salt farms is another target specific model 
of Alternative Schooling programme. The main emphasis in 
case of such schools is helping the children continue their 
studies even at the new work sites of their parents. The project 
functionaries approach the employers of migrant parents to 
provide minimum facilities at the work site so that the children 


are able to continue their studies smoothly. The arrangements 
in such cases are made by deputing a teacher from the nearest 
formal school to organise suitable educational activities to 
check the incidence of dropout and grade repetition. In Gujarat 
a number such type of AS centres serve the children from the 
migrant families. All the above mentioned educational 
interventions make a conscious effort to strike a balance 
between the concerns of equity, equality and quality education 
for the deprived and marginalised section of the society. The 
concept of Alternative Schooling is a growing and evolving 
idea. The states are making persistent endeavours to generate 
new strategies and educational designs in response to the 
learning needs of the target group in a specific local situation. 
Newer designs are emerging. Throughout the country as many 
as 36 different models are in operation 

The variety in terms of educational models evolved by the 
states is a reflection of strategies being contextual. These are 
operationalised on the basis of the needs identified by teams 
working at the field level. The basic concerns in evolving 
Alternative Schooling designs is to strike a balance between 
physical and social equity and equalisation of educational 
opportunities to each and every child in the remote habitations 
through provision of quality educational programme. In an 
effort to realise this goal, the states have adopted a number of 
tasks. These reflect a multi-pronged approach for reaching to 
the unreached children. 


PROCESS OF FORMULATION OF AS DESIGNS 


The actual launching of the AS programme was preceded by 
a preparatory phase. Considerable time was given for adequate 
preparation for launching the project in the field. This included 
all the activities leading to preparation and readiness of the 
districts for the tasks involved in operationalising the AS 
programme at the ground level. 

The specific activities covered at the preparatory phase 
include: (i) need assessment through habitation-wise 
household surveys by involving community people, teachers, 
representatives from Voluntary Organisations and other 
stakeholders. The surveys were conducted to identify the 
out-of-school learners, status of primary education in the area, 
the reasons for their untimely dropping out from schools; (ii) 
microplanning exercises with active participation of village 
people for identifying the different categories of children, their 
specific needs and participative decentralised planning for 
evolving various strategies of opening alternative schooling 
centres at appropriate places; (iii) identification of sites for 
opening AS centres with the help of VEC and community 
people. Discussion meetings with local community people, 
identification of eligible teachers from the locality, their 
selection on the basis of norms formulated for the purpose, 
(iv) formation of Village Education Committees (VECs), Mother- 
Teacher Association and seeking their support in planning 
AS programme in various habitations as per the needs of the 
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target groups; (v) advocacy programmes with Developmental 
and Welfare Departments, Department of Labour, Mother and 
Child Care Units of the Government Organisations, Non- 
Government Organisations (NGOs) with outstanding 
experience in Basic Education for sensitising parents about 
the need for educating children availing the services of 
alternative delivery modes of education; (vi) mobilisation of 
community resources for opening Alternative Schooling 
programme at selected sites; (vii) evolve norms for opening 
AS centres at suitable localities; (viii) consolidation of survey 
data and analysis for identifying number of centres required 
in a specific area; (ix) opening of AS centres on the basis of 
actual demand from the local community and suitability of the 
centre for meeting the educational needs of target group; (x) 


level; (xii) share data about base line learning achievement of 
learners with people at district, sub-district and village levels; 
(xiii) identification of local level talents lying latent and dormant 
programmes; (xiv) creation of decentralised resource 
structures at different levels—State Resource Group (SRG), 


academic help to teachers by the CRCs, BRCs, District 
Coordinators; (xvii) holding regular monthly meetings for 
participating discussions on problems related to transactional 
matters or any other field problems; (xviii) renewal development 
of teaching-learning materials reflecting local situations 
adopting a variety of approaches; (xix) preparation of different 
training modules as per the requirements of specific 
educational designs involving experts form NGOs like CREDA, 
Rishi Valley Educational Foundation, Boudh Shiksha Samiti, 
M.V. Foundation, NALANDA and some SRG members; and 
(xx) the area-wise comprehensive district plan preparation by 
AS coordinator in consultation with BRC/CRC Coordinators 
and SRG members. 

The AS centres were opened only after teachers had 
undergone pre-service training programme and other necessary 
arrangements were made. 
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In the entire process special emphasis was laid on 
planning, community involvement and qualitative reform 
through teacher's empowerment in terms of decision making 
regarding suitability of a pedagogy for specific target group; 
encouragement to teachers for development of self-generated 
local specific learning materials; renewal of teaching-learning 
material to ensure local specificity and contextuality; emphasis 
on provision of on-site support to the teachers at their places 
of work through resource organisations; like , CRC, BRC and 
DIETs and upgradation of training capacity of DIETs. 

The qualification of teacher of the AS centre was decided 
to be a high school pass and a local person, preferably a 
woman. 

As teachers are prepared for their jobs through a series of 
training programme covering a period of 30 days in the form of 
pre-service training, 12 days refresher courses and monthly 
meeting forums organised at cluster level. Besides these on- 
site academic support is provided by the CRC to teachers at 
their places of work. 


INNOVATION IN MANAGEMENT AND 
ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


In alternative schooling programme one finds a whole lot of 
change in the concept of supervision. Unlike usual system of 
supervision of centres by a few supervisors, it is a joint 
responsibility shared by NPRC coordinator, VEC members, 
parents, community peoples over and above the VEC members. 
The CRC, BRC and SRG members also visit AS centres from 
time to time with a view to provide on-the-spot guidance to 
the teachers in generating a participatory learning environment 
through games, activity methods and group activities. 

At the district level AS coordinator is equally responsible 
to provide academic guidance to the functionaries including 
teachers and regularly monitor AS centres. She/he utilises 
the feedback information for making necessary changes in 
the plan of action. 

In some respect this responsibility is also shared by State 
Project Officials (SPO) who make frequent visits to the districts 
for personally monitoring the AS centres. At the SPO level a 
mechanism has been evolved to review the field situations by 
holding monthly meeting with the coordinators of different 
districts. In this meeting the State Resource Group members 
also interact with the coordinators of different districts, SPO 
members and representatives from NGOs. This provides 
unique opportunity to review and modify programmes as per 
emerging situations in the field. 

The monitoring process extends from state to the national 
level. At the national level twice a year Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India, along with the 
Technical Resource Group (TRG) located at Ed. CIL, New Delhi, 
organise interaction sessions with District Coordinators and 
SPO members which facilitate the process of monitoring and 


policy making. In this context the contributions of NIEPA and 
NCERT are quite significant. The important management 
reforms in Alternative Schooling are: development of a holistic 
vision of the programme, adoption of a mission mode and 
project implementation through a society in each state; 
development and strengthening of Management Information 
Service (MIS); close monitoring of States lagging behind in 
implementation as ‘special watch states’ and provision of 
additional inputs for these states. Formation of an active State 
Resource Group (SRG) comprising AS coordinators from the 
districts, officials from the State Project Office, representatives 
from the Technical Support Group at the national level (Ed. 
CIL), NGOs working with socially disadvantaged groups of 
children, project offices (NFE), educationists, representatives 
from SCERT and the like. This group with a wide base of 
experiences and with different roles and responsibilities has 
facilitated comprehensive planning and also convergence of 
resources. It is a system of collective review of initiatives at 
regular intervals and allows for bringing in modifications in 
the programme based on the feedback from the field. The 
group has been providing guidance to the programme in the 
area of designing appropriate strategies, planning and 
providing inputs to the academic framework for the strategies, 
designing the supervision and academic support system, 
planning of capacity building of teachers, etc. The SRG also 
takes stock of the progress made in the programme, suggests 
the necessary administrative support that needs to be 
provided to the functionaries at the district and field level. 
The SRG members visit the field programmes and extend 
necessary support to the field teams. They also provide 
feedback to the State Project Office; and quality control has 
always been one of the focus points of the AS programme 
implementation in the states. Two important measures for 
quality control need special mention. These are: 


Duration of School Hours and the Programme: The AS 
centre activities are organised daily, at least for four hours 
and it is essential for every centre to work for 300 days in a 
year. Unlike non-formal education centres, these centres 
remain operationalised only during the day hours. The 
duration of the programme has been left open ended and the 
centres continue to operate till such time all learners in the 
village go in the formal school stream. 


Pupil Achievement as Indicator of Internal Efficiency: The 
two important concerns of AS are quality of education and 
the learning out-come in AS system. From the very beginning 
the focus of AS has been better participation, retention and 
achievement of students attending AS centres. It is owing to 
this factor that the daily duration of AS centres has been kept 
to a minimum of four hours. The report of evaluation of 
different states reveals 25 per centimprovement by the children 
of lower grade (equivalent to class I). The improvements in 
learning achievement were statistically significant in lower 
grades, which reduced, in later grades. The learning 


achievement of children of lower grades do reflect internal 
efficiency of the AS programme. The DPEP goal of reducing 
differences in achievement between boys and girls to less 
than 5 per cent has been achieved in the majority of districts. 
But in the case of bridging the learning gaps between children 
of socially disadvantaged groups and others the progress is 
not very satisfactory. The IIM study conducted on various 
aspects of AS/EGS in Madhya Pradesh indicated that the 
learning achievement among the AS/EGS was far better than 
the corresponding formal schools. The evaluation study of 
UP AS (2002) programmes indicated that difference between 
the learning achievement of formal school children and AS 
children was not significant. Under DPEP programme, 
experiment in AS have been done on a mass scale. In most of 
the cases the AS programme follow the formal school 
curriculum. But the AS curriculum is also enriched by some 
local specific components, There is need, therefore, to 
experiment with the innovations directed at providing 
alternative education through a curriculum especially designed 
for AS rather than following the formal school curriculum. 
Experimental design of this kind is expected to ascertain the 
impact of the two types of curriculum on the attainment level 
of learners. 


COST EFFECTIVENESS OF AS PROGRAMME 


Cost effectiveness forms an important indicator of a quality 
programme. In AS programme from the very beginning an 
effort was made towards this end. Planning of the programme 
was done in a way to identify solutions which are cost 
effective. It was possible to make the programme cost-effective 
by establishing close linkage with the community and 
entrusting them with the major responsibilities for nurturing 
AS programme. Moreover, use of already existing 
infrastructure in the district helped in reducing the total cost. 
Provisions for free distribution of textbooks were made within 
the unit cost of these centres. Unlike NFE and Formal School 
strategies the emphasis in AS was on cost-effectiveness rather 
than on inexpensiveness. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING PROGRAMME 
COVERAGE 


From 1994 to year 2002, the AS programmes have grown both 
in depth and size. According to DPEP Progress Overview, 
2001, the number of Alternative Schools of different types 
have gone up to 67,000 centres serving 2.5 million children in 
18 districts of India. State-wise figures indicate that major 
increase in the number of AS centres was in West Bengal to 
the tune of (4,045) followed by U.P. (3,275), Rajasthan (2,373), 
Maharashtra (1,415), Orissa (1,196) and Madhya Pradesh 
(1,195). Increase in enrolment was mainly reported from the 
states of Madhya Pradesh (1,02,029), West Bengal (98,336), 
Rajasthan (95,750), Uttar Pradesh (62,268), Orissa (33,535), 
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Gujarat (3,363) and Kerala (750). DPEP is a ‘homegrown 
experience’ of the country. Through evolving different 
Alternative Schooling designs, a number of innovations have 
been made for reaching the unreached residing in remotest 
corner of the country. The researches carried out in different 
states as well as the national level reports do provide useful 
information about the potentiality of AS programme and future 
direction for planning meaningful intervention towards 
strengthening the movement of Basic Education in India. 


RESEARCH/EVALUATION AND REVIEW OF 
PROGRAMMES IN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING 


The study of some recently completed research/evaluation 
reports and Joint Evaluation Mission (JEM) reports reveal 
that during 1994 to 1999 about 200 research studies and 400 
action research studies were completed in collaboration with 
NCERT, NIEPA and some Apex Research Organisations, State 
Government Agencies and by some renowned NGOs. 

Out of the 214 research studies, 44 were national level and 
another 170 by state level studies. A good number of studies 
were conducted by NGOs and institutions of repute. 

The broad areas of research were confined to: (i) planning 
and management in elementary education; (ii) society, 
economics and education in elementary education; (iii) teacher 
education and training; (iv) pedagogy: curriculum, textbooks 
and other materials; and (v) others namely, civil works, 
alternative schooling, BAS/MAS. 

The studies carried out during 1994-99 and thereafter 
probed into the positive factors that contributed in 
strengthening the concerted efforts for Universalisation of 
Primary Education through Formal and Alternative Schooling 
Delivery Systems. Besides this, the studies also identified 
the major areas of concern. In the subsequent educational 
planning the concerned districts paid due attention to these 
factors. 

The two evaluation studies conducted in 1999 and 2002 
are directly connected with the programme of Alternative 
Schooling. The first study (NSDART, 1999) was on Evaluation 
of Alternative Schooling through Maktabs in Assam. The 
second (2002) study conducted by a joint team of four experts 
from different Government and Non-Government 
Organisations pertained to Evaluation of Alternative 
Schooling Programme in DPEP—II Districts, U.P. 

The Maktab study (1999) was carried out in the context of 
Assam Maktab programme by the National Society for 
Promotion of Development Administration, Research and 
Training (NSDART), Mussourie. The study aimed at finding 
out the progress of Maktab/Madrasas programme in respect 
of access, retention, participation and achievement of children 
from minority communities. The major findings of the study 
bring out some important aspects of Maktab/Madrasas 
programme in respect to access, retention, participation and 
achievement of children from minority communities. 
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The study on Evaluation of Alternative Schooling 
Programme in Uttar Pradesh pointed to a number of factors 
pertaining to Alternative Schooling strategy for promotion of 
enrolment, retention, participation and completion by the 
children with desired level of achievement. 

The findings indicate that Balshala model having a pre- 
school centre along with the AS centre provided an 
opportunity for the older siblings to attend school while their 
younger sibling are cared for by an adult. The residential 
camps successfully targeted children working in stone quarries. 
At the completion of the courses these children felt an urgency 
to attend formal school. It generated awareness among the 
family members of these children about the need for sending 
their children to schools. The working children's model at 
Moradabad made it possible for working children to avail 
educational facilities provided at their doorsteps. Similarly, 
Prahar Pathshala enabled children in the age group 9 to 14 
seek entry into the schooling facilities at the Learning Centre 
who could not have joined Primary Classes because of age 
bar. The opportunities for learning a skill subject along with 
academic stream were an added motivation for the children. 
Rishi Valley model was equally suitable for children coming 
from small isolated villages located in hilly terrain. 

The implementation of AS programme was instrumental in 
forgoing interface between the programmes of government sector 
with various social and development sectors, especially 
departments of labour, social welfare, health services and so on. 


FROM ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING TO SARVA 
SHIKSHA ABHIYAN AND OPEN SCHOOLING 


In the year 2001, the Government of India's policy on 
Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) has taken a 
new direction. To accelerate the process of Universalisation 
of Elementary Education as a time bound programme all its 
delivery modes of Formal, Non-Formal, Alternative Schooling 
have been merged under one umbrella of Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (Education For All movement). 

The major approach of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan is to 
address the programme in a holistic manner. The time bound 
target for achievements of UEE are that all children: (i) in school/ 
EGS school (Education Guarantee School)/Alternative School 
or ‘Back-to-School’ camp by 2003; (ii) complete Primary Level 
Education by 2007; and (iii) complete elementary level 
education by 2010. 

The planning for UEE for a geographic unit (District) would 
need to be done in a comprehensive manner to cover all children 
through schools or alternative arrangements. 

The two broad programmes that emerged in the context of 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan are (i) the Education Guarantee 
Scheme; (ii) Alternative and Innovative Education (EGS and 
AIE). Education Guarantee Scheme denotes the educational 
centres that are opened on the request of community within 
90 days of the request. The guarantee for educational centres 


is sanctioned wherever a community without a schoo! within 
a kilometer radius having a minimum of 40 children (25 
in case of tribal area) in the 6-11 age group did not 
attend school. The major factors about EGS are community 
demand and government guarantee. Currently in 
Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Naidu AS centres are converted 
into EGS centres. Along with it, AS centres and various 
innovative initiatives of voluntary organisations are providing 
educational opportunities to all categories of out-of-school 
children, ‘the children hard to reach’ and ‘children in difficult 


NEW DELIVERY MODE FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
LEARNERS 


Another innovation of recent times that has made a dent in 
reaching the unreached, the large segments of out-of-school 
children is the programme of Open Schooling provided 
throughout India and in some outside countries by the 
National Open School (NOS) and its nine State Open Schools. 
The Open Learning programme combines distance education 
mode along with traditional transactional process of face-to- 
face learning in a study centre. It is an attempt to provide 
education to the marginalised groups of learners at their 
doorsteps. In this kind of alternative educational design there 
is complete openness with regard to age relaxation, freedom 
to choose combination of subjects and appear in the 
examination by parts on dates convenient to the learner. A 
learner can take chances for five times to attain desired level 
of competency. The Open Schools have opened up new hopes 
in the learners to continue their educational pursuits through 
its study centres. A new trend has emerged for establishing 
linkage between AS and Open Schooling to ensure learner’s 
upward mobility from one stage to the next. According to the 
Fifteenth Joint Review Mission (DPEP) Report, the Haryana 
state government has taken a decision to prepare children of 
migrant parents, children working in mines, dhabas for the 
Haryana Open Schools from VIIth class onwards. For this 
the curriculum for VIth and VIIIth classes in such centres 
would also be changed. This is going to be a new innovation 
in solving the challenge of providing educational opportunities 
to these special categories of children for whom the districts 
are facing the problem of mainstreaming. 


NEEDED INTERVENTIONS IN AS 


From 1994 to 2002, a variety of educational designs have come 
up to cater to the multifarious learning needs of out-of-school 
children from different habitations. The programme has 
addressed to the problems of access to a considerable extent. 
In view of emerging developments, a number of interventions 
are urgently needed. These could be: habitation level planning 
based on the household survey; innovative programme 
development to reach the large number of children in difficult 


circumstances, ¢.g.. street children, sex workers’ children, 
children of migrant parents, children in urban slums and the 
like; innovative curriculum development under Alternative 
Schooling programme and its impact on learning achievement 
of AS children; development of criteria for taking decision 


school for smooth entry and retention of AS children enrolled 
in it; improvement of quality of classroom process through 
adoption of appropriate pedagogy; emphasis on decentralised 
decision making and management through interface between 
VEC, Panchayati Raj Institutions and people in the community; 
intensification of efforts to implement appropriate micro-level 
interventions through tighter monitoring and support system; 
make efforts to completely remove the barriers to the education 
of girls from particular socioeconomic groups; the focus to 
shift from enrolment to improvement of classroom process; 
special interventions to focus on needs of disabled children; 
sensitisation of states to re-focus on the phenomenon of 
repetition and dropout and reducing these challenges 
adequately; improvement of the management information 
system; close monitoring and acceleration of efforts through 
micro-planning studies in the DPEP—II low enrolment 
districts; continue to assist the children of the AS centres 
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especially the girls and ST/SC even after mainstreaming in the 
formal school; expansion of AS programme upto Upper Primary 


manuals for incorporating newly introduced paradigm of 
academic support to the teacher rather than supervision; 
micro-level initiatives in the form of Uttar Pradesh ‘Model 
Cluster Development Approach’ and Gujarat's ‘Special Focus 
Villages" for deficient areas; field based rescarch studies to 
find out the relevance of different AS models for divergent 
target group; and widening the networking processes and 
disseminating research findings to the larger research 

In conclusion, the country's resolve to take education to 
the doorsteps of learners who still remain out of it would need 
constant academic support, monitoring, ownership of the 
programme by the community and adoption of a variety of 
open delivery modes. With the changing context the 
educational structure, content and process have to be given a 
fresh look and newer designs evolved in-response to the 
demands of the situation. Flexibility, dynamism, relevance 
and diversity should be the guiding principles for formulation 
of educational programme addressed to the educational needs 
of hither to not covered groups of children. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN LANGUAGES, EDUCATION OF 


M.G. Chaturvedi 


INTRODUCTION 


The linguistic structure of India is unique, not only in its present 
form, but also in the form it has grown because of the educational 
system developed by rishis during the Vedic period (about 1500 
sc), during the last five thousand years or so (Chaturvedi and 
Singh, 1981, p. 3). In other words the education system developed 
by the Vedic rishis has shaped the linguistic structure of India, 
which was multilingual and multi-ethnic, as it is now. Although 
the ancient Vedic system of education is no more functional, 
even in the so-called traditional Pathashalas, some of its features 
still continue to operate even in the modem system of education, 
especially in the area of language education and in some religious 
educational institutions like the Mathas, where Vedic texts are 
taught orally even today in accordance with rules and regulations 
laid down in Vedangas specially Shiksha/Pratishakhyas 
(Manuals of Vedic phonology and art of Vedic recitation). 
India has been described as a socio-linguistic giant by 
many modern linguists (Ferguson, 1966). Unlike many other 
ancient countries, it represents a typical infusion of languages 
and cultures of diverse linguistic and ethnic groups, making it 
a multilingual, multicultural and multi-ethnic nation on the one 
hand and ‘a linguistic area’, on the other, where languages 
belonging to different language families have fused in with 
each other to make it a well-integrated communicative linguistic 
whole (Emeneau, 1966, p. 650). This could happen only because 
of its most powerful monolingual Ashrama system of 
education (i.e., the education of Sanskrit including Vedic 
- Sanskrit through Sanskrit), which flourished uninterrupted all 
over India for practically three thousand years. In the words 
of Rabindranath Tagore: 


A most wonderful thing we notice in India is that here the 
forest, not the town is the fountain-head of all its civilisation. 
It is the forest that has nurtured the two great ancient ages 
of India, the Vedic and Buddhist. As did the Vedic rishis, 
Lord Buddha also showered his teaching in the many 
woods of India. The current of civilisation that flowed from 
its forests (Ashramas) inundated the whole of India 
(quoted by Mookerji, 1969, p. xxxv). 


Historians generally hold the view that before the Sanskrit 
speaking people, popularly known as the Aryans, came and 
settled in north-western India (present-day Pakistan and 


Afghanistan included), the Negroid, the Astro-Asiatic, the 
Dravidian and Sino-Tibetan people had already settled down 
in different parts of India (Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981, p. 3). 
Dr S.K. Chatterji has rightly concluded that: 


of the fundamental bases of the Indian population and the 
Tibet-Chinese furnished some more elements in its 
population. It was the Aryan, who with his superior 
organisation welded all the various elements into a united 
whole . . . the Aryan language was one of the most important 
factors in the evolution of Indian humanity, in its history, 
the symbol as well as the expression of the composite 
culture that grew upon the soil of India' (Chatterji, 1960). 


The multilingual, multicultural and multi-ethnic feature of 
Indian society is not a modern discovery, it is reflected in 
many Vedic hymns. For instance one of the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda states that different types of people live on this 
earth speaking different languages with different cultures 
(Atharvaveda, 12.1.63). 


CULTIVATION OF VEDIC SANSKRIT 


There are passages in the Rigveda (the oldest Vedic text), 
which indicate the method of evolutiuon of Vedic Sanskrit out 
of the spoken tongue (see Rigveda X. 71.2). In one of the 
passages, it is stated that the learned (Dhiraah) used to meet 
in their Assemblies, accompanying the sacrifices in the 
Ashramas, where through their discussions, the spoken 
language was refined into the language of the Vedas like groats 
through a sieve. The learned Assemblies were held at 
sacrifices of different durations, in which people from different 
areas participated and learned the Vedic language; that is why 
it is stated in the same hymn that sacrifices are opening up 
ways, which the wise tread for finding speech. Therefore it 
can be concluded that during the Vedic period, although there 
were many languages belonging to different language families, 
only one Aryan speech was refined and cultivated for all literary 
and educational purposes. 

It should be mentioned that Vedic Asharamas, were not 
only the places for religious activities, but were also the centres 
of education and other academic activities (Mookerji, 1969, 
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Ariruma but dr entice Vodic baerature (Le. Samia 
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werk of Panini, Le. The Ashtadhyay (650 ac) (Mookerji, 
I, p 35. 

The two stages of the development of Sanskrit language 
(Le, Vardis and Lastika Sanskrit) have been adequately 
described by the earliest Vedic commentator Yaska in his 
Mirwisa (700 ac) (Mookerji, 1969, p. 23). According to Yaska, 
the older Rishis were the direct seers of the Truth. They were 
followed by lesser men incapable of direct perception of the 
Truth and were called Srutarshis (Nirukta, 1.20). The original 
seers imparted their truth (Mantras) to Srutarshis by means 
of oral instruction (Upadexh). In view of later generations 
with lesser spiritual powers, Vedic mantras were compiled in 
the form of our Vedic Samhita, namely, Rigveda, Samaveda. 
Yajurveda and Atharvaveda’ keeping in view the different 
rituals four Vedic sacrifices of different types. This, in fact, 
marks the beginning of a formal location in India with using 
method and communicative approach. The basic textbooks 
for teaching Vedic Sanskrit were the Rigveda and Atharaveda 
Samhitas (the other two Samhitas, namely Samaveda and 
Yajurveda represent only the applied forms of Rigveda for 
sacrificial rituals) 


LANGUAGE EDUCATION IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 


In fact, the linguistic structure of India underwent a lasting 
change during Vedic period because of its monolingual Ashrama 
system of education. It set up a pattern of language use, with 
one common language in the form of Sanskrit to be learnt by all 
without giving up ones own social and/or regional dialect 
(Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981, p.7). Thus a firm foundation was 
laid for universal bilingualism in India, especially amongst the 
educated people. In other words, with the establishment of a 
recognised literary language in the form of Sanskrit and a tradition 
of education associated with it, a new pattern of language use 
was accepted throughout the country; this still continue with 
very little variation from the original framework. As a result of 
this India has become a linguistic area and therefore, has a very 
small number of literary and cultivated languages spread over a 
very large number of social/regional dialects all over the country 
(Burrow, 1960, pp. 62-64). 

It should be evident from the above discussion that some 
time in the Vedic period India had established for the first time 
an inter-regional and inter-communal language in the form of 
Sanskrit at the higher level of society, superimposed over a 
vast continuum of dialects belonging to the Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, the Austro-Asiatic and perhaps the Sino-Tibetan 
language/families, with establishment of an educational 
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science of prosody, Vyalararma, the grammar. Nirwksa, the 
science of etymological interpretation, Aorish, the astronom s 
and Kaipa, the science of Vedic rituals and ceremonies) as > 
first and most important goal (Mookerji, 1969, p. 35). Thus 
more and more people started learning Sanskrit as a second 
language. As a result of this socio-cultural demand, the Vedi 
educational system developed in a big way, initially in north 
western and central India spreading later on all over India 
(Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981, p. 7). 

To teach Sanskrit effectively its structure and other 
characteristics were thoroughly analysed and described 
scientifically unmatched even today. The oral methods of 
teaching it were so effective that Sanskrit replaced many 
uncultivated spoken languages in north-west and north India 
belonging to Aryan as well as non-Aryan families of 

It is mentioned in the Kaushitiki Brahmana (7.6) 
that the best form of language is spoken in west (Uidichyan 
Vak), which means that the standard form of Vedic Sanskrit 
was spoken in the modern Indo-Pakistani, Punjab but the centre 
gradually moved castward to the country of Kuras and 
Panchals, Le., Madhyadesha where it remained thereafter. It is 
this language which is primarily analysed and described by 
the great grammarian Panini (650 nc). It became the sole 
medium of instruction of education all over the Aryanised 
India. It can, therefore, be concluded that right from the 
beginning of the Vedic Period down to 700 ac or so, it was 
only Sanskrit which was taught and learnt throughout the 
Aryan and Aryanised India and it was also the medium of 
instruction for teaching all other subjects (shastras) both at 
elementary and higher education (Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981). 


LANGUAGE EDUCATION IN JAIN-BUDDHIST PERIOD 


Due to some socio-cultural changes in the country during 
700 nc to 500 nc; the pattern of language use underwent some 
basic changes, is evident from the cultivation of the 
Ardhamagadhi and the Pali languages as against Sanskrit by 
Mahavira and Gautam Buddha respectively for their religious 
sermons (Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981). In fact this period marks 
the end of the old Indo-Aryan languages (Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit) and the beginning of new mid-Indo-Aryan languages, 
of which only two dialects, namely, Ardhamagadhi and Pali 
were developed and cultivated as literary languages and used 
for religious and philosophical discussions at higher levels of 
education (Rey David, 1950, pp. 53-54). Atelementary level of 
education Sanskrit continued to be studied as per Vedic 
tradition. Even at higher level of education both Ardhamagadhi 
and Pali were studied orally. The Vedic methods of teaching 
and discussions was followed. It can be concluded, therefore, 
that between 600 sc and 200 ac in addition to Vedic and Laukika 
Sanskrit, two new mid-Indo-Aryan languages, namely, 
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jas ami Hadtest wcfobars amd poeti had adopünd Sembee 
as a meu of thes religsonzs amd poeti writings (Charat 
and Singh. 1981, pp. 12). The Mahayana school of Badia 
accepted Sanskrit in Place of Pali for its poetic, eeligsoun amd 
philosophical writings. Semkrit, therefore, once again 
dominated the educational vystem all over the country amd 
influenced newly cultivated literary languages, aamely, 
Arthamagadhs and Pali. 

Although during 600 sc to ap 200 the Aryan cultune amd ie 
dominant language, Sanskrit along with Pali and 
Ardhamagadh: reached South India, but about 200 ac or so. 
the Tamil language was also standasdined, and cultivated as a 
literary language (Nigam, 1971, p. 318). This marks the 
Beginning of a regional literary language in India for till then. 
only pan-Indian languages namely Sanskrit, Ardhamagadis: 
and Pah were studied in educational institutions of Brahmant. 
Jains and Buddhists. It is not clear whether Tamil was studied 
at clementary or at higher level of education. Even the oldest 
literary works in Tamil show great influence of Sanskrit 
language and its literature. It can therefore, be concluded that 
Sanskrit along with Ardhamagadhi and Pali, were studied. 
besides Tamil. Thus from the beginning of Vedic period till 


which special oral methods of direct teaching of the language 
along with necessary instructional materials in the form of 
Vedic texts were developed and studied in all the Vedic 
Ashramas. From 700-600 ac to about ap 200 two more pan- 
Indian languages. namely Ardhamagadhi and Pali and a regional 
language namely Tamil were also studied in the same manner 
as Sanskrit but at higher level of education only (Chaturvedi 
and Singh, 1981, p. 12). 

The second stage of mid-Indo Aryan language is supposed 
to fall between ap 300 and an 600, and is marked by the 
emergence of non-religious literary languages such as 
Sauraseni, Maharashtri and Magadhi (Chaturvedi and Singh, 
1981, p. 12). These Prakrit languages were studied at higher 
level of education only. All the grammars and lexicons of these 
languages are written in Sanskrit only which indicates that 
Sanskrit language was the medium of instruction for these 
languages and other Sanskrit Shastras at higher level of 
education. 

It should be mentioned here that methods of teaching 
language and its content, i.e., subjects of study, were more or 
less the same as we see them in the Vedic period, although 
different types educational institutions had come into 
existence in rural and urban settings in place of or/and along 
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comonants. He further says that after Sudden. a chiki was 
imtrodoood at the age of seven t0 the great Shastra» of five 


and Adhvatma Vidyu (Spiritual 
p. 528). Like Hioen Tung, I- Thing also gives a description of 
the general and elementary education which was in cuiMcnce 
pror to specialitation and higher education in Buddies 
Mharas (Mookerji, 1909, p. 537). 

it can, therefore be comchaded that in ancient times India 


language of reirpon, academics administration and in creative 
literature. From 600 ac to ap 1000 two purely religious 


higher level of education. 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PERIOD 


With the advent of Islam and Turko-Iranian power in India in 
abut tenth to eleventh century Ap the linguistic structure and 
language education underwent change, duc to the 
introduction of Arabic as a new religious language for Indian 
Muslims and Persian as an administrative, academic and poetic 
language especially in Muslim governed areas (Chaturvedi 
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and Mohale, 1976, p. 13). New educational institutions namely 
Madarsas, and Makhtabs were established for teaching of 
In the Hindu governed areas, however, the old tradition of 
teaching Sanskrit and other ancient Indian languages 
continued with some basic changes in their teaching strategies 
and contents of teaching. For, by this time a number of modern 
Indian languages were also cultivated and used for various 
educational and literary purposes (Official Language 
Commission, 1956, p. 27). 

With the coming of the Arabs and Persians in the medieval 
period and later the British the education of ancient Indian 
languages could not continue as it was the case before the 
tenth century Ap. The education system which the British 
established in the country, not only caused a gradual end of 
the traditional system of education in India but also 
thwarted the pace of growth of modern Indian languages 
(Chaturvedi and Mohale, 1976, p. 14). The ancient Indian 
languages suffered most, for Sanskrit which was studied at 
elementary level of education and was used as a medium of 
instruction for teaching all Shastras (subjects of study) was 
studied only at secondary and higher secondary levels of 
school education as a second or a third language and at 
present it is a medium of instruction only in some Sanskrit 
universities. The Ardhamagadhi, Pali Prakrits and Apabhransh 
have suffered all the more; these languages are studied at 
secondary or higher secondary levels of school education 
only in some selected schools in some states only (Chaturvedi 
and Mohale, 1976, p. 14). However, Sanskrit is studied in 


level also. 

Thus the tradition of teaching and learning of ancient Indian 
languages, namely Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Pali, Sauraseni, 
Maharashtri, Magadhi, and Apabhransh has totally 
disappeared. The centuries old tradition of teaching and 
learning of ancient Indian languages has in fact been 
dislodged by the British deliberately against the wishes of 
Indian and a large number of British civil servants, and 
educationist who felt that the British Government should 
revive and encourage the long tradition of Indian learning 
through Indian languages. The Colonial Government accepted 
the recommendation of Lord Macaulay, to impart to Indians 
the knowledge of English literature and western sciences 
through the medium of English (Chaturvedi and Mohale, 1976, 
p.14). This decision of the Government has in fact, killed the 
age-old, and time-honoured tradition of learning and teaching 
of ancient Indian languages. 

At present only Sanskrit, Pali and Ardhamagadhi are studied 
in some selected secondary and higher secondary schools in 
some states, as optional languages. In many states, Sanskrit 
is studied as a compulsory second/third language. In some 
states there are composite courses for teaching Sanskrit with 
one or the other modern Indian language. Similarly 
Ardhamagadhi and Pali are also studied as optional languages 
oras a third language in a few states (Chaturvedi and Mohale, 
1976, pp. 241—260). 

The literary Prakrits namely, Sauraseni, Maharashtri and 
Magadhi and Apadhransh have at present no place in Indian 
Schools and universities, except in some research institutes 


many states as à compulsory second/third language in and departments of universities. 
school and it is still a much more preferred language at higher 
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ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS, 
STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Shakeel Mohammed 


INTRODUCTION 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands, its relics and monuments around 
Port Blair, the capital of the Islands reminds one of the struggle 
and perseverance of the freedom fighters whose sacrifices 
contributed to the independence of India. The penal settlement 
established in Andaman by the British after the First War of 
Independence in 1857 was the beginning of the agonising 
story of freedom fighters in the massive and awful jails at 
Viper Islands followed by Cellular Jail at Port Blair. From 1942 
to 1945 the Islands were under the occupation of the Japanese. 
The freedom fighters, convicts and people in general were 
subjected to unbelievable tortures both at the hands of British 
and the Japanese. Many attained martyrdom as they raised 
their voice against tyranny. Many were hanged; queued and 
shot at; many were carried to a distance in a boat and literally 
kicked off board the vessel to perish in the sea. Some were 
tied to a tree and forgotten, many died of starvation and 
diseases. There is an instance where a person was suspended 
by his hair from the ceiling and beaten mercilessly, Hung upside 
down, his hands and feet were tied and various parts of his 
body burnt and pins and needle were thrust into nails and 
toes. In yet another incident a man was buried waist-deep into 
the ground and kicked by the soldiers mercilessly till he attained 
martyrdom. There was a time when it was enough to refer to 
the name ‘Kalapani’ and shivers ran into the veins and blood 
freezed. However it is the land where Lord Mayo was murdered 
by Sher Ali the Pathan and most significantly it is the land 
where Netaji Subash Chandra Bose hoisted the tri-colour to 
proclaim independence of India on 30 December 1943 at a 
place near Cellular Jail, now a National Memorial. 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands is a chain of pearls in the lap 
of Bay of Bengal. It is a union territory centrally administered 
by the President through a Lieutenant Governor. There are 
nearly 572 Islands and rocks. The union territory has a total 
area of 8249 sq. km. Port Blair; the capital of the Islands, by 
sea is about 1255 km from Kolkata and 1190 km from Chennai. 
The distance by air between Kolkata and Port Blair is 1303 km 
and between Chennai and Port Blair is 1330 km. It is accessible 
both by sea and air. Indira Point, the southern most tip of the 
Islands is also the southern most point of our country. The 
Islands are more in proximity to the neighbouring countries 
such as Thailand, Myanmar and Indonesia than to our own 


motherland. The topography of the Islands is hilly and the 
floral scene is green and the littoral scene is blue. The rainfall 
in the Islands is heavy about 300; the rainy season lasts eight 
months a year. A total of 86 per cent of the total area is covered 
by evergreen tropical forests. The coastal line has extensive 
mangrove forests covering about 1000 sq km. The climate is 
humid and tropical and the temperature ranges between 21°C 
and 31°C. Apart from forest products, tourism has great 
potential and it is being developed as an industry. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURE 


As the Islands were a penal settlement, freedom fighters and 
convicts were deported into the Islands from all parts of India 
and consequently the region became a melting pot of different 
cultures. It is therefore, not surprising to find many different 
languages being spoken along with tribal languages. In fact, 
the Union Territory has evolved into a polylingual and 
cosmopolitan region with no clear-cut distinction on the basis 
of provincial, social or cultural indicators. 

Of the total number of Islands, only 38 are inhabited. Bulk 
of the population, besides tribals consists of settlers and 
seasonal workers from the mainland. The trends in population 
growth of the Islands is shown in Table 1. 

The 2001 census has indicated that the population of 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands consists of 1,92,985 males and 
1,63,280 females, i.e., a total of 3,56,265. The density of 
population is calculated as 43 persons per sq. km. There are 
846 females per 1000 males. There are no scheduled castes in 
the union territory. The six types of tribes which are considered 
to be the original inhabitants include the Andamanese, Onges, 
Jarwas and Snetinales—of Negritic origin, and Nicobarese 
and Shompens—of Mongoloid origin. The tribal population 
constitutes a mere 9.5 per cent of the total population of the 
Islands. Influenced by Christian missionaries and their efforts 
to educate tribals in mid-nineteenth century, Nicobarese 
became the most advanced among the tribals. Snetinales and 
Jarwas still live in deep forests and lead a primitive life of food 
gathering and hunting. Of late Jarwas of South and Middle 
Andaman are coming closer to the civilised world on account 
of the effort of the A & N Administration to contact them from 
time to time and mostly because these tribes face a shortage 
of food. 
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Table 1 
Trends in Population 
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Nicobar Total 
District A & N Islands 


(Number) 
Decennial Growth Rate 
Percentage 


24649 
26459 7.34 
27086 2.37 
29463 8.78 
33738 14.61 
30971 (-) 80.28 
63548 105.19 
115133 81.17 
188741 63.93 


356265 


Source: Andaman & Nicobar Islands at a Glance 2000-01, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Andaman & Nicobar 
Administration, Port Blair. 


Bulk of the population, besides the tribals consists of 
people representing almost all states of the Indian Union 
speaking their own language, viz., Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi, 
Telegu, Tamil, Urdu, etc. There are Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains and others as well. Hindi 
has been the link language right from the beginning of the 
settlement. The most significant aspect of life style in Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands is that people of different castes, creeds, 
religions, regions and linguistic groups are living in perfect 
harmony. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


For administrative purpose, the Islands have been divided 
into two districts, namely, Andaman with district headquarters 
at Port Blair, and Nicobar with district headquarters at Car 
Nicobar. The Andaman district comprises five main islands 
while Nicobar district comprises of Car Nicobar, Little Nicobar 
and Great Nicobar. These two districts are divided into seven 
tehsils; in Andaman district the tehsils are Diglipur, 
Mayabunder, Rangat, Port Blair and Ferrargunj. The Nicobar 
district comprises the tehsils of Car Nicobar and Nancowrie. 
There are four sub-divisions, namely, South Andaman, 
Mayabunder, Car Nicobar and Nancowrie. 


EDUCATION SYSTEM 
Historical Background 


As mentioned elsewhere the penal settlement in the Islands is 
reported to have been established in the eighteenth century. 
In 1857, soon after the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ a large number of 
freedom fighters designated as ‘mutineers’ by the British, were 
exiled to Andaman & Nicobar Islands. The administration 
employed them for various jobs like clearing forests and 


construction of roads. The authorities found it difficult to 
communicate with them and felt an urgent need to teach them 
English. Accordingly, in 1870, an educated British soldier was 
given the responsibility of teaching English to some of these 
workers. This proved to be a success and in 1881-82 a regular 
primary school was started and the foundation of formal 
education in Andaman & Nicobar Islands was laid. 

To meet the needs of children of the penalised persons, the 
administration started six more primary schools in and around 
Port Blair by the beginning of twentieth century. Soon after 
one of these schools was upgraded to English medium high 
school affiliated to the Rangoon University. 

In Nicobar district, especially at Car Nicobar, the Christian 
missionaries took up the task of spreading education along 
with their religious activities. By 1939-40, five missionary 
schools were set up there. 


Growth of Education 


The educational development suffered a set back during 
the Japanese occupation of these Islands from 1943 to 1945. 
However in 1945 when the British regained control over these 
Islands, efforts were made for rehabilitation of education 
system. After independence, i.e., by 1948-49 there were 20 
educational institutions in the Islands. Since then there has 
been a steady growth in the sphere of education in these 
Islands as shown in Table 2 and 3. 

The number of institutions in the Islands has shown 
substantial growth, more particularly after 1975-76. The number 
of pre-primary schools has, however, remained more or less at 
the level of 1989-90. 


Enrolment 


Table 3 indicates the increase that has taken place in 
enrolment from 1951-52 to 2000-01. 
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Table 2 
Growth of Educational Institutions in A & N Islands 
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Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, Directorate of Education, A & N 


Administration, Port Blair. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Pre-Primary Education 


Pre-primary education is imparted in this territory in 
government schools, Balwadi and Anganwadi and by private 
agencies. There are 24 independent pre-primary schools with 
an enrolment of 5776 children (3089 boys and 2687 girls) and 
105 teachers. Pre-primary classes are also attached to 120 
institutions. Table 4 shows the stage-wise enrolment 2000-01. 


Primary Education Facility (Classes I- V) 


In the Andaman & Nicobar Islands, as per the Programme of 
Action adopted by the Administration based on the National 


Policy on Education 1986, the Department of Education has 
formulated annual plans to cover all habitation with a 
population of 150 or above, with one primary school. Non- 
formal education centres are provided in places where schools 
are not available. Primary school facilities are available with a 
reasonable walking distance of 1 km from the habitation. A 
total of 40,204 children (21,080 boys and 19,124 girls) are 
enrolled in primary classes in which the enrolment of girls is 
47.56 per cent (refer Table 4). 


Upper Primary Stage 


The Upper primary stage consists of class VI-VIII. There are 
independent middle schools and also those sections attached 
to secondary and senior secondary schools. According to 


Table 3 


Enrolment Data by Type of Institutions 


2000-01 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 
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Table 4 
Stage Wise Enrolment (2000-01) 
ST Students 
(included in total enrolment) 
Girls Total % Girls 
85 174 48.85 
1490 3241 45.97 
807 1705 47.33 
444 830 53.49 
126 224 56.25 
2952 6174 47.81 


Source: Education at a glance 2000-01,Statistical Section, Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Table 5 
Educational Institution in Public & Private Sector 1999-2000 & 2000-2001 (in No.) 


1999-2000 


2000-2001 


Private 


Ashram School 
Pre-primary 
Primary 
Middle 
Secondary School 

Sr. Secondary School 
LT.I 


Private 


cOoOcococoO. t32t 


> 
oo c 


Source: Basic Statistics 1999-00 & 2000-02, Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


the Sixth ‘All India Education Survey—Final Report A & N 
Islands published by the Directorate of Education, A & N 
Islands, the provision of upper primary schools/sections was 
available in 1993 in 82.96 per cent habitation in general and 
100 per cent in tribal area. Table 5 shows the total number of 
government and private managed institutions in the union 
territory in 1999-2000 and 2000-2001. 

Table 5 indicates that in the union territory, educational 
institutions are established by the government, with private 
playing a minor role. 


Dropout Rate (Elementary Stage) 


The dropout rate at the elementary stage for the last 3 years 
has been quite low as compared to the national average as 
shown in Table 6. The dropout rate at the upper primary stage 
is still a matter of concern. It is encouraging to note that the 


union territory has reached a zero dropout rate at the primary 
stage which is a remarkable achievement in universalisation 
of elementary education. 


Table 6 
Dropout Rate (Elementary Stage) 


Total 


1999-2000 rv 5.6396 
1999-2000 VI-VII 6.44% 
2000-2001 rv 2.7096 
2000-2001 VI-VII 17.20% 
2001-2002 LV 0.00% 
2001-2002 VI-VII 12.07% 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, 
Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Secondary Stage 

Secondary stage consists of classes IX and X. At the end of 
class X, students have to take an examination conducted by 
the CBSE, Delhi to which all schools of the Islands are 
affiliated. In 2000-01, 11,263 students (5767 boys and 5496 
girls) were enrolled in secondary classes in which the enrolment 
of girls was 48.79 per cent. Table 7 (School Education) indicates 
that unlike elsewhere in the country enrolment of girls in this 
UT is almost equal to that of boys. 


Table 7 
Zone wise Enrolment 2000-2001(School Education) 


of Girl 


P/Blair (HQ) 47.62 
South Andaman 48.43 
Wimberlygunj 47.82 
Rangat 43.78 
Mayabunder 47.36 
Diglipur 47.43 
Car Nicobar 48.77 
Nancowry 46.42 
Campbell Bay 47.05 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, 
Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


The result of class X AISSE for 1999-2000 and 2000-01 is 
given in Table 8. 
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The analysis of the Table 9 indicates that the pass 
percentage of students in AISSE in the territory is very 
low. Nearly two-thirds of those who appear fail. The 
prevalence of multiple media of instruction may be one of 
the causes as schools are affiliated to CBSE and NCERT 
textbooks are available only in Hindi and English medium. 
The Administration maintains schools up to senior 
secondary level in Hindi, English, Bengali, Tamil and 
Telegu medium. The shortage of teachers and their 
reluctance to work in remote Islands may also be one of 
the reasons for poor results at secondary stage. The 
Directorate of Education is aware of the urgent need to 
bring about qualitative improvement at all levels of school 
education. It is for this reason that a transfer policy for 
teachers has been formulated which takes into 
consideration availability of basic infrastructural amenities 
such as schooling, health, communication, which widely 
differ from place to place in the Islands. Accordingly, A & 
N Islands have been roughly grouped in 6 zones Table 10. 

Arrangements are also being made for extra and 
remedial teaching for weak students in all secondary and 
senior secondary schools. Inspection and supervision 
of schools and in service training of teachers to help 
them acquire knowledge and practice of teaching 
methodologies have been increased in recent years. Itis hoped 
that these measures will yield fruitful results in public 
Examination. 


Table 9 
Examination Result of Class X from 1990-2000 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01 „Statistical Section, Directorate 
of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Table 10 


Name of the Area 


Nancowry, Katchal, 


Minimum Tenure 
Service 


2 years 


Campbell Bay, 
Strait Island, Dugongcreek. 
Zone—Il Car Nicobar, Little Andaman. 3 years 
Zone—III | North Andaman 10 years 
Zone—IV Baratang to Mayabunder, 10 years 
including Neil, Havelock 
Zone—V South Andaman, Wimberlygunj, 15 years 
ShoalBay, Rutland 


Municipal Area 


Source: Basic Statistics 1999-2000 & 2000-01, Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Senior Secondary Stage (Class IX-XII) 


Junior Colleges, independent PUC and Intermediate Colleges 
beyond secondary stage do not exist in the territory. Higher 
secondary stage/secondary school facilities are at present 
available in independent schools. A glance on the stage-wise 
enrolment in 2000-2001 reveals that a total of 5085 students 
(2614 boys and 2471 girls) were enrolled in senior secondary 
class of which the enrolment of girls was 48.59 per cent. The 
total enrolment of tribal students at this stage was 224 (98 
boys and 126 girls). 

The result of the All India Senior Secondary School 
Certificate Examination conducted by CBSE, Delhi for the 
sessions 1999-2000 and 2000-2001 is indicated in Table 11. 

As evident from the Table 11 and Table 12 students’ 
achievement at class XII examination is better when compared 
to that of class X results of the corresponding years. To further 
improve performance of students the Directorate of Education 
recently introduced Pre-Board Examination for candidates 
appearing at the AISSE/AISSCE, by preparing, model question 
papers on a centralised basis. Besides extra coaching classes 
for students in all the schools of the territory has become a 
regular feature. 


Table 12 
Examination Result of Class XII from 1990-2000 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, 
Directorate of Education, A & N Administration. 


From the current academic session a unique scheme of 
"Teacher Sharing’ has been introduced at the +2 stage. 


Teachers of one school takes classes in another school as per 
schedule on chosen topics of their specialisation. It is expected 
that this will benefit students who will appear at the class XII 
examination. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Education Facility for Disabled Children 


No separate schools exist for the education of disabled 
children. Facilities are available in 25 schools in the territory 
(04 schools in Urban Areas and 21 Schools in Rural Area). 
There are 18 schools with facility for disabled children in 
Andaman District and 7 schools in Nicobar District. An 
Integrated Education for the Disabled cell attached to SIE has 
been functioning in this territory under the centrally sponsored 
scheme of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. It 
provides training to Primary School Resource Teachers (PSRT) 
who deals with disabled children. The total number of children 
with different type of disabilities in schools in 2001-02 session 
are given in Table 13. 


Table 13 
No. of Disabled Children 2001-02 


Type of Disability 


No. of Children 


1 Blind 85 
2 Deaf & dumb 205 
A Orthopaedically Handicapped 425 
4 Mentally Retarded 185 
5 Others 80 


Totals 


Source: TED Cell, SIE, Port Blair. 


Multiple Media of Instructions 


In the Islands, multimedia instruction is being given in a 
majority (90 per cent) of elementary schools, At the primary 
level arrangements have been made to impart instruction to all 
students in their mother tongue. Some schools have 4 or 5 
instructional media. Table 14 indicates the medium-wise 
instruction in the schools of the territory. 
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Table 14 
Medium-wise Schools Run by A & N Administration 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


The multimedia instruction has led to some problems of 
procurement of textual materials particularly for upper primary 
(class VI-VIII) level. The text materials for Bengali medium is 
procured from West Bengal, for Tamil medium from Tamil Nadu 
and Telegu medium text materials are procured from Andhra 
Pradesh. For Hindi and English medium the NCERT books are 
followed. As a result children at this stage are often made to 
study the conditions relevant to these states in the mainland. 
The same problem causes poor result at secondary level 
(class X) Board Examination also the books procured from 
different states are poorly linked with the books of secondary 
stage prepared by NCERT. As a result there is an information 
gap as all the students at this stage study NCERT textbooks 
to appear at AISS Examination conducted by CBSE, New Delhi. 
However the Directorate of Education is aware of this hurdle. 
It has been decided now to upgrade all primary school in 
Hindi and English Medium only. 


Table 15 
Medium-wise Enrollment (2000-2001) 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Statistical Section, 
Directorate of Education, A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Enhancement of Merit of Rural and Tribal Students 


The Ministry of Human Resource Development has approved 
a new scheme entitled ‘Enhancement of Merit of Students 
from Rural and Tribal Areas’ for this union territory from the 
academic year 2001-2002. Under this scheme after conducting 
a screening test for students who have passed class VIII, 50 
meritorious students are selected from rural/tribal educational 
zones. They are provided with free boarding and lodging, 
textbooks, uniforms and a stipend of Rs 100 per month as 


pocket money and education in the selected schools at Port 
Blair. 


Keeping in view job opportunities for students and to promote 
vocational education at +2 stage in this union territory, the 


SSS School Line, Information Technology in Govemment SSS 
Model Port Blair, Stenography for boys at Government SSS 
Boys and Auxiliary Nursing and Midwifery at Government 
SSS Mohanpura. Stenography (English) has already been 
introduced in Government SSS Girls Port Blair. 


Computer Education Project 


To enhance computer literacy, the Directorate of Education 
has introduced computer education project in 16 (8 Urban and 
6 Rural and 2 Tribal) senior secondary schools of the UT. 
Under this Scheme the Administration entered into 60 months 
contract with SSI Chennai (8 Schools) and ACES Infotech 
Kolkata (8 Schools) to extend all facilities with regard to 
computer literacy including Internet facilities. Students of 
classes VIto XII will be benefited under this project. This will 
help them to acquire basic knowledge about Information 
Technology. In addition to this 5 teachers including Head 
from each school will be imparted training every year. 


Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


In an effort to universalise elementary education, the Scheme 
of Government of India, viz., 'Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan' has 
been introduced in the Union Territory. By involving the 
community the goal of universalisation of elementary 
education (6—14 age group) is envisaged to be reached by the 
year 2010. 


Adult Education and Non-Formal Education 


The administration has been making concerted efforts to 
eradicate adult illiteracy from the Islands by implementing 
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Table 16 
AE/NFE Centres in A & N Islands 


n 
31 
22 


Source: Adult Education Cell, Port Blair. 


programmes such as Jana Shiksha Nilayam (JSN), and special 
Adult Literacy Drive Project (SALD). A separate Adult 
Education Cell under the leadership of Deputy Director has 
been shouldering the responsibilities for adult education 
programme in the territory. Table 16 shows the growth of AE/ 
NFE Centres in the Territory during the last three decades. By 
1991 all Adult Education Centres were abolished and only 
NFE Centres have continued to exist. 

In addition to the NFE centres there are 3 National Open 
Schools Centres (2 Urban and 1 Rural) in the Islands catering 
to the needs of thousands of students who for some reasons 
or the other could not complete their formal schooling they 
are getting enrolled in class X and XII examinations every 
year. 


Science Education in Schools 


The Science Unit of the Directorate of Education headed by a 
Deputy Education Officer (Science) is responsible for science 
education in the schools. It arranges orientation programmes 
for science teachers, organises science seminars, science quiz 
programmes, etc. This unit also distributes science materials 
to all the schools. 


Population Education 


The Population Education Cell of the Directorate of Education 
arranges special lectures on adolescence, population 
education and AIDS awareness in order to familiarise 
adolescents with the process of growing up and implication 
of HIV/AIDS, drug abuse and inculcate in them rational 
attitude and responsible behaviour towards population and 
development. 


Youth Parliament Cell 


As a part of school education, our young people must learn 
the basic values and process of democracy, the functioning 
of Parliament, technique of group discussion, ability to arrive 
at a decision after group discussion and respect and tolerance 
for the views of others. Keeping in view these objectives the 
Youth Parliament Cell of the Directorate organises Youth 


EE cnr ae 


No. of Students 


208 448 
T 135 300 
400 230 630 
715 731 1446 


Parliament in all the senior secondary schools. It also conducts 
state level parliamentary quiz competitions, debates, locution 
and essay writing competition, etc. 


Literacy Rate 


The literacy rate of the past four decades (Table 17) indicates 
that in the Islands it is far above the national average. The 
literacy rates in 2001 are for males 75.85 per cent for females 
54.16 per cent and for the total population 65.38 per cent). 
There has been steady increase in the literacy rates. The 1971 
census revealed a large gap between male and female literacy 
rates the gap narrowed after every decade. The gender 
disparity for educational opportunity is significantly reduced. 


Table 17 
Literacy Rate of A & N Islands 


Total 96 


Source: Education at a Glance 2000-01, Directorate of Education, 
A & N Administration, Port Blair. 


Incentives 


These include: 


1. Free and compulsory quality education to all children 
upto senior secondary stage. 

2. Under the mid-day meals scheme students of primary 
classes (I-V) are provided cooked food and snacks @ 
Rs 0.75 per student per day for class VI-VII. 

3. Provision of primary school facilities within easy reach 
of students. Primary schools are provided in the 
habitation with a population 150 or above and non- 
formal education centres in habitations of 150 or less. 

4. There exists a middle school within 3 km radius 
habitation 


5. Free uniforms for lower income groups. 
6. Free textbooks and stationery for lower income groups. 


7. Attendance scholarship (tribals) @ Rs 10 for boys and 
Rs 15 for girls of class I-VII. 


8. Financial Assistance @ Rs 1500 per annum to the 
disabled children under the IEDC scheme. 


9. Hostel facility including hostel stipends for hostellers. 


10. Free travel concession for students attending school 
beyond 4 km of residence. 


11. Reservation of seats for higher/ professional courses 
on the mainland. 


12. Post-matric scholarship for the tribal students. 


13. Scholarship/financial assistance to pursue further 
studies in the mainland. 


TEACHERS EDUCATION 


At the time of Independence, the percentage of trained 
teachers in the Islands was below 20. When planned 
development was first initiated in the Islands during mid-fifties, 
the percentage of untrained teachers was found to be on the 
increase. With a view to clearing the enormous backlog of 
untrained teacher and ensure a steady flow of trained teachers 
to primary schools, a Junior Basic Training School was 
established in 1958-59 at Port Blair on the recommendation of 
Shri. A.N. Basu Committee (1955). Initially this institute 
imparted in-service training to untrained teachers; however, 
from 1969-70 it started pre-service training courses of two- 
year duration. In 1981 a BEd College affiliated to Punjab 
University, Chandigarh was established to meet the demand 
of trained local teachers for post-elementary stage of 
education. 

Over the years the Junior Basic Training School was given 
the name as Government Teachers Training Institute. This 
Institute is presently in the process of development into a 
full-fledged DIET as Dr S. Radhakrishnan District Institute of 
Educational Research and Training. The Government BEd 
College is now known as Tagore Government College of 
Education affiliated to Pondicherry University. Both these 
institutions have an intake of 60 trainees and are recognized 
by the National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) New 
Delhi. These two institutions have served the purpose for 
which they were. There are now no untrained teachers in the 
Islands at any stage of school education. 

The Education Department regularly organises to in-service 
training programme and orientation courses for teachers so 
as to keep the teachers abreast with the changing curriculum 
and modern pedagogy. Such programmes are organised in 
association with national level institutions such as NIEPA, 
NCERT, CBSE and RIE, Bhubaneswar. The State Institute of 
Education, Port Blair and Government Teachers Training 
Institute, Garacharama are also conducting in-service training. 
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With the full-fledged functioning DIET and upgradation of 
SIE into SCERT in the near future, the quality of in-service 
teacher education in the union territory will further improve. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Union Territory has two colleges, viz., Jawaharlal Nehru 
Rajkeeya Mahavidyalaya, Port Blair and Mahatma Gandhi 
Government College, Mayabunder to provide general higher 
education. The M.G. Government College Mayabunder was 
established in July 1990. Being located in a rural area, it caters 
to the need of rural population. It offers under graduate and 
postgraduate courses in Arts and Commerce streams only. 
The JNRM Port Blair was founded in 1967 as Government 
College. Over the last 35 years of existence it has become the 
symbol of rapid development that is taking place in the Islands. 
Standing on the sea front with the imposing statues of great 
thinkers of the stature of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Swami 
Vivekananda, surrounded by landscaped gardens, beautiful 
lawns and illuminated in the evenings, JNRM has become an 
important landmark of the city. The College offers instruction 
in 16 under graduate and 8 postgraduate courses including 
courses like M Sc Marine Biology, Bachelor Course in Tourism 
and Travel and Management (BTTM), Bachelor course in 
Computer Applications and MCom, which are directly related 
to the developmental needs of the Islands. It has a total 
enrolment of 1979 students in the current session with an 
equal composition of boys and girls. This includes 70 ST 
candidates who constitute 3.5 per cent of total enrolment. 
To supplement the growing demand for higher education 
in these Islands, study centre of Indira Gandhi Open University 
(IGNOU) and Pondicherry University Distance Education 
Centre are also attached to JNRM. Nearly 1000 learners are 
taking advantage of IGNOU programmes and about 200 
students are enrolled in Distance Education Programme of 
Pondicherry University during the current session. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


There is no separate Directorate of Technical Education in the 
Islands. For providing technical education facilities there are 
two Polytechnics and one ITI. The Government Industrial 
Training Institute (ITI) Dolly Gunj was established in 1988, 
with the objective to produce technically skilled manpower to 
cater to the demand of various departments of A & N 
administration and industries. The Director of Institute is the 
Labour Commissioner of A & N Administration. The Institute 
was started with four trades, viz., Civil, Surveyor, Fitter, and 
Motor Vehicle Mechanic with an intake of 16 trainees in each 
trade. At present instruction is given in 8 trades, viz., 
Draughtsman Civil, Surveyor, Mechanic Radio and TY, Fitter, 
Electrician, Motor Vehicle Mechanic, Welder and Stenography. 
The total intake capacity of 166 trainees. 
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Dr B.R. Ambedkar Government Polytechnic and a second 
Polytechnic were established in 1984 and 1989 respectively. 
They offer three year diploma courses in Mechanical, Civil, 
Electrical, Electronics, Computer, Post Diploma in Computer 
Application and Trade Diploma courses in Hotel Management. 
These Institutions are affiliated to the Board of Technical 

Dr B.R. Ambedkar Government Polytechnic is the only 
polytechnic in the country, which has been awarded ISO 9002 
Certification in May 1999 by the Bureau Veritas Quality 
International (BVQI). The intake capacity in each course is 
given in Table 18. 


Table 18 
Courses Offered Intake 
Civil Engineering 30 
Computer Engineering 20 
PDCA 20 
Electrical Engineering 30 
Mechanical Engineering 30 
Electronics Engineering 20 
Hotel Management (Trade Courses) 30 


Under the Community Polytechnic Scheme the following 
short term training are also offered to unemployed rural youths: 


e Computer Application 

* T.V. & Radio Repairing 

e Automobile Servicing & Repairing 

€ Electrical wiring and Home Appliances Repairing 
@ Fabrication and Welding 

* Fashion Designing and Apparel Making 


Both the Polytechnics of these Islands are included in the 
World Bank Projects which envisages the strengthening of 
the technician education (Polytechnic Education) system in 
India. The World Bank has agreed to provide assistance to 
the tune of Rs. 21.648 crores for strengthening of Technician 
Education in the territory. 

These Polytechnics are instrumental in bringing the IT 
revolution in the Islands as they emerged as resource centres 
for Software Development and Hardware Maintenance and 
Lan Networking Support. A large number of pass outs from 
these Polytechnics are seeking self employment and standing 
on their own feet. 

As regard to higher technical education and professional 
courses, the Central Government and some State Governments 
have provided and reserved seats for different courses to the 
meritorious students of the Islands. Table 19 shows the 
scholarship awarded by the Education Department for Higher 
Education for study in the mainland during 1999-2000 and 
2000-2001. 


Table 19 


Scholarship Awarded by Education Department for 
Higher Education 


No. of Students 
Course of Study 


Medical 50 


Engineering (Degree & Diploma) 
Veterinary (BVSc) 

BSc Agriculture/Horticulture 
MSc Agriculture 

Dairy Technology 

Fisheries 

Pharmacy (Degree & Diploma) 
Nursing (Degree & General) 
BDS 

BSW/MSW 

Library Science 

Cardiological Assistant 
Medical Lab Technician 

Dental Mechanic 

Ophthalmic Assistant 
Diploma in Secretarial Practice 
Physiotherapy (BSc) 
MPhil/PhD 

MPEd/BPEd. 
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Hotel Management 
National Scholarship 
BV Arts 

BA/BSc/BEd 

PG Diploma 

BHMS 

BAMS 

BSc Computer Science 
MOT 

BMusic 

BBM 

MCA 

MBA 

Operation Theatre Technician 
Printing Technology 
BA (Tourism Mgmt) 
MSc (Microbiology) 
BSc (Electronics) 

BSc (Engg) 
MA/MSc/MCom 
MPharam 

BSc (Occupational Therapy) 
Lab Technician 
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Source: Basic Statistics 1999-00 & 2000-02, Directorate of Education, 
A & N Administration, Port Blair. 
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There are pre-specified quotas for prospective Table 20 
candidates belonging to different categories. The reservations Registered Unemployed Candidates as on March 2002 
of seats, shown in Table 18, has been fixed by the A & N 
Administration with the approval of the central 
government. 

In the absence of facilities for technical and professional 
higher education in the union territory the quota seats 
provided by central government and some state governments 
have met the limited need and demand of the Islands. 
Unemployment among the educated registered with A & N 
Administration as on March 2002. The Table 20 shows the 
registered unemployed candidates as per Employment 
Exchange. 


Source: Employment Exchange, Port Blair. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


D. Ravindranadham 


The linguistic reorganisation of the country brought about 
the splitting up of the erstwhile native states and the 
integration of different regions of the native states with the 
corresponding linguistic states. Andhra Pradesh is the first 
linguistic state to be formed. It came into existence first as 
Andhra State with Kurnool as Capital on 1 October 1953, by 
separating from the composite Madras State with the Telugu 
speaking areas comprising eleven districts, viz., Srikakulam, 
Visakhapatnam, East Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, 
Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Cuddapah, Anantapur and Kurnool. 
With the passing of the State Reorganisation Act, 1956, 
Telangana area which was in erstwhile Hyderabad Nizam State 
consisting of nine Telugu Districts viz., Mahaboobnagar, 
Hyderabad, Medak, Nizamabad, Adilabad, Karimnagar, 
Warangal, Khammam and Nalgonda were added to Andhra 
State and Andhra Pradesh finally came into existence on 1 
November 1956. Three more districts were formed after the 
formation of the state, viz., Prakasam (2 February 1970), 
Rangareddy (15 August 1978) and Vizianagram (1 July 1979). 


Thus, the enlarged State of Andhra Pradesh with 23 districts 
consists of three regions (1) Coastal Region comprising of 
nine districts (Srikakulam, Vizianagaram, Visakhapatnam, East 
Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Prakasam, Nellore) 
generally called ‘Coastal Andhra’ (2) the interior region 
consisting of four districts (Chittoor, Cuddapah, Anantapur, 
Kurnool) collectively known as ‘Rayalaseema’ and (3) the 
Telengana Region consisting of 10 districts (Mahaboobnagar, 
Rangareddy, Hyderabad, Medak, Nizamabad, Adilabad, 
Warangal, Karimnagar, Khammam, Nalgonda) usually called 
"Telangana'. In this context, it is important to note that the 
merger of the three distinctly different geo-cultural regions 
into one state has not resulted in any fusion or amalgamation, 
as is evident from the regional disparities in general levels of 
awareness and orientation about all aspects of development, 
habits, attitudes and life styles as well. 


REGIONAL DISPARITIES 


Among the three regions more densely populated (309 sq. 
km), ‘Coastal Andhra region with fertile delta areas is known 


as the granary of the south’. The second region *Rayalaseems' 
is sparsely populated (173 sq. km) among all the three, although 
endowed with mineral resources, due to scanty and uncertain 
rainfall is also known as ‘Ralla Seems’ (stony region) and 
consists of large areas under constant threat of drought and 
famine. The “Telanagana’ is the most backward among the 
three areas and is sparsely populated (200 sq. km). It has a 
peculiar history of its own. The stagnant economy and under 
development in this region are equally attributed to the long 
and oppressive feudal rule and ‘rain’ based cultivation without 
natural water resources. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The state is situated in a tropical region between the latitudes 13 
to 20 North and the longitudes 77 to 85 East. It is bounded by 
the Bay of Bengal in the East, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra in the North, Karnataka in the West and Tamil Nadu 
in the South. The state has a long coastline of 960 km, running 
from Lachapuram in Srikakulam District in the North to Sullurpet 
in Nellore district in the south. Viewing the state as a whole from 
the East, three distinct physical zones can be discerned. viz., (1) 
the coastal plains (2) the Eastern Ghats and (3) the Western 
pereplains. Coastal Plains stretch along with the state's coast 
from the northern point in Srikakulam district to the Sourthern- 
most point in Nellore district. Next to the Coastal plains, to the 
West except for a wide stretch of about 160 km, between Godavari 
and Krishna rivers, a series of hills are met with both to the north 
of river Godavari and also south of river Krishna, which are 
referred to as the eastern ghats. The rest of the state forming a 
large wide belt covers the western part consisting of the Deccan 
Pereplains developed on the Archaean of gneisses. All the 
Telangana districts and Kurnool (except the Nallamala portion) 
and Anantapur districts of Rayalaseems fall under this region. 
The area covered by this Western Pereplains is generally poor 
with scanty rainfall and mostly dry cultivation is carried on. 
Andhra Pradesh is popularly and rather appropriately referred 
to as a ‘River State’. The major as well as the minor rivers that 
flow through the state number 34. Of these 5 are important rivers 
namely, Godavari, Krishna, Penna, Vasmadhara and Nagavali. 


POPULATION 


As per 1991 census Andhra Pradesh ranks fifth in the country 
both in size (275045 km) and population (665,08,008). All the 
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23 districts were divided into 1122 mandals with 26613 villages has shown a declining tend. The sex ratio of the population 
and 67505 habitations. The population of the state has indicates the status of women in the society. 


Table 1 
Growth of Population in Andhra Pradesh 


THTHTUTHTHTD 


1.5742,912 
155,17,221 


71.0129» 
2701215 


HIBAS 3,11260,1133 
32.15.950 181,61,671 
30,58,549 1,78,21,776 
62,74,508 3,59,83,447 
43,10,416 2,20,08,663 
4092111 2,14,94,045 
$4,002,527 4,35,02,708 
64,11,295 2,71,08,922 
60,76281 2,64,40,751 
1,24,87,576 5,35,49,673 
91,32,706 3,37,24,581 
87,54,420 3,27,83,427 
1,78,87,126 6,65,08,008 
1,04,32,632 3,82,86,811 
1,00,68,965 
2,05,03,597 


Source: Handbook of Statistics, 1953-54, 1963-64,1973-74,1983-84 and 1993-94, Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 


increased from 3,12,60,133 in 1951 to 7,57,27,541 in 2001. The 
growth of poplation from 1951 to 2001 is given in Table 1. 


SEX RATIO 


The sex ratio has been declining in the state from 1951. The 
sex ratio has declined in the state from 986 in 1951 to 972 in 
1991 as indicated in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Sex Ratio in Andhra Pradesh from 1951 to 1991 


Source: Census of India, 1951 to 1999. 


In case of Andhra Pradesh, the sex ratio of the population 
has been adverse to females as revealed in various censuses. 
Apart from being adverse to women, the sex ratio has also 
declined over the decades. From 1951 onwards, the sex ratio 


LITERACY 


According to 1991 census, in the State of Andhra Pradesh, 
44.09 per cent of the population is literate with 55.13 per cent. 
males and 32.72 per cent females being literate. It may be 
recalled that among States and Union Territories in the country, 
the state ranks 25th in literacy. A close review of the progress 
of literacy in Andhra Pradesh reveals interesting facts. 


Table 3 
Literacy Rates in Andhra Pradesh 


At the dawn of the century in Andhra Pradesh, only 5 out 
of 100 persons were literate, precisely 9 out of 100 males and 
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just | among 100 females were literate. At the beginning of 
the First Five-Year Plan (1951), 15 out of 100 persons; 23 out of 
100 males and 8 out of 100 females, were literate. According to 
the last census of the twentieth century (1991), 44 out of 100 
persons, 55 out of 100 males and 33 out of 100 females were 
literate. This clearly indicates that there is insignificant 
progress in female literacy as more than two-thirds of the 
women are illiterate, and half of the male population still remains 
illiterate. It is distressing to note that tardy literacy growth 
rate is waging a losing battle against faster population growth 
rate as is evident from a low 0.84 annual literacy growth rate 
for 1981-1991 census decade, against as high as 2.4 per cent 
population growth rate for the same period. This explains in a 
way the reason for educational backwardness of the state and 
the elusive goal of Universalisation of Primary Education. In 
this connection, it is mentioned that as per the 53rd Revised 
Sample Survey, 1997, the literacy rate of Andhra Pradesh was 
54 (Male 64 and Female 43). 


SC/ST LITERACY 


The total population of SCs and STs and their literacy rates 
are presented in Table 4. 


The population of SCs has increased from 49.74 lakhs in 
1961 to 105.92 lakhs in 1991 and the population of STs has 
increased from 13.24 lakhs to 41.99 lakhs during the same 
period. The percentage of SC population to the total 
population stood at 15.93 in 1991. In the same year, the 
percentage of ST population in the Andhra Pradesh to the 
total population is 6.32. Female literacy among ST women is 
very discouraging and needs special efforts. 


. PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


When the state of Andhra Pradesh was formed in 1956, though 
the educational structure was uniform in the new state, i.e., 
114123, (eleven years, leading to SSLC or HSC plus 1 year 
PUC plus 3 year Degree) or 1233, i.e., twelve years leading to 
Higher Secondary plus 3 year degree, the pattern varied 
between two main regions of Andhra and Telangana. The 
high school education in Andhra region was non-elective, 
whereas, it was elective in Telangana region. Similarly, the 
higher secondary stream in Andhra Region was non-elective 


whereas it was elective in Telangana Region. There was not 
much of variation in respect of the one year PUC. The AP 
Government decided to prescribe an integrated syllabus at 
school common for the entire state. For this purpose, a new 
syllabus was formulated for the primary level (including upper 
primary) and introduced in 1959-60 beginning with class | 
When the new syllabus reached the stage of class VI in 1964- 
65, the state government referred the issue to a high level 
committee in October 1964 consisting of State vice- 
chancellors, educational administrators, prominent legislators 
interested in education and the representatives of the 
Government of India and UGC and some senior professors of 
the state universities. After deep deliberation, the Committee 
recommended a new structure of education for the state, i.e., 
104-23 (15 years of schooling leading to the first degree) the 
first 10 years consisting school education comprising of 
5 years of primary level and 2 years of Upper Primary level 
(class VI and VII) and 3 years of High School level (class VIII, 
IX and X) with a public examination at the end of class X, XI 
and XII constituting the Higher Secondary stage with a Board 
Examination at the end of class XII and 3 Year Degree course. 
Under the new structure, it was envisaged that the content 
should be such as to ensure standard of old SSLC or HSC 
(class XI) at the end of class X, of old 2 years Intermediate at 
the end of XII class and a degree of higher standard. The 
government of Andhra Pradesh adopted, by an order issued 
in 1965, the New Educational Structure of 10-243 as 
recommended by the state level Committee. Another major 
policy recommendation made by the state level Committee 
and approved by the state government was to adopt Telugu 
as medium of instruction at Intermediate level to be extended 
to the first-degree level with normal course with adequate 
advanced preparation for this reform and to prepare the ground 
for Telugu medium for postgraduate studies and professional 
degree courses later on. Without the need for any further 
exercise, this turned out to be the National structure/pattern, 
subsequently recommended by the Kothari Commission and 
approved and commended to the states by the Government of 
India. Under these circumstances, Andhra Pradesh had 
become the first state in the country to implement the new 
educational structure and policy. Out of 10 years of schooling, 
the first five years classes I to V constitute the primary 
stage, the next two years, i.e., classes VI to VII, the upper 


Table 4 
Population and Literacy Rates among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics 1994-2002, Hyderabad. 


OO A 


to X, the secondary stage. Intermediate Education is of two 
years followed by three-year degree course. 


ETT A 
Pre-primary Education 


In the absence of accurate statistics in the state, it is estimated 
that less than 1 per cent of the population has access to 
educational opportunities at the pre-primary stage of two and 
half years to six years. However, the encouraging aspect is 
that there is a growing awareness on the part of the government 
of the importance of pre-primary level education and increasing 
efforts are made by voluntary organisations to cater to the 
needs of this age group. For education in the First 
Five-Year Plan as a part of women and child welfare services 
organisation of Balwadis in rural areas were recommended. 
With the setting up of Andhra Pradesh as a State in 1956, 
Balwadis as extension of childcare services were promoted. 
Through Zilla Parishad and Panchayat system, the number 
has increased. Later, Anganwadis came into existence, 
financed by the Women and Child Welfare Department, under 
ICDS. The DPEP is providing financial support to the Early 
Child Education Centres. Table 6 shows the percentage of 
pre-primary age population to the total population in AP. 


Table 6 
Percentage of Pre-primary Age Population to Total Population 


a [ ws [m [sw [im 
X ess 


Source: Statistical Abstract 1961,1971,1981 & 1991 Handbook of 
Statistics, Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 


A declining trend in the pre-primary age population is 
observed in Andhra Pradesh. Public consciousness in favour 
of education at pre-school age is evident from the number of 
schools practically in every street of cities, towns and even in 
major panchayats and mandal headquarters. Because of lack 
of systematised programme and minimum standard 
requirements, a large majority of the pre-primary schools are 
in the nature of custodial care for a few hours à day rather 
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than places of enlightenment which they should be. These 
schools are being run in the name of lower KG. Upper KG. 0's 
class, pre-primary school, pre-basac school and Montessori 
schools. Some of the voluntary organisations of long standing 
such as ‘Andhra Yuvathi Mandali’ and ' Andhra Mahila Sabha’ 
are following the Montessori methods. The Nizamia Women s 
Educational Centre which offers a one academic year educabon 
to teacher trainees beading to a Diploma in Pre-school Education 
symbolises an effort in the propagation of pre-school 
education. Many such institutions are required in Andhra 
Pradesh to prepare teachers for pre-school education. 
Table 7 provides information relating to the number 
of pre-primary institutions and their enrolment and 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics 1994-2000, C & DSE, AP, 


Hyderabad. 
(* Total Boys & Girls/Men & Women) 


Primary Education 


The importance of Primary Education was felt by the Constitution 
framers and they included a provision under Article 45 of Indian 
Constitution for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of 14 years. This was to be achieved 
within 10 years of the commencement of the Constitution, i.e. 
by 1961. The Sixth AII India Educational Survey reveals that in 
Andhra Pradesh 88.58 per cent of the rural habitations and 97.62 
per cent of the rural population are served by Primary Schools/ 
sections within a distance of 1 km and 69.73 per cent of the 


information. 

The total enrolment at primary stage during 1960 to 2000 
increased by 3.25 times while the girls enrolment increased by 
4.15 times. The number of teachers increased substantially by 
1.95 times from 1960 to 2000 in primary schools. 
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A special drive was launched by the Department of 
Education for increase in enrolment through measures like: 

(a) Opening of single teacher schools in most of the 
school-less centres. 

(b) Intensive drive to implement Mid-day meals 
programmes through Cooperative for American Relief 
Everywhere Organization. 

(c) Incentives provided to the children by supply of free 
slates and books to the poor and needy. 

(d) Increase in literacy rate ( from 18 per cent in 1956 to 44 
per cent in 1991). 

(e) Enhancing in-service educational facilities to the 
teachers of primary schools through the SCERT, 
Extension Services Departments of English Language 
Teaching Campaign Centres. 


New initiatives were also taken which included Non-Formal 
Education, Operation Blackboard, Education through Audio- 
Visual aids , Open School System, Early Childhood Education 
Programme, Appointment of Vidya Volunteers based on teacher- 
pupil ratio, recruitment of teachers, District Primary Education 
All these efforts put in by the Education Department resulted in 
raising the enrolment ratio to 86.28 by 1999-2000. 


A unique opportunity for the state is provided by the 
Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project (APPEP) with UK 
Assistance. The project covered all primary schools in all the 
23 districts in the state. This is the largest Educational Project 
funded by the ODA(UK). 


Upper Primary Education 


According to Sixth All India Education Survey, 65.41 
per cent of the rural habitations and 79.43 per cent of the 
population in the state are provided with upper primary school/ 
section within a distance of 3 km. 13.82 per cent of the 
habitations have an upper primary school within the 
habitation. Table 9 gives the information relating to total 
number of upper primary schools in the state, enrolment 
particulars and teachers. 

There has been a considerable growth in the number of 
educational institutions in the past four decades. 

Upper primary schools have increased from 817 to 9530; 
nearly 11 times. The enrolment also increased from 2.69 lakhs 
to 19.61 lakhs. There has been considerable growth in the 
enrolment of Girls, which rose from 0.62 lakhs to 8.67 lakhs. 
Considerable increase has also occurred in the number of 
teachers. 


Table 8 
Primary Schools in the State 


No. of 
Primary 
Schools 


Enrolment I-V Gross enrolment 
(in lakhs) Ratios 


No. of Teachers 


77246 
78017 
80111 
103244 
136853 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics 1999-2000 C& DSE, AP, Hyderabad. 


Table 9 
Upper Primary Schools in the State 


Enrolment I-V 
(in lakhs) 


Gross enrolment 
Ratios 


No. of Teachers 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics 1999-2000, C& DSE, AP, Hyderabad. 


Secondary Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Secondary Education is limited to 
class VIII to X. The decadal growth in the number of high 
schools and their enrolment are given in Table 10. 

At the secondary stage, the total increase in enrolment in 
the period from 1960 to 2000 is 8.5 times and that of girls is 20 
times and nearly 10 times in the number of schools. The 
increase in teachers is 5.53 times. 

The number of programmes have been adopted in Andhra 
Pradesh to strengthen the secondary education. Some major 


programmes are: 


(a) Andhra Pradesh Residential Educational Society: 
The government established this society to provide 
social and economic justice to poor, talented rural 
children, They are 114 institutions under the 
management of this society. 

Vocational Education: With a view to relate education 
to the world of work, vocational courses have 
introduced in secondary education, Under this scheme 
a number of vocational courses are provided in 345 
secondary schools of the state. 

(c) CLASS Project: A pilot project to introduce computer 
literacy in schools was launched in 1984-85. The project 
was started in 142 schools. 

Scholarship scheme: With a view to encourage merit 
among the students 150 top rank holders of class VII 
and common examination in each district are given a 
scholarship of Rs 500 each. This scholarship is 
renewable up to class X. 


(b 


(d 


Apart from these, measures have been taken to improve 
the quality of secondary school teacher by providing them 
with in-service training by the SCERT. 


Higher Secondary Education (Junior Colleges) 


The Kothari Commission recommended the new system of 
Education of 15 years' duration, consisting of 10 years’ 
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schooling and two-year pre-degree course (Intermediate) 
followed by three-year degree course. The government of 
Andhra Pradesh took a momentous decision in switching over 
to this new pattern. Perhaps, our government was one of the 
first few to take lead in this matter. The two-year Intermediate 
course was started during 1969-70, The course has been 
introduced in the existing degree colleges in separate Junior 
Colleges and also by converting the then existing higher 
secondary schools and multipurpose schools into Junior 
Colleges. The introduction of the two years Intermediate 
course in colleges has replaced the pre-university course, 
which has hitherto offered by the here universities. In all, 302 
Junior Colleges under different managements were opened 
from 1969-70 to 1975-76. In a way intermediate education is a 
key sector in the educational pyramid as it is a bridge course 
between the high school and the university. The Board of 
Intermediate Education was constituted by an Act and it was 
made a Statutory Body with a good measure of autonomy. 
The main functions of the Board are as follows: 
1. To lay down curriculum and syllabus and prescribe 
textbooks. 
2 To make rules providing for courses of study and 
medium of instruction. 
3. To grant recognition and affiliation to Intermediate course. 


4. To prescribe qualification and workload for teachers. 
5. To conduct examination and award certificates. 


Government Junior Colleges are administered by the Director 
of Higher Education, who appoints staff, sanctions grants 

The switch over to the regional medium of instruction has 
been a noteworthy development in the recent times. The 
government introduced Telugu medium of instruction in 
intermediate course during 1969-70 and it was extended to 
three-year degree course during 1971-72. Parallel sections in 
English and other media like Urdu, Tamil and Kannada are 
also provided in Intermediate and Degree courses for students 
belonging to minority communities. Andhra Pradesh stands 
as a pioneer in introducing this major educational reform. 


Table 10 
Growth of Secondary Education in Andhra Pradesh 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics in 1999-2000, C&DSE, AP, Hydeabad. 
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The number of Institutions and their enrolment are 
provided in Table 11. 

There is considerable growth in the number of Junior 
Colleges during the last decades in Andhra Pradesh. There is 
a progressive increase in enrolment over years. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Presently there are 86 Teacher Education Institutions in the 
state of which 32 are managed by government, 5 by universities 
and the rest of 49 are private, out of which 10 receive grant-in- 
aid while 39 are unaided. This means the management of 
teacher education does not rest only with the government. 
There is only one institution, i.e., Andhra Mahila Sabha which 
has been conducting Postgraduate Diploma in Early 
Childhood Education. This institution is having affiliation with 
Osmania University with the permission of government. At 
pre-primary level, there is only one Teacher Education 
Institution in the state. 

Presently two institutions recognised by NCTE are offering 
pre-service training to pre-primary school teachers. 

At elementary level, there are 23 DIETs and 2 TTIs in the 
state. Significantly, there are no private institutions for 
elementary level teacher education in the state. 

At the secondary level, there are 55 Teacher Education 
Institutions of which 7 are managed by government and 48 
are non-government institutions. 10 colleges of education 
receive grant-in-aid from the government. Two universities, 
namely, Osmania University and Kakatiya University are 
having Teacher Education Institutions. Out of 7 Government 
Colleges of Education, 4 Government Colleges of Education 
were upgraded into IASEs and 3 upgraded into CTEs. One 


private College of Education, Andhra Mahila Sabha, 
Hyderabad is also upgraded into CTE. All the Government 
IASEs except one are running MEd courses. IASEs are opened 
in the four universities namely Osmania, Andhra, Venkateswara 
and Kakatiya and Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidya Peeth, Tirupathi. 
The University of Osmania also offers MPhil course in 
Education. 

Table 12 shows the management-wise distribution of 
Teacher Education Institutions. 


SOME MAJOR PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


Even though substantial development has been achieved in 
the field of school education in Andhra Pradesh during the 
last 50 years and also controlling the system through various 
Acts, codes and rules and execution of various programmes 
based on the recommendations of committees and 
commissions appointed in the state, the system still faces 
some major problems and policy issues. The status and trend 
study conducted in Research in Education during the period 
1992-97 brings to light some of these issues and problems 
which demand immediate concern. 

The trend analysis of educational researches in Andhra 
Pradesh during 1992-97 indicates the following gaps and 
priorities: 


€ It has been observed that though about 97 per cent 
of the population has access to educational 
institutions, the utilisation of the facility is not 
commensurate with their availability. Access for upper 
primary and secondary school education needs special 
attention. 


Table 11 


No. of 
High 
Schools 


in lakhs 


1970 13393 2112 
1980 140309 44436 
NA NA 

451018 225375 


Enrolment VIII-X 


No. of Teachers 


Total Total 
15505 1154 
184745 6015 
335935 9463 
676383 


Table 12 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Management 


Government 
Non-Govt. 
University 
Total 


Secondary Total 
25 7 32 
- 48 49 
- 5 5 


@ Despite all the efforts made for expansion of education 
during the last 50 years, the objective of 
universalisation of elementary education remains a far 
cry. Government's initiatives such as free supply of 
textbooks, mid-day meal, in the shape of distribution 
of 3 kg of rice per month per primary school child, 
improving infrastructural facilities under OBB, supply 
of TLM, scholarships, etc., had an impact on enrolment 
and retention. But there is need to extend them further. 

e Education of girls particularly their enrolment and 
literacy rates remained lower than those for males. The 
alarming gap between education of boys and girls, 
which widens further, at the upper primary stage of 
schooling, as a consequence of high dropout rate, is a 
very important factor that should be tackled. The fact 
that girls in the socially deprived groups lag behind 
those in general. The fact that girls in the socially 
deprived groups lag behind those in general 
population is indicative of the lesser impact of 
educational programmes for women. Similarly the 
education of SCs and STs is at the lowers ebb and the 
explanation lies partly with the ineffectiveness of the 
incentive programmes. 

e High dropout rates at the upper primary stage indicates 
that the system is too weak to retain the children in the 
schools. Education department has to play a dominant 
role in identifying workable strategies to reduce the 
dropout rates and increase the retention levels. 

e The analysis of iniquitous development of education 
among the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
minorities and disabled children as also the prevalence 
of child labour raises number of issues. It is abundantly 
clear that the policy measures adopted so far to provide 
education to these communities/groups have not 
delivered the goods. The failure may be due to many 
reasons, which need to be investigated and addressed 
to achieve their objectives. 

e While quantitative expansion is important, as the state 
is committed to taking education to the doorsteps of the 
underprivileged, child labour and minorities, due 
attention should also be paid to improve the quality of 
education. Major quality parameters like curriculum, 
syllabus, textbooks, classroom pedagogy, teacher 
preparation, transactional techniques, learning problems 
of students, evaluation, etc., are to be taken care of. 

€ A good deal of attention has been directed in recent 
years to the pedagogical issues relating to curriculum 
transaction in primary schools. Considerable efforts 
have been made by DPEP to tackle the problems of 
classroom pedagogical issues but yet many more 
issues are to be tackled. For example, in spite of best 
efforts by the government primary schools are 
understaffed with high teacher-pupil ratio resulting in 
multigrade and multilevel teaching are not available. It 
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is time to develop good models and strategies. 

@ Teacher training institutions are suffering from 
isolation. The pedagogical strategies followed remain 
conventional. Revitalisation of teacher education is 
the urgent task to be tackled. 

@ At present there are no strong and effective linkages, 
between the community and the school. Reinforcing 
community and parental support for school by means 
of a strengthening partnership with school committees 
and Panchayat Education Committees need special 
attention. It is also necessary to take steps to mobilise 
additional resources from the community in the 
financing and management of the educational 
institutions. 

e Education sector requires a variety of resources— 
human, physical, material and financial—if it has to 
function in a way that the goals and objectives set for 
education are realised with maximum economy, 
efficiency and effectiveness. However, it is widely 
recognised that the resources allocated to education 
are extremely inadequate. At the same time, it is also 
noted that the available resources are not efficiently 
utilised resulting in huge wastage of scarce resources. 
While there are several factors that lead to wastage of 
resources in education, the pattern of utilisation is an 
important aspect that needs special attention. It is also 
necessary to take steps to mobilise additional 
resources from the community. This could be achieved 
by the active involvement of the community in the 
financing and management of educational institutions. 

e Presently, the educational administration is very weak 
at the mandal level. It is being looked after by a single 
person. He is vested with several responsibilities. The 
urgent task therefore, is to improve the capacities of 
MEO and to strengthen supervision of educational 
programmes at the mandal level. 


EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS IN THE STATE 


The policy perspectives, the curriculum, examination system 
and the strategies for curriculum transaction of the state level 
are largely determined by the directions given by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, University 
Grants Commission and the State Council of Educational 
Research and Training. Prior to the introduction of the 10+2+3 
system of education, the medium of instruction at the degree 
level was English. But now the state government is following 
auniform policy of instruction in Telugu medium, by adopting 
mother tongue of the pupil, as the medium of instruction at all 
stages of education. However, the government has not 
discouraged English as a medium of instruction at the degree 
level, while English is the only medium of instruction at the 
postgraduate level of education. The state government has 
established an autonomous body called the Telugu Academy 
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for the preparation of textbooks for all levels of education in 
Telugu. 

One of the most innovative educational programmes 
introduced by the government was the scheme of residential 
schools. The main objective of introducing the scheme was 
to identify talented children of all classes in the age group of 
9+ and put them in creative and educational atmosphere by 
providing all facilities as a residential programme. The scheme 
was considered to be a forerunner for the Navodaya schools 
introduced in all parts of the country as a National Programme 
in 1986. The ashrama patasalas for socially disadvantaged 
groups is another innovative educational programme run by 
the Department of Social Welfare and Tribal Welfare under 
the guidance of Education Department. The examination 
results and the positions occupied by the students of these 
schools and colleges in Andhra Pradesh and elsewhere speak 
about the achievements of the scheme. The abolition of the 
detention system in school education in 1971 with two terminal 
examinations at class VII and X is a successful reform 
introduced at the school stage. 

The following are a few important innovations introduced 
by the Government of Andhra Pradesh: 


1. Textbooks are being supplied free of cost to all upto 
class V and to all SC, BC & ST children up to Class X. 

2. Vocational education at secondary level has been 
introduced on a pilot project in 345 schools (@ 15 per 
district). 


3. Under OBB all single-teacher schools are converted 
into double-teacher schools. In a phased manner now 
the shift is towards providing at least three teachers 
where enrolment exceeds 100. 

4. Under N-S.P-E, mid-day rice schemes of GOI, 3 kg of 
rice per month per child is provided to children who 
put in 80 per cent and above attendance up to class V. 

5. The scheme of Integrated Education for the disabled 
as a centrally sponsored scheme. 

6. Under Audio-Visual Scheme 18,081 schools were 
supplied with colour TVs and 7000 with VCDs and 
48,485 with RCCPs. 

7. 5 districts in 1998 and 14 districts in 1999 were covered 
under DPEP with a total out lay of Rs 744.22 crores. 

8. In order to provide access to all children in the age 
group of 6-11 even in the habitations having 100-120 
population, Govt. vide GOMS No. 34 dated 9-7-99 
introduced ‘MAABADI scheme. On demand from 
local communities Government provides assistance to 
them to engage community instructors if the total 
leaners are 10 or more. 

9. Open school system to cover a large number of 
dropouts and non-starters in the age group of 9-14 is 
introduced. It is a distinct stream for providing 
educational opportunities to the dropout children, 
intended to educate them in a non-formal way at their 
own pace up to elementary level. 
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ANTAHKARANA 


S.K. Senapati 


The term ‘antahkarana’ is composed of ‘antah’ meaning 
‘inside’ and ‘karana’ meaning ‘sufficient cause’, 
sadhakatamam karnam. Accordingly, antahkarana means 
the internal, sufficient cause of cognition. Antahkarana is 
one of cardinal concepts of Indian philosophy and 
epistemology. All the schools of Indian philosophy have 
accepted the concept of antahkarana even though they differ 
with regard to some of its aspects for example, whether it is an 
indriya or not. It is accepted by most of the philosophers on 
account of its logical necessity, as it plays the unique role of 
establishing relationship between the sensory organs and the 
consciousness. To understand the nature and role of antah- 
karana the process of perception according to various 
schools of Indian philosophy needs to be described. 


ANTAHKARANA, PERCEPTION AND COGNITION 


In Indian epistemology perception is viewed mainly as of two 
types: (1) Sannikarsha model and (2) vritti model. Naiyayikas 
prefer the first model and Sankhyas also follow them. Vedantins 
follow the second one. According to the Nyaya and 
Vaishesika schools the soul is the substratum of cognition 
Jnanadhikaranamatma and the objects of perception are 
mostly external to the body. Thus, the need arises of 
establishing a link between the soul and the objects of the 
senses and an internal organ of cognition is conceived. The 
sense organs come in contact with the external objects and 
present the same to the internal organ. The internal organ, in 
turn, establishes contact with the external sense organs and 
the soul. In this way the process of presenting the external 
objects to the soul gets completed. The soul comes in contact 
with the antahkarana; antahkarana comes in contact with 
the sense organs and the sense organs come in contact with 
their objects. Thus, all the links in the process of establishing 
contacts between the external sense objects and the internal 
soul are completed and the cognition of external objects takes 
place. 

In schools which adopt the vritti model of perception also 
the antahkarana is considered to be a facilitator of contact 
between the soul which is consciousness and the external 
objects, According to them the process of perception is as 
follows. 

When the sense organs come into contact with the objects 
of antahkarana, it travels out to the location of the object 
and assumes the form of the object. This is similar to the 


process of Sun’s rays or light rays assuming the form of the 
object with which they come into contact. When such objects 
become perceivable the antahkarana which is the delimiting 
factor; all pervading consciousness presents the external object 
to the consciousness. Then the perception of the concerned 
object takes place. 


THE LOGICAL NECESSITY OF ANTAHKARANA 


If the internal organ (antahkarana) is not accepted, there 
arises the difficulty of one having perception of all the objects 
with which the sense organs come in contact although vacating 
strait because sense organs are directly linked to the soul. 
However, this is not the case in actual experience. All of us 
are aware of the fact that most of the things which come in 
contact with the sense organs are not cognised by us. This 
situation compels us to posit an intermediary link between the 
soul and the external objects. Once such an intermediary link 
is accepted one can justify the non-cognition of several objects 
which are indeed in contact with the sense organs. We can 
hold that in such cases the link between the intermediary and 
the senses is absent. This is the logical necessity behind the 
concept of antahkarana. 

Besides this, there is another need for conceiving this 
internal organ. All of us know that we experience happiness 
and unhappiness, desire, etc. These experiences not being 
external to the body do not come in contact with the sense 
organs. Therefore, there is need of an internal organ, 
antahkarana, to present them to the soul. 

The mind is defined as a sense organ which causes 
the cognition of happiness, unhappiness, etc., 
sukhadyupalabdhi indriyam manah. Thus, according to 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the antahkarana is a primal as well as an 
intermediary cause of cognition. It is a primal cause in the 
case of the experiences such as happiness, unhappiness, etc., 
and an intermediate cause in the case of external objects like 
pot, cloth, etc. In both the cases antahkarana is necessary 
to explain the situation of impermanence of cognition. 


ANTAHKARANA AND ITS DIFFERENT ROLES 


The antahkarana has several roles to play. First of all, it has 
to identify the object on the basis of sense data provided by 
sense organs. Sense organs convey various kinds of data to 
the antahkarana. For example, in the case of perception of 
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pot they convey the details of shape, colour, size and all other 
features of the object in contact independently to the 
antahkarana. The antahkarana, in turn, processes this data 
through a process of assimilation and elimination, i.e., whether 
the object is circular in shape and made up of clay etc.; the 
antahkarana eliminates the possibility of chair, table, etc., as 
none of them are circular in shape or made up of clay. This 
process continues until the object is decisively cognised as 
pot. The antahkarana at the time of processing the sense 
data is called manas. Samkalpa vikalpatmakam manah 
whereas the same antahkarana is called buddhi at the time of 
completion of assimilation and elimination process, that is at 
the time of decisive cognition of the object as pot. Therefore, 
itis clear that the one and the same antahkarana is referred to 
by two distinct terms such as manah and antahkarana just 
to signify its distinctive role. Similarly, the antahkarana is 
called citta, while signifying its role in the process of 
recollection of the objects which were experienced earlier. To 
signify its distinctive role in the cognition of ‘I’ the 
antahkarana is termed as ahamkara. Therefore, the one and 
the same antahkarana is referred to by four terms to signify 
the four distinctive roles played by it, i.e., Mana, Buddhi, 
Chitta and Ahankara. 


NATURE OF ANTAHKARANA 


There are different views with regard to the nature of the 
antahkarana in various philosophical texts. Some 
philosophers hold the view that the antahkarana is an internal 
sense organ whereas others hold that it is a substance. But 
neither view denies that the antahkarana plays an 
instrumental role in the size of cognition. Therefore, the 
difference of opinion is more technical in nature than factual. 

Whatever be the case, the role assigned to the antahkarana 
remains the same in all the schools. The modification of 
antahkarana in the form of the objects is called vritti. Even in 
the vritti model perception contact between the sense organ 
and the external object is very much essential. Therefore, 
when we say that there are models of perception like 
sannikarsha model and vritti model it should not be mistaken 
that there is no role of sannikarsha in the vritti model of 
perception. The real distinction between the two models is 
that the vritti model accepts the modification of antahkarana 
in the form of the object. 

Again, there are different opinions with regard to its size. 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas accept its size to be atomic, where as all 
others accept it to be of medium size. The reason for this kind 
of difference of opinion is the technical standpoint of each 
school. As we have discussed earlier, the improvements of 
cognition is explained as a consequence of impermanence of 
contact between senses and objects, or senses and mind or 
mind and soul. Of the three possible sizes, if antahkarana is 
accepted as all pervasive vibhu, the experience of 
impermanence of cognition cannot be held on as the contact 


between two Vibhus is considered to be eternal. If manas is 
held to be of medium size it cannot be eternal. Also, 
simultaneous experience of more than one cognition at a time 
becomes unavoidable. That is to say, at one and the same 
time, visual perception of the part and smell perception of a 
flower becomes unavoidable as the mind, which is of medium 
size, is in contact with both the sense organs simultaneously. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesikas do not accept simultaneous existence 
of two cognitions. Therefore, they conceive the antahkarana 
to be atomic in its size. Almost all other schools of philosophy 
conceive antahkarana to be non eternal. Therefore, they 
accept it to be of medium size. They resolve the problem of 
simultaneous two cognitions on the basis of distinctive role 
of modification of antahkarana vritti. 

All the schools are unanimous in accepting that each 
individual possesses separate antahkarana, and therefore, 
the antahkaranas are many. In fact, it is on the basis of the 
distinctiveness of individual antahkaranas that the 
distinction between individual souls is explained in the school 
of Vedanta. The soul which is of the nature of consciousness 
is one and the same in all the living beings. 


ANTAHKARANA AND EDUCATION 


Antahkarana in its philosophical sense indicates caitanya 
and the self. The vritti of antahkarana is defined in many 
ways. Vedantic schools define the vritti of antahkarana in 
various ways. If the antahkarana takes the form of cit then it 
involves thinking. If it confines itself to decision-making then 
it is known as buddhi. So it is the vritti of the antahkarana 
that makes the difference. As such, ancient Indian 
educationists were more concerned about these attributes of 
antahkarana. lf we take achievement and intelligence as the 
individual traits that play an important role in acquiring 
information then it is essential to observe and to have first 
knowledge of an individual's antahkarana vritti. If these 
vritti's of individuals are controlled or conditioned to react in 
acertain way then it would be possible to make one particular 
individual to behave in a particular way. This sort of 
conditioning of an individual and the process and strategies 
of conditioning are to be understood in a proper way. They 
are available in ancient literatures, though not in a clear-cut 
form. They are to be deciphered from various sources. 
Knowledge of them would definitely pave the way for 
refurbishing the existing system of conditioning and evolving 
a system of conditioning which could prove worthy and result 
oriented. The earlier systems of conditioning deriving from 
the work of Thorndike and Pavlov work at the conscious level 
of an individual, the effect of which might not stay for long as 
the conscious efforts are sometimes conditioned and decided 
by the sub-conscious and unconscious properties which are 
rather difficult to decipher. As against this, the Indian 
educationists have succeeded in conditioning the individual 
at his or her tri-conscious level wherein the inculcated 


conditioning never fails to produce the wished for reactions. 
However, it is a matter of further debate and discussions 
whether this type of conditioning is practicable or even 
desirable as the sources of such conditioning are not available, 
are not defined in clear terms and were followed at the super 


conscious level. 
CONCLUSION 


The concept of antahkarana is the result of deep 
psychological study of the mental phenomenon as 
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compared with the Western theories that confine it to material 
existence. Unless a sort of agreement on this point of 
material and super natural existences is arrived at, it is 
not possible to further the discussions and understand the 
Indian theory on antahkarana. In the Indian context 
antahkarana, the inner instrument, was not treated as 
mere matter although it was instrumental in recognizing all 
material existences. Further study of antahkarana would 
throw new light on and deepen our understanding of the 
concepts of achievement, intelligence, conditioning and mind 
control. 
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ANUBANDHA CHATUSHTAYA 


Saroja Bhate 


The term anubandha chatushtaya means ‘a group of four 
connecting links”. It denotes the four prerequisites of the study 
of any subject. They are: 


1. Visaya—‘subject-matter’, 
2. Adhikarin—a person qualified for the study 
3. Sambandha—relation and 


4. Prayojana—purpose. 


In ancient Indian tradition of education, a teacher of a 
sastra addressed four questions at the very commencement 
of his teaching: What is the subject mater of the sastra he 
was going to teach? Who is qualified to undertake its study? 
What is the relation between the portion he was going to 
teach and the sastra? What is the purpose of the study of that 
sastra? 

Since these four questions were very relevant before 
undertaking study of any system of knowledge, the four factors 
referred to by them, namely, the subject matter etc., were termed 
as anubandha chatushtaya. The concept reflects the 
development of logic of education in ancient India. Every 
branch of knowledge had to explain its anubandha 
chatushtaya in order to find a place among the curricula of 
schools. In course of time it became imperative for the 
propounder of any sastra to introduce anubandha 
chatushtaya in the introductory chapter of his text on the 
sastra. Later it was the job of the commentators if the text 
failed to describe it. 

Although indirect references to these anubandhas are found 
in old works like Shankarbhashya, the first available complete 
reference is found in the Sarvadarshan Sangraha of Madhav 
belonging to twentieth century. Treatise on various systems 
such as Vedanta (philosophy) and Vyakaran (grammar) are 
found to contain discussions on the four anubandhas of the 


respective systems. For instance, the anubandha chatushtaya 
of the Adwait Vedanta in the Vedantasara is described as 
follows: 


Tattranubandho namadhikari visaya sambandha 
prayojanani . . . . Adhikari tu vidhivaddhit vedvedan- 
gatvenapatatoakhilvedartha . . . sadhana chatushtaya 
sampanna pramata . .. . Vishyojiva brahamakyam 
shuddha chaitanyam prameyam . . . . Sambandhastu 
tadaikya-prameyasya tatpratipadkopnishatpramanasya 
cha bodhyabodhakbhava . . . . Prayojanam tu 
tadaikya-prameyaaagtajnana nivritti swaswarupa- 
nandavaptishcha. 

With reference to this anubandha means Adhikarin 
‘one who is eligible’, Visaya ‘topic’, Sambandha ‘relation’ 
and Prayojana ‘purpose’. A knower who has apparently 
understood the meaning of the complete veda on account 
of his having formally studied the veda and the vedangas 
and who is accomplished with four equipment is eligible. 
Knowledge about the identity of the soul and the Brahman, 
which is of the form of pure consciousness is the subject 
matter. The relation between the knowledge of identity 
and the means of knowledge of the form of Upanishad, 
which professes that (identity) is that between the knower 
and the known. The purpose is cessation of ignorance 
relating the knowledge of that identity and attainment of 
the bliss in one’s own form. 


Though visaya, adhikarin and prayojana changed from 
system to system, sambandha remained almost the same. It is 
difficult to justify its inclusion among the anubandhas. A 
casual glance at other works including commentaries on 
treatises on different sastras reveals that in course of time 
anubandha chatushtaya became more or less a formality. 
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ART EDUCATION 


Premlata Puri 


Art is not only technique or form of beauty, not only the discovery or the expression of beauty—it is a self-expression of 
consciousness under the conditions of aesthetic vision and a perfect execution. 
Art is discovery and revelation of beauty, and we can say nothing more by way of prohibitive or limiting rule. 


INTRODUCTION 


Introduction to, and education in the Arts begins at birth and, 
as science has now proved, all sense perceptions and general 
character traits develop in the womb itself. The Mother is the 
first teacher and it is in her lap that the child gets his 
introduction to love, joy, beauty, goodness, tolerance and all 
the other values that education tries to achieve in later years. 
It is from the mother's direct touch and contact that the child 
develops his aesthetic sensibility, creativity and, then from 
the immediate family, the community, village or city, region, 
the nation-state and the universe. 

As he steps out from the home, the toddler comes face 
to face with the social surroundings, in the marketplace, in 
the houses of religion such as temples, mosques, churches, 
etc., and thus absorbs, subconsciously or consciously, 
the aesthetic values and beauty, from the immediate 
environment. Thus education begins with each step that 
the child takes. 

A study of the history of education in India of both the 
formal and the non-formal system goes back to several 
millennia. Long before the formal school system, as we 
know of today, came to India, education was imparted at 
various levels in Guru Ashrams, Pathasalas or Madarsas 
which were attached to, and patronised by temples, 
monasteries, churches and mosques or the house-holds 
of kings and nobles. There were also the gurukulas, homes 
of great masters where students went to receive knowledge. 
They lived at the homes of the teachers for 10-12 years to 
master a single discipline. 

Whether the student went to a general educational 
institution or whether it was for specialised training, every 
child in the gurukula progressed at his own pace thereby 
allowing for a multidimensional development of the 
personality, mind and intellect as compared to today's linear 
development solely aimed at examination results. It was in 
such an ethos that the Arts flourished, and there was no 
dichotomy in the cerebral and emotional development of the 
individual. 


—Sri Aurobindo 


At another level, art education was, and still is, being 
imparted by the whole community beginning in the home by 
learning skills, and aesthetic values related to family trade or 
crafts. Sensitivity was being created to the variety of locally 
available materials such as clay, stone, wood, metal, natural 
fibres and how to use these to create objects of beauty and 


Art and crafts and other creative expressions were also 
handed down from generation to generation either in the family 
or through the guru-sishya parampara in the gurukula. 


IMPORTANCE OF ART EDUCATION IN 
INDEPENDENT INDIA 


A Committee appointed by Department of Education, Bombay 
in 1946 Chaired by Ms Hansa Mehta reflected: *. . . the 
Government is anxious that Art Education in the province 
(Bombay) should fulfil adequately the needs of specialised 
education in branches of art by teaching of the subject in a 
special school . . . and also the needs of aesthetics and cultural 
education in Primary and Secondary schools . . . .' In the 
Report, Dr A. Coomaraswamy emphasises the importance of 
art education in Indian schools. He was of the view that art in 
India was always a part of life and the Fine, Applied and 
Decorative Arts were not separate compartments, but formed 
part of a whole creative effort. He pointed out that Art 
Education in schools should help the child appreciate beauty, 
not necessarily making every child an artist; that artists should 
apply art to the daily necessities of life. He felt, "Art without 
Science is poverty, Science without Art is barbarism.” 

On cultural identity Dr S. Radhakrishnan, who chaired the 
University Commission meeting in 1949 made the following 
comments in his address: 


If we wish to bring out a savage upheaval in our society— 
rakshasaraja, all we need to do is to give vocational 
and technical education and starve the spirit. We will then 
have Scientists without Conscience and Technicians 
without "Taste". 
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He also said, 


Education is for the development of person and the need 
for culture is that it holds the society together and gives 
the individual balance and perspective. 


ART AT THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The leading International agencies such as UNESCO have 
given institutional support to many countries in Europe, Africa 
and Asia. In its Charter the UNESCO mentions the important 
role that arts play in the lifelong education of people of all 
ages in various socio-economic situations. United Nations 
declared 1979 as “The Year of the Child’. UNESCO made 
concerted efforts to incorporate aspects of art and art 
education into the year's programme as a way of raising world's 
attitudes towards the arts in general and showing the important 
role that art plays in the qualitative improvement of the lives 
of children. 

The literature on art education shows substantial 
efforts conducted by the Education Commission of the 
United States in its first National Association of Art. The 
study indicates that American students value and pursue art 
in some form or the other, they also appreciate or understand 
some aspect of art or culture, have little experience though, 
with art museums and galleries and display varying attitudes 
towards art, depending on the social background they come 
from. 


In the Soviet Union, Australia, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, to mention a few countries, the involvement 
with art is still not a serious endeavour but something that 
needs to be done, after the work hours or as a leisure time 
activity. One is familiar with the term ‘extra- curricula’ used for 
art which immediately puts art ‘outside’ the educational 
system. 


NOTIONS OF CREATIVITY 


Nearly all Reports and Policy statements on Education 
highlight the need for art education in India. The 1977 Report 
gives detailed objectives for art education wherein there has 
been emphasis on the term development of ‘creativity’. The 
term ‘creativity’ is associated with art education, and, when 
used in art, drama, etc., it holds true. Many educators lay 
emphasis on the relationship between art and creativity and 
also the special link between the learning of other subjects 
through creative methods. This would require a basic 
sensibility towards beauty and knowledge of aesthetic and 
cultural norms. It is also interesting to note that creativity can 
be developed by working with different media and need not 
be limited to only paper and pencil or wet clay, for instance. 
Due to the lack of focussed definition of the term the school 
curricula has avoided the concept of creativity in general 


education. However, it is important to note that communication, 
which is at the core of the development of the personality. 
also needs special skills and techniques which can be enhanced 
by creative thinking and methodologies in education that 
encourage this concept. 


THE INTER-DEPENDENCE IN CREATIVE 
EXPRESSIONS 


It is not necessary to go into the details of the ‘status of art 
education’ but suffice it to say that the last century has gone 
through major thinking changes on this subject in all countries. 
However, in comparison with other areas of education such 
as reading, science, maths, history, there is very little literature 
or research or attitude assessment done in the area of art 
education. 

The Arts in education have attempted to emphasise the 
inter-relatedness between art and other curriculum disciplines. 
This issue has been raised by art educators in different parts 
of the world, as also the inter-relatedness of the arts. This 
inter-relatedness is more prominent in the Asian region, but in 
many western countries this aspect was thought of as diluting 
different disciplines within the arts. 

Aurobindo, a philosopher and scholar of the last century 
sums up very eloquently the inter-dependence of different 
disciplines in the Arts. He says: 


Music, no doubt, goes nearest to the infinite and to the 
essence of things because it relies wholly on the ethereal 
vehicle, sabda, (architecture by the by can do something 
of the same kind at the other extreme even in its 
imprisonment in mass); but painting and sculpture have 
their revenge by liberating visible form into ecstasy, while 
poetry though it cannot do with sound what music does, 
yet can make a many-stringed harmony, a sound revelation 
winging the creation by the word and setting afloat vivid 
suggestions of form and colour,—that gives it in a very 
subtle kind the power of all the arts. Who shall decide 
between such claims or be a judge between these 
godheads? 


Human endeavours in creative expressions, in this part of 
the world, were from very ancient times, capable of expressing 
emotions, thought, philosophies, ideologies through word, 
visual imagery and movement, sound and rhythm in a highly 
stylised manner. 

Though the act of art making or creating is always a very 
individual expression, however, in our culture, it has 
allowed for networking between individuals and communities 
that go beyond the boundaries of nation and region. Ateliers, 
guilds, groups of artists whether in the field of architecture, 
sculpture, painting or in the performing arts, have come 
together to create works of ‘Art’ which do not have the 
individual artist’s name attached to them. At best, art historians 


can give the dates of an "art work" and relate it to a dymantic 
rule or, analyse the aesthetics and artistic development of the 
period through the study of the object. Hence, we have 
Mauryan, Gupta or Mughal art, paintings and architecture 


and so on. 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS ARTS 


Art educators have often used the concept of "attitude" to 
provide different meanings. Also the term ‘art’ has been used 
to express the arts, design, aesthetics, while the term 
‘attitude’ is related to values, judgement, preferences and so 
on. One could jointly define ‘art attitudes’ as, a learned and 
relatively enduring evaluated system. This definition can 
further be explained as: art attitudes as effective evaluative 
concepts; learning; reference which are focussed; by and 
large enduring in quality and intensity; and, are inter-related. 

In Art education, methodologies, attitudes towards the arts, 
aesthetics and education need to be further researched 
indepth. It has been a general experience that art is sufficient 
for attitude changes. Art education literature indicates that 
broad experience with art has a favourable influence on art 
attitudes of teachers also. However, commenting on changes 
in attitudes towards arts, The Mother of Aurobindo Ashram 
says: ‘Art now is meant to show skill and cleverness and 
talents, not to embody some integral expression of harmony 
and beauty in a home." 

The current literature on *attitudes' towards art is somewhat 
disconcerting—attitudes towards art have not always been 
favourable. Art education has not always been elaborate. 
Different countries depending on their socio-political and 
cultural scenario have treated art and attitudes towards it in 
different ways. The programmes are mostly limited in those 
countries which are known as the developing or under 
developed in the economic sense though not in the cultural or 
artistic. Funds for art programmes are inadequate and there is 
a general lack of understanding by decision makers responsible 
for education as to the value and performance of art. Hence, 
sometimes Art educators feel alienated from the rest of the 
educational community. 

On attaining freedom, attitudinal changes in India, towards 
the arts are reflected in the new Educational and Cultural 
policies which favoured the revitalisation of artistic traditions 
in order to create national pride in the heritage and also to 
prepare the youth to function in the modern world. Conflicts 
between traditional and modern aesthetic values were 
problematic, as alien traditions had been imposed on local 
cultures. It is important to note that policies on art education 
should try to balance between the two tendencies and should 
solve the problem of finding a proper form for art instruction 
for the double role of preserving cultural values while 
preparing for a global economic role in the modern world. 

In the last five decades or more, educators have attempted 
to give art its due place within the general educational 
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framework la countries that have a strong cultural bane, such 
an ladia, the position of the arts is on a sound footing but new 
policies on the sabyect are confused. Planners, which do not 
give directives that can saccesafullyy be applied or implemented 
in the current school scenario, leave the art teachers without 
adimunntrative sepport 

Education in arts provides an essential component in the 
character of the human being and seeks to develop aesthetic 
sensitivity in giving form and response to the world around 
us. In his Sutra Nizi, the great sage Sukracharya laid down 
that training in kala or the crafts, apart from creating love for 
beauty and providing knowledge in the arts, widens the 
borizons of the mind and the spirit. Art Education increases 
areas of observation, selection, imagination and judgement; it 
educates the mind, the heart and provides understanding and 
leads to creative thinking. Hence, Art education in our 
elementary and secondary schools has to help students create 
and respond through visual and aural symbols, to the artifacts 
and forms in the immediate natural and cultural environment. 

The decades of seventies and eighties of the last century 
saw revolutionary changes in respect of Art Education at the 
grass roots level. The Programme of Action of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 later modified in 1992 laid out 
workable guidelines relating to the teaching of curriculum 
disciplines, and included a chapter on Cultural Perspectives. 
However, many of these recommendations of Commissions 
and efforts of institutions as well as individuals have not borne 


the expected fruit. 
ART AND EDUCATION 
This section touches on two aspects of Art: 


€ Art as a discipline which has many streams such as 
the Visual and its different genres— drawing. painting, 
etc., the art of Creative Writing, the Performing Arts— 
storytelling, theatre activity, music, dance and so on, 
and 


e An for, and as an aid, to Education 


For the total and positive impact of education, one cannot 
approach any discipline in isolation and more so such 
disciplines that are directly related to the development of the 
human psyche, such as art and culture. While recognising the 
importance of the study of these disciplines as a separate 
subject, one must take note of their pedagogical importance 
for any holistic approach to education. Any creative activity 
related to the study of art leads to a greater length of 
concentration span, enhances academic achievement and 
betters intellectual abilities thereby aiming for excellence in all 
areas of education. Art also helps in coordination of mind, 


; body and spirit and creates an unique situation where teaching 


and learning in the classroom situation is a combined 
interaction between the teacher and the student, further 
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establishing better student-teacher relationship. 

While at the primary stage, there can be no formal teaching 
of the arts, however, an introduction to, and also teaching of, 
the arts should begin at a very early age for the refinement of 
the senses and to increase the faculty of observation and 
communication. Many children are able to communicate 
through creative expressions, even when they are non- 
achievers in other academic disciplines. Through art education 
programmes, such as use of materials for drawing, painting, 
clay modelling, etc., and making of puppets, creating stories, 
writing poems and enacting them, the skills of the child are 
enhanced. Mention has been made of the importance of the 
art of storytelling and here one would like to lay emphasis on 
theatre and dramatisation also. At a very early age the visual 
and aural skills of the child, through interaction with artists 
and close association with craftsmen and traditional 
performers should be started. Great emphasis is being given 
on exposing the students to the traditional local-specific arts 
and providing cultural component in curriculum teaching. 
Here, cultural component would mean an introduction to India's 
History through its artistic manifestations. The study of Art 
history—the Shastra; and Practice of Art—the Prayoga; 
should be closely linked from the very early stages. The 
theoretical aspect enhances critical, analytical and observation 
skills and the practice coordinates the thought, the idea with 
the form and spirit through the act of art making. 

In the classroom situation, art expressions in painting, for 
instance; beginning from cave and mural, then the illustrated 
palm leaf manuscript, miniatures of the medieval period, etc. 
need to be introduced at the school level at an early stage as 
these aspects are far more pleasant for the child than to copy 
an object such as a fruit, or flower, or a vase, The very idea 
embodied in these ancient illustrated texts—the unique and 
creative presentation of literary works with visual illustrations, 
inspires the student to make more appealing and beautiful his 
workbook. Decorating the border of the pages of his exercise 
book with designs, inspired by his own thoughts and 
imaginations and later guided by the art teacher can generate 

: pride in one's abilities and enhances self-esteem in the child, 
encouraging him to also improve his style of writing and aim 
for excellence in his academic studies. Then again, inspired 
by the history of ateliers, artists working together in our ancient 
texts, the beginning of schools, sampradayas, gharanas in 
art and music could be started in the classroom itself, from a 
very early age to allow for team work as also specialisation in 
creativity and artistic expression. 

The Art and Craft Centres of each region need to be 
encouraged and supported and artisans, craftsmen from these 
centres or communities should be invited as resource persons 
in the formal sector of education—the school, in order to share 
and teach students the process of art and crafts making and 
create in them respect for both the form and the creator. This 
will provide a major backdrop to the continuous process of art 
education. 


The Constitutional obligations as reflected in the National 
Policy of Education 1986 reaffirm the nurturing of national 
identity, common cultural heritage, democracy and secularism, 
protection of the environment, and so on. The Fundamental 
Duties as laid down in Article 51A of Part 4A of the Constitution 
instruct respect to the National Flag, National Anthem and 
cherish noble ideals inspired by the Freedom Movement. Also 
to value and preserve the rich composite culture and the natural 
environment of the country. In all these, the arts can form the 
basis for implementation. Through music and poetry one 
conveys to the youth, many of the inspiring moments of our 
Freedom Movement and the love for the rich heritage both 
natural and cultural. 

Students need to be encouraged to visit Art Galleries and 
Museums and facilities provided for attending performances 
of great musicians, dancers, etc. Our present system does not 
allow for the students to meet great personalities in the field 
of art or arrange for attending symposia or mushairas or, at 
another level interact with a potter making clay pots. In every 
small town/village some personalities that could inspire the 
children to be creative are present in the community. The 
definition of an artist is not the price that one would put for 
his painting or fees for performances in dance and music, but 
his capacity to create love for art and beauty. It is such people 
that should be invited to schools irrespective of what creative 
discipline they come from, or what ‘educational’ qualification 
they possess. 


ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Arts are often associated with drawing, painting, sculpture 
and the performing arts like music, dance, etc. However, in the 
Indian context one very important aspect of art education is 
through the literary works wherein the art of storytelling should 
be of prime importance. It is through this narrative activity 
that an adult (teacher), and through him the child (students), 
learns free communication through body, speech, dramatic 
expression, as also visual imagery, thereby enhancing ideas 
and imagination. One delights in stories because they are the 
playground for languages. The spells and enchantments that 
abound in the many tales emerge through the magic of story 
telling. These great stories create ‘community’. They link the 
teller to the listener and the listeners to one another. The oldest 
and most popular are in the form of sacred stories which unite 
entire communities. The Jews rehearse the events of the 
Passover, just as the Christians—the miracles of birth, death 
and resurrection of the Christ. Buddhists talk of the many 
tales associated with Gautam Buddha and the epics both the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata have given inspiration to the 
storyteller—dancer, musician, painter and even the film maker. 
Stories also help us to see through the eyes of other people. 
Through stories we reach across gender, race, creed, 
geography and class. So much so, that even birds, animals 
and plants become characters along with the human beings, 


creating a strange bond between the child, the people and 
nature—the flora and the fauna. Thus the art of story-writing 
and storytelling must form an important component of Art 
Education. It is also necessary to introduce local audio-visual 
arts—the narratives that combine stories, painting on scrolls 
or wooden boxes; the patachitra, the padh, the kavad, etc., 
and traditional playing cards with interesting illustrations, 
such as the Ganjifa cards of the Eastern Region. 

Coming back to visual arts, simple creative open-ended 
exercises in Drawing and Painting, could include contemplation 
on the ‘dot’—the bindu which is seen as inventing the line; 
straight, curvilinear, unbroken or broken; it is the basis for 
two-dimensional Visual arts. Thus initial training in Drawing 
and Painting should encourage the discovery of the bindu 
and allow the child to use his inspiration to create visual 
images. For instance, the concept of ‘points’ as ‘building 
blocks’, hence a tree or any object can be seen as a set of 
‘points’ and allow for a new avenue for observing creativity. 
Though formal training is also required at a very early age; 
there should be no heavy-handed approach to either the 
thematic or design layout. All this becomes necessary, as the 
child grows older as it is essential then to learn the skills 
involved in creativity in these subjects. 

Similarly, forms or expressions in 3-dimensional figures in 
modelling should be encouraged by using wet clay, plastic 
materials, paper and a host of indigenous local natural materials 
including feathers, leaves and use of wood and stones, etc. 
Students should learn to create forms at a very early stage. 
Traditional local designs and objects need to be introduced at 
a later stage such as, the famous Mollela figures made in the 
village in Rajasthan where flat surfaces of clay are 
superimposed with other layers to create mythological figures, 
animal and plant life and a host of decorative designs; or the 
Terracotta horses of Tamil Nadu, for instance. 

Another art form that is very popular and has its roots in 
Indian tradition is ‘Installation Art’ where realistic or abstract 
themes are put together. Households in India have small niches 
(aalas) in the walls which are used for keeping either the 
deities, holy books or just ordinary decorative objects and 
these bring beauty and joy to the family who express their 
aesthetic sensibility through this form. Installation Art is 
extremely popular and many artists are exhibiting Installations 
along with their paintings and sculptures. In the school 
ordinary, shoe boxes or a corner of the classroom can enthuse 
the child to create 3-dimensional exhibits, which can be 
changed frequently. 

The performing arts are the most subtle and abstract and 
need a deeply sensitive approach. Tagore’s observation that, 
‘music is the most abstract of all the arts, as mathematics is in 
the region of science. In fact these two have a deep relationship 
with each other’ is very apt. The precision and abstraction of 
both disciplines prove the point. In Performing Arts, sound 
and rhythm are first introduced in music through voice and 
clapping of the hands and stamping the feet, later simple musical 
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instruments are introduced in order to allow the child to create 
“his own music’, Similarly, the body as a means of expression 
is the basis for training in dance and at a slightly older stage, 
both music and dance should have Trained Teachers to 
introduce the technical aspects of these arts. 

Writing stories, poems and setting them to music and mime 
needs to be introduced again, at a very early age and later the 
students should be made aware of how words, sound and 
movement express the essence of emotions—rasa and the 
bhava in theatre activities. The multi-dimensional and inter- 
relatedness of the art forms is understood through practical 
exercises. 

The new technologies have opened up a vast arena for 
creative expressions. Many schools are now teaching 
Computer Art and also how to 'explore' artistic expressions 
and information on the Internet. Under supervision of a trained 
teacher, Computer can help in artistic expression where 
sometimes the novelty in being able to create without pencil, 
paper, colours and other such paraphernalia is a unique 
experience. Photography, filming, animation techniques are 
also part of art education and schools with required 
equipments are training students in these art forms 


Art Education in Centres of Learning Beyond Schools 


Though we focus on the formal school education, but one 
cannot disregard the fact that in India most of the disciplines 
of art still flourish and are taught outside the school 
system, that is, in homes of artists and craftsmen or in 
private art institutions, museums, art galleries, and even 
monuments or historical sites are emerging as important 
learning centres. 

Education for the specially gifted and talented children 
must also have a component of creativity and the arts. It may 
be mentioned here that if Art Education, in its true sense is 
begun at the earliest stages of education, then we shall find 
that the majority of students are 'gifted and talented'. Also 
another means of testing the gifted and talented is through 
their ability to express their creative imagery through the visual, 
aural and the verbal. 

Through an introduction to artistic and creative activities 
and specially the performing arts and crafts, education for 
rural girls where gender bias still exists, has shown good 
results. It is an established fact that through puppetry and 
human theatre and other such creative activities, many social 
issues too can be addressed. 


FESTIVALS 


It is fascinating to observe how much ‘art’ exists in a traditional 
marriage ceremony in any part of the country, lasting for ten 
days or more. The food preparations are a delight for the eyes 
and represent the variety in regional flavours; colourful 
costumes; floor designs; mehandi; songs and dances; use of 
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flowers for special garlands and decorations, and so on. 
However, in recent times all these have been reduced to an 
evening of re-enacting songs and dances of films, and the 
ceremony taking place in a 5-star hotel with all the trappings 
or ‘fusion’ food and drink that exists in an hotel culture. Where 
have all the poetry and the songs so beautiful which formed 
part of the ceremony gone, is a thought-provoking question. 

There are festivals which link directly to episodes from the 
epic of Ramayana, for instance, Diwali is one such festival of 
lights which is in celebration of Rama’s return to his Kingdom 
after fourteen years of exile. Specific floor decorations with 
traditional patterns and symbols are also made in certain parts 
of India to welcome the Goddess of prosperity and wealth 
Lakshmi, on the same day. All Indian festivals—Id, Christmas, 
Buddha Jayanti, etc.—celebrate the diversity of creative and 
philosophical thought and bring the masses together. 

Do we want to re-create or re-invent ‘art’ in our daily lives 
in the new millennia? Art is the product of a social set up and 
the rapid changes and innovations taking place today are 
giving rise to new forms or genres. For instance, music today 
is not only the human voice or the ancient musical instruments 
on which one is taught the traditional art which has been 
handed down from generation to generation; but a whole new 
dimension to sound to be explored through the electronic 
instruments available. These can take the place of, or produce 
a wide variety or range of new sounds—chords, winds, drums 
and more. These need not necessarily adhere to a basic pitch 
or tonic as is required in our traditional raga music. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


To achieve any benefit from art education, the whole concept of 
teacher training has to be looked into, At present the subject of 
art is perhaps at the lowest priority in the educational system. 
The teachers are very rarely given training on the pedagogical 
methodologies which would include psychology and teaching 
of the subject whether it be drawing and painting, music, dance 
or any other creative aspect. The school itself, perhaps, because 
of the very reason given above, treats the art teacher and the 
subject of art, to use a harsh word, with disdain. This is more 
often the case in schools which are run with government funding 
and hence, are not very affluent, salaries of teachers are low and 
hardly any physical space or teaching materials are provided. 
The pedagogical processes and methodologies of incorporating 
art as an aid for the development of the personality have to form 
part of teacher training. 

In the training of teachers for Art Education, only art history 
or theoretical concepts of pedagogy are not enough. In 
the pre-service training, every teacher must have 
practical experience of working in as many art media as 
possible. Another important need is to create an Art or Cultural 
Resource Centre in every Teacher Training Institute, where 
audiovisual material is available and forms part of the 
instructional methodologies of teaching art. A great deal of 


exposure to artistic works and performances is also required 
for discussion on critical analysis and observation skills. These 
institutions need to provide a component of research and 
evaluation during pre-service training and also cater to the 
in-service needs of existing teachers in the school system. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, one would like to point out that in the area of 
art education where there is tremendous lack of inputs in the 
teacher training, there is also a lack of involvement of teachers 
in the design and shaping of the curriculum. Today one is 
putting an extreme amount of responsibility on the teacher in 
the already overloaded school system. One expects him to 
work towards the all-round development of the personality of 
the child, whereas earlier, the teacher was only expected to 
teach a particular discipline. It is a period of transition and we 
are looking back for the revival of the ‘good’ aspects of the 
ancient educational system, where the teacher was the 
repository of knowledge, a good role model, who spiritually 
and emotionally guided the students. How far this can be 
achieved today depends on the quality of teacher training 
and also the social milieu in which education is being imparted. 

Art Education should be based on local cultural needs and 
strengthen national identity and unity. It should include the 
cultural heritage traditions and the contribution of different 
ethnic, tribal, religious and racial groups, thus establishing 
the plurality of Indian traditions. 

Art Education can also help in evaluation of the pedagogical 
approaches and methodologies. In ancient times, the 
educational system reflected the idea that pedagogy should 
be culture-specific and relate to the community. Today, the 
dichotomy prevalent between home, community and the 
school confuses the child and, therefore, learning is less joyful 
as it does not involve festivals and functions or life style of 
the people. Working with a piece of clay or, planting a 
flower or, moving with the inner sound, swaying with the 
rhythm and harmony in nature, all these should be 
consciously incorporated in teaching and thus the aesthetic 
experience in any area of activity can help in flowering of the 
personality. 

Changing taste and lack of interest and involvement of 
adults in perpetuation of the arts and the inherent creativity 
and beauty therein, have left the youth in a so-called ‘cultural 
vacuum’. The need of the hour is to explore the possibilities 
of ‘open house’ with the youth to ascertain their aesthetic 
and creative needs. In this context, “Young Artists Meet’ 
with audiences could be organised to make them analyse and 
realise what it is they are searching for in the process of 
creativity in the arts and, may be, incorporate certain changes 
in our Art Education programmes. Just as we advocate that 
teachers need to be involved in curriculum development, it is 
necessary also to invite suggestions from the youth today in 
structuring art educational programmes. 


Today's youth has tremendous potential and creative talent 
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of the nation. We need to provide them with new avenues to 


which we hope will add new dimensions to the artistic streams explore and experience their potential. 
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ARUNACHAL PRADESH, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


C. L. Anand 


BACKGROUND 


The development and status of education in Arunachal 
Pradesh is to be viewed in the background of its distinctive 
features. One of the youngest and the most thinly populated 
states in the Indian Union, Arunachal Pradesh came into being 
in the year 1987. Prior to that the area was known as North- 
East Frontier Agency (NEFA) till it became a Union Territory 
in 1972 and assumed its present nomenclature. 

The state of Arunachal Pradesh is located in the north- 
eastern sector of India bordering Bhutan in the west, Myanmar 
in the east and Tibet and China in the north. In its south are 
situated Indian states of Assam, and Nagaland. The state has 
a vast area of 8,374 thousand hectares (largest in the north- 
eastern region), a population of over nine lakh and the lowest 
density of 10 persons per sq. km living in 6 towns and over 3000 
villages. The state of Arunachal Pradesh has a predominantly 
tribal population belonging to as many as 22 tribes and 45 
sub-tribes speaking their own dialects and following their 
exclusive customs and traditions. Matters related to a particular 
tribe are mutually settled at the village level following the 
customary law evolved by and applicable to the respective 
tribes. A major portion of its land is hilly with difficult terrains 
ranging in height from 1000 feet to 1400 feet. Over 60 per cent 
of the total geographical area is covered by forests and the 
single largest revenue yielding produce is timber and other 
forest related products. Higher altitudes of the northern areas 
witness heavy snowfall and the overall rainfall varies between 
1400 mm to 3750 mm annually. Inadequacy of easily cultivable 
land, legacy of subsistence economy based on shifting 
cultivation, long isolation and neglect during the colonial and 
pre-colonial period, absence of a common language, difficult 
terrain, hostile climatic conditions, poor communications, lack 
of adequate infrastructure, diverse tribal life and varied 
customs and traditions and the overall backwardness of the 
people are the problems being faced by the educational 
planners as well as the practitioners. 

Despite varied challenging tasks, the state of Arunachal 
Pradesh has created a sound structural framework so as to 
cater to the educational needs of its people. The educational 
infrastructure comprises the Minister of Education assisted 
by the Secretary of Education and two Directors namely the 
Director of School Education and Director of Higher Education. 
A network of educational planners, managers, teachers and 
others is responsible for education presently being 


imparted in a large number of primary, elementary, secondary 
and higher secondary schools and seven degree colleges, 
one university and one Institute of Science and Technology. 
Education has taken place in the successive five year plans. 
The total number of educational institutions in 1998 was 1843 
consisting of among others, 1264 primary schools, 162 high 
and higher secondary schools, 7 arts and science colleges 
and one university. A large bulk of educational institutions 
(about 95 per cent) were run by the government. The present 
number of educational institutions has crossed well over 3000 
with a total enrolment of over 2,50,000. 

Education in Arunachal Pradesh is by and large, state 
controlled. There are, however, a number of schools run by 
the private organisations, religious denominations and non- 
governmental organisations such as the Doni-Polo Mission, 
Ramakrishana Mission, Vivekananda Kendra Vidyalayas, B.K. 
Mission, Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya Vidyalayas, etc., 
which cater to the educational needs of the people. In view of 
the absence of a common language in the state, English is 
followed as the medium of instruction with Hindi as the 
second language. The textbooks prepared by the NCERT 
especially for use in Arunachal Pradesh are prescribed. The 
examinations at the class X and XII levels are conducted by 
the Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), New Delhi, 
whereas the examinations for classes V, VIII and IX are 
conducted by the Directorate of School Education. 


THRUST AREAS IN EDUCATION 


In keeping with the objectives and recommendations of the 
National Policy on Education 1986 as updated in 1992 the 
state has identified certain thrust areas in education which 
include: 

Eradication of illiteracy. 

Universalisation of elementary education. 
Expansion of secondary education. 


Broadening the base of higher education. 


Upgradation of teacher education. 


Promotion of science and technology through the 
introduction of technical courses at secondary, 
tertiary and higher levels. 
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Recognised Institutions in Arunachal Pradesh as on 31.03.1998 


Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 

Pre-Primary Schools 
Teacher-Training Schools (JBT) 
Schools for handicapped 
Engineering/ Technical Institutions 
Medical/Veterinary College 
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LITERACY 


The literacy rate in the state of Arunachal Pradesh as per the 
census of 1991 was 41.50 per cent. The male literacy rate was 
51.4 per cent and that of females 29.69 per cent. Way back in 
1881, the women's literacy remained as low as 11 per cent 
which is attributed to, among other factors, higher rate of 
dropouts, social barriers in sending girls to school, marriage 
at an early age, lack of persistent efforts on the part of the 
educational institutions for retention of girls in school, etc. In 
its endeavour to mitigate these constraints, the state of 
Arunachal Pradesh has initiated certain schemes such as 
creating public awareness for promoting women's education, 
special hostel facilities for girls, increase in employment 
opportunities for women, employment of more educated 
women in the Centres of Adult Education as instructors, 
setting up tailoring/knitting centres as Vocational Education 
Centres under the State Adult Education Programme for the 
benefit of adult female learners, etc. The rate of growth of 
literacy was 7.23 per cent during 1951, 11.29 per cent between 
1961 and 1971 and 20.79 per cent between 1971 and 1981. 
During 1990-91 Arunachal Pradesh succeeded in attaining the 
target of 100 per cent literacy in the age-group 15-35 in 168 
villages but majority of them lapsed into illiteracy due to lack 
of planning and necessary infrastructure. According to a 
sample survey undertaken recently by the Central Statistical 
Organization, Department of Statistics and Programme 
Implementation, Government of India, the literacy rate in 1997 
was 60 per cent. The male literacy rate was 69 per cent and that 
of females 48 per cent. The State Adult Education Programme 
(SAEP) is now committed to achieve 100 per cent literacy by 
2005. While the policy planning in respect of adult education 
is done by the State Department of Education in terms of the 
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recommendations of the National Policy on Education, the 
execution of adult education programmes is the responsibility 
of the State Resource Centre (SRC). The SRC's main functions 
are to develop curricular materials both for adult learners as 
well as forthe instructors. The District Resource Centres 
(DRCs) are responsible for the supervision and management 
of adult education units in their respective areas. There are 
plans to establish a Directorate of Adult Education and use 
television in a big way in order to accelerate the process of 
educating the adults in the state. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Atthe time of independence, there were only 2 primary schools 
in Arunachal Pradesh with an enrolment of 30 students. The 
process of educational development was accelerated under 
the Five-Year Plans resulting in a rapid growth of enrolment at 
the elementary stage. Recently, in view of the emphasis on 
universalisation of elementary education at the lower primary 
stage up to the age of 11 years, there is a further boost in 
enrolment in the age group 6 to 11. The present enrolment as 
per the Government of India's sample survey in 1997 has 
exceeded 2.10 lakh, the net coverage being about 80 per cent 
of the relevant age group. An innovative scheme called Inter- 
Village Residential Primary School was launched for imparting 
primary education to children from a group of villages by 
making them stay in the hostels attached to the community 
schools at the cost of the government. These schools are 
established in the far-flung remote villages with a population 
below 200. Presently, around 300 community schools are 
functioning under this scheme alone. During the Ninth Five- 
Year Plan, the state has targeted to achieve additional enrolment 
of 40,000 in classes I to VIII in its efforts to achieve the target 
of universalisation of elementarv education. 
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A number of problems have thwarted the expansion of 
elementary education. Participation of girls is low while the 
overall dropout rates are high. The dropout rate of girls 
presently is 65 per cent as against 55 per cent for that of the 
boys. In order to promote elementary education incentives 
such as free supply of books, uniforms, stationary, mid-day 
meals, stipends to all rural and tribal children, etc., are given. 
Special scholarships to girls and residential quarters for lady 
teachers are some of the other measures being introduced to 
encourage female education. Under the centrally-sponsored 
scheme of Operation Blackboard, efforts have been made to 
improve infrastructure in educational institutions. Taking 
advantage of this scheme, the state has so far improved 
physical infrastructure of 952 primary schools and posted 526 
teachers to convert single-teacher primary schools into double- 
teacher schools. Steps are also being taken to recruit additional 
teachers and give them training if they do not possess requisite 
professional qualification. The targeted teacher-pupil ratio is 
1: 30 at the primary level and 1 : 20 in middle schools. Measures 
such as these have helped reduce the dropout and enhance 
retention of children at school and improve quality of 
education considerably. To augment the effort in univer- 
salisation of elementary education, non-formal education has 
been introduced. During the Ninth Five-Year Plan period over 
200 centres are being established to organise non-formal 
education activities especially in the sparsely populated 
habitations. Instructional materials for the training of key 
persons are being developed in collaboration with the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The number of secondary and higher secondary schools in 
Arunachal Pradesh increased from 113 in 1990-91 to 176 in the 
year 1997-98. Girls education has, however, lagged behind. In 
1990-91 the percentage of girls education at the secondary 
stage was 35 and at the higher secondary stage it was only 26 
per cent. Incentives like free hostels are being extended to girl 
students to encourage their increased participation. The 
present policy of the state at the secondary stage is one of 
consolidation rather than expansion so as to ensure quality. 
The following qualitative measures are worth mentioning: 
€ Strengthening Science and Mathematics education 
by suitably equipping laboratories and providing gas 
plants. 
* Diversifying education especially by encouraging 
commerce stream at the plus two stage. 
€ Vocationalising higher secondary education. 
€ Introducing work experience as an optional subject 
in prevocational courses like carpentry, agriculture, 
horticulture, carpet weaving, knitting, painting, me- 
chanical drawing, stenography and typing. 
@ Designing new and need-based courses in vocational 


education such as Textile Technology, Food Preser- 
vation and Processing, Entrepreneurship, Construc- 
tion Technology, etc. 

e Establishing Navodaya Vidyalayas, one in each dis- 
trict, for providing educational opportunities to 
talented students from the rural areas. 

@ Awarding merit scholarships on the basis of students’ 
performance in VIII, X and XII class examinations. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher Education in Arunachal Pradesh began in 1964 in the 
erstwhile NEFA, with the establishment of the Government 
College at Pasighat. This was the sole institution of higher 
education for a decade and a half till the second college, i.e., 
Government College was started in the capital Itanagar in 1979. 
The lone university of the state, the Arunachal University, 
was established in 1987 with a view to ‘disseminate and 
advance knowledge by providing instructional and research 
facilities in such branches of learning as it may deem fit and 
endeavour through research, education, training and extension 
to play a positive role in the socioeconomic and cultural 
development of the State'. The University has by now eleven 
postgraduate departments including the department of Botany, 
Commerce, Economics, Education, English, Geography, Hindi, 
History, Political Science, Tribal Studies and Zoology. The 
Department of Tribal Studies is a unique department of its 
kind aimed at promoting tribal art and dialects in the North- 
East. The basic objectives of the Department are to undertake 
research relating to basic aspects of tribal life, culture, oral 
literature, etc., which are on the verge of disappearance and 
recording, documenting and preserving them and to provide 
practical guidelines for planning and future course of action 
to various agencies including state government in relation to 
indigenous culture and communities of Arunachal Pradesh 
for speedier regional development. This department offers 
MPhil degree programme in Tribal Studies whereas other 
departments offer MA/ MCom/ MSc programmes. The 
Department of Education, in addition, offers BEd programme 
followed by one-year MEd programme. The University has 
over 600 postgraduate and research students and over 60 
faculty members. There are 7 undergraduate affiliated 
colleges located in district towns offering BA/BSc/BCom 
courses both at the pass as well as honours level. For higher 
professional and technical courses like medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, veterinary science, etc., the state does not have 
facilities as yet and is dependent on allotment of seats outside 
Arunachal Pradesh. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Teacher supply is one of the most serious issues in Arunachal 


Pradesh. Till recently there was no formal teacher education 
programme in the state. A large number of untrained and 


under-qualified teachers were recruited. In 1989 nearly 60 per 
cent of teachers at secondary level and over 50 pet cent in 
higher secondary schools were untrained. The status of 
teachers at the elementary stage was found worse with 70 per 
cent of them being untrained. Formal teacher preparation has 
of late been taken up and certain state-level teacher education 
institutions have been established in order to train teachers 
of desired quality. Pre-service teacher education programme 
for elementary school teachers is mainly organised at the State 
Institute of Education. The District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETs) also provide pre-service training in 
addition to the in-service programmes for primary and 
elementary school teachers. In the current Five-Year Plan, the 
scheme of DIETs is being expanded by starting such 
institutions in each district. Again, the Department of Education 
of the Arunachal University offers BEd programme with an 
intake of 25 annually for preparing secondary school teachers. 
Some untrained teachers working in high and higher secondary 
schools have taken advantage of the distance mode BEd 
programme being offered by certain universities such as the 
Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU). 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


For catering to the technical manpower at the lower level there 
are two Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) which were started 
during the Eighth Five-Year Plan period. Additional ITIs are 
proposed to be started during the Ninth Plan. The North- 
Eastern Council (NEC) established the North-Eastern Regional 
Institute of Science and Technology (NERIST) in 1985 located 
in Arunachal Pradesh but admissions are done for all the seven 
states in the North-East on quota basis. The NERIST has 
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since been taken over by the Government of India and funded 
directly by the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
aimed at enabling the north-eastern region to bridge the 
technology gap with the rest of the country, and thus increase 
the pace of economic development. The NERIST is a unique 
institution of professional technical education turning out 
professional leaders in engineering and technology of various 
categories. It offers certificate, diploma and degree level 
courses through innovative programmes. The courses are 
conducted on modular basis, each module being a two-year 
course leading to a qualification which may both be terminal 
as well as an entrance requirement for the next higher level 
qualification, i.e., from certificate to diploma to first degree, 
The academic programmes of NERIST fall in two streams, viz., 
(i) Engineering/ Technology; and (ii) Applied Science. In the 
Engineering and Technology stream, there are three 

uate modules called certificate (after class 10), 
diploma (after class 10+2 or NERIST certificate) and degree 
which are of a duration of four semesters each. The Applied 
Science stream has only two modules, i.e., a two-year certificate 
course followed by four-year degree programme. All the 
students moving up vertically or those admitted through direct 
entry are required to undergo additional bridge courses at the 
base of each module. For providing increased facilities of 
technical education, the Arunachal Pradesh government has 
proposed to establish a Polytechnic during the Ninth Plan 
period. 

Thus Arunachal Pradesh, which was totally illiterate and 
highly underdeveloped area some 50 year ago, has made big 
strides in education and given the necessary support and 
assistance is poised to become one of the most educated and 
highly prosperous states in the Indian Union. 
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ASSAM, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Md. Mohsin Ali 


Assam, situated in the north-eastern part of India, is a state 
where there is a beautiful blending of culture of different races 
of people inhabiting it. The state is surrounded by Arunachal 
Pradesh in the north; Meghalaya and Mizoram in the south; 
Nagaland and Manipur in the east and Tripura and West 
Bengal in the west. The international boundary with the 
neighbouring countries of Bhutan and Bangladesh also skirts 
the state in the east and west. The mighty river Brahmaputra 
originating in Tibet flows through the fertile valley of Assam. 
The home of the one-horned Rhinoceros, Assam, with its 
beautiful green forests, famous wild life sanctuaries like 
Kaziranga and others, its enchanting and unspoiled natural 
beauty, attracts tourists from different parts of the world. 

There are 23 revenue districts in the state of which two are 
hill districts under the Autonomous District Councils. The 
state is divided into different administrative divisions each 
under a Commissioner and three or more districts are grouped 
under each division. Each district is headed by a Deputy 
Commissioner and is divided into sub-divisions under the 
Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil). The municipality is the most 
important institution of the local self-government in the urban 
areas of the state and it plays an important role in the 
administrative matters. The state has a three-tier Panchayati 
Raj system. 

The total population of Assam according to the Census of 
India, 1991 was 22,4,14,322 and 266,38,407 as per Census of 
India 2001 (provisional population totals). About 12 per cent 
of its total population lives in towns. Dispur, the capital of 
Assam is in Guwahati, a fast growing metropolis and principal 
city, which is well connected with rest of the country by rail, 
road and air. 

Assamese is the main language spoken in the state and 
Bihu is the main festival celebrated in every nook and corner 
with pomp and grandeur. Quality of life in the state has 
improved over the years with the death rate steadily declining 
with improvement in standards of living of the people who are 
conscious of medical facilities and adopt certain public health 
measures. The estimated birth rate and death rate per thousand 
population in 1986 was 34.7 and 12.6 respectively where as in 
1991 the estimated birth rate and death rate had become 30.9 
and 11.5 respectively. 

Rice is the principal crop grown in the state followed by 
wheat and pulses. The other crops are jute, tea, cotton, sugar 
cane, oilseeds, potato, etc. Tea is an important industry of 
Assam and the total number of tea estates in 1997 was 2472. 


The area under tea cultivation in 1999 was 2,32,000 hectares. 
The state also produces petroleum (crude) for the country 
while natural gas (utilised), coal, limestone, petroleum refinery 
products, plywood, fertilisers, jute textiles, cement wheat flour, 
etc., are also some of the other productions of selected industries. 
Under cottage industries, sericulture and handloom are 
important while other popular industries are cane and bamboo, 
carpentry and blacksmith, brass and metal crafts, pottery, lime, 
khadi (cloth and yarn), fruit preservation, etc. Wood carving 
which was a highly advanced handicraft earlier is not pursued 
vigorously these days. The ‘Satras’ seats of Vaishnava Culture 
in Assam are the pioneers in this art form. The economy of 
Assam depends largely on agriculture though it is rich in 
natural resources like forest, minerals and hydropower. 
Development of socioeconomic conditions in the state can be 
brought about by development in education and history 
shows that Assam had played an important role in promotion 
of education and culture of India in the ancient period too. 


STRUCTURE, GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
DIFFERENT SECTORS OF EDUCATION 


Assam has been following the 10+2+3 pattern of education 
since 1973 that is the national pattern used in the rest of the 
country. The structure of the formal system of primary 
education comprises four classes namely classes I, II, III and 
IV though the earlier pattern was a five-year course. This four- 
year course of primary education in the state makes it different 
from other states, which generally follow the national norm of 
ten-year schooling with the 5+3+2 pattern upto the secondary 
stage. 

Pre-primary education facilities were provided to a very 
small section of children mostly in urban areas prior to 1999. 
The government of Assam decided in 1999 to introduce Ka 
Shreni (i.e. class A) equivalent to Pre-primary in all lower 
primary schools of the state. 

Secondary education at present covers class VIII to X and 
is imparted in different types of schools. The students after 
completing ten years of school education pursue the +2 stage 
of education either in higher secondary schools under the 
control of the Directorate of Secondary Education of the 
Government of Assam, or in the higher secondary sections 
attached to degree colleges under the Directorate of Higher 
Education of the Government of Assam. Some of them also 
take admission in Junior Colleges solely meant for the +2 stage 


of education. The academic control of the +2 stage or the 
Higher Secondary stage of education in the state is under the 
jurisdiction of the Assam Higher Secondary Council (AHSEC) 
set up in 1985. 

The access to Higher Education has no definite pattern 
and the students are eligible to join the next stage of education 
after qualifying in the higher secondary examination. Students 
can join the colleges of general education to pursue 
undergraduate courses in Arts, Science or Commerce to acquire 
the Bachelor of Art (BA) degree, Bachelor of Science (BSc) 
degree or Bachelor of Commerce (BCom) degree. A student 
after passing the higher secondary stage can also join 
professional courses in Engineering, Medical, Veterinary 
Science, etc., to get Bachelor’s degrees namely BE, MBBS, 
BVSc. There are also Teachers’ Training Institutes like BEd 
Colleges and CTEs and postgraduate courses (BEd & MEd) 
in teaching to in-service as well as prospective teachers. The 
Gauhati University offers one-year MEd course besides the 
two-year Master’s Degree course in various subjects, which 
the students can join after completing his or her Bachelor’s 
Degree. 

An organised system of education started in Assam only 
in the early part of the nineteenth century when Assam came 
under the rule of the British crown after the Treaty of Yandaboo 
in 1826. Assam during the pre-British period had indigenous 
educational institutions like the Pathshalas for Hindus, 
Makatabs for the Muslims, Tols for Brahmins or high cast 
Hindus and Satras for Vaishnavas. The first agent of the East 
India Company, Mr David Scott, took up measures for the 
promotion of indigenous system of education in the state. 
Schools were opened with a view to expand elementary 
education. Education of the masses made considerable 
progress as many Christian missionary organisations also 
started educational institutions in the hills and plains of 
Assam. Primary education continued to progress in the early 
part of the twentieth century and the government of Assam 
feeling the necessity for universal education and compulsory 
primary education passed the first Primary Education Act 
of Assam in 1926. The Act could not be enforced due to 
financial reasons. The Primary Education Act of 1947, the 
Basic Education Act of 1954, the Assam Elementary Education 
Act of 1962 and the Assam Elementary Education 
(Provinicialisation) Act, 1974 were some of the important acts 
passed to promote primary education in the state. 

The percentage of literacy in Assam according to the 
Census of 1971 was only 33.94 where as it was 52.89 according 
to the Census of 1991 and 64.28 according to the Census of 
2001 (provisional). The number of primary schools in the state 
during the period 1975-76 was 20,248 which rose to 28,876 
during the period 1993-94. There were 31,888 primary schools 
in the state with 86,810 teachers and an enrolment of 32,93,825 
students in the year 1998-99 and a total of 33,435 primary and 
pre-primary institutions in the year 1999-2000 with 87,009 
primary school teachers. As far as enrolment of students in 
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primary schools is concerned, there was a substantial growth 
in the enrolment of students during the period 1975-76 to 
1993-94, the recorded annual growth rate being 4.9 per cent at 
the primary level. 

The history of secondary education in Assam can be traced 
back to 1835 with the establishment of a secondary school in 
Guwahati named Gauhati Seminary. At the time of 
Independence in 1947, Assam had as many as 191 secondary 
schools imparting education from class V to X. Assam as 
envisaged by the National Policy on Education, 1968 adopted 
the 10+2 system of school education in 1972 with four years 
of lower primary, three years of upper primary (middle stage), 
three years of secondary and two years of higher secondary 
education. Most of the secondary schools, i.e., high schools 
established in Assam after 1972 are three year high schools 
with classes VIII, IX and X. There has been a significant growth 
in the number of secondary schools in the state whereas there 
were only 1838 high schools in the year 1980. There has been 
a considerable growth in the number of private schools also 
and these are either private aided schools or private unaided 
schools. 

Certain changes in restructuring secondary education in 
Assam took place after the recommendation of the Mudaliar 
Commission, 1952 (Secondary Education Commission, 1952). 
The policy of upgrading the high schools into higher 
secondary schools was introduced in Assam in 1956. Prior to 
1962 secondary education in Assam was controlled by the 
Gauhati University in academic matters and by the Government 
of Assam in administrative matters. With two consecutive 
amendments of the Secondary Education Act of Assam (1961) 
in 1972 and 1973, changes were made not only in the high 
school classes but also in higher secondary education from 
the old four-year course to a two-year course from 1973. With 
the adoption of the new pattern of education (10+2+3), 
attention was focused on school education, which included 
the +2 stage. The Board of Secondary Education, Assam 
(SEBA) came into existence from 1962 with the purpose of 
regulating, supervising and developing secondary education 
in the state. At the time of establishment of SEBA, an integrated 
course of higher secondary education from class VIII to class 
XI was in vogue in the state. This was implemented in 1962 
and continued up to 1972. At present these are different types 
of institutions in Assam providing Higher Secondary 
Education—Higher Secondary Schools, Degree Colleges and 
Junior Colleges. There are 139 Junior Colleges, out of which 
48 have been taken over by the government under the system 
of deficit grant in aid. 

Any one who passes the Higher Secondary Course is fit to 
be admitted to institutions of higher learning. The number of 
institutions at the higher education level has increased 
considerably since 1974-75. At present there are five 
universities in Assam besides colleges for general education 


_and institutes of professional education. There are two 


universities, which offer professional courses; one IIT; three 
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engineering colleges, three medical colleges, a dental college 
and a nursing college among others. There is a heavy rush for 
admission to these colleges and the enrolment figure in 
institutions of Higher Education in the period 1993-94 
was 1,44,233. 


CURRICULUM AND EVALUATION 


The history of curriculum development for Primary level shows 
the active involvement of the State Institute of Education, 
(SIE) Assam, the State Institute of Science Education (SISE) 
and the State Council of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERT), Assam. The SCERT which works mainly for 
qualitative improvement of school education and teacher 
education in the state, took up the task of renewal of the 
curriculum for primary level in 1998. The curriculum approved 
by the Department of Education, Government of Assam 
includes, language, mathematics, art education, physical 
education and environmental science (EVS) in classes I to IV. 
Inclass III, EVS I deals with social studies while EVS II deals 
with general science. The curriculum is based on Minimum 
Levels of Learning (MLLs) and emphasises the development 
of competency related to these MLLs for different subject 
areas used in day-to-day life of the children. The present 
curriculum for the Upper Primary level (classes V to VII) shows 
heavy content load specially in subjects like mathematics and 
science. The curriculum for Secondary level (class VIII to X) 
includes subjects of the first language, second language and 
third language, general science, general mathematics, social 
studies among others. Subjects like art education, physical 
and health education, etc., also find place in the curriculum 
and certain elective subjects like Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
home science, music, fine arts, advanced mathematics, 
computer studies, etc., are also offered to students for the 
High School Leaving Certificate (HSLC) examination at the 
end of class X only. The HSLC examination which was earlier 
based on the course covering classes VIII to X and later classes 
IX and X recently came to be held on the content of class X 
only. The curriculum for secondary education is prescribed 
by SEBA and placed by the committee for curriculum and 
syllabus development to the Board for approval. The Assam 
Higher Secondary Education Council (AHSEC) too has its 
own Curriculum and Syllabus Committee, which recommends 
the required course content, etc., the three main streams of 
study at the +2 stages are arts, science and commerce. The 
textbooks too are prepared by the organisations concerned in 
both the cases of secondary education and higher secondary 
education. 

In Assam of the 1950s, examinations were internal ones at 
the end of each of the five classes at the primary level and 
consisted of only oral tests in classes ‘A’ and ‘B’. In the other 
three classes, viz., I, II and III, oral and written tests were 
conducted with more stress on oral tests in classes I and II. At 
present the half-yearly and the annual examinations are the 


most common means of pupil evaluation though Continuous 
and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) appears to have become 
popular with the conducting of programmes like Special 
Orientation Programme for Primary School Teachers (SOPT) 
and Orientation Programme on the new textbook development 
since 1999. CCE is yet to be practised in the real sense of the 
term in the schools. 

At the secondary stage of education, there is a public 
examination called the High School Leaving Certificate (HSLC) 
examination at the end of class X conducted by the Board of 
Secondary Education (SEBA). SEBA had introduced the 
scheme of Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) 
in 1996 in classes IX and X with a commitment to implement 
the scheme in lower classes in a phased manner. As envisaged 
in 1996, the scheme of CCE was introduced by SEBA right 
from class V to X from the academic session of 1998. The 
scheme includes evaluation of both scholastic and non- 
scholastic area. In the scheme, unit tests have been visualised 
as means for formative evaluation while half yearly examination; 
Annual examination and Pre-final examination had been viewed 
as a means for summative evaluation. Besides unit tests, there 
is a half-yearly examination in the month of June immediately 
before the summer vacation. In 1998, the HSLC examination, 
which comprised the combined courses of class IX and X was 
bifurcated in order to hold the HSLC examination on the course 
of class X only. At the Higher Secondary stage, the two-year 
course has been bifurcated and students have to take an 
examination at the end of class XII conducted by AHSEC. 
The Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) too 
conducts two public examinations one at the end of class X 
and the other at the end of class XI each year for the students 
of the schools affiliated to it. 

The students of the three-year degree colleges (general) 
take an examination at the end of the first two years 
(BA Part I examination) and another at the end of the third 
year (BA Part II examination) to get a degree. Though 
introduction of the semester system has been discussed, it 
has not been implemented yet. The Gauhati University has 
however, introduced the semester system recently in the two- 
year postgraduate course. 


TEACHER AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Government of Assam decided as per the Assam Basic 
Education Act, 1954, to convert elementary schools into basic 
schools and started training of teachers for the purpose by 
establishing Basic Training Centres. The numbers of training 
institutions for elementary teachers were 20. During the period 
1952-1962, 11 Normal Schools and 9 Basic Training Centres 
(BTCs) were established. 

The Gauhati University established in 1948, opened the 
B.T. Department in 1949 under its direct management and the 
government used to depute 30 teachers each year for the 
course. The Government also started a B.T. College, the PGT 


college, of its own at Jorhat in 1957. During this period, Assam 
had no separate institutions for the training of undergraduate 
teacher of secondary schools, as the Normal Schools trained 
middle schools teachers only. Such training was provided in 
the PGT College at Jorhat. The college conducted the Teacher’s 
Diploma (TD) course for them. The Gauhati University also 
introduced certificate course in the teaching of Geography 
(TTG) in 1949 and English Teaching (ET) in 1957 in view of the 
dearth of geography teachers and trained teachers in English 
respectively. The courses were attended by graduate and 
postgraduate teachers only. The TTG was discontinued later 
on in 1965, but the ET course is continuing. 

At present, the state has different types of Teacher Training 
Institutions. These are 19 Basic Training Centres conducting 
six-month in-service course for primary school teachers since 
1999, 1 Pre-primary Training Centre, 7 Normal Schools 
conducting one-year in-service course for middle school 
teachers, 18 District Institutes of Education and Training 
(DIET) conducting in-service training for primary teachers and 
pre-service training leading to Diploma in Elementary 
Education (DEEd), 57 BEd Colleges, 7 Colleges of Teacher 
Education (CTE) conducting pre-service and in-service BEd 
Course, 1 Hindi Teacher Training College, 1 Hindi Training 
Centre and 1 English Language Teaching Institute. These 
institutes are under the control of State Council of Educational 
Research Training (SCERT), Assam set up by the Government 
of Assam in 1985 as a counterpart of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT). It comprises 
different units namely State Institute of Education (SIE), State 
Institute of Science Education (SISE) and Educational 
Technology Cell and it is concerned mainly with the qualitative 
improvement of school education and teacher education in 
the state. The Board of Secondary Education, Assam (SEBA) 
and the Assam Higher Secondary Education Council (AHSEC) 
conducts short-term in-service courses—the former on various 
subjects of the middle and secondary level and the latter on 
various subjects of the +2 level besides arranging for summer 
institutes etc. In addition to the above, short-term training on 
school subjects of primary level are conducted under District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP). NGOs like the Assam 
Science Society, the Assam Academy of Mathematics, etc. 
organise short-term in-service courses in subject areas of their 
concern from time to time either independently or in 
collaboration with other organisation. 

Professional training is not a prerequisite for entering the 
job of a teacher at any level of school education in Assam, 
although some weightage is given for the pre-service training 
at the time of selection of teachers. Therefore, the problem of 
shortage of trained teachers has always been there in Assam. 
Pre-service training has been introduced for the first time in 
Assam in DIETs from the year 2000 for those seeking jobs as 
primary school teachers. However, considering the fact that 
the opportunities for per-service training at the secondary 
level has increased significantly in the last 10 to 15 years with 
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the establishment of a good number of BEd colleges, it should 
be possible for the government to make pre-service training 
compulsory at the secondary level in the future. 

Pre-service training along with in-service training for middle 
school teachers was introduced in the 1970s in the normal 
schools of Assam. But the arrangement was discontinued 
because of problems relating to absorption of such trained 
teachers. 

The state was maintaining an average teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1:27 for the three stages of school education namely primary, 
middle and secondary, the break-up being 1:38 for the Primary 
stage, 1:18 for the middle stage and 1:25 for the secondary 
stage in the mid nineties. The state has been suffering a lot of 
problems in respect of the number of competent or trained 
teachers for quality education. Huge backlog in middle level 
teachers because they are least motivated toward training due 
to lack of proper incentives. 


PROBLEMS 


The scheme of supplying free textbooks to all students of 
class I to VII has been there for about the last fifteen year in 
the state. This was initiated with a view to increasing enrolment 
and reducing the dropout rate on the ground of economic 
backwardness of the parents. The government decided to give 
these textbooks at subsidised rates during the academic 
session beginning 2000. But the serious problem of failure on 
the government to supply textbooks (free textbooks, priced 
textbooks or textbooks of subsidised rates) on time seems to 
be afflicting primary education. The large number of single 
teacher schools mostly in the interior villages make the 
situation worse. No strong database is available on enrolment 
and dropout rates and this hinders good educational planning. 
A ray of hope is seen with the launching of ‘Sarva Siksha 
Abhiyan’, a time bound programme designed as a people’s 
movement for Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) 
by ap 2010. The state over the last two decades has no doubt 
made considerable efforts towards UEE by implementing major 
schemes like Operation Blackboard and DIETs but the 
enrolment of girls still continues to be low compared to that of 
boys. 

A major problem in case of secondary education is the 
colossal wastage at the secondary level of education. The 
pass percentage of students in the HSLC Examination in the 
last ten years shows that nearly 70 per cent of students fail in 
the examination every year. Among the many reasons leading 
to this percentage of failure are dearth’s of trained teachers, 
absence of proper review and timely modernisation of syllabus 
and absence of periodic reform of the examination system. 
The figures of enrolment of students in schools and colleges 
providing the +2 stage of education shows that a considerable 
increase in enrolment has taken place in the Higher Secondary 
Schools since 1991. A number of new colleges are seen to 
entertain admission of students even without following 
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required rules and regulations. The curriculum at the 
Secondary state is often said to be less life centred and thereby 
having little utility. The Nation Policy on Education (NPE), 
1986, which emphasised vocationalisation of education to 
minimise unemployment problem has not been fully 
implemented in the higher secondary schools of Assam. Some 
of the vocational courses are defective and do not seem to 
attract students much. 

No definite pattern is followed as far as entry into higher 
education is concerned. Nearly 90 per cent of undergraduate 
students get themselves enrolled in the courses in arts, science 
and commerce to get a mere degree, which does not help, in 
acquiring any specialised skill for practical life. This has 
resulted in an increase in the number of unemployed youths 
and students’ unrest in the last few years has posed problems. 
This has further taken serious turn like extremist violence and 
other social problems in the state. 

The number of institutions for higher education has risen 
considerably since the 1970s. The number of universities and 
colleges for general education was 3 and 119 respectively. But 
the number rose to 5 and 280 during 1999-2000. The enrolment 
figures have also shown increase. Assam, however, needs 
introduction of more professional and science and technology 
based courses at the postgraduate level. The recent 
introduction of the semester system in the MA/MSc/MCom 
courses in the Gauhati University is however a thoughtful step. 


EMERGING TRENDS IN STRENGTHENING 
EDUCATION 


There have been several changes in the last few years in the 
state for quality improvement at different stages of education 
and specially at the primary level. The Government of Assam 
introduced new textbooks in the lower primary schools in the 
year 1999 according to the newly developed curriculum for 
classes I to IV. Various interventions in areas of teacher 
training, methods of teaching, material development, etc., have 
been made along with textbooks up to class IV. In spite of all 
these attempts, a tendency of opening private educational 
institutions in the name of quality has grown in fhe state in 
the last few years. Several private schools specially in urban 
areas have come up. These schools try to maintain some sort 
of standards to retain student high enrolment but quality 


gradually deteriorates in these schools in the pursuit of 

The irregular release of funds and the inadequacy of the 
amount released for government schools, are two major 
obstacles, which hinder institutional development. A few 
centrally sponsored schemes including DPEP are in operation 
in the state and the ‘Sarva Siksha Abhiyan’ which has been 
recently launched for education for all children of 6-14 years 
by 2010 has brought a ray of hope to the people and they 
expect that such programmes will be able to provide useful 
and relevant elementary education of satisfactory quality. 

The people of Assam have been expressing their views 
openly in the last one or two years regarding the need to go 
for radical changes in the secondary education programmes. 
Introduction of computerisation and Spot Evaluation in the 
preparation of results of the HSLC examination was an 
important step taken in 1997. 

A large number of students in the last two decades have 
been going out of the state for further study after the +2 stage 
of education. Perhaps the facilities and infrastructure related 
to Higher Education have not been to meet the aspirations of 
the present youth. There is a need to restructure and update 
the technology and changes in the social and economic life of 
the people. The needs of the students are to be identified 
while designing the education system to meet the challenges 
of quality education to all in the near future. 

The government of Assam.of late has made certain efforts 
to improve the state of school education. Attempts have been 
made by the Education Department to involve community 
members in management of schools and in giving academic 
support wherever possible. The school management 
committees have been strengthened by including 
educationists, intellectuals, senior citizens and parents as 
members. These committees would be able to take action 
related to administrative, academic and economic matters of 
the school. A programme of supervision of schools by teams 
of administrators and academicians has also been initiated 
with the purpose of making classroom transaction more 
effective. Efforts have been made to improve the academic 
atmosphere in the schools by increasing the number of working 
days and by way of timely holding of examinations, declaration 
of results, distribution of textbooks and rational distribution 
of posts of teachers in the state. 
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ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


B.B. Dhar 


INTRODUCTION 


The Association of Indian Universities popularly known as 
AIU is the focal point of higher education in this country with 
headquarters at New Delhi. 

It was created as an Inter-University Board (IUB) of India 
way back on 23 March 1925. IUB came into existence as a 
result of the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission (the Sadler Commission), 1919 that felt the need 
of such a body. The aim at that time was, to coordinate the 
matters, between the universities relating to their courses of 
study and also recognition of the degrees awarded by various 
universities. The final decision to create IUB was taken at the 
Conference of Indian Universities convened by the then 
Viceroy of India at Shimla in 1924. Subsequently the Inter 
University Board was registered in 1967 as a society under 
the Society Resolution Act 1860 and later in the year 1973 its 
name was changed to Association of Indian Universities (ATU). 

The Association has significantly grown since then and 
today it is proud of having a membership of over 250 university 
level higher education institutions out of the total of 259. The 
broad spectrum of representation on the AIU is of traditional 
universities, deemed universities, agricultural universities, 
technical universities, language universities, women’s 
universities, open universities and such other institutions of 
national importance like IITs, etc. 


THEROLEOF AIU 


The Association of Indian Universities has gained significant 
importance over the years and today it presents to the 
government, the viewpoint of the universities on crucial 
national issues concerning higher education and on the 
policies framed by the state or central governments from time 
to time. It helps the various statutory bodies, the University 
Grants Commission (UGC), Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (Government of India), in developing guidelines 
and procedures for the expansion and development of higher 
education in India. ATU is the only forum which brings the 
Vice Chancellors and Directors of the universities and higher 
educational institutions together once in the form of Annual 
Conference which rotates from zone to zone usually in the 
month of December each year. Besides it also organises four 
zonal Vice Chancellors conferences, viz., North, East, South 
and West to deliberate upon the issues of concern at the 


regional level. These issues together with the other important 
national issues form the focal point of discussion at the annual 
conference held at various places in the country. This annual 
conference also has significance because during its business 
and general sessions the Association elects the next President 
and Vice President for the coming year. The election process 
of the President and Vice President has by now become a well 
established practice where unanimity is the key word. 

The AIU is guided by the Standing Committee consisting 
of 19 Vice Chancellors/Directors representing various zones 
of the country and functions on a standard set up guidelines. 
The Standing Committee guides the activities of the 
Association throughout the year and helps in framing policy 
documents and reports, together with such other activities 
that are needed to enhance the prestige of this organisation. 
The members of Standing Committee also keep on changing 
from time to time depending upon the well established guide 
lines and norms framed by the Association for its functioning. 
The rotation of the Vice Chancellors is done in such a way 
that it takes into account the zonal representation, the over all 
seniority of the Vice Chancellor in the region/nation. President 
of the Standing Committee who presides over all its meetings 
is elected every year by the General Body at its annual meeting. 
Secretary General is the chief executive of the AIU and also 
the Member Secretary of the Standing Committee. He is 
appointed for a period of five years at a time and his term can 
be extended for a further period. 

The AIU liaises with other organisations of similar 
objectives abroad. AIU has strong links with Australian, 
German, Canadian and British Universities through their 
national organisations. One of the significant functions of the 
Association is to organise training programmes and workshops 
and seminars for the university administrators, teachers, chief 
executives and the like. Generally, 3-4 such activities in a year 
is a common practice. Besides, the ATU organises sports and 
cultural events for the students of Indian Universities. The 
events of which are well spread into zonal and annual activities 
and rotate from region to region. 

The Association publishes the following documents 
besides seminars/symposiums/workshops proceedings: 
Universities Handbook, Handbooks on Medical Education, 
Engineering Education, Management Education, Distance 
Education, Computer Education, Library and Information 
Sciences, Journal of Higher Education, Reports on various 
national issues pertaining to higher education and books and 
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proceedings. Some of the recent publications are: Information 
Technology in India (2000), Value Education in India (2000), 
Teacher Education in India (2000), Effectiveness and Quality 
in Higher Education (1999), Education and Women's 
Empowerment (1999), Scientific and Technological Research 
in Universities (2000), Quality Assurance in Distance Higher 
Education (1999), Human Resource Development in Dairying 
(2000), bibliographies on various subjects and question banks, 
Higher Education for Human Development (2000), etc. 

Over the years, AIU has developed collaboration and close 
links with the following agencies: University Grants 
Commission; Indian Council for Agricultural Research; 
Department of Education and Department of Youth Affairs 
and Sports of the Ministry of HRD; Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations; National Assessment and Accreditation Council; 
Distance Education Council; State Education Departments and 
State Council for Higher Education. At the international level 
also a close relationship exists between the AIU and 
Association of Commonwealth Universities, International 
Association of Universities and the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Commonwealth of Learning, AVC, etc. 

One of the most significant functions of AIU is the 
recognition and grant of equivalence to degrees and diplomas 
awarded by the universities in India and abroad. It also 
provides various kind of information relating to recognition 
and equivalence of academic qualifications. The Ministry of 
Human Resource Development has notified AIU as the only 
agency responsible for awarding equivalence to various 
foreign degrees except for medical profession. This role of 
AIU has been well recognised in India and abroad. The AIU 
is represented on various national bodies such as, All India 
Board of Management Studies; All India Council for Technical 
. Education, American Studies Research Centre; Board of 
Assessment for Educational Qualification; Central Advisory 
Board of Education; Central Board of Secondary Education, 
Council for Indian School Certification Examination; Committee 
on Documentation Services and Research Information of 
Indian Council of Social Science Research. 


FUNCTIONAL DIVISIONS OF AIU 


There is an Evaluation Division, which is responsible for 
providing recognition and granting equivalence to degrees 
and diplomas awarded by the universities in India and abroad. 
The Students Information Service Division maintains up-to- 
date statistical information and brings out Universities 
Handbook and other Handbooks on professional courses. 
The Library and Documentation Division maintains a 
specialised collection of books, documents and periodicals of 


higher education in India and abroad. The Research Division 
carries out research studies on contemporary problems 
and issues related to higher education. It also organises 
workshops, training programmes and conferences related 
to higher education. The division periodically issues special 
reports and papers on higher education in India. The printing 
of AIU publications is taken care of by the Publication and 
Sales Division. Sports Division is funded by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development. It functions as the Inter 
University Board and organises Inter University tournaments 
and special coaching camps. Youth Affairs Division organises 
Inter University Youth programmes to promote human values, 
culture, national integration, etc. The division is also 
responsible for the promotion of national integration camps, 
national youth week celebrations, etc. 


THE FUTURE 
Dr K.B. Powar, the present secretary general, AIU says: 


It is evident that AIU has to make changes, and alter gear, to 
meet the requirement of universities in a highly competitive 
knowledge-based society. The universities themselves have 
to modify their functioning in the light of paradigm shifts 
favourite student-centred learning and life-long education. 
They have to move towards a transparent, decentralised and 
participatory style of management. There has also to be a 
radical change in the relationships between colleges, 
universities, statutory bodies and government. Declaration 
with greater autonomy, and correspondingly increased 
accountability, has to be encouraged. 


He further points out: 


Thus keeping with the concluding Article 17 of the World 
Declaration on Higher Education adopted at Paris in 1998 
the future of higher education will depend a lot on 
partnership and networking. These in turn require 
coordination and cooperation amongst the Universities and 
other institutions for the establishment of inter university 
organisations. The AIU will have to do the work of 
coordination and cooperation, and perhaps work as a 
catalyst to keep the agenda focused on the national and 
international issues of higher education. 


The role of AIU has to change so that it becomes a 
trendsetter in the development of higher education in 
India. The Government of India and the state governments 
have to take AIU into confidence while framing any new 
polices or deliberation on the issues concerning education. 
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AUROBINDO ON EDUCATION 


Kireet Joshi 


Sri Aurobindo wrote a series of articles on education in the 
Karma Yogin during 1909-10 under the title “A System of 
National Education’ and “The National Value of Art’. He also 
wrote ‘A Preface on National Education’ which appeared in 
the Arya in 1920 in two parts. His book Synthesis of Yoga in 
which we find extraordinary insights in regard to education, 
appeared serially in the Arya from August 1914 to January 
1921 in four parts. 


CONCEPT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


In a National System of Education, Sri Aurobindo points out 
that the question is not between modernism and antiquity but 
between an imported civilisation and greater possibilities of 
the Indian mind and nature, not between the present and the 
past but between the present and the future. He pointed out 
that ‘the living spirit of the demand for national education no 
more requires a return to the astronomy and mathematics of 
Bhaskara or the forms of the system of Nalanda than the living 
spirit of Swadeshi, a return from railway and motor traction to 
the ancient chariot and the bullock cart’. He, therefore, spoke 
not of a return to the fifth century but an initiation to the 
centuries to come, not a reservation but a break forward away 
from the present artificial falsity to India’s own greater innate 
potentialities which are demanded by the soul of India. 

The major question he pointed out, is not merely what 
science we learn, but what we shall do with our science and 
how after acquiring the scientific mind and recovering the 
habit of scientific discovery we shall relate it to the other 
powers of the human mind. Again, he pointed out the question 
is not what language, Sanskrit or other, should be acquired by 
whatever method is most natural, efficient and stimulating but 
how we are to learn and make use of Sanskrit and the 
indigenous languages so as to get to the heart of our own 
culture and establish a vivid continuity between the still living 
power of our past and the yet uncreated power of our future. 
The question also is how we are to learn and use English or 
any other foreign tongue so as to know helpfully the life, 
ideas and culture of other countries and establish our right 
relations with the world around us. He argued that the aim and 

„principle of a true national education is not to ignore modern 
truth and knowledge but to take our foundation on India’s 
own being, own mind and own spirit. 

As against the idea that the modem European civilisation 


is a thing that we have to acquire and fit ourselves for and our 
education must do this for us, he argued that the idea of 
national education challenges the sufficiency of that 
assumption. He pointed out that India would do better taking 
over whatever new knowledge or just ideas Europe has to 
offer to assimilate them to its own knowledge and culture, 
temperament and spirit, mind and social genius and create 
therefrom the civilisation of the future. He pointed out that it 
would be strange if India could think of nothing better than to 
cast away its own self and potentialities and put its trust in 
the dissolving and moribund past of Europe. 

According to Aurobindo, there is within the universal mind 
and soul of humanity the mind and soul of the individual with 
its infinite variation, its commonness and uniqueness and 
between them there stands an intermediate power, the mind of a 
nation, the soul of the people. In his concept of national system 
of education, Aurobindo aimed at taking account of all these 
three elements so that national education would not be a 
machine-made fabrics but a true building or a living evocation 
of the powers of the mind and spirit of the human being. 

Considering that India has seen always in the human being 
a soul, a portion of the divinity enwrapped in the mind and 
body, a conscious manifestation in nature of the universal 
self and spirit, he concluded that the one central object of the 
national system of education should be the growth of the 
soul and its powers and possibilities as also the preservation, 
strengthening and enrichment of the nation-soul and the 
normative needs of its ascending movements. Not limited to 
these two, Aurobindo put forth in its aim also the raising of 
both the individual soul and the national soul into the powers 
of the life and the ascending mind and the soul of humanity. 
He added ‘and at no time will it lose sight of man’s highest 
object, the awakening and development of the spiritual being.”' 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING AND INTEGRAL 
EDUCATION 


Sri Aurobindo speaks of three principles of teaching that 
provide a sound basis of a system of natural organisation of 
the highest processes and movements of which the human 
nature is capable. They also form the basis of the theory and 
practice of integral education, which has been propounded in 
detail in Sri Aurobindo’s book, The Synthesis of Yoga, and the 
Mother’s book, Education. 
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In brief, the three principles of teaching in Aurobindo's 
own words are: 


The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not an instructor or taskmaster, he is 
à helper and a guide. His business is to suggest and not to 
impose. . . . The second principle is that the mind has to be 
consulted i in its own growth. The idea of hammering the 
child into the shape desired by the parent or teacher is a 
barbarous and ignorant superstition. It is he himself who 
must be induced to expand in accordance with his own 
nature. ... The chief aim of education should be to help the 
growing soul to draw out that in itself which is best and 
make it perfect for a noble use. . . . The third principle of 
education is to work from the near to the far, from that 
which is to that which shall be. . . . A free and natural 
growth is the condition of genuine development.? 


There are, according to Aurobindo, three instruments of 
the teacher: instruction, example, and influence. The good 
teacher will seek to awaken much more than to instruct; he will 
aim at the growth of the faculties and the experiences by a 
natural process and free expansion. He will not impose his 
opinions on the passive acceptance of the receptive mind; he 
will throw in only what is productive and sure as a seed, which 
will grow under the benign fostering within. He will know that 
the example is more powerful than instruction. Actually, the 
example is not that of the outward acts but of the inner 
motivation of life and the inner states and inner activities. 
Finally, he will also acknowledge that influence is more 
important than example. For influence proceeds from the power 
or contact of the teacher with his pupil, from the nearness of 
his soul to the soul of another, infusing into the pupil, even 
though in silence, all that which the teacher himself is or 
possesses. The good teacher is himself a constant student. 
He is a child leading children, and a light kindling other lights, 
a vessel and a channel. 

Aurobindo's concept of integral education finds its full 
relevance in the context of what he has called an Evolutionary 
Crisis, a crisis that occurs in a species at a time when some 
kind of mutation is imminent. As he declares: 


At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis 
in which is concealed a choice of its destiny; for a stage 
has been reached in which the human mind has achieved 
in certain directions an enormous development while in 
others it stands arrested and bewildered and can no longer 
find its way. . . . Man has created a system of civilization, 
which has become too big for his limited mental capacity 
and understanding and his still more limited spiritual and 
moral capacity to utilize and manage, a too dangerous 
servant of his blundering ego and its appetites. For no 
greater seeing mind, no intuitive soul of knowledge has 
yet come to his surface of consciousness which could make 


this basic fullness of life a condition for the free growth of 
something that exceeded it. . . . A greater whole-being, 
whole-knowledge, whole-power is needed to weld all into 
a greater unity of whole life.’ 


According to Aurobindo, one favourable factor, which is 
likely to help humanity, is the contemporary dissatisfaction 
that has arisen with materialism, on the one hand asceticism, 
which has been negating the meaning and purposefulness of 
the material world on the other. After centuries of experiments, 
materialism is gradually giving way to the pressures of new 
discoveries, which require exploration of the psychical and 
spiritual domains. Similarly, centuries of experiments in the 
spiritual fields have shown that the neglect of material life and 
neglect of collective welfare result in poverty or bankruptcy 
and even in economic and political slavery. As Aurobindo 
pointed out: 


It is therefore of good augury that after many experiments 
and verbal solutions we should now find ourselves 
standing today in the presence of the two that have alone 
borne for long the most rigorous tests of experience, the 
two extremes. . . . In Europe and in India, respectively, the 
negation of the materialist and the refusal of the ascetic 
have sought to assert themselves as the sole truth and to 
dominate the conception of Life. In India, if the result has 
been a great heaping up of the treasures of the Spirit, —or 
of some of them,—it has also been a great bankruptcy of 
Life; in Europe, the fullness of riches and the triumphant 
mastery of this world's powers and possessions have 
progressed towards an equal bankruptcy in the things of 
the Spirit. .. . Therefore the time grows ripe and the tendency 
of the world moves towards a new and comprehensive 
affirmation in thought and in inner and outer experience 
and to its corollary, a new and rich self-fulfilment in an 
integral human existence for the individual and for the race. 


The knowledge of the secrets of the process of integral 
education is largely contained in the Veda and Upanishads, 
and what we find missing there has been discovered and 
perfected by Aurobindo. It is in the light of all this knowledge 
that we can speak today with great assurance of the concept 
and practice of integral education and of the synthesis of the 
ancient secrets of the reign of Spirit over mind, life and the 
body and the modern secrets of utilisation of the life in 
perfecting the instrumentality of the body, life and mind. 

Integral education would not only aim at the integral 
development of personality, but it would also embrace all 
knowledge in its scope. It would pursue physical and 
psychical sciences not merely to know the world and Nature 
in her processes and to use them for material human needs, 
but to know through them the Spirit in the world and the ways 
of the Spirit in its appearances. It would study ethics not only 
to search for the good as the mind sees it, but also to perceive 


the supra-ethical Good. Similarly, it would pursue Art not 
merely to present images of the subjective and the objective 
world, but to see them with significant and creative vision 
that goes behind their appearances and to reveal the supra- 
rational Truth and Beauty. It would encourage the study of 
humanities, not in order to foster a society as a background 
for a few luminous spiritual figures so that the many 
necessarily remain for ever on the lower ranges of life, but to 
inspire the regeneration of the total life of the earth and to 
encourage voluntary optimism for that regeneration in spite 
of all previous failures. Finally, it would encourage unity of 
knowledge and harmony of knowledge, and it would strive to 
foster the spirit of universality and oneness. 

An important characteristic of integral education is its 
insistence on simultaneous development of Knowledge, Will, 
Harmony, and Skill as also of all the parts of the being to the 
extent possible from the earliest stages of education. And 
since each individual child is unique in the composition of its 
qualities and characteristics, its capacities and propensities, 
integral education in its practice tends to become increasingly 
individualised, Again, for this very reason, the methods of 
education become increasingly dynamic, involving active 
participation of the child in its own growth. 


AUROBINDO’S EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


An unprecedented kind of experiment in education was 
launched by Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, when in 1943, a 
school came to be established at the Sri Aurobindo Ashram at 
Pondicherry in South India. It was expanded into Sri Aurobindo 
International Centre of Education in due course. The writings 
of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on education have influenced 
greatly the innovative processes of education in the country, 
and they have also received wide attention from the world at 
large. Mention may be made of the Mother's small but great 
book on Education as also to a Series of Conversations and 
Questions and Answers which have been published by Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram. 

In 1968, she founded Auroville a few miles away from 
Pondicherry, as a ‘Laboratory of the New Evolution’. Auroville 
has conducted various experiments in education, inspired and 
initiated by the Mother and published two important volumes 
of educational research under the titles The Aim of Life and 
The Good Teacher and the Good Pupil which have received 
country-wide attention in India. 

The Mother (Madame Mirra Alfassa) was born in Paris on 
21 February 1878. In 1914, she came from France to India, and 
met Sri Aurobindo for the first time on 29 March. She realised 
that her work was identical with the works of Sri Aurobindo. 
She organised and developed the Ashram as also its 
International Centre for Education. After Sri Aurobindo's 
passing in 1950, she guided experiments in education and 
invented new methods and new ways of education as also 
flexible structures in order to give a concrete shape to Sri 
Aurobindo's concept of integral education. 
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PSYCHIC AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 


Principles and methods of education advocated by Aurobindo 
and the Mother have a profound bearing on psychic and 
all that is central to valuc-oriented education and to higher 
and profounder elements of human psychology. Aurobindo 
and the Mother have advocated new methods that are free 
from those of dogmas, rituals, ceremonies, prescribed acts. 
Spirituality, according to them, is a vast domain of the inmost 
soul, of the immobile silence, of the higher objects of the higher 
psychological exploration. The justification for psychic and 
spiritual education rests upon three important considerations: 
(a) education should provide to the individual a steady 
exploration of something that is inmost in the psychological 
complexity of human consciousness; (b) the most important 
question of human life is to consider the aim of human life and 
the aim of one's own life and one's own position and role in 
the society; and this question can best be answered only 
when the psychic and spiritual domains are explored and when 
one is enabled to develop psychic and spiritual faculties of 
knowledge; and (c) the contemporary crisis of humanity has 
arisen because of the disbalancement between the material 
advancement on the one hand and inadequate spiritual 
progression, on the other. If this crisis has to be met, 
development of psychic and spiritual consciousness should 
be fostered. Unfortunately, spiritual consciousness is 
often conceived as a denial of material life and concerns of 
collective life. In Aurobindo's and the Mother's view, however, 
there is no fundamental opposition between Matter and Spirit. 
True integrality, according to them, implies rejection of no 
element in human personality and no denial of anything that 
can contribute to the full flowering of faculties of 
personality. 

Again, according to Aurobindo and the Mother, psychic 
and spiritual development cannot be effected without 
effecting high level development of the body, life and mind, 
and that the perfection of the body, life and mind can be 
attained only when the powers of psychic and spiritual 
consciousness are bestowed upon the instruments of the 
body, life and mind. 

There is distinction between psychic consciousness and 
spiritual consciousness as there is a distinction between 
spiritual consciousness and supernatural consciousness. As 
Mother pointed out: 


The psychic life is immortal life, endless time, limitless 
space, ever-progressive change, unbroken continuity in 
the universe of forms. The spiritual consciousness, on the 
other hand, means to live the infinite and the eternal to be 
projected beyond all creation, beyond time and space. To 
become conscious of psychic being and to live a psychic 
life you must abolish all egoism; but to live a spiritual life, 
you must no longer have an ego.° 
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As far as the supramental education is concerned, the 
Mother pointed out that: 


The supramental education will result no longer in a 
progressive form of human nature and an increasing 
development of its latent faculties, but in a transformation 
of the nature itself, a transfiguration of the being in its 
entirety, a new ascent of the species above and beyond 
man towards superman, leading in the end to the 
appearance of a divine race upon earth. 


If these three aspects of higher education are to be 
conducted properly, one must take great care to ensure that 
methods of religion are not introduced. Religion implies 
normally the methods of belief or dogma, performance of rituals 
and ceremonies, and prescriptions of certain specific acts, 
which are considered to be religious as distinguished from 
profane. 


PRACTICE OF INTEGRAL EDUCATION 


A constant insistence of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother has 
been on detailed perfection of the human mind, life and body. 
We may, therefore, turn to the three domains of mental 
education, vital education, and physical education as 
expounded and experimented upon at Aurobindo Ashram at 
Pondicherry and Aurobindo International Institute of 
Educational Research at Auroville. 


MENTAL EDUCATION 


Mind is concerned largely with the activities of understanding, 
and all understanding is discovery of a centre around which 
the ideas or things in question are held together. Mental 
education is a process of training the mind of students to 
arrive at such central conceptions around which the widest 
and most complex and subtle ideas can be assimilated and 
integrated. Even these central conceptions point still to a 
beyond, to their own essential meaning, which can be glimpsed 
and conceived by the mind, but which cannot be held and 
possessed fully in experience by the mind. This point marks 
the climax of the mental development as also a clear sign of 
the limitations of the mind. Having reached there it has to fall 
into contemplation of silence and to open to the higher realms 
of experience, to receive clearly and precisely the intuitions 
and inspirations from those higher realms, and to give creative 
expression to them. 


€ To train the mind on these lines, there are five phases 
of the programme: 

e Development of the power of concentration, and 
attention; 

€ Development of the capacities of expansion, 
wideness, complexity and richness; 


€ Organisation of ideas round a central or a higher ideal 
or a supremely luminous idea that will serve as a guide 
inlife; 

€ Thought control, rejection of undesirable thoughts 
so that one may, in the end, think only what one wants 
and when one wants; 

e Development of mental silence, perfect calm and a 
more and more total receptivity to inspirations coming 
from the higher regions of the being. 


Multiplicity of ideas, richness of ideas, totality of points of 
view, these should be made to grow by a developed power of 
Observation and concentration and by a wideness of interest. 
Care should be taken to see that the central ideas are not 
imposed upon the growing mind—that would be the dogmatic 
method, which tends to atrophy the mind. The mind should 
grow towards central ideas which should come as a discovery 
of the mind made through rigorous exercise of the rational 
faculty. 

Stress should be laid only on understanding but also on 
criticism and control of ideas; not only on comprehension, 
synthesis, creativity, judgement, imagination, memory and 
Observation, but also on critical functions of comparison, 
reasoning, inference and conclusion. Both these aspects of 
human reason are essential to the completeness of the mental 
training. 

One of the best methods is to create an atmosphere in 
which massive and powerful ideas are constantly thrown as a 
stimulation and challenge impelling the students to arrive at 
them or strive to grasp and assimilate them. 

Thinkers alone can produce thinkers; and unless teachers 
are constantly in the process of building up great thoughts 
and ideas, it is futile to expect a sound or vigorous mental 
education. 

An atmosphere vibrant at once with ideation and silence 
and atmosphere surcharged with synthetic thoughts and most 
integral aspirations and an atmosphere filled with the widest 
realisation and a harmonious unity—such an atmosphere is 
indispensable for perfect mental education. 

A constant attempt should be made to present each topic 
to the student in a challenging way so as to stimulate him and 
create his interest in the topic. To find new and imaginative 
methods, to compile materials from various sources, to 
introduce new concepts and new interpretations in various 
subjects, to develop new subjects, and above all, to attend in 
detail to all the psychological faculties and their development 
in such a way that the mental education does not veil the 
soul—this, in brief, should be the endeavour and spirit. 


VITAL EDUCATION 
Vital Education aims at training the life-force (that normally 


vibrates in emotions, desires and impulses) in three directions: 
to discover its real function and to replace its egoistic and 


ignorant tendency so as to become the master by a willingness 
and capacity to serve higher principles of the psychological 
constitution; subtilise and sublimate its sensitivity which 
expresses itself through sensuous and aesthetic activities; 
and to resolve and transcend the dualities and contradictions 
in the character constituted by the vital seekings and to achieve 
the transformation of the character. 

The usual methods of dealing with the vital have been in 
the past those of coercion, suppression, abstinence and 
asceticism. But these methods do not give lasting results. 
Besides, they only help in drying up the drive and dynamism 
of the life-force; and thus the collaboration of the life-force in 
self-fulfilment is eliminated. 

The right training of the vital then is much more subtle and 
much more difficult, needing endurance, endless persistence 
and an inflexible will. For what is to be aimed at is not the 
negation of life but the fulfilment of life by its transformation. 

First, the powers of the senses have to be developed, 
subtilised and enriched. Next, there are inner and latent senses 
which are to be discovered and similarly developed. Third, 
the seekings of these senses have to be trained to reject 
grossness and coarseness and to enjoy the finer tastes and 
higher aesthetic experiences. Finally, there has to be a deeper 
and piercing observation of the desires, passions, ambitions, 
lusts, etc., their risings, revolts and contradictions, and an 
attempt by various methods to separate out in each movement 
the elements that contribute to the concord and harmony from 
those tending in the opposite direction and to eliminate these 
latter from the very nature and fibre of our psychological 
constitution. 

The effective methods of this last aspect are: 


e to instill in the child, as soon as possible, the will 
towards progress and perfection; 

e rational arguments, sentiment and goodwill, or appeal 
to the sense of dignity and self-respect according to 
the nature of the child in question; 

e to insist on the idea that the will can be developed, 
and that no defeat should be taken as final; 

e to demand from the will the maximum effort, for the 
will is strengthened by effort; 

e above all, the example of the educator shown 
constantly and sincerely. 


But still the direction in which the effort has to be made can 
be known only by the training of the mind and by the opening of 
the secret knowledge that is within our psychic being. To develop 
therefore in the vital the habit to open to this light and to act in 
that light would be to place the vital in its proper place as a will- 
force executing the inner and higher knowledge. 

Vital education is greatly aided by stress on different kinds 
of fine arts and crafts. Aurobindo has written at length on the 
contribution that Art can make to the integral education in his 
important book, The National Value of Art. He has pointed 
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out that the first and the lowest use of Art is the purely 
aesthetic, the second is the intellectual and the third and the 
highest is the spiritual. He has even stated that music, art and 
poetry are a perfect education for the soul; they make and 
keep its movements purified, deep and harmonious. He has 
added: 


These, therefore, are agents which cannot profitably be 
neglected by humanity on its onward march or degraded 
to the mere satisfaction of sensuous pleasure which will 
disintegrate rather than build the character. They are when 
properly used, great educating, edifying and civilizing 
forces.* 


A great lesson in vital education is to develop the will of 
the individual and to encourage the exercise of the will in 
which what is valued most is not the result, but application 
and doing one's best. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


On the subject of physical education, it must be mentioned 
that the physical is our base, and even the highest spiritual 
values are to be expressed through the life that is embodied 
here. Sariram adyam khalu dharmasadhanam, says the old 
Sanskrit adage, the body is the means of fulfilment of dharma, 
while dharma means every ideal which we can propose to 
ourselves and the law of its working out and its action. 

Of all the domains of education, physical is the one most 
completely governed by method, order, discipline and 
procedure. All education of the body must be rigorous, detailed 
and methodical. 

The education of the body has three principal aspects: 
control and discipline of functions of the body; a total 
methodical and harmonious development of all the parts and 
movements of the body; rectification of defects and 
deformities, if there are any. 

Physical education must be based upon knowledge of the 
human body, its structure and its functions. And the formation 
of the habits of the body must be in consonance with that 
knowledge. 

The child should be taught right from the early stage the 
right positions, postures and movements. 

A similar training should be with regard to the choice of 
food. The child should develop the taste for food that is simple 
and healthy, substantial and appetising. He must avoid all 
that merely stuffs and causes heaviness; particularly, he must 
be taught to eat according to his hunger and not make food a 
means to satisfy his greed and gluttony. 

The child should also be taught the taste for cleanliness 
and hygienic habits. It is important to impress upon the child 
that he is not more interesting by being ill, rather the contrary. 
Children should be taught that to be ill is a sign of failing and 
inferiority, not of virtue or sacrifice. 
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FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


A very important problem in respect of integral education 
arises from its insistence on proper synthesis between freedom 
and discipline. Since education is a creative process and since 
compulsion and creativity cannot go together, freedom has to 
be a very important instrument of education. The ideal 
condition is obtained when discipline becomes the child of 
freedom and discipline is transformed into self-discipline. 

We have to recognise that different children react to various 
activities of education differently. There are children who feel a 
powerful attraction towards creative activities such as arts, music, 
dance, composition of poetry, drama, etc. They should, of course, 
be given freedom to pursue these valuable activities. But there 
are instances where children who do not have this natural 
inclination towards creative activities are also compelled to be 
engaged in these activities. This is entirely unacceptable. 

We may also need to note that there are children who do 
not easily respond either to the activities of creativity or 
activities of production, but who are deeply reflective and to 
whom abstraction of thought and clarity and beauty of ideation 
constitute a fascinating project. We must recognise that a 
deep exercise in ideation and organisation of ideas is a very 
active engagement. It is a great activity of concentration. 

Atthe same time, an exclusive pursuit of ideation without 
devoting any attention whatever to creative or productive 
activity may lead to a lopsided development of personality. 
But the remedy is not to make things compulsory, but to 
counsel children, to motivate and suggest to them how 
gradually various kinds of activities can be blended together 
for a harmonious development. But while counselling, the 
teacher must realise and appreciate that there are periods where 
psychologically even an exclusive development of ideative 
activity or productive activity or creative activity has its 
legitimate claims. To what degree this claim has to be satisfied 
and in what way this claim has to be subordinated to the other 
claims of development will demand from the teacher a very 
deep insight into the inner psychological workings of the 
formation of the personality and his sympathetic under- 
standing of the psychological differences among various 
children. : 

It may also be noted that there are children who are deeply 
interested in activities of self-sacrifice or of purifying their 
base emotions, or of the worship of the noblest ideals of life. 
Sometimes they may show no interest in studies or in arts or 
in crafts and often teachers complain of their dullness or their 
lack of concentration in studies. But a good teacher should 


ask himself if the child in question is not inwardly engaged in 
what may be called activities of ‘purification’. 

There could also be children like Yuddhishtira who would 
not claim that they have learnt a lesson unless they have 
succeeded in practising it in their daily life. These are indeed 
noble children and the teacher should be able to appreciate 
their nobility and encourage it so as to lead it to its perfection. 

During the course of educational process, students often 
come up with some very fundamental questions but they often 
remain unanswered. Why, for example, should one learn 
mathematics? What does history really teach us? What is the 
relationship between language and mathematics? What is the 
aim of life? There should be freedom to raise these questions 
and also enough time and readiness to answer them even 
though they may not be a part of any prescribed syllabus. 

Another important point that should be noted is that great 
care should be taken to get the development of the child in 
such a way that in spite of the growth of knowledge the student 
does not lose freshness and sense of wonder and mystery. 
This indeed is the most difficult part of the work of the teacher. 


SUMMING UP 


If we make a deep study of the experiments in education guided 
and conducted under the inspiration of Sri Aurobindo and 
the Mother, it may be said that there are three important features 
that come to the forefront and which may help us to define 
what may be called ‘New Education’: 


1. Learning by practice; 
2. Search for meaning and unity of knowledge; and 
3. Unending education and perpetual youth. 


New education insists on the development of the mind, life 
and body, it aims at development of these instruments for the 
discovery of the inner psychic being; it proposes to utilise 
mental, vital, physical perfection as instruments of the perfect 
manifestation of the inner and higher realities. The effort is to 
make the body supple, strong, agile and beautiful; the vital is to 
be trained to become dynamic, disciplined, obedient and 
effective; the mind has to be cultivated to be intelligent, 
observant, concentrated, free, rich and complex. But at every 
stage the paramount importance is to be given to the needs of 
the psychic and spiritual growth. As the mother writes: the will 
for the great discovery should be always there soaring over 
you, above what you do and what you are like a huge bird of life, 
dominating all the movements of her being.” 
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AUTONOMOUS INSTITUTIONS 


K. Sudha Rao 
Leaders don't create followers, they create more leaders 


INTRODUCTION 


World-wide, society is increasingly evolving towards a 
learning society—‘a society of knowledge’. The extent of 
change is resulting from the new information and 
communication technologies is beyond anybody's 
comprehension. Though effort was made by all visionaries to 
forecast the impact of technology on the society and the 
needed adjustments of the total education sector, yet, the 
actual impact appears to be beyond comprehension since 
sectoral impact is generally comprehendible to an individual 
expert. Added to this is the impact of policy changes such as 
privatisation, liberalisation, industrialisation and their impact 
on the education system, resulting in pressure for consolidation 
at the national and regional levels. 

States are competing amongst themselves not only to give 
the best eduction to their students from within their state but 
also attract students, industrialists, and resources from not 
only different parts of the country but also from all over the 
world. All these have direct and indirect pressure on the 
education system in general, and institutions in particular. A 
new balanced and creative approach to education has become 
unavoidable at this juncture, when education is being 
globalised, privatised and information technology 
advancement has reached the doorsteps of people. More so, 
now when negotiations of WTO and GATS are under 
consideration. The challenge today for the acedemicians, 
planners and managers of education is to use technology for 
extending the reach of information to the people. Learning 
society requires national level educational facility that meets 
the requirement of every citizen of India irrespective of 
differences of their needs, demands and other economic, social, 
regional, locational and other developmental differences. It is 
time to ensure life-long learning opportunity for one and all. 
In order to fulfil their educational and social role in a free 
society, educational institutions are expected to be 
autonomous, transcend their functions, and ensure 
accountability by realistic funding by the state. 


AUTONOMY DEFINED 


The following paragraphs deliberate on various definitions 
from different authors to enable a better understanding of the 


—Tom Peters 


word Autonomy placed as it is in the educational context, in 
general and institutional context in particular. 

Though the meaning of the word autonomy appears to be 
simple and known to the common man, and also every one 
enjoys having freedomg, yet, when it is applied to educational 
institutions the extent of this freedome varies depending on 
the factors that are nurturing these educational institutions. 
Each player, be it the national or the state governments, the 
university authorities or the managements, the students or 
the teachers, each has its own perception and understanding 
the word autonomy depending on the contextual factors 
operating on a particular institution. Such as: “Autonomy is 
considered as an opportunity to improve the quality of 
education, and, a tool to promote change, participation, 
reflection and action, based on the needs identified through 
analysis of the existing problems in each institution." 
“Autonomy is viewed as Academic freedom of another sort: 
Allowing unrestricted collaboration between Academic 
research and Industry.’ Similarly, several experts have viewed 
autonomy in different ways, keeping in view the context. To 
enable quick understanding of these definitions from different 
authors, they have been summarised and presented in Fig. 1. 

The definitions included in the figure are from Glenny and 
Dalgish (1973); Epstein (1974); Berdhal (1971); Moodie and 
Eustace (1974); Sudha Rao (1999) and others. 

Autonomy in its simplest form is understood as freedom. It 
is often equated with ‘independence’, ‘self-government’, ‘non- 
interference’, etc. There are many more definitions and within 
each definition, there are types—each conveying the 
difference between the two and the controls that 
simultaneously operates on the given freedom, which clearly 
differentiates one from the other. In other words, there seem 
to exist differences between different types, and within types, 
in nature and extent of freedom and so on. Autonomy could 
be viewed in terms of ‘real’ and ‘legal’. ‘Legal’ autonomy is 
generally explicit in its expression and hence does not require 
any further elaboration. 

Real autonomy is difficult to assume in the context of 
institutions and human beings, as both being part of a society 
are subject to socially acceptable ‘norms’ and ‘standards’ of 
behaviour, be it for the individual or for the institutions. Thus, 
the ‘extent’ and nature of autonomy that individuals and 
institutions exercise is invariably specific to the society in 
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which they are located. The autonomy that institutions get 
depends upon: (i) the powers vested with the regulatory 
bodies; for example UGC, AICTE, NCTE, etc., (ii) the powers 
vested with the affiliating body to which the institution is 
affiliated, such as boards in case of schools and universities 
in case of colleges, (iii) the powers vested with the state and 
(iv) powers vested with the management of the institution. 

Coming to the ‘explicit’ and ‘implicit’ autonomies, explicit 
autonomy is concerned with legally valid provisions made 
through amendments in the Constitution, Acts, Statutes and 
Provisions at the centre, state and institutional levels. Whereas, 
the very absence of ‘explicit laws’ or ‘directives’, controlling 
activities of an institution, would in turn, confer upon it a 
substantial amount of ‘implicit autonomy’ which gets 
institutionalised in the process of administration; institutions 
are therefore, able to exercise quite a bit of freedom in spite of 
their being legally subordinate to the state. 

‘Explicit autonomy’ can be ‘conditional’ or ‘unconditional’. 
Conditional autonomy is that which is practised in countries 
where autonomy is granted; autonomy is exercised only on 
fulfilment of requirements conditions laid down by the granting 
authorities. For example, the UGC granted autonomy to 
colleges or the CBSE granted autonomy to schools or 
Rajasthan granted autonomy to its schools, in India, all these 
are instances of explicit autonomy. 


Autonomy is also a ‘process’. Though legal sanctions are 
made necessary, the actual autonomy gets implemented only 
when the changes are brought in among the members of the 
institution at two levels: (i) at the level of thinking, and (ii) at 
the level of behaviour. 

The main obective of autonomy to educational institutions 
is to facilitate pursuit of knowledge and skill; it is assumed 
that through knowledge and skill, employability of individuals 
can be promoted and in turn good living will be ensured. 
Further, it is expected to promote innovation and creativity in 
the teching learning process; develop research capabilities 
among students and teachers; and achieve quality and 
excellence of institutions. In this process it is expected to 
involve actively both teaching and student communities in 
decision-making. Also, it seeks to instill in all those partners 
of the education sector, a sense of responsibility, i.e., 
accountability for their action. More details regarding the 
conceptual aspects of autonomy have been dealt in detail 
in another paper entitled Autonomy in Education by the 
author. 


RESEARCH ON AUTONOMY ININSTITUTIONS 


Sudha Rao (1991) in a study autonomous colleges revealed 
the first time in detail the positive and negative outcomes of 


autonomy in educational institutions in the Indian context. 
She stated that whatever might be the negative outcomes, the 
very fact that positive outcomes overweigh the negative ones 
confirms autonomy's virtue, if implemented in all educational 
institutions with greater accountability and transparency for 
the benefit of the learners. It was proved that it ensures quality 
and accountability. 

Some of the important positive findings of the study are: 
enhancement of the status of teachers; greater professional 
satisfaction of teachers; increase in number of working days 
and working hours; teacher coming fully prepared; 
introduction of innovations; restructuring of courses and 
curriculum in all autonomous institutions with proper 
upgradation; introduction of several new courses; 
introduction of examination reforms such as semester system, 
internal evaluation, better question papers, etc; better 
admission policy; maximum use of infrastructure and building; 
mobilisation of resources and better use of library by teachers 
and students. 

The study also revealed that autonomy leads to an increase 
in the administrative work for the academic staff; at times 
restructured courses are not up to the mark due to lack of 
expertise at the institution level; and some kind of fear on the 
part of colleges getting isolated. Having restructured courses 
once, there is, the tendency not to further restructure the 
curriculum for quite sometime, leading to obsolescence, etc. It 
appears that granting autonomy to institutions has become 
more of a ‘power game’ rather than ‘mere decentralisation’ 
and a ‘tool for facilitating’ teaching learning; ‘power game" in 
terms of ‘who’ is the decision maker for ‘what’ items? 

Schrats (1991) observed similar findings at the school level. 
The study revealed that in order to make the school as a place 
for education for the young in all aspects of life, an institution 
has to be flexible enough to meet all the demands made upon 
it. In addition to the findings of the other studies; an interesting 
and positive outcome of this study was that there has been a 
reduction in school hours without sacrificing the level of 
achievements of students; increase in pupils’ and parents’ 
responsibility; encouragement given to the gifted students; 
introduction of new methods of learning; flexible time table; 
economical application of financial resources per school unit; 
regrouping of funding; cooperative supervision and open 
mindedness of school authorities and governors. On the 
contrary, the negative outcomes of autonomous institutions 
have been increase in the organisational work for teachers 
and heads of slchools; teachers becoming uneasy due to 
continuous high expectations; overtaxing of few teachers 
only; innovations being introduced only in the beginning of 
autonomous stutus and then going slow; in the name of the 
restructuring even the fine arts and physical education have 
been included in the regular courses; difficulties being faced 
by teachers in team teaching; evaluation becoming difficult 
due to the complexity of programmes and muddled accounts 
expressed by the general public. 
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Though these positive and negative effects have been 
identified as an outcome of autonomy, it is also beleived that 
introduction of various measures are possible only by means 
of goodwill (without rules) and supplementary controls and 
to implement autonomy, a great deal of flexibility from school 
governors and school administrators is required. 

Teacher's and administrator's autonomy is considered to 
have greater influence on student's achievemnent. It is known 
that the exercise of autonomy by private schools, in general, 
have been successful, indirectly, as far as decisions pertaining 
to curriculum, textbooks, assessment and examinations, etc., 
are concerned has produced better result and higher student 
achievement; in comparison, the performance of government 
controlled schools have shown poor results because of 
bureaucratic controls which tend to stifle autonomy. 

Sandra (1997) elaborates the framework of teachers and 
principals enjoying autonomy and freedom in private schools 
due to democratic bureaucracy followed by the state than their 
public schools. Further, the study notes the complexity of the 
concept of autonomy and challenges the myth of teachers and 
principals in private schools being more autonomous than that 
of their counterparts in public schools. The issues like conflicting 
and contradictory demands, shared beliefs, layers of protection, 
system of laws, funding constraints, matters of size of the 
institution, etc., appear to challenge the over simplified assertion, 
that differences exist between the autonomy experienced by 
professionals in public and private schools. 

The freedom that lawmakers give to schools could lead to 
abuse, if accountability is not ensured (Stanley Bond, 1998). 
Autonomy given while ensuring accountability can 
revolutionise public education. With autonomy comes freedom 
from bureaucratic rules and the flexibility to conserve 
resources. With accountability comes reassurance for both 
lawmakers and parents, plue incentives for school principals 
and teachers. Accountability assures that student's meet 
prescribed state standards—a learning guarantee. 

In the Russian Federation, the central government has 
retained its control over the emerging private institutions of 
higher education. However, there may well exist a capacity in 
the future to move some of the advanced secondary vocational 
colleges, into post-secondary status and state level agencies 
or ministries. On the whole, a significant increase in institutional 
autonomy in Russia becomes inevitable in view of the 
breakdown of ideological controls over curriculum, and 
substantial supplementation of central government revenue 
coming mainly from the entrepreneurial activities of the 
institutions and faculty. 

According to Duray: ‘Autonomy is the spirit of the age’. 
Autonomy simply means a form of self-government, which 
derives its power from below, i.e., only those functions which 
cannot be exercised at the local and regional levels should be 
delegated to central government. This can be achieved only, 
if the state has the sense of being strong and stable and the 
one that is legitimate in every aspect. Thus, these issues of 
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autooomy and self-government arc unstable and bound with which can do better than the rest, are permitted to go ahead 
the exercise of democratic principles. with their plans, for modernizing and improving their 
Robert Bellah et al. (1991) in their book The Good Society, academic programmes, they will not be in a position to 
in a chapter entitled, "We Live Through Institutions’ state hold on to the superior standards indefinitely. We, therefore, 
that the classical liberal view in the American context has suggest the following measures for consideration. 
clevated one autonomy as almost the only good, but has failed Certain number of good colleges may be given a kind of 
to recognise that even autonomy depends on a particular kind autonomous status and offered opportunities to experiment 
of institutional structure and is not an escape from institutions with new courses of study, new methods of teaching, new 
all together. But what that structure could be is, of course, a evaluation systems etc. The colleges, which are in a position 


debatable issue. to introduce advanced or up-to-date courses in the fields 
(which, their sister colleges may not be able to do), could 
COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS ON AUTONOMY be given special permission by the university to effect the 


desired reforms. Again individual colleges be allowed to 
The importance of autonomy to educational institutions has adopt their own system of internal evaluation to encourage 
been recognised and recommended by almost all the the students to work continuously, even though other 
committees, since independence, set up by the centre, state colleges may not find this practicable in regard to teaching 
and also by regulatory bodies. methods. The affiliating universities should be willing to 


The University Education Commission (1948) stated: 


Education System is built for one time and not for all time. 

There are no changeless ways of educating human beings. 
A curriculum, which was vital in the Vedic period or the 
Renaissance, cannot continue unaltered in the twentieth 
century. Realising that vision of free men in a free society 
is the living faith and inspiring guide of democratic 
institution. We must move towards that goal of adopting 
wisely and well to changing condition. 


The Committee on Colleges (1964) under the chairmanship 


entertain proposals for requirements of this kind from the 
colleges, which, after careful consideration, are in their view 
capable of such experimentation. Unless necessary freedom 
and flexibility are given to individual colleges for awakening 
intellectual interest and promoting better education, we 
are afraid that it may not be possible to raise standards in 
the widespread area of collegiate education. 


The Kothari Commission (1966) emphasised the importance 
of introducing innovations and ensuring accountability in 
higher education system. For the first time it recommended 
granting autonomy to secondary schools. The Ministry of 


of Prof. Mahajani advising the University Grants Commission Education and Social Welfare, Government of India, set up à 
on the general policy to be followed in developing colleges, working group on examination reforms which besides 
suggested that: recommending various measures for improving the 


One of the practical methods of improving higher education 
in India would be to select a few colleges on the basis of 
their past work, influence traditions, maturity and academic 
standards, and give them an autonomous status with 
freeedom to develop their personalities, experiment with 
new ideas, frame their own syllabus in consultation with 
the university, devise and conduct examination and initiate 
new measures. 


The Committee on Standards of University Education 


examination system, also recommended that the boards of 
secondary education should explore possibilities for granting 
autonomy to selected schools so that education of children 
may be freed from the cramping influence of rigid syllabuses, 
textbooks and external examinations. 

The commission highlighted the need for introduction of 
autonomous colleges as a step to introduce innovations in 
higher education. It stated: 


There are several colleges of long standing which have 
done and are doing as good work as a good university and 


under the chairmanship of Prof. S.K. Sidhanta discussed as it should be an objective of educational policy to encourage 
early as in 1965 for the first time in detail, the need for granting them. Where there is an outstanding college or a small 
autonomy to institutions along with the affiliating system. cluster of very good colleges, within a large university, 


The Committee stated: 


Inan affiliating system the weak colleges tend to determine 
the policy of the university with regard to courses of study, 
teaching requirements, examination, etc. The good colleges, 
which are capable of rising to much higher standards, are 
consequently not allowed to do so. Unless these colleges 


which has shown the capacity to improve itself markedly, 
consideration should be given to granting it an autonomous 
status. This would involve the power to frame its own rules 
of admissions, to prescribe its own courses of study, to 
conduct examinations, and so on. The parent university's 
role will be one of general supervision and the actual 
conferment of the degree. The provision for the recognition 
of such college should be made in the constitution of 


conver stars Bi dioi be pumadbie, by Gar cmd of duc Pourti 
Five-Year Plan, vo bring at least $0 of the best colleges 
under thes Category. 


The UGC in its statement on the Devwelopencet of Higher 
Education in India remarked in 1978 that, the concept of 
autonoenous colleges is of special significance is the comment 
of bureaucratic and centralised structure of universities. 

Autonomy for a college implies that college and its teachers 
assume full responsibility and accountability for the academic 
programmes they provide, for the content and quality of thee 
teaching and for the admission and assessment of their 
students. Unless this basic condition is met, it will not be 
possible to tackle the problem of relevance satisfactorily or to 
diversify and relate curricula to local needs and conditions, 
and what is even more important, is to give greater individual 
attention to students on the basis of their needs and aptitudes. 
This alone will make it possible for institutions of higher 
education to become communities of teachers and students 
engaged to agree upon and mutually satisfy joint pursuit of 
truth and excellence. However, it would be necessary to ensure 
that the terms and conditions of service for teachers prescribed 
by the government and the University Grants Commission 
continue to apply to these institutions as well, and that these 
institutions continue to subserve the needs of national 
integration and development. The concept of autonomous 
college does not imply permanent of an 
institution under a separate label for higher formal status. It 
requires an institution to be continuously subjected to justify 
its recognition as an autonomous college, to periodic reviews 
and should be liable to loose its recognition, if the conditions 
of higher academic excellence as well as its contribution to 
society are not maintained at the expected level. In short, such 
a privilege will have to be continuously earned and sustained 
through performance. As a step towards development of this 
programme, it is necessary to survey carefully all the colleges 
in a district and then to identify one or two colleges which can 
financial assistance, given autonomy to develop new courses 
in relation to the needs of the local region and its development. 


ijendragadkar 
and Colleges (1971) highlighted the need and importance of 
setting up autonomous colleges. To facilitate its 
implementation, the Committee recommended that in the 
University and State Acts, which are drafted, not only a 
provision for granting autonomy to the colleges be made, but 
also provision be made to grant autonomy to certain teaching 
departments, and the units of the departments, in particular 
the centres of advanced study. 
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The Programme of Action, 1986 specified in detail the 
development of autonomous colleges. It stated. 


‘The system of affiliated colleges docs not provide autonomy 
to deserving colleges to frame curricula, design courves of 
study and own system of evaluation. It is envisaged that 
about 500 colleges would be made autonomous in the 
seventh plan, and the existing affiliating synem might be 
replaced in the long run. Due care will be taken to evolve a 
suitable framework for autonomous colleges. 


In order to achieve this objective, it proposed 


(a) To make provisions in the University Acts wherever 
necessary to enable the colleges to become 
autonomous. 

(b) To frame guidelines and pattern of assistance including 
the extent of academic, administrative and financial 


university status on them, etc. 

(c) To formulate a scheme of incentive such as special 
assistance to selected colleges, creation of post of 
Readers and Professors, provisions of higher level of 
grant for development, etc., to colleges which become 
autonomous. 

(d) To provide special assistance to colleges in tribal/ 
backward areas to enable them to develop into 
autonomous colleges. 

(e) To make statutory provisions, if necessary, to enable 
autonomous colleges to award their own degrees to 


(f To develop appriopriate instruments for review/ 
appraisal at regular intervals and to develop interaction 
among colleges. 
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(g) To initiate detailed studies to develop alternative 
methods of unviersity college relationships that could 
replace the existing affiliating system in the long run. 


Revised Guidelines on the Scheme of Autonomous 
Colleges by UGC (1987), suggest that an autonomous 
college will have freedom to determine its own courses of 
study and syllabus, prescribe rules of admission subject to 
the reservation policy of the state government and evolve 
methods of teaching, evaluation and conduct examination. 
(For details see UGC Guidelines). Unlike the present rigid, 
centralised structure of Indian universities, a flexible 
decentralised participatory structure is proposed in addition 
to highlighting the role of teachers in academic decision 
making, at university and college levels. Though teacher’s 
representation is ensured by reserving some membership in 
syndicate, senate, governing bodies, etc., in the universities 
and colleges, representation of only a few handpicked ones, 
has been responsible for the present state-of-the-art. Such an 
arrangement cannot ensure participation of the entire teaching 
community. Under the autonomous colleges scheme, vital 
functions, hitherto performed by the parent university, are 
transferred to the college. In this way participatory decision- 
making is ensured in autonomous institutions which is 
expected to ensure support from teachers and achieve higher 
performance. 

For better functioning of the autonomous colleges, the 
guidelines suggest the establishment of several statutory and 
non-statutory committees at the college level. The statutory 
committees suggested under the scheme are: Governing Body/ 
Board of Management, Academic Council and Board of 
Studies. The non-statutory committees suggested for different 
functions are: Finance, Planning and Evaluation, Redressal of 
Grievances and Appeals, Examination and Admission and 
Library Committees. In addition to these, colleges have also 
constituted Committees on Student Welfare and Extra 
Curricular Activities. 

Further, UGC has also suggested minimum number and 
nature of members to each one of the statutory committees as 
essential condition and selected few non-statutory 
committees, as well, and has also illustrated formation of these 
committees with enough flexibility provided in the structure 
to facilitate the functioning of the autonomous colleges and 
at the same time safeguard the interest of the teachers and 
students. 


AUTONOMOUS INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 


In India, education from very early times has been autonomous. 
There has been a long tradition of guru-shishya parampara 
where teaching and learning has been given a high status. 
Corresponding to schools and colleges of modern times, there 
were Ashramas of individual scholars and Gurukulas or 
Maktabs or Madrasas. They were always totally autonomous. 


The earliest universities, which attained great fame as early as 
in the seventh century sc, were Takshashila, Nalanda, 
Vikramashila and Kashi. They were great centres of learning 
These institutions were not only autonomous but also 
accountable and were known for quality, relevance and 
excellence of their programmes. This period of Indian 
education in general, and these autonomous institutions in 
particular, attracted not only scholars from all parts of the 
country but also from outside the country. 

In ancient India, education was free from any external 
control like that of the state or government. It was one of the 
King’s duties to see that learned pundits pursued their studies 
without any hindrance and control; and their duty was to 
impart knowledge without any interference from any source 
whatever. 

Even during the medieval period, the teacher was 
responsible for teaching and learning and the state did not 
interfere in the policy and planning of education. Learning 
was always held in high esteem and the learned from all over 
the country were respected and encouraged by the state. 
Though primary eduction imparted in Maktabs was an entirely 
private enterprise, Madrasas were supported by the state 
and noblemen. 

With the advent of British Rule in India, government's 
involvement in the policy and planning of education increased. 
Macaulay interpreted the implications of clause 43 of Charter 
Act of 1813 by saying that English education should be the 
aim of Indian education and promotion of literature should 
mean promotion of English literature. The Wood's Despatch 
(1884) recommended grant-in-aid systems and transfer of 
government institutions to local government. The Hunter 
Commission recommended taking cooperation of private 
enterprise in delivery of eduction. In 1913, Government of 
India passed a Resolution on Educational Policy, which 
recommended that the universities should not be burdened 
with the responsibility of granting recognition to high schools; 
hence these schools should be placed under the control of 
provincial government. The Sadler Commission (1917) stated 
that the Board should be freed from the control of Department 
of Education and the university teachers should be given 
more powers. Thus, the British government while allowing 
autonomy to some extent, also laid the foundation for 
introducing Western learning and English language in schools 
and colleges. Thereafter started the examination system and 
inspection of schools and colleges by the government 
authorities were established. 

India has developed over the years a very large education 
system consisting of a large number of universities, general 
and professional colleges and elementary and secondary 
sectors. 

The Board of Secondary Education (1972), Rajasthan, 
appointed a sub-committee for giving a concrete shape to the 
scheme of autonomy. Few schools were invited to submit their 
proposals with regard to the changes that they would like to 


make in case they were granted autonomy in the arcas of 
curricula, teaching methodology and examination 

A seminar on autonomous schools was held in 1973 for 
reviewing the proposed changes suggested by schools, and, 
after proper inspection of schools, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali and Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur were for the first time 
in the country after independence authorised to implement 
their scheme of autonomy with effect from July 1974 for their 
IXth and Xth grades. The State Board conducts only secondary 
stage examination. The rule laid down by the Board for the 
grant of autonomy are: schools intending to avail of autonomy 
are required to apply and submit their proposal, at least a year 
before the planned proposal is to be launched; the proposal 
for the grant of autonomy should contain details such as; (a) 
new scheme of studies, (b) outlays of curriculum, (c) provision 
of textbooks, (d) weightage on practical work, projects, etc., 
(e) instructional programme, (f) procedures for conducting 
examinations, specifying clearly the wightage to internal tests, 
external tests, assignments, projects, etc. 

The Autonomous School's Committee constituted by the 
Board scrutinises the plans and proposals of schools and 
makes recommendations to the Board for acceptance or 
rejection of the scheme. Autonomy can be granted even for a 
faculty or a group of subjects, if the institution so chooses; 
the autonomous schools may adopt the scheme of studies 
and curricula as prescribed by the Board and may exercise 
autonomy in the areas of teaching methodology and conduct 
of examination. The constitutional provision for the 
composition of the Autonomous Schools' Committee is: 
Chairman, three educationists to be nominated by the 
chairman, at least one from amongst the members of the Board; 
Director, Primary and Secondary Education, Secretary of the 
Board; one representative of the autonomous schools 
nominated by the chairman; and Director, Evaluation and 
Academic Programmes, Board of Secondary Education as 
Member-Secretary. 

Further, it elaborated the functions of the Autonomous 
Schools" Committee to include: to examine and approve the 
scheme of autonomy in all its implications and ramifications 
submitted by schools for grant of autonomy; to assess the 
facilities and equipment available in the school with a view to 
deciding whether the institution has proper requisites for the 
grant of autonomy; to process the quality and competence of 
the staff; to recommend measures for the effective 
implementation of the scheme from time to time; to arrange 
refresher courses for teachers of autonomous and other 
progressive schools which intend to assume autonomy in 
future; to make recommendations for the permanent 
recognition of autonomous schools; to withdraw autonomy, 
if an institution fails to fulfil the desired standard of 
performance; and finally to arrange periodical inspection of 
autonomous schools. 

Banasthali Vidyapeeth, Banasthali and Vidya Bhawan, 
Udaipur are two autonomous institutions in Rajasthan which 
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have experimented with autonomy since its inception. It is 
learnt that, in addition to these, another mode! of autonomy 
was tried in schools about severn years ago. Two more schools 
were granted partial autonomy with the objective of 
encouraging them to redesign their curricula and conduct 
examination in science and mathematics. The assessments 
made by these schools were incorporated in the final Board 
certificate given to students. However, an interaction with the 
parents and the CBSE revealed a sense of dissatisfaction with 
regard to the performance of these schools in the area of 
redesigning of courses. 

Techers autonomy in the Indian education context is 

assumed at all levels of education as far as teaching, use of 
of students are concerned. The Boards and the states 
determine only the curricula and pattern of public examinations. 
Positive relationship between teacher's autonomy and quality 
of institutions and teach autonomy and learning have been 
well established by several research findings. However, there 
has been hardly any research establishing the relationship 
between different categories of institutions and autonomy 
such as in respect of government maintained schools and 
colleges and those which are maintained and controlled by 
private managements. 
The in-depth study of the education system in India reveals 
that implicit autonomy appears to operate in educational 
institutions irrespective of the fact whether it is granted or 
not; and also irrespective of the state in which schools are 
located, or, the Board to which they are affiliated all primary 
schools are basically autonomous since no Baord or district 
level examination conducted till that stage and the teaching- 
learning is totally under the control of schools. What the state 
or the Board can impose on such schools is the national 
curriculum of NCERT. Other than this, schools are at liberty to 
make additions to what they are supposed to teach. It is also 
noticed that in different states schools of different categories, 
for instance private, have made their own additions. Further, 
until recently, upper primary schools were more or less 
autonomous as there was no board or state conducted 
examinations. It is only recently that some states instituted 
public board examination at the end of 7th and 8th standard. 
Schools in these states have to follow the curriculum and 
textbooks prescribed by their respective boards and/or 
directorates of education. Even in these cases the only 
condition is adherence to the board prescribed curriculum. 
Other than these states, all upper primary schools in states 
where there is no board/state-controlled examination can be 
regarded as being academically autonomous except that they 
have to follow the minimum prescribed curriculum. 

The implicit autonomy utilised by private and public 
schools is indicated by the difference in their performance at 
the primary and middle stages. The issue is with regard to 
utilisation of implicit autonomy by these institutions. Why 
under the same provisions do private and the public schools 
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function differeatly? There are glaring difference in 
performance among schools managed by Municipal 
Corporation and Government. It is obvious that private schools 
are able and utilise the implicit autonomy to the advantage of 
the institution and in turn ensure students. The government 
schools in general have a tendency to wait for the orders 
rather than take initiatives on their own. In other words, exercise 
of autonomy requires more effective leadership. Mere granting 
of autonomy does not necessarily ensure implementation of 
autonomy in educational institutions. Even under the affiliating 
system, there are schools and colleges that have shown 
excellence, and are at par with autonomous colleges, 
irrespective of the fact that they are not autonomous. Similarly, 
there are autonomous colleges which wait for decisions. 

In other words, although only 3-4 institutions are considered 
autonomous at the school level, it would not be wrong to state 
that almost all schools in India are autonomous for teaching and 
learning at the primary and middle levels except that they have 


commissions to review the functioning of higher education 
system. Almost all committes on education were set up by the 
centre, states or for that matter by the regulatory bodies, such 
as UGC, AICTE and others have emphasised the need for 
autonomy of institutions as an important input for promoting 
quality. 

The autonomous institutions in education can be cate- 
gorised as in Table 1. 

However, there has been difference in the nature of 
autonomy granted to these institutions. For example, 
regulatory agencies such as the institutions under category 
one are the institutions that were established under an act of 
the parliament which provides a framework for their activities, 
These organisations are expected to plan, promote, coordinate 
and monitor the respective sectors of education and ensure 
their growth and development, keeping in view the national 
vision, constitutional provisions and commitments, such as 
quality, equity, relevance and access. 


Table 1 


Plan, control, monitor and regulate 
the growth and development of 
education. 


Planning, management of education 
and develop academic models, 
minimum standards, research, train- 
ing, extension, center-state relations, 
publications, act as nodal agency. 

Teaching-Learning Institutions. 


to implement minimum national curriculum. Secondly, at senior 
secondary level almost all schools are affiliated to either State 
Boards or Central Boards or ICSE. At this stage, schools have 
no choice but to abide by the syllabus, curriculum and 
examination norms laid down by their respective Boards to which 
they are affiliated. Yet, even at this level private schools have 
been exercising partial autonomy and showing improved 
performance on the part of the students. 

As regards higher education, all universities in India, have 
been autonomous. However, dependence on funding agencies 
has an impact on the exercise of given autonomy. All colleges 
are affiliated to universities and hence all decision pertaining 
to syllabus, curriculum, admission and examinations are 
decided upon by universities. Colleges merely teach as per 
the decision of the universities. This has made college teachers 
to remain passive participants in higher education. Need for 
change was felt soon after Independence and the successive 
national governments constituted various committees and 


Such as AICTE, UGC, NCTE, Medical council, Dental 
Council, Agricultural Council, Pharmacy Council, Town 
Planning, etc. Boards of Secondary Education such as ICSC, 
CBSE, State Board, etc. 


NCERT, NIEPA, etc. 


Universities, Deemed Universities, IITs, IIMs, Colleges, 
Schools, etc. 


The second category institutions, viz., NCERT, NIEPA are 
autonomous bodies created by Ministry of Human Resource 
Development and are registered under Societies Registration 
Act of 1860. These are institutions involved in policy making, 
planning, administration, textbook writing, teacher training, 
development of model curriculum and syllabus development 
of guidelines, models, etc., based on research conducted at 
national level. 

At present, there are 131 autonomous colleges. Of these, 
40 are affiliated to universities in Madhya Pradesh and 36 to 
universities in Tamil Nadu, autonomous colleges affiliated to 
universities in Andhra Pradesh and Orissa number 19 and 11, 
respectively. 

The nature of autonomy granted to these colleges is: ‘legal’, 
‘conditional’, ‘partial’, ‘procedural’, ‘secondary’, ‘academic’, 
and ‘explicit’, autonomy. These words/terms have been 
explained earlier. 

All autonomous colleges in the country have constituted 


theif own statutory and sos-statutory committens for 
ihe governance of the institution. these collepes have teen 
sic to effect several changes for benefiting the institution, 
chers and students, which in turn, has benefited the 
tem in terms of quality and relevance of education. One 
of the early autonomous college has already become à 
Jccmed university. All these institutions have been graetod 
only academic autonomy, and the only administrative 
autonomy ts in respect of admissions and conduct of 
cvaminations. The financial autonomy has yet not been granted 
to any college 

The findings of the large scale study of à sample of 19 
universities, 442 teachers, and 1021 students in colleges by 
the author (1999) reveals that not until and unless members of 
the institution are autonomous with ensured accountability, 
mere granting of autonomy makes hardly any difference either 
to the institution, to courses, or to teaching and learning. 
Further, unless teachers’ knowledge and skill are upgraded to 
kcep pace with the societal changes and, the innovations and 
changes are introduced from time to time, autonomous 
institution has the danger of becoming stale. 

Keeping pace with the society and upgrading the institution 
to match societal needs is the most significant clement for 
ensuring success of the autonomous institution. 

The study further indicates that reasons for opting for 
autonomous status by these institutions are: to start new 
courses; exercise power; enjoy freedom; develop the 
institution into a university, develop a separate entity; improve 
standards; relieve the institution from the stranglehold of 
universities and get more financial assistance. It has been 
felt by one and all from the autonomous colleges that 
autonomy has facilitated freedom to adopt new-teaching 
method; better evaluation system, develop proper admission 
policy, and determining courses of study and syllabus. Some 
of the institutions feel, that, in spite of the autonomy, they 
have not been able to introduce any changes due to the nature 
of autonomy granted to them by their universities. For 
example, if the university retains the authority to decide upon 
the scheme and pattern of examination (dates, question 
papers, marking system, etc.). The college can hardly do 
anything significant. Some universities have granted 
autonomy to colleges while retaining the authority to take 
decisions on the above items, with the result that although 
they are autonomous, in practice they are dependant on 
universities. In spite of these, teachers from autonomous 
colleges responded that autonomy has enhanced their status 
and the college has been able to initiate several activities in 
the interests of students. 

In spite of positive and negative aspects, administrators 
and other stakeholders, the granting of autonomy to a large 
number of institutions has yet to take place. It seems that 
granting autonomy is not merely an academic issue. It is more 
of a political issue. There could be several pertinent issues 
which include: 
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€ Lack of provision to grant autonomy to the educational 
imstitutioes/colleges in the state education act. 

e Structural re-adjustments required to be made with 
regard to power and control, roles and responsibilities. 
jurisdiction ete. and to work oot structure-function 
relations, to facilitate autonomy granting and autonomy 
receiving bodies at the sate and institution bevels, 

€ Decision making power with regard to selection, 
recruitment, placement and transfer of staff of 


institutions to enable them to achieve the stated goals. 
€ Power, control and authority of regulatory bodies in 
matters concerning sanction of new posts, filling of 
existing vacant position, etc; 
@ Existing policy and procedure with regard to transfer 
of academic and non-academic staff of autonomous 


Issues Concerning Universities 
€ Lack of provision to grant autonomy in the Acts and 
Statutes. 


@ Some of the University departments fear that colleges 
might overtake/supersede university departments, in 
their academic ventures. 

@ Academic Council and Board of Studies fear that the 
autonomous colleges might starVinitiate new courses/ 
might not conform to the norms of the university; and 

e Issues of parity, mobility (both horizontal and vertical), 
quality and accountability. 
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Academic haues 
(A) Issues Related to Teachers 


€ Transfer policy of teachers adopted by the state 
government for government colleges hinder 
introduction of new courses; 

€ Clearance from the government is required (which is 


it difficult to teach new courses, without at least onc 
permanent faculty; 

@ Teachers are hesitant and reluctant to shoulder 
of autonomous status of the institutions (such as 
related to examination conduction, admission, courses, 
etc.); and 

@ Autonomy has been granted to a part of the institution 
in some places, for example, only few colleges in a 
university; only undergraduate sections in a college, 
only morning colleges and evening colleges and so on. 


(B) Issues Related to Activities 


€ Autonomous institutions are expected to update, 
innovate, adapt, adopt and change activities of 
institution keeping in view the purpose with which 
these institutions have been established as strong. 
Depending on the quality of leadership, faculty and 
the administrative staff, institutions attend to these 
agenda where the faculty and leadership decisions are 
taken jointly and timely action initiated; 

@ Reliability, quality, relevance, sustainability and 
applicability of the activities of these institutions; 

* Lack of resources remains always the main constraint: 
Maximum and proper utilisation of existing resources 
and mobilisation of additional resources are the 
essential conditions for the survival of autonomous 
institutions; 

(C) Issues Related to Institution 

* Institutions invariably become active at the beginning 
of their establishment, and gradually loose the initiative 
and vigour. Autonomous institutions cannot afford to 
do so; 

e Many a time, institutions initiative multiple and 
multifarious activities of long and short duration. In 


the process these institutions step into others’ arcas. 
and forego the agenda for which these institutions 
were established; 

© Teaching, learning institutions at times introduce 
courses ignoring the fact that for ensuring mobility, 
horizontal and vertical linkages are essential for 
employment and for education of students; 

€ Over the period of time autonomous institutions 
may get isolated due to either complacency or for the 
belief that autonomous institution need not consult 
others; 

€ Upgradation of academic and non-academic staff is 
the bane of the autonomous system. It is feared that 
in the name of economising, institutions and 
leadership may not necessarily give due prionty to 
this aspect; 

@ As introduction of new activities and upgradation/ 
restructuring of existing activities cost financial and 
human resources, institutions might find it difficult to 
keep pace with societal needs. 

(D) Issues Related to Evaluation 

e Establishment of credibility and reliability in terms of 
quality, relevance, internal assessment and semester 
system, introduced by these autonomous educational 
institutions is essential; 

@ Procedure and methods adopted by these institutions 
for ensuring quality and credibility of the system of 
evaluation are implemented; 

e Subjectivity, partiality, etc., in evaluation are the most 
difficult aspects for autonomous institutions. 


Administrative Issues 


e Compatibility between policies, norms and standards 
laid down by the regulatory bodies and those of the 
autonomous institutions; 

e Bureaucratic interferences in autonomous institutions 
in terms of political approvals and sanctions, etc., are 
matters, of concern; 

e Finding time for faculty to upgrade their knowledge 
in view of excess workload is a challenge for ACs. 


At the end, it would not be wrong to state that autonomy 
gets implemented only when teachers, students, planners, 
administrators and implementers keep educational institutions 
only for educational purposes. 
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AUTONOMY IN EDUCATION 


K. Sudha Rao 


Change and experimentation is the hallmark of any good 
education system irrespective of the level at which education 
is being imparted and Autonomy is supposed to provide 
licence for experimentation. Education has been given a place 
of special importance as it can provide ideas and means to 
give shape to the future and also sustain the society in its 
developmental phases and accelerate the process of socio- 
economic development. The quality of life and pace of 
development of any nation depends on the ideological climate, 
proper spread, perception and understanding of history, 
culture, tradition and values, and the feeling of confidence in 
human capability to overcome material, social and spiritual 
problems of living. Education and the intelligentsia nurtured 
by it have a special role in determining the quality of overall 
environment of the society. Higher education in particular 
has been successful in supplying a wide range of increasingly 
sophisticated and ever-changing variety of manpower needed 
for all the sectors: industry, agriculture, health, science and 
technology education, administration and services. The self 
reliant and indigenous character of an economy can only be 
maintained when competent people are available to foresee, 
plan and execute research and development activity, necessary 
to keep India abreast with developments elsewhere in the 
world. Access, equity, quality and relevance are of great 
significance in planning and development of the education 
system. Autonomy in education has been seen as the means 
towards achieving these goals. 

Autonomy has been defined as ‘freedom’ and ‘self 
governance’. In the educational context, however, it has been 
analysed differently by different authors. This presentation 
is aimed at providing: (i) different authors’ views on autonomy, 
and (ii) autonomy when placed in the education context in 
general and the Indian context in particular, and (iii) its impact 
on the system and the society. 

Since Independence, in India, the position of education 
has changed for the better and specifically during the last two 
decades policy changes in terms of liberalisation, globalisation, 
privatisation setting-in, and information technology 
advancements reaching the interiors of the country, have made 
far-reaching impact on the education sector. It has brought 
education to the epicentre, making it essential not only for 
national development, but also, for the very survival of the 
individual. The changes that have taken place, outside the 
education sector have necessitated the education sector to 


make all necessary adjustments to adopt and adapt, and to 
ensure systems’ readiness to face the challenges posed by 
the external world. The last decade has been the most stressful 
period for the higher education sector. Financial constraints 
imposed in the recent past in turn have necessitated the 
systems to think in terms of fee hike, differential fee structure, 
unit system of costing, mobilisation of resources by the 
institutions, etc. Demand for education has increased as it 
has become essential not only for good living but also for the 
very survival of the society. It is these and such other factors 
that have necessitated the operators to think on the judicious 
use of private participation and autonomy for betterment of 
the system. Further, internationalisation of education, import- 
export of education, the different alternatives and the various 
choices provided to the clientele; all these have necessitated 
the system to reorient the structure, make adjustments, 
redesign the functions and in turn evolve new structure- 
function relations and renewal of policy and programs. 
Keeping all these in view, autonomy in education will be being 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Prior to discussing autonomy in education, however, it may 
be necessary to discuss, in brief, historical background of the 
Indian Education System, which may provide great assistance 
in understanding the role of autonomy in education. It is learnt 
from the previous records, and the historical writings, that, in 
India, the education system was always autonomous, be it at 
the school sector or at the higher and professional education 
sector. In ancient India, education in general was free from 
any external control like that of the state or government. It 
was one of the King’s duties to see that the learned pundits 
persued their studies and their duty was to impart knowledge 
without any interference from any source, whatever. 

Even during the Mughal period, i.e., the medieval period 
the teacher was responsible for the teaching and learning, 
and the state did not interfere in the policy and planning of 
education. Learning was always held in high esteem and the 
learned from all over the country were loved and respected 
and also encouraged by the state. Though primary education 
imparted in the Maktabas was entirely private enterprise, 
Madrasahs were endowed by the state and by some noblemen, 
as well. It is only with the decline of the Buddhist era, these 
traditional centres of higher learning ceased to exist and 
colonial system’s impact became strong. One can trace those 
autonomous centres of higher learning as early as in ap 1600 


and these centres were not only known for their existence, but 
also, for their excellence and quality. Whether it is in Gurukuls 
or Madarsas or Maktabs or Ashramas or for that matter in the 
universities like Nalanda, Takshashila, Kashi, etc., all were 
autonomous. These centers also attracted scholars not only 
from India, but also, from China and Tibet. At that time, all 
aspects concerning education in terms of *why", ‘what’, ‘how’, 
‘when’, ‘how much’ ,"where" etc., of education were decided 
in these institutions jointly by the teachers, students and 
parents and at the institutional level only. To the extent, the 
quality and quantity of learning that is to be imparted, who 
learns what, upto what mastery levels, and the proportion of 
knowledge, skills and related attitude and behaviour required 
for a particular stream all these would go as a package to the 
student before certification. Such a system provided an 
opportunity for the learners to pace their learning and ensure 
mastery of the knowledge and skill along with the necessary 
attitude and behaviour required for that particular field of study. 
Performance during this period was not judged by mere scoring 
of marks in the written tests but by actual mastery of the 
subject and the observed behaviour of the students. 

Over the period, probably due to various reasons, such as 
invasions, interventions and impositions the system became 
what it is today. The system that was totally autonomous 
became totally heteronomous, to the extent the word itself 
has become a new word for implementers at all levels. Though, 
in principle, universities are considered autonomous, the actual 
practice reveals that the extent of autonomy being exercised 
by these citadels of higher learning is dependent on the 
funding agencies. In other words universities exercise 
heterokephalous autonomy. Freedom of institutions was 
curbed directly wherever possible and indirectly in others. 
The fact remains that with the decline of Buddhist era even 
those traditional centres of learning in India ceased to exist. 

All these have brought great competition which was 
hitherto noticed among the students in the classroom and 
which is now noticed amongst the institutions spread all 
over the country and amongst the states. The need for 
ensuring quality and diversity in the education sector has 
attained greater importance in this competition. More so, to 
establish ‘that difference’ which is visible to others as 
something ‘better’ and ‘superior’ to draw the clientele be it 
students, employers or the grant giving bodies. Autonomy 
has become an essential input and a great tool for achieving 
these goals. 

Although it is universally acknowledged that ‘quality’ and 
relevance is an outcome of several inputs, the role of autonomy 
and accountability in education and its synergetic effect on 
both school and higher levels is more than established. As 
has been already stated, educations being a sub-sector within 
a larger sector, contextual factors play a significant role in the 
actual exercise of autonomy in the educational institutions. 
Autonomy for higher education and especially for universities 
is accepted in principle, by all the committees and commissions, 
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whereas thinking of autonomy for schools is still in its 
Primitive stage. 
AUTONOMY DEFINED 


Autonomy in education has been defined in different ways. It 
has been defined in its simplest form as ‘freedom’ and 
‘independence’ and at the most complex forms as different 
types depending upon the legal provisions, contexts in which 
the said autonomy is placed, etc. Glenny and Dalglish (1973) 
equated autonomy with ‘independence’ and 'self- 
government without giving any details about how these 
synonyms are to be analysed, but they do mention about the 
degrees of autonomy, while comparing various types of 
autonomy that is in practice in educational institutions. Berdhal 
(1971) and Epstein (1974) differentiated between institutional 
autonomy and faculty autonomy while establishing academic 


autonomy and within each type, shades of autonomy, such as 
procedural autonomy versus substantive autonomy, etc. 
Procedural autonomy relates to the way in which the institution 
is authorised to spend public fund, which includes planning, 
budgetary processes, allocation system, and audit 
programmes, etc. Substantive autonomy deals with decisions 
concerning the teachers' selections, recruitment, placement, 
and transfer, granting of degrees and decisions regarding 
research programmes, goals and methods, involvement in 
academic policy, etc. But this appears to be an arbitrary 
distinction because these two types, as they are not 
exclusively independent of procedural decisions and vice- 
versa. Procedural autonomy merely permits the institutions to 
carry out the day-to-day decisions already taken by others. 
The opposite of autonomy is known as heteronomy 
whereby others make decisions, other than the institution itself 


control large number of educational institutions directly and 
indirectly. In other words, the decision with regard to ‘what’ 
and ‘how’ is made by the bodies that are outside the 
institutions. Such an heteronomous situation may occur 
because of two reasons: (i) power and (ii) authority, in case of 
power, institutions are bound to comply with directives, where- 
as, in the case of authority, institutions voluntarily obey the 
orders of the others. 

According to Glenny and Dalglish (1973) real autonomy is 
a behavioural concept. Legal autonomy is a part of the 
behavioural process, which may influence autonomy, but in 
no way guarantees autonomy. Legal autonomy can beoftwo 
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types (i) explicit autonomy and (ii) implicit autonomy. Explicit 
autonomy refers to legally valid provisions through 
amendments in constitutions/statutes, acts and provisions, 
etc., whereas the very absence of explicit laws, or directives 
for controlling the activities of the institution, may confer a 
substantial amount of implicit autonomy to the institution and 
this implicit autonomy can occur even though the law explicitly 
states that the institution is legally subordinate to the state. 
Further explicit autonomy in turn can be viewed in terms of 
conditional autonomy or unconditional autonomy. 
Autonomy does not mean anything to the institution unless 
it is viewed in the context of (i) organisational structure of the 
education system and (ii) the placement/location of the 
autonomous institution in the hierarchy of the total education 


system. 
WHY AUTONOMY? 


Several factors contributed to build pressure for the 
introduction of autonomy to the colleges. As the society is 
growing, there has been increase in enrolment and, in turn, 
large number of pass outs from schools are demanding entry 
to the colleges. This in turn has necessitated increase in 
number of institutions which gets affiliated to universities. To 
accommodate these students in the colleges, either the existing 
colleges are expanded, or, more and more new colleges are 
being established and are affiliated to the universities. The 
number of affiliated colleges vary from university to university. 
It varies from 15 to 450 colleges for a single university. As has 
been already mentioned, higher education institutions have 
been acquiring new roles and responsibilities and hence 
university administration today demands, in addition to the 
academic administration, entrepreneurial and managerial 
inputs. Universities in the guise of administration are filled 
with far more non-academic staff than academic staff. The 
ratio between academic and non-academic staff in the 
universities ranges between 1 : 3 to 1 : 8. Further the ratio 
between students and non-academic staff is something like 
for every 2 to 20 students, there is 1 non-academic staff 
employed in the universities. The teacher-student ratio varies 
from university to university, and within the university, 
department-to-department, subject-to-subject and college-to- 
college. The Vice-Chancellors are appointed with the great 
hope and expectations of managing the academic affairs, but, 
are invariably occupied in fire fighting and managing the day- 
to-day crisis, thus leaving no time for campus development, 
or introduction of innovations, or attending to any quality 
improvement programmes. The result is, over the period, 
university administration that is expected to facilitate the 
academic functions has become more of self-serving and self- 
supporting and hardly has any time for its affiliated colleges. 

All these and such others have forced higher education 
system to find ways and means of managing the universities 
better. Decision makers are left with no choice but to 


decentralise administration and ensure accountability, 
Granting autonomy has been viewed as instrumental in 
decentralising the administration to facilitate colleges’ 
performance and simultaneously bring the size of universities 
in India to a manageable one. 

Good number of questions that haunt the minds of those 
who are managing the institutions are: after all autonomy for 
what? More so, when everything is provided by the state to 
the institutions, why should autonomy be given at all? The 
answer lies not in more autonomy, rather autonomy that is 
accountable. In other words, accountable autonomy for 
carrying out the functions of the institution. Further, to ensure 
quality and achievement of goals of the educational 
institutions. Academic functions have always attained its 
peak in the atmosphere of maximum freedom. In other words, 
it is to decide on ‘what’ and ‘how’ of the academic activities 
of the institutions that need autonomy to enable themselves 
to prove their best. 

Researches during the last 4 to 5 decades have proved the 
relationship between autonomy and academic achievement. 


RESEARCH ON AUTONOMY 


It is interesting to note that large number of studies have 
established positive relationship between autonomy and 
quality (Cornegie Commission, 1973; Adisheshiah, 1974; 
Anderson, 1981; Arun, 1987; Van Vught F., 1988; Saitis C.A., 
1988; Yashpal, 1990; Van Vught F. & Westerheijden, 1994; 
Sudha Rao, 1993, 1997), just as, it has linked administration 
and quality, and, autonomy and administration. (Bhandarkar, 
1971; Krishnaraj, 1987; Neave, 1983; Seabury, 1981; Lavakare 
PJ. etal., 1995; Powar K.B., 1995; Justin T., 1996; Alderman G. 
1996; Deshmukh K.G., 1998; Khanna S.K., 1999; Sudha Rao, 
1999). 

It is interesting to note that academicians have their own 
perception of autonomy. For some, it is an opportunity to 
improve the quality and promote change, for others it is a 
chance given to participate in the decision-making, for another 
group, itis a chance to introduce innovation and for many itis 
ideal for relating education to the societal/local needs identified 
through analysis of the existing problems in each institution. 
For some others, it is an opportunity to exhibit the talent of all 
those together trying to build an institution. There could be 
many more perceptions of various groups and those could be 
listed as well. 

Autonomy is viewed as a process open to the community 
that improves relations between members of the institutions, 
promotes peaceful co-existence and values and equips the 
institution with a vision for future. It is considered as 
fundamental for a change of attitude. It is not exclusively related 
to administrative and financial aspects, rather more to the 
pedagogical and curricular aspects. If effective progress is to 
be made in terms of improving the quality of teaching and 
learning, it can be achieved through the grant of autonomy, 


which would generate the skills and conditions in the 
establishments that improve human resource training, 
knowledge of management strategies and independent 
management of investment of resources. It is imperative for 
educational institutions to have greater autonomy in using 
the human and financial resources required for development 
of any programme. Financial autonomy for universities comes 
at a price. Autonomy may mean that programmes are funded 
by other than public sources alone, who in return encourage 
the institution to initiate the programmes that are of vital 
importance to those funding agencies. Academic freedom is 
not a privilege, it is a responsibility, it must be protected to 
enable the academicians to exercise it. Academic freedom, then, 
is simultaneously a means to an end, and, a fundamental human 
right. A movement in the direction of greater university 
autonomy clearly means a weakening of the authority of the 
state and generally of the legislature or parliament. 

When a central ministry declares its "Intention to enhance 
university autonomy" it matters considerably, what it intends 
to shed and what it will continue to hold. Also what matters 
greatly is whether it is truly granting institutional autonomy 
or is more accurately described as decentralising authority. 

Four conditions for the development of students autonomy 
have been identified by the researchers: (i) supportive learning 
environment, (ii) regular feedback to learners, (iii) emphasis 
on holistic learning, and (iv) active engagement in the learning 
process. Autonomy may be maximised to enhance both 
individual professional development and institutional 
responsiveness to change. 

‘You need both pieces,’ said Boyd, you need the 
accountability so that the autonomy is not abused. But with 
both we can revolutionise public education. 

With autonomy comes freedom from bureaucratic rules and 
flexibility to conserve resources for reassignment to enhance 
education. Whereas with accountability comes reassurance 
for both lawmakers and parents, plus incentives for school 
principals and teachers. Accountability assures that students 
meet prescribed state standards; that principals will be paid 
less for poorer results and more for the better results; that 
teachers can pass competency tests, in other words a learning 
guarantee. 

Academic freedom for the teachers within his or her field of 
study is expected to safeguard researchers’ and teachers’ 
interest in institutions of higher learning to pursue their work 
without inhibition, prohibition, direction of political, 
ecclesiastical, or other administrative authorities, regardless 
of their personal philosophies, behaviour or life-style. It is a 
liberty granted to the teachers and researchers to ensure them 
the opportunity for examination and challenging the doctrines, 
dogmas and perceived opinions in the interest of advancing 
knowledge for the benefit of all society. For the individual it 
entails, as Arthur O. Lovejoy pointed out, the freedom and 
opportunity to investigate and discuss the problems faced 
during his/her research and express conclusion, whether 
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through publication or in the instruction of students, without 
interference (Academic Freedom, 1930, p. 384). For scholars 
academic freedom is a precondition for teaching of advancing 
knowledge not only on philosophical grounds but also on the 
basis of efficiency of inquiry (Polanyi, 1947). 

From a legal point of view, there is no definition of academic 


their functions of teaching, learning, practice of the arts and 
research. The right to academic freedom is recognised in order 
to enable faculty members and students to carry on their roles’ 
(Puch, 1967). 

Difficulties are in terms of describing the boundaries of 
academic freedom. In its 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom, the AAUP states, in part, "The teacher is 
entitled to freedom in the classroom in discussing his subject, 
but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to his subject’ 
(quoted in Joughin, 1967, p. 35f). The real question, however, 
is how to distinguish between the teacher as a teacher and the 
citizen who also happens to be a teacher. The AAPU states, 
"The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession and an officer of an educational institution 
when he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his special position 
in the community imposes special obligations: as a man of 
learning and as an educational officer, he/she should remember 
that the public may judge his profession and his institution 
by his utterances hence he should at all times be accurate, 
for the opinion of others and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman’ (quoted in 
Joughin, 1967, p. 36). This is a statement subscribed to by 
most United States institutions of higher learning, and it has 
served as model for consideration in other countries. 

Difficulties still exist, however, in attempting to determine 
precisely the parameters of academic freedom in the ambiguous 
nature of ‘appropriate restraint’. One explanation of the 


freedom. It is also a professional freedom, a functional freedom: 
‘Here, indeed, lies its full significance. An educator has 
various other tasks to do, subsidiary to his primary function. 
But the reason he belongs to the guild of educationist, the 
reason he has a place in an institution of higher learning, is 
that he is first and foremost engaged in the pursuit and 
communication of knowledge. This function is a community 
service. The service of the educator is not a service to his 
students alone or to his institution or to his profession. Itis a 
service to his country. A service to civilization, a service to 
mankind. The fulfillment of this incalculable service depends 
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on the healthful maintenance of the freedom of the scholar’ 
(Maclver, 1955). 

The emergence of academic freedom as a formal doctrine 
took place in Germany in the nineteenth century, largely as a 
result of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s administration of the 
University of Berlin. There he developed the concept of 
academic self-government and the concept that became known 
in Western European University as Lehrfreiheit, freedom of 
teaching, (Con-commitantly, he developed Lehrfreiheit, the 
freedom of the student to choose his own curriculum). 
Lehrfreiheit had two main aspects: ‘It meant, in the first place, 
that a professor or lecturer was free to teach according to his 
convictions, unhampered by political or other restrictions. In 
the second place, it implied that he was free to choose his 
subjects, on which to lecture, without reference to a prescribed 
syllabus' (Samuel and Thomas, 1949, p. 115). 

Academic freedom depends upon a willing and irrevocable 
acceding of authority. It is a concept alien to universities in 
countries governed by totalitarian or authoritarian regimes. 
Because its existence implies and encourages dissent, 
academic freedom is unacceptable to such governments. This 
is not to say that a university without autonomy cannot ensure 
its members' academic freedom. For example, the Prussian 
Constitution of 1850 provided that ‘Science and the teaching 
of it are free’ (Academic Freedom, 1930. p. 387). Academic 
freedom, however, is not generally compatible with authoritarian 
regimes. 

Despite the exotic nature of the philosophy of academic 
freedom in developing countries, Ashby (1966, p. 320) feels 
that there have been no infringements of academic freedom, 
in the narrowest sense of the idea. 

The concept of academic freedom in the developing nations 
is changing in response to the special circumstances of 
universities in those countries. Emerging nations consider 
universities as the best hope for eradicating poverty, ignorance 
and disease. Concentration on these important but 
comparatively short-term goals has meant a closer relationship 
to governments and to parties with an immediate political stake 

in these issues: this in turn has meant impatience and 
disenchantment with traditional roles and attributes of the 
university. In 1972, 42 countries represented by the 
Association of African Universities stated: "The emerging 
university of the 1970s in Africa must, therefore, shed its foreign 
forms and cloak; it must not just pursue knowledge for its 
own sake, but for the sake of and the amelioration of the 
conditions of the life and work of the ordinary man and woman. 
Even in the pursuit of its traditional functions of promotion 
and dissemination of knowledge, as well as research, the 
university must place emphasis on that which is immediately 
relevant and useful" (Yesufu, 1973). To the extent that the 
teacher must subordinate his own intellectual interests to the 
priorities of the state, academic freedom might be considered 
to be eroded. 


In governments relatively new to positions of world power 
and influence, there is a simple and direct relationship between 
manpower needs and educational resources. 

In India planning for higher education came under the 
influence of English models, which had a salutary effect on 
concepts of academic freedom and the role of the faculty 
member. As early as 1917 the Calcutta University Commission 
was urging that ‘A body of university teachers of this 
character, well selected, holding their post by a secure tenure, 
and therefore independent, would form an element in the 
shaping of public thought in India the value of which it is 
impossible to overestimate' (cited in Ashby, 1966). 


RESEARCH ON AUTONOMY IN EDUCATION 


Sudha Rao's study conducted at national level on autonomous 
colleges in 1991 revealed for the first time in detail the positive 
and negative outcomes of autonomy in educational 
institutions in the Indian context. It stated that whatever are 
the negative outcomes, the very fact that the positive 
outcomes overweigh the negative ones confirm autonomy 's 
virtue, if implemented in all educational institutions with greater 
accountability and transparency for the benefit of the learners. 
It has proved that it ensures quality and relevance the issue 
still to be confirmed is of accountability and is it there to the 
system? Institution? Students? Or any other? Further, *who' 
is to be accountable for ‘what’. Is it ‘bottom-up’? or “Top- 
down’ or all together to the stakeholders? 

Some of the important positive findings of the study are: 
increasing the teacher status; greater professional satisfaction 
of teachers; increase in number of working days; working 
hours; teacher coming fully prepared to the classes; 
introduction of innovations; restructuring of courses and 
curriculum in all the autonomous institutions with proper 
upgradation; introduction of several new courses; 
introduction of examination reforms such as semester system, 
internal evaluation, better question papers, etc; better 
admission policy; use of infrastructure and building to the 
maximum capacity; mobilisation of resources and better use 
of library by the teachers and students. 

Also, the study revealed that there is increase in the 
administrative work to the academic staff; at times restructured 
courses are not up to the mark due to lack of expertise at the 
institution level; and over the period, there is some kind of 
fear of getting isolated as expressed by the colleges. Also 
having restructured the courses once, there is, tendency to 
not to restructure the curriculum for quite sometime leading to 
obsolescence, etc. These are some of the realities noticed by 
the observers. It appears granting autonomy to the institution 
has become more of a ‘power game’ rather than ‘mere 
decentralisation’ and a ‘tool for facilitating’ teaching learning 
in the institutions. ‘Power game’ in terms of ‘who’ is the 
decision maker for ‘what’ items? 


EXPERT VIEWS ON AUTONOMY 


The University Education Commission (1948) stated, 
"Education system is built for one time and not for all time. 
There are no changeless ways of educating human beings. A 
curriculum, which was vital in the Vedic period or the 
Renaissance, cannot continue unaltered in the twentieth 
century. Realizing that vision of free men in a free society is 
the living faith and inspiring guide of democratic institution, 
we must move towards that goal of adopting wisely and well 
to changing condition.’ 

The Committee on colleges under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Mahajani in 1964 stated that in connection with developing 
colleges, ‘One of the practical methods of improving higher 
education in India would be to select a few colleges on the 
basis of their past work, influence traditions, maturity and 
academic standards, and give them an autonomous status 
with freedom to develop their personalities, experiment with 
new ideas, frame their own syllabus in consultation with the 
university, devise and conduct examination and initiate new 
measures.’ 

The Committee on Standards of University Education as 
early as in 1965 under the chairmanship of Prof. S.K. Sidhanta 
discussed, the need for granting autonomy to the institutions 
along with the affiliating system. The committee stated: “In an 
affiliating system the weak colleges tend to determine the 
policy of the university with regard to course of study, 
teaching requirements, examination, etc. The good colleges 
which are capable of rising to much higher standards are 
consequently not allowed to do so. Unless these colleges 
which can do better than the rest, are permitted to go ahead 
with their plans, for modernising and improving their academic 
programmes, they will not be in a position to hold on to the 
superior standards indefinitely.” 

The Kothari Commission, as early as in 1966, emphasised 
the importance of introducing innovations and ensuring 
accountability in the higher education system later. Itrecorded 
on granting autonomy to secondary schools. The Ministry 
of Education and Social Welfare, Government of India, setup 
a working group on examination reforms which besides 
recommending various measures for improving the 
examination system, also recommended that the boards of 
secondary education should explore possibilities for granting 
autonomy to selected schools so that the education of the 
children may be freed from the cramping influence of rigid 
syllabuses, textbooks and external examinations. Later several 
committees including Mudaliar Commission, while referring 
to quality aspects, emphasised on decentralisation and 
granting autonomy to facilitate quality in school education. 
The commission also highlighted the need for introduction of 
autonomous colleges as a step to introduce innovations 1n 
higher education, It stated that: ‘There are several colleges of 
long standing which have done and are doing as good work 
as a good university and it should be an objective of 
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educational policy to encourage them. Where there is an 
outstanding college or a small cluster of very good colleges, 
within a large university, which has shown the capacity to 
improve itself markedly, consideration should be given to 
granting it an autonomous status. This would involve the 
power to frame its own rules of admissions, to prescribe its 
own courses of study, to conduct examinations, and so on. 
The parent university's role will be one of general supervision 
and the actual conferment of the degree. The provision for 
the recognition of such college should be made in the 

The UGC in its statement on the development of Higher 
Education in India in 1978 remarked that, the concept of 
autonomous colleges is of a special significance in the context 
of bureaucratic and centralised structure of universities. 
Autonomy for a college implies that college and its teachers 
assume full responsibility and accountability for the academic 
programmes they provide, for the content and quality of their 
teaching and for the admission and assessment of their 
students. Unless this basic condition is met, it will not be 
possible to tackle the problem of relevance satisfactorily or to 
diversify and relate curricula to local needs and conditions, 
and what is even more important, is to give greater individual 
attention to the students on the basis of their needs and 
aptitudes. This alone will make it possible for institutions of 
higher education to become communities of teachers and 
students engaged to agree upon and mutually satisfy joint 
pursuit of truth and excellence and that the institutions 
continue to subserve the needs of national integration and 
development. The concept of autonomous college does not 
imply permanent categorisation of an institution under a 
separate label for higher formal status. It requires an institution 
to be continuously subjected to justify its recognition as an 
autonomous college, through periodic reviews and should be 
liable to loose its recognition, if the conditions of higher 
academic excellence as well as its contribution to society are 
not maintained at the expected level. In short, such a privilege 
will have to be continuously earned and sustained through 
performance. 

The Gajendragadkar Committee on governance of 
universities and colleges (1971) highlighted the need and 
importance of setting up autonomous colleges. To facilitate 
its implementation, the Committee recommended that in the 
university and state acts, which are drafted thereafter, not 
only a provision for granting autonomy to the colleges be 
made, but also provision be made to grant autonomy to certain 
teaching departments, and the units of the departments, in 
particular the centres of advanced study. 

The need for providing autonomy to colleges to undertake 
innovations, designing curricula, evolve methods of teaching 
and learning, frame own rules for admission, prescribe own 
courses of study and conduct examination have been 
recognised and upheld in the National Policy on Educa 
1986. The recommendation reads: ‘In view of the } 
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rs empiuti om costs raised the queviion of whether external 
control of university funds is a threat to autonomy and 
Comequentiy. a threat to academic freedom. In India. UGC, 
between the eniversines and the government. changed to that 
of am apency making strategic decisions on the allocations of 
mounes to whiversities, according to social priorities and 
sational needs. The Committee itself described the 
comequences of its changed roke: "The dilemma is clear. On 
the one hand if cach university docs that which is right in its 
Ow cycs, with no regard for the totality of university provision 
ot for national needs. there is a clear danger of anarchy and 
Boence, under the universally respected name of academic 
freedom will result. On the other hand, if the Committee 
becomes too dirigiste, too tidy-minded and too much 
concerned with overall planning, there is an equally clear 
danger that the free growth of academic institutions will be 
stunted by excessive control.” Clearly, there is a dilution of 
institutional autonomy, but ‘the question of individual 
fight to free doctrinal expression is nowhere in question’ 
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Tow 1971) 

Dressel (1972) makes a sharp dietimcthon beteren smvorut 
autonomy and academic freedom: “The impoutios of 
definitions and rome operational controls oe unrverwtacs =)! 
fot seriously interfere with thew autonomy Sach conerots 
have little to do with academic freedom.” Comsxderation of 
institutional purpose as wel] as imuitutiomal stonom rai 
similar concerns. Morison (1970) has proposed that “The 
academic Community will have to recognize that acadcms 
freedom, like mont other freedom, bas its limits lo the last 
analysis, agreement on what limits can only be reached by 
some sort of political process. As a contribution to that 
process, we might begin by drawing a sharp distinctioe 
between the right of the university to determine the broad 
general directions of its research program and the night to til 
individual investigators at a particular point in ume what they 
can do and cannot do." 

Autonomy is related to both decentralisation and 


institution, the more it will be allowed by the state to establish 
its own policies and programs and spend its money (public 
and otherwise) as it deems fit. But as with decentralisation. it 
matters greatly which domains of decision-making are to be 
delegated to the institution under the guise of autonomy. The 
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its own contributions to make. In the recent past, the union 
activities of students, teachers and karmacharis are 
encroaching upon the decision-making process and the 
decision-making bodies of the educational institutions as well. 
Regulatory bodies, in general, have over the period of time, 
got into reactivisation of its activities and in the process, are 
becoming obsolete. It is time to change keeping in view the 
changes and updating required and the need for decentralising 
to enable itself to attend to the agenda set for itself. 

Autonomy could also mean freedom with regard to fund 
raising to encourage the institutions to match the programmes 
and quality to keep peace with the changing needs. Yet, there 
is the fear of funding agencies control creeping into the system. 
Academic freedom is not a privilege alone rather it is a great 
responsibility towards the society and community at large at 
whose cost the academicians are nurtured. There has been a 
strong feeling that once established, academicians have a 
tendency to concentrate more on own area research and 
growth than thinking in terms of return to the society. In a 
way autonomy is an issue of human right and in fact a 
fundamental right. But its exercise is inherent in the proper 
understanding of fundamental duties as well. 

Autonomy to the education would mean weakening of 
control and authority from others, such as Ministry, Legislature 
and Parliament. Whether a developing society can afford to 
grant complete autonomy to education sector without any 


control wherein more then 40 per cent of the population is 
illiterate, 80 per cent of the population lives in rural background 
and large majority is still struggling to overcome poverty, 
health, and economic problems. Education is supposed to be 
the key factor in contributing to the overcoming of these 
problems. Hence arises the question of ‘how much’ autonomy 
to ‘whom’ and ‘where’ for ‘what’, as ultimately it is the state 
and the politicians who are to respond to the Parliament. It is 
all the more important, keeping in view the very nature of job 
in the teaching learning in the classrooms, to make sure that 
the items that are irrelevant, controversial do not enter into 
the system and the essentials do not get ignored. Lot has 
been said with regard to ‘manner vs matter’ ‘content vs 
context’, ‘intended vs implemented’, ‘in principle vs in 
practice’ and ‘conscious vs subconscious’. 

Ina nutshell, autonomy in education would in actual terms 
means its implementation. Which is visible when analysed in 
terms of performance—‘self vs service’ to the institutional 
goals, societal goals and national goals. It is to bring a balance 
between these and to facilitate achieving these goals autonomy 
has been viewed as an effective instrument. And in doing so, 
individual perception, attitude and behaviour comes in a way 
in addition to rules, regulation, norms, standards, acts, statutes, 
etc. Autonomy is a behaviour concept. Further its actual 
exercise depends upon the cultural, economic, political, social 
and other contexts in which it is placed. 
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BAL BHAVANS 


Madhu Pant 


The National Bal Bhavan from its humble beginning in a tin 
shed at Turkman Gate in 1956, was subsequently shifted to its 
present abode at Kotla Marg. It has made substantial progress 
and has attained a national status. The newly found status of 
the National Bal Bhavan has to its credit many achievements 
and looking back at the 42 years of its existence, it would seem 
that the effort has resulted in certain degree of creative 
excellence in the field of non-formal education. 

The tin shed and then a very small office and activity area 
have been transformed into a complete activity block, a double 
storeyed office block, National Children’s Museum, National 
Training Resource Centre building, Library Block, the Science 
Education Centre, hostel with seven dormitories and big 
dining space, Skating Rink, Gymnasium and the Open Air 
Theatre at Kotla Marg. 

Bal Bhavan Movement has gained momentum and there 
are at present 52 Bal Bhavan Kendras located in far-flung 
areas. These Kendras cater to the needs of slum children, 
children from remand homes, resettlement colonies, and MCD/ 
NDMC schools. In addition a Rural Unit at Mandi Village is 
being developed as a prototype of a rural Bal Bhavan. The 
movement is not just limited to the centre but also stretches 
across the length and breadth of the country. Nearly 70 Bal 
Bhavans are now affiliated to the national body and there is a 
close linkage for better communication of ideas and integrated 
programmes between the apex body (The National Bal Bhavan) 
and the State Bal Bhavans. 

The objectives of the Bal Bhavan, are to enhance the 
creative potential of children and to inculcate in them a scientific 
temper and spirit to challenge, to experiment, to innovate and 
to create. These objectives are achieved through myriad 
activities encompassing a wide spectrum of subjects like 
science, creative arts, performing arts, photography, games, 
etc. Among others the objectives of Bal Bhavan include: 
overall development of child’s personality; enhancing creative 
potential of children; catering for and insuring children’s 
effective learning; acting as a support to academic institutions; 
providing conducive environment and opportunities of free 
expression; galvanising Bal Bhavan movement; training 
teachers/teacher trainees and reaching out to children through 
them; and promoting learning by doing and playway method. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET UP 
Since its inception in 1956, the Bal Bhavan has made a quantum 


leap in its scope and activities. It has become a vibrant 
institution pulsating with life and activities. Over the years, 
the Bal Bhavan movement has spread all over the country. 
With growing popularity of the Bal Bhavan movement, it was 
logical to expand the on-going activities and introduce new 
activities with the result that over the years, its programmes 
have become diverse. Their workload has increased and there 
is also qualitative improvement in activities. With changing 
concept in development of children, the activities of the Bal 
Bhavan will continue to change and grow, thereby posing 
challenges for the personnel. 

National Bal Bhavan is headed by a Director. Besides usual 
administration and accounts wings, it has 10 Activity Units 
covering Science, Physical Education, Performing Art, Creative 
Art, Photography, etc. There are also other major units which 
include National Training Resource Centre, National Children’s 
Museum, Mini Railway, Library, Children’s Camping Hostel, 
Multipurpose Sports Complex, Open Air Theatre, Indoor 
Auditorium, Aquarium and Mini Aviary. 

The village Bal Bhavan at Mandi is also managed by the 
National Bal Bhavan and so are the 52 Bal Bhavan Kendras 
situated in different part of Delhi. These Kendras are part- 
time centres, mostly running in schools, community centres 
or children’s homes. Bal Bhavan at Mandi, known as Jawahar 
Bal Bhavan is a full-time Bal Bhavan spread in about 4.75 acre, 
near the village Mandi. 


BAL BHAVAN PHILOSOPHY 


For millions of children in India, Bal Bhavan is a centre of 
creativity which provides an atmosphere of freedom and 
spontaneity. It is not a school but an institution sprawling 
which respects individuality of each child and his/her innate 
need to express freely. It believes that every child is gifted 
with a creative mind and given the opportunity and 
encouragement, his/her creative instincts can blossom. 
Learning the Bal Bhavan way is not with chalk and blackboard 
but with life experiences having a direct relevance to the child’s 
life and his environment. Thus Bal Bhavan philosophy 
believes in activity-oriented and non-formal ways of learning, 
in play-way method or learning by doing. 

A child who by birth is creative, imaginative, innovative 
and inquisitive gets immense satisfaction if provided with 
opportunities for self expression. These opportunities, which 


are the bases of Bal Bhavan methodology, form the overall 
development of a child's personality. The free environment 
provided to a child is so conducive, enabling a child to choose 
an activity according to his/her age, ability and aptitude. 
Which can take many forms of music, dance, drama, scientific 
innovations, physical activities, painting, handicraft, cooking, 
poetry writing, book publishing, making video programmes or 
any innovative activity of similar kind. Coordination of Head, 
Heart and Hands is emphasised so that a child is able to 
comprehend and learn in an indirect way, i.e., the non-formal 
way. 

The need for children’s non-formal activities have always 
been felt and emphasised. These activities not only fulfil the 
educational needs of children but also fulfil their social, 
aesthetic and psychological needs. 


ACTIVITIES PROVIDED BY THE BAL BHAVANS 


Bal Bhavans, throughout the year provide a number of creative 
and innovative activities to children which not only 
complement and supplement the school system but also 
inculcate in them the human values, sense of patriotism and 
love for our environment. All the activities are planned and 
executed keeping in mind the psychology of children their 
inquisitiveness and curiosity towards things around them and 
their exploratory bend of mind, so that whatever they do and 
perform in different activities, is most satisfying and fulfilling. 
The broad areas of activities are: library and literary activities; 
home management; special workshops and innovative 
activities; science activities; museum techniques; training 
resource centre; creative arts, publication-oriented activities; 
integrated activities; photography; physical education; 
performing arts; and reaching out to wider cross-section of 
children through Bal Bhavan Kendras and acting as a nodal 
agency for state Bal Bhavan. 


PHASES OF BAL BHAVAN MOVEMENT 


If we peep into the history of Bal Bhavan, during the period 
when Bal Bhavan was founded, those were the days when 
after acquiring freedom, many pragmatic and progressive 
programmes for development of the country were planned 
and initiated. Quite obviously the needs of children were also 
given consideration. It was felt that education system needed 
to be changed so as to serve national needs and promote the 
overall development of a child's personality. For achieving 
the latter objective it was to provide an environment 
other than that of a school for free development of the 
child. This was the basis of the establishment of Bal Bhavan 
and it was initially considered as a place of recreation and also 
as an activity-oriented institution which could complement 
and supplement the school system. This was the beginning 
of the Bal Bhavan Era. The movement passed through four 
stages: 
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The Formative Stage from 1956-1967; The Experimental 
Stage from 1967-1978; The Developmental Stage from 
1978-1989; The Pragmatic Stage from 1990 onward. 

In the Formative Stage an initiative was taken first to 
establish two separate institutions— Bal Bhavan and National 
Children's Museum which were later integrated into onc. The 
role of Museum as a source of Non-Formal Education Centre 
and need of Art Education for development of children was 
also stressed. In the Experimental Stage new experiments 
were tried out to create awareness about Bal Bhavan activities. 


Bhavans which were initiated in different states of India during 
this period. The Development Stage was the period when 
efforts were made to reach out to the maximum number of 
children. Various centres were opened in Delhi as Bal Kendras 
so that Bal Bhavan reaches to those who could not reach Bal 
Bhavan. During this period the canvas of teacher training 
programme was also enlarged and outreach programmes for 
children, teachers, parents and adults were initiated. The 
Pragmatic Stage starts from 1990 onwards. During this more 
emphasis was given to enhancement of creativity of children 
and teachers. Many innovative programmes were initiated and 
are continuing. 


PROTOTYPE VILLAGE BAL BHAVAN 
(JAWAHAR BAL BHAVAN, MANDI) 


BAL BHAVAN KENDRAS 


With the objective of reaching out to maximum number of children, 
Bal Bhavan Kendras have been opened in different localities of 
Delhi. These Kendras cater to under-privileged children, children 
living in slum areas, rural areas and resettlement colonies. These 
Kendras are attended by school-going, non-school going and 
dropout children. The scheme for establishment of Bal Kendras 
was initiated in 1970 and since the inception of the first Bal 
Bhavan Kendra in Nabikarim, the number of Kendras has grown 
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to 52. There is a demand for opening more Bal Kendras. The 
utility of these Kendras is manifold. Since the target group is 
socially deprived the value of these Kendras in terms of socio- 
political gains cannot be denied. 
AFFILIATED STATE BAL BHAVANS 

About 70 State Bal Bhavans are affiliated to the National Bal 


Bhavan, which initiates and coordinates national level 
activities/programmes with State Bal Bhavans, provides 


technical know-how and training to staff of State Bal Bhavans, 
helps states in establishing new activities and sends resource 
persons and special exhibitions to states as per their 
requirements. 

There is considerable need for establishing institutions 
like the Bal Bhavans where children are enabled to satisfy 
their creative urges. This need is greater in the case of children 
belonging to poor and deprived households where the 
environment is always not conducive for their cognitive and 
aesthetic development. 


BASIC EDUCATION 


Salamatullah 


Basic education was baptised by its father Gandhi as “Basic 
National Education’. It was not a fad, but a serious matter 
brought about by the realities of the colonial India. The system 
of education developed by the British in India served the 
limited objectives of the government, but it hardly met the 
needs of the people. With political awakening in the country, 
people began to realise that the prevalent system of education 
was not only irrelevant but harmful for their upliftment. It did 
not train individuals to become useful productive members of 
society. Enlightened public opinion felt that education must 
help to transform the inequitable social order into a humane 
regime. But on the contrary, it was strengthening the status 
quo which was class ridden, limited mainly to the so-called 
upper classes and high castes. Therefore, the situation called 
for a radical transformation in the system of education. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The question of national education came up during the 
Swadeshi Movement that emerged in 1905 in the wake of the 
partition of Bengal. The Indian National Congress, in its annual 
session in 1906, passed a resolution on national education 
saying that people should strive to replace the colonial system 
of education with a new system that should be rooted in 
national tradition and directed towards the realisation of the 
national destiny. Education should fulfil the needs of the 
people, be imparted through Indian languages, have a technical 
and scientific basis to modernise the Indian society, and what 
is more, must be provided to the masses and not only to the 
elite as was the case under the prevailing system. In order to 
implement the resolution, a National Council of Education was 
set up and a model institution known as the Bengal National 
College was started at Calcutta (Sarkar, 1979). 

Some more institutions were also established in other 
provinces, too, but these were too limited to have any 
significant impact on a nation-wide scale. The National Council 
of Education was soon relegated to the background, and 
became, more or less, a defunct body. 

Another attempt to change the system and to initiate a 
new one was made as a part of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement in 1920, under the guidance of Gandhi, when he 
gave a call to boycott the existing government controlled 
educational institutions and to open new ones with national 
orientation. As a result a few national institutions like the 


Jamia Millia Islamia, and Kashi Vidyapeeth came into being. 
Naturally, this could not be done on a large scale to make it a 
national system of education. 


GENESIS OF BASIC NATIONAL EDUCATION 


The attempts, albeit feeble, do however show that the national 
leadership realised the need for a system for national education 
and tried to define its concept. But the real problem was how 
to put the concept into practice. This needed adequate 
resources and power that were in foreign hands. However, 
this situation changed for the better in the fourth decade of 
the twentieth century. 

The struggle for India's freedom during the twenties and 
thirties of the last century culminated in certain significant 
changes in the political and social scene of the country. The 
Government of India Act (1935) granted provincial autonomy, 
under which general elections were held. As a result of these 
elections Congress formed its own government in 7 out of 11 
provinces in1937 and coalition ministries in two more 
provinces. One of the important tasks before these 
governments was to reconstruct the education system so as 
to achieve national objectives. Gandhi, being the top-most 
leader of the Congress, felt the need at this juncture to give 
them the benefit of his thinking and experience in this crucial 
matter. 

At his instance, a national conference was convened at 
Wardha in October 1937, under his presidentship. Gandhi 
placed the problem of education before the conference, 
pointing out that the country was so backward in education 
that it needed a new type of national education, which should 
be available to all boys and girls of school-going age. This 
would obviously entail a colossal expenditure which no 
province could afford. It was to solve this problem that he 
came out with a unique suggestion that education must be 
made self-supporting, that is, it must meet its cost. This, he 
asserted, could be possible if students could be educated 
through some productive work. After a good deal of 
discussions the conference passed the following resolutions 
unanimously. 


1. That in the opinion of the conference, free and 
compulsory education be provided for seven years on 
a nation-wide scale; 
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rewpoendbic to provide edacanon for all hoys amd girh in the 
age group free of charpe Morcover. they recommended that 
along with the productive craft, education thoeld aho be 
correlated with the ciuld « social and physical environment: 
Ast the principle of self-sufficiency. they «aid that the sale 


The Zakir Hussain Committee Report highlighted the 


child from the tyranny of a purely academic and theoretical 
instruction against which its active nature is always making 
A healthy protest. It balances the intellectual and practical 
elements of experience, and may be made as instruments of 
educating the body and mind in coordination. The child 
without warrant, a capacity to read the printed page, but 
the far more important capacity of using hand and 
imelligence for some constructive purpose. This, if we 
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Mahatma Gandhi means when be says, “Every hacia raft 
has to be pot merely mechanically at is dome today. bet 
scientifically. That is to say. the child sbouk! learn the why 
amd wherefore of every process’ —of course throsgh 
personal obuervation and experience. By mereh adhag to 
the curriculum one other subject —weav ing. ipang. oF 
carpentry — while all other subjects are still taught io the 
tradsbonal way—we shall. we are convinced. cm oerage 
pasive asumilaton and the division of knowledge to 
vumnteilnphic watertight compartments, and thes defeat the 
teal purpose and spirit of this scheme. 


BASIC CURRICULUM AND METHODOLOGY 


The Zakar Huwan Commstice Report emphasased that the hans 
school should comstitute a ‘cooperative community in «tech 
the motive of social service will dominate all the activities of 
children during the plastic years of childhood and youth Even 
during the period of school education they will feci that they 
are directly and personally cooperating in great experiment of 
national education.” In view of this, children in basic school 
have to be engaged in socially useful activities on a cooperative 
basis so as to provide for them common learning cxpencnces 
that are conducive to the building up of such a community. 
Moreover, the school will extend the area of activities to include 
the community outside the school, and also seck their 
Cooperation in running the school. Thus a close integration 
will be effected between the school and the community. 
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beginning, modified the scheme in its essential aspects, that 
is, art was emphasised more than craft (Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
Report, 1938-44). 

Even under the Congress ministries it was not all smooth 
sailing for basic education. The unsympathetic attitude of 
most government officials and open hostility on the part of 
the political parties, particularly the Muslim League, opposed 
to the Congress, offered resistance to the implementation of 
the scheme of basic education. The resignation of the 
Congress ministries dealt a heavy blow to its progress in most 
of the provinces (Saiyidain, 1952). 

The work of basic education was continued at a limited 
scale. In the Second Basic Education Conference held in April 
1941 at Delhi, Aryanakam, the secretary of the Sangh, declared: 


Basic Education did not go into the wilderness with the 
resignation of Congress ministries as had been feared. It 
survived the political crisis, and freed from political 
association, it has been functioning for the last year-and- 
a-half on its own intrinsic merit as a scheme of educational 
reconstruction (Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1942, p. 40). 


This hopeful note cannot be dismissed as sheer wishful 
thinking. The people’s support in certain areas where basic 
education was introduced could justify this hope. For instance, 
in Orissa, where the government wound up the experiment in 
February 1941, just after a few months of its try-out, it was 
continued with public support in nine schools (HTS, 1942, 
p.58). 

The Second Basic Education Conference recorded with 
satisfaction that: 


The reports on the working of basic schools run by the 
Government, local bodies, and by private enterprises are 
almost unanimous that general standards of health and 
behaviour as well as intellectual attainments are very 
encouraging considering the difficulties inherent in the 
initial stages of a new scheme of education, involving a 
new ideology and a new technique. The progress reported 
holds out the promise that even better results can be 
expected in future (HTS, 1942, p. 51). 


Though education was a subject within the jurisdiction of 
provincial governments, the central government could not 
keep itself aloof from basic education and its ramifications. 
That is why the Central Advisory Board of Education had, in 
the mean time, appointed two committees, both under the 
chairmanship of Mr B.G. Kher, Prime Minister, Bombay 
Presidency—one in January 1938 and the other in December 
1938. After considering the reports of the committee, the Board 
endorsed generally the ideas contained in the original Wardha 
scheme and incorporated them in their scheme of basic education. 
The Board, were, however, unable to endorse the view that 
education at any stage and particularly at the lower stage could 
or should be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles 


produced by the pupils. The most which could be expected in 
this respect was that the sales could cover the cost of the 
additional materials and equipment required for practical work 
(The Manager of Publications, 1944, p. 7). 

Political differences between the Congress and Muslim 
League led to bitter resistance against basic education among 
a considerable section of Muslim community. The All India 
Muslim Educational Conference appointed a sub-committee 
to report on the question of free and compulsory primary 
education. As this meant an examination of basic education, 
Zakir Hussain was invited to participate in the deliberations 
of the Committee as he was regarded even by staunch Muslim 
Leaguers a sincere and dedicated worker in the cause of Muslim 
education. There is no record of the discussions of the sub- 
committee, but Zakir Hussain was able to achieve a compromise, 
The sub-committee recommended acceptance of some of the 
basic principles of the scheme, that is: education through the 
mother tongue, extending over a period of at least seven years 
and organised around useful manual work. A resolution 
embodying the recommendations of the sub-committee was 
considered by the All India Muslim Educational Conference 
in its session held at Patna in October 1938 and was passed 
by a majority. This should be regarded a remarkable feat of 
Zakir Hussain that he succeeded, though partly, in breaking 
the ice (Mujeeb, 1972, p. 113). 

After the release of Gandhi from jail towards the end of 
Second World War, a Basic National Conference was held at 
Sevagram (Wardha) in January 1945, which considered the 
extended scope of basic education as lately enunciated by 
Gandhi, that is, ‘education in all stages of life from cradle to 
grave through manual work and rural handicrafts’. In this 
context the conference recommended that the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh should consider the question of post basic as 
well as pre-basic education as a system of complete education 
in itself, draft suitable syllabi for part-time continuation 
courses, and devise a diversified system of instructions to 
provide whole time education for various aptitude types 
through work, keeping in view the needs of national life. 
Further, the Sangh was directed to appoint a committee to 
draw up a scheme of pre-basic education, and an Adult 
Education Committee to prepare a scheme of national adult 
education (HTS, 1945, pp. 27-28). 

This was anew development in the field of education, which 
Gandhi envisaged, at the point of time, to become co-terminus 
with life—a concept that is presently known as ‘life-long 
education’. 

The interest of the government in basic education was 
revived, when the Congress ministries took over again as a 
result of the negotiations with the British Cabinet mission 
sent to India in March 1946 after the termination of the war. In 
September 1946, and Interim Cabinet was formed by the 
Congress at the Centre as well. This gave fillip to all 
programmes of social service including basic education. This 
is evident from the proceedings of the very first meeting of 


the Central Advisory Board of Education held after this event 
in January 1947. In his welcome address, B.G. Kher, Prime 
Minister of Bombay Presidency referred to the state of basic 
education in the Presidency and said that there were 150 
schools with agriculture as basic craft and that the government 
was planning to introduce basic education in all the schools, 
and as a preliminary step they proposed to start soon with 
craft training in all primary schools (Ministry of Education, 
1960, p.165). In that very meeting the question of curriculum 
was also considered. The Board agreed that only broad 
outlines of curriculum were desirable, and that provincial 
authorities should be left free to work out the detailed syllabi 
for their areas and modify them from time to time as experience 
warranted. 


Post-Independence Phase 


After Independence the government of India undertook the 
task of educational reconstruction in right eamest. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the first Minister of Education, commended 
the most valuable service rendered by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in preparing the scheme of basic education 
in1947 as a part of the post-war educational development. 
Addressing the meeting of the Board held in January 1948, he 
said, 
It was the first occasion in the history of British India when 
the problem of elementary education was presented in its 
true aspect. A scheme was formulated which contained 
the elements of broad outlook and bold action, the two 
things which were least expected in the then prevailing 
circumstances (Ministry of Education, 1960, p.187). 


The government seemed to be so serious about the 
introduction of basic education that in the next meeting of the 
Board in January 1949, Azad reported that in the province of 
Delhi 47 basic schools had been functioning since July 1948, 
and he hoped to cover the entire province with basic schools 
before 1950. The Union Ministry of Education took this 
initiative with the objective of setting an example and throwing 
a challenge to other provinces. 

Basic education naturally received attention of all the 
commissions and committees appointed by the central as well 
as the state governments since Independence, because it was 
accepted by all as the pattern of national education at 
elementary stage. 

The First Five-Year Plan underlined the need for giving 
high priority to educational development. And stressed the 
necessity of improving the techniques of basic education and 
developing methods for training teachers. The paucity of 
national resources and limitations of personnel necessitated 
‘the introduction of crafts in existing primary schools as a first 
step towards their conversion into basic schools’. This called 
for a large-scale programme for training craft teachers. 
(Planning Commission, 1952). 
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By March 1952, the scheme of basic education was in full 
operation. A beginning had also been made in Aymer—another 
also proceeding with the gradual conversion of ordinary 

The government adopted selective approach for the 
expansion of basic education. They selected in cach state an 
intensive development area where all elementary schools were 
converted into basic schools; and basic training was provided 
both at the undergraduate and postgraduate level by January 
1956 (Ministry of Education, 1960, p. 319). 

The selective approach proved to be a hurdle in the 
expansion of basic education. It was pointed out earlier by the 
Secondary Education Commission (1953) that it was not really 
desirable to have the distinct and separate courses at this 
Stage, as the existence of basic and non-basic schools side by 
side tends to create a kind of unhealthy caste distinction in 
education. They were of the opinion that the courses and 
subjects to be covered and the activities to be undertaken 
should be similar in all schools, as far as possible. The 
Commission also recommended the introduction of art, music 
and craft in the curriculum of all schools, for they considered 
that these could be used “for education of the human mind as 
easily and effectively as the so-called intellectual subjects 
(Ministry of Education, 1953, pp. 81-82). 


OUTLINING THE CONCEPT 


In spite of the efforts of the government to spread basic 
education, the practice of basic schools suffered a good deal 
by the confusion that prevailed because of the different 


sufficiency was the acid test of basic education and, therefore, 
insisted that the entire recurring expenditure of the basic school 
must be met by the sale proceeds of the craft production. As 
regards the content of education they confined it to the 
knowledge directly related to the actual processes of the craft- 
production. Another group was composed of those who 
tolerated craft as an additional subject in the basic curriculum 
and emphasised the academic content as the basis of school 
learning. A third group treated craft as a creative activity and 
ignored its productive aspect altogether. In such a bewildering 
situation the Ministry of Education outlined the concept of 
basic education, which was approved in their meeting held in 
January 1956. The following features of the basic education 
were stressed: 

1. Basic education aims at creating a social order free from 
exploitation and violence. That is why, productive, creative 
and socially useful work, in which all boys and girls may 
participate without any distinction of caste, creed or class, 
is placed at the very centre of basic education. 
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2 Wt bs also to be clearly understood sale that of the kt was during the First Five- Year Plan that basic education 
products of craft work may be expected to contribute programmes began to be implemented cflectively for the fimt 
towards part of the expenditure oe running the school time. Though the relative advance was fairly raped. yet the 
of the products may be used by the school children for progress was only nominal considenng thc whole clementary 
getting a mid-day meal or a school uniform or to help education was to be transformed into the basic pattem. Ip 
provide some of the school furniture or equipment. 1950-51 the children enrolled in basic schools accounted for 

1 in order to ensure that the teaching of the basic craftis less than | per cent of the total number of the children at the 
efficient and the educative possibilities are fully realised. — elementary stage, i.e.. 6-14 age group. The percentage 
we must insist that the articles made should be of good increased to nearly 4 by the end of the first plan; and the 
quality, as good as children at that stage of development target for the end of the second plan was set at 11 per cent. 
can make them, socially useful and, if necessary, As to the productive aspect of basic education, it was noted 
saleable. The acquisition of skills and the love for good that where reasonably satisfactory conditions had been — 
craftsmanship have deeper educational significance than provided the results were encouraging. The second plan 
merely playing with the tools and raw materials, which envisaged all senior basic schools to have a farm and a 
is usually encouraged in all good activity schools. workshop attached to them, and expected people's willing 

4. The basic craft must be such that it will fit imo the natural support for such activities with generous contributions 
and social environment of the school and hold withinit (Planning Commission, 1956, pp. 506-508). 
the maximum of educational possibilities. Looking at the growth of enrolment in basic schools iin 

S. In basic education, as indeed in any good scheme of relation to the total enrolment in grades 1- VIII in all types of 
education, knowledge must be related to activity, schools, we find that the percentage increased from 13.1 to 
practical experience and observation. To ensure this, — 17.2 during the first plan, and reached 23.3 by the end of the - 
basic education rightly postulates that the study of the second plan. This progress is of a lower order as compared 
curricular content should be intelligently related tothree with the progress made by the elementary education during 
main centres of correlation, viz., craftwork, the natural the same period, though the latter in itself was not very - 
environment and the social environment. Incase, certain satisfactory either (Salamatulla, 1964, pp. 306-336). DA 
items in the syllabus cannot be easily correlated directly There was, however, one aspect of basic education where 
with that of the three above centres, there should be no the quantitative progress made during the first three Five- - 
objection to these being taught according to the Year Plans was spectacular indeed. Institutions designed to 
methods of teaching adopted in any good school. prepare the teachers for basic schools had been steadily on - 

6 The basic education does postulate that the book is not — the increase with the result that by the end of the third plan, all 
the only or the main venue to knowledge and culture primary teacher-training institutions were converted into the 
and that, at this stage, properly organised productive basic pattern (Planning Commission, 1961, p. 575). Another 
work can in many ways contribute more richly both to bottleneck that the Third Plan sought to remove was to 
the acquisition of knowledge and the development of establish experimental basic schools in urban areas, so that 
personality. But the value of the book both as the source ^ the problem of basic education in cities could be clearly 
of additional systematised knowledge and of pleasure — identified and their solutions found. 

Co be denied and a good library is essential in a By way of preparation for conversion of traditional schools 

1 basic school. - d " P into basic schools, a programme for orienting all existing 

- The basic education envisages a close integration Schools was started during the second plan. The programme 
between the school and the communities so as to make consisted in adopting the basic syllabus pertaining to 
ecco T. as the children more social minded academic subjects in all schools and introducing M ` 

E a 1 and activities like social service and community living, 

& Basic education should no longer be regarded as meant Cultural and recreational programmes, which did not involve 
exclusively for rural areas. It should be introduced in much expenditure or require teachers fully trained according 
urban areas as well, both because of its intrinsic tq the scheme of basic education. In order to complete the 
Suitability and also to remove the impression that itis process of orientation during the earlier phase of the third 
some inferior kind Satan designed only for village ^ pian a provision was made for supplying simple equipment 
retis Oey aed Education and Scientific Research, feeded by the schools, and for training teachers through short 

+ pp: 81-82). orientation courses. 

In the light of the concept of basic education as given By the end of the Second Plan (1960) quite a few full-fledged 
above, the Board, in its meeting held in February1958, eight-year basic schools had been established in the country. 
emphasised the urgent need for opening basic schools inurban The question of their linking up with the next higher stage of 
areas with provision for crafts suited to urban areas (Ministry education attracted the attention of the government. In this 
of Education, 1960, p. 355). regard, the Central Advisory Board of Education su; 
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WATERSHED IN GROWTH OF BASIC EDUCATION 


Pertiga the otmervatsoes of tse Edastan Commences (1906 
^^) oa basic education marked a turning poist ie its 
development. They otserved: 


The movement of baric education kanchai by Maistas 
Gandhi more than 25 years ago, proposing à mew type of 
clementary education for the nation which would ons 


in the history of education in India. it was a revolt agaiewt 
the sterile, book-centred, examination-ortemted syvtem of 
education that had developed along traditional lines daring 
several decades of British rule. It created a national ferment, 
which may not have transformed the quality of education 
at the primary stage, but which has certainly left its impact 
on educational thought and that the essential elements of 
the system are fundamentally sound, and that with 
necessary modifications these can form a part of edecation, 
not only at the primary stage, but at all stages in our national 
system. These elements are (1) productive activity in 
education: (2) correlation of the curriculum with the 
productive activity and the physical and social 
environment: and (3) intimate contact between the schoo! 
and the local community (Ministry of Education, 1966, p. 
28). 

The essential principles of basic education are so 
important that they should guide and shape the education 
system at all levels. This is the essence of our proposals: 
and in view of this, we are not in favour of designating any 
one stage of education as basic education (Ministry of 
Education, 1966, p. 209). 


Apparently, the Commission seems to be highly 
appreciative of basic education. But the practical implications 
of their proposals in this regard proved to be detrimental to 
the best interests of basic education as indicated below: 


The report of the Education Commission was considered 
by the Government of India: and as a result National Policy 
on Education was formulated and duly adopted by the 
Parliament in 1968. The statement of the Policy is quite 
silent about basic education as such. It is assumed that 
‘elementary education’ mentioned in the statement has 
replaced basic education. The same thing is noticeable in 
all the plans that have been worked out since then. 
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the educated public 

The Central Ministry of Education had to muse a stateemcost. 
regarding the concept of hauc education im order to remove 
mrvundervtandsngs about ts different aupecte Bot ia practice 
this concept coukd mot work out om a large scale because of 
the scarcaty of revouroes, boch haman amd material Imuead a 
subdued programme was launched to onentate traditional 
clementary «hooks towards the hax pattern by introducing 
some inexpensive activities inchading simple crafts im the 
schools. This measure presented, at best, only a distorted 
picture of basic education in which the productive work went 
by default and the subject teaching followed the traditional 
lines. Later the recommendations of the Education Commission 
proved to be an obituary note, as it were, notwithstanding 
their high-(jown commendations of the principles of basac 
education. By substituting for productive 
activity, they eroded the very spirit of basic edecation. Itis a 
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nebulous concept of work-experience. But that too, has not 
made any perceptible headway so far. 

Thus, we see that efforts to make craft-centred education 
pay its way even partially were either not ventured at all 
or made timidly and haltingly under the most difficult 
conditions, such as, lack of cooperation from the related 
government departments of Supply, Industry and Commerce 
whose help was indispensable. Unfortunately, the state 
governments whose responsibility it was to implement the 
scheme of basic education were generally found luke-warm. 
The teachers too were not trained properly for the task, 
nor were they stimulated otherwise to do their best. So far as 
the parents of the children were concerned, no efforts were 
made to educate or mobilise them in support of the new system. 
No wonder, they sometimes resisted the spread of basic 
education. 

Even Zakir Hussain expressed his sense of sorrow while 
describing the state of basic education in his V.B. Patel 
Memorial Lectures in 1958. He said that after having seen a 
fairly large number of basic schools in the country, a 
distressing feeling had grown on him that, 


We have, by and large, not achieved what might have been 
easily attainable in organised work schools. . . . Just as we 
can turn a so-called intellectual book-school into a 
mechanical memory training school, as we have, God bless 
us, succeeded in doing in hundreds of thousands of 
schools without a dog barking and without yet preventing 
their number from jumping up higher and higher, so we 
can, as we in quite a few cases, succeed in making our work 
school, the basic school, a place of mechanical work. The 
work is extraneously and uniformly prescribed, there is no 
semblance of a spontaneous motivation in the child, he is 
supremely ignorant of any personal or social purpose 
behind his work. He starts with no interest except, perhaps, 
curiosity and the appeal of doing something with his hands. 


He carries on as he is told to. He begins with no problem he 
has to solve. . .. He does not have to think out any possible 
alternative methods of solving the non-existent problem 
.... He is occasionally made to work—usually, not 
regularly— and those who make him do so usually satisfied 
with any result (Mujeeb, 1972, p. 124). 


IMPACT OF BASIC EDUCATION 


We have noted in the preceding section that after the Third 
Five-Year Plan, the government documents have not 
mentioned anything about the progress of basic education, 
as such, not even quantitatively. So far as its qualitative aspect 
is concerned, no comprehensive research has been so far made 
to assess it. There is no scientific evidence to warrant any 
definite conclusion in this regard. However, the findings of 
certain isolated studies throw some light on this aspect. The 
most significant source that one can lay hands on is the report 
of the Assessment Committee on Basic Education which is 
based on an overall survey of the state of basic education as 
it obtained in the country in1956. These sources indicate 
clearly that all was not well on qualitative front, and that the 
education provided in the so-called basic schools left much 
to be desired. 

It is true that neither quantitatively nor qualitatively did 
basic education make much headway. But this is not to say 
that it has made no positive impact on elementary education 
in India. On the contrary there is sufficient evidence to show 
that by and large programmes of ordinary schools and attitudes 
of students, teachers and other concerned people have been 
influenced in one way or other by the concept of basic education 
and as a result certain worthwhile educative activities have 
been introduced not only in elementary schools but also in 
high schools. What is more, a significant section of public 
opinion is veering around in favour of the basic principle of 
production-oriented education. 
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BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE (PUNE) 


M.G. Dhadphale 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune was 
founded on 6 July 1917, to commemorate the name and work 
of Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who may be justifiably 
regarded as the foremost pioneer of scientific orientology in 
this country. The institute is a public organisation registered 
under Societies Registration Act of 1860; it is administered by 
a Regulating Council duly elected by the general body of 
members and an Executive Board elected by the Regulating 
Council. It is partially supported by annual earmarked grants 
from the Maharashtra government which has five 
representatives on the Regulating Council and two on the 
Executive Board. The institute also has received grants from 
the Government of India for specific research projects. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute normally works 
through its four main departments: (1) Mahabharata and 
Research Unit, (2) Manuscripts, (3) Publication, and 
(4) Postgraduate Teaching and Research. 


1. MAHABHARATA 


In 1919, the institute undertook to prepare and publish a Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata. This enormous literary project 
(19 volumes containing 13,000 demy quarto pages) was 
completed in 1966. The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
has been hailed by competent scholars all over the world as 
an outstanding monument of Indian scholarship. 
Subsequently, the Institute also prepared and published a 
Critical Edition of the Harivamsa and the Pratika Index to the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and the Harivamsa (6 
volumes containing 4,768 pages). The critically constituted 
text of the Great Epic and the Harivamsa (5 volumes containing 
3,150 pages) has also been published. The Institute is now 
occupied with the last item in the great project of the Critical 
Edition, namely, the Epilogue, which is expected to constitute 
a comprehensive and critical cultural study of the 
Mahabharata. As a preliminary to this Epilogue, the Institute 
is preparing an exhaustive Cultural Index of the Mahabharata. 


2. MANUSCRIPTS 


When the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was founded 
in 1917, the then Government of Bombay handed over its 
collection of Manuscripts (nearly 20,000 manuscripts) to the 
Institute. The Institute has, all these years, been looking after 


the preservation, lending out, and cataloguing of these 
manuscripts, and, as the Government reports would testify, 
the work of the Institute in this connection has been most 
exemplary. Scholars in India and outside have been assiduously 
making use of these manuscripts thanks to the prompt service 
of the Institute, The Institute further helps scholars in their 
research work by securing for them manuscripts (or their 
copies) from other Indian and foreign collections. The Institute 
has also been steadily building up its own collection of 
manuscripts. 


3. PUBLICATION 


The Institute has a regular programme of publications. Its 
publications include: (i) Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, 
(ii) Government Oriental Series (iii) Bhandarkar Oriental Series, 
(iv) Postgraduate and Research Department Publications, (v) 
Research Unit Publications Series, (vi) All India Oriental 
Conference Proceedings, and (vii) Miscellaneous Publications. 
The catalogue of the Institute's publications lists nearly 250 
titles. Some of the more important publications in this series 
are: History of Dharmasastra by P.V. Kane (5 volumes 
containing 6,884 pages), Kielhorn's editions of the Wakarana- 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali and the Paribhasendusekhara of 
Nagojibhatta, Vasudevasastri Abhyankar's editions 
of the Sribhasya of Ramanuja and the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
of Sayana-Madhava, P.L. Vaidya's edition of the Prakrit 
Grammar of Hemacandra, U.M. Daudpota's edition of the 
Tarikh-I-Sind, the Paribhasasamgraha by K.V. Abhyankar, 
the Devanagari editions of the Dhammasamgani and the 
Atthasalini by P.V. Bapat and R.D. Vadekar, the Jinaratnakosa 
edited by H.D. Velankar, Shan Chien-P 'I-P'o-sha by P.V. Bapat 
and A. Hirakawa, and the Vedic Bibliography by R.N. 
Dandekar. 


4. TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


The Postgraduate and Research Department of the Institute 
is a Constituent Institution of the University of Poona. It 
actively participates in the Postgraduate and Research 
Guidance programme of the University. It is also occupied 
with its own research projects and publications. 

The Institute possesses a fairly rich collection of books 
and journals; it publishes a research journal, Annals, which 
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has now established itself as one of the leading research 
journals in the field of Orientology; it also has its own Press 
and Guest House. The head office of the All-India Oriental 
Conference is located at the Institute. 

In short, the Institute has been effectively playing the role 
of a very significant national and international centre of 
Indological Studies and Research. 

The programme of research and publication, on which the 
Institute proposes to concentrate during the next few years, 
will consist of: 


(1) Epilogue of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
beginning with the Cultural Index of the 
Mahabharata. 

(2) Critical Editions of Select Works mainly based on the 
Manuscripts available at the Institute. 


(3) Reprints of old publications which are in great 
demand. 

(4) Vedic Bibliography which is a continuing research 
project. 

(5) Research Monographs by the Scholars of the 
Institute. 


(6) Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts. 
(7) Indian Languages and Culture. 


In view of the rapidly growing number of library books and 
Institute’s publications, the Institute has constructed an 
additional building to serve as library-extension-cum-stackroom. 
Recently the Institute put on network the critical text of the 
Mahabharata and also brought out a CD-ROM of the same. In 
future the rest of the publications will be put on the CD-ROM. 
At present the Institute has published 325 research books. 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 


J. Veera Raghavan 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, with its headquarters in Mumbai and 
Kendras or Centres in major towns and cities of India, is a 
unique educational institution which caters to formal 
education, non-formal education and lifelong education. The 
Bhavan’s schools and colleges combine formal education with 
non-formal education, particularly value education, whereas 
its Book University and activities in more than 100 Kendras all 
over the country and abroad promote both non-formal 
education and life long education. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has been accorded the status of 
an educational institution of national eminence by the 
Government of India. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded on 7 November 1938 
by Dr K.M. Munshi, a veteran freedom fighter, an able 
statesman, an eminent lawyer and an outstanding literary figure 
who wrote in Gujarati and English. Founded with the blessings 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Bhavan has as its motto, Vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam—‘the world is one family’ and Aa no bhadraah 
kratavo yantu vishwatah—Let noble thoughts come to us 
from every side.” 

The Bhavan is presently headed by Shri R. Venkataraman, 
former President of India. 

There are more than 60 Bhavan's Vidyashrams or schools 
in different parts of the country. The Bhavan also runs degree 
colleges in Arts, Science and Commerce, Engineering College, 
Computer Institutes and Institutes of Management and 
Communications. 


BHAVAN’S PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 


‘Our culture’, wrote Kulpti Munshi, ‘is not a composite bundle 
of different ways nor a regimented unity. It is a synthesis 
reaching new levels of equilibrium under the unifying 
influence of certain fundamental values. The ways of life 
which India is thus synthesising, have not been splinters, 
but whole cultures—each with a rich personality of its own’. 

This unique cultural unity in plurality, the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan believes, can be preserved only through value-based 
education and an educational system having strong roots in 
Indian culture. In pursuance of this philosophy, efforts are 
made to provide an environment in the Bhavan's Vidyashramas, 
wherein students assimilate and integrate the best in the ‘new’ 
without alienating themselves from our wholesome and time- 
honoured traditions and values. 


SHIKSHANA BHARATI 


The Bhavan has set up a separate department, Shikshana 
Bharati, to coordinate educational activities in all its 
educational institutions. Shikshana Bharati acts as an advisory 
body to provide policy guidelines to Bhavan's various 
educational institutions, It conducts orientation workshops 
for Bhavan's teachers nation-wide. While due importance is 
given to all aspects of pedagogy, special emphasis is laid on 
value education. 

Shikshana Bharati initiates analysis of results of the Board 
examination of all the Bhavan’s schools using a computer 
programme with the primary purpose to help schools identify 
their strengths and weaknesses and initiate remedial 
enrichment activities. In addition, Shikshana Bharati has 
developed a comprehensive computer programme to evaluate 
performance of Bhavan's schools in academic areas as well 
as non-academics. The evaluation is meant to serve as a 
feedback to a school to enable it to plan future activities more 
meaningfully. 

The Bhavan’s schools and colleges also harness non-formal 
educational resources available with various departments of 
the Bhavan. Among others, these include: 


SANSKRIT STUDIES 


1. Mumbadevi Adarsha Samskrita Mahavidyalaya 
established in Mumbai in 1939, is a leading centre for higher 
studies in Sanskrit, Shastras, Vedic rituals and Astronomy. 
The Mahavidyalaya is affiliated to Rashtriya Sanskrit 
Sansthan, New Delhi. 

2. Shastriya Samskrit Pariksha Vibhag established in Mumbai 
in 1945, conducts higher Sanskrit examinations in Praveshika, 
Purva Madhyama, Uttara Madhyama, Shastri (equivalent to 
BA) and Acharya (equivalent to MA). Many of these 
examinations conducted in 25 centres in different parts of the 
country are recognised by several state governments and also 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi. 

3. Saral Sanskrit Pariksha Vibhag was started in 1956 to 
provide easy introductory courses in Sanskrit for the benefit 
of younger students. Examinations are held twice a year in 
over 500 centres including those in New York, Bahrain, UAE 
and Abu Dhabi. Till date more than two million students have 
taken advantage of these examinations. 
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4. Gita Vidyalaya started in 1946 conducts classes in 
Bhagavadgita at various centres in the country and also in 
UK, USA, Bahrain, UAE and Abu Dhabi. Examinations are 
conducted twice a year. 

5. Mungalal Goenka Institute of P-G. Studies and Research 
in Indology, Sanskrit and Indian Culture started in 1939 is 
recognised by the University of Mumbai for MA and PhD 
level studies. 


VALUE EDUCATION THROUGH POPULAR FOLK 
MEDIUM 


Harikatha and Kirtan are popular folk medium to propagate 
our ageless culture. Stories from the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas are narrated in local languages 
like Marathi and Kannada; the narration is embellished with 
devotional music. The Bhavan has set up Sant Jnaneshwar 
Harikatha and Kirtan Mahavidyalaya in Pune to train 
Kirtankars to carry on this tradition. 


FOUNDATION AND CULTURAL COURSES 


1. The Department of Foundation and Cultural Courses 
started in 1978, offers correspondence courses in Bharatiya 
Vidya Visharada, Vedanta Visharada, Bhagavadagita Visharada, 
Sanskrit Bhasha Visharada, Upanishad Visharada and 
Subhashita Sudha. 


ANCIENT INSIGHTS AND MODERN DISCOVERIES 
PROJECT 


1. Science and Technology: This wing located in Mumbai, 
undertakes correlative studies concerning astronomy and 
atomic theory. For environmental studies a separate institute, 
Institute of Environmental and Ecological Management and 
Research has been set up in Coorg in Karnataka. 

2. Life and Health Sciences: Swami Prakashananda 
Ayurveda Research Centre (SPARC) was set up in Mumbai 
for medical service, education and research. It has brought 
out a comprehensive work on Medicinal Plants in India. 

3. Synthesis of Science and Human Values: Gandhi Centre 
of Science and Human Values was set up in Bangalore to 
undertake in-depth studies of scientific and spiritual 
values. 


BHARATIYA ITIHASA VIBHAG 


Setup in 1944 with Dr R. C. Majumdar as the Editor, this unit 
of the Bhavan has brought out an 11 volume History and 
Culture of the Indian People. To this day this remains the 
most comprehensive history of India written by Indian 
historians. 


BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY 


Book University is a pioneer in the field of providing our people 
with inexpensive but good reading material of lasting value. 
Books on life, literature and culture in easy to understand 


styles at affordable prices are brought out in this series. 
CULTURE COURSE READERS 


The Bhavan has published a series of books, called Culture 
Course Readers to promote value education. Stories drawn 
from our history, literature and mythology help in bringing 
out the eternal values of India. These books are used not only 
in the Bhavan's schools but also in many other schools all 
over the country. 


BHAVAN-PRISM SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS PROJECT 


In this age of knowledge explosion, when school textbooks 
are tending to become more and more information-centred, 
the Bhavan decided to develop a series of child-centred 
school textbooks. Working with Prism Books Pvt. Ltd, a 
reputed publisher from Bangalore, the Bhavan has 
produced child-friendly and activity-oriented school 
textbooks up to Class VIII in Science, Mathematics and 
Social Studies. 


GANDHI INSTITUTE OF COMPUTER EDUCATION 
AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


The Centre, with branches in different parts of the country, 
provides free job-oriented computer education in computer 
science to the economically backward section of the 
community. 


RAJENDRA PRASAD INSTITUTE OF 
COMMUNICATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Rajendra Prasad Institute of Communication and Management 
conducts postgraduate diploma courses in Management and 
Communications. Recognised by several state governments 
and universities, these professional courses provide much 
needed orientation to middle cadre management personnel. 


FINE ARTS 


Bharatiya Kala Kendra established in 1948 and Bharatiya 
Sangeet and Nartan Shikshapeeth established in 1946 trains 
students in classical music, dance and drama. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan strives hard to help children and 
teenagers to develop an all round personality with modern 
outlook and at the same time with strong roots in our ageless 
culture. 

Besides being recognised by the central government as an 
educational institution of national eminence, the Government 
of India conferred on the Bhavan ‘Communal Harmony Award 
1999” in recognition of the its outstanding contribution to 
communal harmony and national integration. In 1992, the 
Priyadarshini Academy, Mumbai, conferred on the Bhavan 
‘Rajiv Gandhi Award for National Integration’. 


BLOCK RESOURCE CENTRES AND 
CLUSTER RESOURCE CENTRES 


D.D. Yaday 


BACKGROUND 


Teachers’ education does not end with their formal pre-service 
training, where they are guided for a definite goal and are 
initiated to the teaching profession, No profession can afford 
to remain contented with only pre-service education and 
training of its members, as it shall amount to remaining ignorant 
of new developments in the field. It is true of teaching 
profession too. Henderson (1978) pointed out that: 


The further training of teachers in service works like a tonic, 
like an injection that helps to protect the body from different 
diseases, and the commonest disease teachers suffer from 
is arteriosclerosis, that is long set habits that become a 
second nature forcing them to act always in the old well- 
established way, independently of the transformed world 
around them. 


Explosion of knowledge and growth of science and 
information technology have contributed to the need to have 
new methodology of curriculum transaction and evaluation. 
Change in social scenario also becomes the important factor 
for the changing direction of teachers’ growth. In addition 
teachers need opportunities to upgrade their skills continuing 
education compensates for the shortcomings of formal 
training. Therefore, personal renewal system will help teachers 
to improve the education system. 

NPE (1986) and its revised version (1992) very clearly state 
that teacher education is a continuous process and its pre- 
service and in-service components are inseparable. In other 
words, life long re-current and continuing education is needed 
for continuous improvement in quality of school education. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION—INDIAN SCENARIO 


At the national level, various organisations such as NCERT 
and NIEPA are providing in-service education to teacher 
educators, key persons and state level administrators. State 
level organisations like SCERTs, IASEs, DIETs and CTEs, 
provide in-service education to teacher educators, teachers 
and supervisors. At the local level school complexes were in 
operation for the training of teachers in many states of the 
country, even in the pre-Independence days. After the 
Independence, establishment of school complexes were first 


recommended by an education committee in Maharashtra in 
1948, followed by the Education Commission (1964-66) and 
later by NPE 1986. In the content of district and local level 
management of education, programmes of Action (1992) states 
that school complexes will be promoted as network institutions 
on a flexible pattern to provide synergic alliances to encourage 
professionalism among teachers to ensure observance of 
norms and conduct and to enable the sharing of experiences 
and facilities. The school complexes were expected to serve 
as the lowest viable unit of area planning and will form a cluster 
of 8-10 institutions enabling them to reinforce cach other by 
exchanging resources, personnel, material, tcaching aids, and 
using them in sharing basis. 

It was expected that in course of time, school complexes 
when fully developed will take over much of the inspection 
functions including educational mapping, grading of 
institutions and identifying strengths and weaknesses of 


NEW GRASS ROOT LEVEL STRUCTURES 


DPEP with its focus on decentralised planning and 
management has made serious efforts and devised new 
strategies for linking teacher training with school processes 
and classroom practices. A new intervention strategy was 
developed in DPEP districts by establishing support structures 
at block and cluster levels in the form of Block Resource Centers 
(BRCs) and Cluster Resource Centers (CRCs) during 1994-95, 
The idea of establishing BRCs and CRCs slowly emerges as 
alternative to the idea of school complexes. 


CONCEPT 


Block Resource Centres, as the name suggests, are visualised 
to give impetus to primary education at the block level by 
providing opportunities and facilities to primary school 
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teachers and heads, AE and NFE workers for their professional 
growth. They are visualised to facilitate continuing education 
of primary teachers, provide them extension services and help 
them to conduct action research to solve their classroom 
problems and improve quality of education in the block. They 
are also expected to act as a strong link in the educational 
administration of the block by rendering assistance in 
supervision of schools and collection of statistics relating to 
primary education of the block. 


NEED OF SETTING UP OF BRCs 


Currently, at the national level, agencies like NCERT, NIEPA, 
Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, CIIL and CIEFL, K VS, CBSE organise 
in-service education programmes for educational experts and 
resource persons. At the state level, SCERTS/SIEs, State Boards 
of Secondary Education, extension service departments of 
teacher education institutions, centres of continuing education 
and voluntary associations perform this function. As the 
elementary teacher education institutions were not able to 
meet the challenges. Therefore, NPE 1986 and its POA 
recommended the setting up of pace setting District Institutes 
of Education and Training (DIETs) to provide academic and 
resource support at the grass root level to elementary 
education and adult education. These institutes were 
visualised to perform three main functions: training, 
development and action research. Experience, however, has 
shown that to reach each and every primary school teacher, 
some mechanism at the block level is urgently required. Since 
this arrangement needs inputs like finance, physical and 
human resources, complete involvement of the community, 
appropriate textbooks, curriculum transactional strategies, 
adequate planning and management and above all dedicated 
teachers in the system, NPE and POA 1992 recommended the 
setting up of BRCs and CRCs at the block and area level in a 
phased manner. BRCs would act as a link between CRCs and 
higher institutions involved with the professional growth of 
in-service teachers and administration of education in the 
district and state. In short, they will be extension of DIETs at 
the sub-district/block level and will serve as mini ‘DIETs’ to 
provide the necessary impetus to primary education. 


OBJECTIVES OF BLOCK RESOURCE CENTRE 
The main objectives of a Block Resource Centre (BRC) are to: 


(i) provide guidance to the CRCs in carrying out their 
day-to-day activities; 
(ii) monitor academic activities of CRCs and primary 
schools; 
Gii) provide resource support —human and material, and 
other basic facilities of library, audio-video cassettes 
etc., needed by the CRCs of a block; 


(iv) identify in-service needs of teachers working in 
primary schools and workers of AE and NFE centres; 

(v) organise short-term training programmes for heads 
of primary schools, primary teachers and AE and 
NFE workers; and 

(vi) provide feedback to DIETs and Regional Institute of 
Education (RIE) regarding the educational needs and 
problems in the blocks. 


FUNCTIONS OF BRCs 
A BRC will perform the following functions: 


1. ABRC will develop and implement block level plan of 
professional activities for the professional growth of 
teachers. It will organise in-service education 
programmes on different educational theme for heads 
and teachers of primary schools and AE and NFE 
workers and for the faculty of CRCs so as to help 
them to discharge their responsibilities effectively. 
Monthly meetings with CRCs will provide feedback 
to BRCs of areas where CRCs need to be strengthened 
and provided additional inputs. 

The BRC faculty shall undertake field visits to have 
on-the-spot observation of the functioning of the 
CRCs and to provide guidance in planning, 
management and supervision of in-service 
programmes and other educational matters. 

2. BRC faculty will maintain liaison between CRCs on 
one hand and DIET, SCERT, RIE, etc., on the other 
hand and will see to the smooth running of CRCs 
under its jurisdiction. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRCs 
1. Location and Jurisdiction 


A BRC may be located in a primary or secondary or senior 
secondary school known for good educational standards, 
having adequate physical facilities and located at a place 
convenient to its CRCs or if possible at nearby place from a 
DIET or RIE. It will be entrusted with the responsibility of 
facilitating smooth functioning of CRCs located in the block. 


2. Building 


Ideally speaking a BRC should have premises of its own 
having provision for hostel facility with two rooms (one of 
which should be a big room or hall for organising in-service 
programmes). These rooms should be sufficient enough for 
organising in-service programmes providing accommodation 
for staff of a BRC and facilities. A BRC is supposed to have: 
(i) multi-purpose room for seminars, workshops, lectures, etc., 


(ii) resource room with suitable storage and display area for 
print and non-print material, kits, children’s work, etc., (iii) 
space for staff at least four rooms for academic staff, one for 
the head of the BRC and three for 6 academic staff, and a 
multi-purpose room for non-academic staff; (iv) living space 
for chowkidar; (v) visitors’ room/lounge; and (vi) residential 
accommodation. 


3. Equipment for Educational Activities 


e Tables and chairs for participants of in-service 
programmes 

e Over head projector 

e TV, VCR, audio-video cassettes, 

e Raw materials for art & craft workshops and for 
preparation of A.V. aids, etc. 


4. Equipment for Library-cum-Reading Room 


e Cupboards/racks for books 

e Sufficient number of books, journals and educational 
magazines, etc. 

e Tables and chairs for reading room. 

e Catalogue cabinet 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Each BRC will have an advisory committee to help in 
formulating annual calendar of activities, to advise on policy 
matter, and maximum utilisation of resources and in monitoring, 
supervising and evaluating the programmes of CRCs of a block. 
It will comprise of: head of the BRC; senior coordinator of the 
BRC; expert from RIE; principal of a DIET; expert from SCERT; 
expert from professional organisation(s) and/or NGOs, and 
educationist of repute. 


PROGRAMME PLANNING 


Programmes of a BRC will vary in direct relationship to the 
policy of the DIET and the block within which it is located, 
geographical characteristics of the area, in-service needs of 
teachers and heads of primary schools, and the nature of 
leadership provided to it. The range and diversity of 
programmes will depend on the leadership of the director/ 
head of BRC because he/she will have to decide the nature of 
contribution it can make in the local education community, the 
nature and amount of practical work required in a programme, 
whether to have resource oriented activity programme or 
servicing type activities (providing A.V. equipment) etc. In 
fact, programme planning should be a comprehensive task. 
Courses should be planned with the individual circumstances 
. of teachers in mind. There should be no communication gap 
between the course providers and the teachers; there should 
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be clarification of objectives and course material. Information 
about commencement of a course should be circulated/ 
publicised accurately so that the volunteers (teachers) know 
when and for what they are volunteering. It should be decided 
before hand whether a mixed ability group is needed or teachers 
of a particular level/class are required to attend a course; 
whether it has to be a school-based course with limited 
objectives and clientele, or teachers of different schools having 
similar needs are to be involved. Planning in fact should start 
form knowledge of what local teachers are doing so that they 
feel the need, significance and relevance of the programmes 
offered to them. 

A BRC will organise two types of programmes one for the 
staff of CRC, once in a month to take stock of the work done 
by each of them as well as to help them in planning their 
prospective programmes and to provide them feedback on 
their day-to-day activities. Secondly, a BRC will organise in- 
service programmes from time to time for heads of primary 
schools/primary teachers of elementary schools, AE and NFE 
workers. 

A BRC while planning a programme should coordinate 
efforts with the providers of support services of the area, that 
is, local college of education, ETTIs, IASEs, University 
departments of education, DIETs, BRCs, BDO, BEO, etc., to 
avoid duplication of efforts or gaps in the range of services 
offered to the teachers. 

Support services such as teaching aids, A.V. recording, 
photography, art and craft, etc., should be made available to 
the teachers. Opportunities to involve community in 
educational programmes should be availed. The activities 
should be organised by persons having practical experience 
and leadership qualities. Teachers should be informed about 
detailed quarterly programmes and activities of a BRC well in 
advance to enable them to plan their timely in-service 
involvement. Supplements, if needed, may also be sent during 
the term. A teacher from each school may be assigned the 
duty to act as a liaison between the school and the 
Centre so as to provide feedback to the Centre in the form of 
reactions of teachers to the ‘quarterly programmes’ and their 
requests for inclusion of certain topics in the in-service 
courses. A BRC on its part may visit schools and discuss with 
their heads different measures which can make in-service 


programmes more effective. 
LINKAGES WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Networking with a number of government and non-government 
institutions is visualised as it is fundamental to the success of 
any scheme. 

Linkages with RIEs 


Two types of training programmes will have to be developed 
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by RIEs for DIET and BRC faculty. First, they will have to be 
provided with awareness modules, such as, need and 
methodology of organising in-service training programmes, 
role and functions of Village Education Committees/School 
Education Committees, networking of different institutions 
and the role of DIETs; core elements of primary school 
curriculum and transactional strategies for the same; concepts, 
objectives and strategies for the development of competencies 
related to minimum levels of learning; concept, objectives and 
components of the scheme of Operation Blackboard; strategies 
of micro planning at the block and village levels, etc. Secondly, 
orientation in content upgradation and methodology of 
teaching will be required. Orientation in multigrade teaching 
strategies, selected and difficult concepts in mathematics, 
language, EVS I & II, health/art education and practical work 
related to content and methodology will have to be provided. 
The transactional modalities will comprise reading materials, 
group discussion, field work, team work, demonstrations, 
construction of tests, etc. Thus, capacity building in planning, 
i.e., developing, strengthening, sustaining and improving 
planning skills is crucial to the role of institutions at and below 
the district level. This may be taken care of by the RIEs for 
DIET and BRC faculty through orientation programmes. Last 
but not the least, they can develop capacity of DIET and BRC 
faculty to design and undertake evaluation and monitoring of 
their various programmes. They will also provide academic 
guidance in the day-to-day functioning of BRCs and CRCs 
and also as and when a request to this effect is made. In short, 
RIEs will identify DIETs that will be associated in this task in 
a phased manner. They will make need assessment of such 
DIET faculty members, plan in-service orientation programmes 
for them, develop course design for the orientation 
programmes, prepare training materials, undertake regular 
training programmes in developing, improving, sustaining and 
strengthening skills in planning and management and 
organising programmes at block level. They will also monitor 
the work of associated DIET faculty and provide feedback to 
them as well as the central agency. 


Linkages with SCERTs 


SCERTS will act as the nodal agency at state level to implement 
the scheme of CRCs. SCERTS will handle financial matters like 
receiving funds from central government, making the same 
available to DIETs, BRCs and CRCs in the state, seeing to 
their proper utilisation and making arrangement for accounting 
and auditing. It will be their responsibility to submit statement 
of expenditure to the central agency. 


Linkages with DIETs 


A DIET may act as the main agency for providing orientation 
to BRCs’ faculty regarding their role and responsibilities. It 


may also provide academic support to faculty or BRCs of their 
jurisdiction in the organisation of induction courses, 
orientation courses for teachers and educational activities. It 
may also monitor activities of BRCs in terms of institutional 
arrangements, achievements, collection and analysis of data 
and arrangements for corrective measures based on evaluation 
and supervision of their work. It may further intimate findings 
of evaluation to the faculty of BRCs. Heads and assistant 
teachers having experience in primary education, experts from 
local high/higher secondary school may be oriented to extend 
cooperation in providing/sharing physical facilities of the 
institution with BRC faculty. 

Heads and faculty of Block Resource Centres may be 
oriented by the DIETs concerned: in the methodology for 
identifying in-service needs of primary school teachers; in 
planning, organisation, evaluation and management of in- 
service education programmes, in understanding the 
objectives of primary education, in providing equality of 
opportunity to learners of diverse background, education of 
the disadvantaged, teaching of physically and mentally 
challenged in inclusive situations, learners in the development 
of communication skills, in understanding the concept of micro 
planning in UPE, OB, multigrade teaching, pupil participation 
and retention, handling large sized classes, continuous 
comprehensive evaluation, internal monitoring of programmes, 
mastery level learning, upgradation of subject content of 
teachers, in involving parental and community in the education 
of pupils and achieving targets of UPE, gender equality, 
improving status of women, action research, use of 
environmental resources, innovative strategies of teaching, 
role of village education committees, organisation of 
co-curricular activities, avoiding duplication of efforts 
between BRCs set up under DPEP and BRCs under the scheme 
of CRCs. The transactional modalities will comprise reading 
materials, group discussion, field work, team work, 
demonstrations, etc. 

A BRC faculty may provide feedback to the DIET regarding 
activities and programmes of CRCs and help in developing 
materials, their tryout and testing of innovations, etc. It will 
also keep DIET informed about its own academic programmes, 
and calendar of activities. 


Linkages with Block Education Officer (BEO) 


BRCs may be in direct touch with the BEO as he/she looks 
after the educational plans and their implementation at the 
block level and supervises schools. BRCs may organise 
programmes for the professional development of the teachers. 
Therefore, BEO should have complete knowledge and 
understanding of what transpires in the programmes of the 
BRCs so that he/she may appreciate the same during visits to 
schools. BRCs can also facilitate the work of BEO by 
circulating instructions received from block education office 


to teacher centres and schools and by providing assistance 
in the supervision of schools. 


Linkages with CRCs 


A BRC will act as a significant link between the DIET and 
CRCs of its area. It will provide guidance in the day to day 
work of CRCs as well as leadership training in organising 
programmes, how to encourage teachers and community in 
the activities of CRCs, how to delegate tasks, and how to 
evaluate CRCs’ achievements. Illustrative guidelines on how 
to identify problems and tackle them may be provided to CRCs 
from time to time. Further, a BRC will coordinate and monitor 
plans of CRCs. It will also provide academic support to CRCs 
by organising group discussion on different subjects, 
professional problems, locally relevant teaching-learning 
materials, evaluation tools from different areas of curriculum, 
community interaction, providing audio-video cassettes, and 
organisation of programmes for NFE and AE functionaries. 
Heads and coordinators of CRCs will be oriented with all the 
processes and programmes of EFA, UPE and UEE. They will 
also be provided training in child-centred learning, 
empowerment of teachers, how to motivate parents of 
backward class/disadvantaged groups to send their children 
to schools, etc. Besides this, CRC faculty can be oriented in 
themes in which BRC faculty itself will be oriented by DIET 
faculty associated with the scheme. 

It will provide feedback to DIET regarding the activities and 
programmes of CRCs and will carry out DIET’s instructions/ 
suggestions for the improvement of functioning of CRCs. 


CLUSTER RESOURCE CENTRES (CRCs) 


CRC is the lowest in educational ladder established for the 
professional growth of primary teachers and providing on the 
spot help to primary school teachers, head of primary schools 
for the effective functioning and qualitative development of 
primary education with a more local relevance. 


Location and Jurisdiction 


Location of a CRC has a bearing on its work, mode of operation 
and functions. Therefore it should be located in relation to its 
catchment area, which should be a compact one with a radius of 
5-8 km, serving about 5 to 10 schools. The actual number of 
schools to be served by a CRC will depend on the closeness of 
the schools, i.e., they should not be scattered over long distances. 


Infrastructure and Equipment 
A CRC should have sufficient number of rooms for organising 


programmes. It can be a purposely built premises on sharing 
basis, but the building should have scope for extension 
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facilities of a TV, VCR and audio-video cassettes, etc. It should 
preferably be housed in an upper primary or primary school. 


Equipment for Educational Activities 


e Tables and chairs for the multipurpose big room/hall 
€ Over head projector 

e TV & VCR, audio-video cassettes 

e Blackboard 


Library Facility 


e Sufficient number of books, journal, educational 
magazines, etc. 

e Book shelves 

e Tables and chairs for Reading Room 

e Catalogue Cabinet 


Staff 


Adequately staffed CRC is a pre-requisite for good local 
preparation of programmes and follow-up work. A CRC should 
have its own permanent staff but as the number of centres 
envisaged in the scheme is large, it is in the fitness of things 
to have the services of the staff of the institution where a CRC 
is to be located. In the long run, when CRC get established, 
they should have their own staff. 


(i) Head of the centre 
Gi) One teacher to work as Coordinator (Full-time) 
(iii) Clerk 


Advisory Committee 


A CRC should have an Advisory Committee to help its faculty 
on short-term and long-term policy matters, formulation of 
annual calendar of activities, utilisation of resources, etc. 
Advisory Committee should comprise of: (i) head of the 
institution where the CRC is located; (ii) coordinator; (iii) block 
Education Officer and BRC Coordinator; (iv) member of the 
BRC ofthe block in which the CRC is located; (v) member ofa 
local ETTI, (DIET if located in the same area); (vi) teachers of 
primary schools who play an active role in the centre; (vii) 
experts from professional organisation(s), NGOs and voluntary 
organisation(s); and (viii) member of Village Education 
Committee/School Education Committee. 


Programme Planning 


ACRC will organise two types of programmes, namely, monthly 
meeting and orientation programmes. The monthly meetings 
of primary teachers shall be organised to take stock of the 
experiences of teachers, problems faced by them and measures 
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BOARDS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


D.V. Sharma 


A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The present education system in India is the result of Woods 
Despatch of 1854. To a great extent, it laid the foundation of 
the present university system in the country. Universities so 
established also included in their jurisdiction examinations at 
the end of 10-year school. This examination was termed as 
‘matriculation’ examination. For a fairly long time, the 
curriculum of school education was dominated by the 
university system. A few steps that were taken prior to 
independence to give autonomy to school education resulted 
in the establishment of UP Board of High School and 
Intermediate Examination in 1923 and Madras Board in around 
the same time. The first attempt to have an in-depth planning 
of school education was made by the Sergeant Committee in 
1944. This was more or less on the model of British school 
system. 

Major departure from the dominance of the university 
system was made only after India attained independence and 
that too when Mudaliar Commission set up in 1952 made a 
serious attempt to define the role of secondary education in 
this country and the objectives which secondary education 
must aim at. That Commission is also known as the Secondary 
Education Commission. It talked about starting secondary level 
technical schools. It laid emphasis on reforms in curriculum 
and examination system at the secondary stage. The boards 
of school education began coming into existence after the 
report of that Commission. The Education Commission, 1964- 
66 reinforced the recommendations of the Mudaliar 
Commission. In fact, it strengthened secondary education by 
suggesting that it should be for a period of 12 years in place of 
11 years suggested by Mudaliar Commission. The Education 
Commission, 1964-66 very clearly stated that the entire 
education up to class 12 should be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the boards of school education. It was this 
Commission which, for the first time, stated that the boards of 
secondary or higher secondary education should be named 
as boards of school education as they encompass the entire 
stage of school education. The Education Commission also 
discussed about giving considerable autonomy to the boards 
and defined their functions in great detail. At present there 
are 34 Boards in India. The list of boards is given in Table 1. 

Notwithstanding the recommendations of the Mudaliar 
Commission (1952) and Education Commission (1964-66), 


different boards today have varying stages of school 
education to deal with. Accordingly. the Boards of the country 


can be broadly categorised as below: 


1, Boards of school education dealing with the entire 
school education from class | to class 12. The 
examples of this category arc the boards of Himachal 
Pradesh, J&K, Punjab, Haryana, and some of the 
boards in the North Eastern region. 

2 Boards dealing with classes 17 & 12 only. These 
boards were termed as Higher Secondary Education 


3. The third category of the boards takes care of school 
education from 9th to 12th standard. Some of the 
important boards belonging to this category are 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), 
Council for the Indian School Certificate Examinations 


schools (class I to XII) affiliated to them. 


Most of the boards referred to above were created by an 
Act of State legislation. The jurisdiction in most of the cases 
of these boards is confined to the boundaries of their respective 
State. However, CBSE, CISCE and NOS have an all-India stature. 


ALL INDIA BOARDS 


CBSE was sponsored by Government of India and was 
established in 1929 at Ajmer. The Board gradually transformed 
itself keeping in view its all India nature. It shifted to Delhi in 
1962 and its present structure was created at Delhi after that 
time. This Board has continued to respond to the changing 
needs of education in the country in curriculum, its transaction 
and evaluation system. In fact, many boards now look upon it 
as a pace-setting organisation. 

Similarly, CISCE has emerged in the present form from the 
erstwhile Anglo Indian Board. In many respects this Board 
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has also responded to the changing educational needs of the 
society. 

NOS was originally part of CBSE and it is only recently that 
it acquired the status of a separate Board when it started 
conducting examinations of its candidates independent of 
CBSE. NOS also introduced innovative curriculum and 
examination system to suit the open-learning system. It can 
be termed as a pioneering institution as far as non-formal 
education is concerned. 


ROLE AND STATUS OF BOARDS 


Till recently, most of the boards, barring a few, were concerned 
with conducting examinations at the end of class 10 and 12. In 
fact, many boards are still named as ‘boards of examination’. 
However, as a result of the Education Commission (1964—66) 
report, later on also reinforced by the Report of the Task Force 
on Role and Status of the Boards under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Amrik Singh, the boards have started transforming 


themselves into the boards of school education. It means 
are now concerned with development of curricul 
suggesting strategies for curriculum transaction, 
conducting public examinations at the end of class 10 and 12, 
It would be worth mentioning that a few boards are 
conducting public examination at the end of class 8, 
their number is small. Under the National Policy on ; 
1986/92, it has been suggested that the first terminal 
examination should be conducted only at the end of 10 years 
of schooling. 


LI 


INTERNAL FUNCTIONING 4 
The Amrik Singh Task Force Report studied the role and 
functions of the various boards besides taking into account 
the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission 1952, 
Education Commission (1964-66) and NPE 1986/92 and 
suggested that each board should have the following 
important divisions/wings: "13 


Table 1 
Boards of Secondary Education: 
Status and Date of Establishment 


al 
"d 


State Board Year of Administrative Set up e 1 
Establishment 2 
Andhra (i) Andhra Pradesh Board of Secondary Education 1953 Part of the State 
Pradesh Department of Education — 
(ii) Andhra Pradesh Board of Intermediate Education 1971 Statutory 
Assam (i) Board of Secondary Education, Assam 1962 Statutory 
(ii) Assam Higher Secondary Education Council 1984 Statutory 
Bihar G) Bihar School Examination Board 1952 Statutory 
Gi) Bihar Secondary Education Council 1980 Statutory 
Goa Goa Board of Secondary and Higher Secondary Education Statutory 
Gujarat Gujarat Secondary Education Board | 1960 | Statutory 
Haryana Haryana Board of Education | me | Statutory 
Himachal Himachal Pradesh Board of School Education Statutory 
Pradesh 
Jammu & Jammu & Kashmir State Board of School Education 1965 Statutory 
Kashmir 
Karnataka (i) Karnataka Secondary Education Examination Board 1966 Part of the State 
Department of Education 
(ii) Karnataka Board of the Pre-University Education 1970 Part of the State Department 
Pre-University Education 
Kerala Kerala Board of 1949 Statutory 
Public Examination 
Maharashtra | Maharashtra State Board of Secondary and Statutory 
Higher Secondary Education 
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T Board. 
moi mre on 4] Fer 
Madhy | Madhya Pradesh Board , 
zo [eed Nem 
Manipur | Manipur Board of Secondary Education. Statetory 
| (u) Manipur Council of Higher Secondary Education. Matter y 
Meghalaya | Meghalaya Board of School Education | wn [| Sume 
Mi | Mizoram Board of School "NUM 
—94 izoram Education Statstory 
Nagaland | Nagaland Board of School Education |. ava | Sumo 
Orissa | (i) Orissa Board of Secondary Education Statutory 
ied. (ii) Orissa Board of Higher Secondary Education Statutory 
Punjab | Punjab School Education Board |. aw» | Sutton 
ee —  — | M | Sn 
Tami Nadu (i) Tami Nadu Board of Secondary Education Past of the State 
Department of Education 
(ii) Tamil Nadu Board of Higher Secondary Education Part of the State 
“ Department of Education 
ee CON CT 
Uttar Uttar Pradesh Board of High School & 1922 | Autonomous Body under the 
Pradesh Intermediate Education 3 i : Department of Education 
West Bengal | (i) West Bengal Board of Secondary Education 1951 Statutory 
(Reconstituted 
in 1964) 
West Bengal Board of Higher Secondary Education 1929 Statutory 
(Reconstituted 
in 1962) 
All India 1929 Autonomous body under the 
Boards Government of India 
1958 Registered Society 
1989 Autonomous body under the 
Government of India 


in the country. 

(ii) In-service Training Division—to look after the in- 
service training of the teachers. The Amrik Singh 
Committee felt that the key factor in ensuring quality 
secondary education is the provision for regular in- 
service training of the teachers. It, however, realised 
that the boards on their own cannot undertake this 
huge task, but they should seek the help of open 
learning system, NCERT and other mechanisms 


In addition to these three divisions, the other divisions, 
which usually exist in all the boards, relate to administration 
and management of finances. 

It may be mentioned here that CBSE, CISCE, Punjab and 
J&K Boards, etc., have been having Academic Wings or 
Divisions as part of the board. The CBSE in this regard has 
taken a lead over others as its Academic Division has been 


performing various significant academic functions and is 
headed by a Director who is of the status which is at par 
with the heads of other divisions of the Board. In most of the 
other boards, it was the examination division which dominated 
other divisions. But in the case of CBSE, it was not so. Many 
boards are now strengthening their academic divisions and it 
is hoped that very soon they would be adequately 


Itis important to mention here that though CBSE has an all 
India jurisdiction, but it also has a number of schools affiliated 
to it in many foreign countries. The Board is also empowered 
to help states to establish their own boards of school education 
where they do not exist. 

The Boards have played a significant role in liberating 
school education system from the dominance of the university 
system. It has given an independent status to secondary 
education which is now being looked upon as a terminal stage 
for a vast majority of students. It is increasingly being 
Suggested that most of our students on completion of their 


higher secondary education should be able to enter the world 
of work particularly in jobs at the middle level. 


PROFESSIONAL UPGRADATION 


It is also felt that the staff of the boards needs continuous 
professional upgradation. National Council of Educational 
Research & Training (NCERT) had earlier played a very 
significant role in training members of the boards in the new 
techniques of examination. As a result of this interaction of 
NCERT with boards, there has been a considerable 
improvement in the quality of question papers prepared by 
the boards all over the country. Some of the reforms in the 
field of examination, particularly related to promotion of school- 
based evaluation. It is expected that NCERT, NIEPA (National 
Institute of Educational Planning & Administration) and NCTE 
(National Council for Teacher Education) will join hands with 
the boards in the country to strengthen school education in 
its entirety. 
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BRAIN DRAIN 


D.P. Tiwari 


INTRODUCTION 


Developed countries have plenty of opportunities. The bright 
and adventurous youths from all over the world are attracted 
towards these countries. This talented manpower consisting 
of doctors, engineers, scientists and scholars from developing 
countries flocking towards developed countries has been 
termed ‘brain drain’ which in my opinion has turned out to be 
brain gain over the years, as we shall see later in this review. 
This manpower going abroad should not be taken as a loss 
but as an investment, bringing the desired profits later on. 
Youths going abroad acquire knowledge and new 
technologies, which they would not have acquired in their 
motherland. Good number of these highly knowledgeable 
youth return to their motherland over a length of time and 
give enormous wealth in form of highly developed industries, 
sophisticated laboratories, research and development oriented 
agencies and at times form big corporate houses, resulting 
into ‘brain gain’. Most of them want to return but find that the 
working conditions back home will not use their skills apart 
form paying meagre salaries, Qualified persons face problems 
on their return owing to stiff resistance from those well 
entrenched in universities, research laboratories and 
industries. 


GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM 


Offer of good opportunities of service and honoured positions 
to scientists and technologists can check brain drain. Skills of 
these talented scientists and technical personnel can be 
utilised for solving challenging problems facing the country. 
Those who have settled abroad permanently can be invited 
as consultants to attend to problems of special significance 
relating to passing of know-how and explaining to people at 
home new technologies and techniques in important areas. 
Development of science and technology in the country and 
proper utilisation of this section of manpower can reduce the 
drain on economy significantly. We take pride being a nation 
to have the third largest manpower of scientists, technologists 
and technically trained persons in the world after the United 
States of America and the Soviet Russia. It is not sufficient to 
produce this large number, it is also a matter of debate whether 
we should or we should not only look at producing large 
number of graduates, MPhils and PhDs if we cannot gainfully 


employ them in the country itself, The problem of brain drain 
cannot be considered in isolation but the actual ground 
realities existing in the country should also be looked into. 
What is needed is the change of value system, removal of 
corruption and manipulations. We have to be a society where 
merit and performance are the sole criteria for opportunities. 
The working conditions of teachers, doctors, scientists, 
technologist, technicians and others should be improved. If 
the conditions at home are not conducive, we cannot prevent 
the people form going abroad. By taking preventive and 
corrective measures, the problem could be minimised. Due 
recognition is also due to scientists at home. This indicates 
that we need to give them better incentives and conducive 


should not be done at the cost of scientists and technologists 
at home. Introduction of such measures not only bring back 
the professionals but also retain them. These two aspects can 
be evolved by offering better terms to our own people in the 
country and attract others from abroad without adverse effect 
on their career. Public awareness and the media have to play a 
masses aware of different aspects of this problem and ask for 
public support for the corrective measures taken. In essence, 
brain drain implies that persons on whom the large amount of 
money are spent give the benefit of their expertise to their 


United States of America was much larger. The United 
Kingdom is also losing its trained manpower to the United 
States of America. However in this case, there is an exchange 
leading to two-way traffic. But when our doctors went abroad 
there was a shortage of doctors in the country and the sufferers 
were the people who were deprived even of the primary health 
care. The rural and the poor were thus left to the mercy of 
quacks or God. Fortunately, the trend has subsided to a great 
extent. 

For many years India, the second most populous country 
in the world, with a huge developing component and small 
but highly trained industrial and scientific sector has had to 
watch helplessly as thousands of its talented engineers, 
technologists and professionals left for higher salaries and 
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countries at very nominal cost. The countries, thus gain 
tremendously from these professionals and in return give them 
very little. Even qualified technicians migrate to countries like 
Germany and give impetus to their industries. They move to 
Middle East as well in search of bener fortunes. Moncy is 
certainly a preference and we cannot dismiss it as of no 
consequence. 


There are vast numbers of young professionals who, imbued 
by patriotic zeal, stay in their own country. Their only demand 
is to have good working conditions in fearless environment so 
that they can exploit their full potential. This can only happen 
by giving them assurance that the carcer advancement 
opportunities are free from graft and could be gained only by 
talent. The fecling, however, is that it is not so. For actual 
retention of youths in the country, the creation of climate to 
nurture talent is absolutely essential. Good numbers of our 
professionals successfully compete in the Civil Services 
because of their superior talents. Many of them, after obtaining 
MBA degree choose to sell textiles and food items. We, thus, 
are deprived of getting best out of their talents. However, the 
scientists should get a better salary in comparison to what they 
get if they choose other professions. We are a country where 
we do not encourage entrepreneurship. When a youth tries to 
enter into it, he is not provided the kind of support that is 
needed to start any venture. The suggestion has been made 
that an international tax should be imposed on flight of trained 
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This prodécen has its effects on the socio-ecomormi comsocm. 
in the present economic order Higher education in pcocrad 
and technical education in particular is urban chir oeicsand 
ignoring the interests of youths from rural arcas, than creating 
rural-urban divides. Even the admission criterion in watag 
Institutions is urban-oriented where rural youth has hardly 
any chance of success. The trend prevailing these days is 
that you cannot get admission to an ITT unless you stterd a 
good coaching course. An industry of coaching institutiom 
has thus grown. The result is not far to seck; only those 
joining coaching shops succeed. The rural youths therefore 
migrate to cities and the urban talents migrate to developed 
countries. 


There are various facets of Brain Drain. Some sigmificant 
ones are as follows (Sukhatme, 1990): 


Reasons, which influence professionals to go abroad 
1. Wider and better opportunities abroad 
2 Curiosity, adventure and free environment 
3. Friends/peer groups 
Factors influencing decision of professionals not to go 
abroad 
2 National pride 
3. Good Professional Opportunities in India 
Reasons for staying back overseas 


1. Adjusted well overseas 
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lure away some of India’s best and brightest. The IITs boast 
of several alumni who have become major players in Western 
firms. Among them are the President and CEO of US Airways 
and co-founder of Sun Microsystems. 


REVERSE PROCESS—BRAIN GAIN 


But now, there are signs that the brain drain is reversing. Those 
who establish themselves in the United States, built contacts 
and earned big money are looking homeward. They are bringing 
back the money and the business contacts, a happy augury 
indeed. 

You can take Indians out of India and bring them to 
any place, but what you cannot do is take India out of 
Indians, said a Silicon Valley entrepreneur of Indian origin. 
“You still have that sense of belonging and roots.’ The speed 
and access of the Internet are now making it possible for 
entrepreneurs to thrive in India without having to come to the 
West. 

Emigrés from India who made it big in the United States 
during the technology boom are competing with one another 
trying to pay back to their long lost alma mater. Generous 
promises of money are being made and kept, while one Silicon 
Valley major is paying for the construction of an Information 
Technology school in India, a group of software engineers is 
collecting a billion dollars to set up a series of world class 
centres of higher learning in their homeland. These émigré 


initiatives are being backed to the hilt by the political heads of 
both countries. Are these overtures the long-awaited payback 
on India’s massive brain drain of the last few decades? Last 
March, 5 non-resident Indians proposed to collect US $ 1 
billion to set up a series of private research institutions in 
India with the name Global Institutes of Science and 
Technology (GIST). The locations of these institutes are still 
being finalised, they will be linked to University of California, 
Berkeley in some way or other. 

The promoters of GIST want to create six world-class 
centres of excellence in education and research. The focus of 
research will be ‘sunrise’ disciplines such as Life Sciences, 
Material Science, and the Internet and Computing. GIST will 
be able to act as an active incubator around which companies 
can nucleate in the new economy. 

If the experiment proves successful, this concept will be 
expanded to cover rural colleges and schools to upgrade the 
quality of education and make better use of good teachers by 
enabling them to reach a large student base through use of 
technology. Why are wealthy non-resident Indians suddenly 
in this helpful mood? Kawal S Rekhi, who is estimated to be 
worth US $ 300 million, has already donated $5 million to the 
Indian Institute of Technology (IIT), Mumbai. Rekhi's donation 
that he made to bail out his old alma mater has been used to 
establish a School of Information Technology aptly named 
after him. There are several such instances in other IITs too, 
a big brain gain indeed. 
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BUDDHI (INTELLIGENCE) 


R. Devanathan 


At the out set, let us be clear about the basic differences 
between the theories of Intelligence of the West and of India. 
First, they differ in defining the nature of intelligence. The 
West speaks of intelligence that is testable, whereas the Indian 
traditional theories concentrate on the universal nature of 
intelligence. Second, they differ in their approach. Indian 
theory of intelligence is based on philosophical and 
speculative thinking, mostly theoretical in nature. However, 
one cannot refute the practical and experimental base outright 
as it requires substantive proof, no theory or generalisation in 
its perfection can be developed or arrived at without 
experimental base. 

Indian branches of knowledge (Shastras) define intelligence 
in different ways. Though there are no basic differences, there 
exist differences in agreement with the nature of intelligence. 
It would not be out context to note that the term ‘intelligence’ 
used in the West is somewhat not an exact equivalent of the 
term ‘Buddhi’ of Indian tradition. Because in ancient Indian 
treatises, we find the definitions of Buddhi that can roughly 
be translated as intelligence but in reality it is more than the 
term intelligence and is inclusive of cognition. 

Indian approach is different with regard to Buddhi. It tries 
to define the concept in three ways. The internal attributes are 
the causes that effect external actions, i.e., the intelligence 
effects behavioural modifications. This internal attribute is 
generally divided into three categories, viz., the attributes 
related to cognitive, emotional and volitional modifications. 
As attributes are related to internal intelligence or cognition, 
which is the source for all other attributes, itis widely defined 
in sources of Indian knowledge in these terms. Moreover, it is 
inevitable that when Indian theory discusses the issue of 
intelligence thence it ought to touch the nature of mind, which 
is the executive authority for decisions of intelligence or 
cognition. Therefore, the Darsanas—the knowledge branches 
of Indian tradition—discuss intelligence in two ways; one 
group takes this as an attribute of mind in the form of 
intelligence and the other group takes it as the attribute of 
Soul, which is in the form of intelligence. 

Nyaaya, the Indian school of logic, holds the view that in 
every Soul there exists the mind, which is eternal and atomic 
in nature. The mind, due to unknown reasons or by its very 
nature is united with the Soul and again due to imperceptible 
reasons the mind gets united with the sensory organs, which 
in turn perceive objects. Then in the same way, perception or 


valid cognition takes place and the Soul gets attached to the 
objects, i.e., perceives the object as its own. Of course, 
perception can be valid or invalid and validity or invalidity is 
determined by various factors such as the inability of the 
sensory organs, unconcentrated effort of the mind and the 
weakness of the objects that make it unperceivable. This 
general process of cognition is almost accepted by all the 
Darsanikas (philosophers) of Indian tradition, of course, with 
few modifications, omissions and additions and in parücular 
like Bhaattas and Praabhakaras (two major schools of 
Mimamsa Darsana, which exclusively concentrate on syntax 
and verbal cognition). 

Nyaayasutra considers Buddhi (intelligence), cognition 


(knowledge impression ) as dependent cognition as it is only 
an impression of valid or invalid cognition and not a sovereign 
entity as cognition. 

The Sankhya, Yoga and Advaita schools of Darsanas hold 
different views; they define Buddhi as the dependent attribute 
ism)—the mind. More 
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of Buddhi and nothing else. However, this Buddhi is neither 
essentially non-eternal as the Bauddhas hold nor momentary 
as Naiyayikas define. Hence, Buddhi is eternal until the 
perception of a particular object lasts. All cognitive 
modifications are subjected to the perception of behavioural 
consciousness. 

Advaita School holds that primary Buddhi is nothing but 
consciousness or the luminous Soul. Furthermore, the 
attitudes and behavioural modifications are the effects of the 
consciousness only and they throw light on valid or invalid 
cognition. Buddhi, being the nature of contextual modification 
of this consciousness, the antahkarana having taken the 
shape of Buddhi perceives the objects. Ramanuja School of 
philosophy holds that Buddhi being the attribute 
(Dharmabhoota) of the self-cognitive consciousness. The 
soul perceives objects having turned itself into the form of 
object and without any other cognition—becomes self- 
revealing. Hence, this attributory character of intelligence is 
nothing but the capability to reveal objects. Therefore, they 
hold that Buddhi is an attribute that makes known the objects. 
However, this Buddhi being defined as an attribute is in fact a 
substance in their view and not an attribute in reality. This 
special substance has the capability to shrink and expand in 
Course of time and situation. Having defined as the attribute 
of the Soul it is essential to treat all cognitions as valid. They 
hold that all cognitions are necessarily valid because every 
object invariably has some percentage of elements of one of 
the five natures. Therefore, any cognition that takes place in 
the other way is also capable of making us to perceive the 
smaller percentage of element of nature hidden in that 
Particular object and the same is widely understood as invalid 
cognition. In reality, it is not an invalid cognition, as the 
organism invariably perceives the atomic particle of a particular 
nature mixed in the object and hence it is true. 

The Prabhakara school of thought holds that Buddhi is 
nothing but experience, i.e., the anubhava. They also hold 
that all perception is valid; nothing can be invalid if something 
is perceived. Buddhi is self-revealing and it reveals itself and 
the soul. Bhaatta school of philosophy holds slightly a different 
view that Buddhi is an attribute of the Soul in fact subjected 
to lateral perception as in Nyaaya school and therefore is not 
self-revealing as in Prabhakara School. Buddhi is inferred 
through the "knowingness' or the “exposureness’ that is 
created by the perception based on the objects. When 
INT cima then, there must be a sort of 
_©Xposureness’ (jnaatata or praakatya) by which cognition 
Peso Bhaattas agree with the entirely 
i s’ through which intelligence is 


Bauddha Darsana holds a different view: intelligence or 
Cognition is the mental achievement (comprehension) in 
respect of individual objects or Concepts. Intelligence is the 
Cognition, which is the resultant factor of individual efforts in 
comprehending the objects or the abstract concepts. 


Obviously, it is nothing but revelation of objects that are 
subjected to the process of perception. This intelligence, 
through the process of perception makes one to behave in a 
determinant way. This intelligence is of two kinds in Yogachara 
school of Buddhists (one of the four schools of Bauddha 
Darsana). One is known as Aalaya Vijnaanam, which is 
constant and affects the other. The second is Pravritti 
Vijnaanam that in fact, makes one to perceive things. Bauddha 
Darsana holds that this cognition is non-eternal and 
ephemeral. 

Jaina Darsan holds that intelligence is nothing but 
knowledge which is essential for attaining salvation. Further, 
intelligence helps to perceive things, as they are, through 
which consciousness puts its efforts towards attaining 
salvation. Hence, they feel that consciousness is an organism 
and it is cognitive in nature, which is no other than intelligence. 
As aresult, Jaina Darsana also with the view that intelligence 
is the attribute of the consciousness or the internal being or 
antahkarana. This cognition is of two types, viz., perceptible 
and imperceptible. However, they hold that intelligence and 
knowledge are the synonyms for the mind. When it recollects 
and thinks on an experience, it is known as ‘knowledge’ (mati). 
The cognition of verbal testimony is known as ‘heard’ (sruti) 
and the cognition limited to particular context or time is ‘limited 
knowledge’ (avadhi). The cognition that effects knowing and 
reading the others’ feelings and behaviours is ‘mind’ (manas) 
and the one, which, exclusively thinks the ultimate reality, is 
‘exclusive cognition’ (kevalam). 

Shaaktas (the School of Darsana based on Shakti 
[Goddess] upasana) hold that Soul, which is always in the 
form of pure-consciousness, takes mobility and it is therefore 
known as mind. This perception is of two kinds, viz., the 
indeterminate cognition and the definite cognition. 
Indeterminate cognition perceives a thing in its wholeness. 
The later is the determinate perception of an object with all its 
probable constituent parts. 

Having discussed the concept of intelligence it is imperative 
to deal with the types of intelligence. Intelligence is of two 
types; they are generally accepted by all the Darsanikas. 
Experience and memory are the two kinds of intelligence. 
Experience is first hand knowledge and the memory is the 
knowledge that is the resultant factor of a previous experience. 
To be more explicit, experience is created by the interface of 
the sensory organs and the mind directly, whereas memory is 
not the direct result of sensory organic perception but is the 
impression created by previous cognition. When somebody 
perceives something and all are invariably intelligent, that 
person may get valid or invalid cognition due to various 
reasons. His experience is of two kinds, viz., valid and invalid. 
The valid experience is known as valid cognition (pramaa) 
and the invalid is known as invalid cognition (apramaa). 
Perceiving the same ‘thingness’ in a thing, i.e., perceiving 
‘stone’ as ‘stone’ is valid cognition and if ‘stone’ is perceived 
as ‘coconut’ then it is known as invalid cognition. This is 


accepted by almost all the Darsanikas. Sankhyas holds that 
knowing the unknown is in its reality valid cognition. 
Bauddhas hold that cognition beyond debate is valid. Jainas 
also hold that experiencing the unknown in its reality is 
cognition. Mimamsakas hold that the irrefutable, doubtless 
and inexperienced cognition of a substance is valid cognition. 
Although Jainas assign independent validity to memory, they 
do accept a sort of difference between experience and memory 
as others do. 

Almost all schools of Indian philosophy define intelligence 
as an ability to make decisions. Hence, intelligence is defined 
as decision-maker in all actions both physical and verbal and 
of course mental too that initiates both of them. 

Having discussed the Indian conceptual framework of 
intelligence, let us turn our discussion towards the Western 
approach for better understanding of the Indian theoretical 
framework. The West has mostly dealt with the concept, as 
observed earlier, in its testability. As intelligence cannot be 
seen or shown, which is not agreed as a substance or attribute 
as the Indian philosophical schools do; it is necessarily to 
develop a hypothetical concept. As such, psychologists did 
not deal with the concept in its eternal reality, but put in their 
efforts to define and evolve its measurability than to bind it 
with untenable explanations as done in the Indian tradition. 

Intelligence can only be inferred through physical and 
verbal actions of an individual. As such, it cannot be defined 
in clear-cut terms as we do in the case of a ‘cow’ or ‘dog’. 
Hence, they tried to explain the concept with a descriptive 
definition. 

Piaget has contributed the most complex and detailed theory 
of intelligence rather intellectual development based on social 
hierarchy. He concentrated on theoretical and qualitative 
development of intellectual structure (Flavell, 1963), which is 
different from intellectual function. He also differentiates 
between the generic and essence intelligence. While function 
refers to generic-intelligent that defines the essence- 
intelligence, structure refers to methodical aspects of 
intelligence that gets modified in pace with the age. Piaget 
focussed his attention chiefly on these developmental changes 
of an organism. If we consider the functional invariant, this 
difference between the structure and function would become 
clear. To suit his interested area of study, he divided 
developmental process of intelligence into various phases 
and studied each stage as being distinctive from the other in 
the process of development. If these phases are arranged in 
sequence, then they form the intellectual structures in 
hierarchy. With these phases of hierarchy, one could define 
the earlier and forthcoming phases of intellectual development. 
These phases always occur in an organised and definite 

sequence. Thus, Piaget is of the view that intellectual functions 
remain unchanged while intellectual development takes place. 
Intellectual structures are the emergent factors of intellectual 
functions. To put it in clear terms, intellectual functions are 
the specific manner of doing business with the environment 
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(J. Flavell, 1963). Then Piaget talks about two functional 
invariants, viz., organisation and adaptation. Organisation 
defines the non-isolation nature of intelligence and adaptation 
speaks of external factors. Hence, organisation is an indivisible 
from of adaptation. 

Adaptation is the process of adapting oneself to the 
variegated requirements or demands, which the world of 
objects imposes on one (J. Flavell, 1963). The most basic type 
of thinking must come to grips with reality, and reality is not 
infinitely malleable (Dececco, 1979). This in nutshell is the 
Piaget's system and theoretical framework. 

Having discussed the system of intellectual development 
of Piaget, it is necessary to consider the theory of intelligence 
of Donald Hubb (1949) wherein he talks of two types of 
intelligence. Of course, this is done for practical purposes 
since in reality there is and cannot be any such classification. 
Intelligence ‘A’ and intelligence ‘B’ are the two types and ‘A’ 
is innate potential and exists in every individual that facilitates 
intellectual development. Being innate, it is hierarchical in 
nature. This helps one to organise and adapt his capabilities 
in accordance with the environment. Intelligence ‘B’ is the 
level of performance of an individual. Strictly speaking, ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ are not perceivable; however, one is able to measure 
‘B’ than ‘A’. Measurability of B is higher than ‘A’. In both 
cases, intelligence could only be inferred and cannot be shown 
or perceived through sensory organs. In any case, ‘A’ is the 
determinant of ‘B’, this amounts to say that intelligence is 
controlled by hereditary. However, though ‘B’ is controlled 
by ‘A’, through other factors during organisation and 
adaptation it is subjected to intellectual development from 
which an individual experiences behavioural modifications. 

Keeping in mind the above approach, consider the following 
definitions of intelligence: Intelligence is the ability to adjust 
oneself to new situations (Stern, 1914). Intelligence is the ability 
to think abstractly (Terman, 1921), Itis the aggregate or global 
capacity of an individual to act purposefully, to think rationally 
and to deal effectively with his environment (Wechsler, 1944). 
The abilities demanded in the solutions of problems, which 
require comprehension, and use of symbols (Garrett, 1946). 
Ability to learn and retain is intelligence (Heber, 1975). 

If we analyse these definitions and others, it would become 
clear that all the definitions and efforts are in the direction of 
defining testable intelligence. These definitions underscore 
the characteristics of intelligence. Adjustability, adaptability, 
educability and the capability of an individual towards verbal 
and other specific comprehension are the chief characteristics. 
Hence, almost all the theories of intelligence were floated in 
the West with this concept of testable nature of intelligence. 
Whether it is Uni-factor (R. Binet), Two-factor (C. Spearman, 
1904, 1927), Multi-factor, Sampling (Thompson, 1947), Group 
factor (L.L. Thurston, 1935) theories or the Hierarchical (P.E. 
Vernon, 1961) and Fluid-crystallized (K.B. Cattell, 1966) 
theories, point towards the testable intelligence and not the 
general intelligence. J.P. Guilford (1959) has developed a 
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multifactor theory of intelligence, which is known as structural 
approach by dividing intelligence into 120 components. He 
claims to have identified at least 50 of these. Guilford observes, 
“We may say that there are at least 50 ways of being intelligent. 
It has been facetiously suggested that there seem to be a 
great many more ways of being stupid, unfortunately’ 
(Guilford, 1959). 

If the theories of intelligence were observed, then it would 
be clear that these floated on the basis of testable intelligence 
are mainly concerned with the *B' factor discussed above 
whereas Piaget tried his best to assimilate both and defined 
the relationship between the test theories and the innate ability 
named as ‘A’. This synthesis was lacking in the West in earlier 
days; the entire discussion concerned with the ‘B’ factor as 
this factor could be subjected to test, which is the chief aim of 
intelligence analysis. 

In essence, test theory and Piaget’s theory are 
complementary in nature. Test theory has failed to develop a 
refined outlook of intelligence and intellectual processes, 


something that Piaget has contributed. In fact, defining general 
intelligence in its entirety is not possible without adopting 
the speculative philosophical approach where Piaget has 
succeeded in the social aspects to some extent. Hence, it would 
not be out of context to state that ‘many researchers are 
unhappy with definitions of intelligence that focus entirely 
on problem solving. They see a need to understand more fully 
the process of cognition and thought. We come to view 
intelligence not as a list of abilities or factors but rather as a 
dynamic information processing system for ordering and 
dissecting life’s experience and messages’ (C.G. Morris, 1979). 
This observation certainly is the result of unawareness of the 
Indian theoretical framework of intelligence and their cognitive 
approach. A sort of relation of abstractions to the solution of 
problems is the relationship among the Indian theories of 
intelligence. Therefore, let me conclude, what Morris genuinely 
observed and wished for was what the Indian schools of 
philosophies had discussed long ago. However, this needs 
further comparative and cognitive analysis. 
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BUDDHIST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Suresh C. Ghosh and Mona Sidwal 


India had nearly six centuries before the birth of Christ a 
network of Vedic schools where Vedas and Vedangas, 
Ayurvedic Science, necessary arts and crafts were taught to 
students belonging to different groups of the society. It was 
the priestly class, the Brahmins, who managed these Vedic 
schools. They not only taught students but also interpreted 
the Vedic religion to different groups in society. The king 
needed the priest to advise him on governing the kingdom 
and so did his subjects for any social and religious functions 
they wanted to perform. The dominance of the priestly class 
as reflected in the creation of the massive Brahmanas gave 
birth to a reaction in the forms of Aranyaks and Upanishads. 
This reaction, however, came from within the class of the 
Brahmins. Soon a more formidable reaction against the 
elaborate sacrificial rituals, including the slaughter of animals 
came from the Kshatriyas, a class next only to the Brahmins in 
importance in the Aryan society. The protests led by Mahavira 
and Buddha led to the emergence of two rival sects—Jainism 
and Buddhism. It was Buddhism more than Jainism that later 
shook the very foundations of Brahmanism in India. 

Born in a princely family in 566 nc, Buddha achieved 
enlightenment through the same methods practised by the 
ancient Sages and Rishis—Tapas or Meditation—at Bodh 
Gaya in Bihar in 531 sc. While ancient Sages and Rishis utilised 
their supreme knowledge to bring themselves nearer to the 
realisation of Brahman or the Creator of the universe, Buddha 
utilised it to obtain freedom from the transmigration of souls 
thereby to put an end to the sorrows and sufferings of his 
fellow human beings. He called it Nirvana and this Nirvana 
could be achieved not through sensuality or self-torture but 
through a noble eight-fold path of righteousness which 
‘opened the eyes, bestowed understanding, led to the peace 
of mind, to the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment, to 
Nirvana’. 

Buddha’s teachings formed the basis of the monastic order 
he set up during his lifetime to attain Nirvana. Lord Buddha 
died at the age of 80, at Kusinagar in Uttar Pradesh in 486 BC. 
It was open to all the four classes including women who had 
renounced the world. Once a person was admitted to the order, 
he lost his previous caste and identity and became a member 
of an organisation characterised by the principles of equality 
and fraternity. The first stage of admission which was open to 
the children from the age of 8 upwards was known as Prabrajya 
or Pabbajja and involved putting on the three yellow or 


orange robes of the order, ceremonially shaving the head, 
accepting the ten precepts or commandments and uttering 
the three jewels: Buddham Sharanam Gachchhami, 
Dhammam Sharanam Gachchhami, Sangham Saranam 
Gachchhami. (1 take shelter with the Buddha, I take shelter 
with the Religion, I take shelter with the Association.) After 
preparatory ordination children who now came to be known 
as Shraman could qualify for a full membership of the order, 
Bhikkhus at the minimum age of 20, after a long course of 
study, with the consent of the majority of monks of not less 
than 10 years’ standing, at a function called Upasampada 
before all the monks of the monastery. 

The curriculum for education of the monks included a study 
of Suttanta, Dhamma and Vinaya together with Suttas and 
Sutta Vibhanga which were taught mainly orally. Since the 
Bhikkhus came from different parts of the country with 
different dialects, there was a proposal from two very brilliant 
Brahmin Bhikkhus during Buddha’s lifetime to adopt Sanskrit 
as the common medium but Buddha overruled the suggestion, 
allowing each Bhikkhu to learn his teachings in his own dialect. 
In the beginning monks were not permitted to learn courses 
offered in a Vedic school though they were allowed to practise 
some arts and crafts including spinning, weaving and stitching 
their own robes. The Bhikkhus, as students, graduated from 
the lowest class as the ‘repeaters of the Suttantas’ to the 
preachers of the Dhamma through a discussion of the Vinaya 
texts. In the Buddhist system of learning much emphasis was 
laid on debates and discussions so that Bhikkhus could get 
the necessary training for the spread of Buddhism by winning 
over converts from Hinduism and Jainism. 

The Buddhist system of learning, like the Brahmanical one, 
enjoined upon the pupil the duty of serving his preceptor as a 
part of education. In return the teacher had to give the Bhikkhu 
under his charge all possible intellectual and spiritual help 
and guidance ‘by teaching, by putting questions to him, by 
exhortation, and by instruction’, helped him with necessary 
articles such as an alms-bowl or a robe out of his own if the 
pupil did not have any and nursed him when he was taken ill. 
Thus we see that the unit of the Buddhist educational system 
was a group of young Bhikkhus or monks living under the 
guardianship of acommon teacher, the Upajjhaya or Achariya 
who was individually responsible for their health and studies, 
manners and morals and their spiritual progress. Unlike the 
Brahmanical system, these groups did not exist as isolated 
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ams ombcpemedont sast but federated themselves into a larger 
anst called the Vihara oc monastery. 

The Vihara was originally the name for the private 
sgurtment of 2 single Bhikthe which lay near onc another in 
mumbers. Laser the term came to denote a larger building with 
apartments for many monks, elaborately equipped with all 
kinds of dwellings, assembly halls, dining halls, structures for 
warm baths and ablutions and council chambers, and equipped 
also with furniture of diverse kinds satisfying every need of 
health and life. The management of these elaborately equipped 
establishments, where so many monks lived together, naturally 
called for numerous and varied staff of officials with a well 
worked-out differentiation of functions and thus provided 
ample opportunities for monks to engage themselves in 
various kinds of practical and secular work instead of being 
constantly or exclusively occupied in purely religious or 
spiritual exercises. However, officials, though themselves 
Bhikkhus could not take any decisions regarding the 
management of a Vihara. They rested with a committee of 
elder monks. Important decisions such as admission or 
expulsion of members could only be made by the committee 
and not by the chief usually appointed by suffrage of all the 
monks in the monastic parish. Thus the constitution of a Vihar 
laid down by the Buddha himself had elements of democracy 
about it and was perhaps modelled on the constitution of one 
of the republican tribes, the Sakyas which then existed in the 
foothills of the Himalayas in North Bihar and to which the 
Buddha himself belonged. 

It was the Buddhist Vihars and not the Vedic schools or 
Gurukulas which now began to attract novices in large 
numbers. There had been hardly any human beings who had 
not undergone any sorrow and suffering in their lives. 
Buddhism offered solace to these sufferers. This, coupled 
with its easy accessibility to it through one’s own dialect, 
helped with spread of Buddhism and Vihars. The doors of the 
Buddhist Vihars were always open to all castes and creeds. 
They did not entail any struggle for existence within the order 
which lived on the charity of the laity or the Upasakas and 
Upasikas who supported the brotherhood as a religious duty. 
Indeed, the easy life within the order drew many to it. The 
Vinaya texts tell us many stories of people entering the order 
to solve their problems of survival. 

However, it was not merely the support of a sympathetic 
laity but that of the kings and emperors who themselves were 
Kshatriyas like the Buddha himself that led to the phenomenal 
growth and spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist centres of 
learning in different parts of India and outside the country. 
The Buddha himself was able to enlist the sympathetic support 
of the Magadhan king, Bimbisara. It was nearly 200 years after 
the death of Buddha, under Ashoka, the grandson of 
Chandragupta Maurya, who built up an empire spreading from 
Kabul to Karnataka, Gujarat to Assam, that Buddhism spread 
far and wide. Born in a traditional Kshatriya family with belief 
in Brahmanical faith, Ashoka who succeeded his father 


Bindusara in 269 sc underwent a change of heart after the 
battle of Kalinga and became an ardent follower of Buddhism 
He implemented the teachings of Buddha in his administration 
through the appointment of Dharma-Mahamantras and sent 
Buddhist missions throughout the length and breadth of India 
and beyond after the meeting of the council of the Buddhist 
monks at Pataliputra at which the Pali canon was finally 
codified. Thus it was during Ashoka's reign that Buddhism 
ceased to be a simple Indian sect and began its career as a 
world religion. 

Along with Buddhism, the Buddhist system of learning 
also began its glorious days since the time of Ashoka and 
continued for many centuries with usual ebbs and flows. The 
ebb was seen in the reaction of the Pusymitra Sunga, a king 
with Brahmanical faith, who usurped one of the weak 
successors of Ashoka; the flow on the other hand was 
witnessed in the reign of Kanishka, the Kushan king, one of 
the foreign dynasties to rule in India following the breakup of 
the Maurya empire after Ashoka's death in 232 sc. The Guptas 
who came to power in Ap 320 and built up an empire comparable 
to that of the Mauryas were traditionally believers in 
Brahmanical faith. They were however not hostile religious 
persecutors and it was under the reign of the Guptas that 
some of the Buddhist Vihars, achieved international fame 
attracting scholars from neighbouring countries particularly 
China as attested by Fa-Hien who travelled from Udyana on 
the North-West to Tamralipti on the East between the years 
399-414 sc and observed an abundance of Buddhist 
monasteries—those strongholds and distributing centres of 
Buddhist culture which enabled it not only to maintain its 
hold upon the country but also to spread it among its different 
parts. As we have seen Fa-Hien came in the beginning of the 
fifth century, the second half of which saw the coming of the 
Hunas who had earlier occupied Bactria and now like the earlier 
Greeks, Sakas and Kushans, crossed the mountains and 
attacked the plains of India. Following the decline of the Gupta 
Empire, Western India was under the rule of the Huna kings 
for some 30 years from Ap 500 onwards. The Hunas were fierce 
persecutors of Buddhism and Buddhist learning suffered most 
during their reign but it was restored to its glory when Kanauj 
became the cultural centre of Northern India under Harsha 
who ascended the throne in 606 at the age of 16. Harsha gained 
control of most of Northern India, from Kathiawar to Bengal 
and reigned for 41 years. In the latter part of Harsha's reign, 
another Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-Tsang came to India in search 
of documents on Buddha. He travelled from Kashmir to 
Kanchipuram, from Surat to Tamralipti and found Buddhist 
thought represented by a number of schools, each of which 
claimed many monasteries, specialising in the study of its 
doctrines and practices. He estimated the number of 
monasteries which were in working order and tenanted by 
monks to be approximately 5,000 and the total number of 
monkish population of monks to be as high as 212,130, of 
which, 107,930 belonged to Hinayana and the rest to 


Mahayana. Hiuen-Tsang broke his journey at several 
monasteries which were renowned as seats of learning cither 
for their teachers or for their libraries and rare books. 

Among the monasterics where Hiuen-Tsang stayed for 
higher learning was the one at Nalanda where students came 
not only from different parts of India but also from China, 
Japan, Korea, Tibet, Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. I-Tsing, 
another Chinese traveller who came to India in 672, 27 years 
after the departure of Hiuen-Tsang and stayed at Nalanda for 
a period of 10 years also witnessed the presence of foreign 
students at Nalanda which could accommodate several 
thousand students on its vast sprawling campus. 

The Buddhist system of learning reached its high point in 
the days of Harsha. As we have already seen, the Buddhist 
Vihars were open to all classes and depended upon the support 
of the laity. The lack of support from the laity and disinterest 
of kings who were not sympathetic to Buddhism and were 
followers of Brahamanical faith led to the decline of Vihars as 
centres of education and learning. Three hundred years of the 
rule of the Guptas who were followers of the Brahamanical 
faith followed by a period of persecution of the Buddhist in 
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Western india at the hands of the Huna kings reduced the 
vitality of Buddhism which was struggling with its own self 
since the days of its divisions into two sects—the Great Vehicle 
and the Little Vehicle—in the first century an. Over the years 
Brahmanism and the Brahmanical system of learning which 
had rejuvenated itself through the various compositions of 
Sutrakars like Manu began gradually to devour Buddhism. 
From the account of the Chinese travellers, Fa-Hien, Hiven- 
Than and ]- Ting, we know that the Buddhist system of learning 
was led by a well-established system of elementary education 
which was Brahmanical in nature and that Brahmanical 
Puranas and Medical Sciences were taught at the higher level 
through the medium of Sanskrit much against the will of 
Buddha who gave each monk the facility to learn through his 
own dialect. The final nail to the coffin of Buddhism in India 
was driven by the Muslim invaders from Central Asia who 
destroyed and pillaged almost all the Buddhist monasteries 
including Nalanda in Bihar which was famous for nearly past 
eight hundred years and Vikramshila in Bengal in the twelfth 
century. 
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BUREAUCRATISATION OF EDUCATION 


T.N. Dhar 


All modern organisations have bureaucracies to undertake 
forward planning, execute tasks efficiently and effectively and 
hopefully enhance productivity and monetary returns from 
operations. Unlike feudal societies where tasks of governance 
and administration assigned on the basis of age and societal 
position hallowed by tradition and social status, bureaucracies 
in the present day world are characterised by: 


e delineation of tasks and functions to individual 
positions 

e hierarchical positions occupied on the basis of 
predetermined competencies and criteria 

e decision making on the basis of rational criteria 

e adherence to rules and regulations 

e subservience to organisational goals and their 
maximisation rather than to individual expectations 
and aspirations. 


Of course there are deviations from an ‘ideal’ bureaucratic 
structure in an organisation and substantial ‘bending of rules’ 
takes place in favour of significant clients. Individuals also 
use an organisation for realisation of personal goals, which 
may not be entirely in consonance with the goals of the 
organisation. 

Of late, bureaucracies have come in for. considerable 
criticism in developing countries like India. It is felt that while 
it might have provided the steel frame in the earlier years of 
India’s emergence as an independent nation, bureaucracy has 
now become dysfunctional for developmental tasks, 
modernisation of the nation and a drag on speedier 
implementation of much needed economic and social reforms. 
The tendency to perpetuate itself even when its centrality 
might not be required has also been advanced as a major 
criticism. The emphasis on the observance of archaic rules 
and regulations is seen as a bottleneck in the speedier 
implementation of projects and programmes. This often leads 
to delays and cost over runs which have become endemic in 
India. Benveniste (1977, p. xii) feels that ‘the bureaucracy does 
not work well because of too excessive fear; because too many 
people in the organisation are afraid of losing jobs, afraid of 
jeopardising their careers, afraid of being caught in error, a 
scandal or a bad move. Instead they pursue defensive 
strategies which hurt the consumers and clients who, in turn 
fight back, thus increasing the fears of those who are already 
in fear.’ 


In the Indian context, bureaucracy and bureaucratisation 
seem to have assumed a distinct connotation referring mainly 
to bureaucracies consisting of civil servants—belonging to 
all India and State Civil Services and their functioning—such 
as Indian Administrative Service, Indian Police Service and 
the Central Secretariat Service. This is probably so because 
members of these Services have tended to occupy key 
positions which have substantial decision making and 
administrative authority in the governance of the country. In 
a large number of cases, members of these services have even 
become chief executives of even the public sector 
undertakings and financial institutions even though they had 
no expertise or experience in economic planning and 
administration. Over the years administrative position in 
educational administration, particularly at senior levels, have 
not only proliferated but are increasingly being occupied by 
members belonging to these services, supplanting 
professionals and specialists. For instance, both at the centre 
and in the states, Education Secretaries are drawn from the 
IAS cadre. In many states even the posts of Directors of 
Education which were earlier held by persons with academic 
and professional background are now held by officers 
belonging to Indian Administrative Services. There has also 
been a proliferation of positions held by persons of all-India 
Services—joint secretaries, directors and deputy secretaries 
in the Ministry of Human Resource Development who are 
looking after areas which require considerable amount of 
professional specialisation. The advisory service has virtually 
disappeared in the Ministry, although its contribution to the 
establishment and development of educational infrastructure 
in years following Independence was significant and 
substantial. 

That Indian Administrative Service officers should man 
various positions even in departments concerned with 
development related tasks is generally justified on two 
grounds: 


e that it facilitates an all-India outlook on education 
and it being planned from an all-India rather than a 
regional/state perspective; and 

e that a service officer is likely to be more objective in 
analysing issues than a professional who because of 
his specialisation may hold a specialist's point of view 
which makes his/her judgement subjective and often 
at variance with the views of other specialists. 


As regards the first, it is argued that education being a 
significant instrument for economic and social change and 
for national integration, the formulation of educational 
policies and programmes should not be subject to pressures 
which tend to have greater relevance in local situations. 
With their service conditions not generally subject to state 
authority, an officer belonging to an all-India service is less 
likely to succumb to pressures exerted by local political groups. 
He/she, it is argued, is in a more advantageous position to 
take decisions, which are based on rational considerations 
than political or rather requirements of persons in power. 
Although there are no definitive studies, service officers 
posted in states seem as often to succumb to local pressures 
as those who belong to the state services or those who have 
professional background. Jairam Ramesh (2000, p. 29) 
writing on states entering into direct dialogue with the World 
Bank states: 


The growing interaction of the World Bank with states has 
made both (the Bank and states) happy. Finance Ministry 
in Delhi is unhappy. Many officials feel they are now 
playing second fiddle, though it is ironic that these very 
people are champions of decentralisation when they are 
working for State Governments. This illustrates a basic 
bureaucratic maxim, which is your stand depends on where 
you sit. 


As regards the objectivity criterion, it is argued that a 
‘professional’ is too wedded to his/her particular point of view 
to be able to make a dispassionate and objective assessment 
of a situation requiring intervention which both is feasible 
and possible. In a way, he/she is likely to miss the wood while 
looking for trees. Thus it is not only desirable but necessary 
to have a ‘generalist’ at the helm of policy making and 
administrative exercises which need to be free from academic 
biases and based on objective and dispassionate appraisal of 
a situation. This will ensure the formulation of policies and 
programmes which do not reflect this or that professional angle. 
This contention tends to ignore the fact that such an objectivity 
of the civil servant is born due to lack of knowledge and 
coloured by personal perceptions and prejudices. That 
specialists particularly those who have been exposed to 
demands of rigorous analyses cannot overcome their 
professional prejudices is as valid as the fact that generalists 
cannot overcome their personal points of view. Individual 
perceptions can be no substitute to professional expertise. 
With governance having undergone substantial change—from 
law and order and revenue collection to development 
administration—it has become highly differentiated and 
requires a high degree of expertise and specialisation than the 
rule of thumb approach. As the Report on Personnel 
Administration stated that ‘the change in the role of 
government and diversification of its functions call for a variety 
of skills’ and a ‘competence which can be imbibed through 
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special training grafted to a basic skill or academic qualification" 
(Report on Personal Administration, 1969, p. 15). 

Education is too complex an enterprise to be left to being 
managed by those who know little about it. Since it does not 
happen to be a highly prized area of work, very few all-India 
Service officers, with long-term interest in and commitment to 
it, opt for it. There have been very few Indian Administrative 
Service Officers who have willingly optéd to work in education 
departments. As a consequence, there is little possibility of 
an incumbent learning on the job which would promote 
expertise required for planning educational development on 
the basis of a long-term perspective. Parenthood and the 
concern with one's child's education does not promote this 
expertise although they might enable a person to expound on 
what ails education, particularly in conferences and on public 
platforms. This lack of commitment and expertise is also a 
consequence of officers seeking advancement laterally in 
other departments rather than in the organisation itself. The 
constitution of an all-Indian Education Service as suggested 
in the National Policy on Education, 1986 could help in 
developing a cadre of specialists with an all India perspective 
on and commitment to educational development. 

Bureaucracy in India functions at many levels—in central 
and state governments, public sector undertakings and at 
sub-state levels in regions and districts. With the initiation of 
economic and social planning and state regulation of the 
economy and investments, the role of bureaucracy assumed 
importance. Almost at each level of governance, the bureaucrat 
became the pivot round which governmental functioning 
revolved. His functions included giving approval to plans 
and projects issuing licenses, sanctioning grants for various 
activities, monitoring and evaluating performance, punishing 
wrong doers and rewarding good workers. And, although 
programmes were of local relevance and utility and needed to 
be planned and executed at local levels increasing 
centralisation has taken place with ‘key’ administrators having 
the authority to identify programmes and the manner in which 
they needed to be implemented. With sanctions and approvals 
being the prerogative and jurisdiction of departments—central 
and state—considerable delays take place in the launching of 
programmes with substantial cost over runs. 

While at the very initial stages of planning it was felt that 
people’s involvement and participation would be crucial, the 
authority to take decisions and use resources for what they 
considered to be relevant to their needs was never transferred 
to people and their representatives at the local level. The 
reasons included: distrust of the local politician, perception 
that people’s representatives did not have the requisite 
knowledge aid capacity to plan and ‘execute meaningful 
programmes, the fear of losing power and authority to affect 
peoples’ lives. For instance, the Report of the Committee on 
Panchayati Raj institutions (1978) identified ‘the inability of 
the bureaucracy to be attuned to the programme (community 
development) through local bodies’ as a major reason for the 
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failure of the programme of democratic decentralisation 
initiated in the fifties in pursuance of the Balwantrai Mehta 
Committee. In Taub's view the gap between administrators 
and villagers is pretty large and ‘some officers do not see 
Indian villages at all’. (Taub, 1969, pp. 113-14). 

Over the years other developments have taken place which 
tend to underemphasise the specialists’ role in the process of 
educational development. They include: 


© creation of additional positions to accommodate 
increasing number of officers belonging to all-India 
Services even at lower levels. 

€ spill over of these officers to positions which by the 
nature of tasks require academic expertise of high 
order. 

@ lack of accountability for decisions taken and 


programmes implemented. 


The apparent surplus availability of all-India service 
officers, in relation to their position in the cadre and empanelled 
status and the *compulsion' to accommodate them has often 
led to the creation of additional units by bifurcating and 
trifurcating erstwhile departments and bureaus. Both at the 
centre as well as in states separate units have been created for 
elementary education and secondary education although at 
one stage they were part of an integrated department of school 
education which allowed the consideration of school 
education as an integrated entity. A new unit has recently 
been created to look after the World Bank funded District 
Primary Education Programme. Similarly separate departments 
have been created for adult education, teacher education, 
sports and youth programmes and so on. This trend has 
become strong partly because of the proliferation of ministries 
due to the compulsion of accommodating different political 
parties which form the coalition government with each minister 
asking fora secretary/commissioner and the usual complement 
of joint secretaries, directors and deputy/under secretaries. 
This proliferation has led to serious problems of coordinating 
educational development and the designing of a coherent plan 
of action dealing with education as a whole. To promote further 
career advancement opportunities for them, the Indian 
Administrative Services officers have recently mooted a 
proposal of being deputed to public/private sector 
undertakings as their executives; the argument being that such 
deputation will promote their competencies needed for 
economic administration. 

The other development has been the spill over of all-India 
service officers to positions requiring academic expertise and 
specialisation. Instances of this at the centre are: Director of 
the Directorate of Adult Education, Joint Director of National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, 
Secretary of the University Grants Commission and of the 
Central Board of Secondary Education, Commissioner of 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan, Member Secretary of the 


National Council for Teacher Education and so on. At the 
state level, the Directors of State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training and of District Primary Education 
Programme are drawn from the Indian Administrative Service. 
In many states these service officers have even been appointed 
as vice chancellors of universities. The Planning Commission 
provides the classic example of this spill-over. The Commission 
was earlier staffed by professionals of proven ability— 
economists, engineers, health administration specialists, 
sociologists, educationists, agricultural scientists, urban 
planners and so on. Most specialist divisions are now headed 
by Principal Advisors drawn from Indian Administrative 
Services and with the rank of Secretary. This has been done to 
accommodate officers who while in the panel could not be 
accommodated as secretaries to ministries. This modality 
provides for ‘stagnating’ officers a waiting platform. With their 
tenure in these positions being very short, long-term planning 
has been seriously affected. Education, with its long gestation 
period requires a long-term strategy. The Commission, however, 
continues to have specialists in various divisions but they 
perform a subservient and feeder role with little say in and 
responsibility for decision making which their expertise should 
entitle them to. 

The third consequence has been the lack of accountability 
for decisions taken. With frequent turnover of personnel, it 
has not been possible to hold administrators responsible for 
their decisions. This seems to work both ways, innovative 
and creative officers cannot be rewarded for the good work 
done and shoddy officers cannot be penalised for shabby 
work. In government unfortunately there is little responsibility 
attached to the action suggested and taken. In recent years 
politicisation of bureaucracy has adversely affected the 
possibility of administrators taking a stand and owning 
decision. Passing the buck has become the usual characteristic 
of governmental functioning. The fear of punishment— 
frequent transfers, unattractive postings, lack of opportunity 
to exercise authority and power, posting to positions with 
little work and adherence to regulations, etc.—has tended to 
lead to strict adherence to rules and regulations. As Benveniste 
(1976, p. xvi) states that *members of organizations use rules 
of the organization to justify and protect their behaviour’. 

The fourth consequence has been the relegation of 
specialists to subservient positions and non-recognition of 
the significant role that they can play in Development Planning. 
The introduction of expertise in government functioning has 
*not improved decision making because specialists have 
remained in separate hierarchies’ (Report on Personnel 
Administration 1969, p. 11). The Report on Personnel 
Administration (1969, p. 11) felt, that the specialists role has 
remained confined to giving of advice when called upon to do 
so; they are not expected to ‘involve themselves directly in 
policy making or managerial decisions which are the sole 
responsibility of the secretariat’. Even the functioning of 
institutions concerned with providing academic and training 
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inputs, like NCERT, NIEPA, has become subservient, with their 
policies and programmes subject to perceived priorities and 
perceptions of ‘generalist’ administrators, although they have 
been conceived as autonomous institutions. 

The frequent turnover and short tenure of key personnel 
has adversely affected continuity in implementation of policies 
and programmes. Unlike other sectors of development 
education has a long gestation period; what is done today 
will bear fruit after 15 to 20 years in the form of attitudes, 
knowledge and skills of citizens. It is necessary that those 
formulating educational policies and programmes are made 
responsible and accountable for their implementation. The 
lack of continuity of personnel has also adversely affected 
organisational memory which has tended of late to be short. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising to find that with 
every change of ‘key’ personnel, policies and their priorities 
change. They are often abandoned mid-way. Programmes are 
proposed as if they were fresh and innovative in character. 
Past mistakes tend to be repeated. Even fruitful initiatives are 
not pursued. This state of affairs is partly a consequence of 
planning being based on intuition and biases of significant 
players rather than on hard and empirical analysis of the existing 
situation and its consequential requirements. 

Bureaucracy and bureaucratic culture in India is not 
confined to the government only. Even academic institutions 
and scientific establishments have not been immune to them. 
Authority to approve proposals is attached to the hierarchical 
position that a person occupies. The person in charge has 
often the final say, access to resources and the authority to 
decide on what they will be spent. Dissent and presentation 
of a contrary point of view are frowned upon and might well 
cost an innovative and creative junior his/her job. In 
universities for instance, registrars exercise more power than 
heads of departments. A principal reason for young talented 
scientists quitting their jobs is the kind of environment that 
prevails in the workplace. Many talented persons leave their 
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jobs and migrate to other countries since they find the work 
environment not conducive to make a mark in their chosen 
field of specialisation. Most academic institutions in India 
have followed the procedures of the government notes on 
files submitted by a subordinate to his/her superior no matter 
whether the latter has the academic competence and expertise 
to judge the worthwhileness of the proposal. The unnecessary 
control exercised by seniors tends to stifle dissent and freedom 
which are pre-requisites for any creative contribution. With 
this environment in our academic institutions, it is not 
surprising to find that barring a few exceptions, there is general 
lack of original contribution from scientists employed in 
various scientific establishments. 

The 73rd and 74th constitutional amendments— 
transferring authority and resources to Panchayati Raj 
institutions and municipalities and municipal corporations— 
would need considerable amount of capacity building in these 
institutions if they have to play a meaningful role in 
development. This needs serious effort on the part of 
institutions, which have the responsibility for training of 
functionaries. What is more important is that it will necessitate 
à substantial change in the mindset and attitudes of the 
bureaucracy at various levels of administration the acceptance 
of its role as a facilitator rather than as an arbitrator or 
determinator of what is good for people and how they should 
function. The experience so far in many states where local 
bodies have come into existence in the light of the 
Constitutional Amendments has not been entirely happy. As 
borne out by state studies of educational administration, 
programmes continue to be formulated and administered at 
state and district head quarters with little initiative allowed to 
people's representatives at local level. A state report 
commenting upon the role of Panchayati Raj institutions in 
education states that *education at all levels is by and large 
administered and controlled mainly by the state government" 
(Educational Administration in States). 
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CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION (CABE) 


G.C. Upadhyay 


The idea of a Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
was first put forward by the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19), in order to perform an invaluable function by 
defining the general aims of educational policy, by giving 
advice and assistance to local governments and by supplying 
organised information as to the development of educational 
ideas in the provinces and also elsewhere in India. The 
Government of India Act 1919 decided, almost at the same 
time, to make education mainly a provincial subject and limit 
the control of the Central Government over it to the minimum. 
This fundamental decision changed the character of the 
Government of India (GOI) from that of an executive to an 
advisory authority. This recommendation made the adoption 
of the suggestion made earlier by Calcutta University 
Commission all the more imperative and accordingly, a Central 
Advisory Board of Education was set up in 1921. It was 
abolished in 1923 owing to a financial crisis calling for drastic 
retrenchments. It was in existence for two years during which 
it held seven meetings, i.e. three meetings in 1921 (February, 
June and October) and three meetings in 1922 (January, May 
and October) and one meeting in February 1923. For the next 
12 years, there was no central body to advise the GOI in 
educational matters. Soon, however, a feeling of regret at the 
discontinuance of the Board was felt. The Hartog Committee 
(1928) recommended the revival of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. The matter was discussed until the constitution 
of the Board again in September 1935. The revival of the Board 
was due to the untiring efforts of Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai. The 
first meeting of the reconstituted Board was held on 19-20 
December 1935, under the chairmanship of Sir Girja Shanker 
Bajpai. It continued to hold its meetings till 1975 without any 
interruption; but for the next 8 years till 1983, the meetings 
were discontinued. From 1986 to 1994, it held its meetings 
without any gaps. Since 1994 the Board has not been able to 
hold its meetings. The practice adopted by the Board has 
been to meet once in a year; however there have been two 
meetings in the year 1938, 1943, 1950, 1986, 1988 and 1992. 
Most of the meetings of the Board were held in Delhi; however, 
there have been some meetings in the states. In 1994, the 
Board held its 50th meeting. Out of the 50 meetings held so far, 
since 1935, 35 meetings have been held in New Delhi and 17 
meetings in different states/cities. Two meetings were held in 
Madras (now Chennai). One meeting each was held in Shimla, 
Hyderabad, Lucknow, Dehradun, Baroda, Karachi, Mysore, 


Bombay (now Mumbai), Allahabad, Cuttack, Thiruvanantha 
puram, Jaipur, Pachmarhi, Bangalore and Chandigarh. The 
Board’s meetings were presided over by distinguished 
chairpersons. Nine meetings were presided over by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad between 1948 to 1958; Dr K.L. Shrimali 
chaired six meetings from 1957 to 1963; four meetings were 
presided over each by P.V. Narasimha Rao and Arjun Singh 
from 1986 to 1994; three meetings each were presided over by 
Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and Sardar 
Sir Jogendra Singh between 1935 and 1945, and by Prof. S. 
Nurul Hasan between 1972 and 1975; two meetings were 
presided over each by Sir Maurice Gwyer in 1942-43, M.C. 
Chagla in 1965-66, Dr Trigun Sen in 1967-68 and P. Shiv Shanker 
1988-89; One meeting was presided over each by Rev. G.D. 
Barne in 1946, B.G. Kher in 1951, N.K. Shidanta in 1954, Shiela 
Kaul in 1983 and Rajmangal Pande in 1991. The proceedings 
of the CABE meetings provide an elaborate account of 
educational thinking and development in India. It has been a 
practice of the Ministry of Education to refer every important 
problem to the Board for its opinion and advice. The 
recommendations of the Board cover every important problem 
of every sector of education. 

The functions decided for the Central Advisory Board of 
Education were: 


(i) to advise on any educational question referred to it by 
the GOI or by any local government, 

(ii) to call for information and advice regarding educational 

developments of special interest or value to India, and 

(iii) to examine this information and circulate it with 

recommendations to the GOI and to local governments. 


It was emphasised that the recommendations will be 
entirely advisory and will not be binding on provincial 
governments. 

The composition of the Board constituted in 1935 was: 


The honourable member-in-charge of the Department of 
Education (Chairman), the Educational Commissioner with 
the GOI; six nominees of the GOI, of whom at least one 
shall be a woman; one member elected by the Council of 
State; two members elected by the Legislative Assembly; 
three members elected by the Inter-University Board, India; 
and a representative of each local government, who shall 


be cither the minister in-charge or the Director of Public 
Instruction. The constitution and the functions of the Board 
have not undergone any dical change. But the composition 
of the Board had to be modified from time to time mainly 
because of constitutional changes or reorganisation of 


States. 


Prior to 1947, member-in-charge of education in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General of India used to be 
the Board's ex-officio chairman. Now, the Union Minister for 
Human Resource Development holds the post of chairman. 
Minister of State for Human Resource Development is the 
vice- chairman. Representatives of the GOI include the Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting, Minister of Welfare, Minister 
of State for Labour, Minister of State for Science and 
Technology, Minister of Health and Family Welfare, Minister 
of State for Youth Affairs and Sports, Member (Education), 
Planning Commission. Representatives of state governments 
and UT administrations include minister-in-charge of 
education in each state government and the Lt. Governor or 
the minister-in-charge of education in each UT administration. 
Elected members include two Members of Parliament from the 
Rajya Sabha and four Members of Parliament from the Lok 
Sabha; one member of the All India Council of Technical 
Education, to be nominated by the chairman of the Council, 
one member of the Association of Indian Universities elected 
by the executive council of the Association; one member of 
Medical Council of India, to be nominated by the Council; 
one member of the Central Council of Indian Medicine, to be 
nominated by the Council. The ex-officio members include 
the Chairman, University Grants Commission; Director- 
General, Indian Council for Agricultural Research; Chairman, 
Central Social Welfare Board; Director, National Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration; Director, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training; Chairman, 
Central Board of Secondary Education; Chairman, Indian 
Council of Historical Research; Chairman, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research; Chairman, Indian Council of 
Philosophical Research; Director-General, National Literacy 
Mission. Thirty-two educationists representing various 
categories are nominated by the GOI as members of the Board. 
The chairman of the Board nominates an officer of the GOI as 
the member-secretary of the Board. The tenure of the office of 
members of the Board, except the ex-officio members, is three 
years. The pre-eminence of the Board becomes evident from 
its composition. It is true that the Board has no legal or 
statutory authority. It nevertheless wields moral authority 
reinforced by the motive power of ideas. The Board is looked 
upon as the extra-constitutional parliament. 

Over the years the contribution of the Board in shaping 
the educational thinking of India bears a unique significance. 
The period before independence was marked by preliminary 
studies and planning. In the very first meeting, the Board was 
confronted with the problem of growing unemployment among 
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the educated young men and to combat this evil, the Board 
rightly recommended that the reconstruction of the education 
system of the country was necessary. This resulted in ‘Plan of 
Post-War Educational Development ( 1944)’, the first document 
that visualised a national system of education for India. This 
document is also referred to as Sargeant Plan or Sargent 
Report. However, the desire for a national system of education 
can be traced further back. The Nagpur Congress (1920) 
advised the gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges and establishing National Schools and Colleges in 
various provinces of the country. This had the support of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Lala Rajpat Rai in his book The Problems of 
National Education of India (1920), quoted Annie Besant on 
the question ‘What must our National System of Education 
be?’ It must be controlled by Indians, shaped by Indians, 
carried on by Indians, It must hold up Indian ideals of devotion, 
wisdom and morality, and must be permeated by the Indian 
religious spirit that is all embracing, spacious and tolerant. 
He further observed: 


The civilisation we developed was noble, lofty and great. 
Our achievements in religion, philosophy, law, sociology, 
science and arts are worthy of being compared with the 
best of the old world. . . . We cannot assume that every 
thing ancient was perfect and ideal. Some of the ideas have 
been proved to be wrong; we have to improve them.... It is 
in this context we should approach the problem of national 
education. Assume nothing, analyse every idea, and 
examine every scheme in the light of the day, in the 
searchlight of scientific truth. . . . The teaching of patriotism 
in India and its place in scheme for national education must 
revolve round the following points: 


() Love of India as a whole; the text books of primary 
school should inculcate the love of India, of Indian 
rivers, Indian hills, Indian landscape, Himalayas, Ganga 
or B. 

(ii) the love of the nation as a whole, regardless of the 
various religions, creeds and castes, and 

(iii) the teaching of patriotism. 


The CABE, since its constitution in 1935, was closely 
examining the various aspects of the Indian education one 
after the other. The Board took up the issues of ‘unemployment 
and educational reconstruction’ and ‘relation between CABE 
and Inter-University Board’ in its initial meetings. The 
reconstruction of education system necessitated a new 
attitude towards educational problems of the growing number 
of unemployed, increasing number of students in universities 
unable to benefit from university instruction, large number of 
over-age pupils and frequent examinations. The Board in 
regard to the relationship of the Inter-University Board with 
the Central Advisory Board of Education resolved that the 
Inter-University Board should function automatically and 
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invariably as a consultative body for all purposes related to 
university education. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education will be, however, free to express its independent 
opinion on any recommendation of the Inter-University Board 
on any question referred to that body. 

The Board in 1935 constituted four committees, namely the 
Committee on Women’s Education (primary education of girls), 
Committee on Secondary Education, Committee on Vernacular 
Education and Committee on Vocational and Professional 
Education. The Report of the Unemployment Committee 
(United Province), 1935; equivalence and standardisation of 
university degrees in India; Report of the Women’s Committee; 
collection of statistics of the uneducated in India, education 
of the disabled, among others, were the main agenda items of 
the second meeting. The Wood-Abbot Report on vocational 
education, curriculum for girls’ education, action taken by 
provincial governments to stop wastage in primary grades 
and action taken by the provincial governments on the scheme 
of educational reconstruction as outlined by the CABE formed 
the main agenda of the CABE’s meeting in 1937. On the 
recommendation of the CABE in 1936, the government invited 
two experts, A. Abbot and S.H. Wood, from England to advise 
on vocational training at primary and secondary stages and 
its nature and contents. The report was submitted in 1937 in 
two parts—vocational and general education. At the same 
time, Mahatma Gandhi’s revolutionary proposal of ‘basic’ 
education was placed before the masses through the Harijan, 
in order to introduce a self-supporting, universal, free and 
compulsory primary education. A committee under the 
chairmanship of B.G. Kher, Premier and Education Minister of 
Bombay, was constituted in January 1938 to examine the 
scheme of educational reconstruction incorporated in the 
Wardha Scheme (i.e. Dr Zakir Hussain Committee Report) in 
the light of the Wood—Abbot Report. The Board met a second 
time in December (1938) and considered the Report of the B.G. 
Kher Committee. The recommendation of the committee and 
the decisions of the Board regarding ‘basic’ education were: 


(i) while the provision of ‘pre-basic’ education is highly 
desirable, it would not be possible, because of lack of 
money and manpower, to advocate for the introduction 
of pre-primary education on compulsory basis; 

(ii) provisional governments should aim at providing 
model infant and nursery schools, increasing the 
supply of trained nursery teachers and stimulating the 
provision by voluntary agencies of pre-basic schools; 

(iii) the scheme of ‘basic education’ should comprise a 
course of eight years from the age of 6 to 14 years; 

(iv) diversion of students from ‘basic’ school to other 
kinds of schools should be allowed. The ‘basic’ 
education scheme is in full agreement with Wood— 
Abbot Report as far as the principle of learning by 
doing is concerned; and 

(v) the medium of instruction should be the mother tongue. 


It recommended ‘basic’ education comprising five years of 
junior basic and three years of senior basic, provision of a 
variety of post-primary schools extending over a period of 
five years, other than ‘senior basic schools’ designed to prepare 
pupils for entry to industrial and commercial occupations as 
well as to universities and suitable courses for girls attending 
‘senior basic education’. 

The Board continued its deliberation on various aspects 
of educational reconstruction and collected and consolidated 
views of states on the Basic Education Scheme and other 
aspects. Other significant aspects considered were educational 
broadcasting in India, adult education, village libraries, 
discontinuance of the word ‘vernacular’ in educational 
terminology, prevention of exhibition to children of unsuitable 
films and adoption of uniform scientific terminology for 
regional languages in India. In 1944, the CABE Committee 
considered the various proposals, including Wardha Scheme 
(that aimed at raising the standard of craft work in basic schools 
to such a pitch that the scale of article produced by the pupils 
would defray largely the cost of the instruction), which were 
put forward with the objective of reducing the financial burden 
of education on a national scale. The Board concluded 
reluctantly that if India wants a proper system of education, 
she would have to follow the practice of other countries and 
pay for it. : 

The CABE consolidated all its findings and by 1944 it was 
in a position to submit a detailed report on Post-War 
Educational Development Plan in India. The Sargent Report 
was an important document of the pre-Independence period. 
It was the first systematic attempt to tackle the educational 
problems as a whole. It was the first comprehensive scheme 
of national-level education inspired by the desire to provide 
equality of educational opportunity. It emphasized that if there 
has to be anything like equality of educational opportunity, it 
is impossible to justify providing educational facilities to some 
of the nation’s children and not to others. Therefore, a national 
system cannot be other than universal. It has to be compulsory 
and free to ensure equity. The Sargeant Plan recommended 
pre-primary education as an essential adjunct to any national 
system of education and universal, free and compulsory basic 
education of eight years from 6—14 years for all children within 
a period of 40 years. It also provided two types of plans for 
the high school course—academic and technical; university 
education; technical, commercial and art education; adult 
education; the education of the handicapped; and educational 
administration. The period of 40 years laid down in the 
Sargeant Report for achieving the goal of eight-year’s basic 
education for all children was unacceptable to the national 
government on its formation of the government in 1947, on 
the grounds of lack of funds and manpower. The Kher 
Committee was, therefore, appointed in 1948 to find the Ways 
and Means of Financing the Educational Development in India. 
The committee recommended universal, compulsory basic 
education for the children between the ages of 6-11 within 10 


years (i.e. by 1958) and between the ages 6 and 14 within 16 
years (i.e. within two Five-Year plans and one Six-Year Plan). 
The report was accepted by the GOI on the recommendation 
of the CABE. The Basic Education Standing Committee of the 
CABE prepared a statement in 1957 on The Concept of Basic 
Education to clarify interpretation of the concept of basic 
education. The concept of craft in the scheme of basic 
education had similarity with the concept of work experience 
of the Education Commission 1964-66. 

After Independence the education of new India deserved 
a fresh look as voiced by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in 1948 
in his presidential address to the Board. He observed, "The 
new aspiration of new India will require fresh outlook and new 
measures to tackle its problems.' The defining of educational 
policies under the new constitution became a matter between 
the states and the centre. This highlighted the significance of 
the CABE as the supreme advisory organ in which states and 
centre could participate and collaborate for a common cause. 
The proceedings of the CABE since Independence, with 
important passages from chairmen's addresses and resolutions 
and recommendations of the Board, provide the development 
of educational thought and planning, and educational 
landmarks since Independence. After Independence, the era 
of commissions, Five-Year Plans and restructuring education 
suited for a sovereign democratic republic began. The Board 
considered all stages, sectors and facets of education. The 
first crucial problem discussed was university education. The 
University Commission (1948-49), under the chairmanship of 
an eminent educationist, Dr Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan was 
established at the insistence of the Board, as there had been 
no comprehensive survey after the Sedlar Commission (1917— 
19). On the Board's recommendation in its special session in 
1950, the University Grants Committee was first established. 
It became a Commission in 1953 through an executive order of 
the GOI, based on the recommendation of the University 
Education Commission. The major recommendations of the 
commission related to teaching staff, standards of teaching, 
courses of study, postgraduate training and research, 
professional education, religious education, medium of 
instruction, examinations, students' activities and welfare, 
women's education, constitution and control, finance and rural 
universities. The Board reiterated its stand of 1948 to establish 
a Secondary Education Commission at its meeting held in 1951. 
The Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 was appointed. 
With the recommendation of the commission, the Board helped 
restructure the secondary education by introducing two 


important programmes, viz., 


(i) the conversion of selected secondary schools into 
multipurpose schools and 

Gi) replacement of old secondary system by a new higher 
secondary system. The expansion of facilities for 
elementary education in accordance with the 
constitutional directive was of continued interest to 
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the Board. One of the important measures endorsed 
by the Board was the idea of nation-wide survey of 
facilities required for elementary education. The 
promotion of basic education, social education, 
problems of girls' education continued to engage the 
Board's attention. Instead of looking at education in a 
piecemeal manner, the then Education Minister M.C. 
Chagla appointed the Education Commission to look 
into all aspects of education and suggest a national 
pattern of education. The Board considered the report 
of the Education Commission (Kothari Commission) 
in 1967 and suggested a draft statement on education 

policy for the consideration of the GOI. A government 

resolution in 1968 was issued on the National Policy 

on Education for the first time after Independence. 

Various intricate issues came up for deliberation during 

this period. Some of the main issues were the status of 

teachers, professional education of teachers, re- 

establishing the all-India Education Service, student 

unrest—causes and remedies, need to restrict 

admission to universities, development of Hindi and 

Sanskrit, three-language formula, measures for national 

and emotional integration, scheme of correspondence 

courses, adult education and liquidation of illiteracy 

and popularisation of Gandhian literature. The 

concepts of common school system and 

neighbourhood schools were introduced. 


The Board in its deliberation dealt, in progression and 
continuity, with all areas and stages of education, i.e. pre- 
school education, basic education, secondary education, 
technical education, adult education, girls’ education, 
education of SC/STs, education of the handicapped, vocational 
education and higher education. It also dealt with religious 
and moral education, sports and physical education and 
subjects like NSS, NCC, ACC, Scouts and Guides Scheme, 
three-language formula, curriculum, teacher training, teaching 
of Sanskrit and Hindi, and various other issues related to 
finance, salaries, students, indiscipline, scholarships, school 
buildings, etc. For example, in the 1961 meeting of the CABE, 
the issue of education's contribution to nation's defensive 
strength, improvement and expansion of science education, 
raising physical efficiency of students and introduction of 
productive vocational education were discussed. The 
resolutions of the CABE meeting in 1963 emphasised the 
scheme of girls' education; establishment of vocational 
schools and polytechnics; social service for university 
students; evening colleges, correspondence courses and adult 
literacy programmes. The Board continued to emphasise, in 
its meeting of 1964, on improving standards of education at 
the elementary stage development of school health 
programme, more effective inspection and development of 
State Institutes of Education, amomg other things. For quality 
of secondary education, the Board suggested diversification 
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of courses, improvement of multipurpose schools and school 
library services, training of science teachers and measures for 
emotional integration—pledge to be taken by all the students. 
These issues continued to receive the attention of the Board 
in its forthcoming meetings as well. The Board, based on the 
recommendation of the National Integration Council, endorsed 
orientation to national integration, from primary to post- 
graduate stage. The Board recommended the study of 
inspirational literature for moral and religious education to 
meet the onset of violence. Opening up language laboratories 
for the learner of Indian languages received attention in 1970. 
It also passed a resolution for greater attention to pre-primary 
education, introduction of metric system in the syllabi and 
reforms in examination. The progressive conceptualisation by 
the CABE of issues and problems of various stages of 
education is illustrated by a few examples given below. 

With regard to pre-primary education, the Board deliberated 
on many occasions. The recommendations came from Sargeant 
Report in 1944 to provide for facilities of pre-primary schooling 
to give young children social experience rather than formal 
instruction. The report suggested that one million places 
should be provided as a start in the age group 3-6 years. 
There has only been one committee in the educational history 
of India that solely devoted itself to pre-primary education. 
This was the Committee on Pre-primary Education in the 
Mysore State, set up in 1961 by the State Government of 
Mysore. The CABE adopted many a recommendations equally 
applicable to other states. Pandit Nehru, while addressing the 
28th session of the CABE meeting on 16-17 January 1961, 
emphasised the significance of pre-primary education. He 
observed, *. . .when I say education I don’t mean just reading 
writing and all that, but the capacity to do things in several 
thousand ways. And this leads inevitably to the spread of 
education to all of the country. That, of course, ought to be 

done at the initial stages, and the initial stages, it is now 
recognised, begins from birth, not from the age of your primary 
school but from the pre-primary school. That is highly 
important.’ The issue of pre-primary education again got 
reflected with positive recommendations in the Education 
Commission 1964-66, for its promotion. The commission hoped 
that 5 per cent of 3-5 and 50 per cent of 5-6 age-group children 
would find place in nursery classes by 1986. The CABE in its 
35th meeting in 1970 commended the proposal to try-out pilot 
projects in pre-school education by mobilising local 
community support and resources, especially in the rural areas. 
The Government of India accordingly set up a study group to 
prepare a programme of action for the development of 
pre-school children through the mobilisation of local resources. 
The committee (Convener: Mina Swaminathan) dealt with 
3-5 age-group children and made recommendations 
regarding the significance of pre-primary education, 
strategies needed, variety and experimentation, low-cost 
models, training of personnel, equipments, methods, research, 
evaluation and administration. The Education Policy 1968, 


1986-92 and the CABE Committee on Education Policy 
1992 endorsed the expansion of pre-primary education, 
especially to those areas where first-generation learners 
predominate. 

Regarding the medium of instruction, the Board in its 
meetings of 1948 endorsed that ‘in future English cannot 
remain the medium of instruction and change in this direction 
should not be sudden but gradual’. The Board in its meeting 
also agreed to the recommendation of the standing committee 
that no provision for English should be made in the junior 
basic schools, i.e. up to Class V. The Kher Committee's 
recommendation that the medium of instruction in the primary 
stage must be the mother tongue was accepted by the GOI. 
The Board reaffirmed its earlier recommendations on the 
medium of instruction in its 29th meeting held at Jaipur (1962) 
under the Chairmanship of Dr K.L. Shrimali, Minister of 
Education that ‘the medium of instruction in the junior basic 
stage must be the mother tongue of the child’. It also reiterated 
its recommendation of the three-language formula and it was 
recommended that a regional language other than mother 
tongue should be introduced not earlier than Class III or later 
than the end of the junior basic stage. The Board carefully 
studied the recommendation of the Sanskrit Commission, 
which envisaged the modification of three-language formula 
with a view to including Sanskrit as a compulsory subject of 
study at the secondary level. The Board, recognising the 
importance of the study of Sanskrit, both from the cultural 
and linguistic points of view, felt that it would not be desirable 
to include a fourth language as a compulsory subject, as it 
would make the curriculum either heavy or result in substituting 
Sanskrit in place of Hindi. The Board suggested that the study 
of Sanskrit be provided either on an optional basis as a 
separate subject or as part of the composite course; the three- 
language formula approved by the Board should not be 
disturbed. Under the three-language formula, the first language 
to be studied must be the mother tongue or the regional 
language. The second language in Hindi-speaking states will 
be some other modern Indian language or English, and in 
non-Hindi speaking states will be Hindi or English. The third 
language in Hindi-speaking states will be English or a modern 
Indian language not studied as the second language, and in 
non-Hindi speaking states will be English or a modern Indian 
language not studied as the second language. The three- 
language formula has been found still relevant, though even 
after four decades its implementation in the true spirit is yet to 
be achieved. 

The CABE in its 38th meeting in 1975, recommended that 
education activity should not be confined to formal system 
and a detailed plan for non-formal education, based on 
surveys, should be prepared by each state for different age 
groups and sections of society. The programme should be 
related to the needs and environment of the learners. The 
Scheme of Non-Formal Education and Alternative Schooling 
still receives high priority in implementation of educational 


programmes. The National Policy on Education 1986 laid 
emphasis on non-formal education for out-of-school children 
and suggested meticulously planned strategies to achieve 
the targets. The CABE meetings after the Policy on Education 
1986-92 pursued its implementation vigorously. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education has been the concern of the Board since its 
constitution in 1935. The CABE committee on Adult Education 
took significant decisions on the problem of illiteracy in its 
1939 meeting. It suggested for the provision of facilities on 
the widest scale for adult literacy. The Board incorporated 
several recommendations in its report on Post-War Educational 
Development Plan and suggested the fullest use of audio- 
visual aids and provision of libraries. The CABE in its 15th 
meeting in 1949 designated adult education as 'Social 
Education', which promoted new experiments in this area. A 
standing committee of CABE was constituted on social 
education in 1956. A National Fundamental Education Centre 
was started to provide high-level training facilities and research 
in adult education. The Kothari Commission recommended 
part-time general and vocational education to young adults 
of 15-35 ages and suggested correspondence courses as well 
as provision of continuing education. The CABE in its meeting 
held in 1974 and 1975 lent strong support to non-formal 
education programme for adults with emphasis on functional 
literacy. The National Literacy Mission came in 1988. The 
Janardhan Reddy Committee focused again on the need and 
significance, highlighting the Ernakulum Experiment and 
reiterated the stand for the programmes of Adult Literacy in 
1992. The adult literacy programmes continue to receive focus 
with increasing vigour. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Regarding the development of Technical Education one comes 
to know through the CABE's meetings and resolutions that in 
the Post-War Development Plan, the Board had recommended 
to establish an All-India Council for Technical Education for 
planning technical education on all-India basis. Accordingly, 
the All-India Council for Technical Education was set up in 
1945. As a first step towards the development of advanced 
technical education in India the Union Government developed 
achain of higher technological institutions known as the Indian 
Institutes of Technology, located at Kharagpur (1951), Bombay 
(1957), Madras (1959), Kanpur (1960) and Delhi (1961). The 
Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 recommended that 
technical schools should be started in large numbers either 
separately or as part of multipurpose schools, and 
apprenticeship training being an important part of the training 
needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it 
obligatory for the industry to provide facilities of training to 
students in particular areas. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 


With regard to Religious and Moral Education, 
Shampurnanand, Minister of Education in the United 
Provinces, in his welcome address to the Chairman and the 
members of the CABE meeting in 1949, highlighted that: 


Being the citizen of a secular state does not mean that we 
should deliberately insulate ourselves against that living 
presence which pulsates in and through and around all of 
us. If India has a message, a message handed down by her 
seers and sages through thousands of years, it is that the 
power of spirit must make itself felt in the performance of 
even the most material of our actions. We must have before 
us a clear idea of 'purusharth', the goal of human existence 
to shape our education system, its contents and techniques. 


The Education Commission 1964-66 dealing with religious, 
moral and spiritual values, explained the distinction between 
‘religious education’ and ‘education about religions’. The 
former is largely concerned with the teaching of the tenets 
and practices of a particular religion, whereas the latter is a 
study of religions and religious thoughts from a broader point 
of view—the eternal quest of spirit. It is, however, necessary 
for a multi-religious democratic state to promote a tolerant 
study of all religions. It must be remembered that owing to the 
ban placed on religious instruction in schools and the 
weakening of home influence, children are now growing up 
without any clear idea of their own religion and no chances of 
learning about others. The school syllabi should highlight 
the great religions of world and the emphasis they place on 
the cultivation of moral and spiritual values. The major 
recommendation of the Committee on Emotional Integration 
(1961-62) was to create conditions which would habituate the 
students to right emotions that would foster national unity. 
The CABE approved the broad approach and the principles 
enunciated in the report of the Committee on Religious and 
Moral Education under the chairmanship of Sri Prakash and 
recommended the implementation of various suggestions 
made in it by the GOI and the state governments. The 
recommendation for the elementary stage were: 


(i) school assembly should be held for few minutes for 
group singing; 

Gi) two periods a week should be set aside for moral 
instruction; and 

(iii) interesting stories about the lives and teachings of 
religious teachers, prophets and saints be included in 
the syllabus for language teaching. 


At secondary stage, the morning assembly should observe 
two minutes silence followed by readings from scriptures of 
the world and essential teachings of the great world religions 
should be studied. One hour a week should be assigned to 
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social service outside class hours or during holidays. At the 
university stage, silent meditation in groups should be 
practiced. These suggestions hold good even today when 
there is an urgent need to address the issue of inculcation of 
values and character building among students. 

The Education Policy 1964-66 provided a new thrust 
towards the national system of education by suggesting 
104243 pattern of education, vocationalisation of education 
at the secondary stage, work experience as an integral part of 
school education, the introduction of a common school system, 
the concept of neighbourhood schools, making social and 
national service compulsory and inculcation of values. The 
CABE meeting of 1968, with certain modifications approved 
the various recommendations for the transformation of the 
education system and the equalisation of educational 

ities. Uniform pattern of 10-243 was again emphasised 
in 1972 and 1974. In1975, achieving the goals of UEE and NFE 
got prominence, along with ensuring the implementation of 
the national pattern of education. The Curriculum for the Ten 
Year School—A Framework was developed by the NCERT 
with a common scheme of studies, which paved the way for a 
common structure of elementary education. 

Aftera gap of eight years, the Board met in 1983. In addition 
to continuing issues related to the spread of universal 
elementary education, adult literacy, women's education, 
vocationalisation of secondary education, national integration 
and education and value education, the Board suggested the 
opening of model schools in each district, utilisation of media 
facilities for education, abolition of capitation fees and 
interlinking education and culture with development 
programmes. 

The Board next met on 27-28 April 1986 after a gap of three 
years to consider the document: National Policy on Education 
1986—A Presentation. The Chairman proposed to restore 
the role of the CABE to its old established role as the principal 
advisory body to advise the government on educational 
matters, to facilitate coordination among them, and to add to 
its functions, to appraise, at least once every year, on the 
implementation of the education policy. Members welcomed 
the phased drive to improve the essential facilities in primary 
schools, symbolically called Operation Black Board, launching 
of a systematic programme of non-formal education for school 
dropouts and adopting an array of meticulously formulated 
strategies based on micro-planning at the grass-roots level all 
over the country to ensure retention of children in schools. 
Most of the members welcomed establishment of the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas as pace-setting institutions and the 
scheme of District Institutes of Education and Training 
(DIETs). The Education Minister of West Bengal however 
expressed reservations about the proposal of Navodaya 
Vidyalayas on the plea that it is an elite concept. The members 
also endorsed that vocational education should be a distinct 
stream and these courses should be provided from Class VIII. 


The other recommendations were to strengthen the Indira 
Gandhi National Open University (opened in 1985), delinking 
degrees from jobs in selected areas, and strengthening 
community polytechnics. The CABE, in May 1986, reached a 
consensus to switch over to a common structure for the first 
10 years of schooling and endorsed that states will attempt to 
switch over to 5+3+2 pattern by 1995. The National Curriculum 
for Elementary and Secondary Education-A Framework (1988) 
provided for a national system of education with elements of 
provision for equality of educational opportunity not only in 
terms of access but also in the conditions for success, a 
common 10+2+3 pattern of education, a national curriculum 
framework with core and other components that are flexible 
and the introduction of minimum levels of learning at each 
stage. However, the 10(5+3+2)+2+3 structure has still not 
become universal (in 2001). 

The Board reviewed the implementation of New Education 
Policy in its meeting of 1987. It highlighted the role of the 
National Literacy Mission and established the National 
Literacy Mission Authority. The CABE's 1988 meeting 
highlighted the spectacular response from virtually all the 
states to the programmes of Operation Blackboard, Navodaya 
Vidyalayas and Non-formal Education. The Chairman stated 
that a model curriculum, with minimum learning outcomes and 
core components, would be introduced from the next year. 
The states presented reports on the implementation of policy 
on various aspects, including the opening up of Navodaya 
Vidyalayas and the DIETs. The 1989 CABE meeting, among all 
continuing issues, also laid emphasis on control and regulation 
over nursery schools, teacher education, including National 
Council for Teacher Education, housing facilities for women 
teachers, restoration of academic calendar in higher education 
and resources for education including external funding. The 
Board considered the reports of various CABE Committees in 
detail in its meeting, i.e. Report of the Group on Higher 
Education chaired by Prof. Yash Pal, with recommendations 
for setting up of State Councils of Higher Education, 
introducing national qualifying test for appointment in colleges 
and universities and Scheme of Autonomous Colleges, among 
others; Report of the Group on Adult Education chaired by Dr 
M. Adiseshiah recommended the evaluation of learning 
outcomes and provision of post-literacy and continuing 
education in the Eighth Plan; Report of the Working Group on 
Elementary Education chaired by J.N. Das Mahapatra 
recommended regulating pre-school education, implementation 
of OB scheme at the upper primary stage, age of entering 
primary schools to be 5+, effective role of DIETs and School 
Complexes in micro planning, continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation and national programme of evaluation at Class V 
and Class VIII, doing away with the marks system and 
introducing grades covering non-scholastic areas as well. It 
also recommended statutory status to the National Council 
for Teacher Education. Report of the CABE Group on 
Education of the Disadvantaged (SC/ST, Women, Minorities, 
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the Handicapped and Border Area Development Programme) 
chaired by Dr Rajendra Kumari Bajpai recommended various 
measures for promoting education among the disadvantaged 
groups, i.e. relaxation in qualification, increasing the number 
of post-metric scholarships, hostel facilities for SC/ST 
students, child-care facilities near primary schools, hostel 
facilities for women, education programme for fisher folk, and 
NFE/ Alternative Education facilities in the areas of minority 
communities. The Report of the Group on Secondary 
Education chaired by Kanti Biswas, Education Minister of 
Orissa, recommended pre-vocational education at the lower 
secondary in lieu of work experience, Navodaya Vidyalayas in 
states where coverage is less and continuation of Class Project. 
The Report of the Group on Technical Education chaired by 
P.N. Shrivastava, Member Planning Commission, gave valuable 
recommendation on technical education, i.e. improving the 
pay scales of polytechnic teachers and greater powers to the 
Apprenticeship Council. The CABE meeting of 1991 further 
reiterated the various recommendation, already made specially 
focused on universalisation of education, implementation of 
the Scheme of Minimum Levels of Learning, teacher education 
and programmes of universal literacy. It considered the report 
of the Gnanam Committee on higher education, "Towards New 
Educational Management', addressing the issues of 
observance of academic calendar, measures to improve the 
quality of education in colleges and measures to promote 
distance education. The working group on elementary 
education recommended that the MLL strategy be accepted, 
widely disseminated and implemented with features of 
achievability, relevance and functionality in order to equip 
children to acquire mastery over competencies and skills. It 
also focussed on micro planning and school mapping and 
emphasised the role of Mahila Samooh and Village Education 
Committees (VECs) in monitoring the learning of children. It 
also focused on teacher education and the role of DIETs. The 
Report of the Working Group on Education of the 
Disadvantaged (chairman: H.S. Lyangdoh, Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya) recommended area intensive approach to 
education and early childhood care and education centres 
along with primary schools. 

The CABE meeting held on 5-6 May 1992 discussed the 
modification in the Education Policy in the light of 
recommendations contained in the Acharya Ramamurty and 
Janardhana Reddy Committee Reports. The CABE Committee 
on Education Policy Chaired by Shri Janardhana Reddy, Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh (also called Janardhana Reddy 
Committee) was not in favour of amending Article 45 of 
the Constitution to include ECCE in its purview, as 
suggested by Ramamurty Report. Similarly it was observed 
that the inclusion of ECCE in minimum needs programme, as 
recommended by the Acharya Ramamurty Committee, will be 
referred to planning commission. The recommendations 
covered the continuance of Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme, 
distinct vocational stream to prepare students for identified 
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occupations, education of the Handicapped, Common School 
System, Neighbourhood Schools. It laid emphasis on 
Educational complexes enlarging the idea of school complexes, 
Indian Education Service, Community Polytechnics. It 
recommended educational tribunals for the redress of 
grievances on the line of administrative tribunals and referred 
to the need of amending the All-India Council of Technical 
Education (AICTE) Act so that the state governments have a 
greater say in its functioning. In discussions, Shri Veerappa 
Moily, Education Minister Karnataka supported the 
amendment of Article 45 of the Constitution to include ECCE 
as part of primary schooling. Dr D.S. Kothari opined that if he 
were to write a report today he would like to title the report as 
Education and Character Building instead of Education and 
National Development. He exhorted the people and the 
government to promote Indianness in Indian education, 
expressing concern at erosion of values and increasing 
violence. Smt. Marget Alva, Union Minister of State for 
Personnel, Public Grievances and Science and Technology 
laid emphasis on Education for Equality and recommended 
that ECCE should be made part of primary education which is 
the main strategy for reducing the drop-out rate. The CABE 
meeting of 8th August 1992 (48th meeting) discussed the 
revised Programme of Action, National Policy of Education, 
for implementation. 

The 49th meeting of CABE in October 1993 considered the 
CABE Committee Report on Decentralisation of Education 
(Shri Veerappa Moily Report), Report of CABE Committee on 
Teachers Representation in Legislative Council, Report of 
CABE Committee on Sports and Physical Education (Shri K.P. 
Singh Deo Committee), Report of CABE Committee on Gnanam 
Committee, Report of the National Advisory Committee 
appointed by MHRD to suggest ways and means to reduce 
academic Burden on School Children, raising the status of 
National Steering Committee on School Textbook Evaluation 
to a National Commission and Education for All: The Indian 
Scene. The decisions taken were: 


e All state governments, Union Territories 
Administration should prepare latest by 31st 
December 1993, comprehensive Programmes of 
Action comprising all stages and aspects of 
education, on the line of Programme of Action 1992. 

€ In pursuance of 73rd and 74th Constitutional 
Amendments immediate actions need to be taken for 
decentralised management structure of education. 

e Wide ranging debate should be organised on relevant 
issues of Yash Pal Committee Report on Academic 
Burden on Children. 

e There is no need to have separate constituency 
for teachers in the legislative council, however, Shri 
S.S. Chakraborty, Minister-in-charge Higher 
Education, West Bengal had reservation about the 
recommendation. 
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e On CABE Committee Report on Gnanam Committee it 
was unanimously agreed that there is need to make 
university administration more responsive and 

However Minister-in-charge, Higher 
Education, West Bengal had reservation on certain 
aspects of Gnanam Committee Report like nomination 
instead of election of teachers, students on the 
committees. 

e Proposal to raise the status of the National Steering 
Committee on School Textbook Evaluation to 
Statutory Nation Commission was endorsed. 


The CABE Committee on Decentralised Management of 
Education was set up keeping in view the recommendations 
of the POA 1992, under the chairmanship of Veerappa Moily, 
the Chief Minister of Karnataka, to formulate guidelines on 
decentralised management of education in the context of 73rd 
and 74th Constitutional Amendment Acts 1992. The Committee 
observed that the POA had postulated the creation of District 
Boards of Education for the management of education up to 
secondary education and envisaged appropriate statutory 
authority for the Boards. However, the realisation that District 
Boards of Education need to be substituted by the 
decentralised administrative setup to be created under the 
Panchayati Raj bodies. The Committee under its terms of 
reference was to formulate guidelines for the management of 
education at district, sub-district and village levels. The 
Committee held five meetings from April to August 1993 and 
recommendations were given in respect of: 


(a) Panchayat where jurisdiction is limited to one village; 

(b) Panchayat where jurisdiction extends to a group of 
villages; 

(c) Panchayat Samitis (intermediate level); and (d) Zila 
Parishads (district level). 


The Programme of Action 1992 attached considerable 
importance to Village Education Committees. VECs may be 
considered the ideal organisation to mobilise and involve 
people in the educational efforts and promote programmes, 
such as Early Childhood Care and Education, Primary 
Education, Non-formal Education and Adult Education. It was 
recommended that the education committee at the Panchayat 
level, where the Panchayat comprises only one village, can be 
named as the Panchayat Standing Committee with 7-15 
members and given statutory authority under the Panchayati 
Raj legislation. Where the Panchayat comprises more than 
one village, it may establish Village Education Committees 
(VECs) as the sub-committee of the Panchyat for each village. 
The role, function, powers, funds, coordination and training 
of VEC/Panchayat Standing Committees were specified. At 
the intermediate level, Panchayat Samiti, with 11-17 members, 
will be the Panchayat Raj body and Panchayat Samiti Standing 
Committee on Education will be set up for the management of 


educational programmes and will have the same tenure as the 
Panchayat Samiti. At the district level, according to the act, 
Zila Parishad will cover the entire district excluding municipal 
areas and the Zila Parishad Standing Committee on Education 
with specified role and functions will be responsible for the 
management of educational programmes. Similarly, the 
management of education in the municipal areas, as per the 
74th Amendment and categorisation of Municipalities 
according to their jurisdiction, resources and capabilities, may 
be vested to the Standing Committees on Education of 
Municipal Bodies up to primary, upper primary or secondary 
level. 

The 50th meeting of the CABE was held on 2 March 1994 
with the agenda items of Yash Pal Committee Recommenda- 
tion on Curriculum Load, K.P. Singh Deo Committee 
Recommendation on Sports and Physical Education and 
Follow-up of Education for All Summit in December 1993. On 
the Yash Pal Committee recommendation, attention was invited 
to the following points. 


€ Assessment of children on the basis of their capacity 
to remember information should go away. The 
emphasis should be on developing capacity to 
navigate through information. 

€ Load of non-comprehension is more serious than the 
physical load of bags. 

e Textbooks should be school property. (The 
education minister of Bihar did not agree to this 
recommendation.) 


It was recommended by the ministers of Meghalaya and 
Madhya Pradesh that there should be regulatory mechanism 
for pre-school centres. Other suggestion made were: concept 
formation be facilitated in school hours, school days and hours 
be increased, Panchayati Raj Institutions be given more powers, 
rural school timing be adjusted with the time spent by children 
in helping their parents and as per harvesting season. C. 
Nagamma Keshavmurthy, Minister for Primary Education, 
Karnataka, informed that while issuing instructions to reduce 
homework, the state government ensured that quality of 
education did not suffer and for making education enjoyable 
and attractive, the government had introduced Yatra Scheme 
wherein the children are taken on a day's tour. 

Acharya Ramamurty voiced concern about the facilities 
for physical education and sports. Sikander Bakht, MP, 
highlighted the need for eradication of communalism from 
school textbooks, food for education programme, school health 
programme and introducing yoga, judo, and karate in physical 
education. The Minister of State for Youth Affairs and Sports, 
Mukul Wasnik emphasised the need for making sports and 
physical education an integral part of education and agreed 
with the recommendation of the CABE Committee in this regard. 
He demanded that all teachers be trained through in-service 
and pre-service training programmes, for which DIETs and 
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BEd colleges should come forward. K.P. Singh Deo informed 
that almost all the states have adopted the CABE Report on 
Sports and Physical Education and opined that investment 
will have to be increased in this area, as excellence cannot be 
achieved by zero investment. 

The demand for raising expenditure on education to six per 
cent of the GDP as suggested long back by the Kothari 
Commission was voiced in the deliberations, in various 
meetings, especially in 1988 and 1993, 

The CABE can perform an invaluable role in accelerating 
the pace of educational development in the country in future 
too, by virtue of its being very representative of various 
interests, ethos and aspirations of the people of India. 

The CABE to its credit has many useful reports of the 
committees formed from time to time, which make useful 
readings. Some of them are listed below: 


1, Report of CABE Committee on Decentralised 
Management of Education, 1994 

2. Report of CABE Committee on Distance Education, 
1994 
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3 Report of CABE Committee on Sports and Physical 
Education, 1993 

4. Report of CABE Committee on Technical Education, 
1993 


5. Report of CABE Committee on Policy, 1992 

6 Report of CABE Committee on Teachers 
Representation in Legislative Councils, 1992 

7. Report of CABE Committee on Gnanam Committee 
Report ,1992 

& Report of CABE Committee on Moral and 
Religious Education (Shri Prakash Committee Report), 
1960 

9. Report of CABE Committee on Ways and Means of 
Financing Educational Development in India (Kher 
Committee Report), 1950 

10. Report of CABE Committee on Post-war Educational 
Development in India, 1944 

11. Report of CABE Committee on Religious Education, 
1944 

12. Report of CABE Committee to Consider Wardha 
Education Scheme, 1939 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES (CIEFL) HYDERABAD 


A PROFILE 


The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 
(CIEFL), Hyderabad, an internationally acclaimed centre of 
higher education, is an autonomous organisation under a 
registered society with the status of a deemed university. Set 
up in 1958 as the Central Institute of English to ‘improve the 
teaching of English both through organisation of research in 
the teaching of the subject and the training of teachers in the 
most suitable techniques’, the Institute broadened the scope 
of its academic programmers in April 1972 to include the 
teaching of major foreign languages. Consequently, it was 
renamed as the Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages. 

The Institute was given the status of a deemed university 
in 1973. In the last few years the Institute has grown beyond 
national frontiers: it now offers training programmers in English 
for students, teachers and other professionals from different 
parts of the world. Its major current academic concerns include: 


e Improving standards of teaching English and foreign 
languages in India 

e Training language teachers in methods and 
approaches to the Indian context 

e Producing innovative teaching-learning materials in 
both print and electronic media 

e Evolving indigenous ways of testing language 
proficiency 

@ Providing expertise in language and teacher education 
to foreign professionals 

e Promoting interdisciplinary research in literary and 
cultural studies 

e Developing critical intercultural understanding of 
civilisations. 


The Institute's primary functions of teacher education, 
materials development, research and consultancy are also 
carried out at its regional centres in Shillong and Lucknow for 
the benefit of the northeastern and northern regions of India 
respectively. 

Since its inception in 1958, the institution has attracted 
distinguished teachers, scholars and researchers from all parts 
of the country, all keenly interested in raising standards of 
teaching and learning English, French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. Each one of them has 
contributed to the development of a unique intellectual ethos 


and a vibrant tradition of academic freedom and self-reflection 
at the Institute. 

The Institute runs high-quality MA, Postgraduate 
Certificate, Diploma, MPhil and PhD programmes in addition 
to numerous short-term, need-based courses for teachers, 
educators and other professionals. Many of the teacher 
training and research programmes are offered through the 
distance mode too. The foreign language departments also 
offer special translation courses and other customised specific- 
purpose courses. Teachers and visiting faculty often offer 
semester-long courses in areas that are not necessarily part of 
the mainstream academic activity at the Institute, a reflection 
of the Institute's commitment to intellectual cross-fertilisation 
and inter-departmental synergy. In the area of linguistics, for 
instance, CIEFL is perhaps the only institution in the country 
where the latest developments in the sub-areas of syntax and 
phonology are researched and taught by faculty drawn from 
several departments at the Institute. The dynamics of academic 
activity at CIEFL are evidently different from those at a typical 
university. Indeed, students at the Institute are designated 
participants to signal unique status in an institution that 
promotes participatory study and academic egalitarianism. 

For over 25 years, the PGCTE and PGDTE programmes 
offered by the School of Distance Education (formerly a 
department) have benefitted thousands of English teaching 
practitioners in India. These highly valued training programmes 
have been in the vanguard of CIEFL’s outreach activities. The 
evaluation system used in these programmes is a happy blend 
of formative and summative assessment, and provides for both 
guidance and teacher feedback on learner performance. This 
system has been deployed as a model for the academic 
programmes at Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU). 

CIEFL’s extraordinary profile is also highlighted by the 
notable contribution it has made to the development of 
indigenous language curriculum and teaching materials for 
national and state agencies like the NCERT, CBSE, Kendriya 
Vidyalaya Sanghathan, Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalayas, 
IGNOU, National Open School and State Boards for Secondary 
Education in Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Nagaland and Orissa. Print materials 
like the General and Special Series, Language through 
Literature, Enrich Your English and English 400 Reading Cards 
have been historic milestones in the growth of Indian ELT 
course design. CIEFL also pioneered the use of radio for 
language learning in 1963 and closed-circuit television in 1973. 
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Its radio lessons have been regularly broadcast from 22 
stations of the All India Radio. 

CIEFL is also widely regarded as a leading centre for 
Literary Theory, Translation Studies, Cultural Studies and 
Gender Theory. This is evident in the range and calibre of the 
doctoral students that the Institute has attracted as well as in 
the recognition that its faculty has received nationally and 
internationally. Research publications in these areas are 
routinely translated into other Indian and sometimes European 
languages, and invariably run into reprint editions. 

Two high-profile English Language Teaching outreach 
programmes offered by CIEFL are the District Centre Scheme 
and the ELTI Support Scheme, both of which are monitored 
by the Centre for Training and Development, formerly the 
Department of Extension Services. For over 15 years, the 
District Centre Scheme, which is run on behalf of the Human 
Resource Development Ministry, Government of India, has 
provided essential in-service training to 35,000 secondary- 
school English teachers in the government sector. The 29 
centres currently in operation use a specially designed training 
package developed by the Institute, which also provides the 
basis for trainee assessment and certification. The other 
significant outreach programme, the ELTI Support Scheme, is 
a Government of India-sponsored project and was launched 
in 1985, with the basic aim of enabling CIEFL to monitor the 
academic programmes of the 11 English Language Teaching 
Institutes in India (including the Regional Institutes of English 
in Bangalore and Chandigarh) and provide academic support 
of them in the form of syllabus design, materials development 
and train-the-trainer courses. 

The Institute’s work is strongly supported by an excellent 
library, which provides information services for the study of 
language teaching, linguistics and literature in English and 
foreign languages. Widely acclaimed as one of the finest 
humanities libraries in South Asia, the CIEFL library has moved 
smoothly into the Knowledge Millennium through the use of 
advanced information and communication technologies. Itnow 
offers access to Indian and foreign databases through a variety 
of formats such as Test, CD-ROM and web sites. It has its own 
computer laboratory for automation of library operations and 
services, and has run successful computer literacy programmes 
for members of the staff and research scholars. With the focus 
squarely on information dissemination, it regularly issues 
periodicals and offers DELNET services, and is in the process of 
implementing the prestigious INFLIBNET Programme. 

The Education Media Research Centre (EMRC), set up at 
the Institute in 1984, includes a full-fledged television and 
sound studio complex and is equipped with the latest recording 
systems. The Centre has produced about 1,000 TV programmes 
on various subjects in the fields of natural sciences, social 
sciences and humanities, which are regularly telecast under 
the UGC’s Countrywide Classroom programmes on the 
Doordarshan National Network, with an estimated viewership 
of more than 20 million. Many of these programmes have 


received critical acclaim and have been chosen for national 
awards in educational broadcasting. The Centre also conducts 
training and research programmes, such as workshops for 
producers, cameramen and technical assistants, provides 
internship facilities for students of mass communication from 
various universities, and designs national experiments in 
Interactive Television. 

The vibrancy of academic activity at CIEFL has also 
manifested itself in the numerous national and international 
seminars and workshops that have been regularly organised. 
A measure of the quality aimed at the fact that the Generative 
Linguistics Group of Europe collaborated with CIEFL faculty 
to conduct their first Asian ‘Generative Linguistics in the Old 
World’ (GLOW) colloquium at the Institute in January 1998. 
Another international seminar on “The Language Curriculum: 
Dynamics of Change’ was a first in many respects. It was a 
meeting ground for teachers of English and ELT specialists 
from India and other countries like the UK, Australia, Malaysia, 
Brazil, Singapore and Indonesia. It has won acclaim as the 
first ever seminar in which academics or (as a participant put 
it) ‘the gatekeepers of knowledge’ had to bow to the 
overwhelming influence of the practicing teacher. A third event 
that drew unqualified praise was the self-financed 
‘International Congress on English Grammar’, held at CIEFL 
from 12 to 20 July 1999. Over 200 delegates attended the 
Congress. More recently, the Alumni Association of CIEFL 
organised an exciting ‘World Congress on World Languages 
in Multilingual Contexts’ from 3 to 7 January 2001. Some of 
the best-known scholars in language studies attended it. 

The Institute has also done itself proud by honouring 
illustrious scholars. A ‘Special Convocation’ was held at CIEFL 
on 28 October 1999 to confer Honorary Doctorates on two 
eminent personalities: Dr Bhisham Sahni, widely acclaimed 
novelist and playwright, and Dr Siegfried Unseld, famous 
German scholar and publisher. In January 2001, the Institute 
conferred the prestigious CIEFL Honorary Fellowship on the 
legendary linguist, Prof. M.A.K. Halliday and the celebrated 
sociologist, Prof. Braj Kachru. 

The Institute has over the years not only consolidated its 
position as the apex body for the study of English and foreign 
languages in India but has also scaled new heights in the 
areas of proficiency teaching and testing, interdisciplinary 
studies and Languages for Specific Purposes. In recognition 
of its outstanding academic contribution and meritorious 
record, the National Assessment and Accreditation Council, 
an autonomous institution of the University Grants 
Commission, granted a five-star accreditation for five years to 
CIEFL in 2000, the stars indicating the highest grade 
permissible. CIEFL has now drawn upon its enviable 
expertise and rich experience to expand its activities in five 
orbits. 

The last two years have been particularly significant in the 
history of CIEFL. In keeping with international developments 
and trend in language teaching and learning and to fulfil the 
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needs created by globalisation and the momentous changes 
in information technology, the Institute took up the challenging 
task of reconceptualising and reorganising its educational 
edifice and restructuring its academic programmes. The 
erstwhile departments were reorganised into five schools, with 
different centres under each school: School of English 
Language Education, School of Language Sciences, School 
of Critical Humanities, School of Distance Education and 
School of Foreign Languages. In addition, a two-year 
modularised MA programme in English (with specialisation in 
areas like TESL and Media and Communication), a two-year 
MA programme in areas like TESL, Linguistics, English 
Literature and Literary and Cultural Studies, a one-year MA 
(Hons.) programme in TESL, Linguistics and Phonetics, and a 
PhD in English through the Distance Mode were launched in 
2000. A cafeteria system with emphasis on choice and flexibility 
has been successfully laid in place on the MA and MA (Hons.) 
programmes. 

Two new centres in the School of Critical Humanities are 
strong symbols of the Institute’s commitment to cross-cultural 
and interdisciplinary studies and research. The Centre for 
European Studies has drafted an autonomous agenda for 
teaching and research, with the focus on a critical evaluation 
of ethnicity and nationality in multi-cultural and multi-religious 
contexts and the relationship of the Indian subcontinent with 
Europe. The Centre for India Studies aims to foster the critical 
appraisal of multiple Western approaches to understanding 
India and to help scholars arrive at an understanding of Indian 
cultural traditions as manifested in its scriptures, literatures 
and other records. 

The campus also boasts of a Centre for the Use of 
Computers by the Visually Challenged. The Centre has high- 
tech computers with text reading scanners and speech 
software. 


REGIONAL ORBIT 


A distinguishing feature of CIEFL’s work has been its 
sustained commitment to the educational upliftment of the 
socially and economically marginalised sections of society. 
The Andhra Pradesh Social Welfare Residential Educational 
Institutions Society —CIEFL Collaborative Project was set up 
in 1999 to raise standards of teaching and learning English in 
the residential schools run by the Society for children of 
socially and economically deprived sections in the state. Under 
the project, several teacher-training programmes were 
conducted and print and audio materials developed. A set of 
100 Reading Cards was one of the significant outcomes of the 
project. CIEFL has also initiated an action plan to open 
new centres in the Northeast for energising the teaching of 
English in the region. The Human Resource Development 
Ministry, Government of India, has approved in principle the 
sanction of a substantial grant for the construction of an 
academic complex, the conduct of language development 


programmes in English, and the founding of a National 
Centre for the Translation of Tribal Cultures in the Northeast. 
The Institute has already acquired a large site in Shillong 
for the academic complex from the Government of 
Meghalaya. 

Concentrated efforts are also underway for setting up an 
extension centre of CIEFL in the old city area of Hyderabad 
and regional centres in Mohali, Punjab and Tiruchengode, 
Tamil Nadu, to strengthen the Institute’s influence in these 
regions. 


NATIONAL ORBIT 


"The CBSE-ELT Curriculum Implementation Study’, funded 
by the British Council and conducted by CIEFL, has been a 
significant achievement for several reasons. This has been 
the first major project that deployed Indian teachers of English 
as researchers and that obtained valuable data from different 
stakeholders of the curriculum like teachers, students, 
principals, administrators and parents. The findings of the 
study have influenced curriculums designed by several State 
Boards of Secondary Education like the one in Maharashtra, 
and have led to several need-based training programmes for 
teachers of English in the country. 

The ‘National English Language Testing Service’ (NELTS) 
is CIEFL’s latest contribution to the efforts to raise standards 
of English in the country. It has the responsibility of developing 
and administering a range of English Language Tests for 
accreditation of proficiency levels in the use of English in 
India. Its main aims are: 


e to produce standardised tests at three levels 
(advanced, intermediate and basic) to measure 
language users’ functional abilities in English; 

€ to offer consultancy services to both public and 
private sector organisations to enable them to 
administer tests appropriate to their needs; and 

@ to respond to the current and future needs of state 
and central agencies at the secondary and tertiary 
levels in India. 


The first NELTS Test was successfully administered on 19 
November 2000 to over 15,000 candidates all over the country, 
and the second test was conducted on 25 November 2001 in 
over 30 centres across India. NELTS has set in motion the 
process of legitimising Indian ownership of English, and 
helping to avert the atrophy and disuse of Indian languages 
for serious scientific and intellectual discourse. 


INTERNATIONAL ORBIT 
The last four years have seen CIEFL grow in stature and 


develop into a highly reputable training centre for foreign 
professionals seeking to improve their proficiency in English. 
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Capitalising on the global spread of English and the emergence 
of specific academic and occupational needs worldwide for 
learning English, the Institute has set up an International 
Training Programme (ITP) for teaching proficiency courses in 
English. The programme has been hugely successful and has 
enabled hundreds of foreign professionals from over 25 
countries across the globe to attend customised courses in 
English at the Institute. MoUs have been signed with several 
CIS countries and universities in the European Union like 
Avignon, Algarve and Alcala. A significant offshoot of ITP 
has been the setting up of an Indian Centre for English in 
Hanoi, Vietnam, with a senior CIEFL colleague at the helm. At 
the request of the Sri Lankan Government, a similar centre is 
likely to be set up by CIEFL in Colombo too. 


CULTURAL ORBIT 


An old bawdi (well) dating back to the early nineteenth century 
has been converted into a concert venue and amphitheatre. 
Eminent artistes have performed at the historic bawdi. Another 
important development has been the decision to open a unique 
arts museum abutting the bawdi. This museum, which is being 
set up in association with the Jagdish Mittal Trust, will house 
significant visual and audio materials, miniature paintings and 
rare artifacts, and will enhance the quality of the cultural studies 
programme in the Institute. 

The beautiful campus has won plaudits from local residents 
for two other reasons. A Campus Development Committee, 
spearheaded by the vice-chancellor himself, has not only made 
the campus the cynosure of all eyes but has ensured the 
protection of a rare mini-forest right in the middle of the campus. 


The second attraction is the presence of a lovely Film Club, 
which is run largely by a group of enterprising participants 
and which screens some of the finest Indian, European and 
American films. 


FUTURE ORBIT 


The many milestones in CIEFL's illustrious history mentioned 
earlier have dual significance: they are indicators of newer 
onward destinations as well as measures of a race well run. It 
is against this backdrop that the following plans are envisaged: 


e Making CIEFL expertise available to clients in India 
and abroad by opening more regional centres in the 
country and by setting up international centres for 
teaching English in countries such as Vietnam and Sri 
Lanka; 

@ Creating a large cadre of accredited Indian teachers 
of English to assist CIEFL in the conduct of academic 
programmes in the country and to staff the India 
English Centres planned to be set up in other 
countries; 

e Establishing formal academic links with several more 
foreign universities and educational agencies for the 
conduct of collaborative courses in English and foreign 
languages and for the joint award of degrees; and 

e Generating funds even more aggressively through 
the conduct of customised, utilitarian, specific- 
purpose consultancy programmes in teaching and 
testing. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF INDIAN LANGUAGES (CIIL) 


D.P. Patnayak 


INTRODUCTION 


The Government of India’s resolution of 18 January 1968, on 
the Language Policy, as adopted by both the houses of 
Parliament, emphasised that in the interest of the educational 
and cultural advancement of the country, it was necessary to 
take concerted measures for the full development of the 14 
major languages of India, besides Hindi. A significant step 
taken by the then Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
to promote Indian languages was the establishment of the 
Bharatiya Bhasha Sansthan (Central Institute of Indian 
Languages). The Institute was inaugurated on 17 July 1969 in 
Mysore. 

In a multicultural and pluricultural country like India, 
language-use in education, administration and mass 
communication was a major challenge to planners. The 
Institute, besides coordinating all activities regarding the 
development of Indian languages, was charged with the 
responsibility of conducting research in the areas of language 
analysis, language pedagogy, language technology and 
language use with a bias towards problem solving and national 
integration. It helped the government formulating policies 
and implementing them in collaboration with all central 
agencies created for the purpose as well as governmental and 
non-governmental agencies of states and union territories. 

Four regional centres were established in different linguistic 
regions of the country in 1970. Subsequently they became 
seven in number. They were established to help meet the 
demand for trained teachers to implement the three-language 
formula and the various assurances given to linguistic 
minorities. 


FUNCTIONS 


The first function assigned to the Institute is to coordinate 
the work of the State Language Institutes; Tribal Research 
Institutes and Bureaus; University Departments of Linguistics 
and Language; Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad; Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, Agra; 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi; The Anthropological 
Survey of India; The Chief Epigraphist’s Office of the 
Archeological Survey of India; Language Division of the Office 
of the Registrar General of India; and other academic bodies 
or organisations engaged in language-related activities. 


The CIIL is charged with the responsibility to serve as a 
clearing house on all matters relating to the development of 
Indian languages in India and abroad. 

It is enjoined upon the Institute to formulate and execute 
important collaborative projects in the area of inter-linguistic 
research and development. 

The Institute has the responsibility of initiating and 
implementing language-related surveys, including a socio- 
linguistic survey of the country, in-depth studies, projects of 
interdisciplinary character and for coordinating the activities 
of universities and other institutions engaged in such surveys 
and research. 

The Institute is expected to serve as a nucleus to bring 
together all research and literary output from various linguistic 
streams to a common head, thereby demonstrating the 
fundamental unity of our country. 

One of its major tasks is to identify bonds of unity that 
exist among different Indian languages in terms of the cross- 
fertilisation of history, sociology, education, psychology, 
literature, folklore, vocabulary, linguistic structure, cultural 
themes and subject content, etc. 

The Institute is charged with the responsibility of studying 
tribal languages and developing suitable materials which will 
promote national cohesion through bi-directional 
communication. 

One of the special responsibilities of the Institute is to 
promote the development of the non-state languages and 
endangered languages like Sindhi, Urdu, Andmanese, Mahal, 
etc. 

The Institute has been given the responsibility of 
developing suitable interdisciplinary courses in order to give 
linguistic orientation to social scientists and social science 
orientation to linguistics. 

The Institute undertakes the development of methods, 
materials, and aids for teaching Indian languages at primary, 
secondary and collegiate levels. Besides, it produces 
necessary teaching materials and evolves methods of teaching 
and testing for non-literate, neo-literate and educated adults. 
These materials include programmed instructional courses, 
need-based courses, audio-visual and audio-lingual materials, 
etc. 

One of the main difficulties in the implementation of the 
three-language formula, providing wider language choice to 
school children and arranging facilities for children belonging 


to the linguistic minorities has been the lack of trained teachers 
to introduce such teaching in the school system. With a view 
to solving this problem, the Institute has been organising 
both short and intensive as well as full-time courses in Indian 
languages. 

The Institute is also responsible for the application of 
language technology to Indian languages with a view to 
promoting their effective use in modern media of recording 
and communication. The Institute has an up-to-date phonetic 
laboratory. The Institute also works on data processing 
through computers and computer-aided instruction. 

The Institute is responsible for the development of suitable 
translation techniques (both human and mechanical) and 
conduct of courses for translators and interpreters. The CIL 
also collaborates with other organisations and institutes 
working for the development of Indian languages inside and 
outside the country. 

To achieve coordination and break intra-disciplinary 
isolation, the Institute is charged with the responsibility of 
holding seminars, workshops, summer institutes and short- 
term courses for special groups. 

The CIIL is authorised to undertake such other activities 
including fundamental applied research as are found 
necessary for achieving the objectives of the Sansthan. 


INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 
The CIIL has five constituent research centres. 


1. Centre for Material Production, Testing and 
Evaluation. 

2. Centre for Applied Language Sciences, which works 
in the areas of speech sciences, psycholinguistics, 
geolinguistics, folklore and quantitative linguistics. 

3. Centre for Language Planning and Development is 
engaged in research on Indian grammatical tradition, 
sociolinguistics, tribal and endangered languages, and 
communication and literacy. The centre also runs 
contact-cum-correspondence courses in Kannada. 

4. Centre for Language Technology has two groups, 
viz., Education Technology and Electronic and 
Distance Education. 

5. Centre for Translation, Lexicography and Extension 
working in the areas of creative writing, lexicography 
and translation studies. 


Apart from these centres, the Institute has service groups 
like publications and public relations, printing press and library. 
The CIIL plans to make the library an advanced research centre 
in language information. 

Besides this, the CIIL has seven regional centres imparting 
instruction in 15 Indian languages. These are Eastern Regional 
Language Centre, Bhubaneshwar; Western Regional 
Language Centre, Pune; Northern Regional Language 
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Centre, Patiala; Southern Regional Language Centre, Mysore; 
North-Eastern Regional Language Centre, Guwahati; and two 
Urdu Teaching and Research Centres located at Solon and 
Lucknow. 


The Programme Overview 


CIIL carries out programmes related to research, training and 
consultancy. It undertakes research on several in-house as 
well as commissioned projects on language, society and 
culture. CIIL also organises many major national and 
international events, including specialised world conferences 
like the International Folklore Congress (1995) and UNESCO 
Seminar on Linguistic Heritage of India and South Asia (2000). 

CIIL organises training in areas related to first language 
and second language for teachers, teacher-educators, 
language laboratory users, language learners and also for 
special purpose groups. 

CIIL provides consultancy services to various 
organisations like different ministries of the union government, 
governments of states and union territories, universities and 
UGC, textbook Bureaus, State Language Institutes and so on. 

The coverage of CIIL has been enormous. It has archived 
data of 118 languages, studied 80 tribal and border languages 
and published 490 books. It provides cassette courses in 
Assamese, Urdu, Bengali and Marathi, and radio courses in 
Hindi through Kannada and other Dravidian languages. 


MAJOR PUBLICATIONS 


CIIL has brought out a large number of publications, which 
include 19 grammars; 9 intermediate, 9 advanced and 13 
intensive courses; 24 second language textbooks; 5 common 
vocabulary; 18 dictionaries/recall vocabulary; 49 Apni Boli 
for KVS; 15 pictorial glossaries; 16 literary primers and related 
works; 8 folklore; 18 rhymes and language games; 15 
proceedings; 9 bibliographies; 30 phonetic readers; and 50 
research monographs. 

A number of new initiatives are being planned for the next 
phase of the Institute's developmental activities, such as 
Language Information Service of India or LIS-India website; 
Anukruti: a web-based translation service; and online Indian 
language teaching-learning service. The Institute also 
proposes to set up Bhasha Bharti at Mysore as a national- 
level resource centre to house manuscripts, ty pescripts, notes, 
correspondences, including unpublished and/or incomplete 
works of modern masters of Indian languages and 
contemporary writers of India. 


THE HOUSE WITH A MULTIVISION 
It will be seen that CIIL is a house with multivision. Languages 


are eyes through which mankind perceives the world and 
conceives ideas. It studies as many as 50 languages at any 
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one time, which open up the eyes of people to the changing 
realities. 

The spoken word has a magic of its own. Interpersonal 
communication was limited by time and space. Words spoken 
in the office activate a machine at home, which opens a fridge 
and plays music. Spoken word bounced through a satellite 
connects both ends of the world like a rainbow. The Institute 
studies the spoken word and its accentual differences within 
the broad framework of oral communication. 

The written message has its own miracle. Writing 
transcends time and space. As proper intonation of mantras 
enchain powers of Gods, writing gives them location and 
power. The Institute studies the structure and function of 
writings in their manifold varieties and registers. 

Radio, TV and computers are extensions of human voices, 
sight and mind. Coverage by the media is no guarantee of 
access if peoples’ languages are not used. The Institute 
studies communicability and messages, prepares software for 
educational radio, TV and computer. 

From natural wit to artificial intelligence is a long march. 
Folklore to computer is a long-frogging transition. The 
Institute works on tribal, rural and urban folklore. It also works 
on computer applications, involving script generation, 
lexicography, data-processing, man-machine communication 
and computer-aided translation. 

Today’s man suffers from the predicament of development. 
Development has been profitable for some and curse for many. 

The present government policy is to uplift the backward, the 
downtrodden and the socially-handicapped. The Institute 
serves the cause of the minor and minority language speakers, 
who are socially and economically handicapped. 

Adult education is language education. To give voice to 
the silent oppressed majority and to provide the 


instrumentality of reading and writing to 50 per cent of the 
world’s illiterates living in India, the Institute has not only 
mapped their distribution on the atlas, but also prepared 
primers, teacher education manuals, film scripts, films, TV 
modules and computer software. 

Language learning for special purposes is the order of the 
day to meet the demands of government policy to take banks 
to villages. The Institute has produced language packages 
for bankers in different Indian languages. The Institute has 
offered in local language courses to factories having mixed 
linguistic worker populations. 

The society is the laboratory for a linguist. The Institute 
aims at filling the gaps in manpower development in areas of 
emerging knowledge. Whether it is in the fields of socio- or 
psycho-linguistics, phonetics or computer applications, the 
Institute has prepared syllabi, model courses, texts and tests. 
The Institute also studies languages in contact, code, 
switching, code mixing, code substitution and life and death 
of languages and cultures. 

The Institute builds revolutionary designs based on 
revolutionary ideas. It bridges the gulf between home language 
and school language. It builds bridges between first, second 
and further languages. It designs linkages between local, 
regional, national and international communication. 

A Tamil proverb says, ‘The world is my village; everyone 
my brother.’ Plurality breeds confusion only for the ignorant. 
For the knowledgeable and the wise 


Many symbols one nation 
Many languages one truth 
Many voices one world 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages works towards 
this end. 


CENTRE FOR CULTURAL RESOURCES AND 
TRAINING (CCRT) 


Premlata Puri 


INTRODUCTION 


The decades of the Sixties saw revolutionary trends in the 
educational systems. Countries which had recently gained 
freedom after years of colonial rule began to search for their 
roots; the need to devise programmes to incorporate cultural 
values in all areas of development was felt, Since education is 
at the core of development of the human psyche, freedom of 
the country brought with it a desire to forge ahead with new 
ideologies, philosophical concepts based on the Indian way 
of life in education but at the same time to cater to the needs of 
the new emerging social order. 

Even after several years of formation of an Independent India, 
it was found that teachers around the country had inadequate 
knowledge of the cultural history of their own country. It was 
felt that in order to educate children in democratic and secular 
values, Indian students must be given an opportunity to 
appreciate the cultural diversity of the nation and to understand 
how creative streams from different cultures and communities, 
tribal and rural, ancient and modern India, have contributed to 
the unique character of India’s composite culture. 

Based upon a vision of what they should achieve, 
educational programmes gave special emphasis on training 
the mind, the heart, the intellect and the hands, the central 
idea being that a balanced educational system would ultimately 
lead to creative, artistic, ethical and secular development of 
the country. India stands apart from many nations of the world, 
because of the continuity of its artistic traditions. Today, as 
in the past, creative activity is essential if the nation is to grow 
and prosper, to develop a unique cultural identity within the 
family of nations. 


OBJECTIVES 


To fill the lacunae in the prevailing education system and 
programmes, CCRT, an autonomous organisation funded by 
the Department of Culture, Ministry of Tourism and Culture, 
and registered under the Societies Registration Act 1860 was 
established in May 1979. The main objectives for which the 
Centre was set up include: 


e tocollect cultural resources for educational purposes 
and to acquaint the younger generation with the rich 
cultural heritage of the country. 


@ to draw upon all cultural resources and interweave 
them into the educational system at all stages of formal 
and non-formal education. 

e to promote national integration through visual, 
performing, plastic and other arts, both traditional and 
contemporary. 

e to acquaint the educated with the richness of rural 
and tribal culture and to make use of traditional art 
forms for educational purposes. 

e to organise training courses for various sections of 
the community (on different facets of Indian culture). 

@ to undertake research and to bring out records, 
publications, cassettes, visual material, films, etc., 
relating to various forms of art and culture. 

e to undertake documentation and to disseminate 
knowledge of rare traditional art forms. 

e to set up a research library for the benefit of teachers 
and other research scholars engaged in the diverse 
fields of Indian art and culture. 

e tosetupa mobile unit with audio-visual material and 
other printed matter for taking the work of art and 
culture to schools and colleges and to other 
community centres. : 

e toorganise workshops for in-service teachers in the 
extensive use of puppetry and regional crafts, toys, 
games, puzzles, etc., as educational tools for creative 
activity. 


CCRT is one of the premier institutions working in the field 
of linking education with culture. It was set up after eight 
years of research in education, which was conducted through 
the Department of Music and Fine Arts, University of Delhi, 
under the scheme entitled ‘Propagation of Culture among 
College and School Students' funded by the Ministry of 
Education. 


BASIC THRUST 


Within the system of Indian education, CCRT serves the 
specific function of integrating cultural component in 
education through in-service training of school and college 
teachers and the production and nation-wide dissemination 
of educational material on Indian culture. 
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Before the CCRT started functioning, training programmes 
were organised for about eight years. Teacher-educators, 
educationists and art scholars worked together to formulate 
methodologies for incorporating a cultural component in 
curriculum and teaching. It was considered essential to 
sensitise teachers to the needs of various cultural groups 
living in this country and to achieve, to some extent, the 
concept of an integrated and holistic approach to education. 

During the period when research and formulation of action 
plans was being undertaken, it was felt that teacher training 
must focus on emotional and intellectual and aesthetic 
development as well as the improvement of communication 
skills of prospective teachers. In the late Seventies of the last 
century, a series of sessions were organised in NCERT’s 
Regional Colleges of Education and other institutions dealing 
with teacher education, the purpose being to determine how 
effectively to bring about linkages between education and 
culture. The view represented included: the study of culture 


should be taught as a separate discipline in schools and, : 


therefore, there should be a provision in it for teacher training; 
and integration of culture with other school disciplines so as 
to provide an opportunity to understand the interdisciplinary 
nature of education and develop aesthetic and moral values. 

A majority of educationists felt that to add a new discipline 
in the already overburdened syllabus of schools would not 
be practical or desirable; a consensus was encouraged on the 
idea of providing cultural input in curriculum teaching. It was 
strongly felt that there should be an institution which would 
fulfil the lacunae that existed in teacher education and training 
of teachers. It was envisaged that a very sensitive approach 
be adopted to training which would cover not only academic 
subjects but also literary, visual and performing expressions 
existing in this country at all levels. Focus would be on the 
pedagogical methodologies for the new approach to cultural 
education. 


MAIN ACTIVITIES 


CCRT is still involved in research and is continuously 
conducting evaluation of activities in its teacher training, 
specially keeping in mind the new responsibilities imposed on 
teachers in today’s changing educational scenario. It may be 
pointed out that CCRT is also providing expertise in the areas 
of linking education to culture to individuals and especially to 
groups of educators being sponsored by the USA, UK, Japan, 
Thailand, etc. 

Taking congnisance of the pioneering work done by CCRT, 
the International Conference on Education organised by the 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, invited CCRT to 
present a paper on ‘Cultural and Intercultural Aspects of 
Education: A New Responsibility for Teachers’. This paper 
was used as a reference document at the International 
Conference on Education which was organised in Geneva in 
September 1992. 


The wider aspect of culture and development has formed 
part of CCRT’s concern as it was felt that people in-charge of 
decision-making were often far removed from the cultural ethos 
and requirements of the people they administered. Hence, in 
1984, CCRT organised a training workshop in Cultural Affairs 
Administration in Asia and the Pacific under the aegis of the 
UNESCO. As a follow-up of this workshop, several meetings 
at national and international levels were held. CCRT started 
organising seminars for heads of institutions and educational 
personnel to sensitise them to their cultural roots and to 
acquaint them with management skills. However, this 
programme has not been taken up by the states as it rightly 
should have been. 

Although the activities of CCRT were initially limited to 
training of teachers in art appreciation and methodologies 
for incorporating a cultural component in the curriculum, 
it was soon realised that unless audio-visual materials 
on cultural education were provided to schools, it would 
be difficult to involve students in the learning of cultural 
heritage. 

Consequently, additional programmes were introduced and 
carried out by the following departments of CCRT: Training 
and Evaluation; Community and Extension Services; 
Collection of Resources; Production of Audio-Visual Materials; 
Publications; Cultural Talent Search Scholarship Scheme. 

Educational materials developed by CCRT are the outcome 
of substantial research conducted on the advice and guidance 
of educationists and artists who sat together to choose a few 
of the cultural manifestations from the vast treasure-house of 
Indian culture and advised on their use in a variety of situations 
and levels of comprehension. In this too, the teacher is trained 
on how best to use a particular creative expression to sharpen 
the intellect and enhance the sensibility of students, depending 
upon the local cultural and artistic needs and resources. 

CCRT takes the help of guest faculty to provide information 
to teacher-trainees on various artistic manifestations. There 
is, however, a core group of CCRT faculty which provides 
academic input to enhance the teaching abilities of teachers. 
CCRT networks with a large number of institutions concerned 
with education, science, environment and arts to enhance and 
expand the reach of its programmes to a larger section of 
society. 

It has the unique distinction of drawing upon academic 
and infrastructural expertise and management skills of 
government and non-government organisations. In many of 
its programmes, CCRT works closely with museums, the 
Archaeological Survey of India, the national and state 
Academies of Letters, Fine Arts and the Performing Arts— 
the Sahitya, Lalit Kala and Sangeet Natak Akademies, as also 
INTACH, the National Archives, libraries and universities and 
so on. 

CCRT has set up two regional centres at Hyderabad and 
Udaipur with the purpose of taking its programmes to the 
grass-root level. 


PROGRAMMES OF CCRT 
Training 


In order to fulfil its aims and objectives, and also to share and 
enlarge the scope of CCRT work in the field of education, it 
conducts a variety of in-service teacher training programmes 
throughout the year which are held in different parts of the 
country. These programmes are organised for primary, middle, 
secondary and senior secondary school teachers, heads of 
institutions, teacher-educators and administrators in the 
Education Departments and staff of SIEs and SCERTs. While 
the main emphasis is on linking education with culture, the 
focus in In-service Training programmes is on devising 
methodologies for development of the child’s personality, 
particularly in terms of helping him/her to discover latent talent 
and to express it creatively. The thrust is on building up a 
pervasive consciousness of the Indian cultural heritage 
through the utilisation of local materials and community 
interaction and also by involving students in the conservation 
of natural and cultural heritage. The platform provided by 
CCRT to the participants encourages teachers of different 
disciplines to prepare educational programmes by sharing 
experiences, discussing problems and finding solutions. 

Keeping in view that each art form or creative expression is 
unique and should be integral to curriculum development 
because of the particular avenue of perception that it opens 
up, CCRT has attempted to sensitise teachers to the view that 
heightened perception provides a stimulus for imagination 
and creativity and it also has an impact on academic 
achievement. Creative activities to inculcate aesthetic 
sensibility and values are incorporated in the programmes 
organised for the personnel engaged in formal and non-formal 
education. To develop aesthetic values, participants study 
sensory, intellectual, emotional and philosophical basis of 
artistic manifestations and cultural traditions. Renowned 
musicians, dancers and art historians have over the years 
shared their creativity with teacher-trainees. CCRT has also 
conducted research and worked out methodologies for 
providing a cultural component in value and moral education, 
SUPW/WE which have been recommended in the programme 
of Action of the National Policy of Education. 

Training programmes of CCRT organised for schools 
include: Orientation Course; Refresher Courses for Trained 
Teachers; Workshops on a Variety of Creative Expressions; 
Special Courses on Museum Education; and Seminars. 


Orientation Course 


Orientation Course is the most comprehensive training 
programme of the CCRT and is organised for in-service school 
teachers and teacher-educators from different parts of the 
country. Participants, teaching a variety of disciplines such 
as language, history, social sciences, science, mathematics 
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and others, are selected on the recommendation of state 
education departments. The duration of the course is 
approximately three weeks. 

Knowledge of the arts is provided through a variety 
of methods—lectures, lecture-demonstrations, slide 
presentations and other audio-visual programmes and 
practical classes in learning the arts. Educational tours to 
museums, parks, monuments and other places of historical 
importance form part of the training. During the course, an 
attempt is made to introduce the participants to the rich fabric 
of the artistic and cultural heritage. The course is designed to 
give an insight into the variety of creative expressions in India 
and also on how to introduce the school students to the beauty 
in nature and art. 

The course generally aims at: 


e creating an awareness of fundamental bases 
underlying the development of Indian culture in order 
to foster a spirit of national integration; 

@ providing an opportunity to formulate methodologies 
in which aspects of Indian culture and creative 
activities constitute an integral part of the process of 
learning and teaching; 

@ providing teachers an occasion to interact with 
scholars and artists to understand the aesthetics of 
art so as to sensitise the students to eternal values 
and make education a total experience; 

e providing skills and training in creative activities in 
order to improve classroom teaching techniques and 
teach moral and cultural values; 

e conducting research studies on cultural input in 
curriculum teaching; 

@ providing opportunities to teachers from all parts of 
the country to work together for teaching different 
disciplines. 


The course consists of the following overlapping areas of 
study: 


() Theoretical Study of Art and Culture 
Gi) Practical Training in Arts and Crafts 
— learning of skills in traditional crafts 
— practical training in learning of songs in regional 
languages; 
— learning theatrical skills in the form of movement 
and mime, story telling, etc. 


Gii) preparation of educational aids for cultural education 
(iv) educational tours and visits. 

(v) preparation of educational aids for cultural education 
and to support classroom teaching 

educational tours to museums, monuments, art 
galleries and nature parks 

(vii) evaluation and 


i 


(vi 
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(viii) other educational activities focusing on the needs of 
the particular group. 


Evaluation 


Regular sessions of evaluation are an essential component of 
each training programme and help evaluating the 
comprehension of participants, test their grasp of the cognitive 
skills and provide information on the efficacy of the course 
content. 

The Orientation Course not only prepares teacher-trainees 
to introduce a general view of India’s cultural heritage to the 
younger generation in schools but also awakens in them an 
aesthetic sensibility, a desire to enhance the knowledge of 
their academic disciplines and to become better communicators 
using the language of the arts. The most useful achievement 
of the evaluation session is perhaps the recognition of the 
need to critically analyse their skills and abilities as a teacher 
and as a human being. 


Workshops 


CCRT organises workshops related to specific themes for 
teachers from all parts of the country. Through these 
workshops, teachers are introduced to innovative methods in 
classroom teaching that encourage creativity and sensitivity 
in the child. These workshops are theme based and focus on 
a particular art or craft to be used as a teaching aid. Information 
on traditional communication skills such as those used in 
painted scrolls with narratives, story telling, puppetry, etc., 
have proved to be very successful in the classroom. 
Workshops in Museum Education or SUPW/WE have 
encouraged teachers to create an environment for joyful 
learning outside the four walls of the schools and to recognise 
art, craft, science museums, galleries and historical monuments 
as extended centres of learning. The workshops aim at: creating 
an awareness of the natural and cultural heritage of India; 
evolving and trying out new methodologies for creative works 
in classroom teaching to encourage value orientation 
education; using specific art forms as an aid to education. 
The following theme-based workshops are organised: 
“Puppetry for Education’; ‘Role of Museums in Education’; 
‘Role of Schools in Conservation of Natural and Cultural 
Heritage"; ‘Socially Useful Productive Work/Work Experience"; 
and ‘Use of Audio-Visual Material for Cultural Education’. 


Community and Extension Services 


In response to the need to work directly with children and test 
the various skills that are taught in the teacher-training 
programmes, a variety of cultural education programmes for 
children studying in schools are organised at Delhi and in the 
two regional centers on a regular basis. These programmes 
are also organised along with training of teachers in other 


parts of the country. The activities include guided educational 
tours to places of national and historical importance. Students 
of different classes are given a direct hands-on experience in 
learning and exploring the natural and cultural heritage of the 
country. Preparation of worksheets and writing and sketching 
exercises are conducted at these venues so that students learn 
to look and observe, think, feel and express their creativity. 
Students are encouraged to form groups and take up 
programmes related to the conservation of natural and cultural 
heritage. 

Programmes to teach crafts and learn performing arts are 
also conducted for the deprived sections of the society at 
community centres and resettlement colonies and for other 
school students. Working with creative people such as craft 
persons and artists involve the students in understanding 
the process of art/craft making. Many of these young people 
have gone on to shoulder the responsibility of caring for the 
heritage and the creative human resources in the community. 
Heritage Awareness Campaigns organised in collaboration 
with the Archaeological Survey of India and INTACH have 
been beneficial both for the students and the public at large. 


Collection of Resources 


In order to produce teaching materials on culture, students 
and people at large, CCRT conducts documentation of those 
art forms that can be used for creating an interest in the cultural 
heritage of India. Traditional narratives, dance and music— 
tribal, rural and sophisticated urban stream—are recorded and 
video-filmed. Teachers are trained to use these materials in 
the classroom situation and for the community. Colour films 
and slides are also prepared on the historical sites and 
sculptures and paintings to acquaint the youth about the 
plastic arts of the country. 

A great amount of research and field work is conducted 
and advice of educationists, artists and art-historians is taken 
before documentation is conducted. CCRT has a fully 
equipped documentation department. Its special focus is on 
documentation for dissemination, which results in the 
production of a large number of printed and audio-visual 
materials. CCRT’s expertise in the field is availed of by 
international organisations. Under the aegis of UNESCO, 
several training workshops at the regional level have been 
organised by CCRT on Documentation and Dissemination of 
the Performing Arts. The first such programme was held in 
New Delhi in the mid-eighties of the last century and the latest 
was organised in January 2001. 


Production of Cultural Material 


As mentioned earlier, special attention is given to production 
of audio-visual materials, which can be used by teachers and 
others in classroom teaching, thereby providing linkages 
between art and culture and curriculum disciplines. Many of 


the productions also aim at teaching students living in remote 
areas, the process of art and craft making. These also aim at 
sensitising students to the inherent beauty, both in tangible 
and intangible heritage, and creating a sense of pride and self- 
esteem that comes with the knowledge of one’s cultural roots. 


Publications 


CCRT brings out publications of very high quality on various 
aspects of natural and cultural heritage. 

Cultural packages that include photographs, their 
descriptions, and their use highlight the multi-disciplinary 
approach in India’s creative expressions and encourage the 
young to observe and learn the skills involved in the various 
‘schools’ of architecture, sculpture, painting and the 
performing arts through the ages. 


Cultural Talent Search Scholarship Scheme 


Recognising the need to produce a new generation of creative 
people in order that the arts and culture continue to grow and 
not remain only in museums and archives, CCRT provides 
scholarships to young students of the ages of 10-14 years. 
These scholarships are given to students in all parts of the 
country and special provision is made for children living in 
remote tribal areas in order to allow them to learn their special 
art and culture. A minimum of 300 new scholarships are 
provided every year and it is hoped that at least a small 
percentage of these students would later take up art as a 
profession. 


CONCLUSION 


On looking back at nearly 30 years of work done in the field of 
cultural education, one feels that a solid foundation has been 
laid in this very important educational area. The firm support 
of the government and the deep interest and advice of scholars 
and artists have been phenomenal and the positive response 
of the teaching community and the youth has been far beyond 
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expectations. However, experience shows that a great deal of 
effort is still required before an impact can be made at the 
national level in a large country such as India. In the 21 years 
of CCRT's existence and 8 years’ work prior to its setting up, 
more than 50,000 in-service teachers have been trained and 
nearly as many students have attended CCRT workshops and 
camps. The reason for the comparatively low impact is due to 
the fact that cultural education still does not receive enough 

quantity/time and quality inputs in pre-service training. Till 

such time as this is remedied, CCRT's achievements and its 

work will continue to be at the periphery of the educational 

agenda, Every teacher should during pre-service training have 

a cultural education component. CCRT has prepared several 

such units and at many educational conferences and seminars, 

recommendations have been made. 

In order to help trained teachers to implement CCRT training 
content and methodology, CCRT has successfully motivated 
a few of the heads of schools, DEOs, etc., in their role in 
initiating improvement and change. CCRT has also set up 
Cultural Resource Centres in the District Institutes of Education 
and Training and trained teacher-educators so that at the 
primary level of teacher-training, a cultural component can be 
introduced. 

Those who were responsible for the setting up of the CCRT 
were of the view that eventually it would be granted a deemed 
university status, in view of the fact that it is the only 
institution specialising in cultural education. Recognising 
the role of CCRT in providing innovative teaching 
methodologies and training, the Delhi Education Department 
invited CCRT to set up an ideal integrated school for which 
appropriate land would be provided by the DDA. It is hoped 
that CCRT will be able to provide an ideal teaching institution 
to its trainees in a school, which will be a showcase for success 
stories of how innovative educational programmes can meet 
the needs of a changing social order in the new millennium 
and carry forward the best of Indian aesthetics, moral, 
philosophical and cultural values in formal and non-formal 
education. Hopefully, the Delhi Administration will finally have 
an ideal school where normal, challenged and special children 
can study together. 


CHANDIGARH, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Amrit Kaur 


The Union Territory of Chandigarh came into existence on | 
November 1966 after the reorganisation of Punjab into Punjab, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. It is the capital of both Punjab 
and Haryana states. It is one of the planned Indian cities built 
under the guidance of French architect Lee Carbousier. 
Chandigarh has an area of 114 sq. km, including a rural area 
of 36 sq. km and an urban area 78 sq. km. The union territory 
is divided into sectors. Chandigarh is a single unit 
administration with one district. Itis administered by the Union 
Government through a Chief Administrator who is assisted 
by an advisor and a team of officers including a deputy 
commissioner-cum-estate officer. 
DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 
The total population of the Union Territory of Chandigarh 
increased from 452 thousand in 1981 to 642 thousand in 1991. 


The sex ratio of Chandigarh increased from 769 females per 
1,000 males in 1981 to 793 females per 1,000 males in 1991, with 


overall percentage of females in total population being 44.2 
The density of population increased from 3,961 persons per 
sq. km in 1981 to 5,632 persons per sq. km in 1991, as shown in 
Table 1. 

Birth, death and infant mortality rates in Chandigarh, as 
shown in Table 2, are lower as compared to the national average, 
which indicate better socio-economic conditions and 
availability of better health care and medical facilities. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC FEATURES 


Chandigarh is a growing city with modern amenities like metal 
roads, pavements, landscaping and other public amenities. 
The number of migrant labour from other states coming to 
Chandigarh to earn their livelihood is also growing day by 
day. They prefer to live in the villages as residential 
accommodation is comparatively cheaper. The area under 
cultivation in villages coming under the master plan of the 
city is diminishing due to urbanisation and expansion of the 
city. Farming and dairy farming are the main occupations of 
the people in the villages. 


Table 1 
Population according to Sex Ratio, Growth Rate and Density 
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Farima (1991) in Sex Ratio 
—— ÁlÀ 


1981-91 
341.88 


1971-81 
«75.55 


Sources: 1. Census of India 1981, Director, Census Operations, RR 
2. Census of India 1991, Series 1, Paper 2, Final Population. 


Table 2 
Birth, Death and Infant Mortality Rates (5t) 


UT/AII India 


Chandigarh 234 22.5 
i 1 30.5 


Sources: 


4.6 55.7 
12.6 TA : 96.0 


1. Year Book 1989-90, Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Government of India. 


Infant Mortality Rate 


2. Chandigarh at a Glance (1988), Statistical Cell, Finance Department, Chandigarh Administration. 


EDUCATIONAL SCENARIO 
The Department of Education in the UT is headed by an officer 
of the Indian Administrative Services (IAS), designated as 
Education Secretary. There are two separate directorates 
dealing respectively with school and college education. These 
directorates are under the charge of Director, Public Instruction 
(B) and Director, Public Instruction (C). At the district level, 
there is one District Education Officer who is assisted by a 
Deputy District Education Officer and other supporting staff. 
The college administration is in the charge of principals of 
colleges who are directly under the control of Director, Public 
Instruction (C). 

There arc two types of educational institutions in Chandigarh: 


(i) those maintained and administered by the government 

and; 

(i) those maintained by private organisations but 

recognised by the government, 

So far as school education is concemed, the government 
schools are controlled by the Department of Education through 
its field staff. The recognised private schools have their own 
managing committee but their working is supervised by the 
Department of Education. 

Like other states and UTs Chandigarh also has adopted 
the 10+2+3 system of education. The break up of the first 10 
years of schooling includes 5 years of primary education, 3 
years of middle school education and two years of secondary 
education. Primary and middle school education constitute 
the elementary education. At the end of primary education 
(i.e. Class V) students have to appear for examinations held 
by DEO, UT Chandigarh. Similarly at the end of Class VIII, 
examinations are held by DPI, UT Chandigarh. 


GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE 


To review the progress of education in Chandigarh, some of 
the common indicators used are literacy rates, number of 
schools, number of teachers, enrolment in schools, teacher- 
pupil ratio, etc. 


LITERACY RATES 
Table 3 
Literacy Rate in UT Chandigarh 


* Information includes children above 7 years of age. 
Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


The data in Table 3 shows that the overall literacy rate 
which was 61.56 per cent during 1971, rose to 77.81 per cent 
during 1991 in Chandigarh. The male literacy rates are better 
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hae ther iomah arta y fate The maie bacracy rate was 66.97 
per cont during 197 | amd KLOS per cens daring 1991. bn contrast. 
thee fcemahe literacy tates were 54 15 per cent during 1971 and 
72.M pex cont dering 1991. 


This includes primary and middle school education. 
government schools in Chandigarh are still having a leading 
role in providing school education at various levels as the 
share of private schools out of the total schools was less than 
one-third (32.9 per cent) even in 2002. 


The data in Table 4 indicates that the number of primary 
schools in Chandigarh increased from 32 during 1966-67 to 46 
during 1999-2000 showing an increase of 43.7 per cent. 


Table 4 
Number of Government Primary Schools 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


The Sixth All India Educational Survey indicated that 69.44 
per cent of habitations were served by primary schools within 
1 km and 86.11 per cent up to 1 km. The availability of 
infrastructure showed that all the primary schools in 
Chandigarh were having pucca school buildings. 

Similar information for private primary schools in 
Chandigarh was also collected from the Education Office, 
Chandigarh. Since 1996 there are 24 primary schools in 


of providing primary education in Chandigarh as more than 50 
per cent of the schools during 2000 were exclusively 
primary schools. 

The number of teachers has shown an increase from 260 in 
1966-67 to 366 in 1999-2000. It is also important to mention 
here that more than 90 per cent of the teachers in Chandigarh 
were female teachers during 1966-67. The data in Table 5 still 
shows the predominance of female teachers in primary schools 
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Table 5 
Number of Teachers in Primary Schools 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


of Chandigarh as nearly 96 per cent of the teachers out of 
the total 366 teachers during 1999-2000 were female teachers. 


Table 6 
Enrolment in Primary Schools 


1966-67 2,376 1,858 4,234 


1980-81 14,720 12,820 27,540 
1986-87 5,279 4,417 9,690 
1993-94 10,504 8,816 19,320 
1996-97 7,477 5,836 13,315 
1997-98 8,470 6,886 15,356 
1998-99 8,527 6,943 15,470 
1999-2000 8,380 7,020 15,400 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


The enrolment in primary schools of Chandigarh has shown 
an increase, though in the recent past the figures in Table 6 
show a decline from 15,470 children in 1988-99 to 15,400 
children in 1999-2000. The percentage of female enrolment out 
of the total also indicates a decline from 56.12 per cent (during 
1966-67) to 45.50 per cent (during 1999-2000). 

There is one per cent dropout rate in Chandigarh, which is 
negligible. Itis also worth mentioning here that all the primary 
school teachers in Chandigarh (right from 1966-67 to 1999- 
2000) are trained teachers. 

Similarly, the teacher-pupil ratio for primary classes is 1 : 40 
in the government schools of Chandigarh. 


MIDDLE EDUCATION (UPPER PRIMARY EDUCATION) 


The middle education includes classes from VI to VIII. With 
the increase in demand for education, primary schools in 
Chandigarh have been upgraded to middle standard. So, most 
of the middle schools have classes from I to VIII. Out of the 
total 54 middle schools, 34 are government schools and 20 
private schools. Thus, government plays a leading role in 
providing middle education in Chandigarh. 


The enrolment in middle schools showed an increase of 
2.26 per cent per annum. The increase for boys was 2.35 per 
cent per annum against 2 per cent per annum for girls 
(Table 7). 

The number of teachers in the middle schools of 
Chandigarh, which was only 145 during 1966-67, increased to 
518 during 1999-2000, showing a simple growth of 7.80 per 
cent per annum for the period 1966-67 to 1999-2000. 


Table 7 
Enrolment in Middle Schools 


1966-67 8,829 
1980-81 15,980 
1986-87 10,316 
1993-94 13,780 
1996-97 13,461 
1997-98 14,912 
1998-99 15,064 
1999-2000 15,424 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


Table 8 
Training Status of Teachers in Middle Schools 


Untrained Total 
1966-67 17 
1980-81 342 
1986-87 515 -= 515 
1993-94 482 - 482 
1996-97 590 - 590 
1997-98 506 
1998-99 516 

1999-2000 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


In Chandigarh, all the middle-school teachers are trained 
teachers except for the year 1966-67, when only 5.88 per cent 
of the teachers were trained teachers (Table 8). 

It should be mentioned here that the teacher-pupil ratio in 
the government schools of Chandigarh is 1 : 40. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Middle, high and senior secondary education constitutes 
secondary education in Chandigarh. We have already 
discussed middle education under elementary education. So, 
here only high school and senior secondary school education 
is considered. High and senior secondary schools also have 
primary and middle classes in them. 

The number of government high/senior secondary schools 
was only 13 during 1966-67, which rose to 105 during 


1999-2000. There were 41 private senior secondary schools in 
Chandigarh in 2000. Thus, private schools constitute only 
28.57 per cent of the total senior secondary schools during 
1999-2000 (Table 9). 


Table 9 
Number of Government High/Senior Secondary Schools 


Year 


1966-67 
1980-81 
1986-87 
1993-94 
1996-97 
1997-98 
1998-99 
1999-2000 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


Table 10 
Number of Teachers in High/Senior Secondary Schools 


Year Males Females Total 
1966-67 228 565 
1980-81 NA 1,582 
1986-87 NA NA 2,288 
1993-94 748 3,143 3,891 
1996-97 830 3,385 4,215 
1997-98 694 3,618 4,312 
1998-99 714 3,638 4,352 

1999-2000 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


The number of teachers in high/senior secondary schools 
increased from 565 during 1966-67 to 4,345 during 1999-2000, 
showing a growth rate of 20.27 per cent per annum. The 
number of female teachers also showed an increase from 337 
(in 1966-67) to 3,636 (in 1999-2000). The female teachers were 
constituting a little less than 60 per cent during 1966-67 (59.65 
per cent) and more than 80 per cent (83.68 per cent) during 
1999-2000 (Table 10). 

The enrolment in high/senior secondary school indicated 
a growth rate of 18.26 per cent per annum for the — 
1966-67 to 1999-2000. The growth rate in case of girl students 
was comparatively higher than boys. The figure forthe — 
Was 19.67 per cent per annum against 17.08 per cent per annum 
for the latter (Table 12). 
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Table 11 
Enrolment in High/Senior Secondary Schools 


8,173 


17,886 


16,349 34,829 
25,570 55,001 
48,706 1,01,413 
55,706 1,13,188 
59,393 1,84,054 
60,045 1,25,240 
61,236 1,25,690 


Source: Various issues of Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


The recruitment of teachers for the Union Territory is done 
through the employment exchange. DPI(s), DEO, the planning 
officer, an expert in the concerned subject and members 
belonging to the scheduled caste constitute the selection 
committee for the recruitment of teachers. 


NORMS FOR TRANSFERS 


After three years, a teacher can be transferred to any other 
school but the maximum limit is seven years. Transfers are 
also affected on compassionate grounds or as a disciplinary 
measure. For administrative and supervisory staff, transfers 
become due after five years. 


PROMOTION OF TEACHERS 


The promotion of teachers is made by a Department Promotion 
Committee (DPC) on seniority-cum-merit basis. The 
promotional avenues are very limited. However, by improving 
qualifications one can compete for higher posts. 

There is no system of self-evaluation. The evaluation of the 
teaching and non-teaching staff is done by the principal or 
superior officer through the annual confidential report. To 
encourage the teachers for improving their qualifications, 
study leave is granted for preparing and appearing in 
examinations. 


PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The pre-service training, BEd, BEd Yoga and MEd are imparted 
by the college of education. Two-years ETT course is run by 


the SIE. 
State Institute of Education and Regional Institute of 


English provide in-service training to teachers. 
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EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL GROUPS OR 
DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 


Scheduled castes and girl students constitute the major 
portion of disadvantaged groups. According to the 1991 
Census of India, Chandigarh has 1.06 lakh people of scheduled 
castes, which is 16.5 of the total population of Chandigarh. 
From 1981 to 1991, rural population of scheduled castes 
declined from 23.68 per cent to 21.36 per cent. However, 
scheduled castes urban population increased from 13.43 to 
15.95 per cent. 

In terms of literacy of scheduled caste population, 
Chandigarh is much ahead of the national average. Scheduled 


ATTENDANCE SCHOLARSHIP FOR GIRLS 


Under this scheme, a girl student whose per annum family 
income is Rs 6,000 or below gets Rs 10 per month for 10 months 
in a year in Classes I-V, provided she maintains 75 per cent 
attendance in school. In case of scheduled castes, the 
percentage of attendance is 60 but income of parents is slightly 
higher, that is Rs 8,000 per annum. 


FREE STATIONERY AND UNIFORM 


Free stationery and uniform is provided to all students 
belonging to the scheduled castes in government schools 


Table 12 
Literacy Rate among Scheduled Castes (1991) 


caste female literacy is low as compared to scheduled caste 
male literacy. Significant differences can be observed in case 
of rural and urban scheduled caste population. 

The enrolment data presented in Table 13 indicates that 
percentage of enrolment of scheduled caste students declines 
as the level of education goes up. Thus, special efforts are 
required to retain the enrolled students (Table 12). 


Table 13 
Enrolment of Scheduled Caste Students (1992-93)* 


*Percentage of enrolment of scheduled caste children to the total 
enrolled students of Chandigarh. 


Source: Annual Report 1993-94, Part I, Department of Education, 
MHRD, Government of India, 1994. 


The District Education Officer looks after the educational 
programmes for scheduled caste girls and handicapped 
children. The percentage of the handicapped and scheduled 
tribe children is negligible. A survey is conducted every year 
for the enlistment and enrolment of such children in schools. 
Efforts are made to retain them in the schools by giving 
following incentives. 


[mae | Fenole | Persons | Mote | Pome | Perens | mar | 


55.44 64.74 43.54 48.54 57.55 35.79 56.48 65.88 
37.41 49.91 23.76 32.25 45.95 19.46 55.11 66.60 


from Classes I to VIII. The expenditure on various incentives 
is shown in Table 14. 


Table 14 
Total Expenditure on Various Incentives (1990-91) 


Non-Plan 
(Rs in lakhs) 


Attendance Scholarship 
for Girls For SC0.32 


Talent Scholarship to SC 0.13 
Extra coaching to SC 2.13 
Free Textbooks to SC 6.90 


Free Stationery/Uniform to SC 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER FORMAL 
EDUCATION 


The Education Department, Chandigarh Administration, 
introduced vocational education in 1986 with five courses of 
Accountancy and Auditing, English Stenography and 
Secretarial Practice, Basic Electric Technology, Dress 
Designing and Making and Nutrition and Food Preparation. 
In 1988-89, a course on General Insurance was added. In 1989- 
90, eight more courses were introduced to the vocational 
stream. These were Life Insurance, Medical Lab Technology, 
Ophthalmic Techniques, Computer Science Technology, 
Automobile Technology, Refrigeration and Air-conditioning, 


Structure and Fabrication and Textile Designing. In 1990-91, a 
new course of Hotel Management and Catering was added. 
Seeing the interest of students five more courses were added 
in 1991-92. The courses were Banking, X-ray, Auxiliary Nursing 
and Midwifery, Hindi Stenography and Healthcare and Beauty 
Culture. In 1995-96, courses in marketing and salesmanship 
and Bio-medical Techniques were added. In 1996-67, Food 
Service and Management was also started. Fashion Designing 
was introduced in 1997-98. General Insurance course was 
discontinued in 1998-99, Information Technology was 
introduced in 1999-2000. Schools willingly spared rooms for 
the introduction of these courses. Necessary alterations were 
made according to the requirements. One work shed has been 
constructed in the General Hospital, Sector 16, Chandigarh, 
for Auxiliary Nursing and Midwifery. 

The Education Secretary is the head of the department, then 
comes Director, Public Instruction Schools, who is assisted by 
Coordinator, Vocational Education. Six subject experts and four 
research assistants are working in this unit. Each school level has 
two full-time teachers and two part-time teachers, 

Syllabi approved by the Central Board of Secondary 
Education, New Delhi, is followed. 

The main problems faced by the department are shortage 
of staff and instructional material for certain courses. The data 
pertaining to the number of vocational courses and the 
enrolment in Classes XI and XII are presented in Table 15. 

From the data presented in Table 15, it is evident that the 
number of vocational courses between the years 1987-88 and 
2000-01 increased from 5 to 21. There is also a significant 
increase in the enrolment of students from 164 (XT) in 1987-88 
to 1,604 (887 in XI and 717 in XII) in 2000-01. 


Non-Formal and Adult Education 


The project of non-formal education was started in 1978 with 
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100 centres. In 1992-93, the number of centres was increased 
to 105. The total enrolment in non-formal primary and middle 
education centres in 1991 was about 2,800. In 1993, it increased 
to 4,600. The age group in primary and middle education in 
non-formal centres ranges from 9-15 years. Non-formal 
education centres function for two-and-a-half hours daily in 
the afternoon, generally from 2.30 to 5.00 p.m. 

The work of non-formal education is looked after by the 
District Education Officer, Chandigarh Administration, who is 
assisted by a project officer and supervisors. There are also 
105 instructors to look after these centres and they work under 
the supervision of the project officer. After Class VIII, the 
students get enrolled into the regular stream. Efforts are being 
made to increase the enrolment. 

There is a separate Directorate for Adult Education 
controlled by two Deputy Directors, who are responsible to 
the Education Secretary. In the implementation of the schemes 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. SDM East is the nodal in- 
charge of the Adult Education Centre. Deputy Commissioner 
of Chandigarh is the Chairperson of the District Literacy 
Council. Advisor to the Administrator is the Chairperson, State 
are undertaken by the department from time to time. The Total 
Literacy Campaign (TLC) in Chandigarh was launched in 1992 
and the project was concluded in February 1997. The actual 
number of illiterates identified was 52,275, out of which 35,000 
learners enrolled themselves. Evaluation was done by the RRC, 
Punjab University. Its report shows that 23,000 and an 
additional 12,000 learners were made literate, 

For the neo-literates a comprehensive Programme of PLC 
(Post Literacy Campaign) was launched in 1997, with 60 Model 
Centres. There were 15 post-literacy centres under each Model 
Centre, 12,000 learners were taken in PLC as mopping up 
operation of TLC cases. The evaluation report of an approved 


Table 15 
Year-wise Data of Vocational Courses and Enrolment to These Courses in Classes XI and XII 


1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 
1995-96 
1996-97 
1997-98 
1998-99 

1999-2000 
2000-01 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of Chandigarh, 2000. 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


S.R. Jayaswal 


In Indian culture and tradition, the term ‘character’ is closely 
related to Dharma. Dharma is not religion, but it refers to a 
wide spectrum of life—individual, social and spiritual. 

Manu, the great law giver in India, in his classic work Manu 
Smriti observes: “The Vedas, Smritis, good conduct (character) 
and that which is agreeable to one’s own self are the four 
characteristics of Dharma’ (II, 12). 

The fourth characteristic mentioned above refers to that 
which is agreeable to one’s own self. In other words, there is 
full freedom to an individual to discover for himself or herself, 
in the light of Self or Atman, the right path and follow it so 
that the conduct and character are desirable, socially as well 
as spiritually. At the level of the soul-consciousness, there is 
harmony, unity, peace and love. 

It is the uniqueness of the Sanatan Dharma that it is life- 
oriented and gives utmost emphasis to Truth and truthful 
dealings with others. Thus, we find that the word Dharma has 
many dimensions. It includes duty, character, good conduct, 
purity of the mind, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, 
forgiveness, doing good to others, morality and all other good 
qualities of a human being. Manu mentions ten qualities which 
are the essential elements of a person’s character: ‘Patience, 
forgiveness, restraint, non-stealing, purity, control over sense 
organs, talent, knowledge, truthfulness and absence of anger 
are ten characteristics of Dharma.’ (VI, 92). 

Thus, it is evident that any consideration of the concept of 
character, i.e. charitra, is incomplete, nay impossible without 
reference to Dharma. In Indian culture, Dharma is of utmost 
importance, for without Dharma, Indian culture is devoid of 
soul. The soul of Indian culture is the Sanatan Dharma. 

But in modern times, the impact of western culture on Indian 
life and society has been immense. Hence, in India, to talk 
about Dharma is considered as a sign of fundamentalism and 
aggressive Hinduism. The word ‘secularism’ is current to 
indicate religious neutrality. In schools there is no teaching of 
Dharma. Hence, proper character development is lacking. 

In ancient India, the term achara, was emphasised. It is the 
Sanskrit word for behaviour. During the process of socialisation 
due attention was paid to character development. The ideal 
character was based on the Vedic teachings. The Veda is the 
final criterion of good conduct. ‘Vedas, Smritis, good conduct 

and self-appealing—these are the deciding factors of Dharma 
.... Vedas are the final authority (1). 
' The other important method of character development in 
ancient India was the emphasis on following the good 


example of conduct and character provided by the elders in 
the society. There was a living touch between the elders and 
the young people. In certain cases we find too much emphasis 
on conformity, so much so that there was no scope for self- 
expression. But it was rare. The general trend was constant 
exchange of ideas between the teacher and the taught. The 
question-answer method has been used in the teachings of 
the Gita and some of the Upanishads. Even today, what is 
known, as the Socratic Method is the ancient Indian method 
of teaching as followed in the Bhagwat Gita. 

Besides the Hindu tradition, the Buddhist and Jaina 
traditions also considered character development to be of 
utmost importance. In the Dhammapada, the basic teachings 
of Buddhism are contained. This book of about 140 pages is 
considered one of the great books of the world. In the context 
of modern times, its study is good for mental health. Let us go 
through its principal observation about the nature of good 
character and its expression in social life: *Do not be friends of 
evil doers or mean men. Do be friends with the good; keep 
company with the best of men' (Dhammapada, verse 78). 

Self-control is one of the essential marks of good character 
in the Dhammapada, Verses 5 and 6 point out that ‘conquest 
of self is indeed better than the conquest of others. Neither a 
deva (God), gandharva (celestial musician), neither Brahma 
nor Mara could turn into defeat the victory of one who always 
practices self control.’ 

The Dhammapada is the Buddhist text for all-round 
development of human personality and character. Its regular 
study has been encouraged in the past. Moreover, in the 
Buddhist tradition great importance is given to moral conduct. 
The training of moral conduct was imparted to remove the 
cause of suffering and pain. These causes are mainly 
ignorance, craving and aversion. The Buddha taught a 
practical way known as the noble eight-fold path. Once, the 
Buddha was asked to explain the path in simple words. He 
said: ‘Abstain from all unwholesome deeds, perform 
wholesome ones, purify your mind. . .." 

But the noble eight-fold path of the Buddha is essentially 
a scheme of character development. This scheme is practical 
and is in three parts, known as Sile, Samadhi and Panna. The 
training of Sila develops morality, purity of vocal and physical 
actions, right speech, right action, and right livelihood. 

The training of Samadhi means developing concentration 
and control of one's own mind. This enables an individual to 
make right effort, right awareness and right concentration. 


The training of panna is composed of wisdom and insight, 
which totally purifies the mind. It leads to right thought and 
right understanding. 

For ordinary people, five precepts are prescribed to enable 
them to practise right speech and right action: 


. to abstain from killing any living creature, 
to abstain from stealing, 

. to abstain from sexual misconduct, 

. to abstain from false speech, and 

. to abstain from intoxicants. 


UW 


Thus the teachings of the Buddha are conduct- and 
character-oriented and they are being practised in many 
countries of the world. 

Likewise, the Jaina tradition equally emphasises moral 
conduct and behaviour. A perusal of the Pearls of Jaina 
Wisdom will support this view. For example, we find in this 
book the following extracts from Jaina texts, which throw light 
on the importance of character development: 


Righteousness (Dharma) is supremely auspicious. Its 
constituents are non-violence, self-restraint and austerity. 
Even the celestials revere him who is rooted in Dharma 
(Dasvaikalika-Sutra, 1.1). 

Supreme forgiveness, supreme humility, supreme 
straight-forwardness, supreme truthfulness, supreme 
purity, supreme self-restraint, supreme austerity, supreme 
renunciation, supreme detachment, supreme continence are 
the ten characteristics of Dharma (Kundakunda 
Anuprekstha, 70). 

Noble is the householder who earns his livelihood by 
fair means (Su. Kr. Su., 2.2.139). 

May you prosper with the aid of knowledge, faith, right 
conduct, austerity, forbearance and perfection (Utta. Su., 
22.26). 


With the advent of the Muslims in India, the emphasis 
shifted from character development to the development of 
valour and training in battle-craft. Nevertheless, the importance 
of religion in life has been high. Hence at the individual level 
the fundamental teachings of Islam found paramount place. 

The rise of Sikhism was due to a strong desire to preserve 
the Hindu ethos and protect the Hindu tradition of truthfulness 
in life and emphasis on good character for a healthy social life. 
It is not our purpose here to trace an outline of the history of 
character development in India. We wish to emphasise that 
since the very beginning of Indian culture and tradition, utmost 
importance has been given to good conduct and character 
development. This trend is also to be seen in modern times. 

The saints and seers of India during all the periods of Indian 
history have kept the light of knowledge and love high through 
their teachings. Saints like Nanak, Kabir and Tulsidas during 
their lifetime, and afterwards their disciples, have taught the 
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masses as well as the classes the importance of truth and 
purity in life. Hence, in the education of children, one of the 
main aims is the aim of character development. 

Various commission and committees appointed from time 
to time since independence (15 August 1947) have given due 
attention to the problem of character development among 
children and the youth. The first important commission on 
University Education was appointed under the chairmanship 
of Dr S. Radhakrishnan (1947-48). It made valuable 
recommendations in the context of religious education during 
pre-British period and later on traced its history up to 1946. 
The British policy of religious neutrality did not permit any 
kind of religious teaching that might encourage students to 
gain knowledge of their cultural traditions. 

The concept of secularism was uppermost in the minds of 
administrators. Hence, the Radhakrishnan Commission made 
practical suggestions and explained in great detail the 
importance of universal religion in a secular state. The 
commission recommended: 


1. that all educational institutions start work with a few 
minutes for silent meditation; 

2. that in the first year of the degree course lives of 
great religious leaders like Gautama the Buddha, 
Confucius, Zoraster, Socrates, Jesus, Shankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhava, Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, 
Gandhi be taught; 

3. that in the second year some selections of a 
universalist character from the scriptures of the world 
be studied and; 

4, that in the third year, the central problems of the 
philosophy of religion be considered. 


Though these recommendations of the Radhakrishnan 
Commission directly deal with the need and importance of 
religious education, they are indirectly related to character 
development in the life of an individual, his society, nation 
and the world at large. True religion stands for truth, peace, 
love and universal brotherhood. These are also important 
elements in character development. 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) has 
discussed directly the need for ‘The Education of Character’ 
In Chapter VIII, the SEC observed, *. .. we have made it clear 
that the supreme end of the educative process should be the 
training of the character and personality of students in such a 
way that they will be able to realise their full potentialities and 
contribute to the well-being of the community’ (p. 91). 

But without cooperation between school and community 
the education of character and character development of 
children will be extremely difficult, if not impossible. Hence, 
the SEC strongly recommended the active participation of 
parents, teachers and others interested in the character 
development programme. Examples of good conduct and 
behaviour are presented by parents and teachers. The 
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psychological process of identification with men and women 
of high character is necessary for children. 

An important element in character development is devotion 
to discipline. A strong sense of discipline helps in character 
development. Hence, due attention should be paid towards a 
disciplined life in the community and the school. 

“According to SEC religious and moral instruction also play 
an important part in the growth of character.’ Hence, SEC is of 
the view that ‘It must be left to the people to practise whatever 
religion they feel is in conformity with their inclinations, 
traditions, culture and hereditary influence’ (p. 103). 

The SEC is also of the view that healthy trends in regard to 
religious or moral behaviour spring from three sources: 


1. The influence of the home, which is the dominant 
factor; 

2. The influence of the school through the conduct and 
behaviour of the teachers themselves and life in the 
school community as a whole; and 

3. Influences exercised by the public of the locality and 
the extent to which the public opinion prevails in all 
matters pertaining to religious or moral codes of 
conduct (p. 103) 


The Kothari Commission (1964—66) felt that it was 
necessary to impart education in social, moral and spiritual 
values. It observed: 


In the life of the majority of Indians, religion is a great 
motivating force and is intimately bound up with the 
formation of character and the inculcation of ethical values. 
A national system of education that is related to the life, 
needs and aspirations of the people cannot afford to ignore 
this purposeful force. We recommend, therefore, that 
conscious and organized attempts be made for imparting 
education in social, moral and spiritual values with the help, 
wherever possible, of the ethical teachings of great 
religions. 


Further, the Commission suggested that the development 
of social, moral and spiritual values should be encouraged 
both by direct and indirect methods, by suggestion as well as 
by discussion and teaching. 


We attach great importance to the role of indirect influence 
in building up good character. The school atmosphere, the 
personality and behaviour of the teachers, the facilities 
provided in the school will have a large say in developing 
a sense of values. We would like to emphasize that the 
consciousness of values must permeate the whole 
curriculum and the programme of activities in the school. It 
is not only the teachers in charge of moral instruction who 
are responsible for building character. Every teacher, 
whatever be the subject he teaches, must necessarily accept 


this responsibility. He must ensure that, in the teaching of 
his particular subject and in his dealings with his pupils, 
fundamental values such as integrity and social 
responsibility are brought out. The teacher need not, we 
can even say that he should not, try to draw out the 
underlying moral all the time; but if he has given some 
thought to the values underlying the scope of his subject 
and his work as a teacher, they will imperceptibly pass into 
his teaching and make an impact on the minds of his 
students. Moreover, a sense of purpose should inspire all 
school activities and must be reflected in the life, tone and 
atmosphere of the school. The school assembly, the 
curricular and co-curricular activities, the celebration of 
religious festivals of all religions, work-experience, team 
games and sports, subject clubs, social service 
programmes—all these can help in inculcating the values 
of cooperation and mutual regard, honesty and integrity, 
discipline and social responsibility. These values have a 
special significance in Indian society today, when young 
men and women are passing through a crisis of character. 


The Kothari Commission in a way accepted the 
recommendations of the SEC and made practical suggestions 
with regard to the methods for developing desirable social, 
moral and spiritual values which are important components of 
character development. 

Several studies have been made with regard to character 
development. Some researchers studied the value dimension 
of character development and others concentrated upon the 
training aspect. Way back in 1977, R. Bhawmick of Calcutta 
University, studied “The System of Moral Training of Students 
in Ancient India’. The study revealed that as the moral training 
prevalent in ancient India had practical bias, it helped in 
moulding the character of students as well as developing their 
body and mind. This system of moral training had a tremendous 
influence on the people in moulding their character and 
developing their mind and body. 

Another significant study made in 1981 at Calcutta 
University was by R. Bandyopadhyay. The objectives of this 
study were: 


(i) to adapt Piaget's stories, 
Gi) to study the growth of moral judgement with age, and 
(ii) to examine the effects of intelligence, socio-economic 
conditions, sex, type of school and parental discipline 
on moral judgement. 


The major findings were: 


(i) Moral judgment grew with age and the relation was 
appreciably linear, 

Gi) Of seven areas of moral judgement, girls showed more 
maturity than boys in the areas of attitude towards 
justice and equality, and authority and collective 


responsibility; in three other areas, viz., moral realism, 
immanent justice and guilt. There was no sex bias, but 
in efficacy of punishment girls gave less mature 
responses than the boys. 


A study of ‘Moral Development of School Children’ by 
K.M. Gupta of Gujarat University (PhD Edu., 1984) revealed 
that 


(i) Stage 1 (immediate consequences) reasoning was used 
by the children at the age of 12 (50.80 per cent). The 
use of reason of Stage 1 declined sharply with the 
increase in age. Stage 4 (generalised comments) 
reasoning was completely absent at the age of 12. 

(ii) Stage 2 (partial evaluation) reasoning was used by 
children throughout from the age of 12 to 17 but Stage 
2 response decreased continuously. 

(iii) Stage 3 (full evaluation) reasoning was found to 
increase from 3.29 per cent at the age of 12 to 40 per 
cent at the age of 17. 

(iv) Stage 4 (generalised comment) was found to increase 

slowly from the age of 13 to 15. 

As the child matured, he used fewer and fewer 

arguments of reward and punishment. The dependence 

on consequences decreased. 


(v 
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He tried to use more and more Stage 3 reasoning (full 
evaluation) and, finally, tried to reach Stage 4 (generalised 
comment). There was a reversal of the order from Stage 1 to 
Stage 3 at the age of 17. The gain was clear ascendancy over 
Stage 3 and Stage 1. This proved that as the child advanced in 
age, his moral behaviour shifted from immediate 
consequences— the fear of reward and punishment—to a 
generalised point of view. 

Dr R.S. Singh made a study of ‘Children’s Moral Judgement 
in Relation to Prolonged Deprivation and Parental 
Attitudes.’ (PhD Edu. Gor. U., 1983). The major findings were: 


G) There was significant negative correlation between 
moral judgement and prolonged deprivation. 

(ii) Duncan's Range Test applied to the mean moral 
judgment scores showed a significant difference 
between high and low, and high and medium deprived 
groups. 

(iii) The correlation between moral judgement and sex was 
significant. Boys had significantly higher mean moral 
judgement scores than the girls. 

(iv) Sex-differences were insignificant at high and low levels 
of deprivation. 

(v) Insignificant correlation was obtained between 
residential (urban/rural) area and moral judgement. 

(vi) The correlation between birth order and moral 
judgement was not found to be significant. 7 

(vii) The correlation between children’s ages and their 
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capacity for moral judgement was found to be 
significant. 

(viii) A significant positive correlation was found between 
type of school and children’s moral judgement. 

(x) Boys and girls belonging to fathers with high 
educational status had the highest mean moral 
judgement scores followed by those belonging to 
fathers with middle and low educational status 
respectively. 

(x) Children belonging to fathers with different income 
groups had differences in the capacity for moral 
judgement. 

(xi) A significant positive correlation was obtained 
between fathers’ attitude of possessiveness and 
children’s moral judgement. 

(xii) Fathers’ attitude of domination was found to be 
unrelated to children’s moral judgement. 

(xiii) No significant correlation was obtained between 
fathers’ ignoring attitude and children’s moral 
judgement. 


The studies made in the context of value development and 
value education are relevant to character development for 
social, moral and spiritual values are integral parts of character. 
Keeping this in view, the following studies are significant. 

The study made by Dr Amita Bajpai in 1991 was 
experimental in nature. The objective of this study was to 
investigate whether development of moral judgement in 
children can be enhanced through an intervention programme. 
The findings indicated that children who participate in the 
programme acquired an ability to judge right or wrong, taking 
into consideration not only the material consequences but 
also the intention behind the act. 

An independent study by Prof. R.C. Das was made in 1991, 
which was funded by ERIC to obtain information from 
secondary schools about programmes and activities aimed at 
moral development. It was found that for moral development 
some schools organised the following programmes: 


(i) One period a week was provided in the school timetable 
to each class for moral education. 
(i) Brief talks on moral issues were given in the assembly 
after prayer. 
(iii) Yogaasanas were taught to students. 
(iv) Birthdays of religious and social leaders were observed 
by discussing their life and work. 


S.V. Joglekar and M.K. Kesarkar (1992) studied the 
effectiveness of the value-clarification method of developing 
value ability of students. M. Kalamani (1991) made a study of 
the adolescents’ problems in the personal, family, socio- 
emotional and educational areas and their value-system. 

An important study relevant to character development was 
by Dr Pratibha of Dayalbagh Educational Institute, Agra, in 
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1988. In this study an attempt was made to see how moral 
development in children took place. The methodology was 
experimental. The major findings of this study were: 

G) Moral judgement was normally distributed. 

Gi) Sex did not have any significant role in determining 
the moral judgement of the children while intelligence 
played a vital role in the development of moral 
reasoning, SES, religion, and moral judgement of the 
children. 


(ii) Every moral programme and approach of instruction, 
along with the enriched content, enhanced the moral 
standard of children, irrespective of psychogenic 
variables. The proposed programme and instructional 
material were liked by all the children in comparison to 
the traditional one. 

(iv) Though it has been found encouraging to claim that 
given the proper curriculum, the right method and 
sustained enthusiasm, moral values would be 
enhanced, it was however not possible to say that 
values inculcated will stand the wash effect of time 
and space. 

Character development in the context of ‘Indian 
Personality’ has been taken into account. R.C. Tripathi (1988, 
p. 159) made a study of the ideal man in the light of the Hindu 
philosophical tradition. According to him, ‘It is not possible 
to present a single model of man under the Indian Philosophical 
systems which involved contradictions.’ Discussing the 
different models of men presented in the great Hindu epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, he comments, *. . . the 


model of man which is found in Indian tradition is of a man 
whose values on the surface appear to be mutually 
contradictory. He is revengeful yet forgiving. He acts, protects 
family honour, yet does not mind killing his own kith and kin 
if called upon by his Dharma. He is called upon to engage 
in Karma but does not seek fruits of it. However, these 
apparently contradictory values and attitudes are integrated 
by an Indian in one scheme on the basis of some higher moral 

Thus, from the Indian point of view, character development 
is inherent in the Indian culture and tradition. An ideal man in 
India is one who has good character and desirable social, 
moral and spiritual values. 

There have been discussions and debates on different aspects 
of character development and value education. It may be 
worthwhile to recall the famous saying of G.W. Allport. According 
to him, ‘Character is equal to personality plus values.’ Thus, any 
consideration of character development is invariably related with 
personality development and the value system. 

Efforts have been made for the promotion of character 
development through school education in India. In this 
direction, NCERT organised a symposium in 1991 in which 
useful suggestions were made by the educationists for 


developing the character of children in schools. One important 


recommendation of the symposium was to revise the school 
curriculum so as to emphasise human values. Subsequently. 
in the year 2000, the NCERT came out with the National 
Curriculum Framework for School Education focusing on 
value inculcation, which in turn develops the character of the 
students. 
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CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA 


L. Mishra 


BACKGROUND 


A child represents the finest of human resource. Birth of a 
child heralds the dawn of a rare moment, which signifies 
duplication of the species. It is also a moment of excitement 
and joy for parents, for the neighbourhood, for the community 
and for the society as a whole. 

This excitement and joy, however, is shortlived. Even before 
the birth of the child, it is subjected to the most heinous form 
of discrimination by way of sex determination test or 
amniocenteses. After the child is born it is subjected to the 
same age-old form of discrimination on account of the deep- 
rooted preference of parents for male offsprings. As the child 
advances in age, the discrimination further deepens. It 
manifests itself in many ugly forms such as female infanticide, 
early child marriage and thereby automatic denial of access to 
educational opportunity, denial of equality in property rights 
along with other male offsprings and so on. 

As the child advances in age, it acquires a natural and 
fundamental right of access to educational opportunity, 
particularly in the age group of 5-14 years, along with a host 
of other rights (right to nutrition and growth, right to survival, 
right to protection, right to development, etc.). All these rights 
are clearly reflected in the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, which was adopted on 20 November 1989 by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. It is education which provides 
an entry to the world of print medium of communication. It is 
education which ushers the child into the domain of 
socialisation. It is education which brings the children into 
the fold of actions and reactions in the outside world. It is 
education which removes fads, taboos, dogmas and 
obscurantist ideas and practices. It is education which lifts 
the veil of ignorance and opens up all the frontiers of a new 
awakening and arch of a new consciousness. It is education 
which introduces a rational, secular and scientific temper into 
children’s psyche and makes them more patient, tolerant, 
catholic, liberal and expansive. 

But should a child have the option and discretion to enter 
the world of education at an age when education is needed 
most? The answer is yes but in actual practice it is in the 
negative. It is not 48 if children are incapable of exercising the 
option or discretion in this matter. Left to them, many auem 
Would prefer to enter the world of education and experience 


the excitement and joy of educa 


enter the world of Work. However, many children, particularly 


tion and would not like to: 


90 per cent of them in rural India, are unfortunately not enabled 
and facilitated by their parents and by the civil society at large 
to enter the world of education. Since many parents are 
themselves illiterate and ignorant of the importance and value 
of education in the making of a child towards a complete man/ 
woman, it is but natural that they will not be able to exercise 
this option or discretion in a normal and natural manner. There 
are a large numbers of parents in this country, and notably in 
the rural areas, who are unable to send their children to school. 
They are unable to do so on account of their own grinding 
poverty, unemployment and underemployment. They lack the 
minimum resources needed towards payment of tuition fee, 
cost of textbooks, cost of school uniforms, and cost of satchels 
for carrying the books. On the other hand, there are a large 
number of parents who have the means to afford to send their 
children to school, but do not want to do so as they feel 
repulsed on account of a dull, demotivating, unexciting and 
irrelevant teaching-learning environment prevailing in the 
schools. 

We have about six lakh villages in India spread over 593 
districts and over 6,000 community development blocks, but 
we do not have one primary school for every village. Even in 
villages which have a primary school, it is a sorry state of 
affairs. There is no involvement— physical, psychological and 
emotional—between the teachers, the parents, the students 
and the total management of the school as an educational 
institution. The process of transaction of the curriculum in 
most of the primary schools is conducted in a very routinised 
and stereotyped manner. It makes learning a dull, unattractive 
and uninteresting exercise. The result is that the students 
remain cut-off from the outside world and the process of 
socialisation remains incomplete. These societal problems have 
given birth to child labour. 


GROUND WORK 


The Constitution of India under Articles 24, 39 and 45 provides 
provisions relating to elimination of child labour, protection 
of childhood and access to free, compulsory and universal 
primary education. India has ratified 6 of the 20 ILO 
Conventions on Elimination of Child Labour and is also a 
party to the Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) 
adopted by the General Assembly of the UN on 20 November 
1989. Further, the process is on to the Convention No. 182 on 
the Elimination of the Worst Forms of Child Labour. 
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There are specific provisions im several legislations relating 
to the age of entry to employment. prohibition of employment 
of children in hazardous work and the seed for protecting and 
safeguarding the rights and interests of children. These 
provisions exist in the Factories Act 1948, Mines Act 1952, 
Merchant Act 1958, Motor Transport Workers Act 
1961, Beedi and Cigar Workers" (Conditions of Employment 
and Service) Act 1966, Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act enacted by different state governments and Other 
Construction Workers (Regulation of Employment and 
Conditions of Services) Act 1996, etc. Political will, commitment 
and determination have been clearly reflected in successive 
announcements of the national government, such as the 
launching of the National Literacy Mission by the Congress 
government in 1988, the Common Minimum Programme of the 
United Front Government (1996) and the National Agenda for 
Governance of the present government (March 1998, 
reinforced later in October 1999). 

A national charter for children is being currently formulated 
by the Department of Women and Child Development, Ministry 
of HRD, Government of India. Additionally, the Department 
of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, is 
also giving finishing touches to a strategy of Education for 
All or Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan. 

The above are in continuation of educational policies and 
programmes meant for providing a fillip to free, compulsory 
and universal basic education, such as the Functional Literacy 
for Adult Women (FLAW), Non-formal Education Programme 
for the Youth, Shramik Vidhyapeeths, National Open Learning 
System through National Open School Society at the central 
and state levels, Operation Blackboard, Mahila Samakshya, 
Special Programmes for Education of Girl Children, Campaign 
for Total Literacy under the auspices of the National Literacy 
programmes have one common mission, i.e. to enable and 
facilitate every child between the ages of 5 and 14 access to 

The government policy and programmes for providing 
access to educational opportunity to all children at the school- 
going age have been further buttressed by the Supreme Court 
in its judgements: one, the Unnikrishnan case (1993) and the 
other, the M.C. Mehta case (1996). The apex court in the above 
cases has propounded fundamental right to education to all 
children in the age group of 5-14. The directions of the apex 
court have been further reinforced by a series of positive 
such as adopting specific pockets having concentration of 
working children engaged in hazardous work, subjecting the 
pace and progress of rehabilitation work to continuous 
monitoring, supervision and coordination, appointing 
individuals of outstanding integrity and commitment as 

rapporteurs whose reports have come as beacon lights for the 
children working and living in the twilight zone of humanity. 

It is interesting to note that efforts are on to incorporate in 


the Fundamental Rights chapter in the Constitution of India a 
separate fundamental right to education. 

A series of international initiatives in the shape of seminars, 
symposia, workshops and conferences of labour ministers of 
member-countries are being held from time to time to promote 
global awareness and consciousness on the issue of 
elimination of child labour as also about the urgency. 
importance and seriousness of concern with which free, 
compulsory and universal basic education should be viewed. 
In addition to the World Summit held at Jomtien in March 
1990, we had conferences held from time to time to reinforce 
the close nexus between elimination of child labour and free, 
compulsory, universal basic education. This includes, for 
example, the International Conference held at Amsterdam in 
February 1997, the International Conference held at Oslo in 
October 1997, etc. 

Sixteen UN agencies such as the ILO, UNESCO, UNICEF, 
UNIFEM, UNFPA, World Bank, etc., have come together and 
have pledged their solidarity and support to programmes for 
elimination of child labour and free, compulsory and universal 
basic education by signing a joint pledge on 16 August 1998. 
A number of international funding agencies like DFID, Save 
the Children Fund of UK, ODA, etc., have also pledged their 
solidarity and support to fund programmes for rehabilitation 
of children released from work through projectised approach, 
technical cooperation and capacity building of NGOs and 
government functionaries through orientation and training. 

Amongst scores of international initiatives and efforts as 
outlined above ILO-IPEC comes as a major silver lining on the 
horizon since May 1992. India was the first country to sign an 
MoU with the ILO for IPEC assistance in May 1992. During 
the last eight years of its existence, a sum of US $ 6.9 million, 
or Rs 27 crore approximately, have been made available under 
IPEC to central employees' and trade union organisations and 
NGOs and has been utilised through 155 projects benefitting 
about 10,000 children. A fresh MoU was signed with the ILO 
on 17 February 2000 by the Ministry of Labour itself, in the 
presence of Juan Somavia, Director-General, ILO, and the 
Union Labour Minister. 

A number of imaginative and innovative success stories 
have been documented in a number of areas concerning 
elimination of child labour and free, compulsory and universal 
basic education, such as the involvement of the community in 
selection of teachers; participative and communicative 
strategy for training of teachers; designing curriculum, course 
content and textual material through workshops, seminars and 
symposia in a fully participative manner to make them 
interesting and relevant; transacting instructional lessons in 
an unorthodox and unconventional manner with a view to 
making the entire process joyous and exciting; using 
evaluation of learning outcome as a tool of correction; 
achievement of the minimum levels of learning; children 
turning out to be bold, fearless, imaginative, creative and 
resourceful and being enabled to face the ever-increasing 


complcxibes of life with strength, courage and confidence, 
which is a refreshing departure from the culture of 
acquiescence and helpless dependence, etc. 

A lot of sincere and carnest efforts have been made and 
continue to be made to establish convergence in a practical 
manner amongst the Ministries of Labour, Department of 
Education, Ministry of HRD, Department of Women and Child 


be pooled from a variety of sources and integrated 
imaginatively and skillfully to achieve the objective of holistic 
and integrated development of children through education. 


GRASS-ROOT PROBLEMS 


The problems about elimination of child labour are not one 
but many. These essentially emanate from the following: there 
is no clear definition of child labour. We have hardly any clear 
methodology to identify a working child. We are not clear 
about the strategy as to how in the face of stiff resistance 
from the employers we could release two million 
(approximately) children from hazardous work and how in the 
face of acute constraint of resources, we could rehabilitate 
them. We have serious problems in getting either a household 
survey or establishment-wise survey conducted with total 
openness, accountability and credibility to bring to surface 
full facts about working children of all categories. The 
employers do not cooperate and when we depute survey teams 
to conduct household surveys or establishment-wise surveys. 
They down the shutters, disengage the children and send 
them underground. They take a plea before the officers of 
the survey team that there are no children below the age of 
14 years engaged by them and all persons employed by them 
are adult members. Even if they are caught they prefer to pay 
a paltry fine and escape with impunity. 

It is unfortunate that neither the children nor the parents 
know the negative consequences which flow from the loss of 
childhood by child labour. In this game even the society by and 
large is callous and insensitive about the problems of child labour 
and the consequences which may emerge from them. 

The problems of scarcity of schools, particularly in the 
village areas, the quantum of drop-outs and other schooling 
problems have given boost to child labour. On the surface the 
reported gross enrolment rate may appear to be very high but 
the net attendance and retention rate is very low on account 
ofa very high percentage of drop-outs (66 per cent). According 
to the findings of the Fifth Educational Survey Report, 50 per 
cent of the habitations do not have a primary school; 7,500 
schools have no building; 1,25,000 are accommodated in a 
single room; and 60 per cent of them do not have basic facilities 
such as drinking water, toilets, etc. Besides, 4,000 primary 
schools have no teacher, 1,12,000 schools are single-teacher 
schools, and 25,000 primary-school teachers are para-teachers. 
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Basc exhucatson ie badia today os mestber froc nor compulsory 
tot universal. 

The issue of UNICEF s State of the World s Children, 1998- 
99; oa education published by the UNICEF, presented a grim 
picture regarding literacy for the word in general and India in 
particular. It is deeply tragic, as the report shows, that in the 
50th year of the universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
tbe 10th year of the Rights of the Child Convention, we have 
130 million out-of-school children in the developing world of 
which 73 million are giris and 855 million or onc-sixteenth of 
humanity is functionally illiterate. Within India, while there 
are 142 million children in the 6-1 1 age group cligible to enter 
the school and 98 million have been enrolled, only 63 million 
have been retained (meaning thereby that about 80 million are 
out of school). Expenditure on elementary education as à 
percentage of total expenditure has fallen since the Fifth Plan 
period from 59 to 48 per cent. India spent 3.7 per cent of its 
GNP (1993) on education and has a considerable distance to 
traverse before this figure exceeds 6 per cent. It is tragic that 
we have the highest number of out-of-school children in the 
world and that every third illiterate in the world is an Indian. 
Within this broad spectrum of the wide gap between enrolment 
and retention, it is shocking that 50 per cent of those who 
complete schooling do not achieve the essential minimum 
levels of learning. There are more girls than boys who are out 
of school and most of these girls are the members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, majority of them being victims 
of multiple deprivation. The UNICEF is of the view that all 
out-of-school children are working children. 

The problems of scarcity of schools, particularly in the 
village areas, the quantum of drop-outs and other schooling 
problems have given boost to the child labour. 

Then there is the problem of an artificial distribution between 
hazardous and non-hazardous work. But the fact is that any 
work taken by a tender-age child is definitely hazardous and it 
needs to be restricted. 


sequential and selective approach on the ground that we do 
not have resources to deal with the release of all children from 
in education. It is ironical that we take such a stand even 
today, i.e. 40 years after 1950 when we were supposed to make 
free, compulsory, universal primary education a reality. 

We continue to draw an artificial dividing line of distinction 
between hazardous, non-hazardous and least hazardous 
industries/occupations/processes. We have not succeeded 
in institutionalising a mechanism for registration of births of 
all children and continue to entertain doubts and disputes 
about children’s age when the same is disputed. We have no 
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proper mechanisms for growth monitoring. We have numerous 
problems in enforcement of the various statutory provisions 
such as payment of wages to children in respect of scheduled 
employments, payments of workmen's compensation in the 
event of accidents causing injuries resulting in death, ensuring 
a safe, clean, healthy and congenial workplace for all workers 
and securing accountability from all employers in terms of 
compliance with the provisions of Child Labour (Prohibition 
and Regulation) Act, 1986. 


PLIGHT OF CHILDREN IN HAZARDOUS 
INDUSTRIES 


Children are employed in industrial and non-industrial units. 
They are engaged in home handicraft units, hotels, dhabas, 
lifting and carrying luggage, begging, household work, etc. 
They are also engaged in industries. In both employments, 
children and the society as a whole are at the losing end. But 
children exposed to industrial environment invite hazardous 
consequences to their own health and the health of the next 
generation. And, therefore, this area needs serious attention. 

Children in large numbers are being exposed to work in 
hazardous industries at a tender, formative and impressionable 
stage of their development. Such exposure is totally detrimental 
to their health, safety, psyche and total development. Children 
are engaged in match, fireworks and explosive units of Sivakasi 
(TN), glass and bangle units of Firozabad (UP), brassware 
units of Moradabad (UP), lock making units of Aligarh (UP), 
leather flaying and tanning units of Tamil Nadu, UP, West 
Bengal and Orissa, gem-cutting and gem-polishing units of 
Jaipur (Rajasthan), diamond-cutting and diamond-polishing 
units of Surat and Bhavnagar (Gujarat), agate-cutting units of 
Cambay (Gujarat), power looms of Bhiwandi (Maharashtra), 
cotton hosiery units of Tiruppur (Tamil Nadu), carpet-weaving 
units of Bhadoi-Varanasi-Mirzapur, Sonbhadra (UP), carpet- 
weaving units in Jammu and Kashmir and Rajasthan, slate 
mines of Markapur (AP), slate pencil units of Maundsar (MP), 
pottery units of Khurja (UP), silk and silk products of Varanasi 
(UP), brocade and zari industry of Varanasi (UP), knife-making 
units of Rampur (UP), silk-weaving units of Karnataka, sports 
goods manufacturing units of Jallandar (Punjab) and Meerut 
(UP), handloom and handicrafts of Jammu and Kashmir, brick 
kilns of West Bengal, UP, Punjab, Haryana and Delhi, stone 
quarries of Faridabad (Haryana) and Jodhpur (Rajasthan), beedi 
rolling, beedi labelling and beedi packing units in AP, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, UP, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal and building 
and construction operations in the whole country. 

Successive studies have revealed several distressing 
aspects of work and life of children. Children in these places 
are required to deal with dangerous chemicals like potassium 
cyanide, trisodium phosphate, sodium silicate, hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuric acid, sodium hydroxide, chromic acid, barium 
hydroxide, etc. Slightest miscalculation or error of judgement 


in these operations can result in a grievous or fatal accident 
causing serious injury resulting in even the loss of life. Children 
inhale the dust, fumes and gaseous substances which are let 
off from the furnace. Local enquiries have revealed that there 
is high incidence of TB or infection in the upper respiratory 
tract suffered by workers in brassware units after a few years. 
These enquiries have further shown that the hazardous work 
environment coupled with poor nutrition reduces the longevity 
of children by half. Children working in the boiler room of 
match, fireworks and explosive units of Sivakasi get lung full 
of toxic fumes. They suffer high degree of heat and run the 
risk of being badly injured in fire accidents. Children who 
stamp frames on the metal sheet also suffer from excessive 
strains on arms and shoulders. 

In match, fireworks and explosive factories, children are 
exposed to chemicals such as tetrophosphorous, trisulphide, 
amorphous, red phosphorus, potassium chlorate, antimony 
trisulphide, zinc oxide, calcium sulphate, etc. It has been 
established beyond doubt that such exposure is extremely 
injurious to the health of children and could easily turn fatal. 
Similarly, children employed in slate and pencil industries of 
Markapur in Andhra Pradesh and Maundsar in Madhya 
Pradesh have to interact with silicon dust, which causes 
silicosis. Silicon dust is light and it rises and enters the lungs 
in an imperceptible manner, forming silica patches. This 
reduces the elasticity of the lungs causing fibrosis. Such 
exposure also reduces the oxygen exchange rate of the lungs. 
The patient does not get oxygen and develops symptoms of 
chest diseases like TB. If the patches are large enough, the 
person suffers the risk of being suffocated to death. Silicosis 
is fatal in as much as there is no treatment for it like HIV/AIDS 
and only secondary infections like pneumonia can be treated. 

Children in the glass and bangle industry of Firozabad work 
under conditions which are unclean, unsafe, unhygienic and 
totally injurious to their health. The temperature in the furnaces 
ranges between 700° to 800°C while the temperature inside 
the tank furnace units would go up to 1,800°C. The noise is 
deafening. The heat, dust, fumes and noise together have 
serious ill effects on the health of children. They run the risk 
of physical injury, burn hazard and contamination of the lungs 
due to exposure to silica dust. 

Operations like moulding, electroplating, buff polishing, 
spray painting, etc. in the lock industry of Aligarh are extremely 
dangerous to the health of the working children. They inhale 
the vast quantity of emery powder and metal dust in course of 
their work, which affects the functioning of their lungs. Children 
get afflicted by respiratory diseases and develop serious 
breathing problems thereby. Those children who are engaged 
in electroplating interact with potassium cyanide and the 
slightest miscalculation or mishandling could turn lethal 
instantaneously. There are countless instances of 
electrocution of innocent children whose bodies touch the 
live wire lying naked in a totally unsafe workplace in a 
lock-making unit. Spray painting in lock making units also 


gives rise to high blood pressure, frayed temper and unstable 
psychological condition. Interaction with dangerous chemicals 
would result in a high incidence of pneumoconiosis, 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, occupational dermatitis, eczema and 
cancer. Children who rotate the wheel and who remove the 
crucible are also required to grind the hot black mixture into a 
fine powder with bare hands. They are required to remove the 
hot molded metal from the moulds. All these jobs are extremely 
difficult and perilous for totally unskilled and untrained 
children. The operations are spread over more than eight hours 
a day. The gravity and intensity of the occupational risks are 
compounded due to absence of personal protective safety 
equipment. Working in a particular position for hours in a 
poorly lit and ventilated environment and dealing with 
dangerous chemicals would surely convert the children into 
physically and mentally wrecked deformed human beings and 
this may be carried down of to generations. 

Ironically enough such exposure goes totally unnoticed 
and unreported. Accidents causing injury resulting in death 
or disablement are seldom reported and workmen’s 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (to 
which the children are fully entitled) is seldom claimed. 


WRONG NOTIONS 


There are certain ill-perceived notions on the part of parents. 
Many parents send their children to work oblivious of the 
dangerous consequences which would follow. They labour 
under the impression that a few hours of work spent by their 
children is preferable to spending years in the formal school 
system. They would like to advocate employment of their children 
on the ground that it would supplement the limited parental 
income or what is known in economics as ‘incremental income 
generation’. Many labour under misgivings that child labour 
would promote inter-generational transfer of skills at a tender 
age when children can absorb and assimilate such skills better. 

All these perceptions are wrong. Children under the 
Minimum Wages Act are required to work only 4/2 hours a 
day and entitled to less than 50 per cent of the wages of 
adults. In actual practice, children are made to work for more 
than 8 hours a day without any spread over and payment of 
overtime. The theory of incremental income generation, 
therefore, becomes a myth. Inter-generational transfer of skills 
cannot be at the cost of the education of children. We need 
high cognitive skills through education before our children 
can acquire the desired life skills, communication skills, 
survival skills, and managerial, entrepreneurial and supervisory 
skills. Deprivation of access to educational opportunity for 
children would end up doing irreparable damage to their health, 
psyche and personality. 

Employment of child labour is seen as beneficial by the 
employers. Children are not unionised and, therefore, would 
not drag the employers into trade disputes. They are more 
productive than adults; their skills are higher than those of 
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adults. Further, children are far more pliable and manoeuvrable 
than adults. They are more submissive than adults and, 
therefore, there will be minimum labour indiscipline. Thus the 
employers consider that the employment of children would 
reduce the cost of production. 

These are myths. It was evident from the conclusions of a 
workshop organised by the Centre for Operations Research 
and Training (CORT) in June 1995, in collaboration with the 
ILO, Geneva, and ILO-IPEC, New Delhi. The workshop ended 
up with several interesting and encouraging findings such as: 
children were not more productive than adults, and their skills 
were not higher than those of adults. Further, elimination of 
child labour would not greatly increase production cost. 

The workshop further highlighted that child labour is not 
irreplaceable. Children do not provide skills higher than those 
of adults. Child labour is certainly replaceable by adults in 
employment. The workshop suggested that such replacement 
could take place in two ways, namely, imparting vocational 
skill training to the adult members to prepare them to eventually 
replace the children in specific industries, and improving 
the work environment by construction of industrial estate 
sheds which will be better lighted and ventilated, which will 
have better and more modernized plant, machinery and 
technology and to which household industries working in 
partly lit, poorly ventilated and congested environment could 
be shifted . 


ABOLITION OF CHILD LABOUR: SOME EFFORTS 


Child labour is a great curse on free India and is continuing 
even after more than 50 years of Indian Independence. It is 
estimated that it will continue for quite sometime. It is the 
humble duty of every citizen of India to remove such a black 
spot from Indian democracy. 

Child labour could be eliminated broadly, for example, by 
conducting a survey through volunteers to identify and 
enumerate working children; undertaking steps for releasing 
working children from the clutches of employers; initiating 
legal and penal action against defaulting employers for 
infringement of the provisions of the concerned law; 
rehabilitating the children; and finally, monitoring, evaluating 
and coordinating the pace, progress and impact of the 
rehabilitation process. 

If we want seriously to eradicate this disease it is essential 
to create a voluntary campaign for the elimination of child 
labour and infuse it amongst millions of teachers, students, 
women, youth and others who as normal human beings feel 
for the plight and predicament of working children and could 
put themselves in their place and rejoice in being able to do 
something to help. The release of children from the workplace 
must follow their restoration to their families backed by a 
process of immediate treatment of those who may have been 
battered and traumatised by exposure to a very harsh work 
environment. 
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In control and prevention of child labour, what is necessary 
is a summary trial immediately on receipt of a report from the 
concerned agencies to enable identification of child labour, 
their release from work, and restoration to the custody of their 
parents to be simultancous. 

The ultimate objective of the whole process is total 
rehabilitation of the children—physical, economic and 
psychological. Nothing could be a more potent tool of such 
rehabilitation than education in the broadest sense, which 
literacy but imparting a wide variety of skills so as to infuse in 
the child a sense of confidence and ability to cope 
independently and successfully with the uncertain future. The 
success of rehabilitation through education will depend largely 
on the content, quality and impact of education. 

In this connection an important question arises as to how 
to ensure that children who are released from work do not 
remain victims of educational deprivation but are made active 
participants in the educational process? This dilemma is 
particularly significant as the existing system is riddled with 
loopholes, is largely non-functional and suffers from a great 
deal of wastage and leakage of resources. At the same time 
children who are released from work should receive an 
education that is not the same as that aimed at a six-months* 
literacy programme or the two-year Non-Formal Education 
(NFE) but high quality education. In this connection it is 
essential to first identify the educational levels and special 
educational needs of such children before enrolling them into 
the formal school system. 

Wherever there are functional formal schools, children 
released from work should be admitted to those after 
determining their educational levels and special needs. With 
the mobilisation of the teachers, motivation of parents and 
the wholehearted involvement of the community, a positive 
environment conducive to formal schooling can be created. 
In such an environment both parents and children are self- 
motivated and child enrolment and retention in schools 
becomes automatic. 

In areas where there are no schools or these are beyond a 
2 km radius new schools should be opened by properly 
mapping the area and properly planning the school complex. 
Clearly, the highest priority for opening schools should be in 
those areas where there is a high concentration of children 
working in hazardous industries. 

More important than making good the infrastructural gap is 
the planning and preparation to make schools functional and 
vibrant as also the learning process joyous, exciting and 
encouraging. This could be done by more or less adopting the 
same innovative approach adopted by M.V. Foundation, 
Hyderabad, which included, forexample, mobilisation of teachers; 
motivation of teachers and bringing about an attitudinal change 

through orientation and training; designing special curriculum, 
course content and textual materials; innovating experiments to 
generate and sustain the interest of teachers and students in the 
functioning of the educational system. 


CHILD LABOUR ELIMINATION AGENCY AND 
FUTURE STRATEGIES 


There is a National Authority for the Elimination of Child 
Labour with the Labour Minister as Chairman. This is, however, 
largely an official body with representatives from nine 
ministries/departments and no representation of non-official/ 
voluntary agencies or of the state governments. There is 
another parallel Central Advisory Body on Child Labour. 

Rather than having a plethora of bodies, it is desirable to 
have a single broad-based tripartite national authority with 
representatives from central employers, central trade union 
organisations, NGOs, state governments (representatives of 
major states that will be targeted for a campaign approach at 
the first instance), ministries/departments of the central 
government like Home, Finance, Law, Information and 
Broadcasting, Rural Areas and Employment, Health, Industry, 
Commerce, Textile, etc. While this body may be headed by the 
Prime Minister to facilitate decisive action, direction and better 
coordination, an executive committee may function under the 
umbrella of the National Authority, which will be smaller, more 
compact and manageable without diluting the principles of 
tripartism. The executive committee should be headed by the 
Labour Minister and should meet more frequently than the 
National Authority and should consider and sanction projects 
in specific areas from an existing list of targeted areas (say 
Bhadoi, Varanasi and Mirzapur) for elimination of child labour 
and rehabilitation of released children. 

A District Child Labour Project Society should be set up 
under the Societies Registration Act 1860, with the Collector 
and District Magistrate of the district as its Chairman. This 
body would be responsible for formulation of the project; 
presentation of its salient features to the executive committee 
of the National Authority and then be responsible for the 
implementation of the project once it is sanctioned. It will be 
its responsibility to conduct the survey, build up an 
appropriate environment, design the curriculum, course 
content and textual materials, select and train teachers to 
conduct the teaching-learning process in a campaign mode, 
monitor and evaluate the pace, progress, quality and impact 
of the programme and the like. The district society should 
have representatives from all cross-sections of society apart 
from representation from government departments. 

Over and above this, we need a centre of support to launch 
a campaign for the elimination of child labour and the 
rehabilitation of working children. It must have a confluence 
of creative forces and energies comprising scientists, 
technologists, social and educational activists and people 
drawn from all walks of life who have the urge, inclination and 
commitment for literacy. People of great distinction who have 
won recognition in various fields at the national/international 
level and yet have the commitment to take time off from their 
lucrative careers and comforts may be involved in this effort. 
We have in India several institutes of social science and 
research and NGOs/voluntary social action groups of repute 


and standing. There is no dearth of creative thinkers, writers, 
artists, playwrights, cartoonists, teachers, lawyers, medical 
doctors, engineers and scientists who can be easily identified, 
mobilised, consulted and involved in the present exercise. 
This body can function as the think tank for the National 
Authority for the elimination of child labour. It would organise 
the strategy for a countrywide campaign to spread the 
message in favour of abolition of child labour and the 
rehabilitation of child workers through education and to create 
material for popular street entertainment and slogans to spread 
the message. 

It would depute activists to visit selected districts or sites 
with concentration of children in industries/occupations as 
part of the pre-appraisal mission to assist the District Child 
Labour Project Society to create a positive and supportive 
environment that will be conducive to elimination of child 
labour, formulate campaign-oriented concrete project proposals 
for the consideration of the National Authority on Elimination 
of Child Labour, to identify and form groups of persons from 
all walks of life who would be qualified and experienced as 
trainers, to organise training workshops as well as workshops 
for designing the appropriate curriculum, course content and 
instructional materials. All expenses for running this body 
will have to be provided for in the budget of the Ministry of 
Labour and while it may have considerable functional and 
financial autonomy and flexibility, it would be subject to the 
same financial modes as any other public institution. 

The adoption of a campaign approach through alternative 
structures at the national, state, and district levels should not 
be construed as an attempt to belittle or minimise the 
importance of the state authority. Indeed, responsibility for 
dealing with socially sensitive issues such as the elimination 
of child labour and the introduction of free compulsory and 
universal primary and elementary education cannot be left to 
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any agency other than the state, least of all to market forces. 
The programmes must have clear goals, a definite timeframe, a 
clear strategy and a methodology for achieving its objective. 

The enforcement of law relating to prohibition of children 
in hazardous industries would continue to be the primary 
responsibility of the state. The track record of state's 
performance in the area of child-labour law enforcement has 
not been very encouraging. Few prosecutions are filed and 
fewer still end in conviction. The prosecutions are often poorly 
conducted and the penalties are generally in the shape of 
paltry fines that have hardly any deterrent effect. 

The labour law machinery is inadequately manned and 
there is often collusion between it and the accused. It is, 
therefore, essential that measures are taken to sensitise all 
government functionaries including the child-labour law 
enforcement machinery and judiciary with the help of 
individuals who are themselves fully committed to the cause 
of elimination of child labour. 

To overcome rigid and preconceived notions and inculcate 
the right attitude and approach, it is necessary to create a 
congenial environment with the involvement of all the 
ministries, departments, departmental undertakings, public 
sector undertakings and other agencies, including NGOs, both 
at the central and state levels as part of a continuing process 
rather than a one-time exercise. The central theme should be 
into its ambit the elimination of child labour, It should be 
repeatedly reinforced through songs, slogans, paintings, 
elocution and essay competitions and stage and street theatre 
that child labour is one of the worst forms of deprivation and 
ensure through environment-building exercises that all policy 
formulators, planners and implementers responsible for the 
enforcement of the Child Rights Convention (CRC), 1989 are 
fully committed to the cause of children. 
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CHILD WELFARE POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Nagendra Nath 


Child welfare encompasses the entire spectrum of services for 
children, which are of preventive, ameliorative, curative, 
to meet the special needs of physically, mentally, and socially 
handicapped children. In the successive Five-Year Plans 
children have been viewed as a vulnerable section of our 
population and more particularly certain groups among them 
are considered to be having such needs and problems, which 
are not or cannot be met through the institution of family and 
network of social services meant for the general population of 
children. Child welfare services are, therefore, targeted at these 
groups of children who include deprived and disadvantaged 
children, and those who are victims of neglect, abuse and 
exploitation. These services intend to help the children to 
overcome the problems that may result in dependency, 
deviance and neglect. Through these services, care is 
provided to children within and outside their homes. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The concern of Indian people for care and development of 
children goes back to time immemorial. India had an inbuilt 
mechanism of providing care for children through the joint 
family system, kinship and other social institutions. In the 
ancient and medieval periods, voluntary and community 
efforts provided main sustenance to child welfare services. 
There were some enlightened rulers who also, in a limited way, 
promoted child welfare activities under their patronage. During 
the British rule voluntary effort rather than state endeavour 
was the main provider of child welfare services. 

The close of the 19th century and the beginning of the 
20th century was characterised by intense social action for 
social reform alongside the struggle for independence. In 
fact, the growth of voluntary agencies for welfare of children, 
women and backward classes was one of the offshoots of the 
struggle for independence. This period also witnessed the 
enactment of laws such as the Apprentices Act, Reformatory 
Schools Act and Children’s Act which provided for the 
education and training of the destitute and orphaned children 
to enable them to earn a living. Parallel to these legislative 
initiatives, there came into being a number of voluntary social 
welfare organisations to offer specific services to children. 
However, these services were mostly remedial and curative in 
nature. It is said that there were about 500 voluntary 


organisations prior to independence that worked for the care 
and welfare of children and women. 


CONSTITUTIONAL VISION OF THE CHILD 


Post-independence period ushered in a new era in the field of 
child welfare. The efforts in this field were inspired by various 
provisions in our Constitution regarding the need for ensuring 
welfare of children, safeguarding their interests and protecting 
their rights. In fact, the Constitution of India provides a 
framework within which the Constitutional vision of the rights 
of the Indian child can be given concrete shape. The 
Constitution of India postulates the goal of a welfare state 
and also envisages child welfare activities as an organised 
part of national development. Articles 24, 39 and 45 have a 
bearing on the well-being of children. These enjoin on the 
state to ensure that children are prohibited from employment 
in any hazardous employment; that the tender age of children 
is not abused; that the childhood and youth are protected 
against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment; and that the provision for free and compulsory 
education of all children are made until they complete the age 
of 14 years. 


EFFORTS IN FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


With the adoption of the Constitution of India in 1950 and 
establishment of the Planning Commission in 1951, India 
embarked upon the path of planned economic and social 
development with the ultimate goal of establishing a socialist 
society. Since the child is the most precious asset in the 
family, the strategy of planned national development also 
focuses its foremost attention on the young child. 

The First Five-Year Plan document (195 1—56) observed that 
considering the number involved, the needs of children should 
receive much greater attention than that is commonly given to 
them. The First Five-Year Plan proposed to ensure child care 
through services in social welfare, health and education. The 
main thrust was to build up a strong child welfare movement 
in India through voluntary effort and the role of government 
was by and large confined to providing guidance or technical 
training to child care functionaries engaged in the 
implementation of child welfare schemes and assisting them 
with financial resources. 


The Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) continued to place 
the emphasis on voluntary agencies aimed at the improvement 
in living standards. During this plan the country moved 
towards strengthening child welfare services. 

The Third Plan (1961-66) concentrated on organising child 
welfare services in a more coordinated and sustained manner. 
Child welfare extended over the spheres of social welfare, 
education and health and community development. In fact a 
new milestone was reached in the Third Five-Year Plan when 
the resources of a number of central ministries were mobilised 
to achieve the maximum results in promotion of child welfare 
services in an integrated manner. The Fourth Plan (1969-74) 
drew attention to the problem of neglected and destitute 
children who had not received due attention hitherto. 

There was a shift in focus from child welfare to child 
development during the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1974-79). During 
the beginning of the Plan came up the National Policy for 
Children (1974), which envisaged the responsibility of the 
government for children's ‘nurture’ and solicitude and a 
balanced growth. At the end of this Plan, India observed the 
year 1979 as the International Year of the Child. The Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1980-85) reiterated the approach and strategy 
outlined in the Fifth Five-Year Plan and promoted the 
consolidation and expansion of the programmes stated earlier. 
Another important National Health Policy (1983) was also 
formulated during this period. The Seventh Five-Year Plan 
(1985-90) led to the expansion and enrichment of child 
development through programmes in different sectors. Some 
new legislations like Juvenile Justice Act (1986) and Child 
Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act (1986) were enacted. 
Subsequently, the National Policy on Education (1986) and 
National Policy on Child Labour (1987) were announced. 

The human development through advocacy, mobilisation 
and community empowerment was the main focus during the 
Eighth Five-Year Plan (1992-97). The National Créche Fund 
was set up during 1993-94. Infant Milk Substitute, Feeding 
Bottles and Infant Foods (Regulation and Production, Supply 
and Distribution) Act 1992 and National Nutrition Policy (1993) 
were the new additions to the child welfare and development 
services. Subsequently, the National Plan of Action for 
Nutrition (NPAN) was another significant addition to the 
programmes for child development. In 1996, the Department 
of Women and Child Development brought out à 
Comprehensive Communication Strategy for Child 
Development. In Ninth Plan (1997-2002), the challenge is that 
of ‘Reaching Every Young Child and His Family’, including 
the disadvantaged, with active participation of community to 
promote their holistic development and growth. 

The Department of Women and Child Development has 
proposed to set up a National Commission for Children to 
safeguard the constitutional and legal rights of children. The 
Parliamentary Standing Committee has approved it and the 
government has agreed to set up the National Commission for 
Children on the lines of the National Human Rights 
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Commission. Besides, the Department of Women and Child 
Development has prepared a draft of National Charter for 
Children and it is presently under consideration of government. 
In all these exercises one can see a significant shift in the 
approach towards the well-being of children from ‘welfare’ to 
‘development’ to ‘empowerment’. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONVENTION ON THE 
RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


The UN Convention on the Rights of the Child is guided by 
the principle of a ‘First Call for Children' —principle that the 
essential needs of children should be given highest priority in 
the allocation of resources at all times. It draws attention to 
the rights of children related to their survival, protection, 
development and participation. In pursuance of the 
commitment made at the World Summit, the Govemment of 
India formulated the National Plan of Action (NPA) priority 
areas: health, nutrition, education, water, sanitation and 
environment, and children in difficult circumstances. 


Destitute Children 


In common parlance, the destitute child includes those 
children whose parents are unable to discharge their parental 
obligations on account of poverty or ill health, children who 
are without parents or any relatives or without any means of 
livelihood, or whose parents indulge in prostitution, alcoholism 
or crime and they are forced into begging or hazardous 
be classified into two categories, namely institutional and non- 
institutional: 


Institutional Services 


The most common form taken by institutional services for 
destitute children is that of an orphanage, or anaathaalaya 
known as Children's Homes. There are wide variations among 
them in terms of their size and structure and quality of services 
offered by them; majority of them providing custodial care. 
Available statistics indicate that there are about a thousand 
Children's Homes catering to some 1,40,000 children. In this 
connection the Orphanages and Other Charitable Homes 
(Supervision and Control) Act 1960 envisages minimum 
standards of services and education and training of children. 
The erstwhile Ministry of Social Welfare (now known as 
Ministry of Welfare) launched a centrally sponsored scheme 
in 1974-75 entitled ‘Scheme for the Welfare of Children in Need 
of Care and Protection' which was in a modified form 
transferred to the state governments and union territory 
administrations in 1992. Voluntary organisations are assisted 
under the scheme with an equal contribution of state 
governments to offer institutional and non-institutional 
services. The main objective of the scheme is to provide food, 
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shelter, education, health, vocational training, etc., to the 
destitute children for rehabilitating them as normal children. 
By 1991 there were 970 voluntary organisations all over the 
country. 

The SOS-type care for children provides an atmosphere of 
a family and a maximum of 6 to 8 children stay in a cottage 
under the care of a mother. Children are provided individual 
attention and care. In India, SOS Children’s Villages were 
started in 1964 and at present there are 32 SOS Children’s 
Villages providing services to over 15,000 children and running 
122 allied projects in the country for children affected by 
natural and man-made disasters. 

In order to meet the requirement of trained manpower for 
institutional services, NIPCCD initiated a three-tier training 
programme for functionaries of children’s institutions in 1984. 
By the end of December 1988, it had trained 3,960 functionaries 
of children’s institutions—House Mothers/Fathers (1,794), 
Supervisors (1,506) and government officials and board 
members (663). UNICEF provided financial assistance for this 
training programme. 

Non-Institutional Services 


It is felt that institutional services are not effective for the 
total development of the child. An institution at best provides 
custodial care and, therefore, institutionalisation should be 
considered as the last resort. These services are not cost 
effective as well. Therefore, of late, welfare planners have 
begun to lay emphasis on non-institutional programmes. 
These programmes take the form of adoption, foster care and 
sponsorship. 


Adoption 


Adoption has been recognised as an ideal means of 
rehabilitating the destitute, abandoned and orphaned child as 
it seeks to give the child much-needed family surroundings of 
parental love, care and protection. In the Indian context, 
adoption has not yet been developed as a child placement 
service in the absence of a uniform law on adoption. Presently, 
only a Hindu can adopt a child under the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act 1956. Christians, Muslims and members of 
other religious groups can take children in guardianship, under 
the Guardians and Wards Act 1890. However, there is an 
urgent need for enactment of a uniform law on adoption in 
India, so that any destitute child could get an opportunity for 
his care in adoptive families. 

Central Adoption Resource Agency (CARA) was set 
up in 1990 in accordance with the directions of the 
Supreme Court with the objective of providing a detailed 
framework for regulating and expediting adoptions in India. It 
is functioning as an autonomous body funded by the Ministry 


of Social Justice and Empowerment (formerly Ministry of 
Welfare). 


The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment grants 
recognition to both Indian and foreign agencies, which are 
engaged in sponsoring Indian children for adoption abroad. 
A number of agencies in the country and abroad have been 
given recognition for sponsoring in-country and inter-country 
adoption. The record available with CARA shows that during 
the last five years there were a total of 7,681 in-country and 
5,951 inter-country adoptions. 

A Shishu Greh Scheme (SGS) of grants-in-aid to homes for 
infants for promoting in-country adoption of Indian children 
has been formulated. The SGS has been revised and the ceiling 
on grant-in-aid has been raised to Rs 6 lakh in order facilitate 
better services for children. As far as the Voluntary 
Coordinating Agencies (VCAs) are concerned, there is no 
structured scheme and the funds are met from the General 
Grant-in-Aid Head of the Ministry where Rs 50 lakh is being 
earmarked for VCAs. The grant-in-aid is revised from time to 
time. 


Foster Care 


Foster care is a planned temporary service as a bridge to 
permanent restoration of the child to the biological family or 
to be given in adoption. In foster care come abandoned infants 
or babies, children without family for a short period, children 
from broker families or whose parents are dead and children 
with handicap, disease or emotional maladjustment within their 
own families. 

As a measure for promotion of non-institutional services, 
the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment introduced 
foster care services as part of the scheme for welfare of children 
in need of care and protection. Earlier, the Central Social 
Welfare Board also launched a foster care scheme in 1965. 


Sponsorship 


Sponsorship is essentially a programme of financial assistance 
to the needy children without removing them from their natural 
families. It is a systematic and combined effort of an agency 
to help the needy child. Many international agencies like 
Christian Children’s Fund (CCF), Action in Distress and Foster 
Parents Plan International are running sponsorship programme 
in the country. 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Delinquency is a phenomenon of anti-social behaviour where 
the child comes in conflict with law. These children were 
earlier dealt with within the framework of Children’s Acts 
enacted at the central and in some cases at state levels. But 
the Juvenile Justice Act 1986, specifically deals with the 
juvenile justice system in India. It provides a comprehensive 
scheme for the care, protection, treatment, development and 
rehabilitation of neglected and delinquent juveniles. While 


progress has been made in implementing various provisions 
of the legislation, qualitative improvement in the existing 
services has been rather slow. With a view to providing some 
financial support for upgrading and strengthening the existing 
infrastructure for effective implementation of the provisions 
of the Act, the Ministry of Welfare formulated a scheme for 
the prevention and control of juvenile social maladjustment in 
the year 1986-87. The financial assistance available under this 
scheme is for upgradation of infrastructure in both 
governmental and non-governmental sectors. 

Apart from the above, a number of preventive measures 
are to be taken at the community level so as to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. Such measures may include the establishment 
of Juvenile Guidance Bureaus in cities, Juvenile Aid Police 
Units, Contact Clubs and Community and Family Service 
Centres. Voluntary organisations and schools of social work 
will be expected to play a vital role in organising these services 
at the community level. In providing these services, the police 
will have an important role to play. 


STREET CHILDREN 


The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment has launched 
an integrated programme for street children. The objective of 
this programme is to prevent destitution of children and 
facilitate their withdrawal from life on the streets. The 
programme provides for shelter, nutrition, healthcare, 
education, and recreation facilities to street children and seeks 
to protect them against abuse and exploitation. To promote 
the cause of the street children, the ministry provides financial 
assistance to voluntary organisations, state governments, UT 
administrations, local bodies and educational institutions. 

A childline service has been initiated by the ministry under 
the integrated programme for street children. The childline 
service is a 24-hour free phone service for children in distress, 
which can be accessed by a child in difficulty or an adult on 
his behalf by dialing 1098. The service was started first in 
Mumbai and now it is available in nine other cities: Chennai, 
Delhi, Kolkata, Coimbatore, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Jaipur, Bhopal 
and Patna. The main objectives of the childline service are to 
respond to children in emergency situation and refer them to 
relevant government and non-government organisations; to 
create a structure which ensures the protection of the rights 
of the child; and to sensitise agencies such as police, hospitals, 
municipal corporations and railways towards the problems 
faced by these children. 

The telephone number of accessing the service nation- 
wide is 1098, which is toll-free. 


DISABLED CHILDREN 
As per the definition of the United Nations a disabled child is 


one who is unable to ensure by himself, wholly or partially, the 
necessities of a normal individual or social life as a result of 
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deficiency, whether congenial or otherwise, in his physical or 
who are partially sighted or totally blind, partially or profoundly 
deaf, orthopaedically handicapped, mentally retarded, slow 
learners and those affected by multiple handicaps. 

The year 1981 was declared as the International Year for 
the Disabled Persons. In 1982, the UN General Assembly 
adopted the World Programme of Action concerning the 
disabled people. The period 1983-1992 was proclaimed by the 
General Assembly as the UN Decade of Disabled Persons. 
Further, the period 1993-2002 was declared as the Asian and 
Pacific Decade of Disabled Persons. India is a signatory to 
the ESCAP Resolution on Asia and Pacific Decade of Disabled 
Persons. 

India has taken action and made considerable progress to 
fulfill its international obligations. The Persons with Disabilities 
(Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights and Full 
Participation) Act was enacted which, inter alia, treats 
rehabilitation as a right and aims at the elimination of 
discrimination. The Act prescribes a thre per cent reservation 
(one per cent each for locomotor, visual and hearing disabled) 
in identified posts in all government and public sector offices. 
A National Handicapped Finance and Development 
Corporation has been set up to support self-employment 
projects for persons with disabilities. The National Trust for 
Welfare of Person with Autism, Cerebral Palsy, Mental 
Retardation and Multiple Disabilities Act, which has been 
recently passed by Parliament, will be instrumental in providing 
further support and protection to the disabled. 

Inthe year 1981, the National Sample Survey Organisation 
undertook a nation-wide survey of the disabled persons (all 
ages). The survey estimated that there were 12 million persons 
in the country with at least one disability, constituting about 
1.8 per cent of the total population. Locomotor disabilities 
accounted for the largest number (5.43 million) followed by 
visual disabilities (3.7 million), hearing (3.02 million) and speech 
(1.75 million). It is estimated that about three to five per cent 
of India’s population suffer from various degrees of mental 
retardation. 

It is reported that there are about 600 voluntary agencies 
and 200 associations of disabled, which are engaged in 
education, training and rehabilitation of the disabled, including 
children. The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment 
also implements a scheme of financial assistance to voluntary 
organisations engaged in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 
The services under the scheme include welfare of 
orthopaedically handicapped, mentally handicapped, visually 
and hearing handicapped and also leprosy-cured patients. 

The National Scheme of Medical Rehabilitation plays an 
important role in establishing centres for artificial limbs in India. 
The Artificial Limbs Manufacturing Corporation (ALIMCO) 
produces quality aids and appliances required for 
orthopaedically and visually handicapped persons. Further, 
the Indian Spinal Injury Centre, New Delhi (ISIC), is providing 
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CHILDREN WITH VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS, EDUCATION OF 


Anita Julka 


INTRODUCTION 


Terms like ‘impairment’, ‘disability’ and ‘handicap’ have 
recently been replaced by the terms ‘body functions and 
structures’ and ‘activities and participation’ in the 54th World 
Health Assembly on 22 May 2001 (resolution WHA 54.21). 
These terms that replace the earlier terms provide a unified 
language and framework for the description of health and 
health-related issues. The new terms also extend the scope of 
classification to allow positive experiences to be described. 

International Classification of Functioning Disability and 
Health (ICF, 2001) states that body functions are the 
physiological functions of body systems (including 
psychological functions). Body structures are anatomical parts 
of the body such as organs, limbs and their components. 
Finally, impairments are problems in body functions or 
structures such as a significant deviation or loss. Functioning 
is an umbrella term encompassing all body functions, activities 
and participation; similarly, disability serves as an umbrella 
term for impairments, activity limitations or participation 
restrictions. 

ICF replaces the term ‘disability’ with the term ‘activity 
limitations’, which refers to difficulties an individual may have 
in executing activities. Further, the term ‘handicapped’ has 
been replaced by the term ‘participation restrictions’ that refers 
to the problems an individual may experience in involvement 
in life situations. 

The World Health Organisation (2001) proposes a bio- 
psychosocial model of ‘disability’ according to which an 
individual's functioning in a specific domain is an interaction 
or complex relationship between the health conditions and 
contextual factors (i.e. environmental and personal factors). 
This model provides a different perspective for 
conceptualisation of the term ‘disability’. The other models 
used in the conceptualisation of disability are either medical 
or social models. This model proposed by the World Health 
Organisation integrates the various perspectives. 

Visual impairment is related to the problems in the body 
function of seeing as a significant deviation or loss. The 
seeing functions are sensory functions related to sensing the 
presence of light and sensing the form, size, shape and colour 
of the visual stimuli. These include visual acuity functions, 
visual field functions, quality of vision, functions of sensing 
light and colour, visual acuity of distant and near vision, 
monocular and binocular vision, visual picture quality, 


impairment such as myopia, hypermetropia, astigmatism, 
hemianopia, colour blindness, tunnel vision, central and 
peripheral scotoma, diplopia, night blindness and impaired 
adaptability to light. The body structures related to the seeing 
function are the structure of the eye socket, structure of the 
eye ball and also structures around the eye. 

Stevens (1962) in his study on “Taxonomy in Special 
Education for Children with Body Disorders' had used the 
term impairment to mean any deviation from the normal. 
Impairment thus refers to the disorder of the tissue. Barraga 
(1983) refers to an individual with a visual impairment as 
anyone with a measured loss of any of the visual functions 
such as acuity, field, colour vision or binocular vision. 

In recent years the term impairment has been used popularly 
in a broader sense. In simple words, visual impairment has 
been defined as the diminishment of the ability to see (Nielsen. 
2002). The terms partially sighted, legally blind, low vision, 
and totally blind are commonly used to describe visual 
impairments. The National Programme for Control of Blindness 
in India has given a simple definition of blindness, describing 
it as the inability of a person to count fingers from a distance 
of 6 metres, or 20 feet. 

The Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, 
Protection of Rights and Full Participation) Act 1995 divides 
the inability to see under two categories and gives the 
following legal definitions: 

‘Blindness’ refers to a condition where a person suffers 
from any of the following conditions, namely: 


(i) total absence of sight; or 
Gi) visual acuity not exceeding 6/60 or 20/200 (snellen) in 
the better eye with correcting lenses; or 
(ii) limitation of the field of vision subtending an angle of 
20° or worse. 


“Person with low vision’ means a person with impairment 
of visual functioning even after treatment or standard refractive 
correction but who uses or is potentially capable of using 
vision for the planning or execution of a task with appropriate 
assistive device. 


MAGNITUDE AND PREVALENCE 


A recent report of the World Health Organization (2000) states 
that there are estimated 180 million visually impaired people in 


the world. One-third of the world’s 45 million blind and half of 
the world’s 1.5 million blind children live in South-East Asia. 
There are another 45 million people in this region with low 
vision and different grades of visual impairments, The region 
is therefore estimated to have 60 million visually impaired 
persons. 

There have been a number of surveys and studies regarding 
the prevalence of blindness in India. The 1981 figures of the 
survey by National Sample Survey organisation (NSSO) 
estimated 12.59 million children in the age range of 5-14 years 
with disabilities for whom provision has been made. Eighty 
percent of these children stay in rural areas. 

According to recent statistics, of an estimated 450 lakh 
blind persons (visual acuity < 3/60) in the world, 70 lakh are in 
India (National Programme for Control of Blindness in India). 
The National Survey (1986) showed that prevalence rates differ 
in different states. The prevalence is low in Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, Delhi, West Bengal and North-Eastern states (less 
than 1 per cent); moderate in Gujarat, Haryana, Kerala, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Assam ( 1—1.49 per cent); high 
in Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh 
(1.5—1.99 per cent); and finally very high in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir (2 per cent and above). 
Bachani and Jose (1996) reveal that the prevalence rate is 
highest in the age group of 60 or above and lowest in the age 
group 0-4 years. Other facts regarding blindness, as emerging 
from the surveys, show that: 


(i) prevalence rate rises steadily with age both in rural as 
well in urban areas; 
(ii) the rate is higher in the rural as compared to urban 
areas for all the age groups; 
(iii) prevalence is higher among the poor and uneducated; 
and 
(iv) prevalence is higher among females. 


The prevalence of low vision among children is not known 
fully and, therefore, the magnitude of the problem is generally 
underestimated. This is due to the registration data being 
incomplete. Experts in the area, however, recognise that 
numerically children with low vision represent a small 
proportion of the total number of people with low vision. 

According to the National Survey (986) the major causes of 
blindness in India are cataract (80 per cent), uncorrected refractive 
errors (12 per cent), glaucoma (2 per cent), corneal pathology (2 
per cent) and others (4 per cent). On the other hand, the 1999 
pilot survey reiterated cataract to be the major cause of blindness 
in India (55 per cent) followed by uncorrected refractive errors 
(19 per cent), corneal pathology (7 per cent), glaucoma (4 per 
cent) and other causes (15 per cent). 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 


The education of children with visual impairments has 
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developed from the residential schools to inclusive education 
gradually over time. Foremost in the developments are the 
residential schools followed by integration of students into 
the mainstream. Recently, to provide equitable access to 
learning opportunity for all students to pursue their educational 
goals, the principle of inclusion has gained popularity in the 
country. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


In India, the first school for the visually impaired was 
established by a missionary, Miss Annie Sharp in 1887 at 
Amritsar. It was later shifted to Dehradun during 1903 and is 
now called the Sharp Memorial School for the Blind. This was 
followed by a number of schools mushrooming in different 
parts of the country. According to Punani and Rawal (2000), 
there are 300 schools for the visually impaired across the 
country covering 20,000 visually impaired children. 


INTEGRATED EDUCATION 


Punani and Rawal (2000) report that the first experiment in 
integrated education was started in 1940 by the Dadar School 
for the Blind in cooperation with the Hume High School, 
Bombay, by integrating two pupils from the special school 
into the regular school. 

In 1944, the Central Advisory Board of Education published 
the comprehensive report on the Post-War Educational 
Development of the country (Sargeant Report). Provisions 
for the handicapped* was to form an essential part of the 
national system of education administered by the Education 
Department. The handicapped children were to be sent to 
special schools only when the nature and extent of the defecis 
made it necessary. The Education Commission Report (1964— 
66) recommended placement of children with disabilities as far 
as possible in ordinary schools. This was followed by many 
organisations taking up the itinerant model of integration. 

However, Chauhan (1989) points out that the first attempt 
to implement integrated education was made in 1960s by the 
Ministry of Education and the Royal Commonwealth Society 
for the Blind. This venture was not very successful. In 1963, 
four visually impaired boys were partially integrated in a 
general school and this experiment came to be known as the 
Palanpur experiment on partial integration. This experiment 
made significant progress and steadily grew to the extent of 
integrating approximately 100 such boys and girls. 

The Central Scheme of Integrated Education for the 
Disabled was evolved in 1974 and was revised in 1987 
following the National Policy on Education, 1986 (NPE, 1986) 
and finally in 1992. The scheme after its final revision makes 
provisions for educating children with disabilities in general 
schools and facilitating their retentions. It also calls for 


* The word ‘hadicapped’ was as such used in the report. 
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mobilising the special schools for providing resource support 
Educational Survey (NCERT, 1998) shows that out of the total 
of 43,972 children with disabilities enrolled at the primary level, 
only 3,808 are with visual impairments. Out of these 1,930 are 
in rural areas and 1,878 in urban areas. Similarly, at the upper 
primary level, out of the total of 23,334 children with disabilities 
enrolled, only 2,598 are with visual impairments. Out of these, 
1,258 are in rural areas and 1,340 in urban areas. Finally, the 
survey shows that at the secondary and higher secondary 
levels, out of the total of 21,702 enrolled children with 
disabilities only 2,227 (718 in rural and 1,509 in urban areas) 
are with visual impairments. 


INCLUSIVE EDUCATION 


The 1970s marked a new approach to disability with the 
concept of human rights for disabled persons becoming more 
and more accepted internationally. The promotion by 
organisations like the United Nations with its number of 
declarations and the Decade of the Disabled Persons (1983-92) 
followed by the Asian and Pacific Decade of Disabled Persons 
(1993-2002), endorsed by all nations in the Asia-Pacific region, 
has had a significant effect on the policies regarding persons 
with disabilities. The declarations and the following statements 
have paved the way for future sets of principles and policies 
leading to better acceptance and inclusion of persons with 
disabilities in the society. 

In the Jometien World Declaration on Education For All 
(1990), the philosophy agreed upon for the attainment of the 
goal of Education for All included the following statements: 


(i) Every person—child, youth and adult—shall be able 
to benefit from educational opportunities designed to 
meet their basic learning needs; 

(ii) The learning needs of the disabled demand special 
attention. Steps need to be taken to provide equal 
access to education to every category of disabled 
persons as an integral part of the education system. 


The Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on 
Special Needs Education (UNESCO, 1994) begins with a 
commitment to education for all. The major approach reiterated 
in the conference was inclusive education, which is highlighted 
by the following statement: ‘Schools should accommodate 
all children regardless of their physical, intellectual, emotional, 
social, linguistic or other conditions.’ The statement also 
affirmed that ‘regular schools with this inclusive orientation 
are the most effective means of combating discriminatory 
attitudes, creating welcoming communities, building inclusive 
society and achieving education for all; moreover, they provide 
an effective education to the majority of children and improve 
the efficiency and ultimately the cost-effectiveness of the 
entire education system’. 


The term ‘inclusion’ replaced ‘integration’ and is often 
compared with ‘exclusion’, thus having a wider significance 
(see Pijl, Majer and Hegarty, 1997). Inclusion has been defined 
as the acceptance of all pupils within the mainstream education 
system, taught within a common framework, and identified as 
the responsibility of all teachers (Thomas, 1997). While 
integration was largely a ‘disability’ or Special Educational 
Needs (SEN) issue, inclusion is usually promoted from a wider 
principled and idealistic or even ideological perspective (Evans 
and Lunt, 2002). 

Research indicates that when students with severe 
disabilities are placed in general classrooms, they show better 
social development, more social interaction, enhanced skill 
acquisition and generalisation, better health, more 
independence, greater success in meeting the objectives of 
their individualised education plan and more normalised adult 
functioning. Their presence gives their classmates and other 
in the community more positive attitudes about children with 
disabilities (Hunt and others, 1992). 

Evans and Lunt (2002) have considered sensory difficulties 
in the category of easy-to-include. The other categories that are 
easy to include are physical difficulties, speech and language 
difficulties, moderate or general learning difficulties, specific 
learning difficulties and finally autistic spectrum disorders. The 
groups that are difficult to include are emotional and behavioural 
difficulties, low-incidence SEN needing high levels of expertise, 
profound and multiple difficulties, severe learning difficulties, 
autism and finally those needing health service input. 

India, as such, does not have a policy on inclusion or 
neighbourhood school system. Attempts are being made at 
the governmental level to review the existing centrally 
sponsored scheme of integrated education for the disabled 
children. The revisions are being made after national-level 
consultation over the past two years. However, a number of 
basic education projects like the District Primary Education 
programme (DPEP), Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, etc., are gradually 
bringing in a paradigm shift from integration to inclusion. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH 
VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


The population of students with visual impairments is 
extremely heterogeneous, representing a wide range of visual 
abilities. The heterogeneity is a result of a number of factors 
like the severity, type of loss, the age of onset, the overall 
functioning level of the child, intellectual ability and 
environmental experiences, etc. Many children with multiple 
disabilities may also have visual impairments. In spite of the 
heterogeneity, the following are some common characteristics. 


LIMITED ABILITY FOR INCIDENTAL LEARNING 


A sighted child learns about his/her environment incidentally 
with little or no direct instruction. On the other hand, incidental 


learning is at risk in all the visually impaired children. 
(Ferell, 1985; Hatlen and Curry, 1987). Because of the significant 
role played by incidental learning in the normal developmental 
process, the presence of visual impairment may result in 
limitations in motor, cognitive and social development. 


LIMITATION IN THE RANGE AND VARIETY OF 
EXPERIENCES 


The child with visual impairment cannot perceive objects in 
the environment beyond his/her grasp including those that 
are too large, too small or are moving. Thus, early concept 
development is particularly influenced because of lack of sight. 
Language development can also be affected. Students may 
learn the names for the objects in the environment but may 
acquire very few words to describe the characteristics of these 
objects. Sometimes the students may be able to give detailed 
explanations about objects or events but may possess 
limited understanding of them (Anderson, Dunlea and Kakelis, 
1984). Children born with visual impairments may have more 
difficulty with abstract ideas and concepts that depend on 
visual stimuli. This limitation may result in an educational 
deficit and lowered self-esteem in the students with visual 
impairments because of his/her inability to participate fully in 
the classroom and in conversations with the peers. However, 
if the visual impairment occurs some time later or is adventitious 
the concepts and skills may already have been acquired 
(Nielson, 2002). 


LIMITATION IN THE ABILITY TO GET AROUND 


For individuals with significant visual impairments, the 
limitation in movement through space directly affects their 
opportunities for experiences (Lowenfeld, 1973). Restriction 
in movement due to limited spontaneous ability to move may 
influence a child's early motor development and early 
explorations of the world. This limited ability to move may 
result further in reducing the opportunities for intellectual and 
social development of the child. Early encouragement and 
opportunities to explore the physical environment along with 
training in orientation and mobility are necessary precursors 
to later achievement. Children deprived of these opportunities 
may have difficulties in moving independently and a strong 
relationship exists between independent travel and self-esteem 
(Welsh, 1980). 


LIMITATIONS IN INTERACTIONS WITH THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Socially, a child with visual impairment is limited in interaction 
with the environment and therefore has little control over it. 
S/he is unable to see the facial expressions of parents, teachers 
and peers, cannot model social behaviours through imitations 
and is sometimes unaware about the presence of others in the 
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environment till a sound is made. 

According to Harrell and Akeson (1987) individuals who 
have a poor sense of the ability to effect change on their 
environment are at risk for the development of poor self- 
esteem, poor academic achievement and reduced language 
and social skills. While touch does provide direct information 
it is generally socially unacceptable. Other consequences of 
limited interactions are: 


(i) poor motivation to move (Fazzi, Kirk, Pearce, Pogrund 
and Wolfe, 1992); 
(ii) tendency towards physical and social detachment 
(Lowenfeld, 1973; Tuttle, 1984); 
Gii) sense of anxiety related to not knowing if someone is 
watching you or directing verbal or physical anger at 
you (Lowenfeld, 1973; Cutsforth, 1951). 


The characteristics of visual impairments described above 
influence to a great extent how a student with visual impairment 
experiences the world. However, visual impairment and 
blindness affect how-a student learns a skill but do not prevent 
him/her from acquiring that skill (Ferrell, 1986). 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 


Students with visual impairments have some unique 
educational needs that can be most effectively met by using a 
team approach including professionals, parents and students. 
In order to meet the unique needs of students with visual 
impairments, the students must have access to specialised 
services, books and materials in appropriate media (braille or 
audio, etc.) as well as specialised equipment and technology 
to assure equal access to the curricula that enables them to 
compete with their peers in school and ultimately in society. 
There must also be a full range of support services and 
adequate personnel preparation programmes. 

Murickan and Kareparampil (1995) have listed the 
educational needs of the children with visual impairments that 
should form the basis for planning a curriculum. These needs 
are: 


(i) independence in communication—the blind child 
needs to be acquainted with the techniques of written 
as well as verbal communication, so that s/he may not 
be behind in the quest for knowledge; 

(ii) development and enrichment of concepts; 

Gii) sensory development: sense efficiency in all possible 
spheres, multisensory coordination and dexterity; 
(iv) acquisition of basic skills of life, or daily living skills; 
(v) feelings of psychological security and emotional 
stability; 
(vi) vocational skills; 
(vii) need for self-expression; and 
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(viii) perception and appreciation of the pleasurable and 
beautiful in life. 


The American Foundation for the Blind has also summarised 
the educational needs created by visual impairment. These 
include: 


(i) vision loss can result in delayed concept development 
which, without effective intervention, severely impacts 
the students" social, emotional, academic and 
vocational development; 

Gi) students with visual impairments often must learn 
through alternate mediums, using their other senses; 

(iii) students with visual impairments often require 
individualised instructions since group instructions 
for learning specialised skills may not be provided in a 
meaningful manner; 

(iv) students with visual impairments often need 
specialised skills as well as specialised books, materials 
and equipment for learning through alternate modes; 

(v) students with visual impairments are limited in 
acquiring information through incidental learning 
since they are often unaware of the subtle activities in 
their environment; and 

(vi) curriculum areas that require unique strategies or 
adaptations for students with visual impairments 
include concept development, academic functioning, 
communication skills, sensory/motor skills, social/ 
emotional skills, orientation and mobility, daily living 
skills, career/vocational skills and utilisation of low 
vision. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The children with visual impairments can either study in special 
schools or in regular schools. Educational settings and 
services may vary according to the individual needs of the 
students with visual impairments. Wherever the child studies, 
support of a qualified teacher of the visually impaired is 
necessary. Such teachers are available in special schools who 
can also work as resource teachers with a regular school to 
plan the specialist learning the child will need. In addition, the 
resource teacher can also advise on how to overcome the 
barriers faced by the visually impaired in gaining access to 
the curriculum. 

The plus curriculum or the additional inputs required to 
gain access to the curricula by students with visual impairments 
include: reading and writing through the use of braille, listening 
skills, personal, social and daily living skills, orientation and 
mobility, career education, instruction in the use of special 
aids and equipment, instructions in efficient use of vision for 
children with low vision, use of optical aids and alternative 
learning materials, functional living skills and communication 
skills (for students with additional disabilities). 


The regular teachers in schools require to use a number of 
strategies to make the curriculum accessible to students with 
visual impairments. Some of the access strategies given by 
Jean Gross (2002) are: 


(i) advance planning; 
Gi) pre-tutoring before a lesson, so as to explain concepts 
that rely on vision for understanding; 

Gii) positioning—seating the child so that the light source 
is behind him/her or the glare will make it very hard for 
the child to see; 

(iv) using the child's name first to alert him/her to questions: 

(v) ensuring that the teacher speaks at the same time as 
writing—for example, on the blackboard; 

(vi) organising the child's equipment (pencils, pens, etc.) 
so that it is easily located and stays in one place - on a 
tray, for example; 

(vii) maintaining good, clear contrast for all written work— 
bold print on non-glossy paper; 

(viii) using speech-supported and word processing and 
speech access on computers. 


In addition, Nielson (2002) has also given some strategies for 
educators to be employed when students with visual 
impairments are studying in regular classrooms. These 
strategies are: 


(i) collaboration between the resource and general school 
teacher to get information about the student’s academic 
strengths and weaknesses; 

Gi) easy availability of special device(s) and assistive 
technology needed by the student, e.g. Zoom Text 
software; 

(iii) availability of large-print books in the library; 

(iv) providing bold-line paper or even raised-line paper for 
writing and carbon-less paper that helps in duplicating 
the notes; 

(v) providing information to other students regarding the 
problems faced by students with visual impairments 
which can be achieved by simulations of visual 
impairments, specially of orientation and mobility 
problems; : 

(vi) selecting a buddy (peer) who can guide and assist a 
student with visual impairment; 

(vii) shortening the assignments, if need be, tape-recording 
teacher presentations; 

(viii) providing help of a full-time-or itinerant resource 
teacher for supporting academic instruction, teaching 
visual efficiency, use of specialised equipment as well 
as braille and other components of the plus curriculum; 

(ix) providing safe and comfortable environment. 


The students with visual impairments form a heterogeneous 
group and there is need to give these students an opportunity 


to study in the environment that helps them to attain their 
goals. There have been a number of developments in the field 
of education for children with visual impairments. Many models 
are being followed simultaneously in different parts of the 
country. Some of these are: 


(i) special schools—students are educated in a special 
class by a special education teacher; 

(ii) self-contained classrooms in general schools; 

(iii) resource room/ resource centre—students study in a 
regular school and go to a resource room/center for 
special instructions; 

(iv) itinerant teacher services to the students studying in 

regular schools by a special teacher travelling between 

different schools; 

inclusion—in this general schools are restructured to 

take care of individual unique needs of all students 

including students with visual impairments. 


(v 


= 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


The Central Board of Secondary Education’s (CBSE) Scheme 
of Examination has earlier suggested some exemptions in the 
examinations for children with visual impairments: These are: 


G) blind child appearing for the Secondary School 
Examination or Senior School Certificate Examination 
is permitted to use an amanuensis, and shall be allowed 
an additional half an hour time for each paper (this has 
now been raised to one hour); 

Gi) spastic candidates and candidates with visual and 
hearing impairment have the option of studying one 
compulsory language as against two. 


This language should be in consonance with the overall 
spirit of the three-language formula prescribed by the Board. 
Besides one language any four of the following subjects may 
be offered: mathematics, science; social science, another 
language, music, painting and home science. 

However, based on Article 30 in the Persons with 
Disabilities Act 1995, the CBSE in collaboration with the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training has 
recently made some more changes for children with visual 


impairments. These are: 


G) children with visual impairments can write their board 

exam on a computer or a typewriter (applicable from 
the year 2003); 

Gi) introduction of separate question papers for maths 
and science (applicable from the year 2003); 

(iii) alternative questions in maths, English and social 
science (already applicable); 

(iv) extra 60 minutes time for each external examination 
(already applicable). 
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Various other modifications in the examination procedures 
for the visually impaired have been suggested at the level of 
states by the State Boards. 


Assistive Educational Devices 


The use of assistive technology and educational devices is 
important for maximising the potential of students with visual 
impairments. Punani and Rawal (2000) have classified the 
assistive educational devices into eight categories. These are: 


(i). Braille duplicators and writers—Thermoform Machine, 
Braille writers; 

(i) Writing devices—Interline Braille Frame (the frame 
comprises a wooden board, a metal guide, a reversible 
paper clamp and a stylus), Taylor Post Card Frame (it 
is used for writing small character Braille on one side 
of the paper), Pocket Braille Frame, Styli, Braille Kit 
(contains Braille writing frame, Braille writing pocket 
frame, rubber sheet, foot ruler, compass set, two styli, 
folding stick or abacus and signature guide), Praghya 
Sketching Device (it enables a visually impaired child 
as well as a low vision child to create simple sketches 
and diagrams out of a thread), etc.; 

(iii) Braille paper; 

(iv) Talking books and tape recorders; 

(v) Reading machines—Kurzweil Reading Machine, 
Optacon, etc.; 

(vi) Braille computers (speech synthesisers, language 
software, etc.); 

(vii) Mathematical devices—Taylor Arithmetic Frame, 
arithmetic and Braille writing slate, abacus, talking 
calculator, primary mathematics kit (contains a plastic 
box, slide strips, number boards, fractional strips, Braille 
clock, geometrical shapes—geometrical figure tray, 
magnetic board, and geometrical devices), compass 
set, geometry mat (a sheet of rubber for use as a base 
in conjunction with the spur wheel and Braille paper 
for making geometrical drawings), Opisometer, etc. and 

(viii) Geography and science devices—sensory quill, maps 
and globes, conductivity apparatus, three-dimensional 
raised relief Plastic charts, etc. 


In addition, there are also devices for children with low vision. 
Some of these devices are: 


G) spectacles/contact lenses; 
(ii) microscopes; 

(ii) telescopes; 

(iv) hand and stand magnifiers; 
(v) filters or tints; 

(vi) visors; 

(vii) good contrast; 

(viii) reading/writing stands; 


There is no reason for a student with visual impairment not to 
receive the same consideration as any other child. All centrally 
sponsored schemes for the education and welfare of children 
with or without disabilities extend to individuals with visual 
impairments. The international declarations regarding 
individuals with disabilities also cover the visually impaired. 


In India, the number of persons with visual impairments is 
very large. Meeting the needs of such large numbers requires 
not only resources but also a change in the society's attitude. 
In the existing scenario constitutional provisions and 
legislation can play a major role in increasing the access of 
persons with visual impairments to various spheres of life like 
education, employment, etc., and reduce discrimination. 

‘The provisions of the Indian Constitution was adopted on 
26 November 1949, in the Indian Constituent Assembly. The 
the core of the Constitution, reflect the basic principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 15 in the 
Constitution of India prohibits discrimination on grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. 

Article 45 of the Directive Principles of the Constitution 
urges all states to provide ‘free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen years’. 

The 93rd Amendment Bill of the Constitution of India seeks 
to make education for children between 6 and 14 free and 
compulsory as a fundamental right. 

The Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, 
Protection of Rights and Full Participation) Act 1995 was passed 
in December 1995 and published in the Gazette of India on 
1 January 1996. It became enforceable on 7 February 1996. 
This legislation was the first humble attempt of shifting the 
focus of initiatives from a charity perspective to a human rights 
one. 

The Act establishes the responsibility on the society to 
provide equal opportunities to persons with disabilities. It 
also prohibits discrimination on the ground of disability in 
every sphere. Some of the important rights guaranteed by it 
are: right to have free education up to the age of 18 years; 
right to have preferential treatment in the matter of employment 
by reservation of three per cent vacancies for them in 
government and public sectors, right to have preferential 


treatment in allotment of land and housing: prohibibon of 
discrimination on the ground of disability in any arca of life, 
education, training and employment, ctc.; right to have access 
to buildings, roads and transport, and other public services. 

Some of the special features of education of the visually 
impaired include: suitable modification in the ¢xamination 
system to eliminate purely mathematical questions for the 
benefit of blind students and students with low vision (Article 
30), all educational institutions shall provide or cause to be 
provided amanuensis to blind students and students with 
low vision (Article 31). 


POLICY AND PROGRAMMES 


The National Policy on Education (NPE), adopted by the 
Indian Parliament in 1986, lays emphasis on removal of 
disparities and equalisation of education opportunity. In the 
context of education of the handicapped, the policy highlights 
that the objective should be to integrate the physically and 
mentally handicapped with the general community as equal 
partners, to prepare them for normal growth and to enable 
them to face life with courage and confidence. The measures 
to be taken in this regard are: 


G) wherever it is feasible, the education of children with 
motor handicaps and other mild handicaps will be 
common with that of others; 

(ii) special schools with hostels will be provided, as far as 
possible at district headquarters, for the severely 

Gii) adequate arrangements will be made to give vocational 
training to the disabled; 

(iv) teachers’ training programmes will be reoriented, in 
particular for teachers of primary classes, to deal with 
the special difficulties of the handicapped children; 
and 


(v) voluntary effort for the education of the disabled will 
be encouraged in every possible manner. 


Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) has been 
accepted as a national goal. The Directive Principles of the 
Constitution of India and the 93rd Amendment mandate the 
provision of free and compulsory education to all children 
before they complete the age of 14 years. In pursuance of the 
constitutional directive, and the need for provision of 
elementary education as a crucial input for nation building, 
the National Policy on Education 1986, as revised in 1992, 
stated that free and compulsory education of satisfactory 
quality should be provided to all children up to the age of 14 
years, before the commencement of the 21st century. Many 
programmes have been undertaken to bridge all gender and 
social gaps at the primary stage by 2007 (Department of 
Education, 2000). 

Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) is a holistic and convergent 


approach to implement UEE in a mission mode with a specific 
district focus. The objective of the SSA is to provide quality 
clementary education to all children in the age group of 6-14 
years by an 2010. The objective covers children with visual 
impairments too. 

Under the Central Scheme of Integrated Education for the 
Disabled (IEDC), 100 per cent financial assistance is provided 
to states or NGOs. Assistance is provided for setting up 
resource centers, surveys and assessments of children with 
disabilities, purchase and production of instruction materials 
and training and orientation of teachers. Approximately 89,008 
(Sixth All India Survey 1998) children with disabilities have 
benefitted from integrated education through 18,000 general 
schools across the country (MHRD, 2000). It is estimated from 
these figures that more than 90 per cent of such children are 
presently outside of the school. Some others schemes that 
promote the development of children with disabilities including 
children with visual impairments include: 


(i) scheme to promote voluntary action for persons with 
disabilities: Voluntary organisations, under this scheme 
are running a variety of schemes, viz., rehabilitation 
centres for leprosy-cured persons, institutions for 
manpower development in the field of mental 
retardation and cerebral palsy, establishment and 
running of special schools for children with disabilities 
including children with visual impairments; 

(ii) assistance to persons for purchase/fitting of aids and 
appliances (ADIP): Under the ADIP scheme, aids and 
appliances are being provided to the persons with 
disabilities all over the country. 


In addition to the above mentioned specific endeavours, the 
following basic education projects or programmes extend to 
children with visual impairments. These are: 


(i) Non-Formal Education Programme with 2.97 lakh NFE 
centres covering about 74.20 lakh children in 24 states 
and union territories. Action has been initiated to 
revise the scheme. The revised scheme, to be called 
the Scheme of Alternative and Innovative Education, 
will be more flexible and operationally more proactive. 
It is a part of the large, more holistic programme for the 
universalisation of elementary education covering 
children with visual impairments, namely, the Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan; 

Gi) The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP), 
which is a centrally sponsored scheme providing 
special thrust to achieve universalisation of primary 
education (UPE). The components of integrated 
education of children with disabilities has also been 
incorporated in the programme. The programme was 
initially launched in 1994 in 42 districts of seven states 
and has now been extended to cover 219 districts of 15 
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states. Further expaesson of the programene is also on 
te canis (MHRD, 2001-02) in-service teacher tuming 
for including children with disabilities in the 
mainstream has been completed in 17 states. This 
includes mass taining programmes (9 lakh teachers), 
5-7 day training programmes for integrated education 
(1.32 lakh) and 45-days training programmes for 
integrated education (2,330 teachers in 10 states). The 
training programmes have benefitted 4.6 lakh children 
in 17 states (DPEP, EDCIL, 2002).* 


There are also a number of organisations involved in 
facilitating the education of children with visual impairments. 
Some of these are: 


National Institute for the Visually Handicapped, Dehradun 


The thrust arcas of the National Institute is manpower 
development, development of models of service delivery 
programmes for rehabilitation, reaching services to the 
unreached through outreach activities and research and 


development. 

This institute provides various services to persons with 
visual impairments. lt runs clinical services, which include 
diagnostic, therapeutic and remedial services. It also provides 
educational, pre-school and vocational services (Ministry of 
Social Justice and Empowerment, 2001-02). 


Rehabilitation Council of India (RCI) is a statutory body under 
the Rehabilitation Council of India Act 1992, which came into 
force on 31 May 1993. The council is responsible for regulating 


Level (1 year); Diploma Course for Training Teachers of 
Visually Handicapped Children at the Primary Level 
(1 year); Certificate Course on Orientation and Mobility 
(6 months); Short-term Orientation Training Course for 
Clinical Psychologists for Visually Handicapped (3 months); 
Short-term Course in Visual Handicap for Social Workers 
(4 weeks); Diploma Course for In-service Teachers of the 
Blind (18 months); Short-term Supplementary Course on 
Orientation and Mobility Instructors Training Course (by the 
National Association for the Blind, Bangalore, for 2 months); 
Short-term Course on Orientation and Mobility for Blind 
Children from Director of Social Welfare, Tamil Nadu (4-6 
months); Diploma in Special Education (for the deaf-blind for 
1 year). 

* The data is only for the year 2001-02. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
The main objectives of the council are to achieve planned and 
coordinated development of the teacher education system, 
regulation and proper maintenance of norms and standards of 
teacher education. In the prescribed teacher education 
curriculum, a component of children with Special Educational 
Needs is also included. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING (NCERT) 


The National Curriculum Framework for school children, 2000 
emphasises the inclusion of children with special educational 
needs, including children with visual impairments in the 
learning process. The National Curriculum recognises the 
requirement of bringing learners with special needs in inclusive 
schools that are cost effective and have sound pedagogical 
practices. A number of projects have been undertaken to 
achieve the goals specified in the National Curriculum. 

Project Integrated Education for the Disabled (1987) 
conducted by the NCERT showed on an average 91 per cent 
retention rate which was much higher than for the non- 
disabled children in ten states/union territories where this 
project was conducted. The financial support provided by 
UNICEF, parental and community awareness and improved 
school climate were analysed to be the most effective factors 
for the success of this project. Absenteeism was low for 
children with disabilities. Achievement figures also indicated 
parity between the disabled and non-disabled groups. 

Also, to achieve inclusion of children with Special 
Educational Needs, action is being taken to develop a network 
for training and orienting both general and resource teachers. 
NCERT is also engaged in making video spots on the education 
of children with disabilities which are proposed to be telecast 
on DD/other channels for community awareness regarding 
the need to send children with disabilities to school. An 
external evaluation of the scheme of IEDC has also been 
undertaken by the NCERT. Resource material for teachers in 
the form of handbooks and source books is being prepared 
by the NCERT to resolve the curriculum access difficulties 
that children with visual impairments may face in general 
classrooms. Training modules for teacher educators in 
inclusive education are being prepared by the NCERT with 
the help of State Councils of Educational Research and 
Training (SCERTs). 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MULTIPLE DISABILITIES 


This institute is being set up in close collaboration with the 
National Trust for the Welfare of Persons with Autism, Cerebral 
Palsy, Mental Retardation and Multiple Disabilities, as it is 
felt that the Trust will need technical support of a specialised 
institution in terms of training, research, curricula and 
technological developments, promotion of rehabilitation 


models, collaboration and partnership with academic and 
functional institutions in India and abroad. 


NATIONAL OPEN SCHOOL (NOS) 


The mission of the NOS is to provide education through an 
open learning system at the school stage as an alternative to 
the formal system. The target group for which NOS conducts 
its activities include school dropouts, girls and women, unem- 
ployed or working adults, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, ex-servicemen, mentally/physically disabled, etc. 


INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OPEN UNIVERSITY 
(IGNOU) 


By providing opportunities for higher education through the 
distance mode, the IGNOU has widened the access to higher 
education for persons with disabilities including persons with 
visual impairments. IGNOU organises programmes of 
continuing education and other special programmes for special 
target groups that include persons with disabilities. 

Finally, some of the major international declarations that 
have had an impact on the education of children with visual 
impairments are: The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of the United Nations (1948), Declaration on the Rights of the 
Disabled Persons (1975), UN Decade for Disabled Persons 
(1983-92), The Jometien World Declaration on Education for 
All (1990), The Vienna Declaration (1993), Asian and Pacific 
Decade of the Disabled (1993-2002), The Standard Rules for 
the Equalisation of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly (1993), The 
Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education (1994), Dakar World Education Forum (2000). 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Students with visual impairments have an equal right to an 
appropriate education in an appropriate environment. 
Although the Constitution mandates compulsory education 
up to 14 years of age, only 2-4 per cent of children with 
disabilities, including children with visual impairments attend 
school. The number of students with visual impairments, in 
both special and regular schools is far less than the number of 
students with visual impairments out of school. Better 
coordination of services of the various governmental and non- 
governmental organisations, better awareness among rural 
people and parental advocacy may help in bringing more and 
more children to schools. 

The task that lies ahead is to bring all the children with 
visual impairments into schools. 

Even if the children are in schools, they will not benefit 
from the system till they are provided the much-needed 
opportunities to develop their potentialities to the fullest extent. 
To achieve the desired objective of bringing quality education 


To achieve the desired objective of bringing quality education 
to children with visual impairments a number of steps can be 
taken. Some of these are: 


(i) assessment of visual impairment and associated needs 
must be done early to benefit from early intervention 
programmes; 

more rigorous training of teachers for understanding 

the problems faced by students with visual impairment 

and guidelines regarding how to overcome these 
problems; 

(iii) preparation of the administrative staff at the elementary, 
secondary and senior secondary level to provide nece- 
ssary assistance to the teachers and to the students; 

(iv) better health facilities and preparation of health 
personnel regarding the problems faced by children 
with visual impairments; 

(v) better collaboration between professionals/ 
departments. This can be between special/general 
teachers and eye specialists so that referrals can be 
made easily, between general teacher and special/ 
itinerant teachers for planned and meaningful 
intervention, between teachers and parents/family 
members for solving various problems faced in the 
education and development of children with visual 


(i 
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impairments, between student with visual impairment 
and his/her peers for reducing the problems faced and 
finally between community organisations and 
educators for all kinds of support; 

(vi) convergence of educational initiatives of various 
organisations both governmental and non- 
governmental, is important for this; 

(vii) increasing the number of support services for the 
visually impaired, especially in the rural areas since 80 
per cent of the children with visual impairments are 
found in rural areas; 

(viii) development of adaptive equipment and new 
technologies; 

(ix) undertaking research for generating culture-specific 
models and adaptive equipment and technologies; 

(x) developing positive attitudes towards children with 
visual impairments. 


Conclusively, one can say that students with visual 
impairments have the right to appropriate education that is 
guided by knowledgeable and trained specialists, who work in 
collaboration with parents, student and others. Loss of vision 
can bring in a number of needs and if these are not met by the 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 


Nirmal Kanti Bhattacharjee 


Children's Book Trust (CBT) was founded in 1957 by Keshav 
Shankar Pillai (1902-89), better known as Shankar. India's rare 
gift to the world of humour, Shankar hailed from India's 
southern-most state, Kerala—a land of high literacy, gurgling 
streams, lampooning and laughter. The satirical strain he partly 
inherited came easily to Shankar, to make him India's most 
renowned cartoonist. A young graduate from Trivandrum, he 
joined the law course in Bombay but took to cartooning as a 
hobby. Shankar loved to laugh at others, and at himself. 

In 1932, Shankar became the staff cartoonist of Delhi's large 
newspaper The Hindustan Times, and continued so till 1946. 
Shankar laughed at the high and mighty during a most active 
phase of the national movement—at the British bureaucrats, the 
Indian political leaders, and the fashionable sycophants, men 
and women. He spared none; none entered a plaint, for there 
was no malice in his merriment. The humour in his lines outlasted 
the immediate issue to make us chuckle. It was forever. 

Nearly a year after independence, Shankar launched the 
Shankar's Weekly (23 May 1948). It became famous for its 
healthy, sparkling humour. The lofty and the low came under 
his vigorous, impish brush. To figure in Shankar's cartoons 
was flattering! Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first Prime minister, 
appealed: ‘Don't Spare Me, Shankar’. Having put every man 
in his humour, after more than a quarter of a century, exit 
Shankar 's Weekly, like Ariel, abruptly (August 1975)! Out of 
his own captivity, Shankar felt free to go fully to his cherished 
fancy—writing. 

Nine years after launching Shankar's Weekly, Shankar 
founded Children’s Book Trust with the aim to plan and 
produce good, well-illustrated and well-designed books. Born 
of Shankar’s genius and vision, Children’s Book Trust blazed 
a trail in publishing books for children. The largest publishing 
house solely devoted to children's books, the Trust has 
produced so far around 1,000 titles. Apart from the titles in 
English and Hindi, CBT has made a beginning in the 
publication of books in other Indian languages such as 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Punjabi, Tamil and Telugu. In over four decades, CBT books 
have brought to children a varied fare of mysteries, adventures, 
romances, tales from old lore and history, cultural values, 
science and information. Healthy, rich in content, live in line 
and colour, and brought out with excellence, whether picture 
books or larger ones, these have become valued possessions 


of millions of children. Moving from brush to pen, Shankar 
himself wrote over seventy books—the pioneers. Attuned to 
India's economic conditions, the book prices are kept low so 
that they reach out to the large potential readership in India's 
villages. 

The mainstream of CBT manuscripts comes through 
Competitions for Writers of Children's Books held periodically 
by the Trust. The subject matter for the various categories for 
the competition includes, broadly, themes like child and 
environment, the brave new world, stepping into adolescence. 
But the themes are not exhaustive. The writer may select other 
meaningful, socially relevant arcas, largely based on the Indian 
conditions and way of life. There are altogether || categories 
in which the competitions are held: 


Category I 


Fiction (above 9 years) comprises adventure and mystery, 


imaginative renderings and interpretations of events of Indian 
history and could include science fiction as well. 


Category Il 


Travelogues (above 9 years) should give an account of an 
adventure, travel, a trek, an expedition, a holiday. It should be 
of interest, for example, from the pint of geographical aspects, 
environment, life of communities, crafts or art forms, history 
of our national movement and current development efforts. 
The facts, dates, data and details brought in should be fully 
authentic. 


Category III 


Science and Technology (above 12 years) should demystify 
science, explaining concepts, theories, principles, inventions 
or discovering. It could contain information on science 
subjects, natural history, technology, computers, robots, 
environmental science and health education. Fundamental 
scientific fact(s) that exists with the variety of human 
experience—big or small—should be explained. The idea is to 
phenomena without losing the sense of wonder or of beauty, 
and to encourage science writing. 
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Category IV 
Short Stories (9-12 years) 
Category V 


Teenage Stories (above 13 years) deal with the pleasure and 
pain of growing up, the hiatus between adults and teenagers, 
the puzzled parent/teenager nexus and the like. The stories 
must desirably adhere to our progressive social conditions 
and should reflect Indian concerns and ethos. 


Category VI 


Strange Stories (above 12 years) bring in happenings and 
experiences born of human psyche, psychology, tricks of 
memory, art of illusion, resemblances, credulousness, kinship 
of twins, whose causes are not known. The idea should not 
be to encourage superstitions but to present situations 
seemingly baffling though based on natural phenomena, 
scientific factors and co-relationships. 


Category VII 


Indian Tales, Folk Tales (9-12 years) includes tales from various 
regions of India retold by the author. The lesser-known but 
traditional stories outside the classics/epics, which have 
stayed with the communities are more valued. 


Category VIII 


School Stories (8-12 years) usually depict situations, 
happenings in and related to school, the cheerful pranks, the 
good-humoured admonishing, the adventurous escapades and 
the stern warnings. 


Category IX 


Sports Stories (8-11 years) are largely motivational. The stories 
relate to incidents on and about the sports field, the mental 
and physical training, the sportsmanship, the teamwork, the 
aspirations, the determination and the challenges/persistence 
in the face of all odds. 


Category X 

Value-based Stories (8-11 years) are mainly short anecdotes, 
complete in content with an underlying moral that comes out 
Clearly. The idea is to highlight Indian values and traditions 
and to make them blend with our upbringing and curriculum. 


Category XI 


Read-aloud Books/Picture Books (3-5 and 5-8 years) should 


lend themselves readily to a number of self-explanatory 
illustrations. Authors are not expected to submit illustrations/ 
drawings along with the manuscripts. 


The Shankar's Award is given to the best prize-winning 
manuscript—in terms of content, language, style—irrespective 
of the category of the competition. The highest prize money is 
Rs 17,500, while the lowest is valued at Rs 4,500. These 
manuscripts every year form the bulk of CBT publications 
which are brought out under the following series: 


Picture Books 


CBT's elegant picture books with bright, rich illustrations are 
meant for children below eight years. The bold text and simple, 
creative storylines revolve around subjects a young child can 
identify with delight. For example, in Animal Fair, a boy and 
his father go shopping for animals. Their expedition not only 
builds up a big farm for them, it also proves to be a learning 
experience! In another story, a little boy buys a balloon 
(Balloons for Me) and plays all kinds of games with it. When 
it bursts, he is disappointed, but his father has a surprise in 
store for him. In, The Elephant and the Water Tanks, wonderful 
things happen at midnight—a flower blooms, a puppy arrives 
... Chotu, a little girl, is witness to one such magical experience. 


Golden Set 


This comprises deluxe, hardbound editions of CBT's cherished 
titles. For example, Adventure Stories by Arup Kumar Dutta is 
a compilation of four prize-winning books: The Kaziranga 
Train, Trouble at Kolongijan, The Blind Witness and Smack. 
Indian Folk Tales is a collection of folk tales from all over 
India. The stories of kings—some proud, some gentle; of a 
kind queen with magical powers; of friendly, helpful ghosts; 
of a clever frog and a wise kid; of people, some smart and 
some foolish. Stories from Panchatantra is a compendium of 
28 select satires from the Panchatantra, the great Sanskrit 
treasure-book of ancient India. 


Classics 


This series has timeless stories of India, well-loved by children 
across the country. Krishna and Suadaama celebrates the 
virtue of friendship. Though Krishna has become king, he 
does not forget his boyhood friend, Sudama, who is steeped 
in poverty, and keeps him in his palace for many months. 
Then we have Tales from Indian Classics in three volumes 
and the like. 


Biographies 
This series comprises profiles of the great men and women 


who participated in the national movement for independence, 
and helped in the world's progress. We have Nehru for 


Children by M. Chalapathi Rau, which tells of the momentous 
period of India’s history through which Nehru lived. The Story 
of Gandhi by Rajkumari Shankar contains interesting facts 
about Gandhi's childhood, education, stay in London and 
South Africa, and his fight for India’s freedom. Eminent sons 
of Mother India are featured in Remembering Our Leaders, 
which among others, includes profiles of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Annie Besant, Sarojini Naidu, C.V, Raman, Sri 
Aurobindo, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Srinivasa Ramanujam, 
Dayanand Saraswati, Rabindranath Tagore, Meghnad Saha, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, B.R. Ambedkar, Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, Mohammad Iqbal, Jagdis Chandra Bose, 
Homi Bhaba, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Swami Vivekananda, 
and others. 


Adventure and Mystery 


This series has alert and intelligent young children as the 
main protagonists, who tackle tricky situations with skill and 
bravery. 


Short Stories 


The stories in the collections deal with various concerns of a 
child’s life—parents, home, brothers, sisters, school, teachers, 
friends, and pets, to name a few. 


Information series 


This series series has books on science, sea-life, travel and 
letters. Call of the Ocean shows how man’s self-interest has 
done much harm to the sea and suggests that the ocean, if 
guarded, can give us much. Collecting Stamps is a pictorial 
history of stamps that have been released in pre-Independence 
India. The stamps hold history and beauty—on themes which 
include archaeology, artists and poets, flowers, the Nehru 
family, Gandhiji, the Asian Games, and lots more. Great 
Institutions introduces to children those institutions which 
are figures in our historical, cultural, social and national 
development and have, therefore, become famous. This volume 
contains seven institutions. Their work continues to be 
relevant. Our Neighbours offers a bird's-eye view of the lands 
around India—Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. Millions of people all over the world 
collect stamps as a choice hobby. In the volume called 
Philately for the Young, a practised philatelist tells us how to 
move on from stamp collecting to philately. 


Children's Literature in India 
This is the CBT's magnum opus in this series. The 28 chapters 


of this mammoth volume discuss various aspects and contents 
of children's literature to provide material for study and research 
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and to stimulate further growth. Apart from the history, growth 
and critical aspects, it includes in its purview discussion of 
those languages that have made notable progress in the 
development of children's literature. The authors are eminent 
personalities and professional experts. The information is 
invaluable as an index of our effort to meet the needs of 
children, as also an invitation to further creative and innovative 
directions, 


Wildlife Series 


This series is meant for slightly older children; the emphasis is, 
amongst other things, on fauna and flora, land, water, etc. The 
books in this category serve to create a love for nature and an 
awareness for its preservation. For example, Some Indian Birds 
begins by asking, ‘Do you know what a rocket-tailed drongo 
is?’ If no, read about this unusual bird and many others in this 
beautifully illustrated and informative book. 


Historical—Fiction and Non-fiction 


This is a series based on events of Indian history. History 
becomes much more exciting and interesting when we read 
stories of not only what people did, but why they did. Indian 
history is an endless chain of such legends. Legends from 
Indian History presents a few of them. 


Science Fiction 


The books in this section have as subject matter aliens, life in 
the future, underwater... For example, in Aditya the 
Underwater Boy, there is peak-hour traffic, fast-paced life, 
too little space, too many people—the many banes of urban 
living. Prof. Sen, a geneticist, finds a way out of it. He takes 
the children to a fascinating adventure in life under sea. 


How It Works 


A series which introduces and explains to the child the working 
and the mechanics of things he is familiar with, while also tracing 
their history. Scientific principles are explained with simple 
diagrams and supplemented by anecdotes and cartoons. It 
covers such subjects like, The Airplane, The Clock, The Motor 
Car, The Railway Train and so on. 


INDRAPRASTHA PRESS 


Fastidious ever with quality, Shankar was not satisfied with 
the services rendered by printing presses in Delhi. Hence, he 
started his own press, the Indraprastha Press, to ensure quality 
printing of CBT books. The press employs advanced, modern 
technology and is now so well equipped that it also accepts 
prestigious outside jobs. 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD (CW) 


Books apart, the Trust brings out CW which was born in 
January 1968. One of the oldest children's monthly journals in 
English in India, it features stories, poems, comics, children's 
artwork, book reviews and quizzes. CW has grown over 30 
years, with steadily richer contents. 


SHANKAR'S INTERNATIONAL DOLLS MUSEUM 


A Hungarian doll came to Shankar as a gift in 1954. It triggered 
a further idea. Shankar gathered 6,500 costume dolls from all 
over the world and set up a museum in 1965. These dolls act 
as little cultural ambassadors to and from India. Some are 
festival dolls depicting different festivals of India. Some 
represent characters from India's unique classical dance- 
forms, with their splendid costumes. Other dolls of special 
interest are Boys and Girls Festival dolls from Japan, 
Replica Dolls of the Queen's Collection (UK), Maypole 
Dance from Hungary, Kabuki and Samurai dolls from Japan, 
Flamenco dancers from Spain, Women's Orchestra from 
Thailand, and Kandy Pehara from Sri Lanka. The dolls in their 
finery, plumes and moods, from within glass cases, gaze at the 

A designing and production centre for making costume 
dolls is part of the museum. The productions display India's 
cultural richness and variety. Among the themes are Brides of 
India, Men and Women of India, Dances of India and Tribal 
communities of India. 

The dolls made at the centre have won international 
recognition, including the Golden Peacock Feather at the 
International Dolls Biennale at Krakow, Poland. The Dolls 
Museum has gradually evolved into one of the major attractions 
for children and visitors to the capital. 


SHANKAR'S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S 
COMPETITION 


Shankar sprang a surprise in 1949—a competition for children 
in painting and writing in the capital city through his Shankar 's 
Weekly. A thousand children—5-16 years—participated. The 
result convinced Shankar of the potential of the medium. Next 
year, he threw the competition open to children of all countries. 
Thus began Shankar's International Competition for Children 
(SICC). Thirteen countries joined, sending 7,000 entries. 
Through half a century, the entries have swelled to around 
1,60,000 from over 135 countries. An international jury employs 


its witand wisdom to judge the best 2,000 paintings, of which 
800 are awarded prizes. The children contest for the President 
of India's Gold Medal for the best painting, and for the 
Shankar's Gold Medal for the best entry in writing. Apart from 
these, 24 Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Gold Medals and several 
silver medals are also awarded. The best paintings are put up 
for public viewing and Shankar 's Children's Art Number 
comes out yearly with the prize-winning entries—a feast of 
colour and rhythms from all over the globe. 


DR B.C. ROY MEMORIAL CHILDREN'S READING 
ROOM AND LIBRARY 


A project of CBT, the library was started in 1967. 
Children browse through books, reference volumes and 
journals, all the year round. With over 30,000 titles, this is the 
largest library in the land exclusively for children. Film shows, 
story telling, quiz sessions, arts and crafts, cultural 
programmes, recitation contests make the library a busy hive 
of work and fun. 


SHANKAR'S ACADEMY OF ART AND BOOK 
PUBLISHING 


The Academy of Art and Book Publishing came into being in 
1991 as a homage to Shankar. It runs two courses, ‘Art, Book 
Illustration and Graphics’, and ‘Book Publishing’. These are 
designed to support India's book industry. 

Thus, the Children's Book Trust has travelled far—both 
in perspective and in the quality and variety of its activities. 
It is no longer just a publishing house. All the above 
institutions which Shankar created function as wings of CBT 
and functions under one roof, Nehru House, which was 
inaugurated in 1965 by then President Dr S. Radhakrishnan. 
Attractive with its murals of children's paintings, it stands in a 
row with a few major daily newspapers and publishing concerns, 
on Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, running from India Gate to the 
historic Red Fort. 

Shankar's last dream was to set up a Centre for Children 
(SCC), which is now in the making. Once completed it will 
symbolise Shankar's dreamland. SCC will stand as witness to 
a great artist's vision of a home away from home for children 
ofthe world to live together, to interact, to create and compete 
in skills, and to add to human harmony. 

In all the diverse activities it has undertaken, the underlying 
motivation for Children's Book Trust has been Shankar's belief 
that children deserve nothing but the very best. 


CHILDREN'S FILM SOCIETY, INDIA (CFSI) 


Mangala Chandran 


Pandit Jawaharal Nehru, after seeing some of the children's 
films in May 1955, expressed the view that children's films, 
which have tremendous influence on the minds of the chil- 
dren, should be encouraged by all right-thinking persons. 

At the concluding function of the third International Film 
Festival in January 1955, organised under the chairmanship of 
Indira Gandhi, Dr Keskar, the then Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting, announced the government's intention to 
form a national body called the Children's Film Society of 
India (CFSI). The Society was established in May 1955 on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Film Enquiry Committee 
set up by the Government of India in 1949. The primary func- 
tion of the Society is to advance education and culture, espe- 
cially among children and adolescents, through the medium 
of films, and to create and develop among the children an 
appreciation of films for purposes of healthy entertainment. 
For this purpose, the Society undertakes, aids, sponsors and 
coordinates the production, distribution and exhibition of films 
specially suited to or of special interest to children and ado- 
lescents in India and abroad. 

The Film Enquiry Committee stated that the production of 
films specially meant for children was as important a part of 
our cultural activities as the production of books to meet their 
specific needs. 

The CFSI plunged into activity almost immediately with its 
maiden production Jaldeep, an adventure story centred around 
a lighthouse. The film won the Best Children's Film prize at the 
1957 Venice Film Festival. 

Several talented filmmakers such as Kedar Sharma, Satyen 
Bose, Mohan Kaul and Rajinder Sharma were enthused to make 
films. Joining them have been Mrinal Sen, Shyam Benegal, Tapan 
Sinha, Sai Paranjpe and many other committed filmmakers. 

After structuring and restructuring over the years, CFSI 
today functions as an autonomous body under the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. Stalwarts like Pt. Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, R.R. Diwakar, Purshottam Mangesh Lad and filmmaker 
V. Shantaram headed the organisation during the formative 
years. The last two decades also saw eminent film personali- 
ties heading the Society and giving it the much-needed fresh- 
ness and youthfulness. 


ORGANISATION 


The head office of the CFSI headed by a chairman is in Mumbai. 
There are branch offices in Delhi and Chennai. The chairman 


is the head of the General Body and the Executive Council, 
members of which are nominated by the Government of India. 


ACTIVITIES 
Production 


The CFSI is engaged in the production of full-length feature 
films, featuretters, animation films, short films, puppet films 
and TV serials. It also procures exhibition rights of good 
foreign films and serials. CFSI-produced and imported films 
are dubbed in various languages. 

The scripts are evaluated with the help of independent 
script committees and the production of approved scripts is 
monitored by the Society to maintain the prescribed quality. 
After 47 years of its existence, the CFSI has over 200 titles of 
feature films and short animations to its credit. Apart from 
these it has also produced several puppet films, documenta- 
ries and video films. 


Distribution 


The exhibition of films is held at several levels—from screen- 
ing to telecasts. Screenings are held in theatres or through 
schools. State and district level Children’s Film Festivals are 
also organised in mofussil areas in close collaboration with 
state/district authorities and NGOs. Film Circles, too, are set 
up in the major Indian cities in order to include the film society 
habit in the children at an early age. A half-an-hour slot is 
being used for CFSI programmes every Sunday morning on 
the national channel of indian television (Doordarshan). 


Workshops 


Like habits, old attitudes die hard. New attitudes have to be 
developed if we are to witness the birth of new ideas. Towards 
this end, the CFSI conducts a wide variety of workshops so 
as to encourage a whole new brand of writers and filmmakers 
to create the children’s cinema of tomorrow. Workshops in 
scriptwriting for adults and in acting, animation and TV pro- 
duction for children are regularly held. 


Film Festivals 


Since 1977, the CFSI has been organising a biennial interna- 
tional festival of children’s films, commencing from 
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14 November, the birthday of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—also 
celebrated as Children’s Day. Over the years the festival has 
grown in size and stature and the Golden and Silver Elephant 
awards are highly prized by makers of children’s films. At the 
10th Film Festival in 1997, as many as 183 films from 37 coun- 
tries participated in five sections, making it the biggest event 
of its kind in the world. The historic city of Hyderabad has 
since become the permanent festival venue. During these fes- 
tivals, seminars and film-making workshops for children are 
organised. A unique feature of this event is that a special jury 
of children is allowed to judge the films. 


AWARDS WON 


The CFSI has won a number of national and international 
awards. These include: Best Children’s Film (Jaldeep, 1957), 
Golden Plaque (Dak Ghar, 1966), Golden Elephant (Boy and 
Crocodile, 1966) and Golden Plaque (Mujhse Dosti Karoge, 
1993), Golden Statue (Senani Sane Guruji, 1996), etc. 


EXPORTS 
The CFSI also shoulders the responsibility of putting on the 


world map children’s cinema made by other Indian producers. 
It not only exports its own productions, but also helps to 


market other children’s films. Moreover, the CFSI recommends 
and sends Indian films to festivals abroad, besides providing 
ancillary and other support. Several of its films have bagged 
prestigious awards at international film festivals. 


FUTURE PLANS 


The CFSI films will soon be changed to digital format for lon- 
gevity and for exposure through the internet. The CFSI is also 
planning to broaden its exhibition network throughout the 
country for the underprivileged children of municipal and zilla 
parishad schools in rural areas. 

CFSI films are commercially released all over India. The 
films are also available in video format— Video Treasure Chest 
—for distribution in schools and other institutions. The CFSI 
hopes to reach more and more children even in the very 
remote corners of the country with quality films. There 
cannot be a better or more effective way of building up healthy 
minds. 


Address 

Children’s Film Society, India 

Films Division Complex, 24, Dr G. Deshmukh Marg, 
Mumbai 400026, India 

Website: http. www.childrensfilm.org 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Harikrishan Devsare 


Children's irrepressible curiosity and desire to know is so 
intense that school and textbooks are not enough to satisfy 
them. That is the basic difference between textbooks and books 
written for general knowledge and entertainment. The goal of 
textbooks is to impart theoretical knowledge according to 
educational methodology. On the other hand, the aim of other 
books is to provide entertainment, mental and intellectual 
satisfaction to children and to present a solution to the feelings 
and curiosities of their intimate life. The basis of these 
other types books is children's interests, inclinations and 
psychology. 


WHAT IS CHILDREN'S LITERATURE? 


Dr Henry Steele Commager has raised the question, what is 
children's literature? As a reply to it he says: 


What after all do we mean by the term? Is it the literature 
written especially for young—the fairy and wonder tales, 
the nursery rhymes and songs, the dull books of etiquette 
and admonition and moral persuasion, the stories of school 
or playing field or of far-flung adventure? It is all of this, to 
be sure but it is far more. It is the whole vast body of 
literature that children have adopted, commonly to share 
with their elders but some times to monopolize. It is quite 
literally their literature. For it is, in the end, not the parents, 
the teachers, the preachers, not even the authors, but the 
children themselve who determines what their literature is 
to be (Commager, 1953). 


But Lilian Smith goes one step further and says: 


All books written for children are not necessarily literature, 
nor does the adults conception of what constitutes a 
children's book coincide always with that of the child. 
There are those who think of a child's books as just a 
simpler treatment of an adult theme. This point of 
view considers children only as diminutive adults and 
arises from misunderstanding of childhood itself. For 
children are those whose experience of life is different 
from that of adults. Theirs is a different world—a child's 
world in which values are expressed in children's terms 
and not in those which belong to adult experience 
(Smith, 1953). 


Thus, children's literature is that which children like on 
their own and not necessarily what you write under the title 
"children's literature’. There are many such children's books 
written in all the languages of the world, which have not been 
accepted by the children. But it is also not essential that what 
is written for adults may not be liked by children. They are free 
in the matter of their liking. If they like a book written for 
adults, they will certainly accept it and make it as their own. 
Gulliver's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Sindbad the Sailor, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, David Copperfield, etc., are such 
books and they are considered children's classical writings. 
In fact, children view the world around them from their own 
point of view. In other words, we can say that the children 
have a camera with a lens in their mind that takes pictures of 
every event, every individual, everything and every situation 
in their environment and shows the same in concordance to 
their feelings, thoughts and viewpoint. It is not essential that 
children may accept the values, explanation of events, qualities 
of an individual or a projected experience told by adults. 
Therefore, the essence of children's book is that it is written 
with the up-to-date knowledge of children's thinking, their 
viewpoint, their interests and their attitude. Therefore, it is 
essential for the author of children's literature to mix up with 
children so intimately that he may understand their mind fully. 
Then only he should write for children. Children's literature 
written with a thorough knowledge of the children is the right 
children's literature and such a literature would undoubtably 
be acceptable to children. But the condition is that the author 
has not projected himself anywhere in it. Moral teachings, 
alleged traditional values, one's own experiences, (when we 
were children, we used to do this or that, etc.) are never 
acceptable to children. They want to read such material which 
may help them in their flight of imagination, or to solve their 
problem on the basis of their own experience. 

Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore has written in very clear 
words and in the context of his time about the need and 
importance of children's literature. These ideas of his are 
important and useful even today. He writes: 


If education is made limited the children's mind would not 
grow. Here we will have to combine essential education 
with self learning material (here he, in fact, means children's 
literature because the term had not come into existence in 
Indian literature) otherwise child's consciousness would 
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not develop. Even though he would grow older in age, he 
would always remain a child in intellect. But unfortunately, 
we are usually short of time. We want that as soon as 
possible he should be able to learn the foreign language, 
pass the examination and start doing some job. Therefore, 
right from our childhood we do not have time for doing 
anything except learning the lesson breathlessly without 
looking left or right. If an entertaining book is seen in the 
hands of children it is snatched away promptly. And then 
where can such a book be found? There are no such books 
in Bangla. (This was so in all Indian Language at that time.) 
Of course, Ramayana and Mahabharata are there but 
children are not taught Bangla in such a way that they may 
enjoy Bangla poetry at home at their own will, and poor 
children do not know so much English that they may read 
children’s books in that language. English books for 
children have English cultural atmosphere. Consequently 
our children of Bengal do not get anything but grammar, 
dictionary, Geography etc. Other books are not their lot. 
This leads to diminution of their mental digestion. . .our 
thoughts, our actions; undertakings are not as mature as 
should be those of adults. Therefore, we try to cover our 
mental poverty with hyperbole, ostentation (affectation) 
and self-praise. The reason for all this is that right from our 
childhood there is no place for pleasure in our education. 
We memorise what is absolutely essential. By this we are 
able to manage things but we do not develop. You cannot 
live on air; we need food for that. But to digest food we 
need air. In the same way to digest a textbook well, we need 
to read a lot of non-textbooks (means children's literature). 
Reading for pleasure leads indirectly to growth of reading 
power, of understanding power, retention power—and 
thinking power becomes strong through normal and natural 
law...then what is left in children's lot. Can a child even get 
the profit of mental power, propagation of understanding 
and strength of character in this way? Would not he remain 
pale, bloodless, thin and undeveloped? Can he build 
anything on his own when he grows up? Will he be able to 
convert obstacles with his own power? Won't he learn just 
to memorise, to copy others and to be slave to other? 
Undoubtedly, powers to think and to imagine both are very 
essential for the journey of life. If we have to be real human 
beings we will have to make place for both of them in our 
life. It is an ancient experience that if no emphasis is given 
on thinking and imagination right from childhood, their 
absence will be very distressing when they will be needed. 
But in our present education, the door to both of these is 
closed. . therefore if we want the children to be real human 
beings, this activity should start from the childhood itself, 
otherwise they will always be children. Right from the 
childhood, they should be given opportunities to exercise 
independently their thinking and imagination power and 
not to depend on memory alone. To plough the fields, from 
morning to evening to break stones, to get only thrashing, 


to memorise and to appear in examination, these things are 
not enough. With this we cannot have a harvest of gold in 
our precious fields. . . .If from the very childhood there is a 
provision for emotional education along with language 
education and the journey of life is regulated with emotions, 
then only real adjustment is possible in life. Then only our 
behaviours can be natural human behaviour and right 
outcomes can be expected in every sphere. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


It is a fact recognised by child psychology that in the 
development of children, the role of children's literature is 
very important. A child's imagination power develops with 
his growing experience in a natural way. As his life environment 
develops, he faces difficult situations. The experiences earned 
through these situations direct and guide him to proceed 
towards the future. It supports his experiences and alerts him 
also. It creates new curiosities in his mind and answers the 
curiosities he already had. Children's literature, poetry, story, 
drama or novel, in whatever form may be, influences the child's 
mind according to its qualities. On the one hand, poetry gives 
form to his imagination, and on the other hand produces 
sensitivity in him. It increases his knowledge of rhythm and 
music and love for them. Drama enhances his understanding 
of acting, motion, rhythm and time. It satisfies his instinct to 
copy. It encourages him to speak his mind fearlessly. Story 
and novel affects children's mind and their imagination. In 
stories, he finds the answers to those questions and problems 
which bother him. Many a times they identify themselves with 
the characters of the story. Stories and novels best fulfil their 
need of entertainment. Through them they are able to travel 
to many a land of their imagination. Their point of view towards 
life is formed. Therefore, in child development, the role of 
stories or fiction is considered very distinctive. 

But psychologists and educationists have a caution to make. 
Children should be given stories according to changing times. 
Even when old stories are given to the children, they should be 
suitably modified so that the children are able to get the feelings, 
ideas and message expressed in them in the modern context. 
The famous educationist Maria Montessori believe that 
sometimes imaginary and baseless stories leave such 
impressions on the delicate mind of the children that they start 
believing unscientific things. Childhood's impressions are 
permanent, therefore, it becomes difficult to remove unscientific 
beliefs later on from the mind of the child. In view of the importance 
of stories in the development of children's imagination, Plato 
had said that all adult women of a family should be made to 
learn the best stories and they be directed to tell only those 
stories to their children. According to Plato, officials of the 
country should not let such stories to be told to children, 
which may produce immoral impressions on their minds. 


To present the stories in a dramatic way or to give the 
children opportunities to enact them helps in the constructive 
development of the child. Acting is very important in the 
external life of the child. It increases his knowledge and self- 
confidence. Through acting many of the vague things become 
clear and he learns to consider the smallest details of an event. 
The child’s constructive imagination becomes goal-oriented. 
He starts thinking from a specific point of view. By acting, the 
child is able to differentiate clearly between reality and 
imagination. While acting, the child knows that he or the event 
is not real. By acting the child’s real ideas grow. His imagination 
becomes enjoyable and, therefore, he starts becoming skilled 
in constructive activities. 

It is clear that children’s literature in the form of poems, 
stories, drama, etc., has proved helpful and useful in all-round 
development of the child. It does not just entertain him; it is 
his friend also who listens and speaks to him; it becomes his 
guide and suggests solution; it helps him to discriminate 
between right and wrong, develops his faculties of discretion 
and judgement and in the end becomes his own literature. 

In India children’s literature has developed a lot in twentieth 
century. Awareness about its importance and usefulness has 
developed. It is true it is not as much as is expected from the 
educated class of a developing country. But it is being 
underlined in educational and literary world. It is especially 
true about the post-Independence period. From the beginning 
of seventh decade, there has been a flood of children’s literature 
and is still continuing. In fact, there has been a worldwide rise 
in the development of children’s literature in the twentieth 
century. According to Lillian Hollamby: 


Never before have children been surrounded by so much 
print; everywhere one turns, the printed word is to be seen. 
Very few houses these days are without a daily paper of 
some sort and more and more homes buy weekly magazines. 
Children have their own weekly, monthly issues of comics 
and periodicals. It is important that a child should be helped 
to read intelligently and not just to recite words. He should 
understand what he has read and be able to follow simple 
written instructions. Young children are proud of their 
ability to read, write and are satisfied with a book in which 
they may and record their thoughts, one which they can 
claim as belonging to them, one which bears the stamp of 
their authorship. 


There is no power in the world, which can force children to 
read what they do not like. They defend their right of freedom 
of interest with all their might and determination. They may 
not know why do they dislike or like a particular book because 
their decision is often not based on any analysis but it is 
certain that their opinion about any book is based on its quality 
of giving pleasure. And if they do not get pleasure or are not 
delighted, they would notread it. For example, children’s books 
which transcend the limits of time and countries, Alice in 
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Wonderland, Treasure Island, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, have 
such a magic that they have been attracting, giving pleasure, 
and like Hamelin's Pied Piper, have been fascinating children 
from all over the world for years. For year after year, children 
have been reading them. What is there in these books? It can 
be the miraculous magic of their authors, which is difficult to 
explain. Therefore, children's literature plays an important role 
in the physical, mental, educational and social character and 
behaviour development of children. 


CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IS A LITERARY GENRE 


There has been a misconception about children's literature 
and it is still there that it is the simplified or childish edition of 
adult writing. There is no dearth of people who believe that 
children's literature does not have any independent character 
of its own. This type of thinking indicates our critics’ 
negligence. In fact they have never thought of children's 
literature as an important literary genre. In this connection 
Western critic undoubtly have been very alert. As this 
literature developed, they wrote along critical books on it and 
gave their evaluation of contemporary children's interests and 
their books. In fact the form of adult and children literature is 
alike. There is no difference in the form of children's poetry, 
story, drama or novel or biography or adventure fiction. The 
difference is in the content, its presentation and language. 
Due to these things, it creates its existence independent of 
adult literature. Critics and historians though have not included 
the genre of children's literature in the histories of literature of 
Indian languages, the process of writing children's literature, 
which started in the second decade of twentieth century, has 
progressed rapidly after independence. Today children's 
literature of Bangla, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Assamese, Oriya, Urdu, Punjabi is very 
rich. A number of research studies have been made about 
children's literature and its various forms in these languages. 
In order to encourage children's literature National Council of 
Educational Research and Training gives prizes to the best 
books of children's literature in these languages. National Book 
Trust of India and Publication Division, Government of India 
has also published excellent children's literature in ample 
quantity. Rashtriya Bal Bhawan, New Delhi has published five 
books on children's literature and its various aspects in Indian 
languages. Many universities have awarded the PhD degrees 
for research studies on children's literature and many research 
scholars are working on it. 

Today not only the importance of children literature has 
been accepted, but its depository has also been enlarged 
immensely. Many excellent writings have been published in 
all the languages. Central Sahitya Academy has also published 
some selected works of children's literature. Now-a-days 
National Book Trust and other organisations organise children 
book fairs in many cities so that the children become acquainted 
with their loved books. Now children's parents and guardian 
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have also realised that children's literature is necessary for 
children. And this way, children's literature in Indian languages 
has been accepted as an independent literary genre. 


A GENERIC CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF 
CHILDREN LITERATURE 


It has been said earlier that children's literature is different 
from adult literature in respect of its content, presentation, 
language and because of its basis of child psychology. Here a 
critical appreciation of different genres of children literatures 
will further clarify various characteristics of writing of these 
genres for children. 


CHILDREN'S SONGS 


They are lyrical in nature. Children enjoy singing and listening 
them. In words of Robert Lynd, “The enjoyment of poetry is 
not the possession of a select few, but a part of the general 
human inheritance, we see the beginnings of it in the child's 
love of repetition and rhythms’ (Lynd, 1921). 

The opinion of Agnes Rapplier about the pleasure, which 
the children get from poetry, is: 


The enjoyment which children receive from poetry is far 
reaching and of many kinds. Martial strains which fire the 
blood, fairy music ringing in the ears, half told tales which 
set the young heart dreaming all these good things the 
children know and love. . . . In the matter of poetry, a child's 
imagination outstrips his understanding; his emotions carry 
him far beyond the narrow reach of his intelligence 
(Rapplier, 1953). 

He wants only joy—the chief characteristic of the 
rhythm of children songs is that they infuse joy in his 
heart. Walter De la Mare says, ‘The sound of the words of 
poetry resembles the sound of music. They are a pleasure 
and delight merely to listen to, as they rise and fall and flow 
and pause and echo like the singing of birds' (De la Mare). 


There is special importance of sounds of words in children's 
songs. They have a word arrangement, which is similar to musical 
sounds. But it does not mean that there should be only musical 
words in children's songs or they are only sounds of musical 
words. In fact a writer of children's song is expected to include 
such words in his songs, which clarify the theme, emotions and 
ideas and affect the child's mind and he gets joy because of their 
rhythms. According to Shri Nirankar Dev Sewak: 


All children’s songs may not be sung as regulated by the 
rhythm of Ragas but children sing them with rhythmic rise 
and fall in their own way. But from the point of view of 
expression of individual sensibilities, there is a great 
difference between the songs of adults and children. In 
adult songs, the poet is inspired by his own inner 


experiences. But while writing children's songs he is not 
inspired by his own experiences. Neither his feelings compel 
him for self-expression. He gets inspiration from children's 
matters, activities, gestures and their environment and on 
the basis of these he writes songs for children in the 
moments of leisure and joy (Sewak, 1983). 


In children's songs along with their interest, their own 
environment, their loved characters and known objects, some 
strange goings or activities are also included. Such nursery 
rhymes and children songs have been written in all the 
languages. Children are able to memorise them easily and they 
recite them playfully. The language of children's songs should 
be modern and it should be associated with their environment, 
society and family. It may be difficult for them to understand 
colloquial and local words. Such songs remain limited to a 
particular region. Difficult and word having consonant clusters 
should not be used. They can have difficulty in pronouncing 
them. While choosing the themes, such pictures and images 
Should be kept in mind which may suit child's tender mind and 
titillate him. In fact children songs are very helpful in developing 
the children's personality and sensitivity. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


Children of all ages like to listen to and read stories. In 
childhood they like those stories in which an animal, or a bird 
or an insect talks, behaves in queer ways and makes them 
laugh. If such a story is in a poem form, small children like to 
repeat some of its lines. That is why, psychologist call it 
rhythemic stage of children. In childhood, children's 
imagination is very fast. They also begin to learn to copy. At 
this stage they like imagination oriented stories. They take 
more interest in stories of fairies, animals and birds, forests, 
valleys and travels. Then in teen-years, they like stories of 
adventure, bravery, good deeds, success, etc. 

For children most attractive thing in stories is what will 
happen now? Where will it happen? To whom this will happen? 
Inother words, fast moving events in stories attract the children 
most. Thus place, time and characters become essential in 
any story. They provide a sense of reality to it, which enhances 
its enjoyment. Perhaps no child-reader tries to know the ‘why’ 
and ‘how’ of events in a story. But this is writer's job that he 
includes such events in the story that child's full attention is 
concentrated on them and he remains eager to know, what 
happened next? It is an essential element of stories of 
adventure, wonder and mystery. If while reading a story, the 
child does not become curious to know, what will happen now 
or what happened next, it means the story is not good. Such a 
story would either disappoint the child or he would stop 
reading it mid way. The reason is that children read stories for 
entertainment and enjoyment. This entertainment and 
enjoyment can be different in different children in respect of 
different stories. It is possible that a story may not provide 


the same enjoyment to a child as was by another story but still 
can be interesting for him. Interesting and moving events alone 
cannot be the reason for a story to be interesting. Nor they 
can be considered the basis for giving much enjoyment to the 
reader. The only way to know how enjoyable a story is to see 
how many times the child reads it. He would not do so only 
because of its chain of events. In spite of knowing the events 
fully well, if he reads the story again and again, it means there 
is something else also in it, which is attracting him and giving 
joy. In addition to this, if we consider the characteristics of 
‘curiosity’ and *what will happen next’, it would not make him 
read the story again and again because this curiosity is over 
after reading the story first time. In fact, the reason for reading 
the same story again and again is the imaginative theme, its 
treatment and its expression. It is the author's skill to make the 
story so attractive that the reader wants to read it again and 
again. The experience and knowledge of the author underlying 
the writing of a story makes it attractive to its reader and the 
reader's mind identifies him with it and enjoys it. Those immortal 
writing of children stories which are today part of world's 
children's literature—it may be Robinson Crusoe or Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer or David Copperfield or Gulliver's Travels— 
have this quality. These stories have inspired the children to 
read them for years and are being read even today. 

While writing a story for the children, the highest challenge 
for the author is—selection of the theme. The theme of the 
story can be from the children’s own world, it can be anything 
related to their behaviour, play, mischief, likes-dislikes, school 
or friend. If is it taken from the world of adults, it can use such 
characters, events or places which are related to the children. 
But besides it, the author has to decide how meaningful is 
that theme for the time, age and society of the children for 
which he is going to write. What is the IQ of children of that 
time, what are their social values, also affects the selection of 
the theme. In today’s scientific world, The old woman spinning 
at the Moon or hare at the moon will be unbelievable for the 
children. In 1965, the writer of these likes had started a debate 
in Hindi that should fairytales be given to the children even 
now? The reason for it was that the concept of fairytales has 
come to us from the West—in the form of fairytales in English. 
We accepted that only a story having fairies in it is a fairytale. 
And the writers rewrite and published a large number of 
fairytales in the name of original literature. These were the 
stories which were going to present a false dream world to the 
children. Then the writer of these lines put a question mark 
about the meaningfulness of fairytales and said: 


In view of the importance of fantasy in the development of 
children’s imagination we do not have anything against 
the form of fairytales but we will have to change their 
unrealistic content. In today’s scientific age, reality based 
plots are needed for the children and not stories of baseless 
imagination. At that time this debate continued for many 
years and new realistic fairytales were written to show their 
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meaningfulness. The progress of science and increasing 
scientific viewpoint in the society supported this debate. 
Advent of understanding of modernity and increasing 
interest in Science also distanced children from old 
fairytales and folk stories. Hindi monthly magazine Parag 
played an important role in bringing about a change in the 
interest of children by publishing stories related to 
understanding of modernity. The writer of these lines 
inspired Marathi and Gujarati writers with his debate about 
meaningfulness of fairytales and there was change in the 
children stories in these languages also (Devsare, 2001). 


About the same time, the writer of these lines had started 
other debate about the content of children’s stories. How 
meaningful are the stories of ghosts, magic and king and queen 
for today’s children? This debate also continued for quite 
some time. In this scientific age what is the justification of 
giving imaginary stories of ghosts and magicians to children 
of superstitious Indian society? All educated people accepted 
this question and the trend of rewriting the children’s stories 
based on folk stories waned. Then a question mark was put 
on the meaningfulness of feudal value oriented stories of kings 
and queens, emperors and slaves, etc., in a democratic society. 
After a long debate, it was felt that today’s children should be 
given stories related to new democratic values like equality, 
brotherhood, love towards humanity and unity, etc., It is a 
different thing that our Indian families are not free of feudal 
values they have inherited through stories of kings and 
queens, where patriarchal tradition continues and women and 
children do not have any freedom of expression (Devsare, 
2001). 

No doubt, there is a great change in the writing of today's 
children's literature. Today's children's stories are directly 
related to children and they present answers to questions, 
curiosities and problems of children's own world—they 
entertain too. The writer selects the theme for children's fiction 
very carefully. Along with originality experiments are also being 
made in the writings of children's fiction. There are many such 
storybooks in Indian languages, characters of which have 
become subjects of discussion among children. There are such 
children's books also which can be compared favourably with 
the best of the children's literature in any language of the 
world. 

Next to themes, other elements of children's stories, e.g., 
dialogues, characterisation, language are governed by the same 
principles of literary criticisms as that for adult stories. The 
only difference is that they should be in concordance to 
children. In a children's story as the chain of events progresses 
quickly arousing curiosity, the child’s mind develops 
attachment with a particular character and he starts wishing 
good or bad for him. Further when he finds the same type of 
happening as he had wished, he becomes happy. In fact if the 
writer writes description/narration and dialogue very 
effectively, the child reader’s grasp over the story becomes 
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very mg Hic dios mot heave with cot reacting it compictely 
Bast dialogue shoshi not be long. Short and interesting 
chabopars writen w a language according to the situation arc 
morc effective. The ose of difficult and abstruse words in 
speech. slacken the flow of dialogue. In accordance to the 
mutare of the story the dialogue should be in simple day-to- 
day Language and mot in strict grammar disciplined language. 
Such a language is helpful in giving a shape to the characters. 
The characters of a child story can be varied in accordance to 
its theme. But cach of them should have their own personal 
characteristics—a characteristic, which is often found in a 
child or an adult. While reading about such characters children 
identify them with similar characters is their environment and 
they enjoy reading the story. If the language is simple and 
sentences are small the story will be very effective. 


Story clement in children's novels is same as has been discussed, 
the only difference being that the canvas of the story in a novel 
is larger. It there are many characters, every character should be 
able to present his character clearly. In children's novels, an 
event, place or time is presented before the child on a large 
canvas and thus it develops his mind. He becomes more 
imaginative and begins to have treasure of experience from the 
reality of existence. Therefore, it has been said that the novel 
presents a variety of events, may be they are related to people or 
animals and birds, in such a manner that the child's mind in a 
effort to understand curiosities and mysteries of the world, is 
able to unravel many of his own riddles. 


Children learn to act according to situation. Besides, the drama 
also teaches to study human nature and human character, to 
express feelings, to pronounce correctly, speak and act. The 
goal of drama, as is generally considered, is not to educate or 
to teach some good things only. Their main quality is to 
entertain such an entertainment by which the audience is able 
to establish generalisation with the characters on the stage. 
Due to this the children's enjoyment of watching the drama 
grows many more times. But the contentof the drama should 
be such that it may awaken and excite their imagination and 
excite. It should help in the development of their personality 
and is also capable of extending his field of experience. Peter 
Slade in his book Child Drama has written, ‘Child drama means 
action and conflict.’ This is a very big function. Wherever 
there is life, it never ceases. It has an intimate relationship 
with mental health. It is the art of living the life. It works only 
when the affective aspect is presented with reality in a 
favourable way. Children's drama is not the abridged and 
simplified version of adult drama. In schools people exactly 
do this when they are in search of a drama having ideal and 
educational as well as value-oriented qualities because our 


ideal and discipline oriented educational system has thc 
responsibility of guarding ancient find traditional values. Nox 
to criticise or show dis-respect towards any community or 
religion, etc., are many things, which come into the way of 
presenting a drama in a school. School authorities are often 
apprehensive of losing their job in case they present a drama, 
which is related to children's world, its events, problems and 
characters. Therefore they find it safer to dramatise stones of 
ideal children like Eklavya, Bhagat Prahalad or Shravan 
Kumar. This is the reason that in our country there has been 
no progress in writing dramas for children. 

The production of children's drama is often difficult because 
children are not able to procure themselves the resources, 
which are required to stage a drama. They have to take the 
help of adults. And this gives an opportunity to the adults to 
exercise their controls—in the drama this is not alright, that is 
not alright, etc. The result is the children are deprived of the 
benefit they should get from the drama in the development of 
their mind and life. There are very few occasions in schools 
for producing a drama and whatever occasions are there; there 
is a control on them. Except Bengal, Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
there is no tradition of children staging a drama in public life 
Presently in last two-three decades, the tradition of producing 
dramas by children has developed as part of wide spread, ten- 
day programmes of Geneshotsava and Durga Puja. In 
metropolitan cities like Delhi, National School of Drama, Sahitya 
Kala Parishad, Delhi, and Rekha Jain's organisation ‘Umang’ 
have started giving training to children in acting in summer 
vacations and at the completion of the training various dramas 
are staged by these children. It is a good tradition and it has 
given a big boost to children's drama but even now only a few 
good child-dramas are being written for children. 

If we think about the form of children's drama, we find they 
are of two types—non-stage dramas and stage dramas. Non- 
stage dramas are written for infants and very young children. 
To enact them characters do not need a director and stage. 
Children act in their natural way. Such plays can be played in 
the class, in the varanda of home or in a park just by installing 
wood planks or takhat. Young children are able to play such 
plays without any direction or extra effort. It is easier for the 
children of this age to stage short plays like railgari a 
humorous character or to mimic somebody. If there is a simple 
lyrical play, they are able to dramatise that also. Messages to 
teach them good habits, to keep away from bad habits and 
other small information, etc., can be easily communicated 
through this infant plays. Brief matter, short sentences, simple 
language and known environment, etc., are characteristics of 
these plays. Small children are very imaginative. Whatever 
they see or hear, they are eager to experience it by doing it 
themselves. Small plays are very helpful in encouraging this 
inclination among children. 

Stage dramas are for children of higher age. Stage children's 
plays need beautiful scenery and other decoration of the stage 
to make the story and dialogue of the play more effective and 


co attract child audience. Im fact chikdees s stage han separate 
form and technique. The limits of the children's stage are the 
Lesta of children's means and their capabilities. Chikdren's 
Mage is their own open stage where they have full freedom of 
x Ung. speaking. dancing and singing according to their own 
hiking and wishes. Now sach plays are also being written which 
children can produce on the stage within thetr limited means 

The role of children plays is considered very important in 
the development of children's personality. According to well- 


Participation in a drama show enriches the personality of 
the child in many ways. By participating in a play, the 
children learn to live in a group. to work together and to 
cooperate with each other. In the same way they leam to 
practice punctuality at several levels. They have to begin 
immediately at right time at getting a pre-fixed signal during 
rehearsals and show. If there is any laxity, the play gets 
diffused. A type of instant reaction, concentration of 
attitudes and senses is very essential in acting, practice of 
which can lessen and does lessen easily children's mental 
and physical laxity (Devsare, 1979). 


About the other usefulness of children's plays, Shri 
Nemichandra Jain opines: 


Use of plays is very effective in enriching the child with 
understanding of life and culture. If plays are written and 
shown to them keeping in mind. intellect, emotion and field 
of experiences of children of different age groups, it will be 
casier for them to understand, experience and adjust to the 
world around them. It is never over emphasised how 
essential is this adjustment in today's world (Devsare, 1979). 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR CHILDREN 


When they grow up the children should be good citizens, 
good human beings having a developed personality. For this 
it is considered necessary to grow good qualities from 
childhood itself. Children have a natural tendency to imitate 
and emulate. They are influenced by the personality or action 
of their elders and other people around them and want to 
become like them. This feeling continues to grow slowly. In 
fact children are influenced by many good and bad characters 
in the society. In such a situation biographies prove very 
helpful in keeping them on the right track. But before giving a 
look of biographies to the children we have to think carefully 
how it will influence the child and what will be the far-reaching 
results to the children. When the children read a biography, 
they slowly identify themselves with its main character. They 
compare him with their own environment and many times find 
themselves standing in place of that character. They have 
natural respect, attraction and sensitivity in their mind for 
such characters. They make them their ideal and model. Even 
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Mabhatrsa. Gds bas. confessed that be developed Lath im 
Truth by wanctumg amd reading the plisy Satyavachi Harish 
Chemica right ia his childhood On the other haad we have 
another example Whee the patho came to Bhagat Singh in the 
jail to ammownce that he wan ordered to be hanged. he said. 
"Wait! A revolutionary is meeting another revolutionary at 
this moneat. He was reading the beograptry of Lemn at that 
time. Therefore, it is better to examine before hand their 
influence and sceutive pornom While preparing biographes 
for children, special care should be taken to portray the 
characters property so that children are able to make their own 
judgement of them In fact the influence of the life of characters 
gets so deep oo children's mind, that it is not casy to obliterate 
it later on. Besides, biographies help the chikdren in developing 
an ideology and to become like them in future. Chikiren have 
different interests and also the social, financial and political 
environment of a country keeps changing. Many aspects of a 
character become important oc of no importance according to 
the time and circumstances. Therefore, it is the writer who has 
to decide which biographies should be written for creating a 
suitable type of future for the children. A beautiful example is 
a letter, which Maxim Gorki had written to H.G. Wells. 


Dear Wells, you have written an excellent book and I shake 
hand with you in appreciation. Now | would like to say one 
thing. Now-a-days the best and more essential thing of the 
world is children. We have to remove the blood smeared 
stain of horrible and meaning less war from the minds of 
the children. We have to awaken in their minds the respect 
and faith in Mankind. I solicit you to write a book for 
children about Edison, his life and his works. You will 
understand the need of such a book. I will ask Romian 
Roland to write about Columbus. | myself will write about 
Garibaldi. In this way we will be able to present before 
children a picture gallery of many great men. Kindly let me 
know who can write about Charles Dickens, Byron and 
Shelly. Yours-Gorki (Gorki and Wells, 1917). 


TODAY'S INDIAN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


In later half of twentieth century, there has been an 
unprecedented progress in Indian languages. By the end of 
the century barring a few, in all Indian languages many excellent 
books of children's literature have come out. In addition to 
poetry and story books, children have been amply provided 
with science fiction, novels, biographies and informative 


crave for good children’s literature. In these fairs a large variety 
of interesting and attractive books are displayed. One can 
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easily estimate richness of children’s literature in Indian 
languages. In the last two decades a lot of comics have also 
been published for children. In the beginning came the 
have started coming in the market. Amar Chitra Katha 
published comics relating to characters from Indian history, 
religion, culture and literature. They proved excellent 
publications. They were translated in Indian languages and 
they provided information about characters associated with 
"Indianness' to Indian children living abroad. 

The development of media and information technology is 
posing a challenge to children’s literature. Experts feel, it will 
increase the need for children's books and these books would 
not only became more meaningful but they will also become 
a permanent means of entertainment. In comparison to 
expansion of communication media, importance of children's 
of getting knowledge, which is possible by the books. New 
information technology revolution is presenting some such 
challenges. Now the parents have begun to worry that children 
are spending more and more time with computer. There is no 
doubt about the fact that information technology has its own 
importance and it is developing very rapidly. But can it become 
an alternative to children's literature? No. The reason is that 
the computer is placed at a particular place. You cannot take it 
around and use it like a book. A book only provides this 
convenience. You can read interesting book in a room, veranda, 
roof or under a tree but not a computer. Therefore, information 
technology is not going to pose the danger to children's 
literature that it will lessen the need of books. The programmes, 
which are being shown on various television channels, 
certainly pose the challenge to the writers that they should 
write such interesting books that the children are compelled 
to read them and they get an alternative to television 
programmes. It is necessary to write books on subjects related 
to today's life. It may be any book—poetry, story, novel, play 
oran informative book—should be written in view of today's 
environment, mentality of children, their vision of future and 
scientific developments. In addition to this present children's 
literature should take cognizance of changing society and its 


changing values. Today it has to prepare the children for that 
future which will bring before them such challenging problems 
related to world brotherhood and world peace along with social, 
economical, psychological, family values, morality and ideals 
in addition to science and technology. It is our responsibility 
that we give such a literature to children which may give them 
courage, strength and ideas for future so that they are able to 
face these challenges. 

Children's literature has become today's inestimable necessity. 
We will have to bring this change in it and have to understand 
the obligation of producing new children's literature. 


Note: This long excerpt from the writing of Gurudev 
Rabindranath Tagore is being given here for many reasons. 
He is the only Indian writer who understood children's 
literature at the time when it was talked of in hypothetical 
terms in Indian languages and children's literature was in its 
infancy. It was being considered only a need of children's 
School education. It is clean from the history of children's 
literature in Indian languages that at time writing of books had 
begun for new system of education initiated by the British. 
Later on a few magazines were published but it was difficult to 
have something for children in them. Christian Missionaries 
got some work done in respect of Indian children's literature. 
They started printing presses at many places and got children's 
books written and printed in Indian languages. They got books 
written for school education also. In fact in the beginning the 
Indian children's literature was written in this very way. But 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore has guessed their intention 
and, therefore, in this article he emphasised the need of writing 
such a children's literature that may be primarily for Indian 
children and linked with our country, society and culture. 

Only Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore has classified for the 
first time in this article of his what should be the form of Indian 
children's literature. Like him, any other senior writer did not 
express concern about children's literature in his language. 

In the context of these ideas of Gurudev, if we look at his 
children's literature we find how senior he was in writing of 
this genre of literature. These ideas of his are important in 
many ways even today. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


R.K. Sood 


DRAMA—ITS IMPORTANCE AND VALUE IN 
CHILDREN’S LEARNING 


Education is the means to a complete development of children. 
For holistic development it is essential that various capacities 
of the individual be given adequate opportunity of manifesting 
and developing themselves. 

It has now been generally accepted that co-curricular 
activities play an important role in the development of the 
child’s physical as well as mental faculties. Theatre is one of 
the important co-curricular activities and possesses a great 
potential in developing the personality of the child. During 
the twentieth century, there have been many exponents of 
Children, Theatre notably in England, USA, Canada and 
Australia. They have strongly advocated the cause of 
children’s theatre but so far in India drama has not been given 
its due place in the school curriculum. Drama is used as a ‘frill’ 
on the Annual Day show in most schools. Only the progressive 
schools, particularly those run by private institutions have 
introduced drama to use it for educational, cultural and ethical 
purposes. 

England has taken the lead in establishing Children’s 
Theatre Companies and Adult Theatre-in-Education 
Companies to perform for children. The USA, Canada and 
Australia are other countries where drama has been given 
importance in the school curriculum. 

Drama as an art form helps in preserving and enriching 
India’s rich cultural heritage and in developing aesthetic 
sensitivity. Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore set the best example 
of teaching methods through the use of music, songs, dance, 
painting, sculpture, literary and musical rhythms, body 
movement, meditation and play-acting as essential parts of 
the teaching experience. He wrote plays, stories and poems 
for children and enacted them with his students. 

Drama is a powerful instrument in moulding the character 
of the children. It provides them an opportunity to develop 
their imagination, independent thinking and original ideas. 
Since drama is usually a group activity, it provides the child 
an environment where he can imbibe the qualities of sharing, 
cooperation, confidence and faith in others. Drama also helps 
the child to develop his personality. The child learns to improve 
his speech, language and expression. He learns to 
communicate effectively and express his ideas with clarity. 
Above all, drama provides the child a platform from where he 


can release his emotions and socialise well with others in the 
group. Drama is also used as a means of promoting classroom 
instruction by creating an interest for learning in children. 
Thus drama helps in developing an integrated growth of the 
child's personality. 

Experiments have shown that drama is a means of acquiring 
social health especially useful for physically handicapped and 
mentally or emotionally disturbed children. Natyashala Charity 
Trust, Mumbai have done some pioneering work in this field. 
They have been engaged in the promotion of theatre arts for 
the benefit of disabled persons. In Jashnebachpan 2000, the 
Mumbai based Natyashala performed a play 'Manav Ki 
Kahani’ (Story of Mankind) whose cast included disabled 
and visually impaired artistes trained in Natyashala's 
workshop. The original text of the play was a collective effort 
of 35 teachers of spastic children who conceived the story in 
Natyashala's play writing workshop. The content of the play 
was based on history syllabus prescribed for students of 3rd 
standard in Maharashtra and depicts the story of mankind 
through various tableaux. In our vast country, there is a need 
to develop such workshops for the uplift of disabled children. 

Peter Slade known as the Father of Child Theatre in 
education circles, had experimented with children of different 
age groups and of different schools in the 1950s. He 
experimented with adults and worked in youth theatre in 
London. In his book Child Drama he has discussed various 
principles, values and aims that govern child drama. Peter 
Slade considered, ‘Drama as an important part of education 
linking up with every other subject and an aid to discipline the 
three Rs.’ It has been concluded by him that the children after 
going through drama workshops became more communicative 
and expressive which is an important aim of the teaching of 
drama which encompasses mime, movement, actions, etc. 
Besides learning dramatic skills, they also imbibed social skills 
like sharing and cooperation, team work, confidence and faith 
in others. 


NSD’S CONTRIBUTION IN PROMOTING 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


India is a vast country with a rich tradition of folk dances, 
folklore and such other forms of art. All the states and 
communities abound in children who possess inborn aptitude 
to learn these art forms and pursue them as a hobby or 
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profession. But they do not get a formal grooming with the 
result that their talent is not fully channelised and continues 
in a latent form. At present there is not even a single institution 
in the country to impart formal training to the children in 
theatrical art forms. National School of Drama which imparts 
training in dramatic arts to boys and girls in the age group of 
18-30 years realised the need to make a beginning in this 
direction and set up a Theatre in Education Co. (renamed as 
Sanskar Rang Toli) on 16 October 1989 consisting of a group 
of actors and teachers working with and performing for children 
ona regular basis. During this period of 13 years, the Toli has 
made great strides in promoting children theatre. It has 
produced plays for children, organised workshops with 
children, imparted training to the teachers and has also 
successfully run Saturday Club with children. The Toli has 
made its mark in the field of childrens theatre and has made 
notable contribution to popularise and enrich this branch of 
theatre 


PRODUCTION OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Production and performance of plays for children is one of the 
major activities of the Toli. These plays are especially designed 
and prepared for children and are intended to create awareness 
amongst them to raise questions, make decisions and adopt 
theatrical skills. Some plays provide pure and simple 
entertainment, unpolluted by modern trend of violence and 
exaggerated notions. Plays based on Arabian nights usually 
fall in this category. There is another category of plays which 
contain subtle messages for the children aiming at character 
building and inculcation of qualities like piety, truthfulness, 
courage, patriotism and regard for human values. While 
selecting plays for production, it is endeavoured that the plays 
revolve around stories which the young audience can follow, 
appreciate and identify with. The Toli has given more than 
1600 performances of over 20 plays in Delhi and other parts of 


the country. Quite often these plays are sponsored by schools 
and institutions. 


SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOPS WITH CHILDREN 


Within a year of its formation the popularity of the plays 
performed by the Toli grew amongst school going children. 
Teachers/principals from the schools came to the NSD and 
saw the activities of the Toli. They requested Toli to extend 
the activities to their schools so that the children could be 
actively involved. To meet this demand, in 1990, the Toli started 
a regular annual feature of conducting ‘Intensive Summer 
Theatre Workshops’ for children in the age group of 8-16 
years during the Summer Vacations. The popularity of this 
activity has been gaining momentum. Besides training in 
theatre and allied arts, personality development and an 
integrated growth of the children’s mental and physical faculties 
are important features of these workshops. Starting with one 


centre, the number of centres for Summer Theatre Workshops 
during May-June 2001 went up to nine. The fees for one month 
duration workshop, which is liable to change, is Rs 2,000 per 
child. However, a concessional fees of Rs 400 is charged from 
children belonging to SC/ST/OBC categories on production 
of caste certificate. 


SATURDAY CLUB WITH CHILDREN 


Summer Theatre Workshops generated keen interest amongst 
children to learn more about theatrical activity. To fulfil the 
aspirations of such children, the Toli started a new project, 
known as Saturday Club. In simple words, Saturday Club is an 
extension of Summer Theatre Workshops where more 
extensive work is done with children of various age groups to 
create original plays through a process of improvisational 
series. During this training, the children jointly decide on a 
theme and work on it in a very creative manner. In the Saturday 
Club, training is imparted in two parts. Part I aims at helping 
the children to develop a play which covers script writing, 
improvisation, etc. After completing their training in Saturday 
Club 1, the children move to Saturday Club II where theatre as 
a subject is introduced. By 2001 around 1,000 children had 
undergone training in both the parts and had created more 
than 32 praiseworthy plays. These plays are performed by the 
children and are witnessed by the parents and public. Training 
in Saturday Club is not free of charge. Every child has to pay 
a fees of Rs 4,000 for participation in Saturday Club Part I and 
Rs 6,000 for receiving advanced training in Saturday Club 
Part II. Children are usually divided into four age groups, viz, 
8-10 years, 10-12 years, 12-14 years and 14—16 years. 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


The Toli organises training workshops for teachers to create 
meaningful theatre with children and also offers skills and 
techniques to work in classroom situations to make teaching 
and learning more effective and enjoyable. Apart from 
working with the teachers of Delhi schools, the Toli has 
worked with teachers hailing from Tripura, Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Kolkata, Mumbai and 
Karnataka. 


COLLABORATION WITH NAVODAYA 
VIDYALAYA SAMITI 


The Toli has collaborated with Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti in 
abig way and has trained their teachers to create and perform 
plays for the children. In November 1999, the Toli organised a 
festival of plays titled ‘Natya Navodya' at Bhartiyam Gram, 
Nizamuddin, New Delhi in collaboration with Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Samiti and performed Chauthi Duniya, Robo Bujo 
Ek Bhujal, Phool Khilen, Nai Sadi Ki Dahleez Par, Ahsaas, 
Daddy Badal Gaye Hain and Naya Sankalp. 


JASHNEBACHPAN 


NSD's contribution in the realm of theatre will be incomplete 
without a mention of National Theatre Festival for Children 
which was titled ‘Jashnebachpan’. It was in 1998 that National 
School of Drama conceived a plan to organise a National 
Theatre Festival for Children to enable children theatre groups 
to showcase their productions at a common platform. The 
objective of the Festival was to focus the role of children 
theatre in the integrated growth of a child touching upon his 
psychology, mental and social growth. The first ever 
Jashnebachpan was organised in November 1998. Thereafter 
it has been made a regular annual feature. Plays included in 
Jashnebachpan contained subtle messages for growing 
children as well as their parents. This annual feature is truly a 
confluence of children’s plays from different parts of the 
country. Such a congregation of theatre groups hailing from 
different regions of the country and representing diverse 
cultures and languages reflects the spirit of unity in diversity 
so characteristics of Indian polity. 


LEADING THEATRE GROUPS 


Quite a good number of children’s theatre groups have been 
active in India and have produced some memorable plays 
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which have been performed in Jashnebachpan and other 
theatre festivals for children. A list containing the addresses 
and telephone numbers of these groups is given at the end of 


this paper. 
FUTURE PROJECTION OF CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


Earlier we have mentioned that the Toli artistes have been 
conducting workshops in which teachers from Navodaya 
Vidyalayas located in far flung areas of the country participated 
to learn, to produce, to direct plays with children and conduct 
exhibitions, develop posters and masks with an eye on the 
educational value of these products. The art and skill 
imbibed by the teachers is utilised in Navodaya Vidyalayas 
to impart training to the school students. It has been a 
very fruitful experience. This experiment has thrown open a 
vista of opportunities to introduce theatre as a subject at 
the school level. It is high time that a serious thought is 
given to introduce theatre as an optional subject at the 
primary stage in the schools. NSD would be in a position 
to organise short-term orientation courses for the teachers 
whose services could be utilised to make a beginning in this 
direction. With the passage of time, when the response to the 
scheme is encouraging, theatre could be introduced as a 
regular subject. 
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List of Children's Theatre Group 


1. Ms Vibha Mishra, Director, ‘Toli’ 
5 Square Apartment Professor Colony, Bhopal 
Tel. 0755-660393 


2. Ms Prema Karanth, Director, ‘Benaka Makkala Nataka 
Kendra (Regd.)', Babukodi, 125, 1st Main, 2nd Phase, 
Girinagar, Bangalore 560085, Tel. 6720672 


3. Sh. KG. Krishnamurthy, Director, *Kinnara Mela’ 
Post Tumari, Sagara, Karnataka, Tel. 08183-65690 


4. Sh. Atamjeet Singh, Director, ‘Bal Natya Manch' 
II-25-B Railway Barha Colony, Alambagh, Lucknow 
Tel. 462053 


5. Prof. Mohan Agashe, Director, ‘D.A.T.E’. 
55 Mukund Nagar, Ahireshwar West, Pune 4110037 
Tel. 020-5650137 


6. Sh. Kshetri Jugindro, Director, *Manipuri Ensemble’ 
Singjamei Wangma Kshetri Leikai, Imphal 795001 
(Manipur), Tel. 0385-228275 


7. Sh. Rudra Prasad Sengupta, Director, ‘Nandikar’ 
47 Shyam Bazar Street, Kolkata 700004, Tel. 555-4946 


8. Sh. Ajay Manchanda, Director, ‘Urdu Academy’ 
Ghata Masjid Road, Darya Ganj, New Delhi 110002 
Tel. 3251206, 3262693, 3276211 


9. Ms Padmashree Josalkar, Director, School of Drama 
Kala Academy, Panaji, Goa 403001 
Tel. (0832) 223280/88/89, 228254/88/87, Fax: 224188 


10. Ms Chandra Jain, Kadambari, 599, 12th main, HAL 2nd 
Stage, Indra Nagar, Bangalore 560008 
Tel. (080) 5299234, 2213737, Fax (080) 5274598 (fax) 


11. Shri Baharul Islam, Seagull Theatre 
Juroni Path, R.G. Baruah Road, Guwahati 781005 
Tel. 0361-204802 


12. Shri Balwant Thakur, Natrang, Municipal Building 
Tange Wali Gali, Palace Road, Jammu 180001 
Tel. 0191-578337, Fax 0191-542640, 462013, 462300 


CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Dominic Emmanuel 


INTRODUCTION 


Christianity arrived on the Indian coast before reaching even 
the shores of England, the colonial masters, credited for much 
of the development of educational system and institutions in 
India. Christianity came to India in ap 52 through Thomas the 
apostle, one of the first twelve chosen by Jesus Christ. 

Itis said that Jesus, born in Bethlehem and bred in Nazareth, 
had hardly any formal education. He certainly had no 
university degree. He never directly spoke about the need of 
school education. Yet the followers of Jesus Christ have 
spearheaded major initiatives in the field of education all over 
the world and have contributed greatly to building of modern 
societies and nation states. This is equally true of Indian 
society and particularly of its educational system. 

Today, Christians run nearly 17000 educational institutions 
of all types across the length and breadth of India. The number 
keeps on increasing as there are always pressing demands on 
priests and nuns from people in any town or village to open 
schools. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE FOREFRONT OF EDUCATION 


It is true that Christians are running a very large number of 
schools in the country, though this is not peculiar only to 
India. In this context it would be useful to look at some of the 
basic reasons that appear to justify the causes behind this 
endeavour of the Church and its personnel in educational 
work. 

The Church sees itself basically as collaborator in the work 
of Christ and itself learns from the Word of God (the Bible) 
that, ‘man is made in the image and likeness of God’. The 
vocation of a human person therefore is to rise above the 
world of senses and achieve communion with God. Since this 
is the basic call of human beings, the Church, which is 
considered in Christian theology as the Bride of Christ, serves 
human beings in achieving greater likeness to the image of 
God, in which God has understandably created human beings. 

The Church is entrusted by her founder Jesus Christ with 
the mandate to proclaim God’s love to the whole of mankind 
through service to one another. This means that the Church 
concerns herself with all the aspects of human life, insofar as 
they help human beings to live a fulfilled life which bears 
positively on the human being’s welfare and salvation. 


The very principle of Incarnation, whereby God became 
man in Jesus Christ, is to live in the present. It means that the 
Church should be occupied with concerns that deal with the 
present life, including total human development. 

In all her activities and undertakings, the Church, following 
the supreme teaching of the Master Lord Jesus Christ of ‘love 
your neighbour as yourself’, tries to fulfil this command through 
her service to humanity. Thus be it social, health or educational 
services undertaken by Christians, the underlying principle is 
always to give expression to the Love of God made manifest 
in His son Jesus Christ. 

Among the initiatives aimed at serving human beings, there 
stands out both for their number and quality, her educative 
enterprises. Through them, the Church aims at helping all 
become aware of their own dignity and destiny, and makes 
them capable of developing all their possibilities so that they 
do their part in building up a human community based on 
justice, brotherhood and peace. 

One of the reasons the Church takes to education is 
because it finds the school as a particularly decisive element 
in the encounter between the Church and the young, whether 
they are Catholics or whether they seek solely to satisfy their 
legitimate aspirations of human fulfilment. The school in fact 
accompanies the young through the whole period of their 
education, during which time they mature in their identity and 
make fundamental life-choices according to ethical criteria. 

Besides, Christ’s vision for this world was that in it people 
would, ‘have life and have it more abundantly’ (John 10:10). 
The fullness and abundance of life includes that a person 
develops as a full human being. Thus any education which is 
to be considered as Christian education needs to look at the 
total development of a person. 

Another reason why Christian schools dedicate much time, 
money and resources in extra-curricular activities for students 
is that their aim is not just imparting bookish knowledge and 
information, to be learnt by heart and reproduced on 
examination papers but an overall human development of a 
person, particularly the ethical aspect, regardless of the 
student’s gender. 

However, from the nineteenth century, when the British 
authorities initiated a system of English education, the 
Christians began to take a more active part in the founding of 
schools and colleges. No doubt, their interest lay mainly in 
students belonging to the Christian faith; but with the passage 


of time, they began to cater to vast numbers of non-Christian 
students as well, who, at any rate, make up for the bigger 
share in any Christian school. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN INVOLVEMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


The relation of Christianity with education goes back a long 
way, particularly in Europe and America, with great initiatives 
by the Dominican and Franciscan religious orders. Some of 
the most prestigious educational institutions which exist today 
in places like Oxford and Cambridge, are shining examples of 
Christian contribution to education in Europe, which were 
later emulated in the USA as well. 

With regard to India, it has been established that Christians 
have been on the Indian soil for 2000 years. Their work in the 
social and educational fields, however, began sometime in the 
middle of the sixteenth century after the Portuguese had well 
established themselves on the western coast of India. 

The first evidence of involvement in direct education 
through schools begin to appear in Goa through the school of 
Santa Fe (Holy Faith) founded by Frs Diogo Borba and Miguel 
Vaz, with a view to instruct the Christian Youths from various 
parts of India. 

A year after St Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus (Jesuit) 
reached Goa, founders of the school, knowing him to be a 
learned man, pressed upon him to take charge of it. Thus in 
1542 it passed under Jesuit management. It was the very first 
Jesuit institution for the ‘externs’, started with 60 students. In 
this institution came students not only from other parts of 
India but also from Sri Lanka, Java, Pegu, Malacca, Persia, 
Armenia, Abyssinia, China and Japan. By 1548, the institution 
was already raised to the status of a full college, and was 
given the name of St Paul’s College. 

According to Udayan Namboodiry (1995). ‘It was at St 
Paul’s that we-find for the first time in the history of India an 
educational institution with western characteristics: well- 
planned academic disciplines, promotions decided by oral and 
written examinations, presentation of cultural programmes 
before an audience that comprised local dignitaries’. It was 
also here that the practice of uniform for school children which 
fascinated the parents, first began in India. 

Fr Miguel Vaz, also started another school far from Goa in 
Bassein, now in Maharashtra, in 1546. As a token of 
appreciation of the work done by the father, the people of the 
locality contributed largely to the building of the new school. 

In another part of India at around the same time, i.e., 1549, 
the people of Cochin in Kerala persuaded St Francis Xavier to 
start another school, promising him financial aid required for 
the purpose. 

Another school in Tamil Nadu at a coastal village in 
Punnaicayil was opened in 1567 and was considered as one of 
the best Tamil language schools. In 1595, yet another school 
was started in Madurai. 
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In 1591, some Jesuits arrived in Lahore where Akbar was 
the ruler. Fr Gregaroy Naik (1987), quotes Du Jarric the 
historian, “The Emperor’ received them with great display of 
goodwill, lodging them in his palace and treating them with 
much respect and attention’. 

In 1713, the French priests opened a school in Pondicherry, 
where, it is interesting to note that already navigation and 

piloting were taught to the students. 

Thus a whole range of schools were begun by Christians 
in various parts of India and one of their greatest successes, 
no doubt, was to have reached the palace of Emperor Akbar. 
While this entry was an opportunity for them, it also posed a 
job more seriously, with the result that more language schools 
were opened. A school of High Tamil at Ellacurichi was founded 
in 1731 by Fr Constantius Joseph Beschi, credited to have 
written the first Tamil grammar ever and setting thereby a great 
tradition of love for Tamil language and culture by writing two 
more dictionaries, i.c., Tamil-Latin and Tamil-Portuguese. He 
is also famous for having written some Christian epics in Tamil. 

There are any number of examples of missionaries, who, 
right from the beginning, demonstrated keen interest in 
preserving and promoting the local cultures of the places where 
they believed Providence had placed them. Fr Camil Bulke's 
English-Hindi Dictionary of the latter part of twentieth 
century, for instance, has become one of the most appropriate, 
and therefore sought after dictionaries for reference and Hindi 
translations. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, another luminary 
in the person of William Carey arrived in Calcutta, in 1793, to 
be exact. Though a man of humble origins, he had great flair 
for languages and learnt besides Latin, Greek and Dutch also 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi and Hindi. Learning Marathi 
was also related to his settling down in Serampore in 
Maharashtra, where he set up a college, which has gained 
great reputation. He is known as one of the great educationist, 
social reformer and staunch promoter of Indian culture. 

Around the same time, as Vishal Mangalwadi (1996) 
contends, ‘In 1790, the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge opened a school for natives, which after passing 
through many changes, still flourishes as St Peter's College at 
Tanjore [Tamil Nadu]'. Various schools were opened by 
missionary societies in the then Madras region, an important 
one being the initiative taken by one Mr Anderson, a Scottish 
Church missionary, whose efforts are seen in one of the most 
prestigious Christian colleges in India, the Madras Christian 
College. Equally important were the many schools opened 
and run by the Church of Scotland Missionary Institution. 

Similar developments were taking place in Bombay. ‘When 
British rule established itself in the capital of the Deccan, a 
remarkable influx of missionary enterprise took place. The 
religious societies of America, England, Scotland, Ireland, vied 
with each other in an honourable rivalry to cover the newly 
acquired territories with schools. The American Missionary 
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Society opened a school for native girls in Western India’ 
(Mangalwadi, 1996). With a bulk of literature available on the 
initiatives taken by missionaries in the field of education, 
Mangalwadi, in his section on the Bombay region, concludes, 
“Thus, in every province of the Bombay Presidency, missionary 
enterprise was at work. Its operations were not confined to 
elementary education, and they included schools for girls as 
well as for boys’ (Mangalwadi, 1996). 

In the nineteenth century, the efforts of missionaries to 
open schools turned eastwards. The English Jesuit priests 
arrived in Calcutta and began St Xavier’s school in 1836, mainly 
for the European and Eurasian children. Around that time 
priests working in various parishes in Calcutta began opening 
free schools for poor Catholic children. 

In 1885, Fr Constantius Lievens led a group of Belgian 
Jesuits to work among the adivasis (aboriginals). Fr A. 
Verstraeten (1987) writes, 


He opened dozens of village schools aiming at religious 
instructions and literacy. In 1889, St John’s Central 
Boarding School, Ranchi was started to provide education 
in language, mathematics and law to the boys who, it was 
hoped, would lead their people in the struggle for freedom 
from exploitation. 


Naik gives an indication of how the work in educational 
field of the Christians developed after Independence of India, 
which according to him, can be gauged by the initiatives of 
just one religious order—the Jesuits. He writes: 


The decade following the Independence of India saw a 
mushrooming of Jesuit educational institutions throughout 
the country. By the end of 1950s,... new colleges and twenty- 
three high schools were added to the already existing seven 
colleges and forty-one high schools (Naik, 1987). 


Missionaries continued opening new schools everywhere 
they were invited to work or where they found the need to 
work. It is not possible to draw a historical chart of the growth 
of about 17000 educational institutions in India over the period 
of nearly 460 years of work in the field of education by 
Christians. Suffice it to say that Christian educational 
institutions have made the greatest contribution to education 
in India and some of the most important people in the 
government, judiciary and media have been and continue to 
be the products of Christian schools. The tremendous rush to 
the schools and colleges and the pressure on principals 
running such institutions during the admission season is a 


clear evidence of the quality of education provided in these 
schools. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND VISION OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
Speaking about education in general and schools in particular, 


a document of the Second Vatican Council written in 1965 
says: 


The school ripens the capacity for right judgement, provides 
an introduction into the cultural heritage won by past 
generations, promotes a sense of values, and readies for 
professional life. By creating friendly contacts between 
students of diverse temperament and background, the 
school fosters among them a willingness to understand 
one another. Moreover, the school sets up a kind of centre 
whose operation and progress deserve to engage the joint 
participation of families, teachers, various kinds of cultural, 
civic and religious groups, civil society and the entire 
human community (Abott, 1966). 


The document further adds: 


No less than other schools does the Catholic school pursue 
cultural goals and the natural development of the youth. ... 
It aims to create for the school community an atmosphere 
enlivened by the gospel spirit of freedom and charity 
(Abott, 1966). 


Freedom of conscience seems to be another important 
concern of the Church through its schools. 


At the same time, the Council recalls that the exercise of 
this right [to run schools] makes a supreme contribution to 
freedom of conscience, the protection of parental rights 
and the progress of culture itself (Abott, 1966). 


While the universal Church expects the Catholic schools 
to keep to its basic vision, it also holds, *Catholic schools can 
take on forms which vary according to local circumstances’ 
and ‘in the establishment and direction of Catholic schools, 
attention must be paid to cotemporary needs’ (Abott, 1966). 
Here the Church is advising its pastors to take into 
consideration the needs of training through technical 
institutions, professional schools, education for the retarded 
and physically challenged, for the poor, for those in need of 
social care and so on. 

Despite the Church having its own orthodox traditions and 
teachings in matters of faith and morals, it has always 
encouraged scientific enquiry and pursuit of knowledge by 
use of reason in its colleges and universities. It therefore 
maintains, ‘individual branches of knowledge be studied 
according to their own proper principles and methods, and 
with due freedom of scientific investigation’ (Abott, 1966), 
promoting a deeper realisation of the harmony of faith and 
science. 

‘The Pastoral Plan for Catholic Schools in India’, prepared 
by the Commission on Education of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of India, states. 


The Catholic Church feels with all her brothers and sisters 
in India and especially with the young; she wishes to 
participate even more deeply in the struggle for justice, 
love and unity among the people of India. In this way she 
wished to be sign of love of Christ for the millions of this 
country’ (Commission for Education, 1994). 


Though this document deals directly with Catholic schools, 
it is to be noted that as far as education work in the country is 
concerned, there is hardly any difference between Catholic 
schools’ vision and the vision of other Christian 
denominations. Hence Catholic can easily be read as Christian 
vision and philosophy. 

There are five fundamental thrusts outlined by the 
document for the Christian Schools in India, which emphasises 
the need of ‘Christian schools to renew themselves to meet 
the new situation’ (Commission for Education, 1994). 


(a) The first thrust it speaks of is, Preference for the Poor 
which says, ‘The commitment to social justice and 
the preferential love for the poor will be reflected not 
only in the admission policies of the school, the fees 
and the requirements of dress but also and above all, 
in the formation of values imparted’. 

Though the Christian institutions have been 
involved in providing vocational education, including 
the running of nurses’ training schools, the Church 
also began to see the effort to gear education to the 
underprivileged by catering more for vocational 
schools. 

(b) The integral formation of the young is the second 
thrust, where the young are helped to discover their 
God-given talents to work towards their fullest 
development as far as possible, in order to place them 
at the service of the community. Integral formation is 
always concerned with forming a moral conscience 
that is capable of discerning what is good and 
choosing with rectitude. Further it pays attention to 
the development of the affective life and the capacity 
to engage in relationships marked by sincerity and 
self-giving. 

(c) The schools choose to form men and women who not 
only are able to enjoy the benefits of the culture they 
receive, but also know how to take an active part in 
remodelling culture to make it serve the human person. 
With a total perspective of culture which includes 
study of history, religion, ethics, the school chooses 
to impart an appreciation of Indian heritage of the 
pupils and at the same time helps them to remain open 
to the positive elements of other cultures. 

(d) The Christian school, trusting in the presence of God 
and His Spirit in every person, chooses to mediate 
the message of Christ and instill Christian values of 
love, freedom, forgiveness, honesty and justice in 
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each one according to the situation of each one of its 
pupils. This fourth thrust of the Christian school is 
called *evangelising by educating’. 

(e) The fifth thrust is towards building communities, 
hence the schools try to embark on a road that will 
lead it to be and function as an authentic community 
of persons. Thus instead of alienating itself from the 
local culture and community, the Christian schools 
attempt their insertion in local environment in a way 
that helps the school to be integrated in society and 
also enrich the local community as it pursues the path 
of fuller development for all (Commission for 
Education, 1994). 


Similarly, The All India Association of Catholic Schools 
(AINACS) in 1978 reiterated what had been the already existent 
goal of the Christian schools which is expressed in the 
following words: 


Recognizing that the nation’s aims and endeavours are 
part of God's plan for the world, Catholic Educators must 
launch out into the main stream of the national programme 
of development and cooperate with the Government and 
other agencies that are striving to build a society in which 
every man leads a fully human life (AINACS, 1978). 


Some of the proposals made by AINACS to be followed in 
Christian education were: 


e Organise prayer services, retreats, Bible study groups 
and study of different religions. 

€ Teach hymns and bhajans. 

e Visit the poor, the aged and the sick with school 
children and pray over them. 

e Participate in the progress of Science and Art for the 
progress of humanity. 


Christians also run many schools for girls and while there 
is no special vision for girls’ schools which is different from 
boys’ schools, there is certainly a difference on the emphasis. 
The following is taken from some girls’ schools vision and 
philosophy. 


e Striving to draw out the full potential of our students 
and especially of the women we educate. 

e Fostering in them the rich values of Christian and 
cultural heritage so that they are urged to respond to 
life's challenges with joy and courage that is rooted 
in prayer and committed to serve society as 
responsible citizens. 

e A special thrust of our educational effort is an active 
concern for the formation of authentic Christians 
imbued with a sense of mission to our country and 
the world. 
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Particular school, is the introduction of what is termed as 
"Media Education’ in many of the Christian schools. It has 
been already introduced in some of the schools in India. 


The idea to introduce media education has its origins from 
Australia and the Philippines where the Christian educational 
institutions took upon themselves to make it as part of the 
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the standard of education provided and set by the 
Christian schools in the country. 

e Related to this is what one often hears in the context 
of values of honesty, integrity and hard work that 
they have received through their association with 
Christian educational instituti 


While one can say that what is described above is the 
hallmark of Christian educational institutions, there have been 
also some criticisms of Christian institutions that they promote 
western culture and elitism and, in some cases, are centres of 
proselytisation. This criticism may not be wholly incorrect. 
There have been voices within the Church who have criticised 
this attitude of some of the convent schools which functioned 
on the European model of education. Most convent schools 
have therefore tried to correct this label. 

With regard to the criticism of proselytisation, the Christians 
not only deny the charge vehemently but also question the 
critics that if this were so, how come the number of Christians 
in the country has only decreased over the years. 

The criticisms of Christian schools, however, do not cancel 
out the achievements of these institutions, the list of which 
can indeed be endless. For the records, however, we shall pick 
justa few of the statements or experiences of some well known 
people who have been through Christian educational 
institutions or who have closely observed such institutions. 

J.P. Naik, one of the leading educationist, as quoted in 
Catholic Colleges in India by J. Murrickan, (1981) noted, 


Christian institutions have on the whole been at the 
frontiers of education and have shown consistent and 
relevant pioneering ability. The community has also decade 
after decade shown an astonishing ability to produce a 
disproportionately large number of India's competent and 
dedicated teachers. 


Similarly, Mr Nirad Chaudhury, the grand old man of India 
remarked that upper class Indians are firmly convinced that 
Christians exist mainly to provide education for their children. 

Another educationist, Dr Suma Chitnis in her article states: 


-..The second reason was that non-Christian parents 
respected Christian Institutions for certain ‘qualities’ that the 
missionaries imparted to their students. Vaguely referred to as 
the inculcation of certain secular Christian values... integrity 
and honesty, hard-work and dignity of labour, compassion, 
sympathy and a conscience about social service, thrift, 
neatness and a certain grace and delicacy about doing things. .. 
-It was felt that Christian institutions inculcated these qualities, 
(i) by structuring the behaviour of students in certain way 


and (ii) by the example that nuns, priests and lay teachers set 
(Chitnis, 1971). 


Achievements in education relates not only to the students 
but also scholarly work done by missionaries themselves, 


particularly the Jesuits, as the following examples illustrate. 

Vincent A. Smith, a great authority in Indian history credits 
Fr Monserrat (1536-1600) with the honour of being the first 
European since Ptolemy to make a map of India, who described 
quite accurately all the mountains, rivers and cities that lay 
along his route from Goa to Kabul. 

When Jai Singh II of Jaipur, the royal astronomer requested 
the Superior General of the Jesuits to send some Fathers to 
work in his observatory, Fathers Claude Boudier and John 
Baptist Pons were sent to the royal court. Fr Boudier's 
astronomical observations were published in Observations 
Mathematiques, edited in Paris. 

The most outstanding Jesuit Scientist in India was Fr 
Joseph Tieffenthaleer (1710-1785). Fr Tieffenthaller was a 
genius and an all-round scholar; for, besides being well-versed 
in such languages as German, Italian, Spanish, French, Latin, 
Greek and Persian, he was learned in Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Geography, Natural Science and Philosophy. 

One of the best known medical colleges in the country 
today, the Christian Medical College near Vellore in Tamil Nadu, 
was solely due to the initiative of Ida Scudder, a daughter of 
an American missionary couple who was shocked to witness 
the death of three Indian women during childbirth. 


CONCLUSION 


The beneficiaries of Christian educational institutions are, by 
and large, those who do not profess Christianity. If one were 
to go by percentages, one must remember that Christians form 
only 2.34 per cent of the total Indian population while they 
actually cater to more than 15 pre cent of the educational 
needs of the country. The quality of education that these 
institutions provide is often better than what most parents 
would expect from schools and is as good as any of the best 
schools could provide. 

One of the reasons why quality education is imparted in 
these institutions is because of the spirit with which priests, 
religious brothers and nuns dedicate themselves to the task 
entrusted to them. Their dedication comes, not merely because 
they, in the case of Catholics at least, live a celibate life, but 
also due to their own commitment to God. J.P. Naik expressed 
it thus: 


Many non-Christian who have been students of your 
institutions have caught the spirit of service, the spirit of 
commitment in their training — that has been a major 
contribution of yours to the country. For, after all, 
you cannot achieve anything worthwhile in education, 
unless the teachers are committed men and women. 
Now this commitment to education can have two 
sources. It can come from commitment to scholarship, which 
is a good thing; but when it comes from a stronger motive, 
like service to society or religion or God, I think the 
commitment is raised to an entirely different level altogether 
(Naik, 1967). 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Indu Khetarpal 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As mentioned in our ancient scriptures, the teacher’s 
relationship with the student was that of a friend, philosopher 
and guide. Focus was on developing the personality of the 
child and enabling him to express freely. It was important to 
teach according to nature and environment of the pupil (Jha, 
1969). The resultant classroom management centred around 
these ideas. 

Later, the Gurukul system was similar to the education 
systems of the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Assyrians and Babylonians, Persians, Arabs and Chinese. 
Much nearer in history, the educational aims put forward by 
western educators such as Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kant, 
Herbart, Froebel, Dewey and Vittorino were reviewed for 
adopting a different system of classroom management, in order 
to show the superiority of the ‘Rishi’ aim of God realisation 
(Saran, 1954). The classes had a religious environment with 
the aim of God realisation. The Ashram system (Divekar, 1960) 
was based on a psychological study of interests, needs and 
capacities of the individual at different stages of life. The 
teacher was expected to foster the creativity and spirit of 
inquiry among his pupils. Concentration of mind was the 
keynote of all learning, in such a managerial approach. 

No attention was paid to the teaching and teacher 
behaviour nor any agency supported this kind of venture till 
very recently. Although the educator's position in education 
was long recognised, his status was gradually lowered and he 
was made an agent in a modern system (Pandya, 1959). The 
existing paradoxical situation in education was attributed to 
the lack of understanding of the comprehensive aspects of 
educational values. The Education Commission (1964-1966) 
emphasised that education is the one and only instrument 
that can be used to bring about a change towards social and 
economic betterment of India. Such a process of education 
needs to focus around teaching-learning in the classrooms. 
The vital problems in education cannot be solved unless the 
problems and processes of teaching, the input-process— 
output gained significance in the approaches to classroom 
management (Jangira, 1972; Sharma, 1972). 

Teacher or pupil characteristics (input), interaction between 
the teacher and the taught in the classroom (process) and the 
extent of achievement of pupils on various dimensions (output) 
play a role in the teaching-learning process. (Adaval, 1952; 


Kaul, 1972; Roy, 1970; Vasishtha, 1976; Sharma, 1972). Due to 
this, the methods of teaching were both inductive and 
deductive in nature. Auto-education or child's freedom to learn 
by himself found its expression in kindergarten, playway and 
followed natural methods in Indian education in the twentieth 
century (Deopurkar, 1964). The techniques of telling, exposition 
and debating were also used. Debates, individual attention, 
use of intelligence tests, tutorials, monitorial system were other 
techniques used in classroom teaching. Based on research 
studies on educational innovations (Subbarao, 1967), better 
facilities, more audiovisual aids, books and magazines for 
students and teachers, progressive management were 
gradually introduced in managing classes. In short, Indian 
classroom management was becoming global in nature. 


ON ‘CLASS’ AND ‘MANAGEMENT’ 


The Dictionary meaning of ‘class’ is ‘member or body of 
persons with common characteristics, or in like circumstances, 
or with a common purpose, etc.’ In education, a class is a 
group of students under one teacher, or pursuing a study 
together. A classroom is a room in a school in which classes 
meet. It is a meeting place of a group of students for instruction 
and learning. 

In the present times, management is taken as a serious 
applied social science. In that light, it is defined as the process 
of working with and through individuals and groups to 
accomplish organisational goals. Or, it is the process of 
optimising the use of four or five resources namely, persons, 
money, material, information and time for achieving some pre- 
determined goals of an organisation. Based on certain general 
considerations, all managers in their stations of work perform 
the same main functions such as forecast, plan, organise, direct 
and control. Thus, be it a factory chief, military general, 
housewife, school principal or a teacher, all are managing 
(Hersey and Blanchard, 1977; Virmani, 1984), With some added 
specific skills for educational management, a school principal 
does institutional management and a teacher, classroom 
management. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT: WHAT IT IS ABOUT? 


Translating instructional goals into learning experiences is 
what classroom management is all about. In all classrooms the 


teacher is in charge of organising the environment, managing 
the learning process and student behaviour as well as 
establishing the framework for a spirit of enquiry. In the ultimate 
analysis, good classroom management is when ‘my students 
really want to come to my class and the responsible parents 
are eager to send them there after watching their day to day 
progress on some hard indicators’ . Practising the art or applied 
social science for achieving such results has always been a 
challenge for those who deliver a curriculum in the classroom. 
Highly successful teachers may be found very different as 
persons and as professionals. They will be found utilising 
different teaching strategies and will express different ideas 
about maintaining student discipline. Contrast the classrooms 
of these teaching superstars, and you will find major differences 
in how they structure learning environment for their students 
and manage their classrooms. 

Seven indicators, although not exhaustive, of such structuring 
reveal much about the depth in the concept of classroom 
management. These are listed below and described thereafter: 


1. Classroom climate; 

2. Classroom communication; 

3. Classroom management of student learning to 
belong; 

4. Management of student behaviour in the classroom: 
discipline; 

5. Teaching strategies; 

6. Link between home and school through classroom 
management; 

7. Managing the new generation classroom. 


CLASSROOM CLIMATE 


Taking a cue from definitions offered by experts of 
organisational climate, classroom climate could be defined as 
a set of characteristics that describe a classroom, distinguish 
it from other classrooms and influence the behaviour of 
teachers and students in it, relatively enduring over a period 
of time (Halpin and Croft, 1963). As school climate has been 
found related to the performance of the school, particularly of 
teachers, classroom climate has been found related to the 
performance of students in a particular classroom (Jindal, 1976; 
Sharma, 1982). 

One suggested taxonomy of *organisational' climate 
comprises four categories: ecology, milieu, social system and 
culture. The ecological construct describes the physical and 
material environment of the classroom and school. Milieu 
describes the characteristics of individuals at each level. Social 
system includes patterns and rules of governance as well as 
nature of relationships amongst and between pupils and staff. 
Work culture depicts norms and values prevalent in the class 
or the school as an organisation. All these put together, depict 
the ethos of the school. Ultimately, good classroom climate is 
the one which moves towards good work culture in the class 
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as well as school as a whole; also, schoolwide commitment to 
the culture greatly strengthens the classroom environment. 
Such a climate works for creating an environment of respect 
and rapport during teacher interaction with students and 
student interaction with themselves. It starts with teachers 
demonstrating genuine caring and respect for individual 
students. Students exhibit respect for teacher as an individual, 
beyond that for the role. Students demonstrate genuine caring 
for one another as individuals and as students. 

The ultimate objective of striving to work for a good 
classroom climate is to facilitate learning in which the students 
demonstrate through their active participation, curiosity, and 
attention to detail that they value the content's importance. 
They take obvious pride in their work and initiate improvements 
in it. This they do by revising drafts on their own initiative, 
help peers, and ensuring that high quality work is displayed. 
Both students and teachers establish and maintain thorough 
planning of learning activities, interactions, and the classroom 
environment of high expectations for the learning of all 
students. Classrooms with a culture for learning are cognitively 
busy places with student and teacher setting a high value on 
high quality work/student work being displayed, and student- 
teacher interactions characterised by teacher insistence on 
and student acceptance of the need for students to expand 
their best efforts. Both students and teachers see the content 
as important, and students take obvious pride in their work. 

On the other hand, classrooms without a culture for learning 
are characterised by an atmosphere where no one—teacher 
or students—cares about the content to be learned. The 
teacher may even indirectly blame the textbook, the 
administration, or the school, for a curriculum that she doesn’t 
think has much value. Students are lethargic or alienated, do 
not invest energy in their work and appear motivated by the 
desire to get by, preferably with as little effort as possible. 

Teaching requires good management of rules and 
procedures before good instruction is possible. The best 
instructional techniques are worthless in an environment of 
chaos. Therefore, teachers must develop procedures for the 
smooth operation of the classroom. Routines are established 
for the movement of classroom groups, distribution and 
collection of materials, and performance of non-instructional 
responsibilities. Students understand where they are to go 
and what they are to do, with minimal confusion. A poorly 
managed classroom is easy to spot: time is wasted in non- 
instructional responsibilities, students must wait for a teacher's 
attention, instructional groups are off-task, materials are not 
at hand, and transitions and changes like one period to another 
are confused. In a well-managed classroom, procedures and 
transitions are seamless, and students assume responsibilities 
for the classroom’s smooth operation. Instructional groups 
are engaged at all times, and students function well in those 
groups. Even when the teacher is not directly monitoring their 
activities, students working in groups maintain their 
momentum, seeking help when they need it. 
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Summing up ideas on classroom management, one can state 
that as teaching is a matter of relationship among individuals, 
schools need to be taken as complex organisations composed 
of interdependent parts, governed by various established rules 
and norms of behaviour, adapted for stability and growth 
(Chubb, 1988). An educational institution is an extra-sensitive 
network of such interconnected relations. Performance in such 
an interdependent as well as sensitive entity is unlikely to be 
significantly improved by any set of measures that fail to 
recognise the importance of effective interpersonal relations 
amongst the critical social actors who work in the institution. 
Teachers create an environment of respect and rapport in their 
classrooms by the way they interact with students and the 
interaction they encourage and cultivate among students. In 
respectful environment, all students feel valued and safe. They 
know that they will be treated with dignity, even when they 
take intellectual risks. Friendliness, openness and even plenty 
of humour can be there but never by a teacher forgetting her 
role as an adult. Sometime, depending on the sensitivities of 
a seasoned teacher, stern demeanour and business like 
atmosphere, with an underneath of caring can also be exhibited 
by the teacher. Needless to emphasise that, in this regard, 
what is suitable for kindergarten children is unusual or even 
inappropriate for high school students. 

Sarcasm, put-downs, favouritism, inappropriate friendship 
with students have no place in this climate. There is a need to 
remember that part of this interaction may be influenced by 
cultural traditions. Students come to school environment with 
social and cultural characteristics that influence how they see 
the world, participate in learning activities and absorb new 
information. In some cultures, challenging an adult’s authority 
is considered disrespectful. Challenging a teacher’s inter- 
pretation of facts becomes difficult for such students. 


CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION 


Stated simply, communication is a dynamic process which 
comprises ‘who says what, to whom, in what context, and 
with what effect?’ Or, it is the process by which someone who 
has a purpose to accomplish, say a teacher, tries to convey 
something to get someone else, say a student, to act for the 
achievement of that purpose. Communication involves both 
exchanging information and transmitting meaning. Or, as 
experts in communicology insist, it involves not only shooting 
an arrow but also hitting the target. Frequent communication 
is not the same thing as good communication which stands 
for clarity of the message and the purpose (Boles and 
Davenport, 1975; Timm, 1984). 

The upshot of effective classroom communication is that 
the teacher’s directions and procedures, while being 
communicated, become clear to the students and such a 
communication anticipates possible student misunder- 
standing. In its basics, teacher’s spoken and written language 
needs to be correct and expressive, with well-chosen 


vocabulary that enriches the lesson. 

Classrooms are populated by people whose success as 
teachers and students will largely depend on the verbal and 
non-verbal communication skills they develop. There are five 
basic principles which though not exhaustive, are reminders 
of the most important things to consider on communication in 
the classroom or for that matter in any relationship in life. 
These are listed below and briefly described thereafter: 


Providing a base for genuine caring; 

All students can be effective communicators; 
Planning for effective classroom communication: 
Making classroom communications realistic; 
Regular practice for effective communication. 


Taking care of students is different from caring for 
students. Teachers show genuine caring for students when they 
find out their students’ abilities and motivations. They care by 
providing all their students with the appropriate amount of 
support, structure and expectations they need in order to be 
self-directed, responsible learners. Caring teachers communicate 
with a tone of obvious concern about the performances of their 
students. 

The principle that all students can be effective communi- 
cators is a logical extension of the discussion on the caring 
base. Teachers who genuinely care about all their children will 
not give up anyone of them. Caring peers make effective 
learners. If left unplanned, classroom communications will 
remain accidental and incidental at most. It is not enough 
that children should be seen. They should be heard 
through meaningful talk, responsive listening, and authentic 
writing. 

Caring provides a solid base for planning a powerful climate 
of effective classroom communication. It ends in the caring, 
students show for one another. When they do not do so or 
taught to do so and not encouraged to care about and 
cooperate with one another, the effect is a highly competitive 
climate where some students are assigned high academic 
status, some average status and the remaining low academic 
status resulting in negative student attitudes. Planning for 
effective classroom communication ensures active student 
involvement which makes all students responsible for active 
listening, critical thinking and responsible speaking. Innovative 
teachers transform the traditional learning experiences, like 
reproducing from the text, into more engaging and interesting 
activities which sharpen their intellectual faculties. 

Making classroom communications realistic will encourage 
active student engagement, as well as spontaneous, authentic 
encounters. They will also promote oral and written language 
that is animated by fresh and vibrant voices of the student 
communicators. Opportunity to participate actively in 
experiences of significance will make them respond in an 
enthusiastic, caring and responsible form of communication 
with teachers and with each other. 


Unfortunately, in too many of our classrooms students are 
busy quietly copying sentences from a book or filling in the 
blanks for a grammar exercise. Teachers need to resolve that 
they will provide students with a variety of regular 
opportunities for practising effective communication, based 
on genuine caring for each other. 

The way people talk to each other is important. Both you 
and your pupils have to listen, explain and ask and answer 
questions. Being able to communicate in the classroom is 
essential. Transactional Analysis (TA) which has its roots in 
psychoanalytic theory is now treated as theory of 
communication between people as well as of individual 
personality (Eric Berne, 1967). He suggested that when two 
people communicate they do so in three basic styles. 

First, as a parent (P) they tell, assert, criticise and offer 
advice. Secondly, as an adult (A) they communicate in a 
logical, rational way which involves working towards the 
solution to a problem as well as reasoning, listening and 
suggesting. Last, as a child (C) the main response is to feelings. 
It can be an enthusiastic way of communicating, full of fun, 
but it can also be angry and rebellious. Dealing with these 
feeling can be challenging. Conversation in classroom can 
occur in many situations but Transactional Analysis can begin 
to help us to analyse successful and less successful ways of 
holding these important dialogues. 

In the ultimate analysis, communicating clearly and 
accurately the content, which is more than factual information 
and includes concepts, principles, relationships, methods of 
inquiry, and outstanding issues stands for the following: 
teacher directions and procedures are clear to students and 
anticipate possible student misunderstanding; teacher’s 
spoken and written language is correct and expressive, with 
well-chosen vocabulary that enriches the lesson; teacher's 
questions are of uniformly high quality, with adequate time 
for students to respond. Teachers who know their subject, 
know which questions are likely to interest students, yield 
greater understanding, or their answers conceptually difficult 
to understand. Teachers practice the art of leading discussions 
in which students remain at the centre-stage and assume 
considerable responsibility for the success of the discussion, 
initiating topics and making spontaneous contributions. 
Students themselves ensure that all voices are heard in the 
discussion. Feedback is consistently of high quality. Provision 
is made for students to use feedback in their learning. Feedback 
is consistently provided in a timely manner and students make 
prompt use of the feedback in their learning. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT OF 
STUDENT LEARNING TO BELONG 


There is a collapse of common courtesy and decency in society 
at large throughout the world. Character education programmes 
which teach ethical values like responsibility towards others 
and perseverance without overriding the responsibilities of 
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parents and churches is becoming essential. These 
stress obedience to authority figures. Little reliable research 
exists about the effectiveness of school character programmes, 
although at least one study suggests that full scale initiatives 
can reduce aggression and boost academic achievement in an 
era when angry young teenager smuggle guns into schools. 
A survey in the United States recently showed that many 
students are morally adrift (Times of India, 11 April 2001 ). 

A strong culture characterised by high expectations from 
all students and an assumption that all students can achieve 
high levels, an expectation of continuous improvement and 
creatively solving problems and a communal notion of 
organisation creates a caring and personal cultural trait. Such 
a culture leads to the development of a set of core norms and 
values that are shared and known by all and constitute informal 
guideposts for behaviour. The culture produces a strong sense 
of community for the school and a feeling of belonging to that 
community on the part of teachers and students and parents. 
While the technical part of the school is focused on the 
curriculum, instruction and student learning, the culture help 
shape attitudes, dispositions, behaviours and a strong sense 
of ‘belongingness’ of those in the school, all of which work in 
pursuit of the technical goals. Teachers create learning 
experiences for their students by knowing about their 
background knowledge of skills, interests outside school, 
(Danielson, 1996). 

Support and cooperation characterise relationships. 
Teacher takes initiative in assuming leadership in the classroom 
to inculcate the spirit to belong amongst students. Teacher 
volunteers to participate in such goings and thus making a 
substantial contribution in at least some aspect of school life. 
Student learning rather than student activity is important. 
What will students learn as a result of instructional 
engagement and not; what will students do are the goals in 
classroom management of student learning to belong. 


MANAGEMENT OF STUDENT BEHAVIOUR IN THE 
CLASSROOM: DISCIPLINE 


Learning cannot occur in an environment where student 
behaviour is out of control. If students are running around, 
defying the teacher, or picking fights, they cannot also engage 
deeply with content. Reverse is also true. Experienced teachers 
recognise that much of what appears to be student 
misbehaviour (acting out, passing notes, discussing out of 
class events, converting pencil into a car and run it around 
desk, oral and physical confrontations with other students) is 
actually a result of other causes. 

A key to efficient and respectful management of student 
behaviour lies in agreed-upon standards of conduct and clear 
consequences for overstepping the bounds. Approaches to 
managing student’s standards of conduct include clear 
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expectations, standards appropriate to the developmental 
levels of students, no favouritism, eyes at the backs of 
teachers’ heads, no losing of temper, encouraging 
students to monitor their own behaviour, etc. Implementation 
is critical. 

Managing discipline in the classroom is an important 
component of classroom management. Managing discipline 
is much different from maintaining discipline. Discipline has 
been defined as a way of adhering to some laid down standards 
of conduct/behaviour in the classroom, catalysed by 
leadership. ‘Pin drop silence’ in the classroom is no longer 
taken as a sign of discipline. It does not give the child the 
opportunity to express freely, ask questions and offer 
suggestions. It works against the tenets of participative 
approach to teaching and interactive learning. It is teacher- 
centred and not child-centred. Much of the classroom 
communication is still one-way communication, in the name 
of maintaining discipline. 

Managerial leaders manage discipline at five levels. A 
teacher can discipline the students in a purely legalistic manner 
in which case the rule book is the most important thing. 
However, there are other possibilities also available to the 
teacher-manager. His or her approach can be ‘legalistic- 
judicial’ in which case rule book is applied but some exceptions 
are also made. A step further in the right direction could be 
‘judicial-clinical’ in which case the teacher/head of school try 
to recognise the student's intentions and circumstances. One 
can also be ‘clinical-humanitarian’ and even ‘purely 
humanitarian' in which case rules are adhered to for guidance 
and developmental purposes, is the last approach which needs 
to be preferred. 

There are other methods of classroom discipline, i.e., 
control by being in authority, by being permissive, tactical, by 
knowing the class and the pupils, and through successful 
relationships and changing behaviour (Smith, 2002). 

To maximise learning, teachers must know not only their 
subject and its accompanying pedagogy, but also their 
students. Each age group has certain developmental 
characteristics—intellectual, social and emotional. Students 
in the late elementary and middle school years are learning 
skills related to friendship and peer relationships. Acquiring 
mathematical and scientific skills are dependent upon certain 
developmental characteristics. Students vary enormously in 
their interests, talents, and preferred approaches to learning. 
An individual student is artistic, another is a whizz at numbers, 
and a third has highly creative ideas. These also need to be 
taken into account while ‘disciplining’ students. 

The classroom ethos should be based on firmness, fairness 
and consistency (Smith, 2002). A provocative teacher will, 
because of the way she/he behaves, provoke difficult 
relationships. An insulating teacher will behave in such a way 
that pupils and teachers are able to work well together. 

A good discipline in the classroom stands for a number of 
things. Some of the important ones are as follows: 


e Standards of conduct are clear to all students and 
appear to have been developed with student 
participation. 

e Monitoring by teacher is subtle and preventive. 

e Students monitor their own and their peers behaviour, 
correcting one another respectfully. 

€ Teacher response to misbehaviour is highly effective 
and sensitive to students' individual needs, or student 
behaviour is entirely appropriate. 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


Modern Indian educators had so redesigned their pedagogical 
practices as to give due recognition to the various teaching 
techniques propounded by some of the Western educational 
thinkers. The strategies of teaching derive largely from 
behaviouristic, cognitive and humanistic perspectives. 

Effective Schools use classroom level monitoring/strategy 
(Scheerens, 2001) such as: 


(a) Highlevels of school resources, including a low pupil- 
teacher ratio, more instructional material, well trained 
teachers. 

(b) Classrooms which are not multi-grade classes, and 
where students are not grouped by ability. 

(c) Classrooms where children are tested frequently. 

(d) Classrooms that have a positive classroom climate, 
especially with respect to classroom discipline. 


Once the teacher is aware and has monitored what the class 
needs in terms of learning experiences, there are three basic 
methods to use: 


(a) Teaching the whole class; 
(b) Teaching groups; 
(c) Individual work. 


Documentation of each class lesson helps to monitor 
classroom management effectively. The Teachers demonstrate 
their skill through keeping a Teacher's Diary’. Teachers’ skill 
in maintaining accurate records of the students assessments, 
skills, worksheets, and instructional duties is also a benchmark 
of effective classroom strategy. 

Total Quality management in the classroom (Hansen and 
Jackson, 1998) has changed the role of the teacher. With 
multiple objectives (content, competencies, and evaluation) 
the instructor becomes a manager of resources, rather than an 
oracle at the podium. The many different activities designed 
to achieve the several objectives of the course required 
detailed planning and preparation, continuing coordination 
of these activities and flexibility in adapting to problems as 
they arise. Also, the teacher is conscious of students time 
constraints. The scarcest resource to manage is students’ 
time and goodwill. 


In a study on the relative importance of various 
teaching skills in terms of preferences of practising teachers, 
(Sharma and Kumar, 1993) the main findings were: promoting 
pupil's participation, the skill of using teaching aids, 
questioning, explaining, evaluating, giving assignment, lesson 
planning, introducing lesson, classroom management, 
reinforcement, writing instructional objectives and stimulus 
variation. 

Strategies must facilitate life-long learning skills in problem 
solving and self-directed learning. All learning begins with 
the inquisitive learner. Inquiry-based instruction is a student 
created teacher-guided instructional approach. It engages 
students in investigating real world questions that they 
choose from within a broad theme. Students acquire and 
analyse information, develop and support propositions and 
provide solutions. Such responses reflect their thinking and 
make their learning visible (Wipro; Applying Thought in 
Schools, 2002). Other, effective teaching strategies are, 
collaborative and cooperative learning, brain-storming, 
interview, field trips, role plays, clubs and an attempt to 
conduct action research in the classroom. 


LINK BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL THROUGH 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Educators have long recognised that when they can enlist 
the participation of students’ families in the educational 
process, student learning is enhanced. The home-school 
relationship is dynamic. Parents prefer a school for the quality 
of its discipline, standard of teaching and results (Manuel, 
1964). 

Parents have become more educated, as to what their 
children should learn in the classroom. Teachers have become 
accountable to parents and their demands. Communicating 
with families about individual students must be two-way and 
occur at times of success as well as when a student is 
experiencing difficulty. 

The next millennium will usher in a “Learning Society’ 
(Delors Report, 1996). The emphasis will be on ‘Life-long 
Learning’. ‘Parental Education’ will be as important as ‘Child 
Education’. In the link between home and school through 
classroom management, there will be a paradigm shift towards 
futuristic trends that empower the learners towards a decision 
making competence, ability to work in groups, work culture 
and interpersonal sensitivity. 


MANAGING THE NEW GENERATION CLASSROOM 


In some of the progressive schools, classroom management 


is shifting to computer lab management. Today’s teachers in 
every school, educational planners and administrators need 
to have a vision at least, as to how their classroom will look, in 
not so distant future. One such happening version 1s as 
follows (www.edumatics.com, 2000): 
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The teacher enters the computer lab and switches on her 
PC and puts on her headphones and starts the lesson of 
the day on her PC Encarta, a popular CD encyclopaedia. 
Today the class is going to learn about Ancient Egypt. All 
students look to their own monitors and are able to see 
what the teacher is exploring in Encarta on her computer. 
While the teacher brings up the relevant portions of the 
Encyclopaedia, she gives a lecture which students can 
listen to on their headphones. The teacher also logs on to 
the Internet with her computer and all students are able to 
see some exciting websites on Egypt. Next, she plays a 
video film and students are able to see the same on their 
own monitor screens. Once the lesson is over, the teacher 
tells the students to work on the CD on their own. The 
students are able to access the one CD which is installed 
on the CD Server. They all work simultaneously and 
interactively on it. 

The next class; the students are expected to write an 
essay on Ancient Egypt, while students are writing it on 
their word processors, the teacher monitors what each 
student is doing by calling up the screen of each student 
on her own computer. When she finds that one of the 
students is not able to use Microsoft Word, she takes 
control of the student’s computer and is able to guide him 
on-line on how to give the appropriate commands. The 
student and the teacher are able to work concurrently on 
the computer. 


The above scenario is no more a flight of fantasy as it is 
happening today in a few ‘chosen one’ schools in India that 
are able to afford and use the available technologies. In the 
technologically advanced countries, the scenario on what 
award-winning teachers do with such technologies, which 
are woven, threaded, and integrated throughout the curriculum, 
is sampled as follows (Stone, 1999): 


Lonna Sanderson, a fourth-grade teacher at Graham 
Elementary School in Austin, Texas, wrote a unit titled 
‘Reptiles: Friends or Foes?’ She explains how she 
effectively uses four classroom computers in teaching 
about reptiles. 

Lesa H. Roberts, a fifth-grade teacher at Farley 
Elementary in Huntsville, Alabama, offers classroom ideas 
with scanners, digital cameras, and videodiscs. 

Stacy Kasse, a fifth-grade teacher at Taunton Forge 
School in Medford, New Jersey, uses technology to 
establish rapport with her students’ parents before school 
begins in the fall. 

Janice S. Catledge, a teacher of third- and fourth-grade 
gifted students at Alice Harte Elementary School in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, uses the Internet ‘to catch butterflies’. 


Education in the very near future will be free of the bonds 
of space, time, location and costs. The technologies just 
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The following are some of the emerging patterns of the 
impact of technology on the learning skills in the classroom 
(Balasubramanian, 2002). 


© The students learn on their own free will from the 


Nevertheless, the teacher will have crucial role to play in 
shaping the minds and psyche of the learner. The multifaceted 
interactions in the classroom will go far in strengthening the 
emotonal/multiple intelligence of the learner. 


Professaomals ae persons who carry out a specialised activity 
busad on systematic now edge ami who are comenstse to nir 
calling. By the sature of the very things they do. these penons 
heve a tendency to resist bureaucratic control. And, professsomali. 
have comftional commitment to their organisabons Strategic 
students of management had stated long ago that professional 
people work as seniors and juniors, rather than a boss and 
subordinates. They accept that somebody has to be in change 
of the project or activity and be responsible for it. But they feel 
that professionals need to think of it as a group project with 
each member of the team having independent responsibility 
Clearly vested in him or her. In other words the supenor should 
be a coordinator or a teacher, rather than a superior (Virmani, 
1984). In these classrooms, the teaching is learncr-friendly, 
opportunities are provided for lateral and critical thinking, and 
the curriculum is individualised, interactive and developmental, 

To conclude, effective Classroom Management requires 
moving towards a pro-social classroom, moving beyond rules, 
“as it can be counter productive to teaching students pro- 
social behaviour’ (DiGiulio, 2002). The practical aspects of 
three key dimensions of positive classroom management are 
the physical dimension which focuses on a productive leaming 
environment, the instructional dimension focuses as how to 
teach so that students stay focussed and the managerial 
dimension focuses on the non-teaching routines and 
procedures that are basic to a smooth-running classroom. 
Within each dimension, three types of teacher interventions 
occur: preventive interventions occur before the act of 
teaching, supportive intervention happen while teaching is 
going on and corrective interventions are interventions made 
after the facts in response to something that has happened. 
Systematic reflection is essential to improving teaching 
effectiveness and meeting challenges of today's classrooms. 
Solution to problems of classroom management are within the 
reach of every teacher who is willing to prepare, follow through 
and introspect in the results. 
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CLASS TEACHER 


K. Dorasami 


CONCEPT OF CLASS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


In ancient India, most of the educational institutions were 
single teacher institutions and each teacher functioned as a 
self-employed person and taught a small group of children 
who came to him for study. Right from the Vedic period when 
education was primarily the family affair, down to the middle 
of nineteenth century, the system of education remained more 
or less a system of domestic instruction, when parents used 
to initiate their sons into the Vedic lore and profession of their 
caste. These single teacher institutions did not have pupils 
learning in one class or at one stage only. At this time the idea 
of grouping students into ‘classes’ was almost unknown and 
the usual practice was to regard each student as a class by 
himself. The teacher, therefore, paid individual attention to 
each student who was thus able to join the school at any time 
to go ahead at his own pace, and to leave the institution when 
he had learnt all that he wanted to learn or the teacher wanted 
to teach. These institutions, therefore, did not teach a single 
‘class’ in the modern sense of the term. On the contrary, the 
teacher may be said to have had as many ‘classes’ as there 
were students. 

While the single teacher institutions continued to exist, 
institutions with a group of teachers came into being. Most 
prominent among them were Nalanda and Takshasila. It is at 
this time the idea of grouping of students based on the area/ 
subject of pursuit had emerged. Some groups had 4 to 6 
students and the largest group had about 15 students. 


CONCEPT OF CLASS IN MODERN INDIA 


In modern system of education in India, a class refers to a 
group of pupils, who are brought together for instructional 
purposes often as a convenient administrative unit. The 
number of classes in a school depends on the number of years 
of school education. The 5+3+2 Structure of school education 
represents five years of lower primary, three years of upper 
primary and two years of secondary education, Thus, classes 
Ito V constitute lower primary, classes VI to VIII upper primary 
and classes IX and X the secondary levels of school education. 
Thus, a class also means a group of pupils studying at a 
particular year of Schooling, which is referred to as grade in 
western countries. 


SINGLE TEACHER SCHOOLS 


However, in India multiple class teaching, which means a 
teacher teaching more than one class at the same time, is in 
vogue in many lower primary schools, especially in rural and 
habitations with small populations. The single teacher school 
is an extreme case of multiple class teaching where one teacher 
has to teach four or five classes (depending on the number of 
classes in lower primary level) at a time. At the other end is the 
big school in urban area where one teacher is in charge of one 
class. In between there are different variations of multiple class 
teaching, a teacher having to handle two or even three classes 
at the same time. 


CLASS MASTER 


There are primary schools having teachers whose number is 
greater than or equal to the number of classes. In some of 
these schools, a teacher is required to teach a class both 
cognitive and co-cognitive subjects, while in other schools 
different teachers teach different subjects. The former system 
of allocation of instructional work is known as ‘class master’ 
system and latter as ‘specialist’ system. In the ‘class master’ 
system, the teacher who teaches different subjects to a class 
besides performing certain other functions related to students 
of the class is called the ‘class teacher’, In the “specialist” 
System, a teacher preferably one of those teaching a 
Subject to the class is designated as ‘class teacher’ to perform 
the other functions pertaining to the students of the class. 
The ‘specialist’ system is prevalent in almost all 
secondary schools. 


CLASS TEACHER 


The normal practice is that a ‘class teacher’ changes 
across grades for a given group of students. However, there 
are also instances, wherein the same teacher continues to be 
the ‘class teacher’ for all grades at a level of education for a 
particular group of students. Hence a ‘class teacher’ for a 
group may be the same teacher from I to V, or VI to VIII, or IX 
to X standards. At the primary level, in the multi-class 
context every teacher would discharge the functions of a class 
teacher. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CLASS TEACHER 


While every teacher teaches the class a subject or subjects of 
curriculum, assigns instructional work, administers tests, 
hands out marks/grades, provides remedial and enrichment 
instruction and maintains discipline in the classroom, a ‘class 
teacher’ has certain specific responsibilities and functions in 
relation to his/her class. This includes: 


e Marking and maintaining attendance register of 
students. 

€ Observing and advising students regarding their 
personal cleanliness. 

e Ensuring proper conduct of students while moving 
from classroom to assembly and back. 

e Collecting marks/grades from teachers handling 
cognitive and co-cognitive subjects of the class on 
tests and term examination papers, preparing the 
progress report cards, and sending them to parents 
(through students) for their information regarding 
level of achievement of their child sometimes in 
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e Planning and organising parent-teacher or parent- 
teacher-student conferences to provide more infor- 
mation to parents than the formal reports and also to 
seek very useful information about the child for the 
benefit of teachers. 

@ Organising free play activities and intramural sports 
in case of primary classes and assisting physical 
education teacher in organising intramural games and 
sports in secondary schools. 

e Taking charge of the class during field trips, 
excursions, etc. 

e Appointing and rotating class leaders and 
monitors among students for developing leadership 
qualities. 

e Dealing with most discipline problems and providing 
needed emotional support to students who show 
emotional disturbances. 


While working as a class teacher the teacher gets to know 
the students better, builds a rapport with parents and fulfil the 
obligations of the teacher as a friend, philosopher and guide 


relation to the performance of other students of the — in the true sense of the term. 
class with suggestion for improvement. 
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CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Pritam Singh 


Analysis of recommendations of different commissions and 
committees regarding school curriculum reveals that terms 
like: extra-curricular, extra-mural and co-curricular have been 
used for activities not undertaken for formal academic pursuits. 

According to Webster's Ninth Collegiate Dictionary, these 
terms may conceptually be conceived as: 


Extra-mural Activities 


Existing or functioning out side the walls/boundaries or 
precincts of an organized unit, of revealing to or taking part in 
extension courses or facilities. 


Extra-curricular 


Not falling with in the scope of a regular curriculum and usually 
carrying no academic credit. 


Co-curricular 


Being out side of, but usually complementing the regular 
curriculum. 

Many commissions have used these terms interchangeably 
by taking a very broad view of curriculum as—totality of 
learning experiences, that the school provides for the pupils 
and carries out under supervised conditions. This perception 
eliminates the difference between the activities whether 
undertaken inside the classroom or outside the walls of the 
school. The learning experiences gained by the learner in 
community work, fieldwork, projects executed at home, games 
and sports, many subject related activities carried out by the 
learner are curricular-co-curricular. 

The education for the future must overcome the corrosive 
emotions like: hatred, bigotry, fundamentalism, fanaticism, 
greed and jealousy, whether among individuals, groups or 
nations. As the world transits into new global village, love 
and compassion, caring and character, friendship and co- 
operation are the elements that need to be encouraged. The 
holistic education acknowledges the multiple dimensions of 
human personality, physical, intellectual, aesthetic, emotional 
and spiritual, thus moving into a perennial dream of an 
integrated individual living on a harmonious planet. This view 
of Delors Commission (1996), throws substantial reflection in 
the education system of ancient India. A country with 


multireligious, multicultural, multilinguistic and ethnic groups, 
had shown great traditions of human rights, co-existence and 
tolerance. This unity in diversity is reflected from the fact that 
the different cultural groups freely established the educational 
institutions to fulfil their own aims and aspirations and pursued 
a system of education of their own choice. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—A RETROSPECT 


It is a historical fact that countries like, China, Egypt and 
Babylonia ranked with India, as being the cradles of ancient 
civilizations, but it is a known fact that no other country has 
left indelible marks of great cultural heritage, on the shores of 
time, as India. In ancient India, religion was the main spring of 
one’s activities, it included not only prayer and worship, but 
encompassed the entire human intellectual endeavours— 
philosophy, morality, law and government. The very concept 
of education emanated from humility and altruism. The teacher 
was the role model and embodiment of all virtues. The virtues 
of the teacher were transmitted to the students, when they 
became Gurukul Vasees. The ashram life provided the students 
practical experience to life problems. Begging for food deflated 
the ego and they learnt to be humble. Activities like bringing 
fire wood from the forest, tending cattle, washing clothes, 
looking after the physical needs of the Guru and leading a life 
of austerity, generated qualities like: cooperation, self-sacrifice, 
compassion, tolerance and self-confidence. The guiding force 
for acquiring knowledge was serving elders and complete 
devotion to duty. This type of education liberated the learners, 
as they learnt to have complete control over their emotions 
and actions. The world of work and world of knowledge were 
interwoven, which inculcated dignity of manual work. 

By the end of seventh century sc, the teaching profession 
came under the rigid control of Brahmins. Non-Brahmins were 
discouraged to adopt teaching profession. Religion revolved 
around rituals and was preached in a language not understood 
by the masses. This formalism and exclusiveness of Brahmnic 
system was largely responsible for the birth of two new 
religions, viz., Jainism and Buddhism. Both these religions 
questioned the authority of Vedic system of education. 
Brahminhood by birth was challenged by Brahminhood of 
Virtues. 

Unlike Gurukulas the Buddhistic institutions were a 
confederation of schools and monasteries comprising a large 


number of teachers and a large number of schools. The 
students got opportunity of learning arts and academic 
subjects from different scholars. The monks were to observe 
strict rules of conduct and Brahmacharya. The admission to 
Buddhistic schools of education (Vihar) was open to all castes. 
The new entrants had to undergo an initiation ceremony called 
Pabbajja (going forth) by taking three vows, viz., I take shelter 
in: Buddha, Religion and Sangh. Two types of education was 
imparted to the learners—Literary (education of Vedas) and 
education in Arts and Sciences. The students had the choice 
of learning 18 Arts (Sippas) along with three Vedas. Some of 
these arts were: elephantlore (Hatti Sutra) magic charms, 
hunting, understanding animal cries, archery, etc. This broad 
spectrum of arts provided for diverse interests of the students 
and took care of their all round development of their 
personality. After completing the formal education, they 
entered the society as productive members. There was 
integration of work and knowledge, every student had to learn 
a large number of academic subjects along with crafts and 
participate in social welfare programmes. In this system of 
education it was difficult to distinguish between curricular 
and extra-curricular activities of the studens. All learning 
experiences whether inside the classroom, school or outside 
the school contributed to the education of the learner. 

During Moghuls, the education was provided in maktabas 
(primary schools), which were attached to mosques and 
imparted religious education in Islam; where as Madrasas 
(institutions of higher learning) imparted liberal education in 
arts and sciences. In order to develop dignity of manual work, 
a number of crafts were available to the students, viz., 
embroidery, ivory work, weaving and preparation of war goods, 
like boats, ships and chariots. 

As the Indian system of education mainly centred around 
religion, it could not keep pace with the emerging Western 
influence. During the sixteenth century, the missionaries openly 
started their educational activities, and in due course of time 
Indian Education came under the influence of the British with 
the establishment of first Madrassah in 1781 at Calcutta 
(Kolkata). The British model of education formally superceded 
the indigenous system, with the enactment of Macaulay’s 
Minutes (1835) and Wood’s Despatch (1854). The British model 
had a deep rooted conviction of Western superiority and 
contempt for Eastern civilisation and values, which is reflected 
in Macaulay’s remarks, ‘A single shelf of good European 
library was worth the whole literature of India and Arabia.’ 

The institutions which accepted the British model of 
education were ensured financial help under grant-in-aid and 
guarantee of absorption of their product into government jobs. 
As a consequence of this, the indigenous system of education 
suffered a further set back, as the product of the new system 
of education was further alienated from the wisdom, beliefs 
and value system of Indian people. As this system has no 
mass base, the down war percolation theory divided the Indian 
society into opposite/polarities such as: urban-rural, agrarian 
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-industrial, affluent-destitute and literate-illiterate. The 
glamour for white collar jobs and western life style, generated 
hatred for manual work among the educated youth and they 
became indifferent to their cultural roots and national pride. 
This mental slavery was a matter of great concern and 
challenge to the national leadership which was endeavouring 
for Swaraj. Serious efforts were on for evolving a national 
system of education. Gandhiji had been projecting his views 
on education, which he termed as Bunyadi Shiksha/Nai Talim 
(Basic Education). These views got concretised at Wardha 
conference in 1937. Gandhiji put forth his conception of 
education as: drawing out the best in the child, the man, body, 
mind and spirit. The basic postulates of this scheme of 
education were: all round development of the child's 
personality by providing diversity of learning experiences. 
Education was to be given through some productive craft, 
using mother tongue as the medium of instruction. The 
students and the community were to be brought closer by 
teaching local crafts and by participating in community 
development programmes. This scheme of education was 
considered by Education Commission (1944), known as 
Sargeant Plan which prepared a very elaborate plan to 
reconstruct the Indian education in its entirety. A proposal 
was put forth to diversify the education, by providing a large 
number of academic subjects along with a number of activities, 
viz., gardening, folk dance, junior red cross, scouting, debates 
and à number of social service activities. These activities had 
to be age- and locale-specific. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


After Independence some of the national goals set were: 
secularism democracy, equality, liberty, fraternity, justice, 
national integration and patriotism. As the inherited model of 
the British system of education was alien to Indian values and 
culture, it could not meet the aspirations of Indian masses. 
The education by and large suffered from the gap between its 
content and living experience of the students. As a free nation, 
it was decided to reorient its education system so that it could 
become an instrument of social change and meet the 
aspirations of a nascent democracy. In view of these 
considerations the government of India appointed a series of 
committees, commissions and study groups. 

The first such attempt to update school education was 
made by Secondary Education Commission (1952-53). For the 
first time after independence this commission took a very broad 
view of curriculum by emphasising that: 


Curriculum does not mean only academic subjects 
traditionally taught in the school, but it includes totality of 
experiences that a pupil receives through the manifold 
activities that go in the school, the classroom, library, 
laboratory, workshop, play ground and in the numerous 
informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In this 
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sense, whole life of the school becomes curriculum, which 
can touch the life of the student at all points and help him 
in the development of a balanced personality. 


The Commission intended to integrate the totality of 
experiences, which a child receives in the entire school 
environment and the community. In the normal classroom 
interaction a teacher using activity methods, could provide 
speech, collective reading and independent work. A Geography 
teacher while drawing maps, illustrations, organising 
excursions, keeping weather records, talking about regional 
climate, etc., could understand world as a global village. A 
History teacher could make use of historical plays, study of 
local history, setting up a historical museum and involving 
the students in the analysis of national and international events 
could foster many values needed for creating social harmony. 
Similarly, teachers of other subjects could explore many 
activities in the classroom, school, social environment and 
neighbourhood. Other co-curricular activities as proposed by 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), were: scouting 
and girl guide, NCC, first aid, hiking, rowing, swimming, 
excursions, debates, drawing, painting and gardening. The 
community based activities could be: social service projects, 
celebration of functions and festivals, etc. More activities could 
be planned to encompass, academic work, community sports 
and practical work. However, the success of these activities 

mostly depends upon the attitude of teachers and their value 
system. 

Education Commission (1964-66) too conceived school 
curriculum as totality of learning experiences provided under 
supervised conditions. From this angle curricular and extra- 
curricular activities fall on a continuum and the sharp demarcation 
between them ceases to exist. However, there are certain activities 
such as: hobbies, debates and dramas which provide greater 
opportunities for creative self-expression. 

Considering the educational value of work experience the 
commission was of the view that each school should provide 
some work experience to suit the age and maturity level of the 
students. At the primary stage it was suggested that provision 
should be made for simple hand work and there by help their 
intellectual and emotional growth. In senior classes work 
experience may take the form of learning a craft which would 
develop technical thinking and creative capacities among the 
learners. Some of the suggested activities at the lower primary 
stage could be paper cutting, card board folding, clay 
modeling, simple needle work and tree plantation and at the 
upper primary stage, the suggested activities included bamboo 
work, leather work, pottery, needle work, weaving, gardening, 
model making and craft work. At the lower secondary stage 
the activities suggested were wood work, basket making, 
leather work, ceramics, soap making, electrical repairs, cookery, 
classroom decoration, carpet making, book binding, lino 
cutting, fabric printing, tailoring, toy making, wood carving, 


animal and crop care, various types of games and sports. These 
activities have a strong claim as they are needed not only for 
developing physical fitness and mental alertness, but also as 
à potential source of educational values, such as perseverance, 
team spirit, leadership, obedience to rules and moderation in 
victory and defeat. During vacations the youth could be 
involved in many nation building programmes and hobbies. 

In 1975, NCERT prepared National Curriculum for 10 Year 
Schooling, with a trust on structural uniformity and 
suggestions for giving practical shape to the recommendations 
of Education Commission (1964—66). However, at the 
implementation stage, this curriculum failed to achieve its 
objectives because of the lack of resources and wide regional 
disparities. To maintain relevance and adequacy to societal 
and individual needs of the learners and the practical feedback 
from the practitioners and recommendations of different 
committees appointed by the government from time to time, it 
was decided to revise the national curriculum. NCERT started 
regional and national deliberations in 1984 and after soliciting 
the expert opinion of practitioners and students, the draft 
curriculum was prepared in 1985 and in the light of National 
Policy of Education (NPE, 1986), emerging thrust areas and 
changed priorities, revised National Curriculum was put forth 
by NCERT in 1988. At the school level, many curricular and 
co-curricular inputs were suggested for the all round 
development of the personality of the learners—special 
emphasis was laid upon work experience, education for 
environment, population education, yoga, sports and 
physical education and many other activities for national 
reconstruction. 

For enhancing the holding power of primary schools, under 
Operation Black Board (OB), adequate school structure, 
teaching learning and play material was provided, with a focus 
on child centred and joyful education. It was suggested that 
for interlinking education and culture, sequential emphasis be 
laid from pre-primary to university education for developing 
the learner's personality and helping him to discover and 
express his creative potential. At the pre-primary stage, child 
be made sensitive to his environment by helping him to learn 
through natural material like: clay, sand, leaves and flowers. 
For this purpose local community be involved for providing 
play space and in-expensive play material. 

At the primary stage, the student be encouraged in creative 
expression, collective singing and other activities. To establish 
student community linkage, local artists and craftsmen be 
involved to help the students in learning clay work, wall 
paintings, carpentry, puppetry, folk dancing and singing. The 
students be encouraged to establish school museum with 
collection from the neighbourhood. In the subsequent years, 
it was suggested that the participation in the aforestated 
activities be systematised and developed. Extensive cultural 
meets, interschool, inter district and later on interstate 
competitions be organised to hunt for creative talent among 
the students. Through networking of institutions, resource 


centres be established for sharing cultural knowledge through 
AV aids, exhibitions, software and performing arts. For inducing 
a sense of service (sewa), the students should be motivated 
to participate in cleanliness drives, literacy missions and social 
survey of local community. 

In the transaction of curricular content all efforts be made 
to involve learner's whole personality and sincere efforts be 
made for the development of non-scholastic dimensions of 
the child’s personality. The co-curricular activities be treated 
as an integral part of school curriculum and performed using 
various activities, viz., school assembly programmes, cultural 
community living activities, creative activities, celebration of 
special days/weeks and days of national significance. Gupta 
(1970) has suggested a list of following activities which could 
be started in schools: personal cleanliness activities, 
cleanliness campaigns in and around school, etiquette 
campaign, charity box, book bank for the needy, honesty shop, 
lost property office, social service camps at the time of melas 
and festivals, red cross work, community tea and langer, road 
sense, helping the poor, aged and sick, kitchen gardening, 
keeping a school pet, school reform committee, discussion 
groups, honesty system examinations, scouting and guiding, 
hobbies and clubs, school magazine, wall magazine, career 
corner, games and sports, dramatics/cultural meets, literacy 
campaigns, rural folk dances, awareness campaigns about 
population, pollution, drug addiction, etc. 

In view of the gradual erosion of essential values and incidence 
of increasing crime in Indian society, the government of Delhi 
appointed Malhotra Committee. The first part of the report of 
this committee was submitted on 4 July 1994. This committee 
was of the opinion that the attitudes and values, which a child 
develops during the formative years of his life, more or less 
remain stable during coming years and hence, conscious efforts 
be made by educational institutions for creating conducive 
environment for the development of basic human values and 
right type of attitudes. For this purpose the committee suggested 
the following co-curricular activities. 


Morning Assembly 


Regular organisation of morning assembly, of short duration 
say 15 minutes, will go a long way in bringing attitudinal 
changes among the students. It may include national song, 
prayer group song/community singing, thought of the day, 
address by student/teacher/guest speaker on topics related 
to social issues national concerns, educational problems, 
reports of exemplary moral conduct and interaction on Indian 
cultural heritage. 


Weekly Assembly 


Half-a-day in a week be devoted to this get together. On this 
day, games/sports, project work, social service activities, 


Women's Day, UNO Day, Human Rights Day, Anti-Drug 
activities associated with community and social service be 
undertaken by the students. 


In view of the changing scenario of education, both at the 
national and international levels and recommendations made 
in the Ninth Five-Year Plan document (1997-2002), the 
curriculum framework (1988) was reviewed by NCERT in 
September 1999 involving its own resources and active 


schools was published by NCERT in November 2000. The 
new curriculum framework not only reaffirmed some of the 
major concerns of NPE (1986) and National Curriculum for 
Elementary and Secondary Education (1988) but also it 
addressed these issues from different angles such as: family 
system, neighbourhood education, environment education, 
human rights, legal literacy, peace education, population 
education, migration education, global education, value 
education and safety education. The meaningful information 
regarding these issues will be integrated with different 
curricular subjects so as to foster emotional and social skills 
among the learners for their moral and spiritual development. 
The concept of multiple intelligence (MI) will necessitate the 
provision of a variety of learning experiences by creating 
diverse learning environments both inside and outside the 
classrooms. Art of healthy and productive living will provide 
multitude of experiences to the learner, for all round 
development of his personality. 

For classes I and II the main focus of activities would be 
the physical and mental health of the child. The children may 
be exposed to various experiences in the field of music, drama, 
drawing, painting and clay modelling. For classes III to V, the 
experiences gained in earlier classes need to be strengthened 
by encouraging them to participate in activities related to 
music, dance, drawings, painting, puppetry, health and 
physical education, alpna, rangoli, games and sports. For 
upper primary and secondary classes, many activities have 
been suggested under work education. These activities may 
be health and hygiene, cleanliness, and work experience in 
home to be performed as a growing member of the family, 
classroom, school and out of school activities. The activities 
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related to work experience may be so organised so as to 
develop respect for manual work and values like self-reliance, 
cooperativeness, perseverance, helpfulness, tolerance and 
work ethics. 

Under art education, many activities could be taken by 
different students. At the primary school stage, the activity 
clay modelling, preparation of puppets, collage, handling and 
playing with simple musical instruments may be taken up. At 
the secondary school stage, interschool art activities, study 
trips and interaction with local artists, may be useful for the 
children. 

Health and physical education will aim at developing health, 
strength and physical fitness of the body, leading to the 
development of sound mind. At the upper primary stage, the 
students may be exposed to gymnastics, athletics, aquatics, 
judo, yoga, drill and marching, scouting and guiding. At the 
secondary school stage, the students be involved in 
indigenous games along with other games such as: gymnastics 
and meditation, judo and swimming, NCC, scouting and 
guiding, social service. 

For achieving curricular and co-curricular targets a variety of 
Strategies be adopted such as observation, demonstration, 
experimentation, projects, assignments, excursions, visit to 
museums, fairs and industrial units, playing games and 
participating in community singing, role playing, dramatisation, 
discussion, debate, problem solving, discovery learning and 
creative writing. The school curriculum has to contain 
components that communicate essential values in their totality. 
Atthe elementary stage, many activities such as school assembly, 
group singing, practising silence and meditation, field activities 
like games and sports, social work leading to the development 
of attitude of service to humanity, cultural activities, plays, etc., 
on appropriate themes be organised. 


RESEARCH ON CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Co-curricular activities provide ample opportunities for the 
inculcation of democratic values and self-discipline. In spite 
of strong recommendations of various commissions, 
committees and study groups in favour of co-curricular 
activities, they have not been given due place in the school 


curriculum. The cognitive domain has found favour with a 
plethora of research workers and a large number of studies 
have been undertaken to identify the correlates of scholastic 
achievement. The non-cognitive domain has found the least 
priority with the researchers. A few significant studies which 
could be available are reported. 

A study on co-curricular activities was undertaken in 
Gauhati in 1987, with the primary objectives to examine the 
Status of these activities in secondary schools of Assam. It 
was observed that the prevailing conditions of these activities 
in secondary schools were inadequate and disappointing. The 
number of co-curricular activities were not sufficient. However, 
it was observed that students participating in co-curricular 
activities were better adjusted. All teachers favoured the 
introduction of co-curricular activities, as a compulsory 
component of the school curriculum, but there was a lack of 
properly trained staff to organise these activities. 

Traditional school curriculum has been criticised for being 
too bookish, it has little scope for physical education, craft 
and other co-curricular activities. 

Daisy (1963), analysed the need for physical education for 
girls in India. Chaturvedi (1967), discussed the role of craft as 
a medium of instruction in elementary schools. Pani (1969), 
observed that participation in co-curricular activities and 
achievement of pupils were intimately related to their personal 
development. Rao and Patel (1965), investigated the role of 
intramural and interschool competencies in games and sports, 
they found that participation in games and sports resulted in 
increase of favourable attitude towards cooperative group 
activities. Agarkar (1947), recommended the introduction of 
folk dance as a means of physical education. Gopi (1981), 
explored the status of games and sports in secondary schools 
of Allahabad. It was observed that lack of interest among 
students and teachers, teachers’ involvement in tuitions and 
financial constraints were the primary factors for the low 
standard of games and sports. Devi (1979), found that physical 
education played a significant role in the adjustment of 
adolescent girls. Most of these studies substantiate that co- 
curricular activities have a great potential for training the 
adolescents and the youth in cooperative group behaviour 
and leadership. 
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CO-EDUCATION 


A.C. Pachaury 


Education of the modern man for a very long time remained 
dogged to listening, remembering, and communicating 
processes throughout the world population. Proficiency in 
these human abilities of the requisite standard induced some 
men to priesthood. They exploited these abilities for informing 
the general public, to improve their life-style commensurate 
with their religious affiliations. Life in India was also dominated 
by this religious model of education and schooling of the 
children. 

During the fifteenth century, Baeonian empiricistic outlook 
on the acquisition of scientific knowledge was appreciated by 
the thinking men and they stressed its inclusion in the 
education of the children and youth. However, it as well, 
initiated lowering of the clergy influence on the common man’s 
thinking and behaving. This sentiment of the public also 
penetrated in feminine liberalisation movement and 
consequently schooling of the girl-child started gaining 
momentum. By and large, the Indian continent remained 
conservative in matters of education of the fair-sex for almost 
another century. 

Advent of the Europeans with the sole intent of trade with 
India provided a foreign market for the local businessmen and 
traders. Poor resistance by the resident surfs motivated these 
foreign traders to establish their colonies here easily. This led 
them to improve their business with local men, but it also 
provided avenues for their missionaries to enter Indian 
territory. These missionaries penetrated deep into the 
landmasses and established churches there. During their years 
of stay here, these Christian missionaries, extended their 
activities to social works like providing health care to the poor 
and the needy public. Extreme poverty conditions of the 
people came handy in their way to effect proselytisation easily. 
Thus a religious rift began to take shape almost everywhere 
these missionaries were living. Local leadership fueled this 
for their personal gains. 

After 1765, assumption of the political power by the East 
India Company, a Madarasa at Calcutta (1783) and a Sanskrit 
College at Benaras (1791) were established. The Charter Act 
of West Bengal categorically provided funds for the expansion 
of education but did not mention anything regarding women’s 
education. Lord Dalhousie took personal interest in promoting 
female education. This was very much appreciated by the 
local people. Subsequently, The Wood’s Dispatch of 1857 
clearly came forward for encouraging female education by 


stressing that ‘the importance of female education in India 
cannot be over-rated’ and we have observed with pleasure, 
the evidence which is now afforded to an increased desire on 
the part of the natives in India to give good education to their 
daughters. Not only this, the report clearly lamented on the 
slow progress of female education in India. According to 
Howell’s Report on Education, there existed about 1,768 girls 
schools in the country during the 1870s. The Hunter 
Commission (1882) too viewed that female education was not 
up to the mark in terms of expansion and therefore, the 
government should provide more funds for the opening of 
the girls schools. 

Around 1920s, education of the girl child witnessed a great 
spurt that was backed by the socio-political awakening in the 
country. Rajagopal (1920) asserted that ‘educating a girl means 
educating a family’. It vitalised the ideology of girl education 
propounded by Gandhiji. Annie Beasant too contributed in 
promoting this philosophy. Edifice of man-model of schooling, 
however, continued to dominate in spite of the changed 
attitudes toward girls’ education. Concurrently, a welcome 
move came from the British Government (1921) as an open 
support for the women education in the form of Dyarchy. It 
means greater Indian initiative in matters of education policy 
and facilitation of its implementation. This led Hartog 
Commission (1929) to advocate ‘priority should be given to 
girls education’. Hence, it put forth the claim that the girls be 
treated at par with the boys in matters of their educational 
rights. By 1930s more girls in Bombay and Madras were 
studying in the boys institutions. Bengal on the other hand 
had gone for opening more girls schools. Anderson (1932) 
observed that enrolment of girl-children in the schools had 
improved considerably as a result of the actions of these three 
states. 

National Committee on Women’s Education (NCWE, 1958), 
vehemently criticised the Sargeant Report for sadly neglecting 
the cause of girls (woman) education. However, the NCWE 
clearly advocated for the disparity between the boys/girls 
education. The Secondary Education Commission (1953) also 
failed to recommend a clear mandate in favour of co-education. 
It affirmed that separate schools for girls be established 
wherever feasible for their better physical facilities, subject 
choices and mental development. Subsequently, Durgabai 
Deshmukh Committee (1959) clearly advocated acceptance of 
co-education at primary level. For middle level this view was 


not resolved, while for the secondary level strong reservations 
were there not to introduce co-education. In the year 1974, 
the Committee on the Status of Woman conducted a survey 
on the basis of the regional representation and rural/urban 
considerations. Followers of the purdah system communities 
like Meos in Haryana/Rajasthan, Muslims of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh and Moplas of Kerala clearly opposed co-educational 
pattern of schooling for their daughters. However, Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslims did not oppose this view. Some Hindu 
committees as well disapproved co-educational mode of girl’s 
education. 

Opening of the new schools by the denominational groups 
are continuing the practice of single-sex schools even now. 
The issue of co-education at the moment seems to have been 
shifted toward the empowerment of women folk. Therefore, 
as things stand now, a clear categorical view exists that co- 
education be practiced at the primary level as well as at the 
tertiary levels of education. Middle through senior secondary 
and first degree level of education be imparted through single- 
sex institutions. Why is it that co-education is disfavoured at 
middle/first degree level needs to be examined seriously. 
Therefore, it is considered desirable to explore the effects of 
variables like the socio-psychological considerations in 
understanding the problems of co-education empirically. 

A variety of faiths/myths exist among the people in regard 
to the abilities and future needs of the girls. In the author’s 
perception, however, the most compelling factor that affects 
non-acceptability of co-education at middle/senior secondary 
and first degree levels of education is related to sex-typing 
and, therefore, it is examined first. 


SEX-TYPING 


Children around the age of three years start maintaining their 
sex-identity as a boy/girl (Thompson, 1975). Gender 
consistency is established by the age of five or six years 
(Marcus and Overtone, 1978). Children of this age onwards, 
therefore, dislike and avoid cross-sex behaviours. They rather 
as well condemn such behaviours displayed by other children 
(Damon, 1977). 

Cross-cultural studies suggest that almost all cultures have 
to a greater or lesser extent different roles for males and females 
of the community. Liss (1983) has argued that boys’ toys/ 
game-materials like blocks, model mechanical appliances, video 
games/football, etc., are suitable for development of visual 
spatial skills. Girls play materials like dolls/stuffed animals, 
house, etc., develop visual-symbolic skills. They later get 
crystallised into two separate and independent mental 
functionings. This, therefore, decides gender as a stronger 
educational category (Martin, 1981). In the similar vein, ill 
temper/aggression in the United States is accepted as a 
desirable trait of males but not of females (Beardsley, 1977; 
Bloometal., 1975). This is true of our culture too. Psychologists 
have observed that Asian girls display more psychosomatic 
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illness in comparison to their white peers (Gloner et al., 1989; 
Kinsburg, 1994; Merrill and Owens, 1986). It is certainly due 
to Asian child rearing practices of the girl-child. 

Upto late childhood, children manifest gang behaviours 
that are characterised by homosexual composition. But around 
the on set of adolescence, the patterns of heterosexual 
associations start emerging in them. This human characteristic 
of a normally developing youth has proved to be aversive for 
many parents and religious organisations of the Indian 
communities. Hence, it forms a major hurdle in the acceptance 
of co-educational system as a way of schooling beyond 
adolescence stage. Some common arguments advanced 
against co-education for adolescent girls had been: 


e Textbooks lack positive female model roles and 
invariably emphasise sex-role stereotypes (Sadker et 
al., 1991). 

e Joint participation in school activities by the boys 
and girls alike (Deam, 1978). 

e Classroom projects are modelled after male models. 

e Teachers cast slurs on girl's attractiveness and 
sexuality (Davis, 1979). 

e Sexual harassment of the girls by the boys/teachers 
in the verbal form/written communications to 
physical assault and attempts to commit rapes 
(Stain, 1983; Stivers, 1993; Jhomes and Kitzinger 
Thomas 1994). 

e Even migrated parents prefer sending their sons/ 
daughters to single-sex schools for the simple reason 
to maintain their ethnic identity and marriage of their 
wards within their own clans (King, 1985). 

e Absence of toilet facilities for girls. 


In spite of all these negative observations, many parents 
as well have voiced that co-education is useful for their wards, 
because it provides them an environment where they can 
develop effectively adult life roles of the community, because, 
*gender categories are fluid and include behaviours, values 
and attitudes from which men and women are equally free to 
draw’ (Ely, 1995). Itis also opined by the cognitive development 
theorists that ‘it is neither biology nor society but their 
conceptualisation by the child that determines gender 
development’ (Sayers, 1984). 

In the absence of knowledge gap and unscientific ways of 
processing life problems, men and women resort to faith in 
dealing with their problems. In order to develop awareness 
on adolescent developmental perspective, the following 
observations may prove useful: 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
For most of the childhood and pre-adolescent periods, boys/ 


girls grow steadily and gradually. During pre-puberty period 
height and weight reflect increase of 5-10 per cent, respectively 
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for a year. By the tenth/eleventh birthday, boys are both taller 
spurts (9-12 years) in comparison to their peers, who register 
spurt a little later, around the ages of 11-14. Between 6 and 14 
years, both the sexes show improved physical skills strength 
and endurance (Smith et al., 1998). 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEXUALITY 


During puberty, the sex hormones, estrogens and androgens 
are produced by the ovaries, tastes and adrenals. These sex 
hormones are present in both males and females. Around 11-12 
years of age, boys/girls excrete measurable amount of both male 
and female hormones. Boys excrete slightly more androgens 
and girls excrete more of estrogens. Therefore, it is asserted that 
both the sexes produce these hormones and biologically sex is 
based on hormone level alone. Average female tends to have 
higher levels of estrogens than androgens, while the average 
male has higher levels of androgens in comparison to estrogens. 
There seems to be a great deal of individual variations in the 
ratio of these hormones. They are necessary for normal 
development in both sexes (Hafen et al., 1978). Sex hormones 
are responsible in producing a variety of changes like physical, 
skeletal, muscular, adipose deposition, emotions, and aggression 
and even mental changes. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Recent neurological researches do not support the view of 
male intellectual superiority any more. Intellectual functioning 
rather depends on the weight of the brain of the individual. It 
is in fact, the ratio of masses of the brain and the body. Brain 
weight ultimately depends on the growth and size of the nerve 
cells, the neurons and their cytoplasmic processes of axons 
and dendrites. Of late, it has been ascertained that the parietal 
lobe is a better indicator of intellectual functioning instead of 
the earlier reported frontal lobes (Hirsch and Leventhat, 1978; 
Hubel and Wiesel, 1970; Trune, 1982; Wiespel and Hubel, 1963; 
Webster and Webster, 1974, 1977). Besides these obser- 
vations, ‘gender based differences to whatever extent they 
might exist are insignificant when compared with individual 
differences’ (AAUW, 1989). The neuropsychological 
observations also negate earlier views on spatial functioning 
being related to sex-linked inheritance (Y chromosome of male). 
In general, it has been found that gender differences are silent 
on cognitive developmental levels espoused by Piagetian 
theory. This is also true for creative abilities. 

Besides what has been said above it is also important to 
know cross-cultural views on the issues of co-education for 
the benefit of the parents, teachers. Below are given some 
major research findings: 


© Girls’ performance in non-co-educational class 
had been clearly better than that of the girls in 


co-educational classes (Duru-Bellat, 1995). 

Girls achieved poor in mathematics/physics in co- 
educational schools (Arnot, 1983; Burgess, 1990; 
Faulkner, 1991). 

In non-co-educational schools, girls showed lower 
self-esteem (Faulkner, 1991). 

Boys in single-sex high schools showed higher levels of 
achievement in Spanish language than those who stu- 
died in co-educational institutions (Parchment, 1982), 
Co-educational schools showed drop in grades among 
the boys due to degradation in discipline. Therefore, 
unlike Australian English experience, Berlin restored 
to non-co-educational system of schooling (Salomon, 
1992). 

In single-sex schools boys were attracted to 
languages, biology and theater (Marsh, 1989). 
British way of life has promoted mixed-sex schools 
(Archer and McRae, 1991). English researchers 
(Marsh, 1989) tended to conclude that the academic 
effects of co-education were rather positive for boys 
without being negative for girls. 

Single-sex schools have proved disadvantageous, 
therefore, the Australians have promoted co- 
educational system (Sarah et al., 1980). 

Learners in co-educational schools have been found 
to displace high and positive school attitudes than 
those in single-sex schools (Feather, 1972; Australia/ 
Dale, 1969; England). 

Youth become more conformist in co-educational than 
in non-coeducational schools (Lawrie and Brown, 
1992; Stables, 1990). 

Teachers fail to notice girls in their co-educational 
classes (Stanworth, 1981). 

Boys receive better teacher attention than girls in co- 
educational schools (Brophy, 1985, Spender, 1982). 
This happens as early as in elementary schools (Backer 
and Leary, 1995). 

Teachers interact with high achieving boys than high 
achieving girls (Fennema, 1987). 

Teachers were found not to be equitable in interacting 
between the sexes (Kelly, 1988). 

Teachers cast slurs on girl’s attractiveness and 
sexuality (Davis, 1979). 

Boys dominated girls in class interactions (Eccles and 
Jacobs, 1986; Mosconi, 1989; Scott, 1992; Stanworth, 
1983). y 

Under teacher interaction conditions, girls manifested 
positive attitudes toward mathematics learning (Eccles 
and Blumenfeld, 1985). 

Girls performed better than boys under cooperative 
learning conditions (Peterson and Fennema, 1985). 
Sex-typing of the school subjects has proved to be a 
disadvantage to girls in co-educational schools 


(Deem, 1978). 


(Some of these observation related to teacher behaviours 
in the co-education setting have been informally reported by 
the teachers/teacher-educators also.) 

Cross-cultural factual presented in the preceding page(s) 
about the co-educational outcomes on education matters do 
not provide generalisable data. Many of these facts at best 
remain tagged to pupil/teacher-culture. Therefore, the concept 
of co-education in all possibilities is deeply enmeshed in the 
texture of an ethnicity. This is supported on the basis of 
increased enrolment from double/triple among the Asian 
African, Latin American and Middle East countries, yet the 
disadvantage to girl-child had been more pronounced (Debbe, 
1980). Across the Indian communities, the dominant 
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perception beyond post-matric education of the daughter 
seems to be single-sex schooling. In many developing 
countries, even today, gender-based treatment meted to them, 
lowers their self-esteem to a considerable extent, because of 
masculine model of co-education cognised by the male 
members, Therefore, efforts should be intensified to 
de-sexualise (Mosconi, 1989) and neutralise masculine 
(Singley, 1993) domination in the co-educational schools. 
Gender mobility of the either sex (Daune-Richard, 1992) also 
needs to be promoted to get out of the ‘sex-doxa’ (Haicault, 
1994) outlook on education for better utilisation of the 
individual potential for ensuring planned development of 
Indian society. 
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COMMERCE EDUCATION 


D.P.S. Verma 


INTRODUCTION 


Commerce is concerned with financial transactions, especially 
the buying and selling of goods and providing of services, on 
a large scale. It is an offshoot, rather the applied part, of the 
broader field of economics, which is said to be the oldest of 
Arts and the newest of Sciences. Commerce education is 
concerned with the development of knowledge of the 
principles and practices of trade, commerce and industry, and 
understanding and analysing of the structure and operations 
of business. It prepares students for entering into and 
progressing in various jobs in the field of business and 
commerce, and to handle their own business affairs and also 
to make them enlightened consumers and citizens. Earlier, the 
main emphasis of commerce education was on vocational 
education. However, it is no longer confined to that. It also 
includes a significant input of liberal education. 

The primary objective of commerce education is to prepare 
the students for personally fruitful and socially-useful careers 
in business and allied fields. It also seeks to train professionals, 
like Chartered Accountants, Cost and Works Accountants, 
and Company Secretaries. Furthermore, commerce education 
also seeks to train teachers for schools, colleges and 
universities, and research work. 

Business organisations are engaged in the production, 
distribution and supply of various goods and provide 
numerous services needed by the society. Business is 
becoming more and more complex. New products and services, 
new production methods and new ways of promotion and 
distribution all are adding to the complexities of business. 
In view of the complexities and opportunities associated 
with business, it becomes necessary to understand the nature 
of business, its different functional areas, the environment 
of business and the role and intricacies of management in 
modern business. 

There has been a phenomenal growth of commerce 
education in India. Some of the reasons are: The growth of 
industry and trade has created new avenues. Further, the 
expansion of governmental activities, public utilities and 
infrastructure-related organisations has led to a large demand 
for persons having some knowledge of commerce and 
accounting. 

These factors have attracted more and more students to 
opt for commerce education, requiring in turn more commerce 


colleges. Today the commerce education is the second largest 
discipline which is in demand after Arts, where on an average 
20 per cent of the students enrolled in higher education in 
India go for commerce education. 

The growing popularity of the commerce education is 
evidenced by the fact that the enrolment in commerce in 
universities and colleges has registered the highest percentage 
of increase among all the social science disciplines in the 
country. The Annual Report of the UGC, 1999-2000 shows 
that out of the 77,33,612 students enrolled in various 
universities and colleges in India, during the year 1999-2000, 
16,93,660 (21.90 per cent) were in the Faculty of Commerce, 
next only to the Faculty of Arts (including oriental learning) — 
40.55 per cent, the other large enrolment being accounted for 
by the Science Faculty (19.10 per cent). 

The subject of Commerce has recently become popular 
among girls. Out of 27,41,612 girl students enrolled in various 
universities and colleges in the country, in the year 1999-2000, 
3,81,358 (13.90 per cent) belonged to the Faculty of Commerce, 
third largest number after the Arts Faculty (54.30 per cent) 
and the Science Faculty (19.00 per cent). 


EVOLUTION OF COMMERCE EDUCATION IN INDIA 


In India, formal education in commerce started in 1886, when a 
commerce school was set up in Madras (Chennai) by 
Pachiappa’s Charitable Trust. The teaching of commerce at 
the college level started in1903 when the Presidency College, 
Calcutta introduced commerce education. Between the years 
1903 and 1912, few institutions started the teaching of 
commerce in Bombay (Mumbai) and Delhi. These institutions 
basically provided instruction in type-writing, short-hand, and 
business methods. It was in 1913, with the setting up of the 
Sydenhem College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, that 
formal college-level education was started in India and 
thereafter a separate Faculty of Commerce was established in 
many universities in the 1920s. 

The Lucknow University was the first University in India 
to set up a full-fledged Department of Commerce in 1921, which 
offered the Bachelor of Commerce (BCom) degree. The Master 
of Commerce (MCom) degree programme was started, for the 
first time, by the University of Allahabad, in 1942. 

In the beginning, commerce courses consisted mainly of 
economics and other related subjects as the teachers 
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The meat phase of commerce education was characterized 
by emphasis om the management-related arcas, including 
finance, marketing. pervonnel, and international business. This 
was because of the populanty of the management education 
in developed countries, like the USA and the UK, and the 
growing demand for management personnel in India. Many 
universities introduced, in their BCom and MCom courses, 
subjects like business administration, marketing, finance, 
personnel administration, and industrial relations. 


COMMERCE EDUCATION AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL 


While some State Boards of Education in India provide 
teaching of commerce at the Secondary School level (i.e., ix 
and x classes), many others start commerce education only at 
the Senior Secondary level (ie. classes XI and XII). The first 
category of States includes Uttar Pradesh, Uttaranchal, Bihar, 
and Jharkhand. Most of the States start commerce teaching 
only from the xi class and these include: Delhi, Haryana, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, and West Bengal. 

Apart from certain State Boards of School Education, the 
Indian Council for Secondary Education (ICSE) also provides 
for commerce education from the xi class. The schools affiliated 


acquaint them with not only the recent developments in the 
field of economics but also the functioning of various 
economic, financial and other institutions. In the class XI there 
arc two papers: one, introduction to Statistics and two Indian 
Economic Development. For class XII, two papers are 
prescribed, introduction to microeconomic theory and 

course on i Studies gives an understanding 
of the framework in which business operates and a detailed 


study of the business organisations, their management 
proceres amd interaction with the business environment. lr 
informs the students of a range of work options and also 
bridges the gap between the school and work. Ar the class XI 
level the students arc taught about: firstly, the foundations of 
business, and secondly, the corporate organisation, finance 
and trade. In this Business Studies, the students arc also gives 
very important lessons on the social responsibility of business 
and business ethics. Coming to class XII, the students are 
exposed to some higher studies which include, the principle 
and functions of management and the business finances and 
marketing. In the CBSE, the students at class XII is given a 
chance in the second part to choose cither functional 
management or factory organisation and office administration, 

The course on Accountancy provides the students an 
understanding of the nature and purpose of the accounting 
information and its role in the conduct of business operations. 
In class XI, the main emphasis is on financia! accounting and 
it is divided into two papers: Paper 1 and Paper II. The 

ip and company accounts forms a part of syllabus 
for class XII. In the second part comes an option of either 
analysis of financial statements or computerised accounting. 
In the CBSE course, the students are given three options at 
this stage and to choose any one of them: analysis of financial 
Statements, cost accountancy and auditing. 

In view of the increasing and changing expectations of the 
industry and trade, the syllabus of the papers on accountancy 
and business studies at the Senior Secondary stage, seeks to 
create a solid base for the students, which is useful to them in 
pursuing higher-level courses in business education, to 
function more effectively and responsibly as consumers, 
employers and citizens and also to develop a business attitude 
and skills for the transition from school to the world of work 
including self-employment. 


COMMERCE EDUCATION AT THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE LEVEL 


Universities in India mainly offer two courses at the under- 
graduate level—BCom (Hons.) and BCom (Pass), both spread 
over a period of 3 years. Some of the universities and colleges 
also provide teaching of the Bachelor of Business Studies 
(BBS) course. While in a few universities, the BCom (Hons.) 
course offers the Honours degree in a particular subject or 
subjects of commerce but most of the other universities offer 
limited specialisation in a few papers but they give a 
common degree. Generally, both the BCom (Hons.) and BCom 
(Pass) programmes offer many common subjects, like business 
organisation and management, microeconomics, 
macroeconomics, Indian economy, company accounts, cost 
accounting, statistics, income-tax law, and auditing. While 
the BCom (Hons.) degree course seeks to develop analytical 
skills among the student, the BCom (Pass) degree course 
provides for developing a general understanding and 
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chartered accountants, cost and work accountant, company 
secretary, and Master of Business Administrabon (MBA). 

An important subject of the BCom curriculum i financial 
accounting which makes the students conversam with the 
accounting theory. The business management paper 
introduces the concept, nature and significance of 
management, and the history of development of management 
thought Another paper on management is office managernent 
and secretanal practice which seeks to develop understanding 
amongst the students about the working of an office and its 
environment. 

Business statistics is another interesting subject taught at 
the BCom level. Where the students are exposed to basic 


In addition to these papers, courses are also offered on 


banking law, income- tax law relating to sales tax, industrial 


around commerce. 
The subject of cost accounting deals with the cost concepts 
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an MPhil programme and allow direct entry to the PhD 
programme. Some of the universities require MPhil degree 
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before registration for the PhD programme. The duration of 
the MPhil programme in various universities ranges from one 
to two years, depending on whether it is offered on a full-time 
or a part-time basis. The part-time programme of MPhil is 
available to persons holding a teaching position in any college, 
so that the candidates can pursue the programme without 
taking study leave from their college. 


DOCTORAL (PhD) PROGRAMME 


Those students who wish to pursue a doctoral programme in 
their respective area of specialisation can opt for the PhD 
programme, where a course work is required to be done on a 
particular topic and a major research project is to be completed. 
On the basis of the research work, a report has to be prepared 
in the form of a PhD thesis. The major areas of specialisation 
available to students for the PhD thesis include: marketing, 
finance, accounting, organisational behaviour, human resource 
management, industrial relation, taxation, business 
environment, entrepreneurship, and international business. 
The duration of the PhD programme ranges from 2 to 5 years. 
There is enough flexibility in the matter of duration so as to 
enable persons holding teaching positions in colleges to 
complete the programme according to their convenience. 

For entry to the PhD programme, some universities require 
an MPhil degree in commerce, economics or any other allied 
area; whereas others allow direct admission to those holding 
a Master’s degree in the relevant discipline. While some of 
the universities hold a written test (research aptitude test in 
Banaras Hindu University), others hold interview based on a 
written synopsis of the proposed research project. Due 
weightage is given to the National Eligibility Test (NET), 
conducted by the University Grants Commission (UGC) for 
appointment of lecturers in colleges and universities and for 
the award of the Junior Research Fellowship (JRF). After the 
thesis is approved by a panel of two or three examiners, the 
candidate has to defend the thesis at a viva-voce conducted 
by one or two of the examiners in the presence of an invited 
audience of teachers and research scholars. While in job, the 
teachers in colleges or universities are encouraged to pursue 
research work. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN COMMERCE 


The education or training directed at developing the skills 
needed for a particular occupation, career, or employment is 
commonly referred to as vocational education. To the student 
with a career objective, commerce education is vocational. 
The vocational education was introduced at the Higher 
Secondary Education in India in 1978, in response to the 
suggestions of the National Review Committee. However, the 
vocationalisation of commerce education at the university level 
took place only in the early 1990s in pursuance of the National 
Policy on Education, 1986. Vocational courses, like industrial 


relations and personnel management, advertising, sales 
promotion and sales management, and office management and 
secretarial practices, provide avenues to students to take up 
courses which can equip them to get a job in the respective 
field after their college education. 

The vocationalisation of commerce education at the 
graduation stage has been popular among those students 
who do not want to go for higher education. Besides being 
job-oriented, these courses are socially relevant and useful 
for the students. Necessary practical training and placement 
facility for the students will add further value to these 
vocational programmes. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN COMMERCE 


Several independent professions have come up like chartered 
accountant, cost and work accountant, company secretaries 
and MBA. These professions require a specialised training. It 
is for this reason that many under-graduate commerce opt 
students for these professions and resulting in a set back to 
the post-graduate studies and research in commerce. For 
providing professional education and training for these 
professions three statutory institutions have been set up by 
the Government of India. These are: The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India (ICAI), the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of India (ICAI) and the Institute of Company 
Secretaries of India (ICSI). A brief description of these 
professions and the organisation and functions of the 
Institutes concerned is given below. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANCY 


Chartered accountancy has become one of the most sought- 
after careers in recent times. A Chartered Accountant (CA) 
plays an important role in the market economy. The services 
of a Chartered Accountant in the whole-time practice are 
required for statutory audit of companies, banks, insurance 
corporations, regional rural banks, cooperative banks, co- 
operative societies, public-sector undertakings, tax audit, audit 
of societies under the Societies Registration Act, 1860, audit 
of trusts under the India Trusts Act, 1908, sales tax audit and 
audit of Collective Investment Scheme companies, under the 
Securities and Exchange Board of India (SEBI) Act, 1992, and 
the Regulations framed there under. Rapid changes on account 
of liberalisation and globalisation of economy taking place in 
today’s market economy have further opened up avenues of 
opportunities for chartered accountants to many challenging 
and rewarding career options. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants of India (ICAI) 
has an important role to play in training a student aspiring to 
become a CA. It is a statutory body set up on 1 July 1949, 
under the Chartered Accountants Act, 1949, enacted by 
Parliament to make provision for regulation of the profession 
of Chartered Accountants in India. The major functions of the 


ICAI include: holding the examination for Chartered 
Accountancy profession, conducting of post-qualification 
membership courses, exercising professional supervision over 
members of the Institute, carrying on activities for regulation 
and development of the profession, and maintaining ethical 
standards. 

The ICAI has its headquarters at New Delhi and five 
Regional Offices at Mumbai, Chennai, Kolkata, Kanpur, and 
New Delhi. It has 96 branches, spread all over the country. It 
has also set up 11 chapters outside India. 

The ICAI has introduced a new scheme of education and 
training with effect from 1 October 2001. In order to become a 
CA person, one has to qualify the PE-I (Professional 
Education) and the PE-II Examinations, complete a computer 
training programme, undergo practical training for 3 years, 
pass the Final Examination and attend compulsory courses 
on general management and communications skill. 10+2 passed 
students or graduates with less than specified marks can get 
entry in PE-I. Direct enrolment in PE-II is allowed to commerce 
graduates with 50 per cent marks non-commerce: graduates, 
with mathematics as a subject, securing 60 per cent marks, or 
other graduates with 55 per cent marks, or the candidates who 
have passed the Final Examination of the ICWAI or the ICSI. 
The PE-I examination comprises papers in accounting, 
mathematics and statistics, economics, business communica- 
tion, and organization and management. PE-II comprises 
accounting, auditing, corporate laws, management accounting 
and financial analysis, cost management, management 
information and control systems, direct-and indirect-taxes. 


COST ACCOUNTANCY 


Cost and works accountants render valuable services to 
industrial and commercial organisations. They are basically 
concerned with the management of business, trade and 
industry through accounting, with emphasis on cost 
management. 

The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants of India 
(ICWAD) is the professional body, specialised in the field of 
cost and management accountancy in India. The Institute is 
a statutory body, established under an Act of Parliament, viz, 
the Cost and Works Accountants Act, 1959. It has its national 
headquarters at Kolkata and four regional offices located at 
New Delhi, Chennai, Mumbai and Kolkata. Moreover, there 
are 92 chapters, located in major towns all over India and six 
overseas centres. The objectives of the Institute are promotion 
of the profession of the cost and management accountancy, 
development of members and ensuring sound professional 
ethics. 

Any person, who is above 17 years of age and has obtained 
a Bachelor's degree in any discipline, can be directly enrolled 
for the Intermediate examination. Those who do not possess 
any degree but have passed the 1042 examination are required 
to pass the Foundation Course examination, before getting 
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entry as a student for Intermediate examination. The 
Foundation course comprises papers in business fundamentals 
and economics, management and organisation, mathematics 
and statistics, and commercial law. The Intermediate course 
comprises papers in financial accounting, cost and 
management accounting, direct-and indirect-taxation, 
corporate laws, auditing, and quantitative methods. The 
Final course comprises papers in financial accounting, 
information technology, operations management, project 
management, management accounting, financial management 
and cost audit. 

There are 43 specified industries, which are required to 
maintain cost accounting records, by a qualified Cost 
Accountant, and audit their cost accounting records. Cost 
accountants are entitled to the certification job of Import/Export 
documents under the EXIM Policy. These industries include: 
cement, tyres, room air-conditioners, refrigerators, motor 
vehicles, aluminium, bulk drugs, sugar, chemicals, and 
fertilisers. 


COMPANY SECRETARYSHIP 


Company Secretary (CS) is an important officer of a company 
and is a vital link between its Board of Directors, shareholders, 
and the governmental and regulatory agencies. The Institute 
of Company Secretaries of India (ICSI) is a national 
professional body, established by an Act of Parliament, 
namely, the Company Secretaries Act, 1980, to develop and 
regulate the profession of company secretary in India. For 
becoming a competent professional company secretary, a 
person needs extensive training. 

A person desirous of pursing the CS course must pass the 
Foundation, Intermediate, and Final Examinations. For the 8 
months’ Foundation course, the minimum qualification is 10+2. 
The Foundation course comprises papers in business 
communication, economics, financial accounting, business law 
and management, and information system and quantitative 
techniques. A graduate in any discipline, other than Fine Arts, 
can directly enroll for the Intermediate course. The 
Intermediate course comprises papers in general laws, 
company accounts and costing, tax laws, management 
information system and corporate communication, company 
law, industrial law, securities law and regulation of financial 
markets, and secretarial practice. A student who has completed 
the Intermediate course shall get entry to the Final course. 
The Final course comprises papers in company law, secretarial 
audit, financial, treasury and foreign exchange management, 
corporate restructuring, banking and insurance law, direct- 
and indirect-taxation, human resource management and 
industrial relations and world trade organization (WTO), 
international trade, joint ventures and foreign collaboration 
and secretarial practice. 

Companies having a paid-up share capital of Rs 50 lakhs or 
more must have a whole-time company secretary. All 
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companies seeking a listing on any stock exchange are required 
to have a full-time company secretary. A company having a 
paid-up share capital above Rs 10 lakhs and up to Rs 50 lakhs 
is required to attach to its annual report, a compliance 
certificate from a practicing company secretary to the effect 
that the company has complied with all the provisions of the 
Companies Act. The company secretary in the whole-time 
practice can conduct the secretarial audit of a company for 
the purpose of giving the compliance certificate. 

The Institute of Company Secretaries of India has 
headquarters at New Delhi, and regional offices at Mumbai, 
Kolkata, New Delhi and Chennai. It has also 37 Chapters and 
20 Satellite Chapters, located in various cities all over India. 


Thus, commerce education in India has emerged as one of 
the most promising pursuits and hence, one of the most 
popular disciplines at present. This is reflected in the fast 
expansion in the student enrolment in commerce and 
vocationalisation and professionalisation of commerce 
education and also the market position and societal demands. 
The globalisation and liberalisation of economy in India have 
opened new challenges before the commerce education in the 
present time. The University Grants Commission has tried to 
tune the commerce education to suit the present and future 
needs and has come out with the Curriculum Development 
Report on Commerce. It puts a new life and blood in to the 
curriculum of commerce. 
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COMMERCIALISATION OF EDUCATION 


M.M. Ansari 


INTRODUCTION 


The impact of education is intense and pervasive on almost 
all human activities. In the knowledge economy, professional 
and personal development of people through education and 
training are critical for ensuring social progress and economic 
growth. In economic sense, investment in education is 
profitable. Parents of successive generations have, therefore, 
been concerned about the level and quality of schooling of 
their children. As education and training provide tangible 
benefits to stakeholders, mainly the society, individuals and 
institutions, they participate in the process of planning, 
management and financing of education. The extent of socio- 
economic gains derived from education and the resource costs 
borne by stakeholders, namely the beneficiary students and 
service providers, widely differ for various levels and types of 
courses. The measurement of such benefits and costs are, 
however, fraught with many conceptual and measurement 
difficulties. The socio-economic benefits reaped by students 
over the entire span of working life are, therefore, accepted 
axiomatically. It is generally perceived that the costs of not 
acquiring new knowledge and skills are more than the costs of 
obtaining them. In fact, the costs of provision of educational 
services brone by the Government or private providers and 
students/parents, are, therefore, considered equal to or less 
than the expenditure incurred by the beneficiary students. 
The expected gains from education and training generate high 
demand for educational services, which when not provided 
by the government or other philanthropic organisations, 
encourage private investors and entrepreneurs to offer various 
courses on self-financing basis. When profit motives dominate 
and quality of education is sacrificed or fees and other charges 
levied in excess of expenditure on services provided, such 
educational ventures are generally termed as commercial. 
The private service providers exploit the prevailing 
excessive demand for education and operate with profit 
motives and they charge high fees. The reasons for demand 
can be two-fold: the inability of the government to provide 
education to all those who need or desire it; and the inability 
of government agencies to provide education of quality 
perceived to be worthwhile. A large number of aided and un- 
aided private institutions generate surpluses, which are not 
necessarily ploughed back for investment in improving the 
quality and relevance of programmes or for improving access 
of education among deprived groups. Excess of revenue 


collection, through fees and various charges, over expenditure 
incurred on offer of programmes by educational institutions 
is considered as a commercial activity. For such activity, 
professional and technical programmes have opened a large 
market in view of the fact that they are economically rewarding. 
It is here that private service providers find a fertile ground for 
undertaking their activities on a commercial basis. 

In general, commercialisation of education is not accepted 
and approved by the society, particularly by the countries like 
India, which have a democratic polity. As educational demands 
of traditionally deprived groups remain largely un-met, the 
Governments are committed to provide free and compulsory 
education for all. There are two major reasons for this. First, it 
is believed that the long term benefits of education accrue 
more to the society than individuals, and therefore the 
Government should assure education for all. Primary education 
is a fundamental right in the Constitution of India. Second, 
inequality of opportunities and provisions for educational 
services contribute to inter-personal, inter-regional and inter- 
generational disparities of all forms. These perpetuate socio- 
economic disparities and hamper national development. 
Moreover, India’s long history, tradition and culture of 
imparting knowledge and training have put pious obligations 
on the duty conscious society for providing worthwhile 
education. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
COMMERCIALISATION OF EDUCATION 


Many factors have encourage commercialisation of education, 
which include, for example, the following: 

The socio-economic benefits over the entire span of 
working life accrue more to educated and trained persons and, 
therefore, attempts are made by students and their parents to 
obtain good education at even high private costs. The demand 
for various types and levels of courses is much higher than 
available places/seats for learning in credible institutions. To 
meet excess demand, private commercial shops have been 
established in almost every part of the country. These 
institutions have received social support. A lack of effective 
mechanism to identify and discourage institutions that are 
offering commercialised education has created an environment 
for mushrooming of such institutions. 

The promotion of private sector in education is justified on 
social, economic and cultural grounds. And to make it a 
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success, educational policies and programmes are accordingly 
designed. Administrative and legal support is provided to the 
service providers, many of whom circumvent for pecuniary 
gains government policies and legal provisions. At times, the 
nexus between service providers and decision makers, who 
often belong to the same socio-economic group, creates 
obstacles in checking commercialism in education. The 
inability of the government, due mainly to financial constraints, 
to create and strengthen infrastructure for meeting the growing 
demand for education is mainly responsible for increased 
commercial activities in education. The periodic surveys, 
undertaken by the NCERT, to assess the educational 
infrastructure—the schools, teachers and other learning 
support services—indicate deficiencies in facilities to attract 
and retain students for quality teaching and learning. A large 
number of students, therefore, do not enroll for basic education 
and those who do so, a majority of them drop out before 
completing elementary education. Gross and not enrolment 
ratios therefore compare unfavourable for India, as compared 
to advanced countries. Private sectors, therefore, find it 
profitable to invest in education, for commercial reasons, 
particularly for those who can afford to to meet the costs of 
eduction. And, last but not the least, lack of effective control 
—legal, administrative and academic—has further accentuated 
the growth of commercial activities in education. 


IMPLICATIONS OF COMMERCIALISATION OF 
EDUCATION 


In countries like India, which continue to have unequal 
distribution of income and wealth for different historical 
reasons, such as feudal character of the society, mixed 
economic systems, etc., redistributive measures like 
progressive taxation of goods and services and other 
measures for transfer of income from rich to poor are not 
enough, especially for realising the Constitutional objective 
of establishing a socialistic pattern of society. The economic 
and administrative measures are not only inadequate but also 
prove to be counter productive due to democratic polity and 
influence of better-off sections in the political process. It is, 
therefore, considered desirable to use the instruments of 
eduction and training to empower the socially, politically and 
economically weaker sections of the society. In India, about 
40 per cent of the total population do not have worthwhile 
assets for generation of income to support their minimum 
requirements for maintaining a decent standard of living. They 
are largely wage earners in the un-organised sector. The levels 
of education, training and skills of the workforce determine 
the wages and salaries in the knowledge intensive economy. 
In view of this, commercialisation of education has hardly 
offered any opportunity of learning to them, and this is the 
reason that they have lagged far behaind in so far as their 
contribution to productivity growth and economic 
development is concerned. Such an approach of providing 


education impinges upon the national endeavours to equalise 
educational opportunities for all. The wide spread existence 
of such disparities across groups and regions give rise to 
discontent and disturb harmonious relations between different 
sections of the society. Further, some institutions operating 
on commercial basis exploit the motivated students without 
assuring quality of education and, in effect, have brought 
down quality of education. One of the important implications 
is on the fundamental right to eduction and also the 
Constitutional obligations of the state. These rights and 
obligations have been eclipsed under the growing influence 
of commercialisation of education. Further, the nefarious and 
cut-throat competitions have also brought in new problems in 
education. Commercial shops, having freedom to close any 
time, have left the students half-way in the process of learning. 
And, the institutions that survive such competitions 
excessively exploit students by way of levying un-economic 
fees and charges for various services. 


COMMERCIALISATION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


The Constitution of India under Article 45 has stipulated for 
providing free education for all children up to 14 years of age 
by the state. The realisation of this target has, however, 
remained elusive, mainly because of deficiency in school 
infrastructure and paucity of resources to cater to educational 
needs of eligible population groups. For historical reasons, 
education in India has been provided by the government in 
parternership with private sector/NGOs with a view to supple- 
menting Government efforts for augmenting opportunities for 
teaching and learning. It is this approach of educational 
enterprise that encourages private initiatives. And, the 
developments in this area present a picture of light and shade. 

The contribution of private sector is commendable in 
expanding schooling facilities as well as in providing quality 
education. The surveys of school facilities by NCERT and 
other sporadic research studies reveal that nearly 15 per cent 
schools are established and maintained by private sector/ 
NGOs. Over 60 per cent of such institutions are aided by 
Government, mainly for payment of salaries of teaching and 
non-teaching staff. Some others have obtained land and other 
facilities at concessional rates. And quality of education 
provided by them is of high standard as evident from the fact 
that most technical and professional personnel in India are 
the products of private schools, which have set and 
maintained high educational standards. Private schools cater 
to wealthy and rich sections of the society and charge high 
fees, so much so that they generate enough surpluses and 
earn huge un-accounted profits, which is generally referred to 
as Commercialisation of Education. 

The relationship between private service providers and 
the rich of the society, including decision makers, facilitate 
the creation of a separate schooling system for privileged 


groups, which, in turn, perpetuates education induced socio- 
economic disparities in the society. The fee structure of private 
schools is not only prohibitive since the seats are limited, 
they are rationed and allocated among the highest bidders of 
donations. The poor cannot dream of schooling in such 
schools because of high private costs of education. The 
supply constraints for good schooling are the main reasons 
for commercialising of education, which leads to further 
marginalisation of the poor. 

School facilities are largely provided by the government 
— the centre, states and local bodies. A majority of students 
attend such schools; about 50 per cent of the enrolled children 
drop out before completing primary education. This proportion 
rises to about 70 per cent at the secondary level, as evident 
from Educational Statistics published by the Department of 
Education of the MHRD. A major factor responsible for high 
dropout/failure rate is that the school environment is not 
conducive to teaching and learning due to such factors as 
teacher absenteeism, un-trained teachers, lack of classrooms 
and other teaching aids. As a result of these deficiencies, a 
large number of privately managed ‘teaching shops’ or 
tutorial schools have come into existence everywhere. 
These schools are run on commercial lines. A number of 
them assure high academic performance of students and 
adopt aggressive methods of publicity, which enable them to 
attract students from rich families who can pay high tuition 
fees and other school charges. There is, thus, rampant increase 
in commertial activities in education even at the level of 
education which the government is constitutionally obliged 
to provide. 


COMMERCIALISATION OF SECONDARY/SENIOR 
SECONDARY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


The data on institutions by management and enrolment of 
students published by the Government of India reveal that at 
10+2 level, over 25 per cent students attend private schools. 
The extent to which such schools commercialise education or 
earn profits is hard to determine. The data on sources and 
methods of funding and unit costs of education in such 
schools are not compiled by any agency. The establishment 
of a chain of schools that have proliferated overtime under 
the umbrella of parent organisations, i.e., Trusts/NGOs reflects 
that these institutions generate resources, mainly through fees 
and donations. The establishment of over hundreds of Delhi 
Public Schools, in India and abroad, is merely an example of 
such a chain of schools. 

Most students, especially those who attend government 
schools terminate their education on completion of +2 stage. 
A majority of them, therefore, need vocational preparedness 
to enter the world of work. The National Policy on Education 
(1986) has stipulated that at least 50 per cent students at 
secondry stage should be diverted to vocational stream. 
Against this, less than 5 per cent students at present enrolled 
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in vocational stream. A large proportion of students, therefore, 
seek support of private institutions, which provide on 
computer education, function in a corporate mode with profit 
motives. Institutions that offer quality programmes are likely 
to attract more students than they can accommodate, They, 
thus, exploit the excess demand situation by offering places 
at higher charges. As such, there is no mechanism either to 
check malpractices, if any, or to suitably match the demand for 
a supply of training needs so that exploitation of students can 
be minimised. Private teaching and training institutions exist 
almost in every city and in almost all the vocational streams. 
They have assured demand for vocational courses. The 
economic value of such courses, as perceived by service 
providers and beneficiary students, determine the extent of 
commercialisation in vocational education offered by private 
sector. 

A large number of students, who do not join colleges/ 
universities as regular students, are allowed to appear as 
external/non-collegiate (private) students, degree level 
examinations. Many of them attend private coaching centres, 
which charge high fees. Such centres are large in number, 
particularly in states like U.P., Bihar, Punjab, etc., which have 
not banned the private appearance of students for degree 
examinations. However, wherever it has been banned, 
correspondence course institutions have taken almost similar 
advantage. Institutions too generate surpluses that are utilised 
for the purposes other than education and training of students 
who contribute to the generation of surplus funds for these 
institutions. 


COMMERCIALISATION OF POST-SECONDARY/ 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


At post-secondary level, educational activities are diverse. 
And because of the partnership between the centre and the 
states, on the one hand, and government and the private sector, 
on the other, the management of post-secondary level 
institutions, mainly university level institutions, considerably 
differs. It is observed that commercialisation in education is 
associated with the institutions, which are under private 
management. Because most such institutions claim to operate 
on no-profit and no-loss basis, the extent of revenue generation 
for profit motives is difficult to determine due to financial and 
accounting gimmicks, as practised by them. 

In the wake of liberalisation policies, a large number of 
technical and professional institutions have been allowed to 
be established by apex bodies like UGC, AICTE and other 
professional statutory bodies, on self-financing basis. The 
activities of most of these institutions are not necessarily 
philanthropic. The self-financing institutions are sponsored . 
by the trusts, which are often supported by industrial houses 
and commercial organisations. 
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Tax laws are favourable to educational institutions since 

donors enjoy tax concessions to the extent of 50-125 per cent 
for donations to different educational and research activities. 
As per the directive of the Supreme Court of India, they adopt 
wide ranging high fee policies for free and payment seats and 
management quota and foreign students. The institutions 
hardly provide any information on fees that they charge; nor 
do they keep proper records so as to evade and avoid legal 
actions. Such an act of fund raising is not only un-ethical but 
also tantamount to commercialisation of education. And the 
wide-spread increase in such activities is attributable mainly 
to inadequate government support for creation of facilities to 
meet the growing demand for quality education. Lack of 
effective control and regulation by apex bodies aggravate the 
problems of commercialisation in education. 

There are, however, instances of effective control exercised 
by apex statutory bodies on excessive commercialisation of 
education. For instance, the National Council for Teacher 
Education, a statutory authority for regulation of teacher 
education in the country, strictly monitored the implementation 
of guidelines evolved for offer of BEd/MEd programmes 
through distance mode. A number of distance education 
centres, established by conventional universities, were able 
to enroll several thousand students without any regard to 
quality assurance. Such institutes were not only able to collect 
more money than what they were spending on development 
and delivery of quality materials and infrastructure, but also 
diluted the procedure for admission and assessment of 
performance. The sole objective of such institutions was to 
earn profits by the universities, most of which fall under the 
states' sector. The growth of their activities and the elements 
of commercialism have been checked to a certain extent by the 
NCTE. The other technical and professional statutory bodies 
have also been curbing this menace. 

Of late, the University Grants Commission, an apex body 
for promotion and financing of university education, has 
allowed some universities to establish ‘off-campuses’ to offer 
degree/diploma programmes. The states’ universities 
themselves do generally not manage such *off-campuses'. 
Rather, universities have delegated the authority to private 
institutions, which operate on revenue/fee sharing basis and 
that without ensuring minimum infrastructure—staff and 
teaching-learning support systems—as stipulated by the 
UGC. As funding support by the UGC to the universities, 
which are on its grant list, is restricted due to general paucity 
of funds, commercial approach of such universities is tolerated 
by the UGC. This is evident from the fact that effective controls 
have hardly been exercised to minimise the operation of such 

activities. A number of universities are thus franchising 
degree/diploma programmes for earning money. This is a recent 
phenomenon, which is spreading the menace of franchising 
education. 
z A majority of open and distance learning institutions are 
similarly generating surplus money, which is utilised for 


subsidisation of education in conventional system. The 
manner in which they run many programmes are commercial 
and/or self-financing in nature as they recover more money 
from students by way of fees than the expenditure incurred 
by them in providing relevant services. The data base prepared 
by the Distance Education Council proves the point. 

As a result, quality of eduction is sacrificed on the pretext 
of either promoting collaboration between public and private 
sector institutions for expediting educational progress or 
reaching the un-reached, particularly in the context of distance 
education institutions. 

Likewise, a large number of foreign universities, mainly 
from advanced countries, are franchising university degrees 
in partnership with private institutions, which are operating in 
company mode to earn profits. Commercial activities in 
education, thus, remain un-checked. Even though degrees/ 
diplomas awarded by such institutions are not recognised in 
India, there are many takers of their programmes even by 
paying high fees, as the perceived gain of obtaining education 
from such institutions is very high. Students of such institutes 
expect to migrate to advanced countries for higher education 
and employment. This is facilitated by effective placement 
services offered by these institutions and/or international 
accreditation status of foreign universities. Such expectations, 
as above, induce private demand for education from better- 
off sections which, in effect, encourages institutes to 
commercialise their activities. 

Of late, educational loans are being provided at lenient 
terms to students who opt for various courses offered by self- 
financing institutions. The anticipated crisis in payment of 
high fees is thus averted which, in turn, induce commercia- 
lisation in education by foreign universities in association 
with local partners and other self-supporting educational 
institutions. There are umpteen number of such institutions 
in the country, and their number is rising with the professional 
support of foreign Embassies in India. The extent of 
commercialism in their activities is hard to determine, because 
an effective mechanism and will to check are lacking. Statutory 
bodies responsible for promotion, co-ordination and 
maintenance of standards of education at different levels and 
types of programmes have paid scant attention to the growing 
menace of commercialisation of education. 


CONCLUSION 


The Government’s failure to fulfil its mandatory obligations of 
making adequate provisions for education, commensurate with 
the requirements for quality teaching and learning, is chiefly 
responsible for encouraging commercial activities in 
education. Lack of effective regulations by apex bodies has 
also contributed to the phenomenon of commercialism at all 
levels of education. As education is profitable, socially and 
economically, parents and their wards have little options. They: 
are, therefore, easily exploited either by paying high un- 


economic costs of education or by foregoing quality education, 
which in any case create all forms of disparities. 

The functioning of public and private sector partnership 
requires to be reviewed for effective management of education 
systems. To ensure even distribution of economic benefit of 
development, it is critical to equalise educational opportunities 
through effective control on commercialisation of education. 
The Government, particularly educational councils, which 
have been established to provide academic leadership and 
guidance on issues like determination and maintenance of 
standards should evolve acceptable norms for effective 
functioning and monitoring of institutions, especially under 
these private management. Not only the prescribed standards 
should be insisted upon, but the compliance from institutions 
should also be regularly sought. The fees and other charges 
should be levied in relation to the costs of education. The 
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institutes, moreover, should regularly file their Income Tax 
Returns to ensure transparency in financial management. 
Government bodies responsible for accreditation and 
recognition of institutions should give due weightage to the 
aspects of commercialisation in offer of various courses. The 
approach to the development of education of all types and 
levels should duly focus on augmenting opportunities for 
learning for all as well as assuring quality of education without 
unduly burdening the deprived groups, who ought to be 
empowered through worthwhile education and training. In 
the knowledge society, knowledge seekers are the key agents 
of social transformation and for ensuring competitiveness of 
economy. The costs and finance aspects of education should, 
therefore, receive due attention of decision makers and service 
providers for strengthening the education systems which, in 
turn, is critical for national development. 
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COMMISSIONS ON EDUCATION 


Kuldip Kaur 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper focuses on those entries which have direct 
relevance and linkages in shaping or reshaping the subjects 
concerning development of education. The Commissions on 
different subjects of education have been set up from time to 
time to review and suggest ways and means for the 
improvement in the system of education. The issues related 
to education have been discussed, but the paper mainly 
unfolds the objectives and important recommendations of the 
Commissions. The Commissions discussed in this paper are 
those, constituted either by centre or by some state 
governments. These have been arranged chronologically in 
ascending order since the first Indian Education Commission 
(1882). 


INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION (1882) 


Lord Ripon appointed Indian Education Commission 
under the Chairmanship of W.W. Hunter to inquire into 
the development of elementary education throughout the 
empire and suggest means by which this could be extended 
and improved everywhere. The Commission also inquired 
about: 


() condition of primary education and the methods of its 
expansion; 
(ii) position of State and Missionary institutions; 
(iii) attitude of government towards private enterprise; and 
(iv) system of grant-in-aid. 


The Commission discussed about indigenous education, 
primary education, secondary education, college and 
university education, system of grant-in-aid, women education, 
Muslim education, education of scheduled castes and 
backward classes, aboriginals and hill tribes. 

The indigenous systems of education (Hindu and 
Muslim), then prevailing in India did not influence the modern 
system of Indian education to any great extent. The 
Commission examined the existing condition of education in 
each province and recommended that only those institutions 
should be called indigenous institutions that were run 


according to Indian traditions of education and further 
suggested: 


(i) government should encourage such institutions; 

(ii) no restrictions should be imposed on admissions; 

(ii) government should not interfere in their curriculum; 

(iv) government should grant special financial aid for 
inclusion of subjects of practical value in life; 

(v) training of teachers of these institutions should be 
arranged; and 

(vi) poor students should be given stipends. 


The Commission felt that primary education had not 


received due attention, and therefore it recommended: 


@) primary education should be useful for general life of 
the people at large; 

(ii) medium of instruction should be vernaculars or Indian 
languages; 

(ii) curriculum at the primary stage should be free hand at 
State level; 

(iv) finances for the village and city schools should be 
separated; 

(v) primary education should exclusively claim on local 
educational funds and should also have a larger claim 
on provincial revenue; 

(vi) the control of primary education should be transferred 
to District and Municipal Boards; and 

(vii) extend primary education to backward classes and 
specially amongst the aboriginals and hill tribes and 
low castes through exemption of fees. 


The Commission declared that elementary education 
should be considered the first charge on the ‘fostering care of 
the state’ and that all government secondary schools should 
be gradually transferred to ‘local, native management’. At high 
school level, there should be two streams, one leading to the 
entrance examination for the university and the other of a 
more practical character, intended to train the young people 
for commercial, vocational and non-literary pursuits. The 
Commission suggested: 


(i) means for expanding secondary education; 
(ii) measures for removing its defects; 
(ii) training of secondary teachers; 
(iv) continue English as medium of instruction; and 
(v) introduce industrial or commercial career courses. 


The Commission drew the attention of the local government 
to the need of providing or extending the means of collegiate 
education at several places and recommended that the rate of 
aid to each college be determined by the strength of the staff, 
the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the 
institution, and the wants of the locality. The number of 
students receiving free education should be limited. Private 
colleges should be authorised to receive lesser fee as 
compared to government colleges. Meritorious and promising 
students may be sent to foreign countries for higher education 
on the government scholarships. 

The Commission deplored the slow progress of Women’s 
education, hence it recommended that public funds of all 
kinds—local, municipal and provincial—should be chargeable 
in an equitable proportion for the support of girls’ schools as 
well as of boys’ schools. To bring about all round development 
of girls’ education, the Commission suggested that 
government should give liberal grants to private girls’ schools, 
award grants to women teachers, prescribe a simple syllabus 
in girls’ primary schools, start women normal schools, and 
organise a separate inspectorate for girls’ education. An 
examination in subjects suitable for girls should be established 
as an alternative to the matriculation examination. 

The Commission was in favour of training institutions both 
for primary and secondary school teachers, therefore 
recommended that ‘an examination in the principles and 
practice of teaching be instituted, success in which should, 
hereafter, be a condition of permanent employment as a teacher 
in any secondary school, government or aided’. The 
Commission also expressed concern about in-service education 
and recommended the need of brief training courses for the 
working teachers. It also maintained that there was need to 
give a separate and distinct type of training to graduate and 
undergraduate teachers, both in terms of the course of training 
and the syllabus. 

Literacy centres were recommended to make the masses 
literate as the Commission pointed the existence of night 
schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. The Commission 
also recommended that an attempt should be made to prepare 
a moral textbook on fundamental principles. The Commission 
recognised the need for the education of Scheduled castes, 
Backward classes, Aboriginals, Hill Tribes and Muslims and 
recommended that all government schools should be directed 
to admit children of Scheduled castes and Backward classes. 
Teachers and inspectors should make judicious effects to 
remove caste prejudices. The Aboriginals and Hill tribes 
should not be charged any fee. Every effort should be made 
to popularise Muslim education with allocation of special 
funds. Special schools should be opened for the children of 
Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs and Talukdars.' 


INDIAN UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION (1902) 


Lord Curzon appointed Indian Universities Commission under 
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the Chairmanship of T. Raleigh to inquire into the condition 
and prospects of the Universities established in British India, 
and to suggest ways and means for the organisation and 
working of Indian Universities, and to elevate the standard of 
university teaching, and to promote the advancement of 
learning. The Commission dealt with the problems of courses 
of study including science and arts, methods of examinations, 
place of examinations, appointment of examiners and subjects 
of examinations. Proposals for new universities and local limits 
of the universities were also discussed. Arrangements of 
scholarships and hostel facilities of students were included. 
The Commission's recommendations mainly covered the 
following five topics: 


(i) the reorganisation of university governance; 

(ii) strict and systematic supervision of the colleges by 
the university and the imposition of more exacting 
conditions of affiliation; 

(iii) the attention to conditions under which students live 
and work; 

(iv) the assumption of teaching functions by the university 
within defined limits; and 

(v) substantial changes in curricula, and in the methods 
of examination. 


Besides, the Commission considered the question of the 
inadequacy of purely secular education but declared that 
traditional religion should not be considered as a subject of 
study in universities, and neither should any religion be given 
a place in the syllabus, nor, should any faculty of theology be 
created. 

The Commission's views were embodied in the Indian 
Universities Act 1904, which regularised the constitution of 
governing bodies and tightened the control of the universities 
over their affiliated colleges, and made the control of the 
government over university policy more direct and effective 
than it had hitherto been. This resulted in secondary education 
coming even more under the domination of the universities, 
as schools had to be recognised by the universities. This 
situation continued till the establishment of separate Boards 
of Secondary Education and the introduction of secondary 
school leaving examination in the States.? 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION (1917-19) 


The government under the Chairmanship of M.E. Sadlar 
appointed the Calcutta University Commission to inquire into 
the conditions and prospects of the University of Calcutta. 
But, the Commission also dealt with other aspects of education. 
In the opinion of the Commission, fundamental changes were 
needed in the secondary education for the sake of improving 
University education. The Commission thought that 
secondary and higher education are interlinked and 
recommended: 
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@ admission to the University should take place after 
the Intermediate stage and this stage should be 
Separated from the University; 

Q) diversification of courses should be introduced; 

(ii) Vernacular should be medium of instruction, except 
for teaching of English and Mathematics; 

(iv) instructions should be given in medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, commerce, education, science and arts; 

(V) classes should be small so that teacher and students 

, May come closer to each other; and 

(vi) @ Board of Secondary and Intermediate examination 

Should be established in each province. 


The Commission Viewed that a radical reform is necessary for 
the university, therefore suggested: 


G) government control over the universities should be 
less and flexible; 

(ii) university teachers should be appointed by Selection 

d Committee constituted specially for the purpose; 

(ii) oriental studies should be cultivated and courses like 
engineering, education, medicine, law, agriculture and 
technological should be provided; 

Gv) such affiliated colleges, either located within campus 
9r outside the campus should be treated as part and 
parcel of the university; and 

(V) degree course should be of 3 years. 


Regarding Calcutta University, the Commission considered 
the prospects of women's education, oriental studies, 
Professional and vocational training, media of instruction and 
examination, internal administration and organisation, and 
modern Indian languages. For the expansion of women’s 
education, the Commission recommended: 


© government should start ‘Purdah’ schools for those 

girls whose parents wished to educate them up to the 
.. 8e of 15-16 years; 

Gi) a special Board of women's education should be 
Created in the Calcutta University. This Board should 
9rganise special course for women and should offer 
them special facilities for teacher training and medical 

,. education; and 
(ii) Co-education should be encouraged. 


The Postgraduate classes should be thrown open for 
ee equally with men on the opening of a new department 
^ Vide and that education should be introduced as one 
or fe Subjects for the degree course. The Commission 
Mad that an introduction to the methods of teaching 
"s. ed M one of the subjects at the intermediate stage 
Er eren A option should be offered in all the women's 
forie Us dens for the "licentiate in training diploma’ and 
v lor of training degree’ was to be given in women's 


colleges under the direction of the university department of 
education. Medical education also received the attention of 
the Commission and a scheme was formulated to train Indian 
nurses and midwives. Steps were also suggested to improve 
the quality of the mistresses. Besides, they were allowed to 
join even postgraduate classes. A liberal policy was, thus, 
followed in promoting the education of women. 

In regard to training of teachers of Calcutta University, the 
Commission recommended: 


(i) the number of trained teachers should be increased; 
(ii) education should be made a subject of study at the 
Intermediate and BA examination; and 
(iii) department of education should be created at the 
university of Calcutta and Dacca. 


The Commission encouraged the need of technological 
and vocational education in view of technological and 
industrial development of India, therefore, recommended: 


(i) courses of Intermediate colleges should be revised 
and given a vocational bias; 

(ii) professional and vocational courses should be 
introduced in the Universities; and 

(ii) Inter-University Board should be established in order 
to maintain coordination in the working of various 
Indian Universities.’ 


SARGEANT COMMISSION (1944) 


The Government of India appointed the Sargeant Commission 
to examine ‘Post-War Educational Development’ in India. Its 
findings were popularly known as the Sargeant Plan. The plan 
estimated the expenditure both from public and private sources 
at the level of Pre-War costs. Education objectives and 
priorities were visibly reflected in the allocation of resources. 
The spectrum of basic education for compulsory enrolments 
of children of the 6-14 age group was the prime objective. The 
Commission also discussed about adult education, welfare of 
school children, school buildings, recruitment, training and 
conditions of services of teachers, technical education, 
selected admissions on merit with liberal financial assistance 
to talented but poor students. 

The importance of pre-primary education was recognised 
by the Commission and suggested that State government 
should take the responsibility by providing bright, well- 
equipped and well-staffed nursery schools. Provision of 
10,00,000 free places for nursery schools should be made for 
the age group of 3-6 years. Pre-primary education should in 
all cases be free and class should invariably be staffed with 
women teachers who have received special training for this 
work. The Commission recommended universal, free and 
compulsory education for all between 6-14 years of age. The 
plan reaffirmed that the three Rs by themselves could no longer 


be regarded as adequate equipment for efficient citizenship. 
The Commission also discussed about Basic education and 
recommended that it be adopted as the national scheme of 
elementary education. 

The Commission emphasised the importance of universal 
education at the elementary stage and suggested: 


(i) the high school course should cover six years and the 
normal age of admission should be about eleven; 

Gi) high schools should be of two main types: 
(a) academic, and 
(b) technical; 

Gii) the curriculum in all cases should be as circumstances 
permit and should not be unduly restricted by the 
requirement of universities or examining bodies; and 

(iv) entry to high schools should be on a selective basis. 


The Commission also suggested that intermediate course 4 


should be abolished and whole of this course should be 
covered in the high school. The 2 years of intermediate course 
should be transferred to the high schools and to the 
universities. The minimum duration of the university degree 
course should be 3 years. 

The Commission accepted the policy of the establishment 
and development of public schools in India, therefore, the 
public schools continued to develop in India. The Commission 
recommended: 


(i) adult education should be promoted for eradication of 
illiteracy; 

(ii) adult education as complementary to free and 
compulsory primary education should be made to solve 
the problem of illiteracy; 

Gii) the responsibility for adult education must rest with 
the state but every effort should be made to ensure 
the aid of suitable voluntary organisations whenever 
available; and 

(iv) comprehensive arrangements should form an integral 
part for the complete liquidation of illiteracy. 


The Commission recommended about teachers training: 


() provision should be made for training different 
categories of teachers—2 years for pre-primary, 2 years 
for junior basic (primary); 3 years for senior basic 
teachers; 2 years for undergraduate in high schools 
and 1 year for graduates; 

suitable persons for teaching jobs should be picked 
up during the last 2 years of their high school course 
and they should be given stipends for receiving teacher 
training; 

refresher courses should be organised for giving 
in-service education to teachers; 


Gi 


— 
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(iv) research facilities should be provided; and 
(v) teaching practice should be strengthened. 


The Commission recommended about the education of 


Provision for the mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped should form an essential part of a national 
system of education and should be administered by the 
education department. Handicapped children should not be 
receive special treatment at ordinary schools. The blind and 
deaf needed special educational arrangements including 
specially trained teachers. Particular care should be taken to 
train the handicapped, wherever possible, for remunerative 
employment and to find such employment for them.‘ 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION (1948-49) 


The Government of India appointed the University Education 
Commission under the Chairmanship of S. Radhakrishanan to 
consider Indian university education and suggest 
improvements and extension that may be desirable to suit the 
then and future requirements of the country. The Commission's 
terms of reference were very wide and included the aims and 
objects of university education and research in. India, the 
constitution, control functions with governments—central 
and provincial—their finance, the maintenance of highest 
standards of teaching and examination and a sound balance 
between the humanities and the sciences on the one hand 
and between pure science and technological training on the 
other, the medium of instruction, the organisation and co- 
ordination of advanced research, religious education, the 
teachers’ qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, and 
the maintenance of discipline among students, standard of 
teaching and courses of study, postgraduate training and 
research, and professional education such as agriculture, 
commerce, education, engineering and technology, law and 
business administration, improvement in examination system 
and the medium of instruction—both the Federal language 
and English. 

The Commission recommended about the administration 
of education at university level: 


G) university education should be placed in the Concurrent 
list; 

Gi) the concern of the Central government with universities 
should be confined to finance, coordination of facilities 
in special subjects, adoption of national policies, 
ensuring minimum standards of efficient administration 
and liaison between universities and national research 
laboratories and scientific surveys; 

(iii) a Central Grants Commission should be established 
for allocation of grants to universities; 
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(iv) Grants Commission should be helped by panels of 
experts in different branches; 

(v) there should be no university of a purely affiliation 
type: 

(vi) government colleges should be gradually transformed 
into constituent colleges of the university; 

(vii) private colleges should be recognised only on 
satisfying the university; 

(viii) colleges governing bodies should be properly 
constituted and the number of colleges affiliated to a 
university should be limited; 

(ix) the aim of an affiliated college should be to develop 
into a unitary university and later into a federative 
one; and 

(x) the authorities and committees of the university 
should be structured and varied. 


The Commission emphasised the three phases of 
education: 


(i) general education, which included information and 
experience of varied nature; 
` (ii) liberal education, which included creative, the 
constructive thought and action; and 
(iii) occupational education, which included specialised 
interests. 


The Commission deliberated upon the problem of the 
structure and standard of education and attempts were made 
for qualitative improvements. 

The Commission reviewed the position of secondary 
education and suggested: 


(i) the standard of admission to the university courses 
should correspond to that of the current intermediate 
examination after the completion of 12 years of study 
at a school and an intermediate college; 

(ii) in each province, a large number of intermediate 
colleges should be established; and 

(iii) in order to divert students to different vocations after 
10-12 years of schooling, a large number of 
occupational institutions should be opened. 


The Commission also suggested the course of study in the 
IX and X classes. The Commission recommended that the 
intermediate stages should be replaced by the higher 
secondary course, which should be of 4 years’ duration 
(84242). The Commission stressed the need to improve the 
quality and quantity of different classes of engineers and 
technologists, hence suggested: 


(i) steps should be taken to improve the existing 
engineering and technological institutes of the 
country; 

(ii) the number of engineering schools of different grades 
should be increased particularly for training of foremen, 


p" — 


craftsmen, draftsmen, overseers; 

(ii) the engineering courses of study include general 
education and basic physical and engineering 
sciences, and towards the end of the course 
specialisation in some specific field; 

(iv) steps should be taken to start without delay the higher 
technological institutes; and 

(v) the engineering colleges should not be controlled or 
dominated in their administration by ministries or the 
other government departments. They should be 
closely associated with universities. 


The Commission pointed out the urgent need of providing 
higher education to the rural masses and recommended: 


(i) special attention should be paid to the enrichment and 
development of higher education in rural areas; 

(i) rural education should evolve its own distinctive 
pattern; and 

(iii) it should release the creative energies of the rural 


people. 


To make rural universities and colleges more functional, 
the Commission recommended: 


(i) rural education should be administered mainly by 
persons who have been directly concerned with rural 
life and education: 

(ii) the administration of rural universities should also 
include a substantial minority entirely from out of its 
field to contribute objective judgment and criticism: 

(iii) new rural education should maintain independence. 
self-direction and equality: 

(iv) in each province. or in a group of small provinces. 

there should be a Rural Education Council; 

there should also be an All-India Rural Education 

Council, which should have sections concerned with 

the different levels of education such as general 

education, vocational and professional education, work 
programmes in education, and student counselling: 

(vi) basic education should be chiefly guided by the 
provincial council, college and university education 
by the National Council, and post-basic (secondary) 
education by both; 

(vii) these Councils and their sections should be recognised 
as appraising and accrediting agencies for rural 
education and should conduct educational research 
and strive to raise the quality of rural education; 

(viii) each institution should be autonomous, free to work 
out its own programme in its own way; 

(ix) heads of departments should prepare their own syllabi 
with the approval of the Academic Council of that 
college or university and should test the achievements 
of their students in their own way; 


(v 


(x) there should be no external examinations and each 
institution should determine its own credits or 
certificate; 
the rural university should have two governing bodies, 
a small Academic Council consisting of dozen or so 
members and dealing with educational policies, 
curricula, interrelation of fields and departments, 
student counselling, but not to undertake the day-to- 
day business and administrative management of the 
institutions; 

(xii) the second governing body might be called the 
Executive Council, which would be the overall authority 
to direct university policy, implement the major acts 
and proposals of the Academic Council and to deal 
with the administrative staff; and 

(xiii) the current administration of the university should be 
in the hands of the vice-chancellor with a few chief 
academic and business assistants. 


(xi 


The Commission recommended about the rural secondary 


schools: 


(i) the rural secondary school may be a residential one; 

(ii) the grounds and buildings of such schools should be 
planned and built like to well planned modern village; 

Gii) small units of 150—200 students should be constituted 
rather than mass schools; 
(iv) the secondary school should serve a group of villages; 

(v) every normal boy and girl should have the opportunity 
to continue schooling after the 7 or 8 years of basic 
schooling; 

(vi) the buildings of the schools should be very simple; 

(vii) the life of the school should follow the course of life of 
a good village; 

(viii) practical work should include subjects related to rural 
life and also one or more modern industries and 
manufacturing goods for sale; 

(x) where feasible the subject of study should be related 
to the practical work and life of the pupils; 

(x) such schools should develop a large element of self- 
support but the land, buildings and equipment should 
be supplied from public funds; and 

(xi) the duration of such school periods should be related 
to the entire span of education, and could be eight 
years for basic education, three to four years for 
secondary education, three years for college and two 
years for the master’s degree. 


The Commission further recommended: 


(i) institutions of higher learning should be located in 
rural areas; and 

(ii) the states should provide greater opportunities for 
agricultural education in rural area and in the schools 
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located therein; and 
Gü) there should be greater emphasis on crafts and others 
productive work in all schools. 


The Commission recommended about women and co- 
education: 


(i) education of women should be in conformity with the 

(ii) women should be given maximum facilities for 
education; 

Gii) women should be encouraged to acquire education of 
Home Economics and Home Management, 

(iv) lady teachers should be given the same pay as the 
male teachers get; 

(v) the ordinary amenities of life should be provided for 
women in colleges originally planned for men; and 

(vi) there should be no curtailment in educational 
opportunities for women but rather a great increase. 


The Commission was of the view that between the age 13 
and 18, separate schools for boys and girls were desirable. At 
higher education, women’s and men’s education should not 
in general be identical in all respects. The age of entry to 
degree colleges should be approximately eighteen. College 
education should be co-educational. Separate institutions at 
this level would mean unjustified increase in expenses, 
therefore co-educational institutions should be encouraged 
at the degree level. 

The problem of the training of secondary school teachers 
was considered by the Commission and it suggested: 


(i) the course should be remodelled and more time given 
to school practice in assessing the students’ 


performance; 

(ii) suitable schools should be used for practice training; 

(ii) students should be encouraged to take up these 
courses; 

(iv) the bulk of the staff of a training college should be 
recruited from people who had first hand experience of 
school teaching; 

(v) the courses on the theory of education should be 
flexible and adaptable to local circumstances, 

(vi) students should be encouraged to proceed to the 
Master’s degree only after some years of experience 
of teaching; and 

(vii) original work by professors and lecturers should be 
planned on all-India basis. 


The Commission recommended about religious education: 


(i) all educational institutions should start work with a 
few minutes of silent meditation; 

(i) in the first year of the degree course, lives of the great 
religious leaders should be taught; 
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(ii) in the second year, some selections of a universalistic 
character from the scriptures of the world should be 
studied; and 

(iv) in the third year, the central problems of the philosophy 
of religion should be considered.* 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION (1952-53) 


The Government of India under the Chairmanship of A. 
Lakshaman Swami Mudaliar appointed the Secondary 
Education Commission to examine the prevailing system of 
secondary education in the country and to suggest suitable 
measures for its reorganisation and improvement. The 
Commission discussed about the new organisational pattern, 
technical education, co-education, study of languages, 
curriculum and methods of teaching, the problems of finance, 
recruitment to public service, works and vocations, school 
buildings, equipment, inspection of schools, organisation and 
administration, health and physical education, improvement 
of teaching personnel, new approach to examination and 
teacher training. 

The Commission recommended on the following aspects: 


(i) defects of secondary education; 
(ii) aim of secondary education; 
Gii) new organisational pattern of secondary education; 
(iv) study of languages; 
(v) curriculum in secondary schools; 
(vi) syllabi; 
(vii) textbooks; 
(viii) dynamic methods of training, 
(ix) school libraries; 
(x) religious and moral instruction; 
(xi) the education of character; 
(xii) guidance and counselling; 
(xiii) physical welfare of students; 
(xiv) examination and evaluation; 
(xv) improvement of teachers; 
(xvi) teacher training; and 
(xvii) problems of administration. 


The Commission recommended that secondary education 
should commence after 4 or 5 years of primary or junior basic 
education: 


(i) middle or junior secondary or senior basic stage which 
should cover a period of 3 years; and 

(ii) a higher secondary stage which should cover a period 
of 4 years. 


The Commission suggested that the period of training at 
the secondary stage should be raised. The Commission 
proposed the abolition of the then intermediate (1042) stage 
to be replaced by the higher secondary stage. 


The Commission looked into the status of pre-primary/ 
nursery education in the country. The Commission also 
discussed about the public school system and suggested that 
public schools should not be special or exclusive institutions, 
but must have roots in the soil of the country. The Commission 
suggested for women education: 


(i) special facilities for the study of home science should 
be given in co-education or mixed schools; 

(ii) efforts should be made by State governments to open 
separate schools for girls wherever there was a demand 
for them; and 

(iii) every type of education open to men should be open 
to women. 


The Commission discussed that there can be no hard and 
fast policy with regard to co-education, where it is possible, 
separate schools for girls should be established. The 
Commission recommended for co-educational schools: 


(i) both female and male teachers must be appointed in 
these schools; 

(ii) there should be a provision for subjects such as music, 
home-craft, drawing, painting; 

Gi) separate retiring rooms, playing fields, sanitary 
conveniences should be provided for girls; 

(iv) there should be at least one woman teacher in the staff 
in rural schools, where the number of girls happens to 
be less; 

(v) special co-curricular activities suited to girls, such as 
home nursing, needle work and girl guide activities 
should be introduced; and 

(vi) women representatives should be taken on the 
management, so that they could see that necessary 
facilities for girls were actually provided . 


The Commission recommended for diversification 
of courses, hence multi-purpose schools were started at 
various places but these could not divert the students 
into different walks of life nor could they reduce the 
pressure on university admission. The Commission also 
recommended that the universal adoption of the National 
Certificate in Engineering formed by the All-India Council for 
Technical Education for the training of engineering 
supervisory personnel should include part-time training as 
well. 

The Commission recommended about teacher training: 


(i) there should be only two types of institutions for 
teacher training 

(a) for school leaving certificates, the period of training 
should be of 2 years, and 

(b) for graduates, initially the period should be of 1 
academic year, but should be extended as a long-time 
programme to 2 academic years; 


(ii) graduate teacher training institutions should be 
recognised by and affiliated to the Universities which 
should grant the degree, while the secondary grade 
training institutions should be under the control of a 
separate board appointed for the purpose; 

(iii) teacher trainees should receive training in one or more 
of the various extra-curricular activities; 

(iv) training colleges should, as a normal part of their work, 

arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in 

special subjects, practical training in workshops and 
professional conferences; 

training colleges should conduct research in various 

important aspects of pedagogy and for this purpose 

should have under their control an experimental or 
demonstration school; 

(vi) no fees should be charged, but all the student teachers 
should be given suitable stipends, and the teachers 
who are already in service should be given the same 
salary which they were already getting; 

(vii) all training colleges should provide adequate 
residential facilities for community life and other 
suitable activities for the trainees; 

(viii) only trained graduates with normally a minimum of 

three years’ teaching experience should be admitted 

for the Master's degree in education; 

there should be a free exchange between professors in 

training colleges, selected head masters of schools 

and inspecting officers; and 

(x) special part-time training courses should be organised 

to meet the shortage of women teachers. 


(v 


(ix 


The Commission realised the importance of religious and 
moral instructions and recommended: 


(i) religious instruction may be given in schools; 
(ii) but, it should be given outside the regular school hours; 
(iii) this instruction should be on voluntary basis; 
(iv) it should be confined to the children of the particular 
faith concerned; and 
(v) it should be given with the consent of the parents and 
the managements.° 


The Central and State governments accepted most of the 
recommendations of the Commission. It resulted that high 
schools were upgraded to higher secondary schools. The 
number of years of schooling was raised from 10 to 11 and it 
was to be made uniform throughout the country. 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION (1953) 
The President of India in pursuance of Article 340, appointed 


the Backward Classes Commission, under the Chairmanship 
of Kaka Sahib Kalelkar, to review the condition of all backward 
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classes. The Commission discussed almost all the aspects 
concerning problems and the progress of backward 
castes people and suggested ways and means for their 
improvement. Education was one of the aspects, and for 
it, the Commission discussed the causes of the educational 
backwardness of these classes and recommended 
suitable measures for its removal.’ The various causes 
of educational backwardness of the Backward Classes in 
general as identified by the Commission were approved by 
Parliament. 

The General Inspection Commission (1955) was appointed 
by University of Madras under the Chairmanship of A.L. 
Mudaliar, to report about the progress of Madras University. 
The Commission discussed about women education, physical 
instruction, games and sports along with other subjects as 
well as the overall development made by University of Madras. 
The Commission visited different colleges and made 
suggestions for management, students, teachers, and courses 
as well as for overall improvement of the University." 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION (1955) 


The Government of India appointed the Official Language 

Commission under the Chairmanship of B.G. Kher, to examine 

the progressive use of Hindi language for the official purposes 

of the Union. Besides the other discussions, the Commission 

also discussed about the union language and the educational 

system. The problem of language instruction and medium in 

education system was considered in view of Article 45 of the 

Directive Principles of State Policy in the Indian Constitution. 

The Commission suggested that the educational system must 

be reoriented to achieve the imparting of sufficient literacy in 

the Hindi language by the age limit of 14 years. The children 

undergoing compulsory education up to the age of 14 years 

in terms of Article 45 of the Constitution would receive 8 years 

of education and it should be desirable to provide for them 

3-4 years of instruction in Hindi. The Commission also 
recommended that Hindi language should be compulsory at 
the secondary school stage all over the country. For various 
reasons, Indian languages must eventually replace the English 
language as a general medium of higher education. In the case 
of scientific and technical educational institutions, where 
students drawn from different linguistic regions avail 
themselves of the instruction imparted, the Common medium 
of the Hindi language will have to be adopted; where students 
are drawn exclusively or almost wholly from a single linguistic 
group, the medium will have to be the regional language 
concerned. All such cases must be decided pragmatically on 
the specific merits of each. So far as the question of the 
linguistic medium of instruction is concerned the principle of 
‘autonomy of universities’ can in the final analysis, have only 
a qualified hearing and the national language policy must 
prevail.’ 
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SANSKRIT COMMISSION (1956) 


The Government of India under the Chairmanship of Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, appointed the Sanskrit Commission to 
consider the existing facilities for Sanskrit education in 
universities and non-university institutions, and to make 
proposals for promoting the study of Sanskrit including 
research, and to examine the traditional system of Sanskrit 
education in order to find out what features from it could be 
incorporated into the modern system. The Commission made 
recommendations with regard to development, administration 
and organisation of Sanskrit education in the existing 
educational institutions. 

In view of the importance of Sanskrit in secondary schools, 
the Commission recommended that Sanskrit language should 
be introduced in the secondary school curriculum and made 
necessary modifications in the three-language formula, which 
was announced by Central Government and was being 
implemented by the States. The three languages were: 


@ mother tongue (or regional language), 
Gi) English, and 
(ii) Sanskrit (or in some cases, some other classical 
language as equivalent). 


The Commission also suggested Four-Language Formula, 
such as 


@ mother tongue; 
(ii) English; 
(ii) Sanskrit; and 
(iv) Hindi or any other modern Indian language for Hindi 
speaking students. 


The Commission recommended that the traditional Pathsala 
system of Sanskrit education and higher studies should be 
continued and preserved and recognised as an accepted form 
of education. The Commission recommended for: 


(i) founding a Sanskrit University; 
(ii) integration of Pathsala and University system of 
Sanskrit education into a single system. 


The Commission discussed about the Teaching of Sanskrit 
as a subject at school, college and Pathsala levels, and 
recommended: 


(i) the Sanskrit pedagogy should be recognised as a 
special subject; 


(i) research in Sanskrit should be introduced in all the ` 


universities. 


The postgraduate research titles or degrees should be 
instituted for the sastries, siromanis, tirthas and vidvans. The 


Sanskrit University or other universities should have research 
departments devoted to the different Sastras, where Pandits 
may be able to make their original contributions. ° 


SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 
COMMISSION (1960) 


The Government of India under the Chairmanship of U.N. 
Dhebar, appointed the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Commission, to examine over all progress and suggest 
measures for their improvement. The Commission discussed 
various aspects but the educational aspect was one of them. 
The Commission devoted to educational development of the 
tribals and discussed the responsibility of the States and the 
role of the Central Government towards the education of the 
tribal people. The Commission dealt with primary school 
education and recommended that after the primary school 
education, facilities should be provided in the form of night 


~ schools. The technical education at certificate level should 


be promoted in every district. The Commission also discussed 
about the distance, timings, buildings and equipment of the 
primary schools. It suggested that discrimination between 
ordinary schools, basic schools and other types of schools 
should be kept down as low as possible. The Commission 
discussed about the medium of instruction and scheme of 
teachers’ training and suggested that the ordinary school will 
not be adequate to raise the level of education among tribal, 
and therefore, the responsibility of supplying books, mid-day 
meal and other facilities should be undertaken by the 
government." 


THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 


Government of India appointed this commission under the 
Chairmanship of D. S. Kothari, to advise the government on 
the national pattern of education, and on the general principles 
and policies for the development of education at all stages 
and in all aspects. The Commission dealt with the goals of 


. education and the general aspects of educational 


reconstruction, which will be common to all states and sectors 
of education. The Commission discussed about: 


(i) reorientation of the educational system to national 
objectives; 
(ii) education and: productivity; 
Gii) structure and standards; 
(iv) improvement of teachers; 
(v) enrolment policies; and 
(vi) equalisation in educational opportunities. 


The Commission deliberated upon the different aspects of 
school education, including the pre-primary education, primary 
education and secondary education as well as the 
vocationalisation of secondary schools, problems of 


expansion, curriculum, teaching methods, guidance and 
evaluation, administration and supervision. The Commission 
discussed about improvement of curriculum, the study of 
languages, science and mathematics, work experience, physical 
education, education in moral and spiritual values, 
differentiation of curricula for boys and girls, new curriculum 
and basic education. Aspects of higher education, such as 
the establishment of major universities, programmes of 
qualitative improvement, enrolments and university 
governance had also been discussed. The Commission dealt 
with science education, scientific research and the preparation 
of trained personnel needed for the modernisation of 
agriculture and the development of industry. The problems of 
adult education, including the liquidation of illiteracy, the 
development of library services and extension were discussed. 
The Commission dealt with educational planning, 
administration and educational finance. The Commission was 
seriously concerned with the problems and limitations of 
implementation. 

The Commission adhered broadly to the three-language 
formula devised by the CABE 1965 in a modified form and 
suggested for a phased transformation of the medium of 
instruction from English to the regional language within a 
period of 10 years. The teaching of mother tongue and the 
regional language should start from the first class to end of 
the school stage. It should be optional at the school stage. 
There should be a provision for classical languages in the 
school curriculum on an optional basis only from class VIII 
onwards. The study of a language at the high or higher 
secondary stage should not be compulsory. All-India 
institutions should continue to use English as the medium of 
instruction. The eventual adoption of Hindi should, however, 
be considered in due course. The Commission recommended 
that Indian languages should be adopted as medium of 
education at the university stage. 

The Commission had accepted the manpower-cum-cultural 
approach as the basis of its educational planning and viewing 
the administration as an element in the improvement of 
standards, laid stress on the role and coordinating functions 
of the Central and State governments. To improve educational 
administration, the Commission suggested that some 
Education Acts should be passed giving education a statutory 
basis everywhere—at the Centre and in the States, as well as 
in the Union Territories. The possibility of passing a National 
Education Act and the declaration of a National Policy on 
Education should also be explored. The Commission tried to 
tackle administrative issues related to the role of private 
enterprise in the national system of education for the future. 
The central government should assume substantial financial 
responsibilities for education through the expansion of the 
Central and centrally sponsored sectors. The structure of 
education system was reviewed in its totality by the 
Commission and it suggested to adopt the uniform pattern of 
104243 for school and college classes in all parts of the country. 
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Stressing upon the need and importance of pre-primary 
education, the Commission made recommendations on: 


(i) the establishment of state level development centers; 
(ii) promotion of pre-primary education at the district level; 
(iii) grants to institutions; 

(iv) training pre-primary teachers; 
(v) production of literature; 
(vi) research work; 
(vii) encouragement to experimental work; 
(viii) opening of children's play centers; and 
(ix) fixing up enrolment targets and coordination of 
different efforts. 


The Commission recommended: 


(i) educational system should be reconstructed by 
improving the effectiveness of primary education; 

(ii) students should be taught either the mother tongue or 
the regional language at the primary stage but two 
languages should be taught; 

(iii) mathematics, science, social studies, physical 
education, education in moral and spiritual values, art, 
creative activities and health education should also 
be taught; 

(iv) evaluation at the lower primary stage should help pupils 
to improve their achievement in basic skills and the 
development of right habits and attitude; and 

(v) evaluation at the higher primary level, besides written 
examinations, should include oral tests as a part of 
internal assessment. Regarding universalisation of 
primary education, the Commission recommended that 
the target of 100 per cent compulsory education for 
children of the age group of 6-11 years should be 
achieved by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. In 
case of children in the age group of 11-14 years, the 
target should be completed by the year 1986. 


The Commission stressed to adopt the fundamental 
principles of Basic education in the total educational 


programme and suggested for: 


(i) productive tendency in education; and 
Gi) contact between school and society. 


However, the Commission sought to introduce practical 
work experience at every level of education and to make 
education dynamic and productive. The Commission 
advocated the restriction of unplanned and uncontrolled 
expansion of secondary schools. At the lower secondary 
stage, tests should be designed and guidance provided to 
enable a student to make his choice whether he should leave 
school to take up a job or join a vocational course or continue 
the course of general education. Beyond the lower secondary 
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stage, a system of selective admission would be essential. 
Equalisation of opportunities in secondary education through 
liberal scholarships, and the identification and development 
of talent were greatly emphasised. Pupils, other than those 
who were diverted to a vocational education, were to have a 
common curriculum of general education up to class X, as 
there would be no ‘streaming’ of specialisation in the general 
course. The Commission pointed out that the public schools 
met the needs of the upper classes, but the rest utilised poor 
schools, therefore, opposed the existence of public schools 
and recommended a common school system of public 
education. The neighborhood school system should be 
adopted, under which all children without exception must go 
to the nearest school. 

The Commission discussed about the education of 
Backward Classes and recommended: 


(i) the existing programmes for the education of the 
Scheduled Castes should continue and be expanded; 
(ii) greater efforts are needed to provide educational 
facilities for the nomadic and semi-nomadic groups; 
and 
(iii) hostels should be provided for the children of the 
de-notified communities. 


Regarding education of the tribal people, the Commission 
suggested programmes at the primary stage: 


(i) the provision of facilities should be improved; 

(ii) ashram schools should be established in sparsely 
populated areas; 

(iii) the teacher should be invariably conversant with tribal 
languages; 

(iv) the medium of education for the primary stage should 
be in the regional language; and 

(v) programmes of the schools should be attuned to tribal 
life and atmosphere. At the secondary stage, provision 
of schools, hostel facilities and scholarships should 
be greatly expanded. At the higher stage, the 
administration of the scholarships programme should 
be decentralised. 


The Commission emphasised the education for agriculture 
and recommended: 


G) at least one Agricultural University should be 
established in each state; 

(ii) agricultural polytechnics at post-matriculation level 
should be organised on a priority basis, and these 
should be attached to agricultural universities; 

(ii) attempts to train for vocational competence in farming 
through formal schooling in agriculture at primary and 
lower secondary levels had failed, therefore, the 
proposals for setting-up junior agricultural schools 
should be abandoned; 


(iv) in all primary schools including those in urban areas, 
some orientation to agriculture should form an integral 
part of general education; and 

(v) the target should be to set-up at least one primary 
extension centre in every Community Development 
Block for the purpose of extension work, within cycling 
distance of the area served. 


The Commission discussed about the following aspects of 
higher education: 


(i) enrolment and programmes; 
(ii) governance of universities; 
(iii) education for agriculture; 
(iv) vocational, technical and engineering education: 
(v) development of affiliated colleges; 
(vi) improvement of teaching and evaluation; 
(vii) regional languages; 
(viii) part time and own-time education; 
(ix) location of affiliated colleges; 
(x) expansion of postgraduate education and research; 
(xi) new universities; 
(xii) reorganisation of courses; 
(xiii) educational research; 
(xiv) university autonomy; 
(xv) university finances; 
(xvi) role and appointment of vice-chancellor; and 
(xvii) coordination and promotional machinery. 


The Commission suggested the system of autonomous 
colleges with power to frame their own rules of admissions, to 
prescribe their courses of study, to conduct examination. The 
Commission recommended for the examination system: 


(i) introduction of more frequent, periodic assessment; 
(ii) reform of evaluation techniques; 
Gii) abolition of payment of remuneration to examiners; 
and 
(iv) setting-up of a unit on examination reform in the UGC. 


The Commission also gave special attention to women 
education and recommended: 


(i) education of women should be regarded as a major 
programme; 

(ii) special schemes should be prepared for this purpose 
and the funds required should be provided on a priority 
basis; and 

ii) there should be a special machinery to look after the 
education of girls and women at Centre and state levels. 


It should bring together officials and non-officials in the 
planning and implementation of programmes for women 
education. The Commission stressed that separate schools 


for girls should be encouraged at secondary school level. In 
smaller places, where separate schools were not financially 
feasible, there should be a rule that a school which admits 
girls should have some women members on the staff. In 
addition, hostels for girls should be encouraged. Special 
consideration should be given to girls in the scholarships’ 
programme. Adequate attention should be given to the 
problems of training and employment of women. Part-time and 
vocational education should be developed for girls. The 
Commission recommended that it is necessary to link up higher 
education of trained and educated women with specific 
avenues of employment. 
The Commission recommended about teachers: 


(i) advance increments should be given to teachers doing 
outstanding work; 

(ii) secondary teachers with the necessary aptitude and 
competence could be appointed as university and 
college teachers; 

(iii) the terms and conditions of service of teachers in 
private schools should be the same as in government 
schools; 

(iv) teachers should be free to exercise all civil rights and 
be eligible for public office at the local, district, state or 
national level; and 

(v) the employment of women teachers should be 
encouraged and teachers in tribal areas should get 
special allowances. 


On the training of teachers, the Commission recommended: 


(i) a demonstration school must be attached to every 
training institute; 

(ii) differences between theory and practice should be 
eliminated; 

Gii) courses of study for teachers’ education should be 
selected after proper consideration; 

(iv) teachers must be provided with magazines which 
mainly deal with educational problems; 

(V) experiments in teachers' education must be encouraged 
and for that ‘experimental’ schools must be set up. 


The Commission suggested the strengthening of the entire 
organisation of teacher training at the state and national level: 


(i) at the national level, the UGC should take the 

responsibility for maintenance of standards in teacher 

education; f 

at the State level, the State Board of Teacher Education 

should take the responsibility; y? 

UGC in collaboration with NCERT should set up a joint 

standing committee for teacher training; and 

(iv) the Centre should provide liberal funds to the UGC 
and to the State governments for the development of 
teachers training. 


(i 


ii 
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The Commission recommended effective programme of 
adult education in the Indian context, which should involve: 


(i) liquidation of illiteracy; 
(ii) continuing education; 
(iii) correspondence courses; 
(iv) libraries; 
(v) role of universities in adult education; and 
(vi) organisation and administration of adult education. 


The Commission suggested: 


(i) the Central and state governments should adopt 
measures to introduce education in moral, social and 
spiritual values in all institutions; 

Gi) private institutions should also be expected to follow 
suit; 

(ii) apart from some education in such values being made 
an integral part of school education, some periods 
should be taken not by specially recruited teachers 
but by general teachers; the training colleges should 
prepare such teachers; 

(iv) the university departments in comparative religion 
should be specially concerned with the ways in which 
these values could be taught and should prepare 
special literature for use of teachers and students; 

(v) to inculcate values through education, it is essential 
to introduce own traditions as well as traditions of 
other countries and cultures of the world; and 

(vi) both direct and indirect methods should be adopted 
for inculcating religious and moral values. 


The Commission recommended about the education of 
physically handicapped: 


G) physically handicapped should be provided education; 

(ii) in each district, there should be atleast one good centre 
for these children; 

(iii) for this purpose, special programmes should be 
developed and special schools be established; 

(iv) in addition to the special programmes, handicapped 
children should also be educated in the normal 
schools; 

(v) service on a pilot project basis should be developed 
for additional categories of children who had peculiar 
defects—the partially sighted, the speech 
handicapped, the brain injured and the emotionally 
disturbed; 

(vi) the existing training institutes for teachers should be 
strengthened and new institutions should be started; 

(vii) the Ministry of Health and Education and the Social 
Welfare Boards should have a coordinated plan for 
action; and 

(viii) NCERT should undertake research work in this sphere. 
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Regarding gifted children, the Commission recommended: 


(i) the universities and colleges should select talented 
students in different subjects from schools in the age 
group 13-15, and help them to develop their knowledge 
in their specialisations through individual guidance, 
provision of laboratory facilities, over and above 
regular school work; 

(ii) all the gifted students who completed primary or 
secondary education should be enabled to study 
further in higher institutions, and a large number of 
scholarships should be provided to them; 

(iii) enrichment programmes should be introduced for 
brighter students; 

(iv) a variety of extra-mural programmes should be 
introduced; 

(v) well planned visits should be arranged to laboratories, 
and museums; and 

(vi) hostels or day centres should be made available for 
those, whose home environments were not favourable 
and an atmosphere created for free expression and 
creative work.'? 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION (1979) 


Government of India appointed the commission under the 
Chairmanship of B.P. Mandal, to determine the criteria for 
defining the socially and educationally Backward Classes. 
Besides the other aspects, the Commission also discussed 
about the educational problems amongst the children of 
Backward Classes and suggested that special educational 
facilities should be created in a phased manner in selected 
areas containing high concentration of Backward Classes. 
Special emphasis should be placed on vocational training. 
Separate coaching facilities should be provided in technical 
and professional institutions to the students of Backward 
Classes to enable them to catch up with students from open 
quota. All state governments should create separate technical 
institutions. However, various State governments were giving 
anumber of educational concessions like exemption in tuition 
fees, free supply of books, mid-day meal, stipends and special 
facility of hostels, still most of the backward castes children 
remained irregular and drop-outs. Viewing the entire situation, 
the Commission suggested that the problem might be tackled 
ona limited and selective basis. An intensive and time-bound 
programme for adult education should be launched in selected 
pockets with high concentration of backward castes 
population. This might be motivational approach, so that 
motivated parents will take interest in educating their children. 
Residential schools should be opened for Backward Caste 
students with free boarding and lodging facilities. For securing 
admission to technical and professional institutions, the 
Commission recommended that the seats should be reserved 
for Backward Caste students in all scientific, technical and 


professional institutions run by the Central and state 
governments. The Commission also recommended that it 
should be ensured that the candidates who were admitted 
against the reserved quota should enable to derive full benefit 
of higher studies13. 


THE EDUCATION REFORMS COMMISSION 
PUNJAB (1985) 


The commission was appointed by the Government of Punjab 
under the Chairmanship of R.N. Dogra, to review the education 
system of Punjab and suggest reforms in relation to economic 
development and productivity. The Commission recommended 
on the following aspects: 


(i) educational structure; 
(ii) school curriculum; 
(iii) vocational education; 
(iv) teachers education; 
(v) examinations; 
(vi) special schemes; 
(vii) educational administration and management; 
(viii) support system in education; 
(ix) educational finance; and 
(x) university education. 


The Commission accepted the proposed structure of 
(10-243) school and college education. The 2 years of 
senior secondary stage (42) should be divided into 
two streams—academic and vocational. The Commission 
suggested that under the circumstances and on account of 
the limited finances available in the state it would be wiser 
to allow the 42 stage to be located both in colleges and 
schools. The courses at this stage should be structured on a 
modular basis with continuous assessment for cumulative 
grades to provide for both horizontal and vertical mobility for 
the success of education process. The option should be open 
to the academically motivated students after completing their 
senior secondary in the academic stream to join one of the 
following: 


(i) 2 years' pass degree course; 
(ii) 3 years’ honors degree course at the university or a 
college with facilities for post-graduate courses; and 
Gii) first degree programme in professional colleges/ 
institutes. 


Besides the general and vocational courses, if, a student 
wishes to continue his education in the tertiary sector, the 
Commission recommended: 


(i) it should be possible to pursue Technicians courses 
in any vocation at the higher level in polytechnics for 
the award of the National Diploma; and 


(ii) after completing his studies for the National Diploma 
or even straight after higher secondary such as 
National Certificate may pursue studies for the Higher 
National Diploma in polytechnics or colleges of further 
education. 


The Commission accepted that the curriculum of general 
education for the first 10 years of the school, consisting of the 
various stages—primary, upper-primary and secondary stage, 
should be organised as a continuous and integrated 
programme of studies. State should continue with the existing 
three-language formula. Importance of the vocationalisation 
of education at the senior secondary level was stressed. Three 
categories of training programmes were suggested: 


(i) basic courses; 
(ii) special training programme packages (STPP); and 
Gii) student teaching programmes, which were relevant for 
improving the standard and quality of teachers. 


The Commission recommended that the examination 
system of primary school stage should be replaced because 
the arrangement for the conduct of the Class V examination is 
dyarchical, which is educationally unsound. This examination 
should be made the responsibility of one integrated agency. 
The goals of education to be achieved at the end of primary 
stage must be clearly defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and values to be acquired. The Commission 
stressed that at the primary stage, the stress should be given 
to basic skill literacy, numeracy and knowledge of environment 
in terms of physical and social phenomena. Regarding the 
examination system of high school stage, the Commission 
recommended that Work Experience and allied subjects 
should be made an integral part of the curriculum upto VII 
class. For internal assessment, the Commission suggested 
the measures to improve the utility and credibility of 
examination system, which should be: 


(i) class tests; 

Gi) quarterly tests; 

(üi) written assignments; and 
(iv) homework. 


For the fair conduct of examination, the Commission 
suggested: 


(i) the examination work should be made a part of the 
total responsibility of teacher; 

Gi) the heads of schools should provide a list of teachers 
for performing these duties and every teacher must 
get his turn through the process of rotation; 

(iii) a mechanism to coordinate and supervise the work of 
evaluation must be developed; and : 

(iv) to make the examination system clean, a code of ethics 
for the evaluation of the pupils must be evolved by 
the teachers themselves. 
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The Commission appreciated the measures adopted by 
Punjab government for the promotion of education among 
girls and recommended that the measures adopted and 
incentives offered for girls' education by government, so far, 
should be continued in the future. Full fee concession should 
be granted beyond the elementary stage to improve the girls’ 
participation in the programme of secondary education. 

The Commission suggested for the education of physically 
handicapped that no special institutions are needed. These 
children may need special care, which can be provided in model 
schools. Special institutions should be opened for mentally 
retarded, blind, deaf and dumb children. The Commission 
desired that the responsibility for the education of physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded children should be with 
the Social Welfare department and this department should 
assist special schools for this target group by giving financial 
assistance. Further, steps should be taken for: 


(i) education of the gifted in specially identified schools; 
(ii) extended programmes for the gifted; and 
(ii) special coaching camps in some selected schools 
during vacation for the full growth and development 
of the potential of the gifted children. 


Similarly, there are meritorious students among the 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes. It would be easier 
to remove their deprivation by giving them adequate assistance 
to advance educationally. For equalising educational 
opportunities, the Commission recommended that special 
schemes and additional facilities should be given to Scheduled 
Castes, Backward Tribes, girls, physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and gifted children. 

The Commission also discussed the measures adopted by 
education department for promotion of enrolment of students 
at primary and secondary level. These were: 


(i) free tuition at all levels; 
(ii) reimbursement of examination fees; and 
(ii) fixed stipends for all. 


The Commission stated that these measures should be 
continued as such. In addition to these incentives, the social 
welfare department of the Punjab Government devised some 
additional schemes for the Scheduled Castes to improve their 
general performance in the matriculation/higher secondary 
examinations. These were: 


(i) supply of textbooks and stationery free of cost; and 
(ii) special pre-matriculation coaching. 


Both these measures were steps in the right direction, but 
the scheme for pre-matriculation coaching should be revised. 

The Commission was in favour of opening the Model 
Schools and suggested that state should develop 7-8 such 
schools in each district and this network of schools be gradually 
expanded so as to double the number in a decade. Further, to 
generate innovative practices and for the development of 
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creativity in the pupils, the class size should not exceed 35. 
Library and laboratory facilities should be introduced. Model 
schools should pay special attention to giving citizenship 
training, and for this purpose a variety of co-curricular activities 
will have to be organised. 

The Commission suggested that the three Directorates— 
primary, secondary and college education should work as a 
single organic unit under the Director General of Public 
Instruction as the main co-ordinating link. There should be 
two Advisory Committees—one for General Education and 
the other for Vocational Education and both Committees may 
be headed by the Minister of Education. The Commission 
suggested that the link between district and local levels should 
be restored both for formal and non-formal education. There 
should be a District Education Advisory Committee in each 
district. All inspecting officers should be associated with it. 

Further, the Commission recommended for: (i) setting-up 
of the board of senior secondary education; (ii) the institute 
of educational studies; and (iii) the state council of general 
and vocational education. 

The Commission also suggested about school curriculum, 
financial inputs and examination system. The Commission laid 
great stress on University autonomy: administrative as well 
as financial. 

The Commission stressed that the existing training 
programmes, which should have constituted a continuum with 
pre-service training, need a follow-up, which can be organised 
by the unit providing in-service teacher education in the 
‘Institute of Educational Studies and Development’. The 
department of in-service training and educational technology 


can be involved in providing the proposed inputs which will 
include the development of programmes, orientation of 
resource persons and establishment of linkages with District 
and Learning Resource Centres which could eventually be 
established in all Complex level centres. To motivate teachers 
for undertaking in-service teacher education regularly, 
both monetary and non-monetary incentives will have to be 
offered. A built in system of research and development 
is equally essential in the field of in-service teacher 
education. The training programme in guidance and 
counseling will need to be organised on a continuous basis. 
A research dissertation should be made compulsory at the 
Master’s level for it acts as a training ground for more serious 
research work in life.'* 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR WOMEN: COMMITTEE 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF FEMALE EDUCATION AMONG 
TRIBAL WOMEN (1995) 


The Commission was appointed to examine the status of female 
education at All-India level. The report discussed that the states 
having high literacy level, have a low gender differential. The 
literacy percentage in States having a large population of 
Scheduled Tribes has remained at a consistently low level while 
the gap in the literacy rate between the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and non-Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
continues to widen. Stressing the need to equip the tribal women 
to protect themselves from all kinds of exploitation, it was 
suggested that a tribal language should be the medium of 
instruction for educating tribal women and girls.' 
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COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION 


Kuldip Kaur 


A number of Committees on education both at the National as 
well as State level have been appointed in the country from 
time to time. Whereas, some of these committees have been 
set-up to review the situation of certain subject areas in 
schools and colleges like English Review Committee and 
Review Committee on Education, the others have been set-up 
to deal with various aspects of education like religious and 
moral instructions, vocationalisation of education, women’s 
education, etc. 

The Committees set-up at the instance of Government of 
India were appointed either to frame new policies or to review 
the existing set-up of education in various aspects. The State 
level committees, on the other hand, have mostly been in the 
nature of making recommendations for implementation of 
National level Commissions and Committees as relevant to 
the needs and requirements of a particular state. 

Beginning with the Hartog Committee on Education in 1929, 
below are given the objectives and salient recommendations 
of important Committees constituted by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India and the University Grants 
Commission from time to time in order to review and suggest 
ways and means for improvement in the system of education. 

Hartog Committee on Education (1929) was appointed 
to review the overall position of education in the country. It 
condemned a policy of ‘hasty expansion’ and recommended 
‘consolidation and improvement’. The Committee had put 
forward comprehensive recommendations in regard to primary 
education, secondary education, higher education, technical 
and occupational education, and education of women, Harijans 
and Muslims. The Committee felt that primary education is 
ineffectual because there is a good deal of wastage and 
stagnation. Hence, there is need to strengthen the educational 
structure rather than expansion. The primary education needs 
qualitative improvement so that primary schools should serve 
as centres for rural uplift works like medical relief, adult 
education, mass literacy, sanitation, recreation, etc. On the 
recommendations of the Hartog Committee, the Government 
adopted a policy of consolidation rather than of expansion. 

Concerning secondary education, the Committee observed 
that there were two main defects of secondary education: (i) 
much domination of the Matriculation examination; and (ii) 
very large failures at this examination. The Committee 
suggested for the need of reform in secondary education by 
setting-up of diversified and varied curricula in middle schools. 


The Committee suggested that industrial and commercial 
courses should be introduced in high schools. But, no concrete 
steps were taken by government to improve secondary 
education and the position remained the same. 

Regarding higher education, the Committee felt that 
although the number of universities had increased, but their 
standard had gone down. The universities and affiliated 
colleges were burdening themselves with a large number of 
students. Therefore, it was suggested that concerted efforts 
should be made to raise the standard of education in the 
university and secondary schools. 

Regarding women’s education, the Committee pointed out 
that a great disparity existed in the figures showing school- 
going boys and girls. Hence, the Committee stressed the need 
for prescribing a curriculum that would suit exactly the 
requirements of women and for appointing a large number of 
women teachers and inspectresses on adequate salaries. 

The Committee recommended for the need of training of 
primary school teachers. As a result, refresher courses for in- 
service education were organised. The Committee suggested 
vital changes on the recruitment, training and conditions of 
service of teachers. The CABE accepted the recommendations 
regarding teachers” training from pre-primary to high school 
teachers. The Committee recommended that Harijans and 
Muslims should also study with other people as well.’ 

Abbott and Wood Committee (1936) was appointed to 
advise government on certain problems of educational 
reorganisation and particularly on ‘problems of vocational 
education’. Regarding general education, the Committee 
recommended that the education of infants should be based 
more on natural interest and activities and should not 
encourage book learning very much. Attention should be paid 
to the teaching of art in high schools. Vocational education 
should be expanded with the industrial requirements of the 
country. The committee suggested opening of trade schools 
(junior vocational and senior vocational schools) at middle 
and high school level, which impart technical education 
including agriculture also. The recommendations were not 
given desired attention due to out-break of World War IP. 

Zakir Hussain Committee (1937) was appointed to 
formulate scheme of basic education. The Committee 
suggested that the duration of the course of Basic Education 
should not be of 7 years and it should be made free for boys 
and girls from the age of 7-14. Mother tongue should be the 
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medium of instruction. Teaching of English shall have no place 
in the curriculum. The entire education shall centre around 
basic craft and should have a close relation with the life of 
child. Popular governments, in the year 1939, were keen on 
giving trial to the basic scheme of education. Some basic 
schools were started in the then Bombay province. Out-break 
of World War II, however, prevented the development of this 
experiment of great national value on government initiative.’ 

First Committee of Central Advisory Board of Education 
(1938) was appointed to consider the Wardha Education 
Scheme (1938). It presented its views on the expansion of 
Basic education and suggested that the medium of instruction 
should be vernacular. English should not be introduced as an 
optional subject in basic schools. There should be no external 
examination.* 

Second Committee of Central Advisory Board of 
Education (1939) was appointed to consider the Wardha 
Education Scheme to examine the importance of basic 
education. The Committee maintained that basic education 
should comprise a course of 8 years from the age of 6 to 14, 
and be divided into two stages (junior basic and senior basic). 
The Committee fully recognised the importance of pre-basic 
education and was of the view that there should be facilities 
to impart training to teachers for pre-primary education; and 
also stimulate voluntary agencies to promote efficient pre- 
basic schools; and encourage the enrolment of children in 
basic school below the minimum age for compulsory 
attendance.* The Central Advisory Board of Education as is 
evident from its reports on Post-War Educational Development 
had adopted the recommendations of these Committees. 

Adult Education Committee (1939) was appointed to 
consider the question of adult education both general and 
with special reference to the removal of illiteracy and for the 
provision of village libraries. The recommendations of this 
Committee have been implemented through different schemes 
and programmes with modifications. 

Social Service and Public Administration Committee 
(1940) was appointed to assess the position of research and 
training at higher level of education. The Committee suggested 
that a Centre for Social Research should be established in 
India. Training school should be opened for social workers; 
and every University in India should have a department for 
extra-mural work." 

Joint Committee on the Medical Inspection of School 
Children and the Teaching of Hygiene in Schools (1941) 
was appointed to deal with physical education, personal and 
environmental hygiene, teaching of hygiene in schools and in 
training schools and colleges.* The suggestions were valuable 
but the Departments of Education and Health had given no 
serious attention. 

Examination Committee (1942) was appointed to examine 
the examination system in the different courses. Only one 
external examination was suggested by the committee at the 
end of high school stage and only one external examination at 


the end of the 3-year degree course. For Universities, retaining 
the Intermediate courses, two external examinations 
(intermediate and final) would be necessary. The students 
desiring transfer from universities with 3-year degree course, 
external examination might be necessary and at the end of the 
first year of the course, internal and external examinations 
should be held.’ The different education Boards and 
Universities are still implementing the suggestions with 
modifications according to their needs and norms. 

Committee on Supply, Recruitment and Training of 
Teachers and Youth Leaders (1942) was appointed to deal 
with content of courses like art and craft, music, physical 
education and domestic subjects. The Committee suggested 
several measures for widening the field for the recruitment of 
teachers. It suggested three necessary means of making 
teaching more attractive: (i) an improved salary affording 
higher remuneration; (ii) better school buildings; and (iii) other 
amenities with small classes in all types of schools.'? 

Committee for Technical Education (1943) was appointed 
to examine and assess the existing system of technical 
education. The Committee suggested that technical education 
should be regarded as an integral part of any educational 
system, and in no way inferior to education of the academic 
type.!! 

Agricultural Education Committee (1944) was appointed 
to discuss about the position of agriculture education from 
elementary school to postgraduate level. The Committee 
suggested that agricultural schools, colleges and university 
departments should be opened so that agricultural education 
could be imparted along with general education." The 
recommendations both the committee have been particularly 
implemented in their separate status. 

Religious Education Committee (1944) was appointed to 
discuss about status of religious education in different 
courses of study. The Committee suggested that the religion 
should not be treated as an examination subject, but as an 
optional subject. Fundamental, moral and ethical principles 
should be included and emphasised as far as possible.'* 

Committee in regard to Methods of Selecting Pupils for 
Higher Education and Advising them in regard to Career 
(1945) was appointed to suggest methods of selection of the 
pupils for higher education. The Committee recommended that 
the first selection of admission should be made at the end of 
the junior basic stage at the age of 11 plus. A further selection 
test should be held at the end of the senior basic stage at the 
age of 14 plus." 

Committee on Basic English (1946) was appointed to 
consider the question of Basic English to meet scientific and 
technical requirements.^ The recommendations of the 
Committee were given special attention. 

Committee on Secondary School Examination Council of 
India (1946) was appointed to describe the Secondary School 
Examination system. The Committee suggested that there 
should be one examination at the end of the high school course 


as it could serve both the purposes: (i) the entry into 
universities; and (ii) employment on leaving school." 

Scientific Manpower Committee (1947) was appointed to 
consider immediate improvement and expansion of scientific 
and technical training in Indian universities and in special 
institutions. The Committee suggested many measures to 
improve the scientific and technical education in higher level," 
but all of them could not be implemented effectively. 

Committee on Overseas Scholarships (1947) was 
appointed to enquire into the progress and scope of the 
overseas scholarships scheme. The Committee suggested 
measures for effective improvementin the existing scholarship 
scheme. The scholarship scheme was already initiated in 1945 
and the committee suggested to continue it.'* 

Committee on Development of Higher Technical 
Institutions in India (1948) was appointed to examine the 
development of higher technical institutions in India. The 
Committee suggested that it was necessary to establish four 
institutions—one in the North, one in the East, one in the 
West and one in the South—to satisfy the Post-War 
requirements." The suggestions of the Committee have been 
implemented in due course of time. 

Committee on Secondary Education in India (1948) was 
appointed to examine the aims and objects of secondary 
education as defined in the report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. The place of the National language and 
English at secondary school level was defined. The nature of 
examinations and the methods of instructions, the relation of 
secondary education to basic education and university 
education were elaborated. Among other important 
recommendations, the Committee suggested that secondary 


schools should be of the multipurpose type, though - 


unipurpose schools were not.to be discouraged. Since nothing 
happened for some time, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education at its 16th session reaffirmed its conviction that the 
reorganisation of secondary education was so vital for the 
country that it should not be delayed.” The Committee 
suggested measures for improvement, which were 
implemented partially in due course of time. 

Committee on the ways and means of Financing 
Educational Development in India (1948) was appointed to 
examine the existing financial resources and the programme 
for educational development for all provinces and states. It 
suggested that educational development should not be held 
up for want of funds.” ; 

Committee on the Relationship between State Govern- 
ment and Local Bodies in the Administration of Primary 
Education (1951) was appointed to consider the 
administration of primary education undertaken by the 
government and local bodies.” 

Experts Committee to consider the establishment of New 
Universities (1953) was appointed to consider the minimum 
number of students and of educational institutions at various 
levels necessary for the establishment of a new university. 
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The Committee suggested that a new university could be 
established for Madhya Bharat.” 

Committee on Higher Education for Rural Areas (1954) 
was appointed to undertake a comprehensive survey of higher 
education in rural areas. Needs and problems of higher 
education in rural areas were discussed. The pattern of rural 
universities was elaborated. Aims, organisation and content 
of higher education in rural areas were suggested.™* 

Education Committee for Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
(1955) was appointed to study the existing educational 
set-up and to recommend plans for the improvement and 
reorganisation of the education system in these two islands. 
The Committee dealt with primary education, high school 
education, vocational and social education. Topics, such as 
administration, medium of instruction, teachers and social 
education were also described. The Committee recommended 
that primary schools should be started in schoolless areas 
and all the 19 primary schools should be converted into proper 
basic schools by 1957-1958. The existing mixed high schools 
may be converted into higher secondary multipurpose schools 
for boys and a senior basic school for girls may be opened at 
a separate place. A trade school may be opened. Apart from 
general adult illiterate population, a large number of illiterate 
mazdoors and employees of the different departments were in 
the need of an urgent scheme for social education in the 
Islands, hence, measures were also suggested for them.” Most 
of the recommendations of the Committee were implemented. 

Assessment Committee on Basic Education (1956) was 
appointed to survey the existing situation regarding basic 
education in the various states and to think of ways and means 
of bringing about effective improvements. The Committee 
recommended on the role of: (i) the Government of India; (ii) 
governments of states; (iii) the universities; (iv) the 
administration; (v) teachers’ training; (vi) basic schools; (vii) 
the public, etc. According to the recommendations, National 
Institute of Basic Education was established in 1956 in New 
Delhi. The Central and State governments then accepted in 
principle that education of all children of 6-14 years should 
be of the basic type and that the programme for the conversion 
of the existing elementary schools into basic ones, the opening 
of new basic schools, the production of literature on basic 
education, and the training of basic school teachers should 
be carried out vigorously.” Although the recommendations 
of the Committee were accepted, by and large, yet basic 
education did not make much headway. 

Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee (1956) 
was appointed to work out the estimates of expenditure to be 
incurred on introducing the structural reform of higher 
education, i.e., making it possible for all universities to change 
over to new pattern—3-year degree course. The Committee 
suggested that the 3-year degree course should be introduced 
in as many universities as possible during the Second Five 
Year Plan. There should be public examination at the end of 
the pre-university class. Steps should be taken to improve the 
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quality of collegiate education in general. Therefore, it would 
be necessary to revise syllabi, introduce a general education 
course, reduce over-crowding in colleges, improve the 
teacher-pupil ratio, strengthen laboratories, replenish libraries, 
etc?” 


Benaras University Enquiry Committee (1957) was 
appointed to deal with the general state of discipline of the 
university and to enquire into the adequacy and effectiveness 
of the existing rules and procedures for ensuring proper 
conduct and discipline amongst the administrative and 
teaching personnel of the university and to suggest remedies 
and measures of reform as are necessary for the betterment of 
the academic life and efficient functioning of the university. 
The Committee discussed and made suggestions regarding 
the admission of students, women’s college and college of 
music, examinations and examiners.” 

Committee on the Integration of Post-basic and 
Multipurpose Schools (1957) was appointed to undertake a 
comparative study of the syllabi of the multilateral and existing 
post-basic schools and to find out common points with a view 
to bringing the two types nearer to each other. The Committee 
made ten recommendations concerning study of crafts in basic 
schools, raising the standard of study in humanities and 
sciences, selection of schools for conversion to multipurpose 
schools and common scheme of exminations,” etc. 

Committee on Examination Reforms (1957) was appointed 
to study in detail the problems relating to examinations in 
Indian universities and to suggest measures to bring about 
necessary improvements. The Committee discussed about the 
problem of marking, scaling, classification of students and 
medium of examination and examination reforms.” 

Committee on the Indian Examination Reform Project 
(1958) was appointed to visit the United States for the 
purpose of studying examination method in American 
universities. The Committee made different recommendations 
on teaching methods and examination improvements.?! 

Special Committee for Commerce Education (1958) was 
appointed to discuss about the Commerce education in 
different levels of education. The Committee made 
recommendations with regard to the improvement of commerce 
education, suited to the needs and resources of our developing 
economy.?? 

National Committee on Women's Education (1958) was 
appointed to deal with the problems of women's education at 
the primary, middle and secondary education in the age group 
of 6-7 years. The committee recommended special measures 
to bridge the gap between the education of girls and boys at 
the primary and secondary levels. Curriculum and syllabus 
(professional and vocational education) for women have been 
described. Stress has also been laid on the special educational 
facilities for adult women. Special problems such as wastage 
and stagnation among girls at the primary, secondary and 
university stages. Pre-primary education, education of women 
belonging to Backward Classes, education of handicapped 


children, social education, training and employment of women 
teachers were also elaborated. This Committee urged the UGC 
to set apart a special fund for the higher education of women. 
The Committee suggested the creation of National Council 
for Women's Education for guidance, leadership and advice, 
with a special unit in the Ministry of Education to look after 
this aspect of education. It also recommended the setting-up 
of State Councils for Girls’ and Women's Education and the 
appointment of a woman Deputy Joint Director in the 
Directorate to look after the educational needs of the girls. 
Government of India generally accepted the recommendations 
made by the National Committee and decided to accord a very 
high priority to women's education in the Third Five-Year 
Plan.” 

Religious and Moral Instruction Committee (1959) was 
appointed to examine the desirability and feasibility of making 
specific provision for the teaching of moral and spiritual values 
in educational institutions and consider its place in the normal 
curriculum. The Committee dealt with religious and moral 
values at elementary, secondary, and university stages and, 
suggested the teaching of moral and spiritual values in 
educational institutions. Suitable books should be prepared 
for all stages (from primary to university), which should 
describe briefly about the lives and teaching of great religious 
leaders, saints, mystics and philosophers. These books should 
be susitable to the students of different classes and should 
be common subjects of study for all. 

Review Committee for Mathematics in Indian Universities 
(1959) was constituted to deal with the current state of 
development of mathematics and statistics in educational 
institutions. The syllabus and examination system, the 
improvement and modernisation of syllabi and the preparation 
of model syllabi, trend of research, training and research 
facilities have been discussed. The ways and means of 
achieving coordination between institutions, including 
university and non-university centres of teaching and research 
have been assessed. The Committee recommended for ‘Model 
Syllabi’ for undergraduate and postgraduate courses in order 
to indicate the standard of training desired in mathematics. 
The syllabi need to be reviewed and revised once in every 5 
years. Steps have since been taken for the expansion of training 
and research facilities in these disciplines.” 

The Review Committee on Biochemistry in Indian 
Universities (1959) was appointed to examine the situation 
of biochemistry in Indian universities especially training and 
research facilities, syllabi and examinations and suggest 
improvement and modernisation of syllabi. The Committee 
suggested that biochemistry should have the status of 
independent department. The Committee was not in favour of 
teaching biochemistry at the undergraduate level, but it should 
start at the postgraduate level and should be for a period of 2 
years leading to the MSc degree. Teaching of biochemistry at 
a lower level than MSc would tend to divert the attention of 
the student from the fundamental subjects of chemistry and 


biology, which form the basis for studies in biochemistry. The 
recommendations have received attention at different 
universities’ level. 

Committee on Coordination and Integration of Schemes 
Operating in the Field of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Youth Welfare (1959) was constituted to evaluate the 
merits and to define the role of various schemes for physical 
education. The issues related to recreation, character building 
and discipline operating in educational institutions have been 
discussed and also suggested ways and means of developing 
the most useful schemes and activities for the promotion of 
related subjects. Stress has been laid on compulsory optional 
subjects, which consist of scouting, mountaineering, dance, 
drama, music, social service, workshop activities, ete.” Some 
of the recommendations have been incorporated at different 
levels of education. 

Review Committee on Botany in Indian Universities 
(1959) was appointed to review the teaching and research in 
botany in Indian universities. The Committee has realised the 
need for improvement in the syllabuses and reorientation in 
the method of teaching. It gave recommendations on 
curriculum reforms, development of botanical gardens, 
introduction of high altitude biology in the university 
departments and affiliated colleges.* 

Review Committee on Chemistry in Indian Universities 
(1960) was constituted to review the development achieved 
so far in the subject chemistry at higher level of education. 
The Committee recommended the model syllabi for under- 
graduate and postgraduate courses in order to improve the 
standard of training in chemistry. It suggests that MSc course 
in chemistry will be of 2 years course after BSc degree. 
Maximum time limit of 5 years should be fixed for completing 
the work for the PhD. The suggestion has been implemented 
in most of the universities, Research centres, which are active, 
should be raised to the status of premier centres of chemistry 
research and efforts should be made to bring them to an 
international level.” 

English Review Committee (1960) was constituted to 
examine the standards of teaching and methods of teaching 
English in colleges and universities and to recommend the 
steps that may be taken to strengthen the teaching of English 
in the context of the medium of instruction in the universities. 
The Committee recommended on different aspects of English 
as a subject in schools, colleges and universities (optional 
and honours English), and English as research subject. English 
in the first year or pre-university class and compulsory English 
in the intermediate degree courses have been discussed. The 
Committee suggested English might be optional and it should 
be an honours subject for BA and MA degrees. Research in 
English would mostly have to be confined to university 
teaching departments.“ Different universities have 
implemented most of the recommendations. i 

Review Committee on Education (1960) was appointed 
to determine different types of courses, to work-out objectives 
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especially of studies at the master's degree level and to 
recommend specialisation, duration of courses and to review 
and examine the standard of teaching and research in the 
departments of education in Indian universities. The Committee 
made recommendations for post-graduate studies in education, 
research in education, staff and other facilities for education 
departments. The Committee suggested teaching methods 
suitable for teaching various parts of the syllabus and laid 
down guiding principles for the conduct of examinations. The 
maximum standards for passing the examination and grouping 
of question papers for the purpose of examination have been 
suggested. Suggestions have also been made for the duration 
of course. Research in education has been discussed.*! 
Different universities' education departments have implemen- 
ted most of the suggestions. 

Committee on General Education (1960) was constituted 
to finalise the report on General education. The Committee 
took note of the basic idea behing general education and 
emphasised the equal importance of the humanities, social 
sciences and natural sciences. The Committee did not favour 
standardisation of the general education course and stressed 
the importance of experimentation in this field.” 

Review Committee on Social Work Education (1960) was 
appointed to examine the current state of teaching, training 
and research particularly in social work at the postgraduate 
level and to suggest methods of improvement. The Committee 
has examined the existing inadequacies in this regard and 
suggested methods of improvement. The Committee has also 
laid stress on fieldwork, training programmes and under- 
graduate programme of social work. Social work education at 
the undergraduate level should provide an adequate base for 
training programmes at the postgraduate level.” 

Committee on Differentiation of Curricula of Boys and 
Girls (1961) was constituted to examine comprehensively 
the problem of curricula for girls at all stages of education. 
The Committee discussed the problems of sex equality of 
women and co-education. Suggestions were made for 
differential curricula at the primary school stage. Stress was 
laid on the vocational education. Diversified courses of general 
secondary education were outlined. Stress was also laid on 
teaching of fine arts, mathematics and science. Suggestions 
were made for textbooks for various courses at the different 
stages.“ 

Committee on Emotional Integration (1961) was 
appointed to study the role of education in considering and 
promoting the processes of educational integration in national 
life. The Committee advised on the positive educational 
programmes for youth in general and students in schools and 
colleges in particular to strengthen in them the processes of 
educational integration. The Committee made recommen- 
dations on the following subjects: (i) language and script; (ii) 
school education; (iii) teacher and curriculum; (iv) text books; 
(v) university education; (vi) youth programmes; (vii) adult 
education; and (viii) textbooks and other reading materials. 
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The Committee suggested common pattern of education in 
the country. Education must be planned to suit the aptitudes 
and abilities of the pupils as well as to meet the economic and 
social needs of the country. There should be more terminal 
stages in the pattern of education where pupils can branch- 
off to vocations or semi-vocational training. 

Review Committee for Library Science in Indian 
Universities (1961) was appointed to consider the question 
of improving the standard of teaching and research in the 
departments of library science in the universities. The 
Committee worked out an agreed syllabus for each subject for 
the different courses, including the relative place of theory 
and practice in each subject in the curriculum. The equivalence 
of diploma and bachelor’s degree course in library science 
was discussed. The provision of scholarlships to deserving 
persons and holding of seminars, conferences and refresher 
courses was recommended for promotions, research in library 
science and to raise standards of teaching and research in the 
subject. Co-operation between the departments of library 
science and library has been discussed.^5 The different 
universities have implemented most of the recommendations. 

Committee on Model Act for Universities (1961) was 
appointed to discuss the administrative structure of 
universities. The Committee suggested that Vice-Chancellor 
should be elected by the Court. The term of office of a Vice- 
Chancellor should be 5 years. He should not normally be 
appointed for more than two terms in the same university. The 
position of Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Registrar and the composition 
of the Court have been described. The increasing demand for 
admission should not be met by expanding the size of existing 
colleges but may be fulfilled by other measures such as 
evening and correspondence courses. The conditions of 
service and salary of the teachers in the affiliated colleges and 
university departments have been discussed." 

Committee on Standards of University Education (1961) 
was appointed to make a systematic and objective assessment 
of standards of university education and to suggest various 
measures for improvement. The Committee discussed about 
the courses at undergraduate and postgraduate studies and 
research. Stress has been given on science education at the 
higher level. Suggestions have also been made for 
improvement of teaching, medium of instruction, examination 
reforms, affairs pertaining to colleges, organisation of the 
university, maintenance and coordination of standards, 
` admission policy, aims of the university education and 
evaluation of standard. 

Review Committee on Sociology in Indian Universities 
(1961) was appointed to examine the standards of teaching 
and research in sociology in Indian universities and to make 
recommendations with regard to modernisation and 
improvement of the course of study provided in the subject. 
Research in sociology has also been discussed. The Committee 
suggested that there is need for establishing a closer 
relationship between anthropology and sociology and also it 


is necessary to distinguish between sociology and social 
work. It was also suggested to introduce an intermediary 
degree, MLitt between MA and PhD and this may serve both 
as terminal point and also as a preparation for the PhD ML itt 
will prevent wastage at the PhD.? 

Review Committee on Psychology in Indian Universities 
(1961) was appointed; to discuss various issues relating to 
the objectives, contents of courses, admission requirements, 
standards of instruction and research, and examination 
techniques in psychology. The Committee examined the 
existing facilities in the universities for teaching and research 
in psychology and allied subjects. The Committee made several 
valuable suggestions for improving the courses of study and 
for promoting research in the important aspects of education 
in psychology.” 

Review Committee on Philosophy in Indian Universities 
(1961) was appointed to define the objective of teaching and 
learning philosophy at the various levels of university 
education, to examine the standards of teaching and research 
in philosophy in Indian universities, to suggest measures for 
promoting its study and to consider the problem of future 
growth of philosophy as an intellectual discipline. The 
Committee made certain valuable suggestions to make this 
subject more dynamic and attractive.*! 

Experts Committee on Correspondence Courses and 
Evening Colleges (1961) was appointed to work-out the 
pattern and relevant details of the scheme of correspondence 
courses. The Committee recommended that correspondence 
teaching for degree or equivalent qualifications should be 
administered by universities only. Correspondence courses 
should be confined to a first university degree. Besides, the 
Committee made certain recommendations regarding 
correspondence courses and evening colleges.’ 

The University Grants Commission was vitally interested 
inthe welfare and improvement of affiliated colleges. Therefore, 
a Committee on Colleges (1962) was appointed to advise the 
UGC regarding the proper and effective utilisation of the limited 
resources available for the welfare and improvement of 
affiliated colleges and to suggest ways and means of 
maintaining and improving the standards of collegiate 
education. It was felt that the quality of university education 
in India will largely depend on the standards maintained by 
the colleges. However, the same Committee was reconstituted 
in 1964 to suggest measures to improve collegiate education 
in the fields of arts, science and commerce education and to 
suggest steps to be taken concerning the subject during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. The Committee discussed the 
reorganisation of general education, especially undergraduate 
and postgraduate education, and tutorial system in colleges. 
Opening of new institutions and conditions of their affiliation 
were also assessed. The Committee assured the affiliated 
colleges of the University Grants Commission's assistance.? 

Committee on 'Education' as an Elective Subject at the 
Undergraduate Stage (1963) was appointed to introduce 


Education as an elective subject for BA/BSc degree and to 
examine the question in various aspects. The Committee 
suggested that the study of ‘Education’ as an elective subject 
at the under-graduate level could not be treated as adequate 
preparation for teaching in high/higher secondary schools.“ 
Committee to look into the causes for the Lack of Public 
Support, particularly in rural areas for Girls’ Education and 
to Enlist Public Co-operation (1963) was appointed to 
suggest ways and means of achieving a substantial progress 
in this field. The Committee was of the opinion that there is 
need for a systematic programme with an adequate 
organisation for mobilising community efforts especially in 
case of girls’ education in the rural areas. Some of the 
recommendations have been implemented partially.” 

On the recommendation of the Informal Consultative 
Committee of Members of Parliament on Education, held on 6 
March 1963, a resolution was moved that University education 
should be made a union subject, and Union government 
should assume a greater responsibility than it has done 
hitherto in the field of higher education. Consequently, the 
Education Minister suggested to set-up a Committee. Hence, 
a Committee of Members of Parliament on Higher Education 
(1963) was appointed to consider the provisions of the 
Constitution regarding the responsibility of the Central 
government with regard to higher education and to suggest 
appropriate steps to be taken for the purpose as well as to 
review the working of the UGC. The Committee suggested 
that the University and higher education should be transferred 
from the state list to the concurrent list. The number of 
scholarships for University education and research, especially 
for women should be considerably increased. The university 
should pursue a common policy in regard to admission. The 
Committee also suggested that morning and evening colleges 
and correspondence courses should be established for the 
benefit of those who were unable to pursue regular courses. 
Universities should give attention to the question of minimum 
age of entry. The Central government can promote higher 
education by establishing at least one central institution of 
the highest standard in every state to serve as an example to 
other educational institutions in the state. The recommen- 
dations were made probably because of the efforts made by 
the Education Ministry, to include higher education in the 
concurrent list, but these efforts did not succeed due to the 
resistance by most of the states. 

Committee on the setting up of a University for the North- 
Eastern Region of India (1963) was appointed to assess the 
present facilities for higher education in the northeastern area 
of India and to consider the pattern and development of higher 
education, and to examine whether it would be desirable to set 
up a university in the region or an autonomous institution 
(deemed to be a university) under the UGC Act of 1956. The 
Committee suggested for establishing a federal type of 
university with a constituent college in each important centre. 
The university colleges should become, in course of time, 
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full-fledged centres of postgraduate teaching and research. 
The University should have the function of conducting 
vocational and technical education at an appropriate level. A 
ploytechnic for boys and nursing college for girls may be set 
up.” Most of the suggestions of the Committee were 
implemented in due course of time. 

Committee on Some Problems of University 
Administration (1964) was appointed to consider the 
observation made by the Committee of Prevention of 
Corruption set-up by the Government of India. The Committee 
examined the extent of malpractices prevalent, if any, in the 
universities." 

Review Committee on Arabic and Persian study in Indian 
Universities (1964) was appointed to suggest ways and 
means for improving the standards of teaching and research 
in Arabic and Persian; and to make recommendations with 
regard to the modernisation and improvement of the courses 
of the study provided in Arabic and Persian in Indian 
universities. The Committee considered the syllabi in Arabic 
and Persian in the Indian universities and suggested for 
modification. It recommended that the study of Arabic and 
Persian on modern scientific lines should be encouraged.” 

Mathematics Reforms Committee (1964) was appointed 
to examine the desirability of reviewing and revising the 
syllabus once in 5 years in view of the rapid pace at which 
knowledge was growing these days: The existing facilities for 
teaching mathematics in universities were discussed. 
Improvements in examinations and syllabus in mathematics 
from pre-university to MA II year classes were proposed.” 

Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee (1964) 
was appointed to study the problems of “science education 
in schools” and finding out how science courses were 
organised in primary, middle and high/higher secondary 
schools in relation to accepted policies and decisions regarding 
each stage. The committee recommended that Science should 
be introduced in the form of nature study at primary stage, 
and general science courses at middle stage. Specialisation at 
the early stage of school education should be avoided. 
Subjects, such as modernisation of school curriculum, science 
textbooks, and summer institutes for secondary school 
teachers should be given serious attention. Maintenance and 
service condition of school buildings and laboratories were 
also discussed. 

Committee on Political Science in Indian Universities 
(1964) was to review the standard of teaching political science. 
The Committee examined the standard of teaching and research 
in political science in Indian universities and suggested 
measures for improvement. The Committee made 
recommendations for improvement for BA, MA syllabus for 
compulsory optional papers and other related issues of the 
subject.” 

For removing inadequacies and raising the present 
standard, the University Grants Commission appointed a 
Committee on Physical Education (1965) to examine the 
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present facilities for physical education in Indian universities 
and colleges and to suggest how best such facilities could 
be improved and the quality of physical education could be 
better. The Committee made general recommendations for 
the improvement of physical education in universities 
and colleges.* Those recommendations were partially 
implemented. 

Committee on Geography in Indian Universities (1965) 
was appointed to assess the standards and status of teaching 
and research in various areas of the subject of geography. 
The Committee recommended measures for improvement ot 
teaching and research in geography.” 

The Committee on Students Welfare and Allied Matters 
(1965) was constituted to suggest ways and means to improve 
the morale of, and discipline among the students in the 
universities and colleges. The Committee recommends that 
education should be connected with employment, so as to 
bridge the gulf that separated student’s education for eventual 
employment. Steps should be taken to prevent political parties 
from interfering in the internal affairs of the universities and 
colleges. The Committee also suggested for maintaining 
discipline among students. 

Committee on School Textbooks (1966) was appointed to 
examine the issues and to advise the Government of India on 
the principles to be adopted in the preparation and assessment 
of textbooks, and the place of religion and mythology in 
textbooks suitable for a secular state. The Committee assessed 
the place of sanskrit in textbooks. The teaching of history was 
also discussed. The Committee suggested that there is a need, 
indeed, for adopting a comprehensive and national approach, 
which should try to reorient the entire society intellectually 
and emotionally. It is the urgent imperative duty of the 
government to see that textbooks contributed in full measure 
to bring about national cohesion and the development of a 
progressive and forward outlook in the next generation. The 
recommendations were well received by the institutions. 

Committee on Statistics in Indian Universities (1967) was 
appointed to review the existing facilities in Indian universities 
for teaching and research in the field of statistics and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of courses of study in 
the field. The Committee suggested for the growth of statistics 
teaching and research in India.” 

Committee on the Audio-Visual Aids in Higher Education 
(1967) was appointed to consider, how best radio, films and 
other audio-visual aids, including the programmed learning, 
could be useful in the field of higher education in Indian 
universities and colleges. The Committee suggested that films, 
filmstrips, slides, television, programmed learning, language 
laboratories and university broadcasts should be needful part 
of higher learning. The existing position of the use of audio- 
visual aids in higher education in India was also assessed. 
The Committee defined how these tools might be made useful 
for higher education. The UGC should also encourage research 
in the production and application of audio-visual techniques 


with special reference to higher education. Some of the 
recommendations have been implemented including setting- 
up of the language laboratories and introducing programmed 
learning. 

The Vice-Chancellors of the central universities at their 
meeting held on 1 December 1966 recommended for setting up 
a Committee on Examination Reform in Central Universities. 
Accordingly, the Committee was appointed in 1967 to review 
the examination system in central universities and to suggest 
necessary changes in the techniques of measurement and 
evaluation with a view to ensuring greater reliability and 
validity.” The Committee made some general and specific 
recommendations for examination reforms. 

Committee of Members of Parliament on National Policy 
on Education (1967) was constituted to consider the report 
of the Education Commission (1964—1966) and to prepare the 
draft of a statement on the National Policy on Education for 
the consideration of the Government of India and to identify a 
programme for immediate action. The Committee discussed 
about the adoption of Indian languages as media of education 
at all stages (from classes I to XII). Special emphasis on the 
study of Hindi was justified because it was a link language 
and was expected to become the sole official language of the 
country in the future. Teaching of sanskrit, science education 
and research were also dealt with. Education with respect to 
agriculture and industry was discussed. Equalisation of 
educational opportunities from pre-primary to higher education 
was also discussed. The part time and own time education, 
literacy and adult education, education of girls, of 
handicapped, of weaker sections were discussed thoroughly. 
About the qualitative overall improvement, the Committee 
suggested for the need of nation-wide programme of reform in 
existing education system, while saying "education" is a 
powerful instrument of national development. The highest 
priority should, therefore, be accorded to the development of 
a national system of education. The Committee made 
recommendations about the role of teacher, new methods of 
teaching, curriculum and textbooks, examination reforms, etc.” 
Subsequently, the Government of India issued the National 
Policy on Education, 1968. 

Committee on Rural Higher Education (1967) was 
appointed to review the progress of the scheme of Rural 
Higher Education and to suggest ways and means for 
improving its working. Broad aims and functions of rural higher 
education and the teaching of English, regional languages, 
courses of studies and curriculum were discussed. The future 
status of rural institutions and the opening of new rural 
institutions were assessed. The Committee made 
recommendations on administrative structure, enrolment, 
teaching of English and regional languages, curriculum, 
extension and research, teachers' status, employment of the 
product of rural institutes, future status of the rural institutions, 
financing, establishing new rural institutes, etc." 

Banaras Hindu University Enquiry Committee (1968) was 


constituted to enquire into the recent state of unrest and 
agitation in the university and to make such recommendations 
as might be considered necessary or expedient for remedying 
the situation and for improving the general tone of discipline 
and law and order in the university. The Committee suggested 
amendment of the Act under which the Banaras Hindu 
University was administered. The existing facilities at the 
university, needed to be strengthened. The Committee made 
drastic recommendations in the administration and student's 
discipline, need of reorganisation of engineering and technical 
education, etc.” 

Committee on Governance of Universities (1969) was 
constituted to consider the issues regarding acts, statutes, 
ordinances and regulations; the visitor and universities, 
authorities of the universities; other university bodies, 
organisation of teaching departments; and certain other 
matters related to finance and governance.” 

Committee on Governance of Universities and Colleges 
(1969) was appointed to consider the issues related to the 
need to attract the best talents, the need to improve the 
functions and professional competence of teachers, pay scales 
and their rationale, and university teachers, college teachers, 
evaluation of teachers, principals of colleges, tutors and 
demonstrators, basis of fixation of pay, scale of pay of library 
staff and physical instructor, the need for a national wage 
policy, recruitment of teachers in affiliated colleges, conditions 
of service, and code of conduct.” 

Committee on Examinations (1970) was appointed to 
examine the present situation of examinations and to make 
recommendations to counteract malpractices and to give 
protection to invigilators and others concerned with 
examinations. The Committee recommended on enacting a 
legislation, conduct of examinations, use of examination 
results, budgeting for education, research, etc.” 

Committee on Modern Indian Languages (1970) was 
appointed to review the courses of study in modern Indian 
languages. The Committee suggested measures for improving 
the standards of teaching and research in this field”. 

The Advisory Committee of Vice-Chancellors ( 1970) was 
appointed to advise the UGC on matters relating to the 
development of higher education in the country. The 
Committee suggested that it would be desirable to make 
provision for the appointment of Pro-Vice-Chancellors in the 
universities. Each university may appoint a group to assess 
the needs and priority as regards amenities for students. The 
Committee may be appointed to examine the facilities required 
for the teaching staff in colleges to enable them to improve 
their competence and effectiveness.” 

Committee on Social Work Education and Training (1970) 
was appointed to advise UGC regarding the social work 
education and training programmes. The Committee suggested 
various measures for the improvement of standards of social 
work education and training, for revision of courses, 
employment opportunities, etc.” Special Committee on 
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Reorganisation and Development of Polytechnic Education 
in India (1970) was appointed to examine the whole system 
of polytechnic education and to recommend measures for 
improving the practical content of diploma courses and other 
aspects of polytechnic education. The Committee 
recommended that polytechnic education should be 
coordinated with the state of industrial and commercial 
development. Over the next 10 years, higher priority in 
technician education development should be accorded to the 
qualitative improvement of courses and consolidation of 
existing institutions rather than to quantitative expansion. The 
Committee made certain recommendations on the concept of 
technician and his education; reorganisation of polytechnic 
education; examinations; staff and students; training and 
employment; status of teachers, their professional 
development, etc.” 

Committee for devising ways and means to find Funds for 
the Construction of School Buildings (1970) was appointed 
to assess the availability of funds for construction of school 
buildings. The Committee estimated that Rs 90 crore was to be 
required for the additional buildings for the primary and 
secondary schools started during the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
Rs 250 crore was to be required for clearing the backlog of 
school buildings required for primary and secondary schools 
started before the commencement of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
The Committee suggested that funds might be collected 
through lotteries and donations. Materials related to 
infrastructure and buildings may be collected from local 
community.” 

National Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(1971) was appointed to examine the overall status of women 
in India, but here, only the educational status of women has 
been discussed. The Committee made recommendations on 
common courses of general education (formal and non-formal), 
co-education, pre-school education, balwadis in rural areas 
and slums, primary school within walking distance, propaganda 
to bring girl into school, raising the number of women primary 
teachers, incentive for girls to attend school, adoption of the 
multiple-entry system, part-time education for girls, free 
education for girls up to the end to the secondary stage and 
employment information, guiding services for women entering 
higher education." 

Review Committee on Regional Engineering Colleges 
(1972) was appointed to report on the present state of 
establishment and development, organisational and 
administrative structures of engineering colleges including 
the courses of study, standard of faculty, admission rules and 
instructional facilities. The Committee suggested on the 
practicability and desirability of affiliating or associating the 
regional engineering colleges in a suitable manner with their 
respective institutions of technology for all academic purposes, 
including exchange of faculty and common coursees. It 
recommends that the Regional Engineering Colleges should 
appropriately be renamed as Central Engineering Colleges. It 
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suggested closer or postponement of admissions to post- 
graduate courses where the wastage is higher than 70 per 
cent of the intake in the corresponding year or where the 
admission is less than 80 per cent of the sanctioned intake for 
some years in succession. The Committee made 
recommendations on admission pattern, conduct of 
examinations, teaching subjects and other facilities in these 
colleges.*? 

Committee on 10+2+3 Educational Structure (1972) was 
appointed to suggest the practical steps to be taken for the 
implementation of the uniform pattern of 10+2+3 for school 
and college classes in all states and union territories, and to 
estimate the cost of implementing the programme. The 
Committee discussed about state-wise position of curriculum 
restructure at elementary, secondary and higher secondary 
stages. It recommended that the curriculum of the classes XI 
and XII should be built on the latest curriculum for the new 
classes IX and X and should have two streams: (i) academic 
stream, and (ii) vocational stream. The Committee suggested 
the course content of vocational subjects. It also suggests 
that the instruction given in multipurpose, post-basic and 
technical high and junior schools should be reviewed. It 
discussed about vocational training and guidance, 
examinations, location of new classes XI and XII, teachers’ 
training, non-formal education and financial implications of 
the 10+2+3 educational structure.™ 

Review Committee on the University Grants Commission 
(1974) was appointed to review the policies, programmes and 
functioning of the University Grants Commission, with 
particular reference to coordination and determination of 
standards of higher education, and to make recommendations 
conducive to more effective discharge of its responsibilities. 
The other topics discussed were related to grants, research, 
planning and evaluation, organisation and structure, and 
constitutional and legal aspects. The Committee recommended 
for in-service training for various categories of staff. Besides, 
the review evolved certain parameters to make effective efforts 
for implementing various schemes. The Committee desired 
that there was an urgent need of monitoring and evaluation of 
various schemes or activities of the UGC and more close 
interaction between UGC, central government, state 
government, universities and colleges." 

Committee on the Status of Teaching of Sociology and 
Social Anthropology (1974) was appointed to examine the 
status of teaching of sociology and social anthropology. The 
Committee discussed the issues related to the organisation of 
teaching, courses, students, modes of teaching, evaluation, 
teachers, research and publications. The Committee made 
certain recommendations on teaching of social anthropology 
in the departments of anthropology, and sociology and social 
anthropology in the institutions of professional courses. 

Since no subsequent review of First Social Work 
Education Committee (1960) had been taken, therefore, a 
Second Social Work Education Committee in India (1975) 


was appointed to undertake a critical review of the existing 
programmes of social work education, including scope, 
courses, field work and research, and to suggest changes, 
ways and means with a view to making the programme more 
meaningful and relevant. The Committee desired the need for 
change in syllabi to emphasise social change and development, 
and need to review fieldwork and improve its content and 
methodology, and special need of professional education for 
social work.* 

Committee for Promotion of Urdu (1975) was appointed 
to advise the government on the measures to be adopted for 
the promotion of Urdu language. The Committee discussed 
the background and Constitutional safeguard of Urdu 
language and recommended regarding Urdu medium at primary, 
secondary and higher stages, and training of teachers of Urdu 
language." 

Review Committee for the Syllabuses and Textbooks 
(1977) was appointed to review the syllabi and textbooks 
prepared by the NCERT for the 1042 system of school 
education. The Committee discussed stagewise and 
subjectwise objectives, identified in the NCERT document ‘the 
curriculum for the 10-year school"; the syllabus and textbooks. 
It scrutinised the scheme of studies and suggested suitable 
modifications in the scheme the time allocated for various 
subjects. It stressed upon the need of the bright child for the 
advanced-level courses and the specific interest and the 
aptitude or lack of it among children in certain subject areas. 
The Committee felt that the present educational system was 
urban-oriented, bookish in outlook and almost entirely 
divorced from manual activity. In terms of opportunity, this 
had proved discriminatory against the poor and weaker 
sections of society. The Committee felt that the principles of 
basic education are needed to find a central place in the 
educational system.** 

Following the Report of the Syllabuses and Textbooks 
Committee (1977), the then Union Education Minister 
appointed Review Committee on Higher Secondary 
Education (1977), which reviewed the curriculum of the +2 
stage with special reference to vocationalisation of education. 
The report, submitted in February 1978 under the tile, 'Learning 
to Do’ — Towards a ‘Learning and Working Society’, stressed 
the need for vocationalisation of education and recommended: 
(i) work-based learning; (ii) agriculture-oriented vocational 
courses; (iii) flexible streaming of courses; (iv) two broad 
learning components like (a) general education spectrum, and 
(b) vocationalised spectrum; (v) suitable textbooks based on 
local needs and conditions; (vi) semester system to be adopted 
in classes XI and XII; (vii) counselling and placement officers; 
(viii) appointments of post-graduate teachers for vocational 
courses; (ix) pre-service and in-service training of teachers; 
(x) teachers for vocational courses; (xi) curriculum; (xii) 
vocational surveys; (xiii) location of schools in the rural sector; 
(xiv) use of available facilities; (xv) apprenticeship facilities; 
(xvi) recruitment policies; (xvii) vertical mobility; 


(xviii) organisation of national council for vocational 
education; (xix) state council for vocational education; (xx) 
local support; (xxi) evaluation of the programme; (xxii) financial 
resources, etc. These recommendations were implemented 
at the +2 stage of school education in a large measure. 

Review Committee on Agricultural Universities (1977) 
was appointed to assess the growth and development of 
agriculture universities in India. The Committee assessed, how 
far agricultural universities were meeting the needs of trained 
manpower at different levels and producing non-elite 
graduates with motivation for self-employment in agriculture. 
The Committee recommended that there should be complete 
transfer of research responsibility and the related facilities 
from the state government to the concerned universities. 
Besides this recommendation, the Committee also made other 
recommendations relating to agricultural education.” 

Review Committee on Various Programmes being 
Implemented by UGC (1978) was appointed on the directives 
of central government to undertake a comprehensive review 
of various programmes being implemented by UGC. The effort 
was to determine the impact of these programmes on the 
determination and maintenance of standards of teaching, 
research and examination in the universities. The Committee 
carried out studies with the help of various sub-groups to 
identify schemes, which have no impact on the maintenance 
and improvement of standards of university education. The 
idea was to discontinue such schemes. The Committee 
assessed the quality of programmes, which was in operation 
for about three years or so to decide future plan of action.?! 

Review Committee on Postgraduate Education and 
Research in Engineering and Technology (1978) was 
appointed to evaluate the progress made so far in the 
development of postgraduate courses and research in 
engineering and technology. The Committee discussed about 
the present status of postgraduate education and research in 
engineering and technology and its problems. It made 
recommendations concerning the issues like need for policy, 
scholarships, restructuring, reorganisation; admission; new 
courses (part-time), employment potential, manpower planning 
and utilisation, faculty improvement, equipment maintenance, 
training in instrumentation, institution industry collaboration, 
research, socio-economic relevance, multidisciplinary 
transdisciplinary and funding pattern, elimination of 
imbalances, information services, data bank, administration 
and control, evaluation and accreditation and policy for 
training overseas students.” 

Review Committee on the National Adult Education 
Programme (1979) was appointed to review the working of 
the NAEP and to recommend changes in the priority assigned 
to adult education, and to examine, if any economy could be 
effected in the allocations for the NAEP by better implemen- 
tation. The Committee suggested that the NAEP should be 
radically modified and strengthened. The Committee gave 
specific recommendations on the priority and the future of 
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adult education programme, participation of learners, role of 
national and state boards of adult education. It made 
suggestions about implementing agencies, involvement of 
political parties and other organisations, resource centres, 
instructional material, financial procedures, etec.” 

Committee to Enquire into the Working of the Central 
Universities (1982) was appointed to examine whether the 
central universities are fulfilling the objectives set for them in 
their acts and statutes, and to examine the general state of 
discipline in the central universities, causes of periodic 
disturbances in the campus and remedial action therefore. The 
Committee suggested measures for strengthening corporate 
life in these universities. It felt the desirability of evolving a 
code of conduct for political parties and limiting their 
involvement in the universities’ affairs. It suggested other 
measures of reforms that are necessary for the efficient 
functioning and promoting the academic atmosphere 
conducive to study in the campuses of the universities.” 

Committee for Framing Regulations under UGC Act for 
Charging Fees by Colleges (1 984) was constituted to draft 
regulations in respect of fees that may be charged by the 
colleges for various courses of study. The Committee made 
nine detailed recommendations regarding the fees to be 
charged from the students per year by a college for pursuing 
a degree studies in general, science, technical and professional 
courses. The fees charged from the students by any college 
should be calculated on the basis of average cost per student 
per year and should in no case exceed the maximum limit to be 
fixed by notification by the UGC.” 

Review Committee on Adult and Continuing Education 
(1985) was appointed to review the eradication of illiteracy 
programme run by universities from October 1983 to March 
1985. The Committee recommended for transforming adult/ 
continuing education movement into a life-centred and lifelong 
process. Mass campaign by involving the entire student 
community along with their leader through special literacy 
camp of 15 days for creating an environmental support and 
awareness among the people.” 

Committee on Setting up State Council of Higher 
Education (1986) was constituted to make the 
recommendations regarding setting up the state council of 
higher education as per National Policy on Education, 1986 
and the Programme of Action in this regard. The Committee 
considered the guidelines formulated by sub-committee, which 
contained objectives, composition, terms and conditions of 
service, staff, temporary association of persons, meetings, 
powers and functions, planning and coordination, academic, 
advisory and administrative functions, payment to council 
members, budget and annual report.” 

National Committee for Curriculum Development in 
Education: Postgraduate Level (1986) was appointed to 
examine the existing curriculum in the respective subjects of 
different universities in the country. The Committee suggested 
ways and means for preparing textbooks, teaching aids, library 
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as well as laboratory equipments in implementing the 
curriculum. The Committee also suggested certain measures 
for finalisation and implementation of curriculum, development 
of materials to support the curriculum, agencies and bodies 
for the implementation of the curriculum.” 
Review Committee on the Scheme of University Level Book 
Production in Indian Languages (1987) was appointed to 
assess of the scheme of production of university level books 
in Indian languages, in terms of their effective absorption in 
the university system and as the most manifest element of the 
adoption of Indian languages as the media of instruction in 
the level of higher education. The Committee recommended 
that the scheme should be continued at least till the end of the 
Eighth Five Year Plan period. The programme should, however, 
remain restricted to university level books in Indian 
languages.” 

The Government of India, department of education, 
appointed a National Policy on Education Review Committee 
(1990) to review NPE, (1986). The Committee submitted its 
report in the same year. With a view to examining the report, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed a 
Committee on NPE (1992). After a careful consideration of 
the report, the Committee suggested that a standing (CABE) 
Committee on education of SCs, STs and other educationally 
backward sections should be constituted. Effective measures 
need to be taken to implement the provision of NPE, 1986 in 
regard to common school system. The scheme of Navodaya 
Vidyalayas should continue and a Navodaya Vidyalaya should 
be set up in each district. ICDS and other CSS relating to 
ECCE should continue during Eighth Five Year Plan. Operation 
Blackboard scheme should continue during Eighth Five-Year 
Plan. The Committee also suggested measures for the 
improvements concerning universalisation of elementary 
education, adult and continuing education, secondary 
education, vocationalisation of education, higher education, 
management of education and resources for education. The 


Committee concluded that while very little of policy required 
formulation, the POA needs to be revised considerably.'* 
Accordingly, Programme of Action (1992) was brought out by the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of India. 

Delhi University Committee on Launching of Employment 
Oriented Courses (1995) was appointed to review the on- 
going programme, and supportive/promotive measures 
required for an effective implementation of job oriented 
courses including self-employment. The Committee 
recommended that there is need for job-oriented courses for 
the total development of the students and there is need for 
linkage between institution and the surrounding community/ 
industry. There is also need to evolve the job-oriented 
programme in a planned: manner so as to make it more 
productive and useful. These courses and programme may be 
helpful in self-employment generation and ensure higher 
academic standards among the students. !® 

Committee of Ministers on making Elementary Education 
a Fundamental Rights (1997) was constituted to examine 
and consider the legal, academic, administrative and financial 
implications of the proposal to amend the Constitution to make 
the right to free and compulsory elementary education a 
fundamental right. The Committee was of the view that since 
the education is a state subject, therefore, there is no need to 
enact a central legislation making elementary education 
compulsory. Instead, states should either amend their existing 
legislation or else the centre should issue guidelines providing 
a broad framework for enactment of fresh legislation on 
compulsory elementary education. The Committee further 
recommended that free elementary education may include 
exemption from tuition fee, provision of free textbooks for all 
primary school children and for girls upto upper primary level 
and provision of essential stationery to all children in primary 
class."? The parliament has since passed the 93rd 
Constitutional Amendment to make education for 6—14 years 
of age, free and compulsory. 
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COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 


G.L. Arora & Saroj Pandey 


A fairly large and a well-established system of indigenous 
education existed in India before the introduction by the 
colonial administration what might be termed as the modem 
system. During the Nineteenth century pathshalas and 
madarsas provided education through vernacular or classical 
languages. These were established and supported with 
patronage of local landlords and communities. The 
performance of the indigenous system and its ability to retain 
its dominance declined due to decline in patronage but more 
so due to the perception that education through English 
medium would lead to greater economic returns in terms of 
employment under the government. This resulted in expansion 
of English medium schools run by government or local bodies. 
During freedom movement, a large number of institutions came 
to be established by non-government trusts or societies with 
a view to creating a national system of education. These 
institutions made an attempt to integrate cultural values and 
national aspirations with education. Needless to say that these 
institutions were sought to be developed as instruments of 
national service and not as means to earn profits by selling 
education. 

During the post-Independence period, these schools had 
to face severe financial problems as their main source of 
revenue, i.e., donations from the community, started drying 
up at a rapid pace. The pressure was built on state 
governments through teachers’ organisations to enhance the 
quantum of grant-in-aid and ultimately some states had to 
provide grant up to 95 per cent of their annual deficit. These 
schools had often to accept government control, supervision 
and norms relating to fees to be charged from students and 
emoluments to be paid to teachers. However, the number of 
self-financing (recognised but unaided) institutions started 
increasing over the years mainly because the quality of 
education in these schools was perceived to be better than 
what government maintained institutions provided. The other 
factors were state’s inability to establish its own institutions 
or provide grants to all the institutions seeking support, and 
institutions’ desire to enjoy maximum autonomy with minimum 
possible governmental control. The stiff competition that 
students have to face to enter the world of work or the 
institutions providing professional education has generated 
unprecedented demand for good education, which is perceived 
to be available in public schools or in schools run on public 
school lines. The number of children seeking admission to 


such schools, especially in urban areas, has increased because 
of the growing size of the middle class on one hand and the 
people’s rising aspirations on the other. 


COMMON SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


The idea of common school is not peculiar to India alone. The 
issue was extensively debated in the first half of nineteenth 
century in the United States. A group of educational reformers 
like Horace Mann (1796-1871), Henry Barnard (1811—1900), 
Samuel Lewis (1795-1854), Robert Breckinridge (1802-71), 
James Carter (1795-1849), Calwin Stowe (1808-86), Calab Mills 
(1806-78), John Pierce (1797-1892), Calvin Wiley (18 19-87) 
and John Swett (1830-1913) devoted most of their lives to 
common school improvement. Regarding private schools, 
Samuel Lewis stated ‘Let the private schools flourish, let their 
number increase and help raise their character. But however 
perfect they become, make the common school for all the 
people—fully as good, and a little better.” Mann (1796-1859) 
believed that quality public education would sound the death 
knell for private sector of American education. 

In India, ‘Post-War Education Reconstruction Plan’ 
formulated by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) in 1944, envisaged a national system of education in 
order to promote equality of educational opportunity on the 
one hand and quality of education on the other. The report 
observed ‘if there is anything to be like equality of opportunity, 
it is impossible to justify providing facilities for some of the 
nation’s children and not for others.’ Itrecommended a national 
system of education, which should be universal, compulsory 
and free for all. The need for a common school system was 
seriously felt in the context of establishing the national system 
of education. Another milestone in this context was the 
Education Commission (1964—66), which observed that ‘the 
main problem before the country is to evolve a common school 
system of public education which should cover all parts of 
the country and all stages of school and strive to provide 
equality of access to all children. It should be maintained at an 
adequate level of quality and efficiency so that no parent 
would ordinarily feel any need to send his child to institutions 
outside the system such as independent or unrecognised 
schools.’ The common school system of public education as 
envisaged by the Commission would have the following 
features: 
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€ Accessibility to all children irrespective of class, creed 
and other differences. 

€ Adequate standards. 

€ No tuition-fee to be charged from the students. 


The Commission suggested a number of steps to realise 
the goal of a common school system. These include removing 
the disparities in working conditions of teachers under 
different managements, establishment of District Boards of 
Education, abolition of tuition fee in private schools, 
representation of voluntary organisations, teachers and 
education department in the managing committee of private 
schools and staffing of private schools on the pattern of 
government schools. However, the most significant 
contribution of Commission in the context of common school 
system has been the concept of ‘Neighbourhood School’, 
which if implemented is expected to go a long way in removing 
social segregation between the haves and have-nots. ‘The 
neighbourhood school concept implies, the Education 
Commission stated *that each school should be attended by 
all children in its neighbourhood irrespective of caste, creed, 
community, religion, economic condition or social status, so 
that there would be no segregation in schools.’ 

The Commission observed that the idea of neighbourhood 
school will serve twin purposes of providing quality education 
to all children in their familiar setting and generating interest 
among the rich, privileged and powerful class of the local 
community in the affairs of the school. 

Consequent upon the recommendations of the Education 
Commission, the Government of India constituted a committee 
of Members of Parliament in 1967 to examine the question. 
The Committee expressed its concern about the unhealthy 
social segregation prevailing between the schools for the 
privileged and unprivileged classes of society, and felt the 
need for strengthening social unity which in the view of the 
committee could be done by moving in the direction of a 
common school system where all children irrespective of caste, 
creed, community, religion, economic advantages or social 
status are imparted education. 

The recommendations were later on accepted and given 
suitable weightage in the National Policy on Education (1 968). 
The NPE advocated the idea of common school system as 
proposed by the Education Commission with a view to 
promoting social cohesion and national integration. It also 
suggested that all special schools like public schools should 
be required to admit students on the basis of merit and also to 
provide a prescribed proportion of free studentships to 
prevent segregation. 

Reiterating the need to evolve and strengthen national 
system of education the National Policy of Education (1986) 
stated that effective measures would be taken in the direction 
of common school system recommended in the 1968 policy. 
The Programme of Action (POA) 1986, however, remained 
silent and did not spell out any modality or action plan for 


bringing the common school system into existence. The 
Ramamurti Committee (1990) identified reasons for common 
school system not gaining ground so far and suggested 
specific actions to be taken to make common school system a 
reality. These included: provision of significant increase in 
outlay for elementary education; provision of special allocation 
for improvement of school system within a 10-year time frame: 
and exploring ways of including the private schools into the 
common school system through a combination of incentives, 
disincentives and legislation. The implementation of common 
school system has not found suitable place in the revised 
POA (1992), which is silent about the modalities to attain this 
crucial objective, except for the recommendation of opening 
voluntary schools in hilly, tribal and difficult areas where there 
is no provision of schooling. 

In a way, a national system of education has already come 
into existence in terms of structure (10+2 pattern, curriculum, 
modes of evaluation, etc.). However, substantial variation 
exists in institutional mechanism to provide education. The 
public schools continue to thrive and with each passing year 
the demand increases tremendously. With the result that 
quality education has become the privilege of richer segments 
of society who are prepared to pay high cost for it. Over the 
years the segregation between haves and have-nots, in terms 
of quality education has widened. The idea of Common School 
System, therefore, is still a distant dream. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) organised a National Seminar in 1998 to take stock of 
the current status of the implementation of the common school 
system, to identify factors impeding its establishment and to 
suggest ways and means to operationalise it. The Seminar 
took note of the fact that an overwhelming majority of schools 
(government, government aided and local bodies schools) 
form a part of the common school system, while a minority of 
institutions managed by private organisations are outside the 
common system of public education. The seminar also took 
note of the fact that the number of independent schools 
outside the common system is fast increasing in all parts of 
the country. 

To achieve the goal of a common system, it is imperative to 
strengthen the existing system not merely in quantity but also 
in quality. To this end, the seminar recommended that effective 
measures need to be initiated to ensure optimum functioning 
of government or government aided institutions by providing 
essential facilities necessary and conducive to purposeful 
learning. The seminar felt that a common school system does 
not mean that it should be uniform across the states in all 
respects and should have only one type of management. The 
country must move in the direction of having one system of 
school education, which may be known as common system, 
or national system of school education. Institutions may be 
run by the government, local bodies or non-government 
societies/trusts with or without aid from the government. 
However, all educational institutions comprising the common 


system irrespective of their management should provide equal 
opportunities to all sections of the society, adopt common fee 
structure for pupils, provide similar service conditions to 
teachers, organise their curricular programmes within the 
framework of national curriculum for school education. 

As stated earlier, the common school system does not mean 
uniformity in all respects in all schools. The schools shall 
have the freedom to innovate in areas like curriculum 
transaction, evaluation, community involvement and classroom 
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management. While the common school system would seem 
to have come into existence, the neighbourhood school has 
yet to gain ground, particularly in the sense of every child in 
the catchment area going to a particular school. It needs also 
to be recognised that for the less affluent, the nearby school 
promotes the only avenue for education, irrespective of the 
quality of education that institution imparts. It is only for the 
affluent that a choice exists in the selection of institutions to 
which their wards will be sent for education. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Yashomati Patel 


GENESIS 


From the very beginning of Indian civilisation, education was 
conceived as a process of raising the quality of life throughout 
life. Education was not separate from life and, therefore, 
students used to stay with the Guru (Teacher) who was a 
person with substantial knowledge very high character, moral 
strength and commitment to the welfare of his students. Very 
few students were accepted by Guru in his Ashram (hermitage) 
which was like an integrated community centre rather than a 
formal educational institution. Thus, from the very beginning, 
the part of being a community was an ingredient of educational 
process. In Buddhist period, ‘Sangham Sharanam 
Gachchhami’ (I dedicate myself to the community) became a 
popular movement and education and Sangh (community) 
became inseparable. Teachers and students both lived in 
vihars (dormitories) as members of a community devoted apart 
from acquiring knowledge and skills, to attain the common 
goal of spiritual liberation. Later, in the middle ages, a massive 
and mobile public education programme was maintained by 
temples and philanthropic in the form of pathshalas and 
Madrasas. With the advent of the British, came the western 
concept of formal schooling, and education became a sheer 
instrument of materialism. Mahatma Gandhi revolted against 
such narrowing of entire learning process and developed 
models of Ashram education which ultimately became familiar 
as Wardha scheme in 1936. It further developed into Nai Talim 
which propounded harmony among head, heart and hand (3H) 
at all stages of education. The Kothari Commission in 1966 
recommended that the three principles of SUPW, community 
life and community service be an integral part of curricula of 
all subjects. It was a very sound proposition for building total 
person through education. In 1978, National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) was launched. 

As an independent country, we wanted to develop 
ourselves and felt the importance of literacy, it being the 
fundamental component of human life. Literacy is to be 
considered imperative condition of personal as well as social 
life. Without universal literacy, we cannot move towards a 
new society based on equity and empowerment of the people 
at the grassroots. Literacy is not just a movement for three Rs 
but a powerful and inescapable instrument of social change 
and development. 

Moreover, it is now established beyond doubt that formal 
education through the traditional system of schooling is not 


only proving inadequate in terms of access but is also proving 
insufficient in terms of meeting the needs of life and community. 
The result is that education is moving away from life and 
society. 

Nowadays, it is not feasible to deschool the total formal 
system. It is now deep rooted and cannot be dispersed with. It 
is, therefore, inescapable to continue to use the institutional 
framework of the apparently unreal formal system of education 
and work for its transformation to relate it with life and 
community as well as society at large. 

With the apparent dissatisfaction with the system of 
education, a new stream of learning called non-formal 
education has emerged. And the explosion of knowledge itself 
has thrown a challenge which can only be met only by a 
collective effort of formal and non-formal educational 
programmes. Non-formal education also suffered from some 
of the basic shortcomings of formal education in terms of its 
interaction with community and comprehensiveness which 
are so essential to meet multidimensional needs of the 
contemporary society. It is no longer possible to restrict 
education to age-levels. Access to and participation in it 
needed at all age-levels of life due to inequitable development 
of human society among different nations as well as within 
nations. Further, even increasing advances in knowledge and 
technologies make it imperative that individuals at communities 
continue to learn and remain abreast of the developments that 
take place. That education at any level is a lifelong (from womb 
to grave according to Gandhiji) and life-centred process and 
is being increasingly recognised. Community education 
movement has emerged as a major response to the above 
phenomenon. 


WHAT IS COMMUNITY EDUCATION? 


The term ‘community’ here denotes both a quality of mind as 
well as a communion of people with varying interests. We 
cannot define the word ‘community’ precisely because there 
are different ways of life and different lifestyles in human 
settlements of every country. The word ‘community’ may 
assume a different meaning and role in an urban society 
compared to that of a rural society where environmental 
support for community education may be far greater in an 
urban conglomeration. The definition of the word ‘Education’ 
also creates difficulties because of identification with formal 


schooling alone. But, one thing is certain that after recognising 
the adult and continuing education as a process of opening 
and extending the roads of education beyond the school 
system, it has become necessary to find conceptual as well as 
an operative framework to work for sustaining out-of-school 
process in a comprehensive and spontaneous manner. 

The Community education, thus, is not only a programme 
of adult literacy and continuing education but a framework 
and a process which links formal and non-formal learning 
processes for adult continuing education. Thus, it has a special 
role in consolidating the work done through extra-mural 
and extra-curricular activities through formal school 
system and adult education as well as continuing education 
centres conducted outside the formal education system. Thus, 
in this framework, education will not remain a teacher-taught 
process, but will become a comprehensive learning process 
using learning resources from various channels. Neither the 
schools nor teachers will have a monopoly in community 
education. 

Community education promotes learning from local 
resources—human, physical, spiritual and not merely from 
readymade packages without regard to their relevance to life. 
The rigidity of the formal system does not facilitate this type 
of dynamic process easily although it is likely to be influenced 
ultimately by the process of community education which will 
forge its linkages with the throbbing and living processes of 
human life. 

Thus, the approach is not to make “community education’ 
an additional programme but a level and a process which 
would enable the community to involve and participate in the 
process of developing a learning society at micro level. The 
kind of community approach manifested through community 
education is very relevant, particularly in the context of uplift 
of weaker sections of the society in which case life is not 
compartmentalised in professional groups but a non- 
segmentive and cohesive social process where learning will 
be facilitated for all age groups and all those interested in it, 
sometimes even simultaneously. The question is not of 
extending physical facilities alone but of moving school to 
every home and family through mobile and peripatetic learning 
programmes. This would be a distinctive feature for community 
education in India. 

The tasks of community education in India are clearly 
indicated in the Ahmedabad Declaration in the following 
words: 


The world is now facing new challenges on account of the 
tremendous growth of knowledge, rapid changes, 
population explosion, environmental deterioration and 
ecological disruptions. The traditional educational 
structures seem clearly inadequate to meet these enormous 
challenges. It is therefore, necessary to devise the 
alternative strategies to formal education towards the 
creation of a learning society. 
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The Declaration affirms that education should not only be 
lifelong but should necessarily be life-centred. This implies 
that: 


1. Education—formal as well as non-formal—should be 
geared to the needs of the community and in tune 
with the immediate environment and be available at 
one’s own pace through multientry and multiexist 
points, 

2 Education should ensure integration of community 
life, community service and socially useful productive 
work as cardinal components of any pursuit of learning 
based on Mahatma Gandhi's ideas of the basic 
education. 

3. Educational process is an integral form of cognitive, 
affective and conative, thus, interweave three major 
agencies, viz., home, school, and community to give 
a social cohesion. 

4. The family as a social institution becomes the 
fundamental source of learning. 


The non-sectarian and integrative philosophy and program- 
mes of community education imply holistic, comprehensive, 
positive and constructive approach of community education. 
Such a form of educational strategy in the context of Indian 
of education. 

The community envisaged here would ensure a horizontal 
mobility to realise egalitarian objectives for a new society. 


OBJECTIVES 


Community education in Indian situation has its own 
objectives which include: 


e To discover ways of not only minimum needs of 
literacy and elementary education but self-propelling 
process of continuing life long education. 

e To devise self-sustained system of fulfilling 
educational needs of the masses at their doorstep. 

e To facilitate people constituting thousands of area- 
based neighbourhood communities to equip 
themselves to meet their own educational needs in 
such a way that it results into greater social integration 
and saves them from any process of fragmentation. 

e To promote a type of lifelong and life-centered learning 
process whether in or out of school. 

@ To act as a link and a bridge between in-school and 
out-of-school education. 

€ To direct all energies in adopting a non-segmentive 
communitarian lifestyle. 

e To make education a learning process by involving 
all sectors of community in both receiving as well as 
imparting education. 
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e To devise even formal education in such a way, 
through high degree of experiential components in 
the curricula, that students, teachers and the 
community work together as partners of a common 
endeavour. 

e To disseminate knowledge of preventive measures of 
preservation of health, environmental protection, self- 
managed public-sanitation, basic scientific and 
technological advances, etc., at the doorstep of the 
people. 

e To formulate local programmes which people can 
experience themselves in their vicinity. 


NATURE AND SCOPE 


An Indian form of community education will predominantly 
be based on needs and aspirations of rural society. The 
following would be its ingredients: neo-literacy; continuing 
education; skill training; social development; lifelong 
education; human resource development; population 
education; environmental education; health education; 
mapping and developing local profiles; upgradation of the 
vocational skills; and spread of relevant science of everyday 
use. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The concept of community education in the form of 
Lokshikshan (education of all people and not only of enrolled 
students) has been inherent in the Indian tradition. It has 
been a powerful element of keeping Indian society enlightened 
even before the advent of modern media—TV and Radio. Thus 
Lokshikshan is a part of our rich cultural heritage. 

Voluntary agencies are accepted as partners of 
development. They are able to play their role very effectively 
if they develop an organic area-based communitarian system 
to harness people's inherent genius at the grassroots. 

A new special pedagogy is needed for community approach 
such as use of folk-media like puppetry, street plays, Bhavai, 
effective use of local languages, linking TV and radio wherever 
feasible and more importantly extensive use of wall papers at 
every street corner. 

Mass programme for functional literacy is one of the largest 
programmes of literacy campaign involving local communities 
in a most extensive way. 

An area having a bearing on community education is 
agricultural extension service mainly conducted through village 


level worker. This is a village-wise grass-root community 
education programme of extending knowledge to every 
home. 

A similar programme operates in community health scheme. 
Community Health Organiser is chosen by the local 
community itself. He/she is then appointed by the government. 

A new variant of technical education in the name of 
community polytechnique is also being implemented. 

A scheme of liberal-cum-vocational courses through 
community colleges in rural areas has also been initiated. There 
are about 20 Rural Higher Education Institutes called Gram 
Vidyapiths. These are Rural Community Colleges modeled on 
Mahatma Gandhi's perceptions of new education through life, 
for life, throughout life. 

The Indian Society for Community Education is working to 
promote the process of fostering a learning society through 
community education. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROJECT IN GUJARAT 


(a) A community education and community development 

programme to end of hunger in 161 villages of Bayad 

Taluka was launched by ISCE. It included a work- 

bank of one million man-hours as voluntary 

contribution of local villagers which was matched by 

ISCE's contribution of one million rupees, in 

collaboration with the Hunger Project International 

Secretariat at New York. In addition, Organisers 

worked for time-bound programme of achieving 100 

per cent literacy for women in these 161 villages 

drinking water facilities, improved hygiene through 

1000 toilets constructed with voluntary labour of 

users, self-employment through vocational training 

and reduction of IMR from 120 per thousand to 50 per 
thousand, etc. 

Ten JSNs (Jan Shikshan Nilayam): worked through 

ISCE in interior villages of Sanand Taluka of 

Ahmedabad District. 

(c) Community Education Centres: run by Department 
of Social Work of Gujarat Vidyapith and M.S. 
University, Baroda. 

(d) Integrated Child Development Service (ICDS): for 
child development programme. 

(e) Nehru Yuvak Kendras: centres for development of 
sports and recreational activities. 

(f) Mahila Mandals: women's club in villages to 
enhance the role of women. 
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COMPETITION AND COOPERATION IN EDUCATION 


Shailesh A. Shirali 


INTRODUCTION 


Competition as a driving principle in life is widely accepted in 
most modern societies. It is generally held that in a competitive 
atmosphere the quality of work improves, and complacence 
and lethargy reduces; more generally, that we are ‘kept on our 
toes’. This belief may perhaps be traced to the tremendous 
success and acceptance of Darwin’s views on natural selection 
and the manner in which all species evolve and develop organs 
and characteristics of increasing complexity and capability, 
and the gradual (perhaps inevitable) extension of these views 
into matters concerning economics, society, culture and 
education—‘social Darwinism’. The belief is implicitly held 
today by most industrialists, economists and educationists, 
and by a large numbers of lay persons too; thus, globalisation 
—in which competition operates on a global scale—is widely 
regarded as a means for improving the quality of production 
and work culture in general, and for cutting down costs. While 
this may have validity in a certain limited sphere of application, 
we must examine whether the natural extension of these views 
into the area of culture and education is valid. 

The questions we ask are the following: What place does 
competition have in education? What long-term consequences 
accrue by growing up in a competitive atmosphere? What 
alternative models are there for education, and what 
implications do they have for assessment? We shall show 
that the proposition that competition encourages quality and 
creativity cannot quite be upheld. Following this, we go on to 
examine what the term ‘cooperate’ signifies, and we conclude 
the essay by presenting the penetrating observations and 
analyses of the religious thinker J. Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 
on these matters. Krishnamurti has talked extensively on these 
and related matters, with audiences worldwide, and he has 
established many schools in India and elsewhere. (Please refer 
to the companion paper in this encyclopaedia titled 
Krishnamurti on Education.) 


COMPETITION AS AN AGENT FOR MOTIVATION 


What is the chief purpose of a competitive style of functioning 
in an educational setting?—clearly, that of enhancing 
motivation and quality; the principle being that in a spirit of 
‘healthy rivalry and competition’, each actor in the drama is 
spurred to greater heights. Perhaps the metaphor that we 


implicitly have in mind is that of two runners running close 
and hard, and an excellent timing resulting from the intense 
rivalry. There is an implicit belief that such rivalry enhances 
quality. While this is perhaps so, a fuller picture needs to be 
sketched. Let us examine what really does happen. In a 
competitive framework, the standard is set by one’s peers; 
one observes them performing at a certain level of efficiency 
and quality, and aspires towards achieving such levels. It is 
clear that in such a mode of functioning the standards we set 
for ourselves are quite limited; for our vision extends only to 
what we see immediately around us. An example may help to 
see how this happens. In a school, a student may aspire, 
through incentive and intrinsic competitive urges, to become 
the best tennis player in the school, and be suitably rewarded 
for this once the goal is achieved. The student may complete 
his schooling with the feeling that he is a great tennis player. 
But his standards have been set by his peers. The standard of 
the school may in fact be quite low, and being the ‘best’ is no 
guarantee that one is in fact *good'! We have no doubt all met 
the person who was the captain of his school cricket team and 
highly regarded for his batting abilities by his peers, juniors 
and teachers, and who was not able to get a position even as 
an ‘extra’ in his college cricket team. Competition, inevitably, 
operates on a limited scale; one is competing against one's 
peers, and the standards set by such means are inevitably 
limited. 

The example given above was from the world of cricket, 
but it can happen just as easily in areas such as music, drama, 
art and academics. The discovery that being the best in one's 
school does not mean much, and in fact has very little 
significance, can prove to be a shattering experience for young 
adults. This actually does happen in many of our premier 
institutes. Some of these institutes have had to respond by 
appointing full-time counsellors to deal with cases of loss of 
self-image, loss of motivation, insecurity and even breakdown. 
Suicides are not unknown in highly competitive academic 
settings, so the issue is clearly a serious one. 

Having seen the implications of competition on self-image, 
let us turn to its implications on motivation. How does a teacher 
go about motivating his students? One of the commonest 
strategies is to announce a reward. Learning thus becomes 
goal-oriented, pushed by external motivators. The rewards 
may be good grades, or praise from the teacher or parent, or 
public recognition in the form of certificates and medals, or a 
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gift of some object, say a book or a bar of chocolate. Or the 
reward may come in a negative form, as a disincentive for poor 
performance: scorn, disapproval from the parent or teacher, 
denial of something, detention, and so on. But educators are 
beginning to realise that all too often, such motivators are a 
hindrance to real learning. Consider what Alfie Kohn has to 
say in his book, Punished by Rewards: ‘Rewards are most 
damaging to interest when the task is intrinsically motivating.’ 
He argues that rewards are essentially tools for manipulating 
the behaviour of a student—and the student knows this. Kohn 
goes on to give data showing that many commonly used 
extrinsic motivators (good grades, praise. . .) are not merely 
ineffective but in fact counter-productive to creativity and to 
quality of work, and (most importantly) to commitment to good 
values. Instead, ‘What kids deserve is an engaging 
curriculum and a caring atmosphere so they can act on their 
natural desire to find out about stuff. No kid deserves to be 
manipulated with extrensics so as to comply with what 
someone else wants.’ 

Of course, not everyone accepts such views; some 
educators feel that a vital role played by all extrinsic motivators 
in general is to make students aware of the powerful and 
positive social reinforcement given to those who work hard. 
While this need not be denied, surely the real aim of education 
is, or should be, to ‘draw out’ a student’s internal motivation. 
(The words ‘draw out’ derive from the etymological origin of 
the word ‘education’—the Latin word educare.) Surely, the 
real aim of education is to promote a joy of learning—lifelong. 
What is the driving force behind internal motivation? It is the 
desire for mastery; the desire for a sense of accomplishment; 
the desire for a sense of confidence in one’s abilities; the 
desire for a sense of ownership about what one has 
accomplished. Ron Brandt writes in Educational 
Leadership, ‘People learn when they have a reason. An 
essential part of teaching is helping students find their 
own good reasons to learn.’ Surely, students will find such 
reasons only by growing up in supportive and meaningful 
environments. 

It may be argued that the human competitive instinct is 
itself intrinsic in nature. This is so; the competitive urge lies 
deep within, no doubt deriving from our evolutionary past, 
and it is inextricably connected with the aggressive urge; and 
as such, it shapes, inevitably, the cultural and educational 
environment we create for ourselves. To exploit these urges 
to promote learning seems a tragic waste of human creativity 
and resource, because extrinsic motivators can too easily 
smother all internal motivation. One may learn a subject or 
skill purely because of the pleasure offered by its social and 
competitive aspects. Such learning environments feed on our 
inner aggressive urges, and in turn help sustain them. It is 
only the caring and thoughtful teacher who can break this 
cycle and nurture the student's internal motivation and growth 

towards becoming lifelong learners. 


COOPERATION 


Is there, in an era when separateness and individual liberty 
and commitment to expressing and perfecting one’s talent 
(however useful it may be to society) have become focal points 
of our culture, and have acquired the status of a benchmark or 
baseline, any alternative to the competitive model? Surely there 
is: cooperation. The term must be used with care, for a lot of 
ideological baggage comes along with it. The communist 
ideology (‘from each what he can give, to each what he needs’) 
is based on the cooperative paradigm. But this ideology leads 
to a totalitarian model, wherein sheer force (‘brainwashing’) is 
used to alter the inner nature and conditioning of human beings. 
Such attempts have, however, been uniformly unsuccessful 
(though this is not the place to discuss the details). What do 
we mean by the word ‘cooperation’? Krishnamurti writes in 
Think on These Things, 


To co-operate is to do things together, to build together, to 
feel together, to have something in common so that we can 
freely work together. But people generally don’t feel inclined 
to work together naturally, easily, happily; and so they are 
compelled to work through various inducements: threat, 
fear, punishment, reward. This is the common practice 
throughout the world. Under tyrannical governments you 
are brutally forced to work together; if you don’t ‘co- 
operate’ you are liquidated or sent to a concentration camp. 
In the so-called civilised nations you are induced to work 
together through the concept of ‘my country’, or for an 
ideology which has been very carefully worked out and 
widely propagated so that you accept it. 


What makes human beings cooperate with one another? 
Typically it is the promise of a collective reward: we work 
together so that we can achieve some aim that we value greatly. 
For instance, if our declared intention is to put a man on the 
moon (as President Kennedy did, publicly, in 1960), then we 
will surely cooperate with one another in making this possible. 
Here it is the goal that binds us together, and once the goal 
has been accomplished, relationships too will most likely lose 
their vitality. The classic example of this is the cooperation 
between the USA and the USSR during the Second World 
War, when the common aim was to extinguish the Nazi menace; 
relationship vanished, without trace, once the goal was 
accomplished. It can easily be shown by numerous examples 
that aims and goals—however noble and however urgent— 
do not serve to bring people together in any lasting manner. 
Krishnamurti continues: 


. .. Your idea of cooperation is to work together for a 
particular result. You have an ideal—to build a perfect 
school, or what you will—towards which you are working, 
therefore you say cooperation is necessary. . . . Now I don’t 
call that cooperation at all. That is not cooperation, it is a 


form of greed, a form of fear, compulsion. . .. Nor is it 
cooperation when you and I work together merely because 
we have mutually agreed to do something. In any such 
agreement, what is important is the doing of that particular 
thing, not working together. ... So it is not cooperation 
when we work together through any form of inducement, 
or by mere agreement, because behind all such efforts there 
is an implication of gaining or avoiding something. What 
then is cooperation? Is it possible that we work together 
simply for the joy of being and living together? This 
introduces a totally new paradigm, and its consequences 
are tremendous. One vital consequence is that we shall 
wipe out all hurts and all misunderstandings the very day 
they arise—simply because we are living together. To be 
able to create such an environment requires a great deal of 
affection on the part of the teacher. But this, surely, is the 
real work of the teacher. . . . To me, cooperation is entirely 
different. Cooperation is the fun of being and doing 
together—not necessarily doing something in particular. . . . 
[Real] cooperation comes, not through merely agreeing to 
carry out some project together, but with joy, the feeling of 
togetherness, if one may use that word; because in that 
feeling there is not the obstinacy of personal ideation, 
personal opinion. When you know such cooperation, you 
will also know when not to co-operate, which is equally 
important; because if we are not wise we may co-operate 
with the unwise, with ambitious leaders who have grandiose 
schemes, fantastic ideas, like Hitler and other tyrants down 
through the ages. So we must know when not to co-operate; 
and we can know this only when we know the joy of real 
cooperation. 


NON-COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT 


Assessment is intrinsic to learning; no real education is 
possible without some kind of assessment. This is so whether 
one refers to learning in the world of the *outer'—the world of 
matter, of life, of the universe—or in the world of the ‘inner’. 
Traditionally, systems of assessment are (almost without 
exception) comparative in nature, and they are based on one 
and precisely one instrument: tests and examinations. The 
test/examination may be of different kinds (essay type, 
‘objective’ type), but the philosophy at the bottom is typically 
the same. 

In the light of the various remarks we have made on the 
negative consequences of competition, a natural question to 
ask is whether there are any non-comparative ways of 
assessing competence and learning and giving feedback to a 
student. The difficulties in finding a just and humane approach 
to assessment and feedback are formidable, and they derive 
principally from the fact that learning is so highly individual a 
matter; probably no two students learn in quite the same 
manner, or reconstruct the world within the individual psyche 
in quite the same way. Each student carries with him a unique 
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background, a unique style of learning. Against such a 
backdrop, the idea of a single instrument to assess every kind 
of competence seems completely unrealistic. What is required, 
then, is not a single instrument of assessment, but a whole 
collection of such instruments. 

Indeed there are alternatives possible, but it requires a 
strong resolve on the part of the school to work through all 
their implications. We list below some alternatives, adding a 
line for explanation in each case. (Each item can be elaborated 
upon substantially, but this is not the place to do so.) 

1. Assessment by peers; self-assessment: There are several 
reasons why peer-assessment and self-assessment have value. 
For one thing, the approach is participatory; students take 
part in the whole process. The act of understanding the learning 
outcomes expected of the student, and of seeing whether one’s 
peers have achieved those outcomes, is highly instructive. 
Also, such an approach encourages the development of 
supportive values (in contrast with competitive values). All 
this has relevance for later life, when one is much more a 
‘master of one's life’. 

2. Assessment by portfolio: A portfolio is a collection of one’s 
work done over a significant stretch of time (several months 
or a whole year). It seeks to capture the full range of activities 
in which the student has taken part, the whole ‘canvas’ of 
learning, so to speak. This approach is well known in the 
world of art and sculpture, but has not been used in mainstream 
academics. 

3. Assessment through journals: This is similar to assessment 
by portfolio, and it has relevance in areas such as creative 
writing or indeed in any subject that involves substantial 
‘essay’-type writing. However, it can clearly be carried into 
different areas too. Traditionally, in subjects such as 
mathematics, there is little or no scope for ‘essay’ -type writing; 
problem solving dominates both teaching and assessment. 
However, new ideas are entering the field, and the importance 
of writing, of reconstructing concepts through the written 
medium, is increasingly being realised. 

4. Assessment by interviews: Sometimes an interview—a 
formalised ‘conversation’ between the student and teacher 
—may yield insights about the student that do not emerge in 
the written form. There is wide scope here for tailoring the 
approach to the needs of the individual. 

One is reminded of a cartoon that shows a monkey, a 
penguin, an elephant, a seal, a fish and a dog seated obediently 
before a teacher who tells them, ‘Students, for a fair 
assessment everybody has to take the same exam; so please 
climb that tree!’ Surely it is time to move away from such 
caricatures. 

Most of the remarks made above hold for assessment in 
the world of the ‘outer’, but it is also necessary that 
assessment takes place in the world of the ‘inner’: finding out 
to what extent we or our students are opinionated, how open 
we are to others’ views, how tightly we cling to hurts and 
images, how prejudiced we are towards members of other 
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religions and other nations, what we value deeply, the way in 
which we regard our fellow human beings, and so on. This 
consideration opens out a whole new area, and its implications 
need to be explored further. 


KRISHNAMURTI ON COMPETITION AND 
COOPERATION 


Below are given a few extracts from Krishnamurti’s talks and 
writings which serve to highlight his observations on the issue. 


Basically measurement is involved in it—the more and the 
less, the greater and the smaller—which is essentially 
comparison. One is always comparing oneself with another, 
comparing one painting with another; there is comparison 
between the greater power and the lesser, between the timid 
and the aggressive. It begins almost at birth and continues 
throughout life—this constant measurement of power, 
position, wealth. This is encouraged in schools, colleges 
and universities. Their whole system of gradation is this 
comparative value of knowledge. When A is compared to 
B, who is clever, bright, assertive, that very comparison 
destroys A. This destruction takes the form of competition, 
of imitation and conformity to the patterns set by B. This 
breeds, consciously or unconsciously, antagonism, 
jealousy, anxiety and even fear; and this becomes the 
condition in which A lives for the rest of his life, always 
measuring, always comparing psychologically and 
physically. This comparison is one of the many aspects of 
violence. The word ‘more’ is always comparative, as is the 
word ‘better’. The question is, can the educator put aside 
all comparison, all measurement, in his teaching? Can he 
take the student as he is, not as what he should be, not 
make judgements based on comparative evaluations? It is 
only when there is comparison between the one called 
clever and the one called dull that there is such a quality as 
dullness. The idiot—is he an idiot because of comparison 
or because he is incapable of certain activities? We set 
certain standards which are based on measurement and 
those who do not come up to them are considered deficient. 
When the educator puts aside comparison and 
measurement, then he is concerned with the student as he 
is and his relationship with the student is direct and totally 
different. This is really very important to understand. Love 
is not comparative. It has no measurement. Comparison 
and measurement are ways of the intellect. This is divisive. 
When this is basically understood—not the verbal meaning 
but the actual truth of it—the relationship of teacher and 
student undergoes a radical change. The ultimate tests of 
measurement are the examinations with their fear and 
anxieties which deeply affect the future life of the student. 
The whole atmosphere of a school undergoes a change 
when there is no sense of competition, comparison. 
‘Letters to the Schools’, Volume 1, 15 September 1979 


What is the responsibility of the teacher who has 
studied, learned, and acts toward the student? Cruelty has 
many forms. A look, a gesture, a sharp remark, and above 
all comparison. Our whole educational system is based on 
comparison. A is better than B and so B must conform to or 
imitate A. This in essence is cruelty, and ultimately its 
expression is examinations; so what is the responsibility of 
the educator who sees the truth of this? How will he teach 
any subject without reward and punishment, knowing that 
there must be some kind of report indicating the capacity 
of the student? Can the teacher do this? Is it compatible 
with affection? If the central reality of affection is there, 
has comparison any place at all? Can the teacher eliminate 
in himself the pain of comparison? Our whole civilisation is 
based on hierarchical comparison both outwardly and 
inwardly which denies the sense of deep affection. Can we 
eliminate from our minds the better, the more, the stupid, 
the clever, this whole comparative thinking? If the teacher 
has understood the pain of comparison what is his 
responsibility in his teaching and in his action? A person 
who has really grasped the significance of the pain of 
comparison is acting from intelligence. 

‘Letters to the Schools’, Volume 1, 1 February 1980 


What does it mean to co-operate—not the word but the 
spirit of it? You cannot possibly co-operate with another, 
with the earth and its waters, unless you in yourself are 
harmonious, not broken up, non-contradictory; you cannot 
co-operate if you yourself are under strain, pressure, conflict. 
How can you co-operate with the universe if you are 
concerned with yourself, your problems, your ambitions? 
There can be no cooperation if all your activities are self- 
centred and you are occupied with your own selfishness, 
with your own secret desires and pleasures. As long as the 
intellect with its thoughts dominates all your actions, 
obviously there can be no co-operation, for thought is 
partial, narrow and everlastingly divisive. Co-operation 
demands great honesty. Honesty has no motive. Honesty 
is not some ideal, some faith. Honesty is clarity—the clear 
perception of things as they are. Perception is attention. 
That very attention throws light, with all its energy, on that 
which is being observed. This light of perception brings 
about a transformation of the thing observed. There is no 
system through which you learn to co-operate. It is not to 
be structured and classified. Its very nature demands that 
there be love and that love is not measurable, for when you 
compare—which is the essence of measurement—thought 
has entered. Where thought is, love is not. Now can this 
be conveyed to the student and can co-operation exist 
among educators in these schools? These schools are 
centres of a new generation with a new outlook, with anew 
sense of being citizens of the world, concerned with all the 
living things of this world. It is your grave responsibility to 
bring about this spirit of co-operation. 

‘Letters to the Schools’, Volume 1, 15 November 1979 
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COMPUTER LITERACY 


Utpal Mallik 


INTRODUCTION 


As computers are becoming ubiquitous tools available in 
increasing number of schools, educators are inventing 
different ways to use them. These uses of computers are based 
on diverse perceptions of what the purpose of computer 
education should be. One very common approach is based on 
the notion of computer literacy — the idea that children should 
have some basic familiarity with computers, which all of them 
need, in order to compete in the job market or to be informed 
citizens. 

This notion of computer literacy is based on the argument 
that there is something that every student must learn, although 
the detail of just what this something is remains an open 
question. Countless computer literacy checklists are available 
with marginal differences between them. Whether programming 
acomputer should be part of literacy activity has been a matter 
of debate. Many people think that by learning to program 
computers one can get a good job. Others think what works 
for a few people stops working when everyone does it and 
soon there will be more programmers and less programming 
jobs. It is true that more and more jobs will involve the use of 
computers. But that is different from saying that these jobs 
would involve computer expertise. People working in railway 
reservation counters, for example, use computers in whatever 
they do while on duty, but their job does not require much 
expertise outside limited operations of checking if the specified 
railway reservation is available and, if so, printing out a ticket 
for the customer. 

It is indeed a strong argument that calls into question the 
claim that there is anything about computers, which should 
be part of the school experience of every student. This 
argument is contrary to the notion that computer literacy is a 
set of technical skills, which, once acquired, would be useful 
in different situations. The word literacy implies that everyone 
must have the experience in order to be able to function in 
society. Literacy is a strong metaphor. In its original sense, it 
means knowing how to read, which is universally required in 
any society. One practical result of the literacy metaphor is 
that many decisions about computer education have been 
made on the assumption that there are some vital computer 
skills that are universally required. Various literacy courses 
are available to impart these skills, although there is no 
consensus on what everyone needs to know. There are too 


many different computer-related skills to teach all of them to 
all the students. 

Computer literacy, however, is a more recent concept in the 
context of school computing. In the very early seventies, com- 
puters were envisaged as a delivery device for programmed 
instructions. Two famous projects were undertaken in the USA 
to see if students learned more, better and faster with 
computers than with daily teacher-led lessons (1971). One of 
these projects was called Time-shared Interactive Computer 
Controlled Information Television (TICCIT) and the other 
Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operation 
(PLATO). Computer courseware provided self-paced drill on 
different curricular subjects. The teacher had no role in this 
scheme of things. These two experiments were soon 
recognised as some kind of a *horse-race' in which computer- 
based instruction was in competition with traditional classroom 
instruction. The approach was later abandoned in favour of 
more flexible school computing programmes. 


COMPUTER LITERACY IN SCHOOLS: THE PHASE 
OF INITIATION IN INDIA 


School computing began in India through sporadic initiatives 
of a handful of affluent private schools. It gained momentum 
with a pilot project titled Computer Literacy and Studies in 
Schools (CLASS) launched by the Government of India in 250 
schools across the country (1984). Before it was called off in 
the early Nineties, rather unceremoniously, there were around 
2,500 schools within the pale of the CLASS project. The pilot 
phase of the project was centrally coordinated by NCERT 
from 1984 to 1989. A number of other organisations were also 
involved in its implementation. 

The objectives of the project were detailed in the project 
document (1984). Those objectives were to: 


e Provide students with a broad understanding of 
computers and their uses, 

e Familiarise students with the range of computer 
applications in all walks of human life and the 
potentiality of the computer as an information 
processing tool and 

e Demystify computers and develop a degree of ease 
and familiarity with computers which would be 
conducive to develop individual creativity in 


identifying and developing applications relevant to 
the immediate environment of the child. 


The document recorded a strong social rationale in favour 
of the initiative: Computers are going to be important 
everywhere. Since schools prepare children for life, they 
should prepare them to deal with computers. 


At the same time, the authors of the project document also 
felt that introduction of computer literacy would have a 
liberalising influence on schools, by making teachers 
sensitive to and ultimately capable of utilising the computer 
for improving the effectiveness of instruction. 

The project document for CLASS did not make any 
distinction between computer literacy, computer education 
and computer-assisted education; everything was rolled into 
a programme for computer literacy and studies, with flexible 
and global objectives. 


With a modest machine and software imported from Britain, 
to start with, and later with some amount of indigenous 
software, CLASS project evoked the interest of the school 
community in computers. 

In 1989, the states took up the responsibility of coordinating 
the project. Hardware was updated and a powerful operating 
system for networking was proposed. But there was little 
software of educational relevance that could be made available 
to schools to work on the chosen operating platform. Schools 
did not distinguish themselves with innovative practices. It 
was apparent that beyond 1989 nothing of much value really 
happened in schools under CLASS. 


School computing in India was the subject of the IEA Study 
conducted in two phases, in 1989 and 1992. Since the CLASS 
schools were the largest sector of computer-using schools in 
India at that time, findings of the IEA Study, in effect, was an 
analysis of the goings-on in CLASS schools. Those findings 
indicated that in India: 


e School computing was restricted to secondary 
classes, 

e Computer literacy was the main emphasis of school 
computing, 

e Availability of computer hardware and software in 
schools was increasing, but rather slowly, 


e The use of computers for instructional purposes was 
limited to 20 per cent of schools with computers. 


By contrast, in the early Eighties, a number of countries 
had already moved into school computing with articulate 
objectives and activities aligned to those objectives. This was 
a conscious response to a clear pedagogical rationale: A 
versatile machine that the computer is, it should help 
overcome some of the constraints of the conventional 
classroom imposed by limitations of time, space, cost and 
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skill. So, appropriate computer software could be an 
alternative to less satisfactory learning resources and offer 
greater learning opportunities. 


THE NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1986 AND 
COMPUTERS IN SCHOOLS 


The CLASS project was barely a couple of years old when the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development announced the 
National Policy on Education and its implementation strategy, 
the Programme of Action (1986). 

On the question of school computing, there was no stated 
objective, but only an argument that since the computer was 
fast becoming an available tool, training in its use should be a 
part of education, especially professional education. 
Consequently, computer literacy programmes would be 
organised on wide scale. Instructional use of computers, for 
teaching mathematics in particular, was suggested. Finally, 
important role was foreseen for modern communication 
technology as a solution to the constraints of distance 
education. This, by no means, was a reference to the Internet. 
In India of the mid-eighties, the global computer network was 
an arcane domain of a handful of specialists. Few, if indeed 
any, foresaw its role in education, much less in school 
education. 

Together, the Policy and its Programme of Action (NPE 
and PoA, 1986) assumed that computer literacy would prepare 
children for the microcomputer revolution and that the 
computer would make the teaching-learning process more 
efficient and children more creative. None of the two 
assumptions were very well pronounced. On the whole, the 
social rationale and the pedagogical rationale converged on 
an argument for integrating computers into schools. The 
argument alone, however, did not take things very far. Little 
was done to meet the targets set out in the PoA (1986) for the 
computer literacy programme, viz., all higher-secondary 
schools by 1991, secondary schools by 1995 and elementary 
schools in the long run. Instead, six years later, the revised 
PoA (1992) pleaded for more computers for more schools. It 
didn't offer a model for school computing, nor a viable 


programme. 


IT ACTION PLAN 98: PROVISIONS FOR 
SCHOOL EDUCATION ` 


While there was no visible sign in the Nineties of any 
meaningful computing activity in government schools and 
government-aided schools, a large number of private schools 
all over the country made substantial financial input and 
developed innovative programmes to integrate information 
and communication technologies into all stages of schooling. 
Most of these programmes kept pace with the changing profile 
of hardware and software, which had undergone profound 
changes during the Nineties. Many of these remarkably 
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successful programmes have had a broader conceptual base 
than the so-called literacy programmes have. 

Before the Information Technology Action Plan (1998) of 
the Government of India made special recommendations for 
promotion of IT education and culture in schools, there was 
little noticeable effort made in the Nineties to integrate IT into 
school education. The promotional campaign for the IT Action 
Plan vis-a-vis education, called Operation Knowledge, was 
emphatic on the place of information technology in school 
education. A comprehensive policy for schools has come up 
with the proposal for a rejuvenated CLASS. Provisions for 
school education were identified and a number of initial 
measures taken during 1999-2000. 

There were several components relevant to school 
education that the IT Action Plan proposed. First, launching 
of schemes for easy-instalment bank loans and other measures 
to help students, teachers and schools to buy computers. 
Secondly, making computers and Internet connections 
available to the maximum possible number of schools by the 
year 2003. Thirdly, setting up of a National Council for IT 
Education for developing IT courses for various levels of 
education and for training of teachers to keep pace with the 
fast-changing technology. Fourthly, establishment of Smart 
Schools to foster skills and values that would be important in 
the coming century, although the Plan did not reveal what 
were those values which would gain added importance at the 
turn of the century. Fifthly, employing IT to promote distance 
education, which would obviously require substantial 
preparation for developing materials for the distant learner. 
Finally, a movement was proposed to help districts which 
achieved universal literacy, also to achieve universal computer 
literacy. 

Some of these proposed initiatives would be aimed at 
increasing availability of personal computers amongst 
members of the school community, ensuring connections 
between the schools and the global network and thereby 
creating an IT-literate and IT-skilled society. The social 
rationale, again, is a strong argument for large-scale 
introduction of IT into school education. 

There is also a pedagogical rationale, especially in the 
provision for Smart Schools. It is assumed that connecting 
schools to the Internet would allow children access to sources 
of information from where they would reap benefits. This 
would be part of a learning process far removed from working 
on teacher-selected and teacher-directed assignments. 


NEW IT PROGRAMME FOR SCHOOLS 


Following the acceptance of IT the Action Plan by the 
Government of India, the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development proposed a fresh school computing programme, 
CLASS 2000. 

Recognising that a large number of private schools have 
introduced a range of computing practices in schools and 


quite a few states are ahead of the Government of India in this 
regard, the latter proposes to launch its programme with the 
immediate goals of introducing computer literacy in 10,000 
schools, computer-aided learning in 1,000 schools and 
computer-based learning in 100 schools. Further details on 
the programme are: 

Computer Literacy: Each school under the Government of 
India will adopt at least 10 (state) government schools in the 
neighbourhood and make its facilities available for children of 
adopted schools. 

The government would fund schools for procuring 
hardware. For software and learning materials, schools would 
raise funds through additional fees from students, seek 
assistance of individual donors and look for community 
contributions. 

Computer-aided Learning: This has been recognised as 
the most critical component of the programme. Instead of 
binding themselves to a rigid scheme, states and schools have 
been granted flexibility to handle their resources to support 
instructional use of computers. Other salient features include 
provisions for schools to: 


e Replace or upgrade hardware with money from the 
programme funds 

e Raise funds by making IT resources of the school 
available to others in the community after school 
hours. 


Computer-based Learning in Smart Schools: Establi- 
shment of Smart Schools has been proposed for promotion of 
computer-based learning, using the best available computing 
and communication facilities. It would be more important to 
evolve a strategy for such schools to function within the overall 
framework of traditional schools and yet make the best use of 
the technology to bring about changes in the content, process 
and outcome of schooling. 

Once again, no further details of the literacy programme 
are available. As those remain undefined, there are educators 
who think that all the above components can constitute 
computer literacy. 


NATIONAL CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK FOR 
SCHOOL EDUCATION AND INTEGRATION OF 
IT INTO SCHOOLING 


The National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
published by the NCERT in 2000 addresses at length the 
question of integration of information and communication 
technologies into schooling, acknowledges it pedagogical 
rationale and brings to the fore manifold implications of this 
integration. Soon afterwards, they NCERT brought out the 
Curriculum Guide and Syllabus for Information Technology in 
Schools (2001) for Primary through Secondary Classes based 
upon the Framework. The Curriculum Guide is a comprehensive 


approach to the use of information technology in schools, as 
envisaged in the National Curriculum Framework. The former 
defines the scope of IT literacy as part of the schooling 
process. 

The overall approach to integration of information 
technology into schooling, as envisaged in the National 
Curriculum Framework, takes into account the challenges that 
such integration poses for school education and focuses on 
related issues. 


Computers in Schools: Challenges 


The National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
outlines some general principles upon which educators agree: 


€ A framework needs to be created for enhancing the 
learning processes and opportunities 

€ Pupils should have shared educational goals and 
access to information 

€ Teachers and principals should have opportunities 
for professional development 

€ Schools should strive to develop attitudes that are 
value driven, not technology driven. 


There is also the general agreement that flexible curriculum 
models be developed which embrace inter-disciplinary and 
cross-disciplinary thinking rather than didactic presentation 
styles. Timetables need to be disassembled and appropriate 
and extended class time structured to incorporate optimal 
access to learning opportunities afforded by information 
technology. Reliable tools for student assessment have to be 
evolved. 

The real challenge is for the classroom to adapt to the shift 
in the teaching-learning process from: 


€ Collection of information to processing of information 

e Didactic teaching to participatory, decentralised and 
interactive group learning 

e Traditional learning environment to a climate 
that encourages exploration, problem-solving and 
decision making 

e Traditional instructional methodology to strategies 
that unify knowledge 

e Mastery of a fixed body of knowledge to under- 
standing of a web of relations 

e Linear, sequential reasoning to search for patterns 
and connections. 


Information Technology as Part of the Schooling Process 


Large-scale integration of IT into schooling has several 
imperatives for the educational planner who has to understand 
the role of technology in change, be sensitive to social and 
psychological impacts of technology and be receptive to the 
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possibilities that global information sharing opens up. He 
has to look beyond the current classroom, devise 
updated plans for education in an electronic environment and 
expand his design so that the computer becomes more than a 
subject of study or is merely integrated into an existing 
curriculum. It becomes instead an integral part of the schooling 
process. 


Traditional Classroom and the New Information Technology 


Traditional classroom environment and values that dominate 
this environment are not consistent with what information 
and communication technologies offer to the learner. Access 
to World Wide Web opens up a participatory and decentralised 
environment that encourages group cooperation and supports 
inquiry-oriented curricula in which, rather than mastery of a 
fixed body of knowledge, the ability to make sense out of an 
abundance of information is a more important ability. 
Preparedness of schools to accept this paradigm shift is the 
key to the success of the programme. 


The Role of the Curriculum Developer 


The curriculum developer has to redefine his role. All 
innovative experiments in the areas of media production, 
interactive video and multimedia computer software are 
curriculum development processes. They come to naught 
without active participation of the curriculum developer. 


The Role of the Teacher 


The teacher has to encourage the development among pupils 
of measurable IT skills, promote collective search for solutions, 
productive thinking, problem solving and decision making. 
Most importantly, the teacher has to see if the traditional tests 
measure what students are learning with IT as a tool. If they 
don't, new ways of assessing student performance have to 
be devised. 


Teacher Training 


Appropriate training of teachers is an important input for the 
success of the programme. It is only with new skills and 
perceptions that the teacher can assume his new role as a 
facilitator of learning and implement and maintain innovations 
in the classroom. 

To prepare teachers for an environment that would 
encourage use of computers connected to the global network, 
training should take teachers beyond the skill of operating a 
computer. Teachers are expected to give up didactic classroom 
teaching and facilitate children's learning in a participatory, 
decentralised and multiple-choice world. The ability to facilitate 
learning activities of children using the computer as a tool, as 
well as confidence in operating the technology, are both 
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important outcomes that the teacher training programmes must 
ensure. 

Short in-service courses for teachers have often been taken 
in the past as a basis for developing expertise in handling 
computers. There are indications that short courses alone will 
not help teachers to sustain the learning process into everyday 
school and classroom work. A school-centred approach to 
continuous training in handling the fast-changing computer 
technology, which maintains the learning process beyond the 
short course and into regular school and classroom life, is 
needed. 

All pre-service teacher training institutions in the country 
may be required to gear up to impart training to enable the 
teacher-in-the-making to master the pedagogy that integrates 
information technology into the process of curriculum 
transaction. 

The purpose of all training programmes is to enable 
teachers, first, to act as facilitators in the classroom, and 
second, link activities done on the computer to the general 
education of the children. 


Learning Materials 


Computer courseware as learning material can play a significant 
role in support of classroom activities. But even after 5 years 
of school computing in this country, much of the indigenous 
courseware is a collection of didactic information frames full 
of pirated text laced with colourful spelling mistakes. There is 
no relevant theory or instructional strategy to guide the 
courseware designer. One should avoid restricting emerging 


methods of computer-aided instruction to a few rigidly defined 
strategies before a sufficient number of alternatives have been 
explored. 

Given today’s technology, computer courseware is a 
synthesis between the culture of the written word and the 
culture of images. The courseware industry flourishes well as 
asmall-scale cottage industry. But it is essentially a curriculum 
development exercise and a group work that requires a blend 
of professional expertise of curriculum developers, teachers, 
subject experts, systems designers and programmers. The 
curriculum developer, however, has to wake up first. But we 
also need people who understand the language of educational 
software and its nuances. 


ITLITERACY AND SCHOOLING 


The scope of computer literacy as a set of activities based on 
information and communication technologies is widening with 
every passing day. The concept is based on the assumption 
that a set of prescribed uses of the computer should not be 
forced upon every student. It appeals to different students in 
different ways. It may be a general-purpose tool for 
learning for some students. One student may like 
graphics and animation. Another may like electronic mail. The 
computer can be valuable to pupils as a medium for developing 
problem-solving skills, not as narrow job training. The scheduling 
of computer facilities in schools is to encourage all these diverse 
uses. In this scheme of things, students use computers and 
communication technologies as serious tools while they are in 
the school, not as something they will need later. 
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CONSTITUTION AND EDUCATION 


C.M. Jariwala 


RETROSPECT 


The Indian education in historical perspective shows that 
education was left in the hands of pathshalas, maqtabas and 
madrasahs where the religious head dominated in the 
management and educational system. However, some had the 
patronage of the raj guru and the ruler. When the Britishers 
came to India, they did not at first touch the subject of 
education but concentrated their attention on the wealth of 
India. However, later they realised that good governance of 
the country needed English-trained Indians and this realisation 
made them interfere gradually in the Indian educational 
system. The reports of various commissions and actions taken 
thereupon support the above conclusion. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, education was 
included in the Provincial List and under the new system of 
diarchy it formed part of the ‘Transferred subject’. It was placed 
under the control of popular ministers in the provinces, although 
the general control still remained with the centre. This innovation 
was hardly welcomed by the Indians as it was working 'creekily* 
and it was abolished later on. In 1935, the Government of India 
Act divided education into two: one, the federal agencies and 
institutions for special studies and the universities of Banaras 
and Aligarh found a place in the Federal Legislative List; two, 
education, including universities other than those specified 
above, was left to the Provincial Legislature. Thus the residue of 
education was still with the provinces. 

It was unfortunate that none of the above acts talk of any 
right to education. However, the Commonwealth of India Bill, 
1925, included an important right to free elementary education 
in India. It was sad that the Nehru Report of 1928, having 
several other rights, did not give any place to right to 
education. It was Gandhi who, in his memorandum circulated 
at the Second Session of the Round Table Conference, 
advocated for the protection of educational right of minorities 
in the new constitution. But the British Raj never wanted any 
such arrangement under the excuse of parliamentary 
supremacy. But the reality was that they were apprehensive 
of losing their control over India. 


PROSPECTS 
Constitution Making 


There were long and at times heated discussions in the 
committees constituted by the Constituent Assembly (CA) 


and in the Constituent Assembly itself about the shape and 
structure of the right to education. The discussion was mainly 
on the question as to how to bring equality in education. The 
Sub-committee on Fundamental Rights and the members of 
the CA were in favour of making available education to each 
and every citizen so as to achieve ‘a secular democratic state’ 
and ‘for the growth of a national outlook and unity’. In this 
regard it was advocated to have a ‘right to primary education’ 
and further that there should be no discrimination on the 
grounds of religion, race, caste, language or sex in regard to 
the use of, inter alia, schools. Ambedkar even went further to 
suggest that the constitutional recognition of educational 
equality must also find provisions for penal sanction against 
those who practice inequality in education. 

This approach to the right to grass roots level education 
did not find any docket in the Draft Constitution of India. The 
Minorities Sub-committee advocated for a special treatment 
in education to the minority communities. The minority that 
figured in the debates was mainly confined to the Muslim 
community. 

Thus, at the initial stage, the right to education, at the 
foundation level, did not find any place in the Fundamental 
Rights Chapter. The result was that impartial and uniform 
education to every citizen of India lost ground, giving way to 
*menageria of faiths’ in education. 

In view of Article 13 of the International Bill of Rights, the 
right to education found a place in the Draft Constitution of 
India under the Fundamental Rights Chapter with the right to 
primary education, being put first followed by primary 
education learning either in Devanagari or Persian script, and 
finally came equal educational opportunities to all citizens. 
The provisions for the partitioned learning was dropped in 
view of the ‘grave conflict between the Centre and units in 
large areas involving millions of people’. It was pointed out 
by K.M. Panikkar that there would be serious agitations in 
other units like Madras. The provision for equal educational 
opportunity was also dropped in view of special provisions 
for weaker sections of people and also the minorities. The 
right to education and also free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of 14 years ultimately 
survived, but under the banner of non-justiciable rights. 

The Sub-committee on Minorities Rights added Cultural and 
Educational Fundamental Rights of minorities and suggested 
that it should be incorporated in the appropriate place and this 
was finally given a place in the list of Fundamental Rights. The 
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educational interests of weaker sections of the people and, in 
particular, the Scheduled Castes and aboriginal tribes, analogous 
to the provision of Article 169 of the Chinese Constitution, were 
also taken care of. A provision to this effect was given a place 
by the Committee under the then Part II of the Chapter on 
Fundamental Rights, forming a part of principles fundamental in 
the governance of the country. 

As regards the distribution of legislative power relating to 
education, one finds three different wave lengths in the CA. 
One, that education, being a provincial matter, be left to the 
Provincial Legislature. Naziruddin Ahmad advocated that the 
provinces be allowed to *meddle with their own affairs'. Two, 
education was an important subject on which the development 
of the country was based; it was a basic component of nation 
building. It was, therefore, urged that education be kept under 
central control because the states, according to Brajeshwar 
Prasad, lacked ‘both the competence and the financial 
resources’. Sarwate and Kamath were against ‘undue 
centralisation’ of education because otherwise, ‘it will be 
detrimental to the development of research and 
experimentation’. Nehru toed this line in view of ‘the growing 
tendency towards a lowering of the standard of university 
education’ or what Maulana Azad advocated ‘to combat 
fissiparious tendencies in the country’. Third, that a 
coordinated and cooperative approach must find place in the 
scheme of distribution of education. It was urged that the 
subject of ‘coordinated development of the university 
education be placed in the joint list’. It was argued that such 
an arrangement would maintain a coordination in handling 
educational matters between the states on the one hand, and 
on the other, maintain the standard of education. 

In the First Report of the Union Power Committee of 
17 April 1947, education in any form did not find a place in the 
list of union powers. This means that the committee left the 
entire field for the provinces. But the Second Report of the 
Committee of 5 July 1947, divided education into two parts: 
first, the Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 
University were placed in the Federal List; and second, 
education, including university education other than the ones 
specified above, was left to the Provincial Legislature. In this 
arrangement, the Concurrent List remained untouched. The 
draft constitutions prepared by the Constitutional Adviser, 
B.N. Rau, (October 1947) and also that of the Drafting 
Committee (21 February 1948) continued this arrangement 
except that the Union List had one more entry relating to ‘Union 
agencies and institutes for research, for professional or 
technical training, or for the promotion of special studies’. 


Constitutional Arrangement 
Equality in Education 


The Constitution of India guarantees a general right to equality 
under Article 14 and imposes a prohibition on the state under 
Article 15(1) that it shall not discriminate against any citizen 


on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or 
any of them. However, exception is made in favour of women, 
children, socially and educationally backward classes and 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. From time to time, the state and 
the educational institutions have made special provisions for 
the above classes and castes in admissions and appointments 
to educational institutions. 

Coming to education, Article 29(2) confers an important 
right in a negative way. It provides that no citizen shall be 
denied admission into any educational institution maintained 
by the state or receiving aid out of state funds on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, language or any of them. Even 
though it is a general clause but the marginal note to article 29 
limits its operation to ‘protection of interests of minorities’. 
To protect their interests, article 30(2) imposes a restriction on 
the state not to make any discrimination against any 
educational institution in granting aid on the ground that it is 
under the management of a minority, whether based on religion 
or language. In order to promote the educational interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, and, in particular the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, Article 46 enjoins 
up on the state an obligation to take ‘special care’ in case of 
such classes of people. 

In order to make education secular, Article 28(1) imposes a 
prohibition to the effect that no religious instruction shall be 
provided in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of state funds. But such restriction will not operate in case of 
educational institutions administered by the state but 
established under any endowment or trust which provides for 
imparting such instruction. In order to further support 
secularisation of education, Article 28(3) imposes a further 
ban on any educational institution, either recognised by the 
state or receiving aid from the state, to make it compulsory for 
all to attend to religious instruction or worship imparted or 
conducted in such an institution. Thus, under the above article, 
the educational institution not as receiving aid from the state 
or not recognised by the state shall be free to impart religious 
instructions. There are some such private educational 
institutions which have, in the name of imparting religious 
instructions, disturbed communal harmony in the country. 
Such shops need to be banned to promote among all citizens 
fraternity and to secure unity and integrity of the nation, the 
preambular solemn resolution. 

Article 41 provides that the state shall, within the limits of 
its economic capacity and development, make effective 
provision for securing the right, inter alia to education. The 
instant arrangement is a part of non-justiciable rights, the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. And thus, the expectation 
of the people of India to have a basic right to education did 
not see the light of day. 


State Obligation 


Primary education, which was thought of to be a part of 


fundamental rights, was now given a place under the list of 
principles fundamental to the governance of the country. 
Article 45 makes provisions that ‘the state shall endeavour to 
provide, within a period of ten years from the commencement 
of this constitution, for free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of fourteen years’. In this 
regard, the nation-building provision was given, at the 
commencement of the Constitution in 1950, a step-motherly 
or a casual treatment unlike other provisions which talk of 
‘special care’ or enjoin on the state to ‘secure’, ‘take steps’ or 
treat the obligation as among ‘its primary duties’. These 
connotations have more force, giving the respective directives 
a preferential position. 


Legislative Power 


The Constitution of India, 1950, divided education under the 
following heads. Firstly, regarding the Union Power, List I, 
entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 put the following areas of education 
under the exclusive powers of Parliament: one, the Banaras 
Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University and other 
institutions declared by Parliament by law to be an institution 
of national importance (Entry 63); two, the institutions for 
scientific or technical education financed by the Government 
of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by law to 
be institutions of national importance (Entry 64); three, Entry 
65 provided for three types of Union agencies and institutions: 
professional, vocational or technical training, including the 
training of police officers; the promotion of special studies or 
research; and the scientific technical assistance in the 
investigation or detection of crime; four, coordination and 
determination of standards in institutions for higher education 
or research and scientific and technical institutions (Entry 
66); and the last, apart from these specific legislative powers, 
the general residuary power of legislation found a place in 
Article 248 read with Entry 97, List I, which gave exclusive 
legislative power to Parliament with respect to any matter not 
enumerated in the Concurrent List or the State List. 

Secondly, coming to the state subjects, the State List, Entry 
11, gave exclusive power to the state legislature to make laws 
with respect to ‘education including universities, subject to 
the provisions of entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and entry 25 
of List III’. Thirdly, education did not find any place in the 
Concurrent List. 


Language 


Language is the basic component of education. The 
Constitution of India under Part XVII provides detailed 
provisions for different languages. There are official languages 
of the Union and States. In case of the Union, the official 
language shall be Hindi in Devnagari script. However, for a 
period of 15 years form the commencement of the constitution, 
the English language shall also continue as the Union’s official 
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language (Art. 343). The Official Languages Act, 1963, has 
now continued the use of English for an indefinite period. For 
the development of the Hindi language, Article 351 imposes 
an obligation on the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi 
language, facilitating the progressive replacement of English 
by Hindi. It was intended to bring national integration and 
composite culture of India, so that the anti-national and 
fissiparous tendencies could be curbed. 

Coming to the regional languages, the states are free to 
adopt by law any one or more of the languages used in the 
state or Hindi or otherwise the English language shall continue 
to be the official language of that state (Art. 345). Apart from 
Hindi and English, the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution 
provides a list of 18 other languages of India which include: 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Konkani, Malayalam, Manipuri, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. The language 
of the Supreme Court and high courts shall, until otherwise 
provided, be English. 

One provision which directly deals with education is Article 
350A which imposes an obligation on the State and local 
authorities to endeavour to provide adequate facilities for 
instruction in the mothertongue at the primary stage of 
education to children belonging to linguistic minority groups. 
In order to secure the provision of such facilities, the present 
article gives power to the president of India to issue such 
directions as he considers necessary. It has been said that the 
madrasa, in spite of educating the children of minority 
community in their mother tongue, are training them for 
communal violence at the early stage of primary education. 
And, therefore, there is a demand that such anti-national 
institutions be banned. 

There is another dimension of languages and that is, the 
educational institutions are adopting a parochial approach by 
prescribing the state's official language, for example, Gujarati, 
Punjabi, etc. as the medium of instruction for the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. Such an approach has put an 
important hurdle in national integration. The students of such 
universities and colleges find it impossible to move to other 
states or even foreign countries for further education where 
the medium of instruction is totally different from the one they 
had before. The judiciary has decried such parochialism and 
upset the action in this regard (Gujarat University, 1963; D.A.V. 
College, 1971). It may be further pointed out that such 
compartmentalisation also affects the movement of teaching 
and non-teaching staff to the outside state education 
institutions. Though the judiciary has shown concern, 
Parliament and the University Grants Commission, on whose 
shoulder is the responsibility of coordination and maintaining 
the standard of education, have yet to be responsive in this 
direction. 

So what emerges from the above express provisions with 
respect to education under the Constitution of India, 1950, is 
that, attempts were made to bring a ray of hope for some 
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equality, secularism and also basic literacy at the childhood 
age in the Indian education. Secondly, in spite of the subjective 
provision in List 11, Entry 11, the 1950 Constitution assigned 
to the state legislatures a larger exclusive power over education 
than Parliament. 


C. The Changing Dimension 


The Constitution of India, since it came into force on January 
26, 1950, has been in operation for more than 50 years. During 
this period, education has undergone some changes through 
constitutional amendments and judicial interpretations. 


1. The Constitutional Amendments 


In the last 50 years, the Constitution of India has seen nine 
constitutional amendments which related directly or indirectly 
to education. These constitutional changes may be cate- 
gorised under the following heads: 


Fundamental Rights 


Article 15(1) imposed a general prohibition on the state from 
making any discrimination against any citizen on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them. Further, 
article 29(2) imposed a restriction on the educational institution 
not to deny admission to any citizen on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them. Thus, both the above 
articles envisaged equality in education. On the other hand, 
Article 46 casts an obligation on the state that it should promote 
with special care the educational interests of the weaker 
sections of the people and protect them from social injustice. 
The state wanted to move forward under the directives of 
Article 46 but Articles 15(1) and 29(2) came as a stumbling 
block. Immediately after the commencement of the Constitution, 
in 1951, the Supreme Court did not allow the state to make 
compensatory discrimination in favour of the weaker section, 
in particular, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, 
in admission to the educational institution (Champakam 
Dorairajan). 

In order to advance the educational and economic interests 
of the aforesaid sections of the people, Article 15 was amended 
and a new sub-clause (4) was added to remove the embargo 
put by the apex court in 1951. It now provides that the 
prohibitions under Articles 15(1) and 29(2) shall not prevent 
the state from making any special provision for such classes 
of people. Under this enabling provision, the state has been 
making reservations of seats or posts for admissions and 
appointments respectively in the educational institutions. The 
State of Tamil Nadu by law reserved 69 per cent of seats for 
backward classes in government jobs and also educational 
institutions in the state. However, the apex court has repeatedly 
affirmed the limit of 50 per cent reservation laid down in M.R. 
Balaji, 1963. The state, apprehending such a law being struck 


down by the court as unconstitutional, saw to it that the Tamil 
Nadu Act was listed in the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution 
through the Constitution (76th Amendment) Act, 1994, making 
the legislation subject to no judicial scrutiny. 

One more provision for compensatory discrimination was 
added by section 4 of the Constitution (44th) Amendment 
Act, 1978, to Article 30, i.e. 30(1-A). This amendment imposes 
an obligation on the state to ensure that, while making a law 
providing for the compulsory acquisition of any property 
belonging to any minority educational institution, the 
amount of compensation shall be such as would not restrict 
or abrogate the right of such institution guaranteed under 
Article 30 (1). 

In implementing the Directive Principles, the state is 
required to move within the constitutional limitations; 
otherwise the judiciary has the right to declare such an action 
unconstitutional. The 25th Amendment Act, 1971, introduced 
anew sub-article, 31C, which gave supremacy to the Directive 
Principles under Article 39(b) and (c) over the fundamental 
rights guaranteed under Article 14 or Article 19 by exempting 
the scope of judicial review. Further, the 42nd Amendment 
Act, 1976, amended Article 31 (C) and widened the scope of 
state interference for fulfilling its obligations under all 
or any of the Directive Principles. This gives the state a power 
to give effect to any principle bypassing the aforesaid 
fundamental rights with no judicial scrutiny. This way, 
the Directive Principle took lead over the fundamental 
right. But the state hardly took much advantage of this change 
over. 

It was realised that the Supreme Court of India was flooded 
with the petitions for the enforcement of fundamental rights. 
This delayed the justice delivery system for other areas. The 
Constitution (42nd Amendment) Act, 1976, added a new 
Article 32A which provided that the constitutional validity of 
the state law shall not be considered in any proceeding under 
article 32. This power was given to the high courts under a 
new Article 228A by the Amendment Act of 1976. The 
aforesaid changes demarcated the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court and the High Court to central and State laws respectively. 
But both the above amended provisions have been omitted 
by the 43rd Amendment Act, 1977. Thus, whether it is central 
or state law, one can move the apex court against any violation 
of the fundamental rights under Article 32, which in itself is a 
fundamental right. He can also move the high court under 
Article 226. 


Fundamental Duties 


In the enforcement of the fundamental rights, one thing was 
very clear—that the beneficiaries were only concerned with 
their own interests irrespective of its effect on the other person, 
society or the nation. Such self-centred or compartmentalised 
approach was not in the national interest. To balance the 
fundamental rights in a correct perspective, a new Part IVA 


was added by the Forty-second Amendment Act, 1976, which 
now provides 10 fundamental duties to every citizen of India. 
These duties are duties towards nation, society, other 
person(s) and also towards oneself. These are general duties 
and education, as such, does not find any specific mention. 
However, the educational institutions and their managers, the 
educational community: teacher, non-teaching staff and 
students, all are under constitutional duty to abide by the 
fundamental duties. This cannot be possible unless, “We, the 
People of India’ are educated about these duties. It is, 
therefore, a fundamental duty of every educational institution/ 
organisation to make people not only literate about these duties 
but also internalise them in the conduct of every citizen of 
India. 

The duties start with the duty to abide by the constitution 
of India and respect its ideals and go down to excellence in all 
spheres so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. No doubt the duties are 
‘Fundamental’ but the unfortunate part is that there is no 
corresponding provision to enforce the provisions of Part 
IVA. However, any violation of the duties could be enforced 
through the concerned law only. This dilutes the 
fundamentalness of Part IVA. 


Distribution of Legislative Powers 


The scheme of distribution of legislative power provided in 
the constitution remained undisturbed till 1973 when a minor 
change was effected by making the Delhi and Andhra 
universities a part of Union subject (Entry 63, List I). But the 
year 1976 was a turning point in the existing scheme of 
education. A major change was introduced by the Forty- 
second Amendment Act, 1976. Education, including technical 
education, medical education and universities, subject to the 
entries in List I and vocational and technical training of labour, 
were shifted to the Concurrent List (Entry 25). Thus, the 
exclusive power of the state legislature, a leftover of power 
education under the Constitution of 1950, was abolished, a 
direction which was never intended by the Constituent 
Assembly. This was done, it was advocated, to avoid 
disparities in the approach of different states and to raise the 
standard of education. Further, the central government wanted 
education not to become fragmented both vertically and 
horizontally and also to improve upon the present state of 
affairs in education. The question remains: will Parliament be 
in a position to legislate on the subject of education right from 
research down to primary education? 

Now education is no more an exclusive subject of the state 
legislature but the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth 
Amendment Acts, 1992, authorise the state legislature under 
article 243G and 243W to make provisions for the devolution 
of powers and responsibilities upon panchayats and 
municipalities on subjects mentioned in the Eleventh and the 
Twelfth Schedules to the constitution, respectively. Education 
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finds a place in both the Schedules: 'Education, including 
primary and secondary schools’ (item 17) and ‘Promotion of 
cultural, educational and aesthetic aspects’ (item 13) 
respectively. This devolution process, it is intended, would 
allow education to reach the doorsteps of the illiterate at grass 
roots level. 

To sum up, the direction of the changes show that equality 
in education was subject to compensatory discriminations. 
The fundamental duties brought in, what may be called, a 
constitutional code of conduct for every citizen. And lastly, 
the state legislatures were denuded of their exclusive 
legislative power relating to education; however, the grass 
roots legislatures were made responsible in the field of 
education. 


2. Judicial Contribution 


The Indian judiciary in the last five decades has interpreted 
the above provisions of the constitution, giving different 
shades to education which, inter alia, include: 


Right to Education 


All these years the state failed in fulfilling its time-bound 
constitutional obligation of securing the right to education to 
every citizen of India within 10 years from the commencement 
of this constitution. In order to make the state responsive of 
its constitutional obligation, the judiciary found out a way, in 
the year 1984 (Mohini Jain), by giving a place to the 
fundamental right to education under Article 21—right to life 
and personal liberty read with Article 19 (1)(a) freedom of 
speech and expression—and also Article 41. But the Supreme 
Court, just within a year in 1993 (Unni Krishnan), realising 
the problem of broad horizons of the right and the economic 
viability of the state, constricted the educational right to the 
age limit of 14 years only. And the right of citizens above the 
age of 14 years was circumscribed by the limits of economic 
capacity of the state and its development. The court, through 
the present judgement, further brought in commercialisation 
of education. It treated education as a saleable commodity, 
having different prices for separate branches of education. 
This has allowed educational shops to flourish through the 
freedom to run self-financing courses, a concept alien to the 
traditional principle of vidya dana. Thus, the right to higher 
education remains only a rich man's privilege. 

In order to give luxuriant growth to the right to education, 
however, the courts have provided different shades by 
including the series of fundamental rights, for example, the 
right to know—Manubhai Shah (1981, 1993) and also the 
right to information—Indira Jaising (1989). This has been 
possible in view of the dynamic vision of the judiciary to the 
fundamental right to life and personal liberty in Article 21. 

The judiciary, in order to bring social equality, in education, 
has treated Articles 15(4) and 16(4), exceptions to the 
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provisions of Article, 15(1) and 16(1), as enabling provisions, 
enabling the state to promote and protect the interests of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and backward classes. Thus, 
they are rather the means of achieving the right to equality 
enshrined in those articles (Mandal Commission, 1992). In 
this judicial concern the court put the stamp of validity on 
actions lowering down the criteria for admissions and 
appointments in the educational institutions (N.M. Thomas, 
1976). The apex court did not hesitate to lower down the 
admission index of the entrance test for admission to such 
caste and class of students down to any level below the cut- 
off point (Nivedita Jain, 1981). But fortunately, recently, the 
apex court has not permitted ‘too great a disparity’ for entering 
the temples of learning (Preeti Srivastava, 1999). The judiciary 
in 1962 allowed reservation in open and promotional posts 
(Rangachari) but in the year 1992 it was restricted to open 
posts and not to promotional posts (Mandal Commission). 
This constricted approach of the apex court has been partially 
done away with by amending the constitution (Seventy- 
seventh Amendment) Act, 1995, which puts the 1962 position 
back into existence. 


Distribution of Legislative Powers 


The judiciary has interpreted the scheme of distribution of 
legislative powers relating to education in such a way that the 
direction is towards centralisation of education. For example, 
the question as to who has the power to make a law relating to 
the medium of instruction was decided in favour of Parliament 
(Gujarat University, 1963) whereas the then existing entry in 
the State list, relating to education, gave overall power over 
education to the state legislature. 


So what do the judicial contributions say? The Indian 
judiciary has not allowed the fundamental right to education 
to bloom in its full vigour. However, it has allowed new branches 
of the right to education to grow. In the matter of social equality 
in education, the courts have not come out with any bold and 
firm stand except that exceptional provisions have been treated 
as enabling provisions, giving more scope for compensatory 
discrimination. And finally in the centre-state relation in the 
field of education, the balance has been tilted towards the 
centre, bringing more centralised tendencies. 


WHAT IS NEEDED? 


At the last lag comes the question: what is needed in the 
existing constitutional structure? The fundamental right to 
education must find a place in the Constitution of India. This 
change will remove partitioned approach and unnecessary 
hurdles created by the state or its agencies in the enjoyment 
of the right and it will also bring correspondingly a new life 
and vigour in the concerned Directive Principles, making the 
inactive state more responsive. Fortunately, presently the 
Constitution of India has been amended but it is an incomplete 
exercise in the long journey of the right to education. This will 
strengthen ancient Indian culture and tradition. Secondly, in 
order to bring about unity and integrity of the nation and to 
make education to constantly rise to higher levels of excellence, 
itis necessary that the partitioned view and specific privileges 
and concessions in education be given a goodbye. And thirdly, 
for the healthy growth of Indian federalism, education, as such, 
should be brought back to the State List however, matters 
relating to education, having national dimension should only 
be the concern of Parliament. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A.S. Narang 


Consumer education is a programme where individuals are 
made aware about their roles as consumers in the society, 
their rights and responsibilities as consumers, behaviour in 
the marketplace and mechanisms of grievance redressal. It 
aims at making the pupils knowledgeable and rational 
consumers conscious of their needs and capable of choosing 
products in a relatively free and uninfluenced manner. This, in 
turn, is expected to lead to effective competition and healthy 
and correct production corresponding to consumers’ needs 
and wishes. To achieve this, students are made to acquire 
knowledge and awareness of the important consumer 
problems and risks, including financial risks (unaffordable 
products), physical risks (unsafe or unhealthy products) and 
ecological risks (products which are hazardous to the 
environment). They are also made to acquire knowledge, 
awareness and skills to make responsible choices which will 
benefit both themselves and society; and be able to form 
independent opinions about their own consumption behaviour 
which can also be argued for and acted upon. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION, WHY? 


Ever since the marketplace evolved, consumers have been 
shortchanged. Ever-increasing profit motives and greed have 
brought consumers under various types of stress. Most of 
us have the general belief that we act in a wise and rational 
manner as consumers. We see ourselves as being well 
informed and not easily influenced by social trends. In reality, 
however, our buying behaviour is often irrational and can 
even be based on prejudices. Today the marketplace is huge 
and shrinking as well in terms of faster reach and proliferation 
of organised business. In this market, as the noted diplomat 
and economist John Kenneth Galbraith said, ‘It is not the 
consumer who is the king, but it is the large corporation who 
is the king in the economy. Whatever happens is not because 
the consumer wants it that way, but simply because powerful 
large corporations prefer it that way.’ 

The state, all over the world, for centuries has endeavoured 
to protect people against economic exploitation. During the 
middle ages, the dishonest traders had their hands cut-off 
and a trader selling shady goods was dragged around town 
with his wares tied around his neck. Indeed, in 200 s.c. there 
were laws in India against food adulteration. The laws of Manu, 
which are several centuries old, refer to punishments to be 


given to dishonest traders. The Greeks too had laws 
prohibiting adulteration of food. Ancient Egypt had laws on 
meat handling and inspection by food inspectors of the 
government. Magna Carta in England established standard 
measurements for wool. The first regulations regarding bread 
sizes were established in a.p. 1226. Sale of adulterated food 
and drink was subject to criminal penalties in the fourteenth 
century. The first consumer law was enacted in 1784 in 
Massachusetts followed by the law on weights and measures 
in 1790. In the UK Merchandise Marks Act was passed in 1852 
and the first Weights and Measurements Act was passed in 
1878. The well-known Sale of Goods Act came into force in 1893. 

In spite of all these legislative measures, consumers in 
general have remained at the mercy of producers, sellers and 
providers of services. The basic reason for this has been lack 
of awareness and information about laws and above all the 
inability to use the law. In view of this, some enlightened 
consumers have always been feeling the necessity of 
consumer education to make them aware about their roles as 
consumers in the society, their rights and responsibilities, 
behaviour in the marketplace and redressal mechanisms. 

In the Indian situation of widespread disparities in incomes, 
poverty, illiteracy an exploding population, which have a bearing 
on the consumption pattern, the need for consumer education 
is still more. Here consumers are very heterogeneous in compo- 
sition. Less than 25 per cent live in urban areas and rest in rural 
areas; more than 30 per cent live below the poverty line. Thus, 
in general, Indian consumers are largely poor, illiterate, ignorant 
and apathetic. Within that, industrialisation, technological 
development, expansion of mass media, advertisement, 
globalisation, etc. have not only increased products and services 
but have also created a number of problems for consumers like 
wasteful expenses, safety, buying under the influence of glamour, 
etc. Children, teenagers and youth in particular are vulnerable to 
these problems. 

About 40 per cent of the total population of India constitutes 
children up to 14 years and 49 per cent up to 20 years. They 
are not mature enough to make the right choices. They do 
not possess adequate information about safety. Through 
advertising they are being promoted as consumers in a big 
way. Not mature enough to make rational buying decisions, 
they are becoming vulnerable to harmful market practices and 
hazardous products. It is therefore necessary that children 
are protected from harmful products and services. Education 
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about various aspects of consumer problems and protection 
not only helps students save money, protect health and 
environment but also to become an asset when they grow up. 
As a whole consumer education is important and necessary 
because it 


e Helps a person to become a discriminating buyer who 
can distinguish needs from wants; 

e Helps to develop skills and resourcefulness, the 
ability to seek out and solve problems and to find 
alternatives; 

e Helps people to move from one initial responsibility 
of self and family towards a wider social responsibility 
to the community; 

€ Teaches youngsters to make a renewed appraisal of 
advertising and other pressures to buy; 

e Helps people to understand the imbalance between 
those who supply and produce and those who buy 
and use—and to do something positive about 
reducing this imbalance; 

e Helps the national economy; if domestic consumers 
demand products of an accepted quality and 
standards, the whole economy of the nation 
benefits; 

€ Develops a person's ability to choose goods and 
services intelligently; 

e Imparts skills for making enlightened decisions while 
purchasing goods or services; 

@ Provides knowledge about existing laws and 
standards for the benefit of consumers; 

e Guides and advises consumers in the use of these 
consumer protection services; 

e Makes consumers aware of agencies which can help 
them to take appropriate action in a problem situation; 

e Helps to cope with the rapid changes in the 
communication, production and marketing systems, 
with new, complex products and services and with 
different ways of buying and selling; 

@ Prepares low income, illiterate and physically disabled 
consumers, or those with special needs, to cope with 
problems through voluntary and governmental 
agencies; 

€ Prepares consumers to demand safe, reliable, quality 
products and services at a fair price; 

e Makes people aware of their rights and responsibilities 
in society. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION: BEGINNING AND 
GROWTH 


The process of educating consumers began in the Western 
countries through informal means rather than through the 
formal education system. It originated through what is 


popularly known as the consumer movement. In the middle of 
the 19th century, a section of consumers in England organised 
themselves to protest against exploitation of labour by the 
textile industry. Towards the end of the 19th century, 
there were sporadic attempts by consumers in the UK, USA 
and Europe to form buyer clubs in order to avoid middlemen 
and profiteering. The first consumer league was formed in 
1891 in the city of New York. Forty-five years later, in 1936, 
came the Consumers Union of the United States. For many 
years, it was the only consumer organisation of its kind in the 
world. The Consumers Union's objective was to provide 
consumers with impartial information and advice on consumer 
goods and services and on all matters concerning family 
expenditure, through the monthly magazine called Consumer 
Reports. 

Consumers Union and its magazine Consumer Reports 
encouraged the formation of several consumer organisations 
in many countries of the West. With the consumer movement 
taking shape, consumer groups in the UK, USA, Netherlands, 
Australia, France, Iceland, Austria, Israel, Sweden, New 
Zealand, Denmark and Norway met in April 1960 at The Hague 
to form the International Organisation of Consumers Unions 
(IOCU). In 1995, the name of IOCU was changed to Consumer 
International (CI). The consumer movement received 
significant impetus from the then US President John 
F. Kennedy's historic message to the US Congress on 15 
March 1962, which defined four basic rights of the consumers, 
namely, the right to safety, the right to be informed, the right 
to choose and the right to be heard. To these four, IOCU 
added three more—the right to redress, to consumer education 
and a healthy environment. On 9 April, 1985, the UN General 
Assembly adopted the United Nations Guidelines for 
Consumer Protection. The guidelines called upon governments 
to develop, strengthen or maintain a strong consumer policy 
and provide for enhanced protection of consumers by 
enunciating various steps and measures around seven themes 
or rights: (i). Physical Safety; (ii). Economic Interests; 
(iii). Standards; (iv). Essential Goods and Services; 
(v). Redress; (vi). Education and Information; and (vii). Health. 

It is thus clear that an important aspect of consumer 
protection has been consumer education. 

The UN guidelines stress that consumer education should 
reach all the groups that are most susceptible to harmful market 
practices and hazardous products. For them, consumer 
education can ensure knowledge and skill to fight against 
exploitation. The guidelines state, ‘Government should 
develop or encourage the development of general consumer 
education and information programmes, bearing in mind the 
cultural traditions of the people concerned. The aim of such 
programmes should be to encourage people to act as 
discriminating consumers, capable of making an informed 
choice of goods and services, and conscious of their rights 
and responsibilities.’ 


IN INDIA 


Though in administrative terms India has an ancient history 
of consumer protection, the consumer movement in India has 
its beginning in the early part of the 20th century. The first 
known collective body of Consumers in India was set up in 
1915 with the ‘Passengers and Traffic Relief Association in 
Bombay. Women Graduate Union, Bombay, was another 
organisation started in 1915. Thereafter there emerged 
consumer cooperatives to check the abuses of monopolies 
and improve the conditions of the lower-income classes. They 
also undertook the task of consumer education. Second World 
War and the accompanying scarcity situation increased the 
number of cooperatives. Some organised effort to protect 
consumers from the middlemen was made in the 1940s by 
eminent freedom fighters such as Tangunturi Prakasam and 
C. Rajagopalachari in south India. It was also through the 
formation of consumer cooperatives. The cooperative 
movement, however, was not organised as a measure for 
consumer protection of the modern type. This began in India 
only in the 1960s. The first organisation to really make an 
impact was the Consumer Guidance Society of India, Bombay. 
The basic reasons for the development of consumer movement 
in India were different from those in the West. In the Western 
countries, consumer movement was the result of post- 
industrialisation affluence. In India, the basic reasons for the 
consumers movement were shortage of consumer products, 
inflation, adulteration and black market, and lack of product 
choices due to lack of development in technology. 

Whatever the differences might have been, one important 
component of consumer movement in India, like that in the 
West, was consumer education. This task was undertaken by 
publishing pamphlets, writing articles, organising meetings, 
delivering lectures, through campaigns and advocacy, holding 
exhibitions, etc. But due to poverty, concentration of large 
sections of population in rural areas and widespread illiteracy, 
the movement could not pick up much. A significant impetus 
to consumer movement and education was given by the 
enactment of the Consumer Protection Act (CPA) in 1986. 

The CPA recognises six consumer rights: right to safety; 
right to information; right to choice; right to representation; 
right to redressal; and right to consumer education. The other 
important aspect of CPA is to provide a simple, speedy and 
inexpensive disputes redressal system. A three-tier quasi- 
judicial structure entertains consumer complaints within a 
monetary and territorial jurisdiction and provides resolution 
of disputes in a time-bound manner. The lowest forum is the 
district forum situated in almost all the districts in India. 

The redressal system is unique in the world. But it is only 
those who have awareness who can really benefit from it. 
Therefore, the need for spreading awareness and education. 
That is why the CPA itself provides for right to consumer 
education. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION: PRESENT STATUS 


It is well known that education leads us from darkness to 
light. Formal or informal, in all forms it promotes knowledge 
and awareness among people. Awareness helps in the 
organisation of people, which constitutes, in part, 
empowerment, which is necessary pre-requisite for promotion 
and protection of rights and interests, as also for the 
prevention, denial or of abuse of such rights. The present 
state and the level of awareness about consumer problems 
and rights on the one hand, and extensive legislation enacted 
and administrative and adjudicating institutions established 
on the other, make it imperative for promoting consumer 
education. 

While informal education is important for creating general 
awareness, the requirement of imparting consumer education 
through formal systems is being increasingly felt in the recent 
years for two reasons. First, there is a need for training people 
to take consumer protection as an activity. The trained 
personnel can keep information about consumer courts, 
identify appropriate cases to be brought before consumer 
courts, prepare and file complaints and help in organising 
consumer protection bodies. Second, the task of spreading 
the awareness among people with a view to make the consumer 
movement a mass movement needs large-scale operation. 
Implicitly, there is a necessity of full-time attention to plan 
and execute the awareness programmes. It needs to highlight 
that educational institutions can meet such demand better 
by way of inclusion of awareness programmes as the part of 
educational curriculum. 

Most of the policy documents on education that have been 
brought out since independence have stressed the importance 
of purposeful and relevant education so as to convert pupils 
into aware citizens. Educationists have come to recognise 
that some place should be found for consumer education in 
the school curriculum. The National Convention on Consumer 
Protection held on 9 December, 1993, recommended that 
“consumer education should be made part of school and 
college syllabi and the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) should be entrusted with the 
task of drawing up the syllabi. The NCERT in its old 
publication, ‘The Curriculum for the Ten Year School—A Frame 
Work’, published in 1975 said, ‘For successful living in 
developing society where socio-economic changes are 
occurring rapidly, it will be helpful if some rudimentary 
understanding of economic forces that influence daily life is 
given. From this point of view, it appears desirable to introduce 
some elementary knowledge to consumer economics in a very 
simplified form’. The curriculum developed by the NCERT 
during 1997 underscores the need for consumer education to 
be made available to all students at different levels. 

In spite of the recognition of the importance of consumer 
education, at present very little is being taught in schools in 
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the name of consumer education. Some states have included 
consumer education in their syllabi having separate units. 
The subject has received comparatively little attention vis-à- 
vis some other emerging concerns like population education, 
environmental education, women’s education and so on. At 
the college and university level, in some programmes like home 
science, commerce, law, etc. courses on consumer protection 
have been included in some universities. The Central Board 
of Secondary Education has prepared a brochure on consumer 
education for teachers to provide them essential knowledge 
and skills. Through this, teachers teaching different subjects 
at the secondary stage can extend the learning of their students 
in a variety of ways for meeting the requirements of consumer 
education. 

Pioneering work in the field of consumer education has 
been done by the Indira Gandhi National Open University. An 
independent certificate programme in consumer protection has 
been developed which can be pursued by any one with 1042 
qualifications. In addition, the university has also introduced 


an elective course in consumer affairs which can be opted for 
by students pursuing bachelor's degree programme in any 
stream—arts, science, commerce, etc. The University Grants 
Commission has advised the universities to include consumer 
education in the college curriculum. Some universities are 
taking steps in that direction. 

There is now a general recognition that consumer education 
not only provides knowledge but also develops right attitudes 
and skills. It leads to critical awareness about price, availability 
and quality of goods and services. It helps the learners to act 
confidently and to make sure that their voice is heard. Of course 
at this stage there are some difficulties and differences with 
regard to methods and strategies of introduction of consumer 
education. But these will have to be overcome. Protecting 
consumers' interests is as important as regulation to ensure that 
the goods and services are available at a reasonable price and 
are safe. For this protection, while much is expected from the 
government, the first essential is awareness and information 
and for this the best course is education. 
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CONTINUOUS AND COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION 


Mamta Agrawal & Ved Prakash 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Examinations have been in existence since time immemorial. 
India is no exception. The ancient education system in India 
was characterised by oral teaching and learning. The basic 
purpose of learning in those days was to transfer knowledge 
form one generation to another. The schools were known as 
Gurukulas. These Gurukulas were the teachers’ homes where 
the students used to stay under the overall supervision of the 
teacher. The main emphasis was on direct, personal and 
continuous contact with a teacher of noble character. (Mitra, 
1967). Imitating the noble characteristics of the teacher was 
another way of learning. In this context of teaching and 
learning, examinations were held daily for every student and 
no lesson started till the old one was thoroughly mastered 
(Mitra, 1967). This reveals that the concept of continuous 
evaluation was prevalent along with the concept of diagnosis, 
remediation and mastery learning. On the other hand, stress 
on noble character displayed the non-scholastic aspect of 
learning. Therefore, it is evident that the system of continuous 
and comprehensive evaluation was an integral part of the 
ancient Indian education system. 

During the medieval period the examinations continued to 
be school based. The teacher himself used to examine the 
students and promote them to the next class (Chaube, 1999). 
In the British period the entire system of education underwent 
achange. The system laid emphasis on developing manpower 
that suited the requirements of the state. It resulted in making 
the system more formal. It was during this period that external 
examinations were introduced at the end of the secondary 
stage for the purpose of allocating seats in higher education 
and placement in government jobs. The emphasis on 
matriculation examination led to the establishment of various 
Boards of School Education to conduct the examination and 
declare results in terms of pass and fail. The system of 33 per 
cent marks as the cut-off to declare a student pass is the 
legacy of this very public examination system. 

In the post-independent era it was felt that the education 
system needed overhauling. Consequently, a number of 
commissions and committees were set up to look into the 
matter. The University Education Commission (1948) was the 
first to be set up just after independence. The Commission 
observed, ‘we are convinced that if we are to suggest any 
single reform in university education, it would be that of 
examination’. The idea of continuous and comprehensive 


evaluation germinated when the commission while stressing 
on the need of internal assessment, recommended: *No credit 
is at present given to class work in courses. . . . We feel that it 
will be conducive to efficiency both in teaching and learning.’ 
It also recommended that one third of the marks allotted to 
each subject be reserved for work done during the course of 
instruction. The significance of internal assessment was also 
reiterated by the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53). 
Subsequently, the Education Commission (1964—66) stressed 
that evaluation was a continuous process and thus formed an 
integral part of the total system of education. The commission 
underlined the need of making the examinations a valid and 
reliable measure of educational achievements and devising 
techniques for measuring those aspects of students’ growth 
that cannot be measured by written examinations. This idea 
culminated in the concept of Continuous and Comprehensive 
Evaluation (CCE) that was eventually highlighted by the 
National Policy on Education, 1986, and the Programme of 
Action, 1992, as one of the examination reforms. 

Currently, there are as many as 34 Boards of School 
Education in the country. These boards act as important 
examining agencies both at the secondary and higher 
secondary levels. Besides being the examining agencies at 
the secondary and higher secondary levels, these boards are 
also supposed to introduce the CCE in the schools under 
their charge. However, not much headway has been made in 
this direction. Only six boards, namely J&K, Manipur, 
Rajasthan, Assam, Tamil Nadu and CBSE, have come forward 
to help the schools implement the CCE. Notwithstanding the 
efforts put in by these boards, the scheme of the CCE could 
not take off. 


CONCEPT OF CONTINUOUS AND COMPREHENSIVE 
EVALUATION 


Evaluation is an integral part of the teaching and learning 
process. Whenever a question is asked and answered, 
evaluation takes place. Thus, both teaching and evaluation 
overlap and merge into each other. 

Evaluation is a systematic process of collecting, analysing 
and interpreting evidences about students’ achievement both 
in cognitive and non-cognitive areas of learning for the 
purposes of making a variety of decisions. Evaluation, 
therefore, involves three components: 
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@ information gathering 
e information processing 
€ decision making 


In continuous and comprehensive evaluation, two more 
terms are involved. The term ‘continuous’ refers to regularity 
in assessment. Since the growth of the child is a continuous 
phenomenon, evaluation has to be completely integrated with 
the teaching and learning processes and the progress of the 
students should be evaluated regularly. 

The term ‘comprehensive’ refers to both the scholastic 
and non-scholastic areas of pupil growth. The function of 
school is not only to build up the cognitive abilities of the 
child but also to develop his non-cognitive abilities. This 
obviously can be ensured when the evaluation is made 
comprehensive. 

Continuous and comprehensive evaluation, there, means 
aregular assessment of all the aspects of pupil-learning in the 
school. It warrants adequate emphasis on both the formative 
and summative evaluations. While the formative evaluation is 
carried out during the course of instruction with a view to 
improving students’ learning, the summative evaluation is 
done at the end of the academic year to promote students to 
the next grade. 

The main purpose of formative evaluation is to monitor the 
instructional process in order to determine whether learning 
is taking place as planned. The result of such evaluation 
needs to be used for designing and providing remedial 
measures for slow learners and enrichment programmes for 
brighter ones. On the other hand, summative evaluation needs 
to be used for classifying, placement and predication of future 
success apart from promotion to higher class. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The purpose of CCE is to bring about all-round 
development of the student. It is, therefore, a school- 
based system of student evaluation which includes 
both formative and summative evaluations. The 
evaluations are to be carried out by the teachers who 
teach the students. 

2. Both the scholastic and non-scholastic aspects of 
pupils’ growth are evaluated through CCE. 

3. Improvement in learning is the main focus of CCE. 
Therefore, diagnosis of weaknesses is emphasised in 
order to provide remedial teaching. 

4. CCE provides for the use of multiple techniques of 
measurement. These include not only written tests 
but oral tests, observation techniques, interview, 
practical tests, rating scales, inventories, schedules, 
profiles, etc. 

5. CCE as formative evaluation is built into the total 
teaching-learning programme and is a part of the daily 


routine for a teacher rather than done at a specific time 
as is the case in the system of formal examination. Only 
the summative evaluation, i.e. the final examination, is 
done at a specific time in the school year. 

6. In CCE the analysis and interpretation of evidences 
collected may be made on three different levels. 


a. Self-referenced — how the student is progressing 
with reference to himself/herself 

b. Criterion-referenced — how the student is 
progressing with reference to the criteria set by 
the teacher, i.e. the teacher finds out whether the 
student has attained the expected level of 
performance or not. 

c. Norm-referenced — how the student is 
progressing with reference to her/his peer group. 
This means the comparison of the performance of 
a student with the performance of other students 
in the class. 


IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 


In order to implement CCE in Indian schools, it is necessary to 
develop a scheme which is both academically sound and 
practically feasible. This scheme may include evaluation of: 
(i) scholastic and (ii) non-scholastic aspects. 


EVALUATION OF SCHOLASTIC ASPECTS 


What is to be Tested 


@ all the school subjects like languages, maths, science 
and social sciences. 


Techniques of evaluation 


@ written tests 
€ oral tests 

@ practical tests 
e project work 


Tools of Evaluation 


e class work 

e assignment 
question papers 
diagnostic tests 
unit tests 

oral questioning 
quizzes 

@ performance tests 


Periodicity of Tests 


@ built-in with the teaching 
@ periodical tests 

e terminal tests 

e annual examination 


Method of Reporting 


e Using three point letter grades for primary classes 

e Five-point letter grades in upper primary classes 

e Nine-point letter grades in secondary and higher 
secondary classes 

e No declaration of pass and fail 


Evaluation of Non-scholastic Aspects 


What can be Assessed 


Personal and Social Qualities 
cleanliness 
truthfulness 
industriousness 
cooperation 

regularity 

punctuality 

discipline 

initiative 

spirit of social service 
sense of responsibility 
emotional stability 
obedience 


Interests 
e literary 
scientific 
musical 
artistic 
social service 
e sports and games 


Attitudes Towards 


@ teachers 

e studies 

@ school matters 

e own property 

e school programmes 


Values 

responsibility 
honesty 
equality of sexes 
respect of elders 
e patriotism 


Physical Growth 
Co-curricular Activities 


scouting 
e guiding 
e dance 
e drama 
e music 
e painting 
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@ debate 

e quiz 

@ creative writing 

@ adventure activities 
sports and games 
community service 
gardening 

craft 

@ recitation, speech making 


Techniques of Evaluation 
@ rating scales 
e anecdotal records 


Periodicity 


e day-to-day observation 
€ once every term 
e medical check up can be done once in a whole year 


Method of Reporting 


e letter grades on a three-point descriptive remarks 
e not to be used for promotion 
@ no negative remarks 


It may be mentioned here that the suggested list of a select 
four or five personal and social qualities which they can 
evaluate depending on the resources and facilities available 
with them. Similarly, each child can be evaluated for at least 
one particular interest and one particular co-curricular activity. 
From the list of attitudes and values also, the schools may 
select on which they wish to evaluate their students. 

The letters grades or remarks regarding the non-scholastic 
areas may be reported in the report card of the students. 


SELF-APPRAISAL BY PUPILS 


Under the CCE, students of upper primary and secondary 
classes may be asked to prepare a self- appraisal about their 
achievement pertaining to cognitive and non-cognitive 
abilities. This may, however, not be possible at the primary 
stage of schooling. Self-appraisal is useful for the students 
because it will boost their awareness, motivation and 
involvement in their work. It is because they would know and 
reflect upon their weaknesses. While developing the self- 
appraisal, the pupil is expected to carry out the SWOT analysis 
wherein s/he is to identify his/her strength/weaknesses. S/he 
also has to mention the opportunities that s/he has got in 
various fields. Besides s/he can also enumerate the threats or 
the difficulties s/he faces her/his life. In addition to this, 
students may also mention the significant personal experiences 
which have a bearing on their overall attainment. 

Since the students are not mature enough, they need to be 
given orientation by the teacher so as to make them competent 
to write their self-appraisal in a more scientific way. 
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RECORDING AND REPORTING 


Teachers are expected to maintain diaries in which they can 
note observations regarding their students. Record of units 
tests, remedial instructions, assignments, projects, oral work, 
etc. for each subject for each term should be kept by the teacher. 
Record of student's participation in various co-curricular 
activities, social and personal qualities, interests, etc. may 
also be kept. The records can be maintained by preparing 
portfolios of each student. 

The achievement of the student in scholastic areas, growth 
of her socio-personal qualities, participation in co-curricular 
activities, interests and grades on class work, project work, 
oral work, assignments, etc. and the judgement of the teacher 
based thereon should be reported to the student and the 
parents for feedback purposes. 


CCE AT DIFFERENT SCHOOL STAGES 


Regarding the non-scholastic aspects of CCE, there may not 
be much difference from one stage to another. But in scholastic 
aspects the three school stages may differ to some extent, 
which is evident in Table 1. 


PORTFOLIOS 


Portfolios are useful in documenting the teaching-learning 
and accessing the records of the progress of the student. It is 
an instrument of evaluation and accountability (Baron and 
Wolf, 1996). It is also an instrument of self-presentation. In 
the system of assessment where teaching-learning and 
assessment are integrated, portfolios play a crucial role. 
Portfolios are the folders or portable cases for carrying loose 


papers. This has been adopted in educational evaluation to 
keep the record of achievement of children on descriptive 
sheets. It serves the purpose of record keeping, criticising, 
exhibiting and evaluating to promote increased learning. 

The portfolios systematise: (i) teaching-learning experience 
of student; (ii) selected products of student's experience, for 
example, a sample of creative writing or a beautiful painting 
made by the student; (iii) report on demand performance; (iv) 
reflections of students, teachers and parents upon the products 
and performance of students; and (v) cumulative records of 
the progress of students. 

Besides, portfolios also gives an idea of how the school 
maintains information about individual students. Adoption 
of the portfolio system provides an opportunity to hold 
discussions community wide and help to develop public 
attitudes and values in relation to education. 

Use of portfolios generally develops interest towards 
studies among the students. The teachers have a better 
understanding of students’ work and the students develop 
more access with the teacher. Students also feel that the 
portfolios help them to know their strengths and weaknesses. 
Thus, it represents their abilities and their learning charac- 
teristics. Not only this, it also helps in strengthening the ties 
between home and school. Parents come to know through 
their children's projects as to where they have done well and 
where they have recessed up. 

Descriptor portfolios may contain description sheets for 
both students and parents. The sheets for students may include 
their achievement record in different scholastic and non- 
scholastic areas. Regarding parent sheets, there will be place 
for their comments which they are going to make after they go 
through the student sheets. 


Table 1 


Primary Stage 


Upper Primary Stage Secondary Stage 


Nature of Testing Teacher made diagnostic and 


criterion-referenced tests. 


Technique of testing Observation, oral and written. 


Tools of testing Oral questioning, unit tests, 


assignments, class work. 


Promotion to next class 


Based on CCE (Non detention in 
all the five classes). 


Evaluation will be integrated with 
instructions. Oral questioning, 
observation, dictation, class 
work, etc. will all form part of 
informal formative evaluation. 
Class tests—monthly tests in all 
the subjects. 


Periodicity 


Teacher made diagnostic and | Teacher made domain-referenced 


criterion-referenced tests. 


Observation, oral, written and 
practical testing. 


Oral questioning, unit tests, 
assignments, project work, class 
work, practical work, self- 
appraisal by the pupil. 


On the basis of CCE and annual 
examination. 


Same as primary. Besides, 
terminal tests may be introduced. 


achievement tests. 


Observation, oral, written, 


practical testing. 


Oral questioning (in certain 
areas), unit tests, assignments, 
project work, class work, self- 
appraisal by the pupil. 


CCE and annual examination. 


Monthly tests + terminal tests + 
annual examination. 


MANAGEMENT OF CCE 


The successful implementation of the CCE scheme ultimately 
depends on the head of the institution and the teachers. For 
this, they need to cooperate with each other and plan the 
work for the whole year. The principal and heads of different 
departments—languages, science, maths, social sciences, art 
and craft, activities, etc. may develop an action plan indicating 
the broad framework, identifying the tasks and roles of 
different teachers, schedule of activities, mode of 
implementation and feedback mechanism. After taking all the 
above into consideration, one extra period every week may be 
given to each teacher to work for implementing the scheme. 
This may be considered as a legitimate part of the work of 
teachers. 


CAPACITY BUILDING 


All the functionaries involved in the implementation of the 
proposed scheme, right from managers to teachers, will require 
capacity building. The NCERT and SCERT;, along with DIETS, 
are expected to play a vital role in providing in-service 
orientation to the teachers and other functionaries in schools 
for introducing the scheme. The members of school 
management and evaluation officers of the organisation who 
control the administration of schools will need special 
orientation programmes because these are the persons who 
prepare guidelines for evaluation in schools which the teachers 
value the most and act accordingly. 


CLIMATE BUILDING 


The success of any programme depends on how it is planned, 
designed and received in the field. Conscious efforts need to 
be made to educate the parents regarding the merits of the 
continuous and comprehensive school-based evaluation 
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carried out by the teachers. It is to be brought home that the 
teacher knows his students best and it is his right to evaluate 
them. 


MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Material needs to be developed to help the schools implement 
the CCE. These materials may include: detailed scheme of 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation for every stage of 
school education; tools of evaluation like diagnostic tests, 
criterion-referenced tests, achievement tests, rating scale, 
observation schedules, check lists, inventories, etc.; question 
banks in various curricular areas for different classes; the 
guidelines for schools for implementing the CCE. 

The guidelines for the CCE may be prepared by the 
management of schools whereas the detailed scheme of the 
CCE may be prepared by the principal in consultation with the 
teachers, keeping in mind the resources available in the school. 

The tools of evaluation may also have to be prepared by 
the teachers themselves in consultation with the resource 
persons from SCERTS and DIETS. 

The question banks in different subjects for different 
classes can be developed by clusters of schools in a locality 
and a continuous flow of new questions to the bank may be 
maintained. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


It has been observed that where there is accountability of 
functionaries, any scheme works very smoothly and 
successfully. Where there is no accountability, things tend to 
go haywire. If some accountability is injected in our system 
specially in the governmental system of schools, things will 
definitely brighten up. It will go a long way in building up the 
motivation of teachers and in turn will result in better teaching 
and learning in schools. 
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COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH (CSIR) 


R.A. Mashelkar 


INTRODUCTION 


The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) was 
established in 1942 as an umbrella, non-profit, autonomous 
society with an extensive charter of functions ranging from 
promotion, guidance and coordination of scientific and 
industrial research and exploitation of research results for 
development of industry. The Prime Minister of India is the 
President of the CSIR Society and the Union Minister of 
Science and Technology is its Vice-president. CSIR today is a 
multi-disciplinary, multi-locational set-up comprising 38 
laboratories and about 50 field (outreach) centres, conducting 
fundamental and applied research and development in all areas 
of science and technology, the only exception being nuclear 
research. Its expertise and experience are embodied in over 
5,000 active scientists and technologists, recognised 
nationally and internationally, supported by over 10,000 
scientific and technical personnel working in an impressive 
science and technology infrastructure built over the years. 
The present annual budget of the CSIR is well over Rs 1,250 
crore. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL HUMAN 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT (NHRD) 


CSIR’s pioneering and sustained contribution to the national 
human resource development in science and technology has 
been acclaimed nationally. It realises this objective through 
grant of research fellowships (both junior and senior), research 
associateships (RAs) and by providing support to extramural 
research (EMR). It identifies and nurtures national talent in 
science by awarding the prestigious Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
Prizes and the CSIR Young Scientists Awards (for in-house 
excellence). It has also initiated a unique hand-holding 
programme on Youth for Leadership in Science (CPYLS) to 
attract, motivate, nurture and retain young school-going talent 
at the senior secondary level to pursue science and the 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee Fellowship to encourage innovative 
thinking and creativity among Junior Research Fellows. 
Besides, CSIR provides research and development facilities 
to over 1,500 research fellows pursuing their PhD programmes. 
CSIR has thus an integrated approach to national human 
resource development for persons ranging from 16 to 65 years 
of age. The wide variety of programmes being implemented in 
this direction is indicated in Table 1. 


CSIR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


CSIR has several scientific firsts to its credit, such the first- 
ever flowering of tissue-cultured bamboo (reported in the 
Nature, Vol. 344, March 1990); discovery of one of the (then) 
smallest protein molecules, seminal plasmin; first formulation 
of a model of crack-tip energy dissipation; the first combined 
genetic and physical map of whole V. Cholerae genome; 
development of a salt sensitive expression vector, used 
successfully to clone and express six divergent genes; 
elucidation of the mechanisms for delaying the formation of 
cataract in the human eye; first study to provide an 
understanding of the outer ionosphere, etc. 


On the technology front too, CSIR’s performance has been 
equally impressive. It files annually around 500 patents in 
India and around 650 patents abroad, the highest by any single 
Indian organisation. It is the number two organisation from all 
developing countries in PCT patent filing. It was the first to 
announce an Intellectual Property Management Policy in 1995. 
It has over the years developed over 3,000 technologies and 
licensed 1,500 of them to about 6,000 clients. The annual 
industrial production based on CSIR techniques and 
technologies is estimated to be over Rs. 5,000 crores; its 
science and technology services help realise productivity 
savings of around Rs. 200 crore a year. 


CSIR-developed indelible ink is being used in all general 
elections in the country; it pioneered in the early sixties the 
introduction of buffalo milk for production of baby food 
(brand name Amul): the first-ever wholly indigenous tractor 
(named Swaraj) was based on the CSIR technology; 
it helped usher in India the metric system of measurement. 
CSIR was the first to develop cost-effective processes for 
drugs for mass use and developed 11 wholly new drugs (out 
of 15 so far by India); it was the first to design building 
foundations suitable for black cotton soil; the first to collect 
polymetallic nodules from the Indian Ocean bed (based on 
which India became the first country in the world to be granted 
Pioneer Inventor status, under the UN treaty on the Law of 
Seas); the first to design, build and obtain flight certification 
for an all-composite small aircraft (Hansa) and a 14-seater 
civilian aircraft. CSIR’s more significant science and technology 
activities and area-wise achievements are given in the following 
paragraphs. 
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CSIR’s Support to Extramural HRD 


Eligibility 
Qualification/Age 


Youth for Leadership in Science | Class-X plus/16 years 
(CPYLS) 
Junior Research Fellowship 


(RF) 


„MSc (55%) 
Age limit: 28 years 


MSc (55%) 
Age limit: 28 years 


Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 
(SPM) Fellowship 


lst class MSc with 2 years 
research experience; MPharm, 
MBBS with one year internship; 
ME or MTech. or equivalent 
degrees; Age limit: 32 years 

PhD/ME/MTech/MD with good 
academic record and research 


publications with three years' 
experience. Age limit: 35 years 


PhD, MTech, MD/MS with 2 
years research/teaching experi- 
ence and publication(s) 


Senior Research Fellowships 


(SRF) 


Research Associateship (RA) 


Senior Research Associateship 
(SRA) (Scientist's Pool Scheme) 


Emeritus Scientist Scheme Eminent superannuated scientists 


Middle level scientists from 
universities/R&D units in 
industries 


Visiting Associateship scheme 


Research Schemes All-level scientists employed in 
universities, research institutions 
and R&D units 

Sponsored Research Schemes As above but with programme 


tied up with a CSIR lab. 


AEROSPACE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


CSIR, through its National Aerospace Laboratories (NAL), 
Bangalore, is a major player in India’s aerospace programmes. 
It has developed worldclass capacity for design, development 
and fabrication of large components of advanced composites 
for civilian and combat aircraft, structural testing and analysis, 
aerospace electronics and systems, innovative capabilities in 
surface engineering, etc. NAL has spearheaded the initiative 
to create a civilian aircraft industry in the country. It has already 
developed, designed and fabricated a two-seater trainer 
aircraft—HANSA-3—which has been certified for day and 
night flying. It has also designed and is in the final stages of 
fabricating a 14-seater multipurpose light transport aircraft 
(SARAS), expected to be test flown by end 2002. NAL has 
provided to India’s aerospace sector high-class expertise and 
world-class test and certification facilities, such as National 


m Pm x 
Selection Procedure Normal Time 


for Application 


Top 50 students of CBSE, ICSE, 
State Board Examinations 


After Class X results 


By qualifying in the National 
Eligibility Test (NET) — (CSIR- 
UGC Examination) 


Top 20% of NET qualified 
candidates of the preceding year 


Twice a year 


Once a year 


Evaluation by discipline-wise 
expert committees on the basis 
of documents submitted/and 
personal interview 


Twice a year 


Evaluation by discipline based | Twice a year 


expert committees 


Evaluation by discipline-based 
expert committees 


Throughout the year 


Evaluation by referees and | Anytime during the year 
Standing committee 
Evaluation by directors Twice a year 


Evaluation by referees and area- | Anytime during the year 


wise research committees 


Evaluation by referees and area- 
wise research committees 


Anytime during the year 


Trisonic Accoustic Facilities, Aerodynamics Test Facilities, 
Full-Scale Fatigue Test facility, FRP and composites pilot plant 
facility. 


BIOLOGY AND BIOTECHNOLOGY 


CSIR's contributions have been wide ranging, from genomics 
to control of gene expressions, to recombinant DNA products, 
to molecular and cellular biology, to tissue culture, to 
agrobiotechnology, to fermentation, etc. It has the distinction 
of placing India amongst the first few nations to develop its 
own multi locus, BKm-derived probe for DNA fingerprinting 
which is now an accepted tool in Indian forensics besides 
helping to preserve India's wildlife. CSIR has done pioneering 
work on leishmania, cholera, cataract formation in the eye, 
apoptosis, and antibacterial activity of plant sources. It has 
also developed several PCR-based marker and diagnostic 


systems. Its early forays in genomics have resulted in its 
securing patents for genomic software and screens. 
CSIR-developed elite genotypes of Mentha arvensis have 
enabled India to emerge as the leading producer of Mentha- 
menthol oil in the world. It has to its credit development of 
many new and improved strains for several medicinal, aromatic 
and flowering plants. Its present programmes include molecular 
biology of enteric pathogens, toxicogenomics, plants as 
bioreactors, medicinal plant chemotypes as markers, etc. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY 


CSIR's impact, hitherto, was most visible in the area of chemical 
science and technology. It has thus come to enjoy high 
credibility with the chemical industry specially in the areas of 
agrochemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, petroleum and 
petrochemicals, catalysts, and chemical intermediates- 
subsectors characterised by high-level of innovativeness. 

In the area of agrochemicals, over 30 innovative and cost- 
effective processes were developed for production of a whole 
range of organophosphorous pesticides. Later on, the focus 
has been on the development of pheromones and 
biopesticides. In the area of drugs and pharmaceuticals, CSIR's 
development of cost-effective and commercially viable 
technologies for a wide range of essential drugs, such as for 
anti-cancer, anti-virals, anti-bacterials, anti-glaucoma, anti- 
inflammatory, analgesics, and cardio-vascular drugs, among 
others, gave the much-needed fillip to a nascent Indian drug 
industry to emerge as the largest producer of generic drugs in 
the world. At the same time, CSIR has had the distinction of 
bringing 11 entirely new drugs into the market. 

In the area of catalysts, CSIR has outstanding contributions 
that have put India among the top five countries possessing 
world-class capabilities for development and manufacture of 
new catalyst formulations. Starting from development of 
known catalysts, CSIR introduced its own brand of new zeolite 
catalysts named as ‘encilites’ for diverse industrial processes. 
CSIR introduced the novel concept of promoting interfacial 
catalysis in a biphasic system for the hydroformylation of 
several olefins using a rhodium complex. CSIR's efforts in this 
science-based sector have enabled India to export catalysts 
to the Western world as well. 

In the area of petroleum processing, CSIR’s efforts have 
helped break the stranglehold of the near-cartel situation on 
technology prevailing worldwide. CSIR, in association with 
its partners, has developed processes that have been 
commercially adopted by several Indian refineries and grass- 
root plants such as aromatics extraction, xylene isomerisation, 
food grade hexane, NMP extraction, LoB extraction, Naptha 
to gas and gasoline conversion, etc. 

Other significant contributions in the chemical sector have 
been in the area of chemical intermediates. Process 
technologies were developed and utilised by industry for 
benzyl chemicals, glyoxal, sodium azide, cyanuric chloride, 
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hyderazine hydrate, phosgene, CFC substitutes etc. CSIR has 
developed world-class capabilities and facilities to provide 
for hazard evaluation, risk analysis, safety management, 


COAL 


In the early years, CSIR helped in the establishment of all the 
coal washeries set up in the country. It was for the first time in 
the world that CSIR defined the washability index of coals. It 
has since been working on developing new approaches to 
coal fines beneficiation and recovery from the washeties, design 
of mini flotation plants, etc, It has assisted the steel industry 
to select the right coke blends; the power industry in evolving 
washing strategies and the myriad of small-and medium-sized 
beehive coke units in the coal belt of India to efficiently produce 
coke with minimum pollution. It has been a pioneer in the 
developmental efforts in coal gasification and conversion of 
coal to liquid fuels. 


EARTH RESOURCES 


The subcontinent size of India integrates a variety of 
geological features and phenomena and specially its position 
with respect to the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal, gives rise to features and processes that influence 
climate. CSIR’s focus in its activities has been on 
understanding the processes that influence climatic and 
extreme events and survey of the land and offshore regions 
for physical and biological resources. Gravity data has been 
extensively used to prepare combined Free Air and Bouguer 
anomaly maps to delineate Mesozoic sediments below the 
‘trap cover’ and magneto-telluric studies have identified areas 
of significance for hydrocarbon exploration in Saurashtra, 
Kutch, Narmada-Tapti and Nagpur-Wardha region, covering 
approximately 40,000 sq. km. Special processing of about 5,000 
line km of seismic data for the National Gas Hydrate Programme 
(NGHP) for locating the Bottom Simulating Reflections 
(BSR) have enabled the identification of potential gas hydrates 
sites. Besides, CSIR has also carried out multidisciplinary 
integrated mineral exploration strategies for diamonds, gold 
and platinum group of minerals employing high resolution 
airborne geophysical surveys, trace element/isotope 
geochemical analysis, and remote sensing and GIS 
applications. Among other programmes, CSIR seeks to study 
structure, rheology, composition and dynamics of the 
continental crust and the subcontinental lithosphere of 
Peninsular Indian shield and the Himalayan zone for their 
evolution in space and time. 


ELECTRONICS 


CSIR laboratories greatly help in the development of 
professional electronics industry in the country through 
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development of specialised products, such as electronic 
control systems for excitation control for sugar and paper 
industry, diesel electric locomotives; AC drives for mining 
locomotives, three phase to single phase thyristor converters, 
and a host of special-purpose analytical and field instruments. 
CSIR is the repository of high-tech knowledge in microwave 
and travelling wave tubes and klystrons and magnetrons 
which are needed for strategic sectors. Its capabilities in 
semiconductors have provided tailor-made hybrid 
microcircuits for the Indian space programme and other 
applications; it has now mounted a major programme on 
MEMs. 


FOOD 


In the area of food and food processing, CSIR has contributed 
several novel cost-effective and easy-to-operate techniques 
and processes of storage of food grains, conservation and 
processing, and developed technologies for low cost- 
nutritious foods, and food preservation, ‘convenience foods’ 
and non-conventional foods. Its S and T inputs for value 
addition to spices and spice products, grain-based 
convenience and speciality foods, fruit and vegetable 
preservation, packaging and transportation, besides 
appropriate and improved designs for machinery for grains 
and pulse milling, and food packaging have been highly 
acclaimed. It is presently working on neutraceuticals and 
neutrogenomics. 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


CSIR has developed techniques and technologies that cover 
the whole gamut of construction activities right from 
foundations to construction equipment. Its designs for diverse 
pile foundations—under-reamed, bored, compact, skirted, 
spliced—enable sound construction on different types of soils 
encountered in the country. Newer and innovative building 
components developed by it have greatly helped the building 
industry to standardise optimal structural elements, e.g. RCC 
channel unit, RC ribbed slabs for floors and tiles, pre-cast 
stone concrete blocks, prefabricated brick panels. 
Development of alternate building materials which utilise 
waste(s), economise on energy and are eco-friendly, such as 
fly ash bricks, sand lime bricks, red mud bricks, tiles from 
ferrochrome wastes gypsum plaster boards, glass reinforced 
gypsum as wood substitute, corrugated roofing sheets from 
coir or wood wool, ferrocement, etc. In the area of structural 
engineering, CSIR laboratories have specialised in making 
design and analysis of special and complex structures such 
as high rise, long span, suspended, offshore, ships, etc. and 
in the integrity assessment of these structures. CSIR is also 
known for its contribution to the roads sector through designs 
and construction techniques of rigid and flexible payments 
using local skills and material resources. ` 


LEATHER 


The Central Leather Research Institute (CLRI) of the CSIR is 
the largest leather institute in the world. Through inputs of 
science and technology and extension activities, it has been 
transforming leather industry into a modern, vibrant and 
environment responsive industry. CSIR's pioneering inputs 
have been at all stages of the industry's activities, starting 
from techniques for flaying of dead animals to storage of skins, 
using ‘no’ or ‘less’ salt, to appropriate time saving and low 
pollution tanning and processing techniques, to ‘low-chrome’ 
and ‘no chrome’ tanning chemicals, to modernisation by 
computerisation of net operations in tanning, to new 
techniques for generating value-added speciality leathers, to 
computer-aided designs for footwear, garments, and 
goods, fashion colour forecasting and export certification 
and not the least of all, in creating the human resources 
needed for the leather industry and R and D in the 
sector. It has successfully mounted a pioneering Leather 
Technology Mission for sustainable development of the Indian 
leather industry with vast grass-roots coverage for skills 
development. 


MATERIALS 


CSIR laboratories have played a significant role in the 
development of special materials for aerospace, defense and 
sophisticated industrial sectors, viz., electronic materials such 
as amorphous and polycrystalline silicon, ferrites, gallium, 
luminescent phosphors for display, piezoelectrolytics, high- 
purity alumina, conducting polymers, silver pastes; aerospace 
materials such as high-density carbon-carbon composites, 
Nalar—a Kevlar equivalent high strength fibre, aluminium- 
lithium alloys, high-purity aluminium; high-performance 
industrial materials such as silicon carbide, silicon nitride 
bonded silicon carbide, silicon carbide whiskers; aluminium- 
metal matrix and aluminium-graphite composites; special 
glasses for optical fibres, infrared range finders, laser 
glasses radiation shielding glasses, and sol-gel techniques 
for glass coatings, etc.; superconducting materials and the 
like. 


METALS AND METALLURGY 


In the metals and metallurgy sector, CSIR-developed 
technologies have been utilised to establish the first plants in 
India for magnesium, chromium, carbon-free ferro-allloys, 
ferro-vanadium, zirconium and titanium powders, titanium 
electrodes, etc. Besides, it has developed novel processes for 
the direct reduction of iron ore to sponge iron for mini-steel 
plants, and the technology for the processing of poly- 
metallic sea nodules for recovery of valuable metals; gas-fired 
cupola for use in cast iron foundries, high-grade synthetic 
rutile, etc. 


MINERALS 


CSIR has contributed in a large measure to the exploitation of 

low-grade and inferior ores by devising flow sheets for copper 
concentrators, manganese pan sintering, iron-ore washing and 
sintering, low-grade fluorspar and graphite beneficiation, 
recovery of molybdenum nickel and copper, beneficiation of 
low grade chromite ores, graphite, etc. More significantly, it 
has recently set-up a technology demonstration plant for 
recovery of nickel from low assay chromite overburden. 


MINING 


CSIR has made significant contributions in all aspects of mining 
operations, especially in coal mines (to the exclusion of only 
heavy mining equipment). CSIR studies and efforts on 
subsidence prediction and control have enabled the extraction 
of coal locked up in pillars and underneath surface structures 
and water bodies. CSIR has been the principal source for 
designing appropriate mine ventilation systems and now for 
the mine disaster management in the country. It has devised 
appropriate roof support structures for bolting and stitching, 
such as hydraulic and screw props, safari clamps, triangular 
chock, etc., which are now being manufactured by scores of 
small-scale units in the mining region of Bihar and for testing 
and certifying miners’ personal safety equipment and flame 
proofness of electrical equipment, etc. 


ECOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


CSIR has been a major contributor in providing science and 
technology inputs to evolve national policies and to ameliorate 
environmental problems. CSIR has developed expertise in air, 
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water and soil quality management, analysing onshore, 
offshore and atmospheric environment, near-space 
environment, ionospheric chemistry, stratosphere-mesosphere 
coupling, ‘toxic and hazardous’ waste management and 
carrying capacity and environmental impact and risk 
assessment studies. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


CSIR publishes 12 journals in science—the latest introductions 
being the Indian Journal of Intellectual Property Rights and 
Journal of Traditional Knowledge—and another 10 bulletins 
on specific science areas such as electrochemistry, fuel science 
and technology, mining research, mechanical engineering, 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


CSIR fosters symbiotic science and technology cooperation 
with ..s counterparts abroad through bilateral and multilateral 
cooperation and exchange programmes. It has collaborative 

with 30 agencies in 27 countries. 
CSIR has also been actively participating in the activities of 
the Commonwealth Science Council, the Association for 
Science Cooperation in Asia, the South Asia Association for 
Regional Cooperation, the World Association of Industrial 
and Technological Research Organisation, the Canadian 
International Development Research Centre, and the Third 
World Academy of Sciences (TWAS). It operates with TWAS 
fellowship programme of one year for postdoctoral research 
and up to three years for postgraduation studies in CSIR 
laboratories. 


COURTS AND EDUCATION 


C.M. Jariwala 


INTRODUCTION 


A fair, legalist and judicious approach in handling educational 
matters hardly gives rise to any grievance and scope for 
knocking the doors of the dispute settlement authority. The 
honest and dedicated services rendered by the education law 
makers and education service dispensers and beneficiaries of 
the gurukul age did not see any litigation taking place outside 
the temple of learning and to be decided by a third outside 
party or body. The pious and intimate relationship between 
the teacher and the taught and also their institutions had no 
scope for litigious nursery in the temple of learning. It is the 
excess arbitrary action, favouritism and oppression, 
educational law illiteracy, etc. which have largely resulted in 
large number of grievances and activised dispute settlement 
mechanisms, including courts. If one takes stock of the last 
10 years, the graph of the case law has shown increasing 
curve with an average of 85 judgements/orders in a year. The 
number in the last two years alone contributed 271 judgements/ 
orders: 132 of 1999 and 139 of 2000. (C.M. Jariwala, ‘Educational 
Law’, Annual Survey of Indian Law, 1999, 2000). These 
numbers are those reported in the All India Reporter (A.LR.), 
1999 and 2000 only. It does not include a large number of 
cases March not reported in the A.LR. and those ordered not 
to be reported, unreported judgements. 

Generally, the following factors are responsible for the flood 
of litigations and consequential judicial judgements. First, there 
are fake and habitual litigants who are more interested in 
running from one court to the other rather than performing 
their roles; such persons generally have no accountability 
Second, the scope of educational institutions is expanding 
substantially, leaving hardly much time for the organisations 
and their administration to adopt and implement in the true 
spirit the goal of educational excellence rather than to allow 
educational institutions to become a litigious nursery. Third 
on-the-spot decisions, casual handling and unacademic 
activities performed under within or outside pressure is one 
of the other causes. Fourth, increasing competition for 
admissions, promotions, selections and survival have 
encouraged unfortunate left-outs and mediocres to take 
recourse to judicial proceedings. Fifth, educational institutions 
and authorities hardly care to make themselves up-to-date 
with the growing law of education. They live in ivory towers 
of the university offices with no literacy in educational law. 


Sixth, the competitive lawyers’ market and the growing 
consultancy services on contract have reduced the cost of 
litigation, encouraging litigants to assume the possibility of 
success. And last but not the least, claims of writ jurisdiction 
as a matter of fundamental or constitutional right and the 
upcoming of the fundamental right to education in its varied 
forms have added fuel to the fire. 

In this wilderness of educational litigations, it becomes 
necessary to disseminate information to the present 
generation of the educational community on the courts and 
education in an educational perspective. This exercise 
becomes all the more important and relevant in the world of 
emerging fundamental right to education, right to information 
and also the fundamental right to enforce the above 
fundamental rights. There is also a corresponding duty to 
disseminate information so that citizens of India strive towards 
educational excellence. 

An attempt has been made to provide a bird's eye view of 
the courts and education. s 


HIERARCHY OF COURTS 


There are many tiers of courts which hear educational cases. 
These may be broadly divided into two: Constitutional Courts 
and Statutory Courts. 


CONSTITUTIONAL COURTS 


The Constitution of India provides detailed provisions with 
respect to the Supreme Court of India and the high courts of 
states. The Supreme Court is the highest judicial authority of 
the country, the apex court. The law declared by the Supreme 
Court is binding on all courts within the territory of India. It 
has both original and appellate jurisdiction in appeals from 
the high courts in certain matters and civil and criminal matters 
as well. The Constitution of India authorises the Supreme 
Court, in its discretion, to grant special leave to appeal from 
any judgement, decree, determination, sentence or order in 
any case or matter passed or made by any court or tribunal in 
the territory of India. Apart from these jurisdictions, the 
Constitution further confers on the Supreme Court advisory 
or consultative jurisdiction. Article 143 of the Constitution of 
India provides power to the President of India to consult the 
Supreme Court of India on matters of public importance and 


the Supreme Court may, after such bearing as it thinks fit, 
report to the President its opinion thereon. 

Normally, the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
has been availed in educational matters against the judgemeat/ 
order of the high courts. However, the Supreme Court's 
advisory jurisdiction was activised only once, in the Kerala 
Education Bill, 1957, Re (A.LR. 1958 S.C. 956) where the 
President of India referred the matter of certain reservations in 
educational institutions of Kerala to the Supreme Court for its 
opinion, 

Apart from the above normal jurisdiction, Article 32 confers 
a fundamental right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate 
proceedings for the enforcement of any of the fundamental 
rights conferred by part III of the Constitution. This article 
has been invoked on many occasions in educational matters 
for two reasons: one, to get speedy justice; and two, to get a 
final verdict in the matter. But moving the Supreme Court is a 
very expensive exercise and limited to certain matters, including 
the enforcement of fundamental rights and further that 
whatever is decided by the apex court is final and is not open 
to any further appeal. 

Next come the high courts. Each state has a high court of 
its own having jurisdiction of the then existing high courts. 
Article 226 further confers a new power on the high courts: to 
issue writs for the enforcement of any of the rights conferred 
by Part III of the Constitution and for any other purpose. In a 
majority of the education cases, petitioners move the high 
court under Article 226 and also invoke appellate j 
of the high court against the judgemenvdecree of subordinate 
courts. The data shows that education cases were handled 
mostly by the Division Bench, consisting of two judges of the 
concerned high court. There were only a few decisions of the 
Full Bench, consisting of more than two judges. An appeal 
could lie to the Division Bench against the judgement of the 
single-judge Bench. In spite of the extraordinary jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court guaranteed under article 32, data shows 
that in more than 75 per cent of the education cases, a recourse 
was made to the high court. And in this, the high courts of 
Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Karnataka Andhra Pradesh, Punjab and 
Haryana, and Rajasthan saw the largest number of education 
cases. 


STATUTORY COURTS 


Though Chapter VI of Part VI of the Constitution of India 
talks about the subordinate courts, detailed provisions for 
the subordinate civil and criminal courts are provided under 
the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1973, respectively. On the civil side, a case relating 
to an educational matter may be filed before the court of city 
or Havali Munsif or the civil judge as the case may be. The 
Supreme Court in the All India Judges Association v. Union 
of India (A.1.R. 1992 S.C. 165) looked at the different 
designations used in different states for subordinate judicial 
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positions and directed to have uniform designations 
throughout the country. These lower ladders of the courts 
would be civil judge (senior division) and civil Judge (junior 
division). An appeal shall lie from the decree passed by the 
lower court to the district court. The district court has further 
power of review and revision. An appeal shall lie to the high 
court from any decree passed in appeal by any court 
subordinate to the high court. 

At times, members of the educational community may 
commit crimes prescribed under the Indian Penal Code, 1860, 
or other laws passed by the appropriate legislature from time 
to time. There are educational institutions where public order 
is hardly in order. Rather, they have been made battlefiélds, 
resulting in murder, grievous hurt, assault, extortion, 
kidnapping. rape, inhuman ragging, etc. All these attract the 
jurisdiction of criminal courts. At the lower level comes the 
Court of Chief Judicial Magistrate followed by the Session 
Court. The subordinate criminal courts are flooded with a large 
number of cases and have to observe macro-level procedural 
niceties, resulting in unduc delay in administration of criminal 
justice. 

The orders/judgements of the subordinate courts, it may 
be pointed out, are not published and they, except with a copy 
to the concerned parties, are locked in the court's rooms. 
Therefore, not much is known outside the court about the 
decree, order or judgement. This closed-chamber treatment 
has not allowed the dissection of their output. However, it is a 
known fact that at the lower level there are a large number of 
educational cases and it takes a long time for the subordinate 
courts to dispose them of. 

There are adjournments and interim orders or stay orders 
which further delay educational justice. There are cases where 
no justice was made available by the court to a student or a 
teacher or an employee of an educational institution before 
cessation of his status or retirement. Morcover, the 
subordinate court is situated at the local level, it is said to be 
influenced by local considerations and prone to corruption 
and other anti-processual justice. Education community 
generally tries to move subordinate courts for three reasons: 
of early interim relief. 

Educational matters are also referred to the consumer forum 
for redressal. The jurisdiction of the forum is allowed only 
when an educational institution is rendering a paid service 
(Univ. of Jammu v. Brindernath, A.1.R. 2000 J & K 93). For this 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the consumer forum [Gurpeet 
Kaur v. Dr. R.K. Bhutani, 111 (1993) CPJ 355 (N.C.)]. 

Lately, the Human Resource and Development Ministry 
has been exploring the feasibility of establishing an educational 
tribunal to provide speedy and expertised educational justice. 
It has referred the matter to the University Grants Commission 
for its advice. Such a forum will no doubt administer expertised 
justice but the working of other tribunals in the country does 
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not have much encouraging response. 
ROLE OF THE COURTS 


The main functions of the court are to act as the dispute 
settlement mechanism and render justice as per the law. In this 
role, the judiciary acts only as per the provisions of the law 
laid down by the legislature, resulting in mechanical justice or 
justice made to measure. But when a court looks to the values 
which represent the community conscience and adopts the 
best suited interpretation to untie the knot, it results in 
processual justice. In this function the concerned judge goes 
beyond the literal provisions of the law and gives new shades 
to the existing law so as to serve the community best as per 
the norms of the concerned judge. This brings in judicial 
activism, resulting in substantial justice, justice that ought to 
be. At the subordinate level, the courts can hardly play an 
activist role. It is the liberal judges of the high courts and the 
Supreme Court who at times perform this function. 
In this substantive justice role, courts have tried to lay 
down policy decisions with respect to reservation of seats for 
admission, admission tests, students’ indiscipline and 
democratic processes, conduct of examination and process of 
evaluation and award of marks, selection process and selection 
to teaching positions, ban on commercialisation of education, 
fixing higher fee structures, etc. They have innovated the 
fundamental right to education, right to environmental 
education and the techniques to disseminate the same, right 
to know and right to information. To make amenable the writ 
jurisdiction, judiciary has shown dynamism in giving 
expansive meaning to the word ‘the State’, defined under 
Article 12 of the Constitution of India. The well-settled 
principles of natural justice have been tailored, giving more 
rigidity or liberal outlook to administer substantial justice in a 
given case. In this effort the courts have not hesitated in 
upsetting the provisions of the law of education. At times, 
they have provided judicial educational law to clear the 
vagueness or fill the vacuum in the existing legislation or 
university ordinance. 

Generally, in educational matters, the high courts and the 
Supreme Court have taken a stand that academic matters 
normally fall within the exclusive domain of educational 
authorities and any interference in the matter by the courts 
would virtually be an intrusion in their legitimate jurisdiction, 
over which the court has no special knowledge (Ramnatha v. 
Dir. Public Edu., A.I.R. 1965 Mad. 323, Chitralekha v. State 
of Mys., A.I.R. 1964 S.C. 1823., Principal, Patna College v. 
K.S. Raman, A.1.R. 1966 S.C. 707, V.S. Vishwavidhyalaya v. 
Raj Kishore, A.L.R. 1977 S.C. 615., etc.). However, in certain 
circumstances, the courts have not only made policy decisions 
but also filled gaps in the existing laws and even gone further 
to the extent of amending the law to suit the changing 
conditions (Ahmedabad Munic. Corpt. v. N.R. Thakore., A.LR. 
2000 S.C. 114; Preeti Srivastava v. State of M.P., A.I.R. 1999 


S.C. 2894; Mohini Jain v. State of Karn., A.LR. 1992 S.C. 1858; 
Unni Krishnan v. State of A.P., A.LR. 1993 S.C. 2178. Ajay 
Hasia v. Khalid Mujid, A.1.R. 1981 S.C. 487, M.R. Balaji v. 
State of Mys., A.LR. 1963 S.C. 648; etc.). 

It may be pointed out that at times judicial activism has not 
only affected the autonomy of an educational institution in 
academic matters but also created inroads in its smooth 
functioning. The order requiring a university to admit 
candidates to a course over and above the prescribed number, 
continuing indefinite stay orders, allowing non-qualifieds to 
continue in service, interim orders on the day of commence- 
ment of an examination or election to the university's 
associations and bodies, interference in the selection process 
to the teaching and non-teaching positions, and upsetting 
actions against criminals in the name of students, are some of 
the examples in this direction. Educational statutes, rules and 
regulations are passed by an academic body after detailed 
academic consideration. This cannot be thrown out by 
applying, for instance, labour or commercial law or decided on 
any other non-academic consideration. Such an approach has 
eroded the sanctity of the temple of learning. The function of 
the judiciary is not limited to administering justice but to see 
that substantial justice is meted out to education. An 
educational injustice may have long-term and very wide 
repercussions and may even affect adversely the generations 
to come. Such judicial dynamism is education-unfriendly. The 
Supreme Court has taken serious note of such judicial over- 
activism and pointed out that such an approach would 
*degenerate into private benevolence' and 'subversive of 
academic discipline’ ‘leading to serious impasse in academic 
life’ (Guru Nanak Dev Univ. v. P.K. Bansal, A.I.R. 1993 S.C. 
2412). It is here that higher courts, instead of simply showing 
concern, must monitor such action and make the concerned 
judge accountable so that the educational environment of an 
institution is not disturbed or vitiated. 


WHO CAN MOVE THE COURT? 


The general law is that only a person whose right or any 
interest is affected may move the court. However, lately public 
spirited person or persons or non-governmental organisations 
have been allowed to move high courts and the Supreme Court. 
Here no detailed procedural niceties are followed. Even a letter 
written to a judge, stating the grievances, has been treated as 
a writ petition (M.C. Mehta v. Union of India, A.I.R. 1987 S.C. 
1086; Peoples Union for Democratic Rights v. Union of India, 
A.LR. 1982 S.C. 1473; S.P. Gupta v. Union of India, A.LR. 1982 
S.C. 149; etc.). In educational cases, there are instances when 
public interest litigations were entertained by high courts and 
the Supreme Court (Forum for Fairness in Edu. v. State of 
Mah., A.I.R. 1999 Bom. 310; Assoc. of Priv. Edu. Insti. v. 
Chandigarh Admin., A.LR. 1999 P. & H. 43; Parent Assoc. V. 
Union of India, A.1.R. 2000 S.C. 845; Vijaya Kumar v. V.C., 
Patna Univ., 2000 (1) P.L.J.R. 849., etc.). However, on the whole, 


person(s) whose right or any interest is affected has moved 
the court having appropriate jurisdiction. Moreover, if a person 
is not in a position to approach a court, the fundamental right 
to get legal aid has been enunciated by the Supreme Court to 
help a helpless person and the Legal Aid Committee provides 
legal assistance (Khatri v. State of Bih., A.LR. 1981 S.C. 928; 
Suk Das v. Union of Terri. of Aru. Pra., ALR. 1986 S.C. 991). 

It may be pointed out that educational law of some of the 
educational institutions, in certain cases, bar the jurisdiction 
of the civil court or provide hurdles in moving a court by the 
aggrieved party. But courts may still assume jurisdiction if 
the statutory authority, which affected any right or interest of 
any member of the educational community, acted in violation 
of the education code or acted in abuse of its authority or in 
violation of the fundamental principles of judicial procedure. 
The purpose of such barring provisions is that the affected 
person must first exhaust local remedies available under the 
concerned law of education. The laws of different educational 
institutions also provide recourse to the vice chancellor, the 
executive council, the visitor, the tribunal of arbitration or 
tribunal. In case a person approaches the court without 
exhausting available forums, courts ordinarily direct the 
petitioners to first make representation before the appropriate 
educational authority. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF LITIGATION 


Student community has contributed the maximum number of 
cases. In student's case law, admission to courses conducted 
by colleges and universities is the most litigious field, the 
reservation policy particularly the main target of attack. Then 
come examination cases followed by disciplinary matters. The 
next important category has been the teaching community. In 
this area, matters pertaining to selection and appointment 
attract a large number of cases. There are also cases relating 
to service conditions and suspension and termination of 
services. The non-teaching staff also add a few cases where 
issues relating to service conditions were mainly involved. 
Educational authorities and officers also not lag behind and 
they move courts for their right to manage or govern an 
institution, termination of services of officers and interference 
with their statutory powers. Educational institutions as such 
also add a few instances of law pertaining to their establishment, 
recognition, administration and continuance. In this area the 
minority institutions and schools also approach courts for 
maintaining their autonomy. . 

The data collected by the present author in the Annual 
Survey of Indian Law, 1999 and 2000, reveals that in matters 
pertaining students, the jurisdiction of high courts of 
Allahabad, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana and Rajasthan also was invoked 
in a large number of cases. However, in a few cases, the 
petitioners also moved the Supreme Court. In the case of 
teachers, the position has been different. In more than 80 per 
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cent of the cases, teachers knocked the door of the Supreme 
Court. However, cases were also filed in the high courts of 
Allahabad, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Calcutta and Karnataka. 
As regards non-teaching employees. there were very few cases 
and in a very small number of litigations the Supreme Court 
and in rest of the cases the high courts of Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka were approached. The Supreme Court and the 
jurisdiction of the high courts of Allahabad, Guwahati and 
Madhya Pradesh, were activised by university officers and 
educational authorities. And finally, coming to the case law of 
educational institutions, it attracted the jurisdiction of the 
largest number of high courts, which included Andhra Pradesh, 
Bombay, Delhi, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Orissa, Patna, Punjab and Haryana and Rajasthan. A 
resume of the above data shows that the high courts of Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka handed down the largest number of 
judgements/orders as compared to other high courts. Then 
came the Bombay, Punjab and Haryana and Madhya Pradesh 
high courts, followed by the other high courts. 


TOOLS USED BY THE COURTS 


In educational case law, tools used by the courts mainly were: 
university acts, statutes, rules, regulations and university 
ordinances. The comparative foreign educational law hardly 


framed thereunder. In matters pertaining to medical or technical 
or other professional education, acts of concerned bodies 
and their rules and regulations made thereunder were also 
taken help of by the courts. In governmental institutions and 
institutions regulated or controlled by the central or state 
government, the Education Code, notifications and circulars 
were taken note of by the courts. In constitutional matters, 
the provisions of the Constitution of India were also examined 
to weigh arguments advanced. The centre of attraction were 
the parts dealing with the Fundamental Rights and the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. In service matters, the 
intentions of labour laws were at times considered in 
educational matters; however, the court showed serious 
concern about the possibility of relation to industrialising 
education. The judiciary in complicated matters took the help 
of committee reports and the reports of experts. The law laid 
down by a higher court was also taken support of by lower 
courts; however, foreign precedents were hardly used, 
probably because of the inadequacy of comparative literature. 

To ascertain the meaning of a word, standard dictionaries 
and law dictionaries were taken help of. The intention of the 
legislature also helped a court to interpret provisions which 
had no clear direction. In such provisions, courts also took 
into account the existing environment in the educational 
institutions, which was characterised often by violence, 
frequent strikes, unfair practices, acts resulting in social injury 
and unhealthy atmosphere, deterioration in moral values, 
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corruption and nepotism, etc. (Abhay Kumar v. K. Srinivasan, 
A.LR. 1981 Del. 381; State of Mah. v. Prabhu (1994) 2 S.C.C. 
481; Ajay Hasia v. Khalid Mujib, A.1.R. 1981 S.C. 487). 
Textbooks on the subject in dispute were also found in the 
judgements of courts. But surprisingly one finds that Indian 
culture, heritage and ancient Indian texts were hardly used in 
the administration of educational justice. The reasons seem 
to be that the courts adopted the approach of tailor-made 
justice and the output has been mechanised educational 
justice. 


JUDICIAL PROCESS 


The Civil Procedure Code, 1908, lays down detailed provisions 
with respect to the procedure to be observed by the parties 
and followed by civil courts. This general procedure is also 
adopted in educational litigations. A resume of the procedure 
is given below. 

Every suit is to be instituted by presentation of a plaint by 
or on behalf of the aggrieved person. Every suit must include, 
as far as practicable, the whole of plaintiff's claim in respect of 
the cause of action. The plaint contains parties to the suit, 
cause of action, jurisdiction of court, subject matter of suit, 
relief claimed, etc. The defendant files a written statement 
wherein he/she deals with every material fact alleged by the 
plaintiff in his plaint and may also state new facts in his/her 
favour. Then parties to the suit are required to appear in person 
or by their pleaders before the court on the prescribed date. In 
case of non-appearance of the plaintiff, the court may dismiss 
the suit and in case of the defendant, the court, may proceed 
ex parte. Thereafter the court, in the light of the pleadings of 
the parties, will frame issues. The court shall examine the parties 
and may, in certain cases, pronounce judgement at the first 
hearing itself. The court may pass interim orders, including 
injunction, whereby a party is required to do, or to restrain 
from doing, any particular act during the pendency of a suit 
which does not determine finality of the matter. This is done 
either to assist parties or to protect the subject-matter of the 
suit. Thereafter the trial begins with summon, attendance and 
examination of witnesses. The trial is, as a general rule, held 
in the open court which ensures transparency in the 
administration of justice. It is after the hearing is completed 
that the court will pronounce judgement and will issue orders/ 
decree. 


REMEDIES 


Section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code provides, in general 
terms, various modes in which the subordinate courts may 
order execution of a decree according to the relief granted in 
favour of a decree-holder. However, subject to the conditions 
and limitations prescribed by the Code and the discretion of 
the court, a decree-holder may decide the mode of execution 
of the decree. The private law remedies are cheaper, easily 


available and do not entail procedural complexities, as is the 
case with writs. The courts may issue interim orders. Sections 
36 to 42 of the Specific Relief Act, 1963, provide for: temporary 
injunction which is allowed to maintain the status quo until 
the case is heard and decided; perpetual injunction is granted 
on the final determination of the case to prevent the 
infringement of those rights to which the plaintiff is entitled 
permanently. It may be granted in case an educational authority 
has acted in excess or abuse of its jurisdiction, violated the 
principles of natural justice or resorted to arbitrary exercise of 
its discretionary powers. In such cases, there is another 
remedy, the declaratory action, which conclusively determines 
the rights and duties of the parties without involving any 
coercive or directory decree. Normally, if the suit of the plaintiff 
succeeds the nature of relief claimed by plaintiff, it may be 
granted by the court including, granting admission or allowing 
examination to a person wrongly denied so, quashing illegal 
or unauthorised action for the alleged unfair means or 
indiscipline of students, illegalities in the appointment of 
teaching and non-teaching staff and other unauthorised 
actions of educational authorities, etc. The court may, at its 
discretion, also provide for the cost in civil proceedings. The 
civil procedure code provides for four kinds of costs: general 
cost; miscellaneous cost; compensatory cost; and cost for 
causing delay. 

Coming to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the 
high courts, in case of appellate jurisdiction, the court may, in 
case the appeal succeeds, grant appropriate relief(s) claimed 
by the plaintiff, upholding the judgement of the subordinate 
court. The court may, at its discretion, order the payment of 
costs as well. The courts have imposed varying cost from Rs. 
5,000 to Rs. 20,000 (Prativa Rath v. Secy. Board of Sec. Edu., 
A.LR. 1999 Ori. 235; Mohd. Tulfil Khan v. Dir. of Edu., A.1.R. 
1999 All. 95; N.T.R. Univ. v. Rajendra Prasad, A.1.R. 2000 A.P. 
308 (E.B.)). The courts may, before final disposal of the 
litigation, grant such interim relief or pass such interlocutory 
orders as they may consider appropriate. 

Articles 32 and 226 provide for writ jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and the high court. Apart from the power to 
issue appropriate writ, the above articles also confer powers 
to issue to any person or authority any directions or order. 
The courts have in a number of cases issued directions to 
educational institutions in matters, for example, of reservation 
of seats, mode of admissions, delayed session, etc. (Pradeep 
Jain v. Union of India, A.I.R. 1984 S.C. 1420; Raj Kumar v. 
Calcutta Univ., A.LR. 1979 Cal. 393; Ranshan Rishu v. State 
of Bih., A.LR. 1999 Pat. 99) 

Coming to writ jurisdiction, courts have the discretion to 
refuse to grant any writ if it is satisfied that the aggrieved 
party can have an adequate remedy elsewhere (S. Jagdesam 
v. Ammal College (1984) 1 S.C.C. 158). Further, a writ may be 
refused if the grounds demanding a writ are frivolous, reckless, 
vexatious and without any substance. In case of an undue 
delay in filing the writ, a person may not get the writ. (Citizens 


Action Committee v. C.B.S.E., A.LR.1989 Bom. 179). The writ 
jurisdiction, forming part of the basic feature of the 
Constitution, cannot be barred by any statute (Sampath Kumar 
v. Union of India, A.LR. 1987 S.C. 386; L. Chandra Kumar v. 
Union of India, A.LR. 1997 S.C. 1125). 

In educational litigations, generally two kinds of writs are 
issued: writs of Mandamus and Certiorari. However, the writ 
of quo warranto is also issued to prevent a person who has 
wrongly usurped an office from continuing in that office (Univ. 
of Mys v. Govinda Rao, A.LR. 1965 S.C. 491). It is the writ of 
mandamus which is generally asked for by a writ petitioner. It 
is a judicial remedy issued in the form of an order from the 
apex or high court to any constitutional, statutory or a non- 
statutory agency to do or to forbear from doing some specific 
act which that authority is obliged to do or refrain from doing, 
being in the nature of a public duty or statutory duty, under 
the law. Mandamus may be issued if the authority had no 
jurisdiction, or there was excess of jurisdiction, or abuse of 
jurisdiction or there was violation of principle of natural justice 
or it acted in mala fide. In such cases it is necessary that 
petitioners must have a legal right to compel the authority to 
do or refrain from doing some thing (R.S. Bahadur Govern. 
body v. Nalanda College, A.1.R. 1962 S.C. 1250; S.L. 
Advancement Socy. v. State, A.LR. 1979 Kant. 217). 

The writ of mandmus may lie against an authority which 
owes a public duty and the petitioner must have a right to 
enforce the duty (S.P. Minocha v. State of M.P., AIR. 1973 
M.P. 84; S.J.M.J. Trust v. VR. Rudani, A.LR. 1989 S.C. 1607). 
But it cannot be issued against a private body having no 
public duty to perform (State of Mah. v. Vikas, A.LLR. 1992 S.C. 
1926, Arya Vidya Sabha v. K.K. Srinivasa, A.LR. 1976 S.C. 
1078; Sabhajit v. Union of India, A.J.R. 1975 S.C. 1329). 

The next writ which is asked for by a petitioner is the writ of 
certiorari. It is a judicial order operating in personam made in 
the original legal proceedings, directed by the Supreme Court 
or high court to any constitutional, statutory or non-statutory 
body or person, requiring records of any action to be certified 
by the court and to be dealt with accotding to law. The writ 
can be issued on the ground of want or excess of jurisdiction 
or violation of the principle of the natural justice (Board of 
H.Sc. & Inter. Edu v. Chitra, A.L.R. 1970 S.C. 1039; Bih. S.E. 
Board v. Subhash Chanda, A.I.R. 1970 S.C. 1269). If the 
educational authority exceeded its permitted limit, the writ of 
certiorari may also lie in such a case (J.K. Choudhari v. Datta 
Gupta, A.I.R. 1958 S.C. 722). 

The courts have also awarded monetary compensation for 
loss suffered by the petitioner due to blatant injustice or gross 
act of in activism by an educational institution. This was 
granted by the courts as a consequential relief (D.A. Deendayal 
v. Conv. EAMCET Exam., A.LR. 1999 A.P., 138; C. Tulsi Priya 
v. A.P. State Council of Higher Edu., AIR. 1999 S.C. 1999; 
Smark Trust v. VR. Rudani, A.J.R. 1989 S.C. 1607). Over and 
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above these remedies, the courts have, on their own, issued 
orders not to involve an examiner in further evaluation work 
who played with the life of an examinee or a law teacher involved 
in recommending an illegal action against a student or a ban 
on the university authority involved in unauthorised and 
unacademic acts, etc. The courts have also decried against in- 


excessive reservation policy in admission, undue delay and 
uncalled for action, litigative nursery in the educational 
institution, etc. (See C.M. Jariwala, Law of Education, in the 
Annual Survey of Indian Law, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000). 


THE OVERVIEW 


The educational litigations is a continuously growing branch 
of Indian case law. It consumes a lot of time of litigants and 
defendants. It makes the pious relationship strenuous, bringing 
anomic and unconcerned approach in the conduct and 
behaviour of a person who has lost the game. This vitiates the 
very atmosphere of a temple of learning. The grievances have 
to travel a long way to get the final verdict. The hierarchy of 
courts and the time taken by them have delayed justice, which 
at times is no justice but a boon to litigious litigants. The need 
is to have a minimum and an effective mechanisms so as to 
enforce the fundamental right to speedy justice in its true 
perspective. Educational institutions also must develop their 
own judicious forum to deliver justice at the first instance, 
instead of encouraging its members, consumers and 
beneficiaries to run to courts. 

In educational case law, courts have played the role of a 
mechanical justice dispenser but they must see that justice is 
not simply done but is also seen to have been done. The 
judicial remedies provided by courts should not become 
infructious due to lapse of time. Public interest litigation is a 
welcome approach in educational disputes. In these litigations, 
students were the maximum contributors followed by others. 
They point towards side-lanes and bypass in actions against 
them. Well thought-out and legally balanced strategies should 
be adopted so as to minimise injustice to students and other 
member of the community. In balancing the scale to administer 
justice, a court must see that those tools are adopted which 
bring ancient Indian fragrance in its output so that the glorious 
past of the education and its institutions may be brought 
back. What is needed? A democratic, transparent and judicious 
approach in handling educational matters and fixing 
accountability on the habitual, frivolous and fake litigants on 
the one hand and on the other, those involved in taking wrong 
actions/decisions are exposed and accountability is fixed for 
their illegal and unacademic actions. These are some of the 
basic needs of a balanced relationship between the courts 
and education. 
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CREATIVE TEACHING 


S.T.V.G. Acharyulu 


The purpose of teaching is to facilitate the performance, 
learning and development of the student to his full potential. 
An important element in the teaching and learning process is 
creativity. For Starko (1995), learning itself is a creative process 
making information relevant and linking new knowledge with 
prior knowledge to individually meaningful formats, seeing 
new relationships and meanings. To benefit from teaching, all 
that is needed is an understanding of the gap between where 
the student is and where the teacher intends to take him. It is 
also necessary for the teacher to have some idea of the gap 
between the potential of a student and his or her performance. 
What gets in the way of a student's potential? Usually, it is fear 
of failure or looking silly in the eyes of others in the classroom, 
lack of confidence in one’s own abilities, and frustration. If 
we reduce such interfering factors performance is likely to 
come close to the potential. It is easier said than done. It 
requires a conscious and persistent effort by the teachers to 
release the potentialities of children, especially the creative 
potential. One would tend to share Cobb's (1967) dissatis- 
faction that ‘formal education has tended to perpetuate the 
past rather than to discover the future’, and stress the 
importance of creativity in education. As Nickerson (1999) 
has said, ‘the aim of education with respect to creativity is, of 
course, to increase people’s long-term ability and tendency 
to be creative, and one would like to be able to determine 
whether, or the extent to which, this objective has been 
realised. One hopes that efforts to foster creativity during 
childhood will increase the creativity of individuals when 
they become adults’ (p. 406). 

The report of the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy’s Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1986) 
highlighted the kind of teachers that would be needed for the 
schools in the twenty-first century and these observations 
are very relevant in the Indian context as well. The report 
observed: 


The focus of schooling must shift from teaching to learning, 
from the passive acquisition of facts and routines to the 
active application of ideas to problems. Teachers should 
have a grasp of the ways in which all kinds of physical and 
social systems work, a feeling for what data are and the 
uses they can be put, an ability to help students see 
patterns of meaning where others see only confusion; an 
ability to foster genuine creativity in students; and the 


ability to work with other people in work groups that decide 
for themselves how to get the job done. They must be able 
to learn all the time, as the knowledge required to do their 
work twists and turns with new challenges and the progress 
of science and technology. Teachers will not come to the 
school knowing all that they have to know, but knowing 
how to figure out what they need to know, where to get it, 
and how to help others make meaning out of it. Teachers 
must think for themselves, be able to act independently 
and collaborate with others and render critical judgement. 
They must be people whose knowledge is wide ranging 
and whose understanding runs deep. 


ment who can communicate, both what is known and not yet 
known, appropriately to students and stimulate them towards 
accomplishments of a creative nature. To accomplish this, each 
teacher should have a strong content knowledge, curricular 
knowledge and pedagogical knowledge. In the context of 
school improvement, Harris (2000) points out the need for 
researchers, educational policy makers and practitioners to 
place importance on ‘what works’ rather than ‘what fits’. 


CREATIVITY—A CHALLENGE TO TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The unprecedented needs of our society today call for 
revolutionary changes in school education and teacher 
education to march towards excellence in education. The 
NCERT and the NCTE have responded to this call reasonably 
well and have brought in significant changes in school 
education and teacher education respectively keeping the 
future in view. In the words of Torrance (1963), ‘schools of the 
future will be designed not only for learning but for thinking. . . 
More and more insistently, today’s schools and colleges are 
being asked to produce men and women who can think, who 
can make new scientific discoveries, who can find more 
adequate solutions to impelling world problems, who cannot 
be brainwashed, men and women who can adapt to change 
and maintain sanity in this age of acceleration. This is the 
creative challenge to education’ (p. 4). In spite of the changes 
taking place in both teacher education and school education, 
there is a tendency on the part of a good number of teachers 
to cling to the familiar conventional ways of teaching. There 
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is no place for set ideas in teaching. Teachers often miss 
excellent ideas because their minds are not as open as they 
should be. The more eager and open the teachers are to ideas 
and suggestions, the more likely and perhaps great would be 
the benefits in terms of making their teaching more creative. 
Human minds are dynamic and can change. The only thing 
that is needed is the willingness of teachers to change. No 
matter what age and stage we might be on this wonderful 
journey called teaching, how can we avoid good ideas and 
strategies of teaching in this age of information technology 
and how can we irrevocably close our minds and allow them 
to get fossilised. Catherine Devrye (2001) quotes Robert 
Darrah who wrote, ‘Minds are indeed like parachutes— 
dangerous if not kept open’. We still have teachers, though 
very few, who have been very successful and perhaps creative 
and who did not set out to make a lot of money but to help 
solve problems for others—students, teachers, parents and 
administrators. We need to recognise, appreciate and reward 
these teachers. 


CREATIVITY AND TEACHER EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 


Most of our teacher-education curricula, which differ from 
state to state and within the state from university to university, 
do not include topics on creativity This unfortunately has 
resulted in the ignorance of hundreds of thousands of teachers 
about creativity and its cultivation and especially its need 
and importance in education. Therefore, there is an urgent 
need to revise the teacher-education curricula across the 
country so as to enable teachers to have basic knowledge of 
the developments taking place in this area. Excellence and 
quality should be the most sought after targets in teacher 
education and school education. Further, teacher-education 
institutions should measure the impact of their programmes 
and evaluate their methods of instruction. Without such an 
assessment, it is doubtful whether they would be able to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning. The extent to 
which student-teachers are able to develop their creative 
talents in the teacher-education colleges is a function of the 
amount of effort and time put in by the teacher-educators 
towards creative teaching. Research-oriented effort is 
necessary to launch and improve the process of creative 
teaching and learning. Our teacher-education institutions have 
to be empowered to become more venturesome, more 
variegated and more interested in teaching innovations. 
Embracing a creativity development view of educational 
excellence does not necessarily imply that our institutions 
abandon their existing functions and roles. It does imply a 
necessary and vital move towards better teaching and learning. 
Talent development is a mission that our educational 
institutions are uniquely qualified to carry on provided they 
have the will, training and determination to do so. As suggested 
by Carter (1992), teachers have to be exposed to both creative 


teaching and creative learning experiences. Dramatic 
improvements are not possible unless both teacher-educators 
and teachers meet higher standards of professional preparation, 
commitment and performance. 

Keeping the above in view, an attempt is made to familiarise 
teacher-educators and teachers with the concept of creativity, 
its need and what is known today about its nature. This 
background knowledge, it is hoped, will enable the teachers 
to appreciate the importance of creativity in education and 
stimulate them to initiate action towards creative teaching that 
begets creative learning. 


THE CREATIVITY MOVEMENT 


The story of civilisation from stone age to space age is the 
story of man’s magnificent creative capacities. Behind every 
civilised act or product there is more often than not a creative 
brain. As Karl Brandt has said, ‘Man’s brain is, after all, the 
greatest natural resource’. Every creative act brought a new 
dignity to man and man’s new dignity added to the growth of 
civilisation. Crawford (1954) aptly said, ‘Civilisation represents 
millions of pieces of creation, each put there by someone or 
other. Ideas are piled on top of the other and thereby make 
history’ (p. 41). One wonders whether it would be possible to 
list all the creative acts of man through centuries. Among the 
ancients there were some creative men who were a little or not 
known but whose creations outlived them. We do not know, 
for example, the stone-age people whose creative imagination 
resulted in the magnificent discoveries of the use of fire and 
wheel. As Toynbee wrote, ‘A few creative minds can make an 
enormous difference to civilisation.’ 

That the human mind is creative and that it is a real wonder 
of our very existence is a fact voiced by men of all ages. 
Polemical arguments are put forward to account for the creative 
excellence of man. It was the ancient custom to ascribe divine 
origin to any great work of man. For them creativity is, in the 
words of Murray (1950), ‘an epi-phenomenal power’. The 
Indian view of creativity has been in terms of spiritual 
subjective elements. Hallman (1970) observed ‘Indian culture 
provides few scientific and mathematical models of 
creativeness which stand as evidence for a theory; whereas, 
in the West scientific method becomes synonymous with 
problem solving. The work of individuals like Galileo and 
Einstein in Science, Descartes and Poincare in Mathematics, 
has combined with productions of artists and writers to shape 
Western theory; but Hinduism relies almost exclusively on 
religious and artistic experiences. Thus, the emphasis on 
science in the West associates creativity with inventiveness, 
the religious tradition in India with spiritual self-realisation’ 
(p. 369). Thus, Indians, for several centuries, placed emphasis 
upon artistically and spiritually oriented creativeness and 
therefore, probably, creativity in sciences did not gain much 
momentum until the dawn of the 20th century. Chakraborty 
(1988) wrote, ‘Indian psychology (Yoga or Buddhist or 


Vedantic) begins by looking at the entire Universe as the grand 
creative act of a Supreme Creative Intelligence or Principle or 
Consciousness. . . It postulates that individual intelligence or 
consciousness is an integral fraction of the Supreme 
Intelligence or Consciousness. But our gross (sthula) and 
discursive (vikshipta) mind is incapable of comprehending it. 
Yet it is the human’s inalienable right and privilege to gain 
access to this limitless, infallible Creative Principle. Individual 
Creativity and Universal Creativity are of the same essential 
character’. This paradigm of creativity merits serious attention. 

Down the ages there has been a search for the excellence 
of man and a curiosity to know as to what trips the trigger to 
produce the flash of creative spark in man. Osborn (1963) 
observed, ‘What sparks the spark? Mortal man may never 
know the answer. It is a deeper secret than life itself. Creative 
imagination is just as mystic as the heartbeat or more so. . . 
Imagination is the very essence of the creative process’ (p. 
36). Anderson (1959) wrote, “What is new in creativity is the 
growing realisation, the emerging discovery, of the tremendous 
unsuspected potentialities in the creativity of men, in the nature 
of human resources, in the meaning of respect for the 
individual. Such a discovery, which has been taking on 
meaning since the Renaissance and which is still in process, 
may prove as significant as Darwinian evolution or the 
discovery of atomic energy.’ Indeed, all creative effort 
everywhere signifies a movement into the infinite future. 

It was in 1950 that Guilford for the first time chose to speak 
on the subject of creativity at the American Psychological 
Association and distinguished between intelligence and 
creativity. Guilford (1959), in his “Structure of Intellect’ (SOT) 
model, which is three dimensional (contents, operations and 
products), identified a set of distinct abilities associated with 
creativity in the divergent thinking category of mental 
operation. These abilities are found to be different from those 
involved in intelligence. This model of 120 abilities (4 kinds of 
contents x 5 kinds of mental operations x 6 kinds of products) 
was revised (Guilford, 1979) by splitting the figural content 
into visual and auditory areas and the resulting SOI consisted 
of 150 abilities. This was again revised by Guilford before his 
death in 1987 by splitting the ‘operation of memory’ into two 
components of ‘memory recording’ (short-term memory) and 
‘memory retention’ (long-term memory) and this SOI (Guilford, 
1988) had 180 abilities. This morphological model is not free 
from criticism but it still dominates all discussions concerning 
the relationships between creativity and intelligence. The 
phenomenal growth of research in creativity as we see today 
is attributable largely to Guilford’s outstanding work on human 
intellectual ability and its dimensionality. 


CREATIVITY—DEFINITIONAL TRENDS 
The term creativity is extremely fuzzy. Different people define 


it in different ways. We have as many definitions of creativity 
as there are people to use it. Rhodes (1961) classified the 
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studies on creativity in terms of their emphasis on person, 
product, process and press (the influence of the environment). 
The person approach to the study of creativity takes the form 
of identifying the creative people in different fields through 
anecdotal methods and understanding their cognitive and 
personality characteristics. The focus is on learning about 
how creativity emerges and manifests itself during the course 
of the life span of the creative person through multiple case 
studies. These studies often go by the name 'historiometric 
studies’. Simonton (1997) reviewed research based on such 
studies and wrote, ‘historiometric research might evaluate 
conjectures or predictions about what personality traits, 
developmental experiences, or contextual factors might 
contribute to exceptional achievement’. Torrance (1974), Roe 
(1976), Gough (1976) and Dunnette (1976) presented reviews 
of such research efforts. The psychometric work of Guilford 
(1968) in the cognitive area and that of Mackinnon (1962, 1977) 
in the personality realm are some of the outstanding 
contributions in this area of research. 

The second trend is to define and study creativity in terms 
of products. If the product is adjudged unusual, original, 
tenable and useful, then the person who created it can be 
called creative. Rogers (1959), Jackson and Messick (1964), 
and O'Quin and Besemer (1989) focused on the i 
and evaluation of the product of creative efforts. Rogers (1959) 
defined creativity as ‘the emergence in action of a novel 
relational product, growing out of the uniqueness of the 
individual on the one hand, and the materials, events, people, 
or circumstances of his life on the other (p. 71).' Mumford, 
Reiter-Palmon, and Redmond (1994) assert that, ‘creativity is 
reflected in the generation of novel, socially valued product" 
(p.3). 

The third trend is to define and study creativity as a 
functional process. Studies of Osborn (1963), Stein (1962), 
Ghiselin (1952), Murray (1959), Mednick (1962), Torrance 
(1966), Parnes (1967), Parnes, Noller, and Biondi (1977), Basadur 
(1981, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1997) and Isaksen and Treffinger (1985) 
follow this approach. One of the popular definitions in this 
area is Torrance’s (1966) definition. According to him, creativity 
is the ‘process of becoming sensitive to problems, deficiencies, 
gaps in knowledge, missing elements, disharmonies, and so 
on; identifying the difficulty; searching for solutions, making 
guesses, or formulating hypotheses about the deficiencies, 
testing and retesting these hypotheses and possibly 
modifying and retesting them; and finally communicating the 
results’ (p. 6). He maintained that his definition is a description 
of a natural human process. The process approach, though 
initially emphasised on divergent thinking, now incorporates 
both divergent thinking and convergent thinking as occurring 
sequentially. 

The fourth trend is the press (environment) approach to 
the study of creativity. Studies of Andrews and Farris (1972), 
Baker, Winkofsky, Longmeyer and Sweeney (1976) and Amabile 
and Gryskiewicz (1989) are examples of this approach. 
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Research effort on environmental press as related to the 
development of creativity is rather scanty. 

The trend during the last one and half decades is towards 
confluence approaches to the study of creativity. Amabile 
(1983) describes creativity as the confluence of domain-related 
knowledge and abilities, intrinsic motivation, cognitive styles, 
knowledge of heuristics for producing novel ideas and effort. 
Csikszentmihalyi (1996) prefers a systems model of the creative 
process that takes into account the interaction of the individual 
and the social and cultural environment in which he operates. 
Sternberg and Lubart (1995) propounded in their ‘investment 
theory of creativity’ that there are six major elements, namely, 
intelligence, knowledge, thinking styles, personality, 
motivation and the environment, that converge to form 
creativity. Intelligence is just one of the six components that, 
in confluence, generate creative thinking and behaviour. 

The definitions and approaches followed in the research 
on creativity are many and varied. To the question of ‘what is 
creative?’ the consensus among researchers is that it refers to 
novel and adaptive solutions to problems. But the term 
creativity defies precise and universally acceptable definition. 
As Daniels, McGhee and Davis (1994) wrote, ‘there is no 
uniform agreement on either a definition of creativity or the 
makeup of the creative process’. However, this did not deter 
educators from devising ways and means of developing and 
promoting creativity in educational institutions. Slabbert 
(1994) observed, ‘to be able to survive in our rapidly changing 
world, the attainment of creativity as a competency is at least 
meritable, if not inevitable. We do not know what the future 
holds and therefore. . . creativity should be the educationalist’s 
primary concern’ (p. 63-64). Barron (1998) stressed the 
importance of creativity in education and pleaded for “direct 
instruction aimed at increasing creative thinking abilities, new 
curricula, new incentives, new teacher training’ (p. 96). 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF CREATIVE RESEARCH IN INDIA 


Research in creativity made its appearance during the decade 
1960-70. Most studies are based on Guilford SOI model and 
on the work of Torrance. Some researchers have developed 
their own tests of creativity while others have used popular 
tests such as Torrance’s Tests of Creative Thinking, Wallach- 
Kogan Tests of Creativity, Guilford’s Tests of Creativity and 
Mednick’s Remote Associates Test. There have been a 
number of studies on the relationship between creativity and 
intelligence (Sharma, 1971; Gupta, 1972; Mehdi, 1973; Dutt, 
1977; Sushma Gulati, 1979; Chadha and Sen, 1981; Singh, 1982; 
Bharadwaj, 1985; Trimurty, 1987; Sansanwal and Deepika 
Sharma, 1993). There are studies which explored the 
relationships among creativity, intelligence and achievement 
(Pathak, 1962; Passi, 1972; Paramesh, 1973; Mehdi, 1974, 1977; 
Singh, 1977; Gupta, 1979; Jarial, 1981; Safya, 1981; Basanti 
Dey, 1983; Yadav, 1986; and Beena Kumari Patnaik, 1998). 
Acharyulu (1977) explored the threshold effect of intelligence 


on creativity besides studying the relationships among 
creativity, intelligence and school achievement. Quite a few 
researchers have focussed on the personality correlates of 
creativity (Raina, 1968; Khire, 1971; Paramesh, 1972; Goyal, 
1974; Joshi, 1974, 1975; Dutt, Bountra and Sabhrawal, 1977; 
Bhargava, 1979). Raina (1971, 1991) Gupta (1974) and Mehdi 
(1974) have presented reviews of research in India on creativity. 
Most of the findings are in tune with those reported in the 
American, British and other studies conducted abroad. 


What does Five Decades of Creativity Research Tell 
Teachers? 


Research has brought to light several facts that point to the 
nature of creativity. These will contribute to the teacher’s 
understanding of creativity and especially the promotion of 
creative thinking abilities among students. The following is a 
brief summary of some of the important things that we know 
today about creativity. 


€ Creativity is not confined to a few. All individuals of 
normal intelligence are creative irrespective of sex, 
age, culture or race. There are inter-individual as well 
as intra-individual differences in creative thinking. 
Creativity of individuals varies in kind and in degree. 
The range of creativity moves from low to immea- 
surably high quality. 

€ Creative thinking is a highly individualised process. 
Creativity knows no person, no place, and no time. It 
usually expresses itself in the medium in which the 
person works. 

@ Although different people have suggested different 
stages in the creative process, most of them fit into 
the four stages of the creative process identified by 
Graham Wallas — Preparation, (obtaining information) 
Incubation, (processing it internally), Illumination, 
(finding a solution) and Verification (evaluating the 
solution). 

e Abilities involved in creativity are different from those 
involved in intelligence. Although a large number of 
divergent thinking abilities are involved in creativity, 
the involvement of convergent thinking abilities in 
the creative process is not ruled out. Intelligence 
facilitates creativity to some extent but does not ensure 
it. The most important abilities involved in creativity 
are fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration 

€ Creative people tend to have above average IQs. Over 
and above an IQ of 120 any increase in IQ does not 
seem to contribute to creativity. The correlation 
between IQ and creativity ranges from low to moderate. 

e The relationship between creativity and academic 
achievement is as high as that between intelligence 
and academic achievement. 

e Creativity appears early in life and its growth and 


development depends upon the experiences of the 
individual in the social and physical world. The 
developmental trajectory tends to vary from person 
to person. “Slumps and peaks have been found for 
both creative potential and for creative performances. 
The ages of those slumps and peaks vary. . . Creativity 
at all ages seems to involve certain decisions, choices, 
and preferences’ (Runco and Charles, 1997). 

e The empirical evidence for the link between creativity 
and hemisphericity leads to the conclusion that 
‘creative activity cannot be localised as a special 
function unique to one of the cerebral hemispheres. 
Rather, productive thought involves the integration 
and coordination of processes sub-served by both 
hemispheres.’ (Katz, 1999, p. 219). 

e Evidence on the humour-creativity link indicates that 
'creativity and humor do require similar mental 
processes. The specific applications are, however, 
different.' (Karen and Peter Derks, 1999, p. 245). 

€ The customs, traditions, conditions, expectations, 
values and beliefs of the social environment in which 
the individual operates influence creativity. It 
flourishes in supportive and responsive environments 
that value new and original ideas. 

€ Creativity can be developed and enhanced in all 
spheres of human activity, in all subject areas, in all 
school endeavours and it may involve any media or 
mode of expression. It is possible to train individuals 
to think creatively through appropriate training 
programmes. 

e The following is a sümmary of some of the 
characteristics of creative individuals that appeared 
in different research studies: 


The creative child: is intellectually curious and capable of 
hard work; prefers explaining facts in new ways rather than 
relying on traditional explanations; is willing to take intellectual 
risks by tackling difficult problems; resists the pressure to 
conform and takes risks under conditions of uncertainty; 
displays unusual capacity to record, retain and recall a wide 
range of information; displays deeper conceptual under- 
standing and broad reasoning skills: shows impulsive self- 
expression; is fluent in scanning thoughts and capable of 
concentrated attention; indulges in adventurous thinking and 
asks provocative questions rather than being content with 
things as they are; senses, identifies and formulates problems 
in workable terms; perceives new and unsuspected relation- 
ships; detects gaps in existing information and has confidence 
in his own capabilities; is sensitive to the demands of the task 
and judges adequately the suitability of proposed ideas besides 
generating and evaluating many ideas; uses concrete knowledge, 
principles and conceptual models germane to solution of the 


problem; is independent in thinking and judgement; thinks: 


intuitively and is capable of divergent and convergent thinking; 
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tolerates ambiguity and dissonance; is adventurous and 
persistent in efforts; has high capacity to integrate specific 
components; is often puzzled (Bruner calls it ‘effective surprise’) 
and baffled by strange phenomena; works long hours and enjoys 
toying with ideas and materials; is open to experience (for Rogers 
Openness means lack of rigidity and permeability of boundaries 
in concepts, beliefs, perceptions and hypotheses); shows more 
initiative and dominance; is emotionally stable and mature; asks 
relevant, penetrative and provocative questions; is fluent, flexible 
and original in thinking; likes to explore and experiment; and is 
highly motivated (Crutchfield, 1967), identified two types of 
motivation—'ego-involved motivation’ and *task-involved 
motivation’). 


IS CREATIVITY GENERALOR CONTENT SPECIFIC? 


One of the most crucial and controversial issues in contem- 
porary research is the question whether creativity is content 
general (similar across content areas) or content specific 
(different across content areas). Most psychometric studies 
reflect the generality perspective and the popular and 
extensively used divergent thinking tests of Guilford (1967), 
Torrance (1974), and Wallach-Kogan (1965) have all been based 
on the belief that creative thinking manifests itself across 
content domains. The notion of content specificity is 
supported by the studies of Holland (1961), Holland and Astin 
(1962) and Runco (1987, 1989). Recently, Baer's research 
(1993, 19942, 1994b, 1994c) has provided evidence to the 
effect that creative production is not only content specific 
but also task specific within the content domain. Gardner (1983) 
asserted that ‘genuinely original and novel activities can come 
about only when an individual has achieved mastery in the 
field where he has been working. Only such an individual 
possesses the necessary skills and sufficient understanding 
of the structure of the field to be able to sense where a genuine 
innovation will lie and how best to achieve it’ (p. 289). 
Nickerson (1999) struck a note of caution when he wrote, 
‘knowledge of a domain does not always lead to creativity, 
but such knowledge does appear to be a relatively necessary 
condition for it; people who do noteworthy creative work in 
any given domain are almost invariably very knowledgeable 
about the domain’ (p. 409). Plucker and Renzulli (1999) reviewed 
the research on creativity generality-specificity and 
commented that ‘questions regarding the general or domain 
specific nature of creativity have yet to be answered 
satisfactorily’. The utility of such a research in educational 
contexts has been pointed out by Plucker (1999) when he 
wrote, ‘Determining whether creativity is manifest only in 
specific content areas or to specific tasks as opposed to most 
areas of productivity holds important implications for education 
and talent development as well as the empirical study of 
creativity. If evidence of task specificity were found among 
children, creativity training programmes could focus on 
specific areas of creative accomplishment in which students 
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hold particular promise. If creativity is domain general, 
educators could focus upon general creative process skills in 
their efforts to increase children’s capacity for creative 
productivity. In a similar vein, further evidence of task 
specificity may explain the perceived lack of predictive and 
discriminant validity for content-neutral divergent thinking 
tests’ (p. 128). 


INHIBITORS OF CREATIVITY 


Creative efforts encounter a wide range of obstacles. There 
are numerous problems of daily life such as hunger, demands 
to conform from society, school systems, family, teachers and 
friends, conditions of work, work load, non-availability of tools, 
material and financial resources and a host of other factors 
that interfere with our being creative. Fear of risks, fear of 
criticism, rejection, insecurity and unfavourable social and 
environmental conditions block creativity. Fear of embarrass- 
ment is common to all people everywhere and presenting one’s 
own creative effort—be it a new idea, a work of art, a piece of 
poetry or an innovation—puts him in the position of being 
ridiculed or criticised. It is from such situations that the fear of 
failure arises and it is detrimental to creativity. In the school 
situation, over-emphasis on rote learning and acquisition of 
knowledge relevant to passing of examinations, over-reliance 
on the textbook, pressure to complete the syllabus, rigid 
curriculum, pass/fail categorisation, inflexibility of school 
timetable and undue emphasis on doing only the assigned 
work curb the creative initiatives of children. Routine and 
uninterested ways of teaching, too much criticism too soon, 
punitive disciplinary tactics which produce tension and 
anxiety, insistence that things always be done as told and no 
other way, and preventing children from experiencing the 
startle of a discovery or the glow of a new insight also 
contribute to the blocking of creativity in children. 
Authoritarian learning environments restrict the freedom of 
children to toy with ideas and materials besides curbing 
self-initiated learning. 

Most textbooks prescribed in schools present the subject 
matter in a very bland manner with little thrill or vitality within 
their pages and they tend to be tailor-made for the kind of 
examinations that we have. Covington (1968) wrote, ‘There is 
little question that such textbook presentations will make for 
the most rapid, untroubled assimilation and mastery of the 
material, but it should not be assumed that the approach which 
makes for the most efficient learning will also be most effective 
in fostering creative and productive thinking’ (p. 23). The 
questions given at the end of each lesson are often of a routine 
type and are not helpful in promoting curiosity, wonder and 
critical and creative thinking of children. Over-emphasis on 
sex roles and pressurising students to conform to 
conventionally set standards discourage students to think 
creatively. Similarly discouraging students from asking 
questions, doubting, probing or searching for other kinds of 


answers or solutions, which is so rampant in our classrooms, 
contribute to children losing their creative sparks. Our system 
tends to insist on success based on conventional methods and 
penalises students for divergent thinking. It fails to recognise, 
appreciate, and release neither pupil creativity nor teacher 
creativity. Palermo (1966) contended that ‘failure to recognise, 
accept, and nurture creative students may not only hinder the 
creative growth of some, but destroy the creative potential of 
others in their ascension to positions of importance and 
responsibility. Society can ill afford the loss of its potentially 
creative individuals’ (p. 17). Schools, parents and teachers have 
the tremendous responsibility to free students from the 
hindrances cited above as well as those that might arise in the 
process of developing and fostering creativity. In any creative 
effort obstacles will always be there and one has to take them as 
challenges to face and overcome and not run away from them. 


UNDERSTANDING CREATIVE TEACHERS AND 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


How is creative teaching different from the teaching that is 
normally seen in the classrooms? The difference is in terms of 
aims and objectives, strategies, and methodology used in 
content transaction, teacher-pupil interaction, the classroom 
environment and management, and more importantly, the 
outcomes of teaching and learning. It is difficult to define 
creative teaching or a creative teacher. The question of who is 
a creative teacher and what constitutes creative teaching is a 
pervasive one. It is, therefore, more relevant to describe what 
a creative teacher is like, and what creative teaching is all 
about. Educators must reach as much consensus as possible 
on creative teaching. They must be clear about what they 
want the children to learn, how and why. They have to concur 
on the kind of curriculum and instruction that best promotes 
creativity. Related to these are the strategies of leadership, 
support, training and accountability that would work for 
achieving the objectives of creative teaching and learning. 
Creative teaching strategies must be comprehensive enough 
to influence the key persons in the educational system, 
interconnected enough to be reinforcing each other and 
substantive enough to influence and bring about quality and 
excellence in teaching and learning. 

A creative teacher appears to be qualitatively different from 
other teachers. He has a strong content base and a wide range 
of teaching competencies. He has an intense drive to master 
new concepts, new developments in his field, and new ways 
of presenting the subject matter. His behaviour and actions 
reflect his capacity for creative production or performance. 
He finds real excitement in learning about teaching, the 
excitement of constantly extending the boundaries of what he 
knows through the process of reframing and of empathising 
with other teachers’ experiences. He supports, establishes 
and maintains social relationships and group problem-solving 
skills. He has humour, rich imagery and is willing to build the 


student's proactive mindset, core competencies and strengths 
in subject matter areas. He tends to demonstrate problem 
centredness, persistence in problem solving and originality in 
problem solving. He provides opportunities for children to 
think divergently and to apply what is learnt in different 
contexts and situations. He allows children to explore and 
experiment and knows when and how to reward creative 
behaviour. 

Creative teaching has two facets—teacher creativity in 
teaching and teaching for pupil creativity. Creativity in teaching 
calls for new and innovative teaching practices that are 
different from the conventional or usual ways of teaching. It 
is teacher growth or improvement oriented and requires 
teachers to constantly and persistently explore and experiment 
with new strategies, methods of teaching and styles of teaching 
that are personally satisfying and professionally rewarding. 
The training of such teachers through pre-service and 
in-service programmes rests with the teacher-education 
institutions. In fact, creativity in teaching should be one of 
the major objectives of teacher-education programmes. 
Fifty years of creativity research, as such, has not focussed 
much on teacher creativity or creativity in teaching. The 
focus of most creativity research as related to education has 
been on teaching for pupil creativity. This has provided 
significant guidelines and insights to teachers regarding what 
they should and should not do for stimulating pupil creativity 
in classroom settings. It has identified the blocks to creativity, 
revealed the characteristics of creative children, and the kind 
of support and environmental inputs necessary for the 
purpose. It has produced a variety of training packages, 
programmes, techniques and strategies all aimed at the 
development and fostering of creative thinking abilities of 
individuals. 


CREATIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES 


Most pedagogical strategies tend to teach children a number 
of cognitive skills pointed out by research as fundamental to 
all creative thinking and then help children in applying such 
generalised skills to specific subject matter areas. In the words 
of Spivak (1993), a ‘strategy is something that suits a situation’. 
No one knows as yet the precise and best ways or strategies 
to develop and promote creativity in children. Professionals 
need to support and assist teachers through developing a 
systematic approach to teaching-thinking skills relevant to 
the transaction of school curricula. Landrum (2001) felt the 
need to make provisions for ‘resource consultation and 
collaboration’—a multi-dimensional practice that brings 
together human and material resources in the school, district, 
state, or national levels. The consultation and collaboration 
activities may include such areas as co-planning, co-teaching 
or cooperative teaching, provision of differentiated educational 
activities and making available educational resources, shared 
instructional responsibility, and shared accountability for pupil 
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progress. Teachers need to be trained in locating. using and 
developing educational matenals and computer software 
appropriate to the needs of all children besides sensitising 
them to different teaching and learning strategies. 

‘There are no prescribed methods, techniques or strategies 
for creative teaching. Research has shown the following. 
among others, to be conducive to the development and 
fostering of creative thinking abilities among children. There 
may be others that are found to be equally effective and 
teachers may like to add them to their repertoire of 
competencies. As teachers try and evolve new ways of 
motivating and stimulating children to think creatively, it is 
likely to result in workable strategies and techniques more 
Suitable to our classroom conditions. 


PRETENDED PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Pachaury (2000) used pretended or imaginative play activities 
with five and six-year-old children. These activities required 
children to indulge in self-transformation and transformation 
of objects, people, and situations. He also used storytelling 
(unusual, empathic and incomplete stories), creative arithmetic 
and scrap creativity (using scrap materials for making products 
of an unusual and original nature). These activities were found 
to be useful in fostering creativity. 


ORGANISING SCHOOLS FOR CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Rajni Kumar (1995) suggested that for developing and fostering 
creativity, it is necessary to organise schools for creative 
activities. He reported that in one of the innovative primary 
schools, the headmaster and the teachers gave up the 
and used the integrated and skill-based approach to teaching 
and learning. They prepared a series of worksheets and activity 
cards for use by students in exploring the environment, 
learning by doing, and experimentation. It started with minimum 
resources in terms of materials and money. These educational 
materials grew over time and these have been published under 
the title, Look Around and Learn Environmental Kits for 
classes I-V and these are based on the NCERT syllabus. Rajni 
Kumar observed that ‘in schools where these kits have been > 
introduced, children no longer have to go through work on 
themes and projects, creating, innovating and developing a 
wide variety of basic skills necessary for the development of 
creativity’ (p. 101). 


CREATIVE TEACHING OF SCHOOL SUBJECT 


The workshop on “Creativity in Teaching and Learning” 
(Mehdi, 1977) made useful suggestions for teaching school 
subjects creatively. In teaching languages, it suggested such 
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exercises as ‘completing stories from bare outlines, diverse 
use of a word or words, dramatisation, and role play’. In 
teaching social studies, it recommended projects like 
‘communication system in the space age, consequences of 
earthquake or landslides, influence of geographic conditions 
on human life and organisation of humanities fairs. For teaching 
sciences creatively, it suggested the involvement of students 
in planning science projects, science exhibitions and fairs, 
and designing activities and assignments that call for 
hypothesising, reasoning, inferring, predicting, investigating 
and generalising. This workshop also developed some 
model lesson plans for creative teaching of social studies, 
mathematics, chemistry and creative reading. 

Recently, Tripathi (1999) highlighted the principles of 
creative teaching, provided guidelines for lesson planning 
and illustrated with suitable examples the creative teaching of 
history, civics, geography, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, language, drawing and painting. These illustrations 
included a number of creative teaching strategies and creative 
activities that would be useful to both teachers and teacher- 
educators. Desmukh (1995) illustrated how the brainstorming 
technique can be used in the teaching of language, how role- 
play is used in the teaching of social studies and how bionics 
is useful in the creative teaching of mathematics. Shaffi (2000) 
has shown the use of creative problem-solving activities in 
the teaching of biological sciences at the senior secondary 
stage of education. Aggrawal (2000) and Gupta (2000) dealt 
with the creative teaching strategies relevant to the teaching 
of chemistry. 


ENSURE CONGRUENCE OF TEACHER AND 
STUDENT EXPECTATIONS AND GOALS 


A momentary desire to be creative leads us nowhere. One 
should have a strong purpose behind whatever one does 
seriously. Purpose is one of the determinants of creativity. It 
is necessary that both teachers and students set creative 
behaviour as a goal. Torrance and Myers (1970), Hutchinson 
and Beadle (1992) and Delucia (1994) found that clarity of 
roles, expectations and perceptions of both teachers and 
students contribute to creativity fostering environment. 
Teacher expectations refer to teachers’ inferences about the 
level of possible performance of students in the future. Teacher 
expectation affects student performance because teachers 
decide what students are assigned to learn and assess how 
well they do. Student expectations are formed by performance 
comparisons made by themselves and their teachers and by 
their own estimation of their abilities. Any mismatch between 
teacher expectations and student expectations will have a 
negative impact on teacher-pupil relationships and student 
performance. As suggested by Stormont, Stebbins and 
Holliday (2001), ‘high school educators should be encouraged 
to give as much of their attention to female students as they 
do males, reward assertiveness in all their students, set realistic 


expectations without compromising standards, and promote 
problem solving skills rather than quickly revealing answers 
to puzzling questions’ (p. 416). 


CREATE SUPPORTIVE CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
FOR CREATIVITY 


Every classroom has a feeling tone and within it each child 
learns and grows. As Hopkins (1956) has said, ‘there are many 
necessary things which constitute a classroom environment. 
Some are visible, such as physical equipment, books and 
supplies, children and teacher. Many are invisible. They are 
inside each person and are not open to inspection or public 
examination. Yet these internal responses to the external world 
are the stuff out of which the self is made’ (p. 280). In traditional 
classrooms creativity is choked because students are ‘afraid 
to take risks, afraid to explore new ideas, and afraid to fail’ 
(Kawenski, 1991). Smith suggested that students have to be 
prepared for the ‘risk of ridicule, of rejection, or of severe 
resistance to a new idea when they are being creative’ (p. 
271). The existing theoretical foundations and research shows 
that in the absence of supporting educational environment, 
creative students loose their creative abilities as they move 
up the education ladder. According to Covington (1968), ‘an 
environment which is at once permissive and stimulating 
undoubtedly plays an important role in establishing the 
conditions necessary for creative output’ (p. 23). Cole, Sugioka 
and Lynch (1999) found that ‘for students to become creative 
within educational contexts, creativity needs to be supported 
in the classroom’ (p. 281). Stein (1962) felt that creativity isa 
function of the environment in which the individual lives. For 
Shaughnessy (1991), ‘communication, consensus, consis- 
tency, clarity, coherence, consideration, community, 
cohesiveness, commitment, concern, care, and cooperation’ 
are the important characteristics of a good classroom 
environment. Studies of Richardson (1988), Anderson et al. 
(1970), Shaughnessy (1991) and Hill and Amabile (1993) show 
that environments that encourage independence, risk taking, 
and provide opportunities for triggering intrinsic motivation 
are conducive to pupil creativity. According to Lubart (1999), 
‘environment may be involved in stimulating and supporting 
creativity as well as defining and evaluating it’. Pascarella 
(1980), Endo and Harpel (1982), Terenzini and Pascarella ( 1991), 
Carter (1992) and Astin (1993) emphasised the importance of 
positive and consistent teacher-pupil relationships in 
cultivating and fostering creativity in children. 

Armstrong (1998) found five characteristics that guide 
teacher's instruction in a creative classroom—freedom to 
choose, open-ended exploration, freedom from judgement, 
honouring of every student’s experience, and belief in every 
student’s genius. Nevertheless, available research evidence 
shows that an open, supportive and flexible environment is 
indispensable to both teacher and student creativity. 
Armstrong (1998) described what happens in a creative 


classroom when he wrote, there are “frequent outbursts of 
energy representing students’ exuberance in discovering 
something new, in making novel connections, in confronting 
and overcoming challenges, in being surprised or delighted, 
intrigued or mystified, and indignant and outspoken about 
the ideas and materials being presented’ (p. 60). 

Torrance and Myers (1970) found that teachers are capable 
of creating responsive classroom environment in which they 
are ‘respectful of unusual question, respectful of imaginative 
and unusual ideas, show (students) that their ideas have 
value, occasionally have pupils do something for practice 
without the threat of evaluation, and tie in evaluation with 
causes and consequences’ (p. 253). Shapiro (1993) emphasised 
the appropriate selection and use of classroom activities as 
crucial for creating a positive classroom climate. Hutchinson 
and Beadle (1992) focussed on the importance of teacher 
communication styles such as explaining, directing, 
questioning and feedback in student learning and performance. 
They went to the extent of saying that ‘teachers can “turn on" 
or “turn off” students by their communication styles!’ 


BUILD A STRONG CONTENT BASE 


: Williams (1967) wrote, ‘Research has confirmed that the ability 
to think creatively requires breadth and depth of knowledge 
along with the skills of drawing upon it. The problem for any 
teacher is how to best help the child acquire this strong content 
base while at the same time developing the skills of productive- 
divergent behaviour’ (p. 88). For Hunt (1978), ‘the amount of 
knowledge one possesses is a good guide to general cognitive 
competence’ (p. 110). An integrated and generative knowledge 
base is vital for any creativity to occur. Recently, Weiner (2000) 
made a similar observation when he wrote, ‘Knowledge of 
what has been and is generally functions as prerequisite to 
creating anything that has not yet been’ (p. 229). Miyake and 
Norman (1979) went to the extent of saying that it takes a large 
amount of knowledge to know what one does not know. 
Stanley's (1997) advise to teachers is, ‘try not to teach students 
what they already know or move them too slowly or too fast 
through what they don’t yet know’ (p. 112). The work of 
Williams (1967), Torrance and Myers (1970), Cropley (1997) 
and a host of others suggest that teachers should encourage 
new thinking based on student’s stored knowledge. 


ENCOURAGE QUESTION ASKING BY STUDENTS 


Question asking is one of the fundamental cognitive processes 
in the fields of education and cognitive sciences. A questioning 
mind is an exploring mind. Good education teaches how to 
ask provocative questions as well as how to answer. It implies 
teaching what is known as well as what is not yet known, the 
skills of critical and creative thought. Question asking is one 
of the important information-processing components 
associated with cognitive activities such as ‘comprehension’ 
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(Olson, Duffy, and Mack, 1985; Hilton, 1990; Graesser, Singer 
and Trabasso, 1994), ‘problem solving’ (Reisbeck 1988), 
‘reasoning’ (Graesser, Baggett and Williams, 1996) and 
‘creativity’ (Torrance and Myers, 1970; Williams, 1967; 
Sternberg, 1987). Otero and Graesser (2001) wrote, ‘questions 
are asked when there are contradictions, anomalous 
information, obstacles to goals, uncertainty and obvious gaps 
in knowledge. Although it is widely acknowledged that 
discrepancies between input and knowledge trigger questions, 

the precise mechanisms need to be specified in more detail 
than has been achieved in psychology and education’ (p. 
144). It is necessary to treat children's questions, ideas, 
opinions, and suggestions with respect and this reinforces 

their tendency to ask more and more pertinent questions, and 

especially provocative ones. Teachers should remember that 

question asking is as important as question answering. 


MAKE USE OF ANALOGIES 


Analogy involves the identification of correspondences 
between two or more situations in different domains. Williams's 
(1967) three-dimensional model for teaching productive- 
divergent thinking suggests the use of ‘analogies or like 
situations to point out how new information, facts, or principles 
can be derived by looking at similar settings’. The use of 
analogies by people in different walks of life resulted in 
outstanding creative works in arts and sciences. Many of 
them are the result of their seeing an analogy where no one 
saw before. The observation of the flight of birds provided 
useful analogies for aircraft designers. Alexander Graham Bell 
conceived the idea of telephone after studying the working of 
the inner ear and the movement of a stout piece of membrane. 
Similarly, the study of the bat's ability to use reflected sound 
waves resulted in the invention of the radar. More recently, 
Boden (1990) pointed out the importance of analogies in 
creative thinking. Boden (1999) wrote, ‘Analogical thinking 
involves some more or less sustained comparison between 
the internal structure of the two ideas concerned. Analogies 
can be explored, developed, assessed — and then confirmed 
or rejected (“Is the heart really a pump, and how can we 
decide?")'. 


ENCOURAGE CURIOSITY 


Curiosity is associated with exploratory behaviour as well as 
the need to know and understand. Children are naturally 
curious about the world around them and whether they 
maintain their curiosity into adulthood depends on how it is 
encouraged or curbed during the process of school education. 

In reply to the question, *what was the most important attribute 
of the successful innovator?' Einstein said that it was an 
insatiable curiosity, a driving spirit of inquiry. It is sad that 
most often educators fail to notice the student's curiosity 
when it appears. Teachers need to regard curiosity as a welcome 
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sign for learning and not as an impediment to what goes on in 
the classroom. Mann (1996) would like teachers to explore 
ways and means of linking this intrinsic curiosity to curriculum 
transaction in the class. Imparting intellectual curiosity 
depends on the teacher's attitude to knowledge as well as his 
commitment to and concern for his students. It is important to 
note that curiosity is one of the determinants of creativity. 
Nickerson (1999) states that ‘it is possible to increase one's 
own curiosity about the world simply by training oneself to 
be more observant, to pay closer attention to aspects of daily 
experience to which we tend to be largely oblivious, that 
curiosity is contagious, and that there is little a teacher can 
aspire to do that will be more important to the quality of the 
intellectual life of his or her students throughout their 
adulthood than to foster in them a deep sense of wonder 
about the world and existence' (p. 410). 


TEACH PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 


One of the major goals of education is the development of 
problem-solving abilities of children. Teachers need to 
familiarise children with the different steps in problem solving 
and teach them the skills of search and inquiry. Problem finding 
isa prerequisite for problem solving. Problem finding refers to 
an array of behaviours such as locating a problem, detecting 
a problem, sensing a problem, identifying a problem, defining 
a problem, envisioning a problem, formulating a problem and 
creating a problem. Jay and Perkins (1997) reviewed the 
research in this area. According to Getzels (1982), problem 
finding is contextual and problem situations are of three types 
— presented, discovered and created. Most presented 
problems can be solved algorithmically or by the use of well- 
known or memorised procedures, but the same will not work 
for the discovered or created problems as they essentially call 
for original thinking. Teachers have to provide opportunities 
to students relevantly and appropriately to suit to their age 
and class levels and guide them during the process of problem 
solving. Williams (1967) suggests that teachers ‘teach the 
processes of invention and innovation, showing how 
inventions and patents have paid off only when original 
thinking is coupled with sustained effort, hard work, and a 


great deal of knowledge’. He placed emphasis on developing . 


the skills of reading and perceiving creatively. Simon (1988) 
asserted that creativity involves nothing more than normal 
problem-solving skills. Teachers should continue to teach 
children the heuristics and strategies that characterise problem 
solving. 

Teachers need to teach students about how ‘functional 
fixedness’ hampers creativity. This cognitive process refers 
to the difficulty people experience when they are asked to 
think about and use objects in unconventional ways. Research 
is emphatic in telling us about the urgent need to shift from a 
largely memorisation based algorithmic instruction to 
classroom approaches that make for conceptual understanding 


of interconnections among different components and types 


of problems. 


WELCOME ORIGINALITY AND REWARD CREATIVE 
BEHAVIOUR 


Motivation, incentives and effort contribute to creative 
thinking and functioning. For too long teachers have rewarded 
only the ‘right answers’ that tally with textual citation. For 
fear of being wrong, students refuse to produce answers in 
their own words; let alone any original answers. There is no 
recognition or reward for a student who explores other ways 
of answering the same question or problem. Words of praise, 
words of love or joy, words of sympathy and concern, words 
of gratitude are so often withheld when, if only the teachers 
expressed them, many a student would have progressed 
towards excellence in his own area of talent. And if words fail, 
one should remember how much a pat on the back would 
mean to the student. Students need to be pioneering, not 
imitating. 

Teachers will do well to remember that there are no 
predetermined criteria or standards for creativity. Creativity 
reflects different degrees of excellence in different fields and it 
is hard to determine the quality needed to call an act or product 
as creative. Therefore, the assessment of any kind of creativity 
is complex and complicated. In classroom settings, the purpose 
of assessment is to inform, to enlighten, to provide constructive 
feedback and to develop the talents of students as fully as 
possible. Adult creativity is judged in terms of its newness to 
the society or at least to the expert group doing the evaluation. 
In evaluating children’s creativity, major emphasis is 
customarily placed on the newness of the idea, solution or 
object to the individual child who contributed it and/or to a 
group of teachers in the school who evaluate. 

It is important to note that at the school level, unhealthy 
competition, external evaluation and surveillance tend to 
undermine creativity. Behaviourism holds the view that 
reinforcement increases the frequency of creative responses. 
The effect of rewards on creativity of children is controversial 
and inconclusive. However, rewards appear to have a positive 
effect on the creative thinking abilities of children. Rewards 
can be given in different ways for different purposes. 
Unexpected rewards tend to have more effect than expected 
rewards. Rewards are mostly external and as such they have 
an extrinsic motivation effect. But intrinsic motivation has the 
potential to make children more creative and it involves no 
expectancy of any reward. 


SOME TECHNIQUES FOR FOSTERING CREATIVITY 


As knowledge of the nature of creativity grew, a number of 
psychologists and educators directed their efforts towards 
developing educational materials, activities, packages, and 
training programmes for deliberately promoting creativity in 


educational settings. Three decades ago, Treffinger and 
Gowan (1971) reported the existence of 50 programmes for 
training creativity. Davis and Scott (1971) identified about 20 
different activities such as idea matrix, creativity toolbox and 
attribute listing. By the 1990s, there has been a proliferation of 
creativity training programmes, packages, techniques 
embracing different fields of human activity such as art, dance, 
drama, music, language arts, mathematics, sciences, reading, 
writing, teacher training, industry, creative communications, 
athletics, creative technology and so on in the USA. 


WEBSITES ON CREATIVE TEACHING 


The US Patent and Trade Mark Office (1990) presented 
an extensive compilation of a huge number of training 
programmes, projects, packages, activities, available 
techniques, materials, creativity curricula, teaching strategies 
and problem-solving approaches for promoting creativity 
among individuals and groups. In addition to these, there are 
numerous websites on creativity, on creative teaching alone 
there are 45 such sites. They help teachers in matters related 
to teaching ideas, techniques and activities that facilitate the 
fostering of pupil creativity. They also help in locating and 
using computer software, video materials and learning activities 
in different school subjects with children in grades/classes 1 
to 12. Some of them offer innovative educational materials, 
books, and services on how to teach thinking skills. Our 
teachers, it is hoped, may find it useful to explore these 
websites on ‘creative teaching’ through Internet facilities. The 
available creative teaching strategies and techniques are so 
enormous that no one can do any justice in attempting to 
either list or describe briefly. In our country, no attempt has 
been made to develop such training programmes, packages, 
strategies or materials for fostering creativity. The National 
Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) has a website for 
dissemination of information about its activities directed 
towards the qualitative improvement of teacher education and 
teaching in teacher-education institutions. This statutory 
body is eminently qualified to take up the task of promoting 
creative teaching. An overview of some of the popular 
creativity techniques, projects, programmes and materials 
developed and used elsewhere is given below for acquainting 
our teacher educators and teachers at all levels of education. 


Brainstorming 


It is a technique for divergent thinking developed by Alex 
Osborn in 1957. It is one of the popular idea-generation 
techniques. In this, a heterogeneous group of individuals 
attempts to find a solution for a specific identified problem by 
amassing ideas. The size of the group may vary from five to 
ten members. Each member expresses his ideas and these are 
recorded. The members are asked to keep the problem ringing 
in their minds and are encouraged to keep on suggesting 
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whatever ideas come to them. Ideas are listed but not 
immediately evaluated. All criticism is ruled out. Any idea is 
acceptable and the emphasis is on generating a flood of good 
ideas, including extreme ideas. In fact, the wilder the idea the 
better it is. The ideas of the group are pooled together and 
cach idea is discussed. Ideas that lead to the solution of the 
problem are selected and tried out. The best idea or solution is 
selected. Teachers can use this technique by choosing the 
subject areas that lend themselves to the development of 
multiple ideas. Support for Osborn's assertion that quantity 
leads to quality is mixed. 

In contrast to brainstorming, ‘brain stilling’ is gaining 
momentum in the East. In our country, saints like Sri Aurobindo 
proposed yoga which in essence is brain (mind) stilling. In 
Japan, the popularly known Zen sessions (Suzuki, 1981) are 
akin to the brain stilling processes. Chakraborthy (1988) tried 
out the brain stilling processes with managers of Indian 
industry and argued that brainstorming is relevant for what 
he calls ‘adaptive creativity’ while brain stilling is more potent 
for ‘breakthrough creativity’. According to him brainstorming 
is left-brain centred and brain stilling is right-brain centred. 
He suggested that brain stilling should precede and follow 
brainstorming and this is more effective in terms of output. 


Electronic Brainstorming 


This is an extension of Osborn's verbal brainstorming which 
is similar to and different from it. In electronic brainstorming, 
each individual uses a computer key-board to enter his ideas 
and can operate independent of other participants. Anonymity 
of the participants contributing the ideas is ensured. A large 
number of participants across the globe are involved and 
therefore a large number of unique ideas are generated and 
recorded electronically. These are available to participants for 
with the ideas of others. Idea production blocking is overcome 
and the anonymous input reduces the problem of evaluation 
apprehension. It permits extensive, rapid and interactive 
communication among people who are geographically 
dispersed. There are no constraints of space, time or number 
of participants. Unfortunately, advanced electronic 
technologies are not within the reach of our teachers, teacher- 
educators and education systems. It may be because of the 
fact that technologies are advancing into educational 
institutions rather slowly than in other fields. 


Morphological Synthesis 


This technique was developed by Myron Allen (1962) for 
training individuals to produce a large number of ideas to a 
given problem. Allen defined creativity as ‘the production of 
meaning by synthesis’ and upon this is based the 
morphological synthesis. It requires the group to identify the 
most important components or characteristics of the problem 
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or task. There are five stages in this technique—problem 
statement, selection of independent variables, developing sub- 
classification for each independent variable, construction of 
a matrix that provides a cell for each of the relationships 
between the sub-categories, and searching the combinations 
of the matrix for new combinations of ideas. For illustration 
purposes, let us suppose that a manufacturing company wants 
to produce new kinds of pop-up toasters. The group is set to 
think and let us suppose it identifies three characteristics, 
namely, shape, size and colour. If the group suggests 15 
different shapes, 20 different colours combinations and 5 
different sizes, there will be as many as 1,500 possible 
products! Thus, this technique is useful in producing an 
enormous number of idea-combinations in a relatively short 
time. 

Zwicky’s (1969) ‘morphological analysis’ technique of 
problem solving is also based on the belief that solutions to a 
problem can emanate from attempts to combine the elements 
of the problem in new and different ways. As pointed out by 
Antonietti, Ignazi and Perego (2000), ‘chance permutation of 
the elements is regarded as the core mechanism of creative 
problem solving’ in some of these techniques. 


Attribute Listing 


In this technique, developed by Robert Crawford, the 
individuals are required to list the important attributes or 
qualities of a given product. Then they are encouraged to 
consider each attribute as a source of change or improvement. 
For example, if we ask individuals to name the attributes of a 
piece of chalk, they would list them as size, shape, colour and 
material. We can change each of these to produce different 
varieties of chalk. This technique can be used by teachers 
appropriately in teaching certain school subjects, especially 
in situations where the attributes of the object are identifiable. 


Synectics 


The Greek word ‘synectics’ means the joining together of 
different and apparently irrelevant or remote elements. Gordon 
(1961) developed this procedure and it is widely used today in 
industries. According to him, the creative process is essentially 
the same in all fields and it could be studied and understood. 
Further, he assumed that the process of invention by an 
individual does not differ from that of group invention. He 
asserts that individual creativity is greatly influenced by the 
dynamics of the group. He identified five interrelated states of 
mind that are essential to the creative process. These are: 
e Detachment in present activity and involvement in 
the problem activity 
e Deferring the solution of the problem even when an 
easy solution is available and moving on to more and 
more complex ideas 
€ Speculating new alternatives, new ways of solving 


the problem and entertaining wild ideas 

e Allowing the individual to form a solution 

e Permitting the hedonic response (a hedonic response 
is a sort of inspiration or intuition that creates in the 
individual a pleasurable feeling that the response is 
right). 


Synectics involves two basic interrelated approaches — 
(i) procedures that lead to imaginative speculation and (ii) 
disciplined and regulated behaviour that encourages and 
values speculation. Imaginative speculation is facilitated by 
two principles—‘make the strange familiar’ and ‘make the 
familiar strange’. The first principle involves the transformation 
of anew problem into something that is familiar by the use of 
metaphor and analogy. The second principle involves the 
taking up of something familiar and commonplace and 
exploring new ways of viewing it through analogy. The first 
principle is relatively easier than the second. In order to 
facilitate the perceptual shift from familiar to strange, four 
analogy mechanisms—‘personal, direct, symbolic, and 
fantasy’—are used. In personal analogy, the individual 
imagines himself to be the object or phenomenon with which 
he is working. Direct analogy involves the use of facts, 
principles, knowledge or technology from one field to another. 
The use of vivid images in describing the problem largely 
characterises the symbolic analogy. In fantasy analogy, the 
individual enters into fantasy and generates ideal solutions 
to the problem. These four mechanisms of analogy are 
experienced, perhaps, by everyone in varying degrees and 
are good in producing variety in thinking. Synectics model of 
teaching is popularly used in many classrooms for promoting 
pupil creativity and it finds a place in some teacher-education 
curricula in our country. Synectics is now being used 
electronically in Group Support Systems (GSS) for supporting 
group idea generation. 


De Bono's Creativity Technique—The PMI 


Many consider De Bono's technique (1982, 1985) as a kind of 
brainstorming. In PMI, the letter ‘P’ stands for plus points or 
good points, *M' for minus or bad points, and ‘I’ for interesting 
points. In contrast to brainstorming, PMI requires the 
participants to deliberately brainstorm the plus, minus and 
interesting points. In other words, PMI involves three separate 
brainstormings. De Bono's PMI is a way of helping people get 
over the habit of thinking that lends support to already existing 
opinions formed on the basis of impressions, prejudices or 
traditions, which often act as barriers to creative thinking. 
The PMI is also being used electronically in GSS to complement 
electronic brainstorming. Siau (1996) wrote, "Technology might 
be the key to unlock the creative potential in organisations. 
Advances in technology have provided the tools and 
capabilities needed to expand the group creativity process 
beyond the horizon of face-to-face environment and verbal 


brainstorming. It is time to seize the opportunities provided 
by these advanced technologies to enhance the creative 
potential of the organisations’ (p. 292). 


De Bono’s Cognitive Research Trust Programme (CoRT) 


Cognitive Research Trust is a Britsih organisation established 
by De Bono. The CoRT programme consists of six units. Each 
unit has a number of lessons. The fourth unit of CoRT deals 
with creativity. The lessons in this unit contain several 
strategies useful for generating ideas. The lessons present a 
structured approach to problem solving that makes use of 
certain specified operations that require an individual to ask 
specific questions about the situation in each lesson for 
consideration of different possibilities and perspectives. The 
details of the CoRT programme are given in the work of De 
Bono (1973). 


Group Support Systems 


The electronic technology boom has made computers 
ubiquitous and indispensable in every institution. GSS is 
emerging in a big way. These are electronic systems aimed at 
supporting group work. In the words of Desanctis and Gallupe 
(1987), a GSS is an ‘interactive computer-based system that 
combines communication, computer and decision 
technologies to support problem formulation and solution in 
group meetings’ (p. 589). The major purpose of GSS is to 
support and strengthen the exchange of opinions, ideas, 
hunches and preferences within the group. By and large, 
brainstorming is the most popular creativity technique and 
the idea generation modules in GSS are solely based on it. The 
GSS group tasks call for the generation, choosing, resolving 
and execution of ideas. As Siau (1995) observed, ‘the aim of 
GSS is to improve the process of group decision making by 
removing barriers, providing techniques for strengthening 
decision analysis, and systematically directing the pattern, 
timing, or content of discussion’. 


Creativity Training Programmes, Projects and Materials 


The literature on this subject is as luminous as it is voluminous. 
Therefore, a brief overview of a few most popular ones is 
presented below. Feldhusen and Clinkenbeard (1993) reviewed 
the research on creativity instructional materials and their 
success or otherwise in training individuals to think creatively. 
The most effective way to draw out the creativity in children 
is to use simple experiences and materials rather than complex 
and sophisticated techniques. It is important that teachers 
find or develop materials that have the capacity to surprise 
students, wake them up to a new perspective, to shock them 
into a different way of perceiving, thinking and learning, and 
delight them. 

In India, Bhaskara (1990) developed a set of creativity 
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training materials in Kannada language. These materials are 
aimed at developing creative thinking abilities such as fluency, 
flexibility, originality and redefinition. There are eight 
components in this package. These are: 


1. Consequences situation (If the time moves backwards, 
what would happen?) 

2 Puzzles (If a clock takes 30 seconds to strike 6, how 
much time does it take when the clock strikes 12?) 

3. Riddles (What is worse than biting an apple and 
finding a worm in it?) 

4. Divergent questions (In how many ways can you 
open a can without a can opener?) 

5. Mystery plots (Students are given some mysterious 
situations/happenings and they have to suggest how 
it happened.) 

6. Story writing (Students are required to suggest 
unusual titles to a poem or complete an incomplete 
Story, etc.) 

7. Poem writing (Students have to suggest unusual titles 
to a poem or complete an incomplete poem or write a 
poem on a suggested idea or caption.) 

8. Riddle construction (Students are to complete 
incomplete riddles or construct riddles on the basis 
of certain clues given.) 


Nirpharake (1978) has developed certain strategies and 
training materials for training children in observation, inquiry 
and divergent production. These materials are intended to 
develop creative thinking abilities such as fluency, flexibility 
and originality. These materials focus on sensitivity training, 
observation, listing, classification, alliteration, story writing, 
suggesting multiple uses of common objects and inventing 
something new. 


PURDUE CREATIVE THINKING PROGRAMME (PCTP) 


The Purdue Creative Thinking Programme (Feldhusen et al., 
1969) is a radio programme designed for children in Grades 3 
to 6 and it includes 28 lessons. Each lesson has three parts. 
The first part is a four-minute presentation of a principle or 
idea for improving creative thinking. The second part includes 
a 10 to 12-minute presentation of a story developed by media 
professionals about famous pioneers/events such as 
Columbus, Lincoln, Samuel Morse, polio vaccine, space 
exploration and so on. The background music and special 
sound effects that are incorporated in the presentation help 
to stimulate the imagination of children. The third part of the 
lesson consists of three or four printed exercises based on the 
lesson and they call for multiple solutions instead of a single 
correct answer. The PCTP's goal is the development of the 
four major creative thinking abilities viz., fluency, flexibility, 
originality and elaboration. 

The programme was broadcast several times a week for 
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many years for children in Indiana schools. The PCTP’s final 
goal was to teach teachers the ways of developing creative 
thinking among children. This programme won the award 
instituted by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, USA, for excellence in educational programmes. 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING PROGRAMME 


The Productive Thinking Programme is a self-instructional 
programme (Covington and Crutchfield, 1965; Covington, 
Crutchfield and Davies, 1966; Covington, Crutchfield, Davis 
and Olten, 1972) and it consists of 16 programmed instructional 
booklets for developing general creative problem-solving 
abilities of 5th and 6th grade students. These are presented in 
a mystery story format through cartoon characters—Jim and 
Lila (students) and Mr Search (science teacher). Each lesson 
calls for the recognition of puzzling situations, asking 
questions, generating high-quality ideas, evaluating these 
ideas and solving problems in new ways. There is a revised 
edition of PTP now available with 15 lessons to be used once 
a week. The aim of the programme is to increase one's 
production of ideas, especially unusual ideas. 


CREATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


This approach has five major steps, namely, fact finding, 
problem finding, idea finding, solution finding and acceptance 
finding. Brainstorming and deferred judgement are the key 
components of the creative process. The creative problem- 
solving institutes and a multitude of courses of different 
durations cover a wide range of age groups from children to 
adults. Over the years they have yielded encouraging results 
and most students reported large gains in their creativity, 
besides helping them in college courses. The Guide to Creative 
Action (Parnes et al., 1977) and the Creative Action-book 
(Noller et al., 1977) describe these courses in detail. 


IMAGI/CRAFT MATERIALS AND IDEA BOOKS 


Cunnington and Torrance (1965) developed the ideas behind 
Imagi/Craft materials. They paid special attention to build-in 
the conditions and motivation that facilitate the creative 
process. The material required each child to produce something 
— story, drawings, etc., or do something with it. It took the 
form of dramatised recordings with special effects covering 
science and invention, historical achievements, geographical 
discovery and fantasy. The materials are correlated with 
fourth-grade curriculum. A ‘teacher’s guide’ with plenty of 
excellent ideas for planning and providing creative thinking 
experiences is also made available to the teachers. 

Idea books came from Myers and Torrance (1964). They 
contain exercises that strengthen simple and relatively complex 
thinking abilities such as analysis of problems, elaborating 
ideas, exploring possibilities and focussing on relationships. 


Idea books for grades one to eight are now available. 
*Onomatopoeia and Images' (Khatena, 1969) and "Thinking 
Creatively with Sounds and Words' (Torrance, Khatena and 
Cunnington, 1973) are the materials for creativity training. 
*Onomatopoeia and Images’ is an originality test 
containing onomatopoeatic words. An onomatopoeatic 
word is a word that imitates the natural sound associated 
with some object or action. Examples are words like ‘buzz’, 
‘fizzy’, ‘jingle’ and so on. To each word the student 
gives responses in free association. "Thinking Creatively: A 
Guide to Training Imagination' (Davis and Houtman, 1968) 
takes the form of humorous dialogues among four cartoon 
characters. These materials are for use with children in grades 
six to eight. 


FUTURE PROBLEM-SOLVING PROGRAMME (FPSP) 


This is a programme conceived by Paul Torrance and it requires 
students to visualise a future scene in real-life situations, 
project themselves into the future and solve personal or other 
problems. This model has six steps. They are: 


Identification of challenges in the future 
Determination of an underlying problem 

Production of solution ideas to the underlying problem 
Generation and selection of criteria to evaluate 
solution ideas 

Application of criteria to solution ideas 

e Development of an action plan 


This model is found to be useful in stimulating the critical 
and creative thinking skills of students. It enables them to 
develop a vision for the future. It also enables the teachers to 
develop a vision of what the future classrooms would be like 
as well as what their roles would be like and in what direction 
they need to change and train to meet the needs. The FPSP 
incorporates both competitive and non-competitive curricular 
and co-curricular activities in creative problem solving. 


INVENTIVE THINKING CURRICULUM PROJECT 


The Inventive Thinking Curriculum Project is one of the 
national outreach programmes of the US Patent and Trade 
Mark Office intended to promote thinking skills instruction. It 
gives opportunities to children to develop and practice higher 
order thinking skills focussed in three models—Benjamin 
Bloom's "Taxonomy of Educational Objectives', Calvin Taylor's 
‘Talents Unlimited’ , and Scott Isaksen and Donald Treffinger’s 
*Creative Problem Solving'. There are 12 inventive thinking 
activities that can be adapted to the needs and class level of 
the students. These activities can be integrated with all areas 
of the curriculum. The first two activities introduce the students 
to inventive thinking and brainstorming. Activities three to 
nine involve problem finding, brainstorming for creative 


solutions, practicing critical parts of inventive thinking, and 
completing, naming and marketing the invention. Activities 
10 and 11 call for parental involvement and planning a young 
inventor's day. The last activity consists of stories about great 
thinkers and inventors, both male and female. These stories 
motivate the students and sensitise them to the fact that the 
great thinkers were all ordinary people who pursued their ideas 
to make their dreams a reality. 


COMPUTER MODELS OF CREATIVITY 


Computer simulation models of creativity made their 
appearance in the last decade of the 20th century and Boden 
(1994 and 1999) reviewed some of them. Their major goal has 
been the production of creative thought by a computer in a 
way that simulates what individuals do. For example, the 
BACON programs developed by Herb Simon focus on the 
discovery of basic principles of physics and chemistry. More 
precisely, the BACON program made use of the observational 
data available to Kepler on the movement of planets in orbits 
and rediscovered Kepler’s third law of planetary motion. Many 
of these computer models rely on search heuristics. Simon 
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(1995) claimed that his programmed principles of discovery— 
the ways of generating and evaluating new ideas—have 
general application. Another program called MINSTREL 
(Turner, 1994) is a computer story-telling program. It can 
generate stories and sometimes construct novel methods of 
problem solving. 

The various attempts made for enhancing creativity 
through teaching/training given in the foregoing pages are 
neither comprehensive nor exhaustive. There is no conclusive 
empirical evidence regarding their effectiveness, but whatever 
evidence is available warrants their use. They are not 
prescriptive but suggestive. All strategies may not be equally 
effective with all teachers in all schools. There are no quick 
and foolproof panaceas in education, much less in teacher 
education and school education, As teacher-educators and 
teachers continue to innovate and probe into this exciting 
area of creative teaching, new and more interesting and 
eminently workable solutions for developing creativity of both 
teachers and students may emerge. True it is that in terms of 
acceptable educational policy, creative education, especially 
creative teaching and learning, is yet to make a mark in our 
great democracy and impact our lives. 
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CREATIVITY 


S.N. Tripathi 


Creativity is one of the highest gifts that nature has bestowed 
on man. The present stage of cultural, scientific and industrial 
development that man has attained is largely to be attributed 
to this gift of creativity. There was the general feeling in the 
past that only persons born with the creative spark made 
contributions to the society and to the world and that creativity 
could not be developed. This belief has undergone a change 
and a great deal of effort is being made to understand the 
nature of creativity and how it can be promoted. The last 50 
years have seen an extraordinary interest in the field of 
‘creativity. Not only psychological studies are being conducted 
but programmes to nurture creativity are being proposed and 
tried out on students as well as in industries and business 
organisations. Industries were the first to recognise the 
importance of creativity, as production of newer and better 
products would be far more profitable. Later, educationists 
too came to realise that promotion of creativity should be an 
important goal of education. 

Pioneering studies in creativity, conducted in the West, 
continue to be in the forefront. These researches percolated 
to India and motivated Indian scholars to initiate work in this 
area. Some American scholars took keen interest in 
disseminating the research findings in the field of creativity to 
Indian scholars and scholars in other countries. One of the 
most prominent among them has been E. Paul Torrance who 
worked in the University of Minnesota and later shifted to the 
University of Georgia at Athens. Over a period of 40 years 
Torrance has made tremendous contributions to creativity. 
His interest in cross-cultural studies first brought him in 
contact with Indian scholars and since then he has continued 
to take interest in their work by providing academic help and 
supplying material in the form of research papers/articles and 
tools (tests). The study by Getzels and Jackson on intelligent 
and creative children and the reports of the Utah conferences 
on creativity also created a good deal of interest among Indian 
scholars and motivated them to undertake studies in this field. 


CONCEPT OF CREATIVITY: WESTERN AND INDIAN 


As Lubart says, ‘Creativity from a Western perspective can 
be defined as the ability to produce work that is novel and 
appropriate’ (1999, p. 339). Others have said the same thing 
but they have used slightly different words. Murray (1959, p. 
99), for example, says: ‘Creation, in many contexts of the 


present discourse, will refer to the occurrence of a composition 
which is both new and valuable.’ Murray elaborates the 
meaning of ‘new’ and ‘valuable’. ‘New’, according to him, will 
mean that the entity is marked by more than a certain degree 
of novelty, or originality, relative to sameness or replication; 
and ‘valuable’ will mean either intrinsically or extrinsically 
valuable as such to one or more persons or generative of 
valuable compositions in the future. 

A similar definition is given by Stein. According to him, 
‘Creativity is that process which results in a novel work that is 
accepted as tenable or useful, or satisfying by a group at some 
point in time’ (1963, p. 218). To the question as to who will 
decide whether something is novel and useful, Stein's answer in 
his definition is that the decision must be taken by a group. 
Another point worth noting in the definition is that recognition 
may come at some point in time. It is to provide for eventualities 
when a person's contribution is not recognised during his lifetime 
or is recognised only after a number of years have elapsed since 
the time when the contribution was made. 

A few others have given process-based definitions of 
creativity. Mednick has given a definition in which creativity 
has been described as forming new combinations of 
associative elements, but here again he says ‘which 
combinations must either meet specified requirements or are 
in some way useful’ (Mednick, 1964, p. 65). Thus, indirectly 
the focus is on the product. Torrance in his definition describes 
the product of creative endeavour as solving some kind of 
problem, providing for a gap in the information or a missing 
element. Thus, it seems that most of those who have given 
thought to creativity in the West have some kind of product 
as the ultimate goal of creative thinking. The product may be 
at the concrete level or cognitive level. 

The Eastern conception of creativity, as Lubert says, seems 
less focussed on innovative products. ‘Instead, creativity 
involves a state of personal fulfilment, a connection to 


` primordial realm, or the expression of inner essence or ultimate 


reality’ (1999, p. 340). Lubert goes on to say that in Hinduism 
creativity is seen as a spiritual expression rather than as an 
innovative solution to a problem. This point will be discussed 
more fully later in the article. 


MEASUREMENT OF CREATIVITY 


Guilford did pioneering work in preparing tests for the different 
abilities included in his model of intellect. His tests of divergent 


thinking have been used as measures of creativity. Torrance 
took up the work of Guilford but instead of preparing separate 
tests for each ability, he used the same test for measuring 
three or four abilities. Thus, the same test yielded three or 
four different scores and there was saving in the time in terms 
of administration of the tests. Later, in 1974, Torrance came 
forward with 15 new dimensions, and the principle of scoring 
the same test for different dimensions was extended to the 
scoring of 18 dimensions of creativity. Though the new 
dimensions throw additional light on new facets of creativity, 
the scoring is time-consuming and so this method, called 
‘streamlined scoring’ by Torrance, has rarely been used by 
Indian scholars. 

Tests prepared by Torrance were verbal and non-verbal. 
In Guilford’s terminology they were semantic and figural in 
content. Torrance did not include the symbolic and 
behavioural content in his tests. Further, out of the six products 
in the Guilford model, Torrance based his earlier tests on four 
components: (i) units (fluency), (ii) classes (flexibility), (iii) 
transformations (originality) and (iv) implications (elaboration). 
He left out relations and systems. Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking have been widely used by researchers in the West 
as well as in India. In the beginning scholars had their 
reservations about the validity of these tests but longitudinal 
studies conducted by Torrance (1993) dispelled some of the 
doubts. 

Most of the tests prepared by Indian researchers are based 
on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking and tests prepared 
by Guilford for his Structure of Intellect Model. Some have 
used test by Wallach and Kogan and a few others, despite the 
shortcoming pointed out by Mansfield and Busse (1982). 
There is hardly any test that could be considered as entirely 
Indian in its origin. This is borne out by a study by Miyan 
(Buch, 1991) that made a review of creativity tests developed 
by Indians. In some of the tests prepared by Indian 
investigators, symbolic content was added. In scientific 
creativity, for example, symbolic content occupies an important 
place and Majumdar in his scientific creativity test included 
symbolic content. Similarly, products like systems and 
relations, which were left out by Torrance, have been included 
in some of the tests prepared by Indians. An important 
advantage of Torrance Tests is that parallel forms are available. 
In experimental studies the parallel tests are very useful as a 
different test could be given at the pre- and post-test stages. 
Unfortunately, Indian investigators did not prepare parallel 
forms of tests. This is one reason why in some of the Indian 
investigations, the researchers have preferred to use the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking rather than the Indian 
versions. Another criticism of Indian investigators, as Raina 
(Buch, 1991) rightly points out, is that they have not tried to 
revise their tests in the light of new data, which became available 
with further studies. 

Tests have been prepared in Hindi as well as in regional 
languages. Tests have also been prepared for special areas 
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like literary creativity, scientific creativity, mathematical 
creativity and so on. 

The tests in the Hindi version that have been used by a 
large number of investigators are of Mehdi (1970) and Passi 
(1972). These tests, like others, are based mainly on the tests 
by Torrance, with a few additions and deletions. Mehdi has a 
sub-test on ‘similarity’ in which he has used relations as one 
of the products. Passi has introduced a test of ‘inquisitiveness’ 
where the subject has to raise questions on a new object 
shown to him. Some investigators have translated the tests of 
Mehdi and Passi into regional languages and have used them 
in non-Hindi-speaking states. As pointed earlier, Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking have been used by a number of 
Indian investigators. In a study by Passi (Buch, 1997), it was 
found that the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking had been 
used in 46 studies, Passi Tests of Creativity in 32 studies and 
Mehdi's Tests of Creativity in 26 studies. 

An important contribution has been made by Jnana 
Prabodhini, Pune. This institution has developed a battery of 
tests on the lines of Guilford’s Model of Intellect (Khire, 1984). 
Tests of creativity prepared in other regional languages include 
that of Tripathi in Oriya, Trimurthy (1987) in Telegu and Desai 
(1987) in Gujarati. Ninety tests, each measuring a separate 
ability from the Guilford's model, were developed. The content 
covered were figural, symbolic and semantic. The tests were 
standardised for grades VIII to X on a sample of 7,000 students 
drawn from urban, rural and metropolitan (Greater Bombay) 
areas of Maharashtra. Test and re-test stability was studied 
ona sample of VIII-grade students. The re-test was conducted 
after an interval of three months. The correlations ranged from 
0.13 to 0.90. The correlations were generally high for semantic 
tests. Symbolic tests also gave satisfactory correlations. Low 
correlations were found in the case of figural units and classes, 
symbolic systems, semantic transformations and memory tests. 
The correlations for the tests of memory were the lowest. The 
reason for this, as the author remarks, may be due to the fact 
that the time for memorisation was short and ranged from two 
to three minutes for the study page and three to five minutes 
for the test page. 

The grade means and SDs for grades 8, 9 and 10 have been 
given. The mean scores, generally, were found to increase 
with grades but the difference between the 9th grade and 10th 
grade was negligible. 

Tests have been prepared in creativity related to subject 
areas. Majumdar (1983) prepared the Scientific Creativity 
Test. It has 29 sub-tests. The test includes symbolic content 
as well as semantic and figural content. As noted above, in 
science, much of the thinking is done in symbols and thus 
inclusion of symbolic content has been considered important. 

Kundley (1979) prepared a test of literary creativity in 
Marathi. He used nine dimensions in this test. The test on 
verbal fluency includes nine sub-tests: (1) verbal fluency, (2) 
sentence fluency, (3) descriptive writing, (4) emotional writing, 
(5) dialogue writing, (6) story completion, (7) story writing, 
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(8) poetry completion and (9) imagery formation. Each 
dimension, excepting the first, is to be tested on separate days. 
It has to be given on two separate days. 

Gupta (1984; Buch, 1991) has prepared a test of literary 
creativity in Hindi. The test includes humour production along 
with three other dimensions: imagery production, poetry 

Sushma (1992) has prepared a test in Hindi on literary 
creativity with nine sub-tests. These are: (1) guessing 
consequences, (2) guessing causes, (3) fantasies, (4) story 
completion, (5) introductory portion in story, (6) story on a 
picture, (7) title fora poem, (8) stanza writing and (9) associative 
words. 

Rao (1982; Buch, 1991) developed a test of literary creativity 
in Telugu for students of IX and X class. The test was constructed 
on five major areas: poetic diction, short-story construction, 
dialogue writing, descriptive style and vocabulary. 

Parasnis (1985) prepared a test in Marathi medium for 
measuring creativity in mathematics which comprises of 
eight sub-tests. B. Singh (1988) also prepared a mathematical 
creativity test. It comprises two verbal activities and one non- 
verbal activity. In the first activity, the subject has to find 
patterns and in the second new relationships have to be found 
by putting different values to given alphabets. In the third 
activity, which is non-verbal, incomplete mathematical figures 
are given and the subject has to complete them. 

Gupta (1987) developed a test of creativity in physical 
sciences in Hindi medium. Ghosh developed a test of motor 
creativity. 


PERSONALITY DIMENSIONS AND CREATIVITY 


A number of studies on the personality of creative persons 
have been conducted. The main problem here is how to identify 
creative persons for the preparation of personality tests. There 
are two methods that have been used. One is to select those 
persons who are known for their creative contribution in any 
field of human endeavour. The other is to give tests of 
creativity and select those who do well in the test. 

In the first method, a person has already made a 
contribution and achieved a level of eminence and has realised 
his potentialities, while those who are selected on the basis of 
tests of creativity may have the potentiality but may not have 
put it into actual practice. Mansfield and Busse (1982) have 
expressed the view that 'study of creativity in which the 
creative measure is based on real-life accomplishments, offer 
the best hopes of illuminating the correlates, antecedents, 
and processes associated with creativity’. 

It is a little difficult to approach persons of eminence and 
to give them psychological tests. This problem was solved, to 
some extent, by the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research, Berkeley. They conducted a number of studies by 
inviting persons from a particular field to come and stay in the 
institute for a few days. Some of these persons were those 


who had been judged to be outstanding in the field under 
study, and they would form the creative group. Fora 
comparative study, there would be another group from the 
same profession but of average ability. 

Raychaudhuri made a systematic study of artists and 
musicians. In one study he selected 60 artists who included 
jury-nominated painters, musicians and writers (Raychaudhuri, 
1965). He had three control groups. These groups were formed 
on the basis of education, residence in urban or rural area, and 
acquaintance with modern art and abstract painting. 

Raychaudhuri conducted another study on 30 musicians 
who had been nominated by a panel of three musicologists. 
For comparison, he had another group of 30 drawn from none 
creative occupations. A notable feature of Raychaudhuri's 
study was the choice of tests. He selected those tests which 
had a direct bearing on personality traits related to creativity. 
Raychaudhuri used the Barron- Welsh Figure Preference Test, 
Rorschach Test, Budner's Scale of Intolerance-Tolerance of 
Ambiguity, Roland Taft's Ego Permissiveness Scale adapted 
for Indian conditions, Zuckerman's Sensation Seeking Scale 
and TAT. 

There are a number of other studies on the personality of 
creative persons by Indian researchers. Usha Pathak (1983) 
conducted a study of 52 eminent Hindi writers who were 
selected from a list of 177 writers. Her findings will be discussed 
along with some of the major characteristics of personality 
traits that have been revealed in these studies. 


Intelligence: Pathak (1982) gave the Culture Fair Test by 
Cattell to the writers who obtained a mean IQ of 120. Probably, 
a verbal test may have been more suitable and may have 
yielded a higher score. Barron (1962) in his study of writers 
did not find any correlation between creativity in writing and 
intelligence (1962). In this connection, MacKinnon's views 
are very relevant. He says: *. . . above a certain required minimum 
level of measured intelligence, which varies from field to field 
and in some instances may be surprisingly low, being more 
intelligent does not guarantee a corresponding increase in 
creativeness' (MacKinnon, 1980, p. 242). 


Preference for Complexity: It has been hypothesised that 
creative persons show a preference for complexity. Some 
investigators have used Barron-Welsh Art Scale to determine 
the preference for complexity. The test consists of 60 figures, 
which are shown one after another, and the subject has to 
indicate whether he likes the figure or dislikes it. Creative 
persons show preference for complex and asymmetrical 
figures. This has been found to be true in MacKinnon's study 
(1962) of architects and Barron’s study of writers. The same 
was confirmed in Raychaudhuri's study of artists (1965) and 
musicians (1966, 1980). 

Dominance: Persons who are creative tend to be dominant. 
In Cattell's and Drevdahl's study of research scientists (1955) 
and Drevdahl’s study of writers (1958, cited by Barron, 1963), 
creative scientists and writers were found high in dominance 


(E+) in Sixteen Personality Factor Inventory. The same finding 
was confirmed in Usha Pathak's study of writers (1983). 
Tolerance of Ambiguity: Raychaudhuri (1965) in his study of 
artists used Budner's Scale of Intolerance-Tolerance of 
Ambiguity. High score is indicative of intolerance of ambiguity. 
Artists on this scale scored significantly less than the three 
control groups. In M. Sen Gupta's study, the high creatives 
were found to be more tolerant of ambiguity but the difference 
between the high creatives and low creatives did not come 
out to be significant. 

Scanning Ability: Raychaudhuri (1980) in his study of 
musicians used Child's Scanning Test. According to Child, 
high scanning implies broad deployment of attention so that 
one is aware of what is happening outside the main focus of 
attention. On this test the scores of creative musicians were 
significantly higher than the non-creative group. 

Ego Permissive Scale; Raychaudhuri (1980) adopted the scale 
by Roland Taft for Indian conditions. It consists of statements 
where the ego withdraws some of its controls so that the 
preconscious and unconscious may emerge. Out of the nine 
sub-scales, the musicians scored higher on peak experience 
(merging of the self with the outside world), openness to inner 
experience (openness to the unconscious and intuition), belief 
in the supernatural, intrinsic arousal (inner motivation) and 
cognitive regression (regression is the service of the ego). 
Sensation Seeking: Zuckerman and his associates have 
constructed a test called the Sensation Seeking Scale. It has 
five sub-scales. In Raychaudhuri's study on two sub-scales, 
General Sensation Seeking (preference for internal sensations) 
and Experience Seeking (wanderlust, flouting of ‘irrational’ 
authority), the musicians obtained a higher score. 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test: A common finding in the Rorschach 
test has been that creative persons give a larger number of 
responses. In Raychaudhuri’s study the average number of 
responses came to be 68. In the three control groups the 
responses ranged from 38 to 42. In Usha Pathak's study the 
mean of the total responses came to be 60 in the case of creative 
writers. Verma (1990), gave the Rorschach Test to high and 
low creative adolescents. Her total sample comprised 100 
students. The high group produced more movement 
responses, both human movement (M) and animal movement 
(FM), than the low group, and produced a larger number of 
total responses. The high creativity group showed greater 
variety in content (V), more whole responses (W) and more 
original responses (O). 

Introversion-Extroversion: A number of studies have been 
conducted on introversion-extroversion. Most of the studies, 
as Passi (Buch, 1997) has reported, including those by 
Chauhan (1977), Srivastava (1978), Bhargava. ( 1979), Gulati 
(1979), Verma (1980), Kamar (1981) and Varparhi (1988) show 
that introverts are more creative. Introversion makes the 
individual more inward-looking and thoughtful and this may 
be the reason why introverts have been found to be creative. 
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There are social headers who by the nature of their work are 
likely to be extroverts but who may be very creative in dealing 
with problems of human relations and working with groups. 
Field-Dependence and Independence: Vasesi (1985) 
conducted a study on IX and X grade students using Witkin's 
Group Embedded Figure Test. High creatives were found to 
be significantly higher on field independence. 

Values: In a study of architects, MacKinnon (1962, 1980), using 
Allport- Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, found that the 
creative architects gave the highest place to theoretical and 
aesthetic values. In the study by Vasesi, cited above, high 
creatives scored significantly higher on aesthetic and 
theoretical values as compared to low creatives. Paramesh 
(1972) conducted a study on X grade students. He selected 
two values — theoretical and aesthetic — and determined the 
strength of these values rather than their relative strength out 
of six values. Items were chosen from aesthetic and theoretical 
dimensions from Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Scale. The high 
creative group was found to be significantly higher in both 
theoretical and aesthetic values than the less creative group. 


LONGITUDINAL STUDIES ON CREATIVE 
INDIVIDUALS 


The Indian investigators have not paid much attention to 
longitudinal studies. For the purpose of validation of tests, 
longitudinal studies are exceedingly valuable. When tests 
are conducted at a younger age level, and later when the 
subjects; are contacted after they attain adulthood, the 
investigator can find out whether the test results are reflected 
in adult achievement. In America a number of longitudinal 
studies have been conducted. Such studies require a great 


creative persons. 

Raina (19912) undertook a study of national science talent 
scholars. He took the study of candidates who had been 
selected for the scholarship in 1964 and 1965. In the 1964 
batch there were 354 candidates and in 1965 their number was 
325. In 1980, after a lapse of 16 and 15 years since the time of 
the selection, an effort was made to trace the candidates who 
had received the scholarship and the investigator could locate 
556 candidates out of a total of 679 candidates, which in terms 
of percentage came to 82. Now arose the question of their 
current addresses and those whose addresses could not be 
traced had to be dropped out. The number was thus reduced 
to 220. They were sent questionnaires and some psychological 
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measures. Only 130 subjects returned these. Considering the 
total group of 679 candidates, the number of candidates who 
could be studied came down to only 20 per cent. Out of the 
130 subjects, 90 were men and 40 were women. At that time, 
scholarship was awarded to only those who offered basic 
science at graduation or postgraduation level and their number 
in the group of 130 was only 35, but Raina conducted the 
study on the whole group. A great deal of data regarding the 
family environment, physical health, institutional climate and 
educational achievements were collected. Three measures of 
personality were also used in the study. These were: (1) F 
Scale for measuring fascist attitude, (2) Taft Ego-Permissive 
Inventory and (3) Type A Personality Index. 

The results of the study indicated that out of 15 charac- 
teristics, the three that fathers of the talented favoured most 
were: (1) doing well in school, (2) being obedient and (3) 
showing initiative. It may be noted that obedience also 
occupies a prominent place in the study of Indian teachers. 

Raina has also commented on mentor relationships of the 
talented and found that they had a teacher who impressed 
them and it is not exactly mentor relationship but it does 
indicate that they were close to some teacher and received 
encouragement from him or her. 

In the context of authoritarianism, Raina (1991, pp. 110) 
emphasises that ‘The characteristics of the authoritarian 
personality are the antithesis of the creative attitude’. 

Another longitudinal study conducted by Girijesh Kumar 
(1989) showed that most of the creatively talented and less 
creatively talented were working in conventional occupations. 
Only three subjects had chosen unconventional occupations. 


DIPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVITY 


Torrance (1962, 1963) found that the development of creativity 
does not follow a steady increase from infancy to adolescence. 
There are dips as indicated by scores on tests of creativity. 
The first dip comes at the age of five. It is followed by increase 
in the first, second and third grades. At the beginning of the 
fourth grade, at about the age of nine, there is again a decline. 
In the fifth grade the curve starts rising again, to go down for 
the third time in the seventh grade. Torrance attributes these 
drops to new demands on conformity that originate from the 
cultural and educational environment. The first drop occurs 
with the beginning of middle childhood when the child 
becomes conscious of social demands and expectations of 
outside authorities. The second drop occurs at the age of 
nine when the child experiences increased need for acceptance 
and approval of the peer group of the same sex. The third 
drop occurs with the onset of adolescence with its worries 
and anxieties. A fourth drop was found at the age of seventeen. 
Torrance conducted the study on children in several countries 
including India and found that in India too the drop came in 
the fourth grade. 


B. Singh (1988), who tested 790 pre-school children of three 
to five years, found a decline in the fifth year. Brar (Buch, 
1991) conducted a study on 637 male students from seven to 
twelve grades with ages varying from 13 to 18 years. He used 
the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking, both verbal and figural. 
He found that in figural creativity there was a slump in the 
ninth grade. After the ninth grade there was recovery. Krishna 
Kumari Gupta (1988) conducted a study on 2,000 children 
between the ages of 11 and 15 years. She used the Creative 
Thinking Test (verbal and non-verbal) by Giriraj Kishore. She 
found a sharp decline at 15 years (grade X). While Torrance 
found a drop at the age of 17, Indian investigators have 
found it two or three years earlier. This may be due to 
cultural differences. One year’s difference between the 
findings of Brar and Gupta is hard to explain and further studies 
may throw some light on this. The drops in creativity go to 
show that stress and anxiety may have adverse effect on 
creativity. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES ON CREATIVITY 
(i) Biographical Inventory 


Taylor and Ellison developed biographical inventory for the 
study of NASA scientists. In the beginning they developed 
Form A. Some of the items that were found to be dead wood 
were excluded and Form B was developed. Biographical 
inventory gives more or less similar information as a 
personality inventory. 

In our country, B. Mehdi, (1980, cited in B. Singh, 1988) 
developed a biographical inventory with eight biographical 
dimensions: family size; birth order; socio-cultural and 
educational background; perception about parents; interest 
patterns; attitude; involvement in laissez-faire activities; and 
level of aspiration. 

B. Singh (1988) has used the inventory in his study of 
mathematical creativity. 


(ii) Biographical Studies of Indian Scientists and Writers 


Tripathi (1996) conducted a study of 10 eminent Indian 
scientists and 10 Indian writers following an interview schedule 
developed by Barron (1969). All the scientists were fellows of 
the Indian National Science Academy. The 10 writers selected 
occupied eminent positions in Indian literature. Two of them 
were Jnanpith Award winners and one got the award a few 
years after the interview. An essential difference between the 
scientists and writers was in motivation. While the scientists 
would work on their project all the waking hours of the day, 
seven days a week, the writers had to wait for their mood or 
inspiration. ‘Writing ability seems to be more influenced by 
emotional experiences, inner conflicts, moods and inspiration’ 
(Tripathi, 1996, p. 328). 


(iii) Study of Creatives: Case Study Approach 


According to Gruber (1986) each creative person has a unique 
configuration of traits. This unique configuration will be lost 
if only the common traits are studied. He has shown that a 
single case study of a highly creative person can furnish a 
wealth of information about the functioning of a creative 
personality. Raina (1997) selected Rabindranath Tagore for 
such a study. In a brief article, Raina brought out some of the 
psychological characteristics of Tagore's genius and the 
tremendous contribution that he has made. 

Raina tried to trace the genius of Tagore as it found 
expression over a period of more than 60 years. Tagore was 
brought up in an environment which was highly intellectual 
and artistic and provided ample opportunity to hone his 
multifarious talents. He came from a large and highly talented 
family. While the family members were interested in Sanskrit 
classics, they were equally at home in Western literature and 
Western music. Another facilitating factor, as Tagore grew 
up, was his frequent visits to the West, and South-Eastern 
countries. These visits must have provided him with a very 
enriching experience. 

Raina has graphically shown the periods which Tagore 
devoted to writing of verses, musical compositions, dramas, 
novels and painting. The last, i.e. painting, occupied the last 
12 years of his life, while earliest were the verses, which 
continued throughout his life. Verses gave rise to melodies 
and music. This, in turn, gave rise to dance-drama. It would 
not be wrong to say that verses were central to his interests. 
Raina has given figures to show the longevity of his 
enterprises and their branching nature. 

From writing emerged painting. Tagore used to make 
corrections to his writings by substituting certain words by 
those he thought to be more appropriate. Somehow he could 
not tolerate the ugliness of scratches and so he gave them a 
more artistic expression by making them decorative. As he 
says, ‘I try to make my corrections dance, connect them ina 
rhythmic relationship and transform accumulation into 
adornment’ (as cited by Raina, 1999). This tendency of 
decorative creation, one day, in 1928, emerged in the form of a 
painting. These paintings came to be centred on his verses 
and the poetic vision. In painting he discovered that he had 
freedom to create forms while words had their limitations. He 
translated part of his universe of sound into the universe of 
colour. 

It is amazing how one person could combine within 
himself such diverse talents so as to make a unique and 
outstanding contribution to literature, drama, music and 
painting, establish and look after two institutions— 
Shantiniketan and Sreeniketan—and at the same time 
undertake foreign visits, almost each year, to address learned 
gatherings. Though he won the Noble Prize for Literature, 
creation of a new school of music, Rabindra Sangeet, was 
enough to make him immortal. 
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CREATIVITY AND SPIRITUALITY 
(i) Ramakrishna, Rajneesh and Mahesh Yogi 


The dominant values of a culture give shape to its creativity. 
Bhawuk (1998) has tried to show that since in India spirituality 
has been the all-pervading value, it is in this field that we find 
a number of spiritual leaders with innovative and creative 
ideas. He has given a list of 100 eminent spiritual leaders in 
the past 2,500 years. Taking the last 100 years he has selected 
three highly creative thinkers in the field of spirituality and 
has briefly described their unique contributions. These are 
Ramakrishna (1836-1886), Osho Rajneesh (1931-1990) and 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi (1917- — ). 

Ramakrishna has the distinction of practicing the world’s 
three major religions: Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. He 
was a devotee of Kali and followed the Bhakti Marg. Then he 
came across Advaita Vedanta and detaching himself from Kali, 
devoted himself to Nirvikalpa Samadhi in which he 
succeeded. Then he embraced Islam and for seven years 
lived like a Mohammedan offering namaz five times a day and 
observing other rituals. Next, he turned to Christianity, read 
the Bible and turned his mind to Christ and the Christian saints, 
Ramakrishna came to the conclusion that all three religions 
led to the same God. As Bhawuk says he is probably the only 
person in the world who practiced three religions one after 
another and tried to absorb within his own personality the 
tenets of all the three religions. 

The second person is Mahesh Yogi. His major contribution 
is to initiate scientific study of meditation. A series of studies 
were undertaken by his followers in the USA and the results, 
which were published in scientific journals, showed that during 
meditation there were significant changes in oxygen 
consumption, heart rate, skin resistance and production of 
alpha waves as shown on electroencephalogram. These 
studies helped in establishing the benefits of meditation. As 
Bhawuk says, ‘Maharishi might be credited for starting the 
process of bridging the gap between science and spiritualism.’ 
Aron and Aron (1982) have tried to interpret the Science of 
Creative Intelligence as enunciated by Maharishi in terms of 
creativity. They are of the view that any kind of stress is 
deleterious to creativity. The state of mind which is best suited 
to creativity is the quiet state. ‘Creativity, in nature or in the 
human mind, follows the law of least action; it requires minimum 
effort’ (Aron and Aron, 1982). When the mind is relaxed, 
there is free flow of information from different contexts. It 
interacts fully with what is stored in memory. This interaction 
gives rise to new ideas. The state of meditation is similar to 
the incubation stage of the thinking process. The incubation 
stage is the stress stage which leads to greater interaction 
between different aspects of knowledge giving rise to new 
ideas. 

Shear (1982) has pointed out certain interesting similarities 
between the views of Mahesh Yogi about pure and unbounded 
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consciousness and what Plato describes as the form of 
absolute beauty— 'the source of the most fruitful discourse 
and loftiest thought" (cited by Shear). Jung, in a more figurative 
way, states the same thing as, ‘For what comes after the door 
is, surprisingly enough, a boundless expanse full of 
unprecedented uncertainty, with apparently no inside and no 
outside, no here and no there, no mine and no thine, no good 
and no bad’. (Cited by Shear). All three, Mahesh Yogi, Plato 
and Jung, are talking about the same thing. The unique 
contribution of Mahesh Yogi lies in his method of attaining 
such a sate through what is now known as Transcendental 
Meditation. 

The third leader is Osho Rajneesh. He has been a 
controversial figure for linking sex to super-consciousness. 
He prescribed a new method of meditation called Dynamic 
Meditation. 

Bhawuk sums up by saying ‘India continues to innovate 
in the field of spiritualism even today as it has done in the 
past.’ 


(ii) Lord Visvakarma and Workers With Tools 


Another interesting contribution to Indian spiritualism and 
creativity is by Raina. He has written a paper on Lord 
Visvakarma, a deity who has been a source of inspiration for 
persons who work with tools. One day in a year is specially 
set apart for the worship of Visvakarma. On this day the 
carpenter pays reverence to the saw and the chisel, the 
farmer to the plough, the blacksmith to his hammer and 
bellows, and the factory worker to the machines. The artisan 
identifies himself with Visvakarma and tries to seek inspiration 
from him. 

Raina (1999b), like Lubert discussed earlier, believes that 
the creativity of the occident is product-centred while for the 
orient it is process-centred. In the process-centred creativity 
the ultimate goal is self-enlightenment. The East, according to 
Raina, is interested in the consciousness itself while the West 
is interested in the product of consciousness. 

For Hindus, as Raina says, the creative.process is seen as 
a means of recreating a vision of the divine truth; it regards 
'art as a means of experiencing a state of bliss akin to 
the absolute state of ananda or jeevanamukti release of life.’ 
(1999, p. 456). 


(iii) Maduro's Study of Painters of Nathdwara 


An interesting study of Indian painters comes from an 
American scholar, R. Maduro, who spent a year and half 
studying the painters of Nathdwara, a small town near Udaipur 
in Rajasthan. The place is famous for its temple of Sri Nathjee, 
the boy Krishna who held up Mount Govardhan as a 
protection against the heavy rain sent by infuriated Lord Indra. 
There is a painters' alley in Nathdwara called Chitrakaron- 
ki- Gali and a locality (mohalla) where, in 1969, about 150 


painters used to live and work. Maduro undertook a study of 
40 of these painters. Maduro says that in the West the artist 
starts with a blank canvas and can paint a subject in a way he 
likes. Here the theme and its representation is already fixed 
and the artist, if he wishes to innovate, has to innovate within 
this boundary. 

A very interesting finding by Maduro was the four-stage 
model of painting that he could obtain from his interviews 
with the painters. Here also the first stage is preparation but 
it differs from the West in the sense that here the artist removes 
himself symbolically from the normal world and prays for 
inspiration from Visvakarma, the patron saint of creativity. In 
the second stage the artist identifies himself with the subject 
matter of the painting. As one artist describes for a religious 
painting, ‘Only after becoming the deity in his feelings can 
the artist paint creatively’ (Maduro as cited by Lubart, 1999, 
p. 342). The third stage is that of insight similar to illumination 
and the fourth stage is social communication of personal 
realisation. The last two stages are similar to the Graham 
Wallas model of creative thinking. The artists do not talk of 
any stage akin to the incubation stage. Instead, the stages 
are seeking inspiration from the deity and identification at the 
level of feelings. 


NURTURING CREATIVITY 
(i) Teachers’ Preferences and Impact of Culture 


In 1965, Torrance undertook a cross-cultural study to find out 
how different cultures encouraged the creative talent. Torrance 
selected five countries for his study. These were the USA, 
West Germany, India, Philippines and Greece. Teachers of 
primary and secondary schools were given a checklist of 62 
characteristics of children. Some of these characteristics were 
positively related to creativity while others were likely to inhibit 
its development. The teachers were asked to check each 
characteristic that they would like to see in their children 
and to cross out those that they considered to be 
undesirable. Finally, out of all the characteristics that they 
considered desirable, they were to select five that they 
considered to be most desirable, and make a double check 
mark against them. 

In the USA and Germany, importance was given to 
‘independent in thinking’, ‘independent in judgement’ and 
‘sense of humour’. In India the traits ‘obedient’, ‘courteous’ 
and ‘doing things on time’ came in the first 10. This means 
that the teacher in India is likely to attach more importance to 
obedience and courtesy than to traits like independence in 
thinking, independence in judgement and sense of humour. It 
is natural to expect that the teachers will encourage those 
traits that they considered being important. 

This study has been replicated by Raina (1969), Tripathi 
(1972), Pachauri (1973) and others. In these studies the 
findings by Torrance were confirmed to a large extent. 


What is true about teachers is also true about parents. In 
a study by Kusum (1991) parents showed preference for 
conformance behaviour in their children, 


(iii) Fostering Creativity: Role of Instructional Material 
and Teacher 


In the USA several investigators have produced material for 
promoting creativity. Cunnington and Torrance produced a 
set of audiotapes around the lives of some great men of America 
(1973). Each tape has a number of exercises and questions to 
be answered which aims to promote creative thinking. The 
material is meant for elementary school children. A similar 
programme was produced by Feldhausen and his colleagues 
(1970). They produced a series of 28 audiotapes and named it 
the Purdue Creative Thinking Program. 

Covington and his colleagues developed the Productive 
Thinking Program (1972). Itis also known as Sixteen Creativity 
Tasks. The programme is meant for fifth- and sixth-grade 
children. It comprises 16 programmed booklets which are self- 
administered. Each booklet presents a story in the form of a 
mystery, which has to be solved. 

Williams (1972) has designed a model for imparting creative 
education for elementary classes from pre-primary to sixth 
grade. He has givenit the title A Total Creativity Program for 
Individualising and Humanising the Learning Process. It has 
three aspects: (1) subject matter content, (2) classroom 
teaching strategy and (3) student behaviour change through 
divergent thinking process. The advantage in Williams's 
programme is that it includes subject content and that would 
make it more acceptable to the teacher for implementation in 
the classroom. 

In India some work has been done by several investigators. 
A few of them are: Nirpharke (1978), Jarial (1984), Patel (1987), 
Bhaskara (1990) and Gulati (1999, 2000). 

Nirpharke has developed a programme of training 
based on observation, inquiry, divergent production and 
appreciation. 

Jarial has developed verbal and non-verbal material for 
promoting creativity. The verbal material is based on the immediate 
environment of the child including home, school and society. 
The non-verbal included sketches and geometrical figures 

Bhaskara has developed creativity training material in 
Kannada for class sixth. The material has eight components: 
consequences (what would happen if ...2); solving puzzles; 
solving riddles; solving divergent problems; solving mystery 
plots; story writing: finding an unusual title of a story; filling 
gaps in the story; completing the story; developing a story 
from an imaginative idea that is presented; poem writing (on 
lines similar to story writing); and riddle construction. These 
materials were tried both in rural and urban areas and were 
found to be effective in raising the level of creativity. 

Gulati (1999) has developed 60 activities for the primary 
and upper primary stage. These are similar to the work done 
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by Williams. Each activity begins with a creative objective 
like *to encourage flexibility’, or ‘to encourage curiosity’. This 
is followed by the name of the school subject, the stage for 
which it is intended (which would be primary or upper primary) 
and finally the procedure to be followed by the teacher. Fifteen 
teaching strategies have been planned and the teacher in 
adopting the procedure could include one or two of these 
strategies. 
Patel (1987; Buch, 1991) translated and adapted the Purdue 
Creative Thinking Programme in Gujarati. Eighteen programmes 
were translated and seven similar programmes were added. 
Singh (1983) used Flanders Interaction Analysis Scale to 
study the role of teacher in creativity and found that creative 
teachers ask divergent questions and use pause for arousing 
students’ thinking while teaching. Deshmukh (1984) in his 
study used the Classroom Observation Schedule by Denny. 


(iv) Experimental Studies on Promotion of Creativity 


A number of experiments have been conducted to see how 
creative methods could promote creativity. Torrance (1986) 
examined 142 studies on promotion of creativity that were 
conducted up to 1972 and again 166 studies conducted up to 
1983. He found a success rate of 72 per cent in the studies up 
to 1972 and of 68 per cent in studies conducted up to 1983. He 
found the highest success rate in studies that followed Osborn- 
Parnes Problem Solving Procedure or its modifications. 

One is by A. Talegaonkar (1984; Buch, 1991) and the other 
is by J.H. Mandal (1992; Buch, 2000). In the case of 
Talegaonkar, the study was done in the IX grade and the 
experimental group was trained in creative problem solving. 
The time devoted to the experimental variable was only 18 
hours in a period of six months. Stretching the programme so 
thinly with wide gaps may be the reason for its lack of success. 
Mandal also did the study on the IX class. The subjects chosen 
were literature, science and mathematics and a creative 
programme was developed on selected topics. Though there 
was no significant gain in the composite creativity score, in 
the non-verbal test there was gain by the experimental group. 
In another study, S.N. Tripathi, and M. Shukla (Buch, 2000) 
used the streamlined scoring system by Torrance and Ball. 
They found that though there was gain in other dimensions, 
there was no gain in originality (Buch, 2000). Originality 
constitutes the heart of creativity and the investigators would 
do well to examine the gains, if any, not only in the composite 
score on creativity but also for originality separately. 

Out of the 17 research studies cited above, 9 of these were 
on IX class and the remaining were on middle and primary 
classes. Brainstorming was used in four of the studies: R.P. 
Patel (Buch, 1991), J.R. Jawaharlal (Buch, 1991), H.R. Shan 
(Buch, 2000) and M.N. Deshmukh (1984). In some others, a 
creative thinking programme was used. M.J. Amin (Buch, 1991) 
and J.Z. Patel (Buch, 1991), as stated earlier, used the Creative 
Thinking Programme, a major part of which was a translation 
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and adaptation of the Purdue Creative Thinking Programme. 
A few others developed their own programmes. There are 


mathematics, biology 
Itis a little difficult to introduce an experimental variable if 
it is not related to school subjects and is meant for selected 
students in the experimental and the control group. Srivastava, 
Sushila and R. Srilatha (1993) introduced an enrichment 
programme for 70 gifted elementary school children. This 
programme comprised discussion, creative writing, problem 
solving and creative art. For implementing the programme, 
they had to organise it during free periods, after school hours 
and during holidays. On the other hand, Deshmukh who used 
i ing could easily use it in subject classes as he had 
chosen problems for brainstorming from two school 
subjects—Marathi and social sciences. In Marathi, the lessons 
pertained to prose, poetry, composition and games. In social 
sciences, the topics chosen were caste and classes, Indian 
culture, population and the effect of geographic factors on 
human life. All these topics could easily come within the 
purview of regular teaching of school subjects. Another thing 
that Deshmukh did was that for the experimental group he 
selected the teaching period that was followed by recess so 
that, if needed, he could extend the duration of the period. 
Thus, it is seen that in most of the cases there was increase 
in creativity scores. How was this brought about? Did the 
exercises and problems that were given bring about an increase 
in the creative functioning as such or did they bring only an 
increase in divergent thinking, which was reflected in higher 
scores in the creativity tests? More studies are needed to 
answer this question. Raina (1991) has questioned the one- 
sided emphasis on divergent thinking in creativity tests. 
Probably, creative programmes remove some blocks to 
thinking and this is partially responsible for higher scores in 
creativity tests. Teresa, M. Amabile (1998) wrote an interesting 
article titled ‘How to Kill Creativity’. To this she adds 
sarcastically in the next line: ‘Keep doing what you are doing’. 
The whole educational programme with its emphasis on 
memorisation and selective study for scoring high marks in 
the examination and similar elements come in the way of natural 
development of creativity and imagination. In the experimental 
programme, some of these impediments to creativity are 
removed and this may be partially responsible for increase in 
creativity scores. 


SOME ISSUES IN RESEARCH ON CREATIVITY 


Liegise Buno (1989; M.B. Buch, 2000) has made a study of 
researches in creativity in Indian schools and found that the 
focus has been only on intellectual creativity. Areas like social 
leadership, constructive skills and performing arts have hardly 
been touched upon. Case studies and longitudinal studies 
are also rare. 


Another shortcoming of creative researches is that the 
investigators have given their main attention to statistical 
analysis of the data, with little concern about how the research 
will be implemented in the classroom. Most of the research 
studies do not describe the experimental variable in sufficient 
detail so that a teacher who reads the report could implement 
it in the classroom. Recently, a journalist who saw me carrying 
the voluminous survey reports of research in education asked? 
‘How many of these have been actually implemented?’ What 
answer could I give him? This brings us to the question: ‘Are 
researches in education done only to earn a Ph.D. degree, for 
publication in a journal or do they aim to bring about an 
improvement in the quality of education?’ This issue also 
figured in three regional seminars organised in 1995, 1996 and 
1997, in Tokyo and Bangkok under the UNESCO-NIER 
programme. The view that emerged was ‘that more needs to 
be done in the Asia-Pacific region to improve the bridge 
between educational researchers, policy makers and 
practitioners to help a closer interaction between these 
partners to occur. . > (NIER Newsletter, November 2000). It 
may be stated that some effort is being made in this 
direction. Mehdi brought out a publication in 1977, Creativity 
in Teaching and Learning. It gives some practical suggestions 
for the teachers. Another book, published in 1996 by the 
NCERT and edited by Gulati, is Education for Creativity. lt 
discusses some lesson plans for promoting creativity, which 
the teacher can adopt in the classroom. One 
special issue of Journal of Indian Education (Vol. 26, 
November 2000) on ‘Creativity in School Education’ was 
brought out by the NCERT. It discusses how creative teaching 
in different school subjects can be introduced in the classroom. 
In 1999, NCTE brought out a monograph, Nurturing 
Creativity, by Tripathi. Two interesting booklets on promotion 
of creativity were written in Marathi by Ahsok Nirpharke 
(19952 and 1995b). There is need for similar material and its 
wider dissemination to bring about a change in the teaching 
practices. 

Apart from lack of sustained efforts to implement researches 
on creativity in the classroom, another shortcoming that has 
been noticed is that researchers have failed to derive theoretical 
concepts about creativity from the investigations that they 
have carried out. Raina has rightly pointed out that ‘Indian 
research workers have to realise that the significance of a 
research result in creativity is not to be found in the statistics 
that spawn it but in the ideas and expectations that vitalise it’ 
(Buch, 1991, p. 472). 

It is a good sign that some of the Indian researchers are 
now turning to Indian philosophy and Indian culture to 
find out some key ideas and concepts that have a firm hold on 
our thinking and which continue to guide us. This, like 
transcendental meditation, will provide us with new and vital 
ideas that will help us to make our unique contribution to this 
field. 
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CURRICULUM LOAD 


S.K. Yadav 


The concern about curriculum load has been voiced time and 
again after introducing the new curriculum in schools. The 
curriculum framers assert that in order to modernise the 
curriculum, they have to take note of the latest development 
in the disciplines on the one hand and on the other they have 
to ensure comparability with international standards, In their 
opinion, inadequate infrastructural facilities, faulty methods 
of teaching; lack of motivation and seriousness on the part of 
teachers, under-utilisation of available facilities, absence of 
appropriate management and supervision system are 
responsible for the perception of curriculum load. On the 
other hand, teachers generally blame the curriculum framers 
who, according to them, are not adequately familiar with the 
ground realities in the schools and, therefore, in some cases 
fail to match properly the cognitive demands of the content 
with the level of children’s cognitive development. 

The question of curriculum load has been engaging the 
attention of educationists, parents, teachers and students in 
many countries of the world for quite some time. In India, the 
problem was first felt in 1975 soon after the introduction of the 
new curriculum under the 10+2 pattern of education. This 
system was recommended by the Education Commission 
(1964-66) for making school curriculum more challenging to 
students. The commission also recommended that for the first 
seven years of schooling, there should be undifferentiated 
course of general education for all. Of those who want to 
continue their studies after class VII, an estimated 20 per cent 
are expected to be provided with full-time or part-time 
vocational education. The remaining 80 per cent of the pupils 
at school should continue to receive general education for a 
further period of three years without any diversification of 
studies, but with provision of courses at two levels. 

The recommendations of the commission were considered 
by the Government of India and a resolution on National Policy 
on Education was adopted in 1968 after its approval by 
Parliament. The major recommendations were regarding the 
adoption of 10+2+3 pattern of education and vocationalisation 
of secondary education. 

The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare appointed 
an expert group in 1973 to develop a curriculum for the 10+2 
pattern. The group prepared an Approach Paper in 1975 which 
was widely circulated in the country to elicit opinions of 
different sections of the society. On the basis of consensus, 
a publication entitled “The Curriculum for the Ten Year 


School—A Framework” was published by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) in 
1975. The curriculum framework recommended study of mother 
tongue, mathematics, environmental studies, work experience, 
health and physical education and arts at the primary stage. 
At the secondary stage, it recommended study of three 
languages, mathematics, science, social sciences, art, health 
and physical education and work experience. It was envisaged 
that the content of social sciences would be drawn from history, 
geography, civics and economics and that of science from 
physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. 


ISHWAR BHAI J. PATEL REVIEW COMMITTEE 


The syllabi and textbooks prepared by the NCERT in 1975 
evoked criticism from the teachers, parents and children. The 
main criticism was regarding the load of curriculum on children. 
The President of the NCERT appointed a committee in 1977 
under the Chairmanship of Ishwarbhai J. Patel to review the 
syllabi and textbooks of the NCERT. The committee 
recommended that at least one elective subject should be 
provided outside the broad framework of general education. 
Thus, the study of ‘Arts’, a compulsory area of curriculum in 
the NCERT document, was transferred to the list of elective 
subjects. The ‘Economics’ component was deleted from the 
compulsory area of social sciences and included in the list of 
optionals. The committee further recommended the provision 
of alternative courses in science and mathematics. Besides, 
on recommendation of various subject groups, the committee 
suggested deletion of many lessons and chapters from the 
textbooks of different subjects. The committee strongly 
represented the introduction of Socially Useful Productive 
Work and emphasised that non-formal education needs to be 
encouraged. 


NCERT WORKING GROUP ON CURRICULUM 
LOAD (1983) 


In view of the persistent dissatisfaction with the existing syllabi 
and textbooks, NCERT set up a Working Group in 1983 to 
examine the whole question afresh. Besides analysing the 
syllabi and textual materials used in Delhi, Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka, the group also took note of 
the available facilities, curricular provisions, impact of 
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examination system on curriculum transaction, instructional 
techniques, nature and quantum of homework as factors 
having a bearing on the question of curriculum load. On the 
basis of result of the study, the Working Group concluded 
that: (i) the failure to provide the prerequisites for the effective 
transaction of curriculum; (ii) problems of educational 
management and resource constraints; (iii) lack of order and 
system in any aspect of curriculum development and 
implementation, including that of homework assignment; and 
(iv) the poor quality of curriculum transaction contributes 
significantly to the problem of curriculum load. 

The findings of the study also suggested that the problem 
of curriculum load is also a social problem having roots in the 
high aspirations of students and parents and in the widespread 
spirit of competition which permeates all walks of our social 
life; the present system of examination with its emphasis on 
memorisation is responsible to a great extent for the problem 
of curriculum load. The study also indicated that at times, 
errors of judgement on the part of curriculum designers with 
regard to matching the cognitive demands of the subject matter 
with the students, maturity level leads to the problem of 
curriculum load; and the desire to include more content in 
order to raise educational standards, sometimes makes the 
curriculum ambitious and too heavy. 

On the basis of the findings, the Working Group recom- 
mended that: 


G) The curriculum should be developed keeping in view 
the majority of students, teachers and physical 
facilities available in most schools. There is need to 
check unnecessary disparities and elitism arising out 
of the prescribed curriculum. 

(i) Information load, specially at the earlier stages, should 
be kept at a minimum. At the higher level also, practice 
of competitive overloading of information in the 
textbooks should be avoided. It is recommended that 
there should not be more than two textbooks for 
classes I and II. 

(ii) At least 33 per cent of the instructional time should 
be allocated for the teaching of mother tongue/ 
regional language at the primary stage because 
proficiency in language skills will equip the child to 
learn the content of other subjects with ease. At the 
primary stage, the mother tongue should be the 
medium of instruction. 

(iv) Teaching of formal skills of reading and writing should 
not be attempted before the age of five. But informal, 
joyful pre-primary schooling may be introduced, 
particularly for the first generation learners. 

(v) The language and the writing style followed in the 
textbooks should be easily intelligible to students. 
Books written in simple language help the pupils to 
learn things better and in less time. The non-language 
books should reinforce the linguistic abilities of pupils 
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and should in no case pose additional problems of 
comprehension for them. When books prepared in 
one language are translated into another language, 
artificial and mechanical translation should be avoided 
When translation needs to be done, the help of 
practicing teachers should be obtained. 

Quality of education should not be equated with the 
quantum of curriculum contents. For the development 
of creative thinking, it is better to cover a few topics 
more intensively rather than providing superficial 
knowledge of too many things. 

Since curriculum development is a continuous 
process, it should be evaluated periodically and recast 
in its totality, NCERT should provide academic 
guidance to the state education departments for 
evaluation of their curricula, particularly from the point 
of view of load. 

Minimum facilities for teaching-learning, such as 
chalk, blackboard, books, source books, maps, charts, 
models should be provided in every school. Absence 
of these facilities increases the load of curriculum for 
pupils and teachers. 

Overcrowding in classes increases the work load of 
teachers, which affects adversely the quality of 
curriculum transaction. They may give rise to the 
problem of curriculum load. The optimum number of 
pupils in a class should be around 35. 

The Department of Education should ensure 220 
working days out of which there should be at least 
190 instructional days. Duration of a school day 
should at least be six hours out of which five hours 
should be available for transaction of curriculum. 
Lack of order and system in any aspect of human life 
makes things heavier and more difficult than they are. 
This is also true in the case of homework and periodical 
tests. It should be made obligatory on the part of 
school to prepare and display in each class an agreed 
timetable for homework assignment and for the 
conduct of periodical/unit tests. It is further 
recommended that no formal homework should be 
assigned at the primary stage. 

Since the teacher is the major single factor in fostering 
teaching and learning, it is desirable that he should 
be suitably trained to discharge his duties effectively. 
Therefore, curriculum for pre-service training both for 
elementary and secondary stage should be 
simultaneously updated and intensified. Training 
strategies should be designed in such a way that the 
trainees are adequately prepared to handle the revised 
school curriculum. Mushroom growth of sub- 
standard teacher-training colleges should be checked. 
In-service training programmes should be organised 
on a continuing basis to help the teachers update 
their knowledge in content as well as in pedagogy. 


However, it may take a very long time to provide in- 
service training to teachers through regular contact 
programmes. Teacher guide or curriculum 
supplements should be made available to all the 
teachers. Proper use of mass media should be made 
in a big way for the continuing education of teachers. 

(xiv) There should be no public examination till class VIII. 
Internal formative and summative evaluation should 
be carried continuously with a view to diagnose the 
pupil's weakness in learning. Subsequently, remedial 
teaching for those pupils who lag behind in some 
aspect of leaming should be considered as part of 
their regular work load. 


ACHARYA RAMAMURTI COMMITTEE 


Acharya Ramamurti Committee (1990) appointed by 
Government of India to review the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, considered the problem of school bag and 
enunciated some fundamental principles of reduction of 
curriculum load on children. Referring to the problem, the 
committee stated that: "The theme, in fact a serious problem, 
which is referred to and complained about universally by the 
teachers, students, parents and educationists is the "load of 
the school bag". This problem is often picturesquely presented 
as creating hunch back out of the school children and as 
relieving the children of the joys of learning, literally making 
the learning process burdensome’. 

After considering the matter in all its aspects, the committee 
suggested that (i) the knowledge in different disciplines needs 
to be viewed in an integrated manner, rather than in watertight 
compartments. By doing this it would be possible to avoid 
unnecessary repetition of facts; (ii) there is over-dependence 
on textbook-based learning, rather than on inculcating efficient 
reading habits and capabilities of self-learning. Emphasis on 
supplementary reading material and library work as important 
elements in school education can help in reducing exclusive 
dependence on textbooks, without losing the quality of 
education; (iii) the present syllabus over-emphasises 
memorisation and recall of information. Concept formation and 
understanding of basic principles is invariably underplayed. 
A shift in the emphasis from mere information to concepts 
and principles would make it possible to eliminate the irrelevant 
material from the textbooks; (iv) at present the curriculum at 
the +2 level is used to put pressure on the designing of 
curriculum in the middle and primary schools. What is needed 
instead is to view primary and middle-level curricula as a self- 
sufficient package of knowledge, aptitude and skills with which 
child can go into the ‘World of Work" and continue self-learning 
throughout life; (v) the entire curriculum needs to be 
reorganised to give due emphasis to not only all dimensions 
of the cognitive domain but also to affective domain and 
psycho-motor skills; and (vi) the classroom learning is 
invariably alienated from what the child learns from home and 
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the socacty. Thes frexyoceiiy roait in avosdabic repetition. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE (1992) 


To concretise the policy guidelines (NPE, 1986), the NCERT 
brought out National Curriculum for Elementary and Secondary 
Education in 1988 and also prepared model syllabi and 
textbooks in all subjects for classes I to XIL But there have 
been frequent complaints that the new curriculum and »yllabi 
put a great burden on chikiren. Therefore, the Government of 
India appointed a committee in March 1992 under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Yashpal to suggest ways and means to 
reduce the load on students while improving the quality of 
learning. Some important recommendations are: (1) the process 
of curriculum framing and preparation of textbooks be 
decentralised so as to increase teachers’ involvement in these 
tasks. Voluntary organisations, local and village level, block 
and district level bodies to be involved in curriculum 
development; (ii) besides experts, more teachers and scientists 
should be involved in the preparation of textbooks; (iii) 
appropriate legislative and administrative measures be 
adopted to regulate the opening and functioning of early 
childhood education institutions. Norms for granting 
recognition to private schools be made more stringent; (iv) a 
separate timetable for the assignment of homework and for 
the usc of textbooks and notebooks be prepared by the school 
and be made known to the children in advance: (v) the existing 
norm for teacher-pupil ratio, i.e. 1:40 should be enforced and 
attempt should be made to reduce this to 1:30, at least in the 
primary classes as a basis for future educational planning; 
(vi) greater use of the electronic media be made use of for the 
creation of child-centred social ethos in the country; (vii) the 


The issue of curriculum load has been discussed in NCFSE, 
2000. It suggests that obsolete and redundant content should 
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be taken out without affecting the overall continuity of the 
concepts. The load can also be reduced by removing the 
mismatch between the developmental capacities of the children 
on the one hand and the curricular expectations and teaching- 
learning methods on the other. Undue emphasis on homework, 
the memorisation of a large number of facts, overlapping 
concepts and topics in the syllabi will have to be removed. 
There also has to be a shift from the content to the processes 
of learning. Teaching shall have to be a geared to making 
students ‘learn how to learn’. This in itself has implications 
for both the pre-service as well as the in-service teacher 
preparation programmes. The load can also be taken off by 
encouraging innovative evaluation practices which test 
abilities like comprehension, application and analysis followed 
by timely remediation. A holistic rather than fragmented 


approach may be followed to reduce the curriculum load, 

It can be concluded that the problem of curriculum load 
was felt more in our country after the introduction of the new 
curriculum in 1975. Many committees and working groups like 
Ishwar Bhai Review Committee (1977), NCERT Working Group 
on Curriculum Load (1983), Acharya Ramamurthi Committee 
(1990) and National Advisory Committee (1992) were set up to 
reduce the curriculum load. Various recommendations were 
made from time to time to solve this problem. The National 
Curriculum Framework for School Education (2000) has also 
discussed this issue. It has suggested that undue homework, 
overlapping of concepts and facts in textbooks and 
memorisation of a large number of facts, etc. should be avoided, 
The teachers should be trained through pre-service and in- 
service education programmes to face this problem. 
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DARSANAS: EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Subrayan Peri 


ESSENCE 


Vedic texts are in verse form, while philosophical systems 
(darsanas) and Sastras, written latter to Vedas, are in sutra 
(formula) form, i.e., highly systematic, and rich in reasoning 
and hence establish universal truths logically. Darsanam 
shows a way to attain the ‘ultimate truth’. There are about a 
dozen significant darsanas in which we find educational 
concepts and constructs: teacher, student, theme, learning 
theories, teaching theories, research methods, teaching 
methods, teaching skills, etc. Specific and significant 
contributions of darsanas to education are: A learning theory 
by name; learning by Aptavakyam; a teaching theory known 
as Anubandhacatusthaya; and Upasana and Vipasana 
techniques for the development of consciousness to the fourth 
state. 

Among these Anubandhacatusthaya is already known 
to us through Bruner’s teaching theory but the other two are 
yet to be explored by the modern psychologists and 
educationists. 

‘Did the Oriental Philosophies have a real impact on 
the development of scientific psychology, specifically in 
America? The evidence is clearly affirmative’ (Stagner, 1988). 
Paranjape (1984) noted that there were two major currents 
in Indian philosophy in its early history: Yoga and Vedanta. 
Let us examine the above statements in the context of 
Darsanas. 

Vedas are the first written record on the globe. According 
to Indian theories Vedas have no author. They are verbal 
testimonies. They flowed from the mouth of Brahman. The 
literal meaning of Veda is to be known. Vedas are the basis of 
entire Hinduism and its derivatives. After Vedic period, we 
find systems of Indian philosophy and Sastras in Sanskrit 
literature. If Vedas are compositions, philosophical and sastric 
texts are in formulae type, systematic and highly logical. They 
are rich in reasoning and hence established the universal 
truths. 

Man finds himself in possession of certain convictions 
which, roughly speaking, he calls as knowledge. He finds that 
all his convictions are not of the same value, and that he has 
to distinguish them as true or false by systematic reflection 
concerning knowledge, and which takes knowledge of ‘Self’ 
as the object of science is epistemology. We all know that 
epistemology is a branch of philosophy, i.e., darsana. Asa 


science of knowledge, epistemology has to be considered in 
its relation to such other sciences as metaphysics, psychology, 
and logic. In order to discuss the validity of various means of 
knowledge, epistemology has to depend upon analysis of the 
mental process. As such, it is an enquiry into the nature of the 
pramana, i.e., instruments of acquiring knowledge. 

There is evidence of curiosity, hair-splitting, and heated 
discussions in ancient Indian philosophy regarding the nature 
of knowledge, instruments of knowledge, and knowledge 
acquisition. In modern psychology also we have a dominating 
enquiry on learning which deals with acquisition of knowledge, 
i.e. learning. About 30 significant theories have been so far 
put forth to understand the process of learning. 


MEANING 


In Indian literature the philosophical systems are known as 
Darsanas. The word is derived from the root drsir, which means 
to show the way, i.e., to Moksha. For a modern educationist or 
psychologist, the study of darsanas is fascinating in the sense 
that the darsanas cast a laser beam on learning theories. It 
doesn't mean that they didn't have other aspects of educative 
process, but greater emphasis is on learning theories, teaching 
theories and development of consciousness. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Let us trace out the development and content of the darsanas. 
The Vedic speculations were essentially polytheisic in nature. 
They were based on one faith that hymns were designated to 
propitiate the Gods so that they could extend their sheltering 
wings over men. Later it was grasped by holy people that the 
Gods were only personifications of the fundamental reality. 
Guha (1968) concluded that the polytheism of the Vedas gave 
place to monotheism or pantheism, and the Vedic Brahman 
condensed to one entry of the whole world, the Upanishadic 
Brahman, i.e., Atman (Soul). Moksha (Salvation), Samsara 
(Metempsychosis) and Karma (Deeds) are the three basic 
concepts on which entire Hindu philosophy was spun. A 
proper understanding of their relationship is possible if we 
reverse the order and look at them. Deeds lead to samsara. 
Samsara when properly understood as misery and grief paves 
the way to the Moksha, which is nothing but the realisation of 
Brahman. 
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The basic assumption for any Hindu philosophy is that 
human life is full of sufferings and grief. There is no happiness 
in the world. Whatever we feel as happiness is not happiness. 
To be freed from the bondage one should have proper 
guidance. This guidance has been given by the six systems of 
Indian philosophy, popularly known as shad-darsanam. It 
should be understood that the Vedas and the Upanishads 
represent intuitive knowledge, which in later periods gave 
place to rational knowledge. 


SIX SYSTEMS 


Max Muller (1899) oversimplified the content of the six systems. 
Nyaya is logic as promulgated by Gowtama in five Adhyayas 
(lessons). Its object is knowledge of the nature of the 16 
padarthas by means of name, definition, and examination. 
There is also the Vaisesika philosophy in 10 lessons, 
promulgated by Kanada. Its object is to establish their 
similarities and dissimilarities. The Mimamsa is two-fold, viz., 
the Karma-Mimamsa (work-philosophy) and the Sariraka 
Mimamsa (philosophy of the embodied spirit). The Karma- 
Mimamsa has been bought out by the venerable Jaimini in 12 
chapters. Next follows the Sarira-Mimamsa consisting of four 
chapters. Its object is to make clear the one-ness of Brahman, 
i.e., Atman (self), and to exhibit the rules which teach the 
investigation (of it) by means of Vedic study, i.e., it is, in fact, 
much more than what we call a system of philosophy than the 
Purva-Mimamsa and is quoted with different names, such as 
Uttara-Mimamsa, Brahma-Mimamsa, Vedanta, etc. The chief 
object of Samkhya philosophy is to teach the difference 
between the prakrti and the purusha and thereby attainment 
of Moksha. The chief objective of Yoga is to achieve 
concentration by arresting all wandering thoughts and thereby 
attainment of Moksha. 

The unifying factor in all the darsanas is that all of them 
attempt to understand and attain Moksha. Moksha is the apex 
of the hierarchy—Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. The 
word Dharma used here is not ‘religion’ as we use in India 
today. 

Every darsana at its outset discussed the goal, subject 
matter, learning strategies and ways for attaining the goal. 
Thus we find the study of learning strategies or theories in 
the discussion of Pramanas. According to them, Pramana is 
the mode of acquisition of knowledge (in which conative and 
affective domains are included). 


APPROACH 


Approach of the darsanas except the Carvaka is macro, in 
contrast to modern education or psychology (Peri, 2002). In 
modern Western psychology or education we suppose one 
human life from the conception (of the zygote) to the cremation 
(disassociation of the body) as a unit whereas ancient 
darsanas assume the life of an individual in a ‘transmigratory’ 


process. The zygote has its a priori and the cumulative 
experiences of this life has its ‘Brought Forward’ to the next 
zygote. The *Samskaras' (impressions) formed in one birth 
will form the basis of behaviour for the next birth. If for a 
psycho-analyst the early childhood experiences shape the 
adult behaviour, for darsanas cumulative experiences 
(Vasanas) of the previous births shape adult behaviour. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Indian philosophy has about a dozen systems divided into 
two groups—theistic and atheistic. Those systems that accept 
the testimony of Vedas are theistic while those who don't 
accept the testimony are atheistic. Nastiko Vedanindakah. 
Vaisesika, Nyaya, Samkhya, Yoga, Purva-Mimamsa and 
Vedanta are theistic systems and Bauddha, Jaina, Carvaka, 
Arhata, Digambara, Sowma are athestic systems. 

The darsanas can in modern terminology be classified into 
three classes based on their tours of the subject. Of course, all 
of them have a common theme: ‘Moksha’. Vaisesika and 
Nyaya systems are the material sciences, for they define 
Moksha as the ultimate knowledge of the universe. They 
choose analysis of the matter from atoms, or still subtle one, 
to the ultimate, i.e. Brahman. It is a study of the substance as 
we define physics and chemistry. Method of study is analytico- 
synthetic and emphasis is on ‘inference’ rather than on other 
Pramanas as we do in material sciences. They give emphasis 
to ‘Pancavayavakyam’ which is nothing but our scientific 
method. 

The second set consists of two systems—Samkhya and 
Yoga. Emphasis is on Moksha from the point of view of mental 
development. Samkhya and Yoga are complimentary systems. 
Samkhya lays philosophical or conceptual base and Yoga 
emphasises practical aspect. Samkhyas analysed mental make- 
up along with physiology whereas Yoga developed a system 
of the development of mind from physiological level (simple 
reflexes) to the highest spiritual level (the fourth state of 
consciousness). Their chief method was clinical, i.e. symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and remedial as applied to Samsara 
(Vijnana Bhikshu) 

The third set has two systems—Purva-Mimamsa and 
Uttara-Mimamsa, which are ‘spiritual sciences’. The constant 
practices of the nervous system, i.e., performing yagyas, etc., 
as directed by the scriptures leads to the elevation of the 
individual to the highest spiritual point. Vedanta school 
emphasises knowledge of Brahman which leads to Moksha. 

Thus the order of the six systems is also arranged in tune 
to their hierarchy: physical, mental and spiritual. The Bauddhas 
accepting these classifications had their priority on 
sociological tint. 

There seems a striking resemblance in the two—Indian 
philosophy (darsanas) and Western psychology regarding 
the enquiry of learning. Darsanas accept six ways of acquiring 
knowledge, known as six Pramanas: Pratyaksham 


(Perception), Anumanam (Inference), Upamanam (Analogy), 
and Sabdah (Verbal testimony), Arthapatti (Presumption), and 
Anupalabdhi (Negation). In the West, we have two broad 
families of learning theories—S-R theories and cognitive-field 
theories—to explain the process of learning. Any researcher 
in this field can infer a vague correspondence between these 
two approaches. Western psychology developed perception 
and inference as means of learning for a longer period. Dollard 
and Miller (1950) hinted that imitation and verbal instruction 
are also ways of learning. ‘Bandura’ (1966) experimented a 
great on imitation learning. We may call it as learning by 
analogy. Verbal testimony learning can be developed into a 
learning theory in the framework of Western concepts, 
methodology, and experimentation. 


Darsanam Accepted Pramanas No. of Pramana 
Carvaka Perception 1 
Vaisesika and Baudha + Inference 2 
Samkhya Yoga and Jainism + Aptavakyam 3 
Nyaya + Analogy 4 
Purva- and Uttara-Mimamsa + Negation +Presumption 6 


Thus in its historical development Aptavakyam has been 
evolved and maintained by the six systems. From a modern 
point of view there is importance of Aptavakyam as a learning 
strategy, the reason being that like the evolution of Indian 
learning theories gradually, in the West also we have not 
attempted Aptavakyam as a learning strategy or theory. Even 
today it has not attained the status of a learning theory though 
its influence is there on animal and human learning. Thus 
learning by Aptavakyam can be developed into a full-fledged 
learning theory. 


STYLE 


All the darsanas follow the Sutra-Bhasya and Vartika style. 
The originator of the system writes the theme in ‘formulae’, 
Bhasya describes, explains, narrates, sets examples, etc., and 
Vartika passes its judgements on the sutras, extends or 
contradicts the meaning of the sutras. Thus Vartika tells the 
meaning of sutras, supplements or contradicts the sutras. 
The research methodology followed was mainly intuitive 
supplemented by experimental and clinical methods. As Capra 
(1984) rightly pointed out that their approach to research is 
from inner to outer in contrast to the modern scientist. Their 
direction was synthesis to analysis and whole to parts. Itisan 
esoteric enquiry rather than scientific, but realising the goals. 


CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


Coming to the present theme, darsana literature has the 
following educational concepts and constructs: teacher, 
teacher training, student, methods of research, teaching 
methodology, teaching skills, teaching theories, learning 
theories, etc. 
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(a) Teacher and Student 


As in any Indian context guru has the highest position in the 
educative process; the darsanas have also given the same 
position to the teacher. Generally the first teacher of the school 
would be its promulgator. For example, Kanada for Nyaya 
system. There is an interesting story behind his name. The 
Sanskrit word kanada literally means one who eats atoms 
(kanan atti), i.e., originator of this school has taken kana 
(= atom) as unit of the world and wanted to explain the world 
in terms of atomic and sub-atomic form. So he was called as 
kanada. They say that he has eaten kanas as food while 


Six systems of darsanas accepted Sabda (Aptavakyam) 
as a learning theory. Apta in the context of teaching-learning 
process is ‘guru’ himself. This shows that teacher's role in 
teaching-learning is important. This doesn't mean that a 
student occupies a secondary or less important role. In their 
educational system monitorial teaching is in-built in which a 
student of a certain level acts as teacher to the preceding 
levels. Again, the first student of the gurukula enjoys the 
status of ‘Acharya Desiya', almost equal to acharya. 
Thus at that time there is no rigid role for teachers or 
students. Thus teacher-training was in-built in their 
educational system. A teacher can be a student while a 
student can be a teacher. In fact, they say that a learned one 
learns throughout his life (ajivanam adhite viprah), i.e. 
student throughout his life. 

Vedantasara prescribed six qualities for a student. Sama, 
(restraining of outgoing mental processes), dama (restraining 
of the external sense organs), uparati (withdrawing of self), 
titiksha (forbearance), samadhana (self-settledness) and 
sraddha (faith). 


(b) Methods of Teaching 
The main teaching methods followed were: 


Deductive-inductive method (in the Sutra style), 

Laboratory method (as witnessed in Yagas), 

. Lecturing (in gurukulas), 

. Analytico-synthetic method (as in Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika systems predominantly), 

5. Demonstration (while performing Yoga and Yaga), 

and 
6. Problem-solving method ( while establishing in own 
theory or refuting the others). 


Bor 


(c) Teaching Skills 


Description; Explanation; Questioning; Narration; Story- 
telling; Elaborating; Critical incident; Setting examples; 
Discussion; Debate. 
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(d) Learning Theories 


Trial and error; Classical conditioning; Operant conditioning; 
Observation and imitation; Insight; Intuition; Aptavakyam. 


(e) Methods of Educational Research 


1. Historical Method (Purana is Pramana for some 
philosophers) 

2. Experimental Method (Pancavayavakyam 
establishing cause-effect relation) 

3. Clinical Method (with steps: symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and remedial measures for Samsara as 
given by Vijnanabhikshu. 


Here it should be noted that the author does not find 
evidence for survey but there may be. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF DARSANAS TO MODERN 
EDUCATION 


L A Theory of Learning, viz., learning by Aptavakyam, 

2. A Theory of Teaching, viz., Anubandhacatusthayam, 
and 

3. Development of Consciousness by Upasana and 
Vipasana. 


Theory of Aptavakyam Learning 


Let us trace the psychological process of Aptavakyam learning 
from the Western point of view and their terminology. The 
organism right from the early stages of life (all through the 
language developmental process), gets conditioned to the 
injunctive mood words. The moment it listens to the word 
with injective mood, it automatically strikes its mind that it 
has to act. Normally, people convey their intentions through 
language which contains sentences. When sentences are used 
in other than injunctive mood they convey only a statement, 
but when the verb is in injunctive mood, by conditioning, the 
organism is forced to act or avoid an act according to meaning 
conveyed by root of that word. For example when I say ‘write’ 
all hundred students of my class take their pens. This is by 
conditioning. If I say wrote, will write, or writing, etc., they are 
not ready for action but simply listen. 

In Sanskrit language injunctive mood is denoted by affixes 
lin, lot, tavya and aniyar, suffixes when the verb is the said 
mood the listener acts. It is this psycho-linguistic principle 
that underlies the process of Aptavakyam learning. 

On applying this psycho-linguistic principle of verbal 
conditioning to the situation of learning in the framework of 
modern psychology, we get an organism which has a need if it 
is in a problematic situation seeking a solution. It is assumed 
that it has been equipped with some entry behaviour. The 
organism approaches a person (apta) with some degree of 


belief in him. The apta communicates the solution to the 
organism with the help of sentences in which the verb is in 
injunctive mood. The affixes of the predicate instigate the 
motivated organism to act, which results in change of persona- 
lity, i.e. learning. Psychological representation is given below. 


Problematic Situation 


Organism Belief Apta 
Entry Behaviour 
Modification of Behaviour Attitudinal Change 


Gives Solution to the Problem 
Change in Personality 


Applications by Aptavakyam learning are innumerable in 
our life. Peri (2000) contends that its applications are found in 
education, industry, clinical, social settings, consumer 
psychology, etc. 

Theory of teaching adapted by them was Anubandha- 
catusthayam. In darsana literature they say anubandha- 
catusthayam. The literal meaning of anubandhacatusthayam 
is ‘four appendices’. The four appendices are: context of 
teaching, eligibility of the student to learn the particular lesson, 
aims of teaching of the particular lesson and the purpose of 
teaching the lesson. Jacob (1934) in his edition of Vedantasara 
explained anubandhacatusthaya as: with reference to the 
commencing of any scientific work, according to Hindu opinion 
four questions present themselves: 


1. What qualifications are required to render one 
competent to enter upon the study? 

2. What is the subject matter? 

3. What connection is there between the subject matter 
and the book itself? 

4. What inducement is there to enter upon the study at 
all? 


Each question is called as anubandha. The first question is 
to assess the entry behaviour and find one to evaluate the 
final behaviour. The middle two pertains to Bruner’s teaching 
theory. 

This idea is reflected in Bruner’s theory of teaching. (Bruner, 
1966). 


Development of Consciousness 


All darsanas have at their core the study of consciousness 
and its development. It is pertinent to note that Samkhya 
system laid a firm theoretical base while Yoga could develop a 
hierarchical technique to the development of consciousness. 
Buddhistic Vipasana is the best technique for the development 
of consciousness. It would be appropriate to quote Assagilio 
(1971) who has shown seven states of consciousness in which 
the seventh one is ‘cosmic consciousness’. He refers to it as 
the ‘cit’ of Adavita Vedantins of India. Yoga proposed samadhi 
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technique for the development of consciousness to reach the of Buddhists (a theistic darsana) are worth mentioning in this 


fourth stage. Thus Upasana of theistic darsana and Vipasana 


context. 
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DECENTRALISATION OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
IN INDIA 


N.V. Varghese 


INTRODUCTION 


Education contributes to enhancing individual earnings, 
national income and social welfare. Hence both households 
and public authorities are willing to invest in education. Public 
authorities formulate policies and provide direct investments 
in accordance with national priorities. Equity in provision and 
efficiency in operations are crucial concerns in any public 
provision of services. Societies depend either on planning or 
on market mechanisms to address issues related to equity and 
efficiency. Public intervention and planning are more greatly 
relied on in education than in other sectors. 

Planning is a reliable approach to prioritise public action 
and to optimise allocation of resources. It is a useful tool that 
enables public authorities to intervene and direct the course 
of development in any particular sector of activity. Its logic 
and principles have almost universal applicability, although it 
does not provide a uniform and universally applicable solution 
(Coombs, 1970). Educational planning, in fact, is a process of 
constant negotiation between what is desirable in the long 
run and what is feasible in the short run. In practice, 
considerations of feasibility often take precedence over 
desirability concerns in implementation of any plans. 

Totally centralised or decentralised economies are extreme 
cases that do not exist in the real world. Hence choices, in 
actual fact, are not to centralise or decentralise in general, but 
rather to determine what functions should be decentralised 
and in which sectors. The author discusses here issues related 
to decentralisation of education in India. 


DECENTRALISATION IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Whether formulation of plans is centralised or decentralised 
depends on the level at which planning decisions are taken 
and the process through which decisions are made. All 
decision-making centres have authority to exercise control. 
This authority needs both a legal basis and societal 
acceptance. In most countries, the Constitution or Acts provide 
this legal basis. In India, for example, the Constitution clearly 
demarcates the responsibilities between States and the Centre. 
Any change in these responsibilities is effected through 
constitutional amendments. In the initial stages of planning in 
India all major decisions regarding setting priorities and 
allocation of resources in India were made at macro or national 


level. In that sense the planning decisions were centralised. 
Over a period of time shifts took place in the location of 
decision making and the country moved partly towards 
decentralised planning and decision making in education. 


WHAT IS DECENTRALISATION? 


Decentralisation is about shifts in location of authority (Mc 
Ginn and Welsh, 1999). Finding an appropriate distribution of 
authority and accountability within the government hierarchy 
is a challenge and many a government may not be confident 
to delegate strong decision-making to local levels since they 
doubt the capacity of local officers to make appropriate 
decisions (Bray, 1996). Therefore, in many instances national 
governments reluctantly agree to shift the location of decision- 
making to lower levels. Even when this is settled, decisions 
on many crucial issues, such as funding and personnel, may 
still be kept for central authorities. 

The most commonly cited reasons for maintaining 
centralised authority and decision making include the 
following. First, any country needs uniformity in rules and 
regulations and therefore standardisation of practices is 
essential. Second, central government’s involvement may be 
preferable for maintaining the quality of services. Third, all 
regions do not generate resources in equal share. Resource 
availability needs to be based on development needs. This 
requires redistribution of resources, which only a central 
authority will be able to do. Fourth, the local decision-making 
capacities are yet to be developed and hence decentralisation 
may lead to inefficiencies and inequities in development. Lastly, 
decentralisation may seem as loss of authority to provide 
direction to events. Due to these factors there is a certain 
hesitation to share authority with lower-level units. Therefore, 
even when there is a formal division of powers, in practice 
authority may still remain more centralised. 

There is a need to distinguish between de-concentration, 
delegation, devolution and decentralisation of powers. 


De-concentration 


It demarcates and assigns duties and responsibilities to lower- 
level planning units without power and authority in decision- 
making. It is a convenient administrative arrangement whereby 
authority rests with higher-level planning agencies and lower- 


level units are depended upon for implementation of the plans. 
De-concentration entails the creation of more administrative 
units at lower spatial units, which do not enjoy real power and 
authority in the formulation of plans. De-concentration, in 
this sense, is the diffusion of administrative units to facilitate 
implementation. 


Delegation 


It consists of granting authority from a higher- to a lower- 
level planning unit for a specified period and, very often, in 
certain specified areas. In this case, lower-level planning units 
are not acting according to their own rights but on the basis 
of power granted to them by the higher authority. The authority 
enjoyed by the lower-level unit is treated as a derived 
concession rather than a statutory right. Therefore, delegation 
is nothing but a diffusion of authority in an administrative 
sense. 


Devolution 


It is the sharing of power and authority between two or more 
layers of administrative units. It denotes decentralisation. Itis 
not the location where plans are prepared, but it is the 
authority to act that decides on the decentralised nature of 
the plan. Decentralised planning in the Indian context is ‘a 
kind of area-based sub-state planning and arises from the 
need to supplement national and state plans with a more 
detailed examination of the resources, problems and potentials 
of local areas (i.e. districts), so that investment programmes 
that are more specifically tailored to the particular needs of 
each district could be evolved and implemented’ (Planning 
Commission, 1984, p. 22). The Working Group Report on 
District Planning further elaborates that district planning 
implies evolving a development scenario at the district level 
based on 


(a) specific needs of the people; 
(b) growth potentials of the area; and 
(c) available budgetary allocations and resources. 


Decentralisation 


A plan is really decentralised when a lower-level unit of the 
planning hierarchy, such as a district, has the following: 


G) authority to formulate its own targets and evolve 
strategies to achieve them, 

(i) power and authority to mobilise additional resources 
if necessary and reallocate resources already allocated 
by the state and central governments, and 

Gii) the right to participate in the planning process with 
higher-level planning units, i.e., state, on more equal 
terms. 
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The authority to fix targets and formulate plans at the local 
level does not give autonomy and independence to these 
units to totally deviate from national concerns and priorities 
(see Kurien, 1978, for a detailed discussion on policy units 
and lower-level planning units). Therefore, national planning 
framework and guidelines from central-level planning agencies 
may become both essential and helpful to fix targets at the 
district level. These guidelines need not necessarily adversely 
affect the autonomy of districts. On the other hand, such 
guidelines help strengthen the multi-level planning framework. 
Absence of such guidelines may lead to anarchy, individualism 
and parochialism, and may weaken national polity and the 
multi-level planning framework. 

At present all resource decisions are taken at the state 
level or by the centre in consultation with state governments. 
Districts are rarely associated with decisions on resource 
allocation. Command over resources decides the efficacy of 
the districts to establish authority and to formulate and 
implement plans. District-level budget preparation becomes 
an unavoidable element in the decentralised planning process. 
The idea of untied funds or block grants helps when preparing 
specific district budgets. In the initial phases, when 
competencies and planning machinery are not well developed, 
districts may be given only limited authority so far as the 
allocation and mobilisation of resources are concerned. 
However, they will be enjoying authority on a wider scale with 
further advances in decentralisation. 

The authority of the district should not be based on any 
derived concessions but on the basis of the statutory powers. 
Districts are not subordinated to the state but work on a 
partnership basis, founded on the statutory power they enjoy. 
Recent constitutional amendments (1993) ensure the statutory 
right of districts in this regard. 


IS DECENTRALISATION ANTI-CENTRALISATION? 


Can decentralised planning coexist with centralised decision- 
making? There are certain areas of operation where decisions 
affect more than one locality or state. Decisions on issues 
related to national security, foreign policy, inter-state relations, 
etc., belong to this category. Within education, the decision 
to set up a university or a college in a district is not the decision 
of a particular district alone. Even though these institutions 
may be located in a district, a decision to set up a university is 
taken either at the state or central level. In other words, even 
when educational planning is decentralised, there will still be 
certain areas where centralised planning and decision-making 
are unavoidable. This should not be treated as anti- 
decentralisation. 

Decentralisation does not necessarily mean weakening the 
centre by depriving it of power for decision-making. It does 
indicate, however, a clear definition of power and authority 
enjoyed by different units in the multi-level framework. To 
avoid tension between centralised and decentralised planning 
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units it is essential to clearly demarcate areas of operations 
that (all within the legitimate purview of different planning 
levels. The Hanumants Rao Committee clearly identified the 
purview of district planning. Areas that are amenable for 
decentralisation in education include: 


@ elementary education, 

(8) secondary education, and 

(m) polytechnics and industrial training institutes 
(Planning Commission, 1984). 


In many countries the division of responsibilities between 
different layers of decision-making is not clearly demarcated; 
this leads to tension. A country remains decentralised in 
planning, even when the major part of decision-making 
belongs to the central government, provided decisions are in 
those areas that are demarcated under the responsibility of 
the central government. A country can be classified as 
centralising in planning and decision-making only when 
decision-making authority of a lower-level unit is eroded in 
practice since higher-level units exercise it. 


METHODOLOGY OF DECENTRALISED PLANNING 


used for analysing the situation ma: : 

y between levels, 
example, at the national level the ps n 
present situation in education may mostly be quantitative, 


focusing more on input variables than on the process and output 
variables. On the other hand a diagnosis of education at the 
village or school level may focus more on qualitative dimensions 
and process variables and it could be a participatory process at 
the local level, rather than at the national level. 


PLAN FORMULATION 


Planning is to be seen as a continuous process and its effects 
should be assessed cumulatively. Each plan accomplishes 
certain achievements and what remains to be achieved is taken 
up in subsequent plans. What is to be achieved in each plan 
are the targets, and any plan, therefore, must specify targets 
to be achieved during the plan period. The targets to be 
specified are based on the analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the educational system as it operates today 
and achievements that had been made during earlier plans. 

Planning is not only a technical process. But technical 
competency is essential in the preparation of plans. At the 
lower levels planning is intertwined with implementation and 
hence participation both in the planning and implementation 
is considered not only preferable but also necessary. At times 
à distinction is made between plan formulation and plan 
formation (UNESCO, 2000). Plan formation emphasises the 
participatory nature of the process involved. 

In certain instances policy determines plan targets. For 
example, in countries where basic education is legally 
compulsory and nationally committed, plan targets are almost 
given at the national level. The effort at the local level will be 
to assess the magnitude of the effort required. This is another 
example where local-level targets are fixed by national 
authorities—even when plans are decentralised (Varghese, 
1997). But there should not be any conflict between lower- 
and higher-level units in this case. 

Both diagnosis exercise and target setting require data and 
information. The level of disaggregation of information 
depends on the level of planning. For example, a diagnosis at 
the national level may focus more on inter-state differences or 
disparities in educational progress. A diagnosis at the state 
level may focus on inter-district disparities, at the district level 
it may focus on inter-block disparities and at block level on 
inter-village disparities, whereas at village level a diagnosis 
may focus on inter-household disparities. 


ELABORATION OF STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Targets can be achieved by adopting various strategies. Each 
Strategy may entail a particular set of programmes. For example, 
providing primary education to all eligible children may not be 
possible by relying only on formal schools. Achievement of 
plan targets requires alternative strategies and each strategy 
has a different implication for designing programmes and 
costing plans. In fact strategies need to be carefully planned 
since the failure on this front could fail the plan itself. 


SPECIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Each programme in any plan envisages a set of activities. 
Specification of activities in fact reveals the task involved in 
achieving plan objectives. Identification of these activities is 
important for specification of responsibilities and agencies to 
carry out the process of plan implementation. In some cases 
the larger programmes are divided into various projects and 
each project has a set of activities. The progress report of the 
plan is based on the progress made in these activities. 


COSTING EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Each activity identified needs to be costed. Aggregation of 
cost of all activities forms the total cost of the plan. Some 
costs may be for investment while others may be operational. 
It is important that these costs are estimated for each year of 
the plan implementation. Annualisation of costs results in the 
preparation of budgets. Budgets are prepared and presented 
every year. 


PLANNING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation plans are prepared as part of the plan itself. 
An implementation plan develops a schedule that indicates 
activities to be undertaken, agencies responsible for 
implementing the activities and the expected time taken to 
complete the activities (see: Varghese and Biswal, in Varghese, 
1997, for details on Plan Implementation). The budget prepared 
should be in one-to-one correspondence with the schedule of 
implementation of the activity. 


MONITORING AND EVALUATION 


This is part of the implementation process. Some of the planned 
activities may be delayed—some delays may not pose 
difficulties for the achievement of the overall objectives of the 
plan or completion of task in time. Monitoring helps take 
corrective measures whenever the implementation process is 
confronted with unexpected problems or delays. 

Evaluation of a plan or review of the progress could be 
carried out while implementation is in progress or after the 
completion of the plan period. The former may be called 
formative evaluation while the latter is called summative 
evaluation. Formative evaluation helps monitor the project 
while summative evaluation is helpful in designing programmes 
for future implementation. 


PARTICIPATORY APPROACH IS A 
NECESSARY CONDITION 


The location of decision-making decides the type of planning 
process. Decisions at the central level involve formal 
consultation among public authorities/departments. National 
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priorities and social equity are prime concerns at this level. At 
the local level these priorities are re-negotiated with a different 
set of actors who are directly involved with the educational 
processes. At this stage educational planning has to seck 
support from various actors and elicit cooperation from 
teachers, students, parents, administrators and the community 
at large. This cooperation is essential to draw up and implement 
educational plans which preserve national priorities on the 
one hand and reflect local concerns on the other. Therefore, 
educational planning involves regular dialogue and 
consultation between those who provide and those who 
benefit from education. 

In India participation is ensured through government 
departments and formal committees. Education departments 
exist at the national, state and district levels. In many states 
block-level educational units are also very active. In addition, 
the country has created participatory bodies at the district 
level (Zilla Parishads), block level (Panchayat Samitis), at 
Panchayat level (cluster of villages) and at the village level 
(Village Education Committees). Some of these committees 
were established recently and are active. 


DISTRICT AS THE UNIT FOR DECENTRALISED 
PLANNING IN INDIA 


Planning at the national level is carried out by the Planning 
Commission and implemented through the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
Similarly at the state level, State Planning Boards have been 
established to help prepare plans. State-level plans are 
implemented through the secretariat and directorates of the 
Ministry of Education. The secretariat deals more specifically 
with policy decisions whereas the directorates are more directly 
involved in the implementing process. A secretary heads the 
secretariat. Currently many states have separate secretaries 
for school and higher education. Similarly, there are 
separate directorates for school and higher education. 
In large-sized states there are separate directorates for 
elementary and secondary education. All these directorates 
and departments are consulted while formulating educational 
plans. 

The district as a viable unit for planning was under 
discussion for a fairly long period in India. The proposal to 
this effect was put forward by Prof. Gadgil and strongly 
supported in subsequent years by Prof. V K R V Rao, Prof. K 
N Raj, and Prof. S Chakravarty, among others. It is interesting 
to note that there were attempts to explore feasibilities of 
operationalising planning at the block level. Dantwala 
Committee (1977) provided guidelines for block-level 
planning. Prof. Y K Alagh, while agreeing with the choice of 
district as a viable unit for planning, preferred a grouping 
of the economy into 10 to 12 blocks for planning purposes. 
The Economic Advisory Council (EAC) of the prime 
minister in its second report (1974) recommended the creation of 
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9M development divisions in the country for planning purposes. 
Accordingly each division would consist of a cluster of districts 
with similar or identical agro-climatic conditions. 

The choice of unit for planning depends upon the existing 
administrative structure and also the level of development of 
the planning machinery. Information-wise, the district is the 
exists in India (Mundie, 1977). At this level, the administrative 
structure is also fairly well developed. There is a collectorate 
at the district level and below the state-level collectorate, it is 
the most well-developed administrative structure. More 
importantly, at the district level relatively better trained or 
trainable staff are available to undertake the responsibility of 
developing district plans. The block level may become a viable 
unit in the coming years when planning machinery and 
competency at the district level are further developed. But at 
present, at least in a majority of instances, the block has not 
emerged as a viable unit for decentralised planning in India. 
The Hanumantha Rao Committee (1984), the National Policy 
on Education (1988) and its revised version (1992), and the 
Successive Five-Year Plans also indicated that the district 
would be the viable unit for planning in India. Some states 
and projects such as Lok Jumbish (Govinda, 1999) do 
emphasise block-level planning. However, block-level 
planning has not yet become a common practice in India. It 
may be logical to assume that once planning machinery and 
competency at the district level are developed, the next stage 
may be a move towards block-level planning. As of now, the 
most feasible level and unit for decentralised planning 
continues to be the district. 


AREAS OF DECENTRALISATION 


As indicated earlier, categories and levels of education that 
could be decentralised are clearly specified in various 


In general, curriculum is not developed at the district | i 
: Tic evel in 
India. The decisions are taken at the state level In fact. piven 
the multi-cultural Polity of India, there is a need for 
Safeguarding what enters into the curriculum and textbooks 


textbooks provided by different agencies. The academic 
preparedness at the district level has not yet reached a level 
$0 as to decentralise curriculum development or textbook 
preparation. Given the plurality of culture, language and 
religious orientation, it is necessary to maintain a more 
centralised authority in curriculum and textbook issues. 


TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 


Teacher development is an issue that concerns the state as a 
whole. Although teacher training institutions, such as the 
District Institute of Education and Training (DIET), are located 
in each district, trained teachers can be appointed anywhere 
throughout the state. A decision regarding the number of 
candidates to be admitted each year is again decided by the 
state government. 

In-service training is an area that is almost the domain of 
the district authorities. Training is organised for teachers from 
each district separately. District authorities select the teachers 
and the DIETS or other training institutions provide training. 


Prescribing Qualifications for Teachers 


In general state governments prescribe academic and 
professional qualification that teachers must fulfil. In primary 
education, the prescribed qualification level is 12 years of 
general education and 2 years of teacher training. 


Recruitment 


In some states teachers are recruited at the state level, whereas 
in others recruitment is done at the district level. The state 
governments pay the teachers’ salaries and hence approval 
by them is required. The state public service commissions 
conduct the tests and interviews for teacher selection in many 
States. In case of institutions transferred to local bodies, for 
instance Zilla Parishads, recruitment is done at the district 
level, with criteria for recruitment laid down by the state 
authority, 


Promotion 


The length of service is the criterion for the promotion of a 
teacher to the next higher level, e.g. head teacher of a school. 
This may require the transfer of a teacher to another school 
where such a position is vacant. This decision is very often 
taken at the district level, 


Transfer 
Teacher transfer is mainly a responsibility of the district-level 


authorities. In many states, most of the transfers are within 
the district as per rule. 


Opening of a New School 


The district authorities send recommendations to open new 
schools, which are opened with the prior approval and sanction 
of the state government. 


Budgets 


Each district prepares educational budgets, based on the 
allocation indicated by the state government. The 
recommendation by the Hanumantha Rao Committee is to 
increase the share of untied funds or block grants once the 
planning capacities are developed at the state level. Under 
the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP), districts 
are given freedom to prepare the budget requirements and 
they are provided with the total budgetary allocations agreed 
upon. 


Supervision 


Supervision is another area where many districts in India play 
a major role. District authorities decide the frequency of 
supervision. The norms regarding supervision, such as the 
average number of schools a supervisor is expected to visit, 
are decided for the state as a whole. 


Management 


Decisions pertaining to school management are taken at the 
district level. The head teacher, supervisor, Block Education 
Officer (BEO) and the District Education Officer (DEO) are in 
charge of carrying out most of these responsibilities. State 
government intervenes mostly in case of disputes. 


PRE-REQUISITES FOR DECENTRALISED PLANNING 


In order for decentralisation to be successful, it must be a 
slow process where essential mechanisms and the process 
are initiated, strengthened and institutionalised before any 
planning process is activated. The objective conditions in 
which the planning process takes place are equally important. 
There are certain prerequisites or preconditions to be satisfied 
for ensuring the success of decentralised planning and 
management of education (Varghese, 1990). Some of these are 
discussed here. 


Functional Decentralisation 


The identification of functions at different levels constitutes 
functional decentralisation. All areas of activity cannot be 
brought under the purview of district educational plans. 
Consequently, the first step is to identify the coverage of 
schemes in terms of geographical areas. Pertaining programmes 
may perhaps often cover more than one district, while others 
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may only cover certain blocks and villages in one district. 
Programmes are thus to be divided into two broad categories: 


(i) those pertaining to only one district, and 
Gi) those pertaining to more than one district. 


Category (i) will be treated as a district-level programme 
and category (ii) as a state-level programme. Such a clear 
demarcation of programmes in terms of coverage will help 
avoid overlapping of planning functions between districts 
and states. 


Financial Decentralisation 


Financial decentralisation involves establishing suitable 
budgetary and re-appropriation procedures, channeling 
through sectoral departments, and agencies channeling funds 
directly to the area levels, i.e. a shift from vertical to horizontal 
channeling of resources. The state resources should be divided 
into two separate groups: divisible and non-divisible pools. 
Those that are earmarked to schemes/projects based on the 
location of projects belong to the indivisible pool. All others 
will be in the divisible pool. The district may not be given the 
authority to reallocate resources earmarked for specific 
projects. The Working Group Report, while appreciating the 
idea of empowering district planning body with all powers for 
sectoral allocation as an ideal goal, advocates a modest starting 
at about 10 per cent of the total allocation. 

Budgetary procedures must also undergo change. Budgets 
need to be prepared at the district level, which will be useful 
for reflecting in the budget, the actual needs as expressed in 
the decentralised plan. Under the DPEP, funds are allocated 
to districts as per the requirements projected in the district 
plans. In this context districts enjoy enough freedom and 
authority to decide on programmes and on the necessary 
financial allocations. 


Administrative Decentralisation 


Matching authority with responsibility forms the basis of 
administrative decentralisation. Administrative decentrali- 
sation originates in a quest for efficiency in terms of initiatives, 
performance and spread of administration at lower operational 
levels (Narain, 1963). There is a sense in which administrative 
decentralisation is for planning of implementation. In the 
present context there is a need for simplification in 
administrative and technical sanctions so that none of the 
district-level schemes need to be delayed for reasons of 
sanctions from the state level. The Working Group Report 
argues for a bifurcation of functions at the district level. In 
this context the Working Group argues that it is necessary to 
bifurcate the functions performed by the district collector into 
‘regulatory’ and ‘developmental’ and entrust the latter to a 
senior officer who is equally well-versed in developmental 
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activities. Under this scheme collectors will look after revenue 
amd lew and order, whereas all other developmental activities 
will be umder theve chief executive officers. Some of the states 
have already stated steps in this direction. 

The implementation process envisaged under the DPEP is 
through the formation of state-level societies and district-level 
project officers. Although these structures are new, they have 
to segotiate with the existing structures to facilitate 
implementation of the programme without tension and to 
sustain the efforts in the long run. 


The idea of decentralisation is inherent in the democratic 
principle. Democratic decentralisation attempts to associate 
more and more people with the work of the government, 
especially at the local levels (Narain, 1963). Thus it ensures 
participation of people in the developmental process. In this 
sense democratic decentralisation is nothing but an extension 
of peoples" rights to manage their own affairs. 
lt is in this context that the relationship between Panchayati 
Raj Institutions (PRI) and decentralised planning should be 
emphasised. PRIs are instruments for effecting democratic 
decentralisation. This provides a forum for participation by 
people at large. 
The right of the people to participate and partake in the 
Process is, to some extent, materialised through 
PRis. In fact, PRIs and decentralised planning should move in 
the same direction. In states like Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Maharashtra, etc., PRIs have been reorganised 
and strengthened as a first step towards effective 
decentralisation. In some of these states people directly elect 
the president (e.g. Zilla Parishad) who has a position equal to 
the cabinet rank. Similarly, the Chief Executive Officer at the 
Zilla Parishad level is a senior civil servant. Moreover, some 


planning processes, but also to implement and monitor 
planned activities. In the absence of any such planning 
machinery at the district level, core group members specifically 
constituted for this purpose develop educational plans under 
the DPEP. Such efforts need to be institutionalised in the long 
run to make planning a regular feature of the developmental 
efforts at the district level. State Institutes of Educational 
Management and Training (SIEMAT) at the state level and 
District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) at the 
district level are now being created to provide professional 
resource support to educational planning. 


EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEM (EMIS) 


A well-developed information system is an essential condition 
for the success of district plans. It will facilitate decision- 
making based on empirical analysis of the situation as it exists. 
Therefore, there is a need to develop and institutionalise the 
collection, compilation, storing and retrieval of data. 
Computers with adequately trained persons to manage 
information can help a lot in this regard. A serious effort has 
been initiated under DPEP to strengthen EMIS at the district 
level (Aggarwal, 1997). 


THE PRACTICE OF DECENTRALISED PLANNING IN INDIA 


Educational planning in India was centralised during the years 
following independence. The setting up of a Planning 
Commission shifted the location of decision-making to the 
centre. Equally important was the fact that planning at this 
Stage meant expansion of the system all over the country. 
However, the expansion experienced in the fifties showed an 
emergence of new forms of disparities and an accentuation of 
existing disparities. From the late sixties onwards, educational 
plans became more targeted towards educationally backward 
regions and groups (Varghese, 2000). 

At the national level the Planning Commission and the 
Ministry of Education provide leadership and guidance to 
plan education. The Planning Commission develops Five-Year 
and Annual Plans at the national level. At the state level, 
education has a secretariat and a directorate. The secretariat 
is responsible for policy-making and the directorate is 
responsible for the direction and regulation of activities. 
Throughout the years, all states have developed planning 
cells at the state level. Although these planning cells are 
Supposed to undertake the responsibility of developing 
educational plans, such efforts are rarely attempted with 
Seriousness, partly due to the lack of planning competencies 
(Mathur, 1980). 

The Planning Commission initiated certain concrete steps 
to operationalise district planning. In 1969 the Planning 
Commission issued guidelines for the preparation of district 
plans. Realising that planning machinery and competency were 


not yet developed at the district level, efforts were redirected 
in later years to strengthen the state-level planning process. 
In the late seventies it was realised that more than three-fourths 
of the non-enrolled children were accounted for in a few 
selected states and these states were categorised as 
educationally backward. In the subsequent period, planning 
efforts were focused on these states. In other words, there 
was a shift and re-shift in the location of planning from the 
state to district level and again from the district to state level. 

In the early Eighties a Working Group under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Hanumantha Rao was constituted to 
develop guidelines for district plans, Based on the 
recommendations of this committee, the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan adopted decentralised planning at the district level as 
one of the major strategies to achieve plan targets. According 
to the committee, decentralised planning at the district level is 
‘a kind of area-based sub-state planning and arises from the 
need to supplement the national and state plans with a more 
detailed examination of the resources, problems and potentials 
of local areas (i.e. districts), so that investment programmes 
more specifically tailored to the particular needs or each district 
could be evolved and implemented’ (Planning Commission, 
1984, p. 22). The Working Group Report further elaborates 
that district planning implies evolving a development scenario 
at the district level based on 


(a) specific needs of the people, 
(b) growth potentials of the area, and 
(c) budgetary allocations and resources available. 


The concept of decentralised district planning, as indicated 
in the Working Group Report, is based on a multi-level planning 
framework where a district is treated as a sub-state decision- 
making unit. District plans must necessarily be within the 
framework of national policies and state priorities. This link 
with other planning levels becomes essential to ensure a multi- 
level planning process to strengthen national developmental 
efforts by encouraging autonomy for local units in preparing 
plans within the national confines. 

The Working Group Report conceives the progress of 
district planning in three distinct stages: 


Stage-I—Initiating; 
Stage-II—Limited Decentralisation; 
Stage-III—Final stage representing full decentralisation. 


It was expected that Stages I and II will be completed by 
the end of the Seventh Plan and Stage III by the year 2000. 

Developments in the field of education in terms of 
decentralisation are perhaps more positive than in other 
sectors. Following the Working Group Report, both the 
National Policy on Education (1986 and 1992) and the 
Programme of Action (1986 and 1992) envisaged setting up of 
District Boards of Education to facilitate educational planning 
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at the district level. The Working Group on Elementary 
Education set up in the context of the Eighth Five-Year Plan 
(Planning Commission, 1989) noted that there are educationally 
advanced districts in educationally backward states, just as 
there are even educationally backward districts in educationally 
advanced states, Hence, the Working Group argued for 
keeping the district as the unit for developing realistic 
decentralised planning in education. Total Literacy Campaigns 
underlined the need for planning for campaigns to keep the 
district as the unit for decision-making. 

The NDC Committee on Literacy and Elementary Education 
(Planning Commission, 1992a) and the Eighth Five-Year Plan 
(Planning Commission, 1992b) categorised districts for 
purposes of planning education into three groups: 


G) high-literacy districts where enrolment is universal 
and retention rates are high—hence the emphasis 
needs to be on quality improvement programmes; 

Gi) Total Literacy Campaign districts where the campaign 
has produced an increase in the pace of expansion of 

Gü) low-literacy districts where provision of facilities are 
poor, delivery mechanisms inadequate and community 
awareness at a very low level. 


The CABE Committee on Decentralised Management of 
Education (Department of Education, 1993) emphasised the 
need for integrating educational planning and management 
efforts with PRIs. The DPEP (Department of Education, 1995) 
is the most recent effort to translate the idea of decentralised 
planning into an operational practice keeping district as the 
unit for planning. 


LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATION 


gave considerable power to local bodies. This trend continued 
till the 1930s when the effort was to curtail the power of local 
governments and continued until independence. 

In 1959, the Balwant Rai Mehta Committee recommended 
the creation of strong local bodies in a three-tier organisational 
structure at the village, block and district levels. The Zilla 
Parishads at district levels, Panchayat Samitis at block levels 
and village Panchayats were supposed to have authority over 
primary education. Following this recommendation by the 
committee, several state governments passed legislations on 
PRIs. The initial enthusiasm on the positive contribution of 
PRIs to education waned in the 1970s and another committee 
was formed—Ashok Mehta Committee in 1977. This 
committee suggested a two-tier system—district and clustering 
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of villages to form Mandal Panchayats But only a few states 
implemented thes recomumendabon. . 

The Education Policy (1986) and Programme of Action and 
the subsequent CABE meeting of 1992 decided to give control 
of primary, secondary, adult, non-formal and technical training 
to Panchayati Raj bodies. The Moily Committee (1993) 
prepared guidelines and defined the role, functions and powers 
of local bodies in the management of education. The 
Constitutional Amendments (73rd and 74th) further provided 
a legal basis for local bodies to intervene in education. 


India has made good progress in terms of creating legal 
provisions for decentralisation. The constitutional amendments 
and resource decisions still continue to be centralised at the 
national level or rendered official at the state level. Therefore, 
even good efforts at the local level may not translate into 
successful practices. Efforts are put forth to overcome some of 
these difficulties through introducing decentralisation in a project 
mode in programmes such as the DPEP. 

DPEP is one of the recent examples of the practice of 
decentralisation as it now operates in India. The programme is 
an effort to facilitate decentralised planning and disaggregated 
target setting to make specific local plans. Plans under the 
DPEP are prepared at the local level by people at the local 
level. The districts are given authority to fix their targets, evolve 
relevant strategies and resources are provided as per the 


ona small scale in 1994 with only 43 districts, the programme 
now covers a majority of the districts in India and more 
importantly the DPEP experience is being transferred to non- 
DPEP districts under various schemes, including Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan. 

Although the DPEP is a district-based programme, local 
bodies are actively involved with the preparation and 
implementation of educational plans at the local level. What 
are the activities where local bodies are involved in education? 
A recent study (Varghese and Zaidi, 1999) based on the 
responses from 123 Panchayat members from 13 Panchayats 
and 224 members of the VECs from 24 Village Committees of 
Maharashtra, indicate that their involvement with schools is 
the highest in the areas of creation of physical facilities in 
schools, on issues related to teacher absenteeism or late 
coming and on distribution of uniforms and mid-day meals. 

Discussions with local people and representatives reveal 
that they would be interested in having a definite role in 
managing the educational affairs in their locality. Many a time 
they feel that they are handicapped for participation in 
educational discourses since they feel that they are not 
equipped to deal with many of the educational issues. 
Therefore, there is a need to build confidence among local 
people regarding their capacities to participate effectively. This 
is not an easy task to be completed in the short run. What has 
been done thus far gives hope that we will succeed if we 
sustain our efforts. 

It may not be unrealistic to argue that despite many well- 
meaning efforts to overcome the constraints of decentra- 
lisation decision-making still takes place in a centralised 
framework. There is no doubt that the DPEP experiment is 
more decentralised than any other earlier efforts. Even so, 
many decisions continue to be centralised and financial 
support for programmes is as the result to negotiations with 
funding agencies carried out by the central government. What 
we find in DPEP is ‘centrally-sponsored decentralisation’ 
(Varghese, 2000). One general conclusion that could be drawn 
for decentralisation from experiences of large-scale 
programmes such as DPEP, is that decentralisation in its initial 
stages necessitates centralised decisions and a stronger role 
for the central government, whereas in the latter stages it 
requires district-level decisions to render the plans district- 
driven. Such a transition from centrally-sponsored to district- 
driven decentralisation only takes place when planning 
competencies are fully developed at the district level. DPEP 
has fairly succeeded in its efforts to introduce centrally- 
sponsored decentralisation and it is struggling to achieve a 
stage of developing district-driven decentralisation. 
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DELHI, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Yash Aggarwal 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Delhi with a population of about 13.8 million (2001) is perhaps 
one of the fastest growing metropolitan cities of India. The 
demographic projections indicate that the population would 
touch about 17 million by 2016.' The population increased by 
46.3 per cent during 1991-2001 period. The population density 
increased from 6,352 in 1991 to 9,294 persons per sq km in 
2001. The city presents a blend of population from many 
regions, castes, religions and occupations, thus giving it a 
unique character of multi-ethnic, multi-cultural and a socially 
Various estimates indicate that 25 to 30 per cent of the 
city's population still lives in slums, resettlement colonies, 
pavements and other forms of habitations which are awfully 
deficient in facilities for sanitation, education, water supply, 
electricity and civic hygiene Significant population also lives 
in urban villages. The formation of the National Capital Region 
comprising Delhi and its satellite towns has not helped much 
in reducing population pressure on the main city. Trends 
indicate that the proportion of population living in slums in 
MEMO d pacti iab do 264 perccatin 


Eight out of every ten persons in Delhi, in the seven-plus 
age group, were found to be literate during the 2001 Census.‘ 
Although, the socio-economic conditions vary widely in 


as more than 20 per cent of its population had i 

s acquired 
Mpeg secondary and above qualifications, the highest in 
o The incidence of malnutrition and diseases is higher in 
slums. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES 


Beginning with the fifties, the decadal population increase 
has remained more than 50 per cent. The growth of population 
was mostly haphazard thus aggravating the already collapsing 
structure of social provisions, especially in the unplanned 
areas. The Nineties saw for the first time in last five decades, 
a population increase of a little less than 50 per cent—46.3 per 
cent. Thus, the population of Delhi has been nearly doubling 
every 20 years. 

Itis estimated that more than 70 per cent of the households 
in Delhi live in one or two rooms. The houses in the slum 
areas are not in good condition as facilities like water, 
sanitation, toilets, kitchen and other facilities are far from 
satisfactory (Census of India, 1991). The SC population 
accounts for about 19 per cent and there are no ST population 
groups in Delhi. 

Delhi is also characterised by adverse sex ratio, especially 
in the 0-6 years age group. It declined from 827 in 1991 to 821 
in 2001. The most prosperous district of South Delhi recorded 
the child sex ratio as 797 females for every 1,000 males, which 
is one among the lowest. The decline in child sex ratio is an 
alarm signal of greater malaise due to easy access to gender 
selection facilities. 

The overall sex ratio declined from 827 in 1991 to 821 in 
2001. The corresponding average for the country showed an 
increase from 927 in 1991 to 933 in 2001. The analysis of sex 
ratio in the 6-10 years age groups in 1991 shows that there 
were 858 females for every 1,000 male children in the same age 
group. Thus the sex ratio was better for the primary school 
going age group as compared to the overall situation. The 
corresponding data for 2001 is not available as yet. 

The population in the 6-11 years age group is expected to 
increase from 1.14 million in 1991 to 1.46 million in 2001, 
registering a growth rate of 2.5 per cent per annum.’ The present 
capacity of the government primary schools in Delhi is 
inadequate to meet the escalating demand, especially in areas 
dominated by the under-privileged. The task is further 
complicated as the responsibility for the provision and 
maintenance of primary schools lies with different bodies 
Operating in the metropolitan city. These include the 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi (MCD), Delhi Administration 
(DA), Delhi Cantonment Board (DCB) and the New Delhi 
Municipal Council (NDMC), each having its own 


organisational structure, line of control, and a system of school 
management. 

A major problem faced by the Government of Delhi is the 
management and the provision of urban services for the 
population living in Jhugis (slums) which are scattered all 
over the city. As per the latest estimates (1996), there were 
1,060 Jhugi clusters having 4,65,000 Jhugis with a population 
of about 2.5 million persons. There were many clusters where 
the number of Jhugis exceeded 5,000. Crude estimates show 
that about 25-30 per cent of Delhi's population lives in these 
clusters. If it is assumed that a primary school is required for a 
population of 2,500 persons, the Jhugi clusters in Delhi will 
require about 1,000 primary schools/sections. Even the number 
of large Jhugi clusters (with 600 or more Jhugis) is 
approximately 180. Do we really have that many schools in the 
Jhugi clusters? In reality, the children from Jhugis often attend 
schools situated in neighbouring posh localities. The exact 
number of schools in the designated slums was not available 
from the MCD records. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR PROVISION OF SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


At the time of independence, Delhi was served by 10 urban 
local bodies and a District Board to serve rural areas." In order 
to streamline the administration, Delhi Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1957 was passed by the Parliament and the MCD was 
constituted in 1958. The corporation absorbed all the existing 
municipal committees with the exception of NDMC and the 
Notified Area Committees and the District Board. The 
differentials in the development of education in the 10 local 
bodies serving Delhi prior to 1958 has considerably influenced 
the present status of primary education in Delhi. 

Under the Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1970, the 
provision of facilities for primary education is an obligatory 
function of the MCD. The corporation is also empowered to 
undertake other measures for educational development. Prior 
to 1970, the MCD in addition to primary schools was also 
running some middle and secondary schools. However, in 
July 1970, the Delhi Administration took over the middle and 
senior secondary schools from the corporation, so that MCD 
could look after exclusively the development of primary 
education. The MCD not only runs its own primary schools 
but also provides grant-in-aid to voluntary and other 
organisations running recognised primary schools. The MCD 
incurs expenditure on both revenue and capital account on 
primary education. 

The Master Plan for Delhi as developed by the Delhi 
Development Authority, specifies the norms for the provision 
of primary education in the urban areas. These provisions 
have generally been made in colonies that are developed 
according to the Master Plan. However, a parallel mushroom 
growth of unauthorised colonies has resulted in a situation 
where the required land for establishment of primary schools 
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is not available. The MCD has to acquire land from the DDA, 
Gram Sabhas and other agencies for opening of primary 
schools. Many schools sanctioned long ago could not be 
started for want of land at suitable places. Other issues involved 
in opening of new schools are: 


(a) Legal problems in land acquisition; 
(b) Long delays in land development and construction; 
and 


(c) Non-availability of adequate land at places where 
primary schools should be ideally opened. 


The premise of compulsory primary education in Delhi has 
attracted the attention of development planners for a long 
time. The Delhi Primary Education Act, 1960 provided the 
enabling provisions for enforcing compulsory primary 
education for all children in Delhi. The Central Advisory Board 
of Education (CABE) was informed in 1962 that the Delhi 
Primary Education Act, 1960 has been in operation from 2 
January, 1960 in four selected areas of Shahadra Block with a 
population of 75,000. Compulsion throughout Delhi was to be 
introduced progressively for various age groups. Other states 
were also requested to examine their laws on primary education 
in the light of the model provided by the Delhi Primary 
Education Act.* There is no evidence to suggest that the Act 
was seriously implemented in the proposed areas or was even 
introduced in other parts of Delhi. Thus, the Delhi Primary 
Education Act, despite being projected as the model for the 
country as a whole, itself miserably failed to take off. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The National Policy on Education (NPE, 1986) and the revised 
NPE (1992), reiterated the urgency to address the quality 
concerns in school education on priority basis. Quality cannot 
improve by itself. It requires reforms in teacher training; 
improvements in the facilities and infrastructure in schools; 
teachers’ motivation; and a change in the style of teaching to 
make it attractive to the students. Measures for continuous 
and comprehensive evaluation also need to be established so 
that the relationship between the inputs and outcomes of the 
educational system can be established. Besides the state-level 
schemes to improve access and quality of education, a number 
of centrally sponsored schemes and externally funded projects 
were initiated in the recent years to expand access and retention, 
including quality improvement measures. Removal of 
imbalances based on social, economic and gender factors 
constitute the key issues that these schemes are addressing. 

Schooling in Delhi consists of 12 years and follows a pattern 
of 5+3+2+2 years. Administratively, Delhi is divided into 9 
districts and 28 sub-districts. The Education Department of 
the MCD has divided Delhi into 12 educational zones. The 
NDMC and DA consider Delhi as one unit for educational 
administration. 
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Presently, the primary education in Delhi is controlled by 
multiple agencies which include: Delhi Administration; 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi; Delhi Cantonment Board; New 
Delhi Municipal Council; management of the private schools; 
departments of the central government and other agencies 
like KVS, Indian Army, etc. Some private schools receive grant- 
in-aid from the government, others fall under the category of 
unaided schools and generate their own resources to run the 
schools. Many private schools in Delhi are so expensive that 
these are practically out of the reach of the middle income 


Each zonal office of the MCD is headed by a Deputy Director 
of Education and is assisted by a team of junior officers, 
inspectors, subject specialists and other field staff. The 
Education Officers report to the Director, Department of 
Education, MCD (headquarters). 


EDUCATION IN DELHI: THE CURRENT SCENE 


Delhi is an important educational hub with an extensive 
network of various levels of education and training institutions. 
The recent statistics of the MHRD indicate that Delhi has 4 
universities, 64 colleges of general education and 18 colleges 
of professional education? To meet the increasing demand 
for technical and professional education in Delhi, a new 
affiliating university (Indraprastha University) has been 
established recently. Delhi has thus emerged as one of the 
finest centres of private education at the school and higher 
and professional level. A large number of privately managed 
training and research institutions in the field of computer 
education, electronics, commerce and management studies 
are also operating from Delhi. 

All types of primary schools, whether government or 
private, follow the same curriculum. The Delhi Textbook Bureau 
publishes/procures the books in various mediums of 
instruction. Some schools follow the NCERT books. The 
private schools prescribe books published by private 
publishers. However, the teaching methodologies and 
classroom transaction vary considerably between the 
government and private schools. 

1n 1998-99, there were 2,676 primary, 601 middle and 1,459 
secondary —: secondary schools in Delhi. It is 
estimated -2 million children were attending formal 
education in Delhi in 1996-97, which accounts for vtm 28 
SS Sm inre population." Assuming this ratio to 
remain constant, the estimated enrolment in the ear 2005 in 
Delhi will be 3.8 million, reflecting an addition iA about 18.8 
per cent in educational places at various levels. More than 


The enrolment and the number of teachers in the unorganised 
and private sectors is not available. This expansion of 
educational facilities has to be viewed in the light of planned 
and unplanned growth of urban agglomeration. Further 
increase in demand for school/college seats will take place 


due to increased coverage at the lower levels of school 
education. 

The share of private aided and unaided schools was much 
higher—10.6 per cent at primary, 57.7 per cent at middle and 37 
per cent at senior secondary levels." The share of private 
unaided schools was quite high, i.e. 8 per cent at primary; 52 
per cent at middle; 33.4 per cent at high school; and 20.8 per 
cent at the senior secondary levels. These statistics indicate 
the provision of private unaided schools is significant in Delhi. 
Even at the primary stage in Delhi, the share of private schools 
is substantial when compared with other states. Hence, both 
private and government sectors play an important role in 
imparting education. Delhi is, therefore, an ideal case for the 
comparative analysis of the performance of public and private 
schools. 


PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN DELHI 


The Sixth All India Educational Survey (SAIES)" is the only 
source of data on physical access to schools. This data from 
SAIES relates to rural areas alone and there is no indicator for 
measuring access to schools in the context of urban areas. 
The Government of Delhi has not articulated the demand for 
primary education in relation to the location of educational 
institutions. The opening of schools at the desired locations 
is not possible due to many legal and administrative problems. 
Therefore, the problems of access to some extent are resolved 
by providing school-based transport facilities. 

The primary school enrolment increased from 0.92 million 
in 1991 to 1.14 million in 1996 and to 1.32 million in 1998-99 
(Fig. 1). In 1996-97, the GER at primary and upper primary 
Stages in Delhi were 80.8 and 75 per cent respectively. 

No detention policy is operative at primary stage, whereby 

the students are not evaluated at the end of Grade I and Grade 
II but are promoted on the basis of satisfactory attendance. 
Annual written examinations are held at the end of Grades III, 
IV and V. Despite no detention policy, the dropout rate 
continues to be high for Delhi. It is estimated that 25-30 per 
cent children dropout between Grade I and Grade V. However, 
there are no reliable estimates/research studies on dropout 
students. Figure 2 shows the proportion of enrolment in Grade 
V in year t to the enrolment in Grade I at t— 4 years." In the 
recent years, there has been a visible decline in school 
efficiency. The long-term trend is disturbing as the last decade 
has not shown much improvement in the situation. 
_ Enrolment campaigns have been taken up on a regular basis 
in the past to enrol out-of-school children. While these efforts 
may have resulted in additional enrolment, the data suggests 
that improved retention and reduction in dropout did not 
accompany these efforts. 

The earlier discussed analysis is based on a number of 
strong assumptions. First, there is no lateral entry after the 
children have been admitted to Grade I. In fact children 
continue to be admitted throughout the year. Second, the 


enrolment at various grades reflects the reality and there is no 
inflated data, especially at lower classes. Otherwise the dropout 
rate will appear to be much higher than the real and finally, the 
repeaters’ profile does not change over time. If any of the 
assumptions discussed earlier is violated, the dropout rate 
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two-thirds of all teachers were female. However, the 
corresponding share in education administration (head 
teachers) was only 45.7 per cent. It is thus apparent that school 
conditions, environment, availability of teaching resources 
are not similar in all parts of Delhi. 


Note: Data for 1995 and 1996 provisional 


Fig. 1. Growth of Enrolment (Primary Stage), Delhi 


may become deceptive. Therefore, while interpreting the 
dropout rate, these assumptions must be kept in mind. 

Besides the physical distance, it is the social distance which 
works against the deprived. While the school may be accessible 
based on the physical distance norm, the same is out of the 
reach of the poor due to its location, social and economic 
barriers. 

Selected education indicators for the MCD zones are 
presented in Table 1. There are large variations in the share of 
SC students in MCD schools. The least concentration of SC 
students was found in the city zone. These have to be related 
to the dispersion of SC population. The pupil to teacher ratio 
varies from 54.3 in the central zone to 40.6 in Shadi Pur zone. 
The share of female teachers is quite high in all zones. Nearly 


Overcrowding, inadequate number of classrooms, low 
quality of infrastructure in government schools, and distance 
between the slums and the schools has adversely affected 
the participation, retention and quality of education among 
the urban poor. The net outcome of this scenario has been the 
emergence of a very strong privately managed school system, 
on the one hand, and poorly managed and ill-equipped 
government schools on the other. The malaise is not only 
confined to primary education but becomes more serious as 
the children move to higher classes. Those who can afford to 
send their children to the private schools do so. But the 
deprived have no say in the corridors of power and hence 
have to avail of whatever facilities are available in the 
government schools. 
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Fig. 2. Children Reaching Class V, Delhi 
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The private management runs more than 37 per cent of the 
recognised primary schools in Delhi. In addition there are a 
large number of unrecognised primary and pre-primary 
schools, whose number, enrolment, teachers’ profile, fee and 
other charges are not known, The pre-primary segment is 
(teaching shops) have mushroomed all across the city and 
prepare the students for competitive examinations for 
admission to engineering, medicine and other professional 
courses after the +2 stage. Many colleges of professional and 
higher education have sprung up after the establishment of 
an affiliating university in Delhi. 


SCHOOL INFRASTRUCTURE AND DOUBLE SHIFT 
SCHOOLS IN URBAN AREAS 


The nature and type of schools in urban areas are much 
different from their rural counterparts. The rural schools in 
smaller habitations are generally characterised by under- 
utilisation of classrooms, teachers and other resources due to 
the smal! number of students. On the other hand, the schools 
in urban areas are characterised by overcrowding and lack of 
sitting space due to high population density and exorbitant 
cost of land. The location and size of primary schools is an 
important factor in the provision of primary education in Delhi. 
Some primary schools also operate double shifts for the 
following reasons: 


* To cater to the requirements of the children who may 
not be available during the morning hours. This helps 
government to achieve goals of social equity and 
reaching the working children. 

* To improve the utilisation of existing physical 
resources, which are so scarce and costly in the urban 
areas. 


e There may not be any space for opening more 
schools, particularly in densely populated settlements. 
This is socially desirable as long as access can be 
provided to all children irrespective of their social 
and economic status. 


The MCD runs most of the double-shift primary schools. 
The double-shift primary schools have a separate compliment 
of teachers and vice-principal for each shift. Some double- 
shift schools provide facilities for boys and girls in separate 
shifts. 

In order to overcome the shortages of infrastructure and 
teachers, especially in primary schools, a drive symbolically 
called ‘Operation Blackboard’ was initiated in 1987-88 to 
substantially improve the quality of primary schools. It was 
taken up as the Centrally Sponsored Scheme during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan and continued during the Eighth Plan 
period also (1992-97). The scheme has since been modified to 
cover upper primary schools also. The main thrust of the 
scheme was to bring all existing primary schools in the country 
to the minimum standards of physical facilities by providing 
atleast two reasonably large all-weather classrooms with toilet 
facilities for boys and girls. The package included other 
provisions like a minimum of two teachers and some essential 
teaching-learning instructional materials.'^ 

The SAIES data for 1993 showed that the mean number of 
classrooms available for instructional purposes in primary 
schools in Delhi was 9.6 as compared to the national average 
of 2.3. This clearly shows that the primary schools in Delhi are 
large. The need for rehabilitation and maintenance of 
classrooms is more severe in government schools as compared 
to the privately managed schools. The provision of ancillary 
facilities like toilets and lavatories is highly gender-biased 
with very limited facilities available for girl students and female 
teachers. While the children may not have any option, the 
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Selected Education Indicators for MCD Schools in Delhi, 1996-97 
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non-availability of basic facilities is a cause of concern for the 
long-term development of primary education in Delhi. 

The data shows that 15-20 per cent of instructional 
materials available in primary schools was dysfunctional and 
could not be used for classroom instructional purposes. The 
city government should also look into this matter and ensure 
that the material available with schools is fully functional and 
the provision for consumable and recurrent expenditure exists. 


Attendance Rates 


Another measure of school effectiveness is the regularity with 
which the students participate in the classroom interaction. 
The participation of students in classroom processes can be 
measured through average attendance rates. The data on 
attendance was collected as a part of the achievement study 
(Aggarwal, 2000). The average attendance rates were found 
to be lowest for MCD schools. Private unaided schools 
recorded the best attendance rates (88.89 per cent). The 
attendance rates for SC students were much lower than the 
overall rates. The difference was quite substantial in Delhi 
Administration followed by the MCD schools. 


Achievement Levels among Primary Grade Learners 


There is limited data on student’s achievement in primary 
education. Normally, the examination results ate cited as a 
proxy of learning outcomes. In view of the nature of 
examinations, these do not reflect the reality as far as learning 
outcomes are concerned. Recently, a baseline assessment 
study on learning achievement was conducted by the author. 
The study covered all types of primary schools/sections in 
Delhi and was based on a sample of 169 schools. The survey 
covered 812 teachers, 3,278 class II students, and 4,601 class 
V learners. A variety of instruments were used to collect 
information on learners’ achievement based on class I and 
class IV competencies, their social and economic background, 
school location and related particulars for the sample 
schools and profile of teachers and head teachers. Of the 169 
selected schools, 44 belonged to the category of private 
unaided schools and 14 were private aided schools. The 
achievement levels in language and mathematics were 
assessed through competency-based tests developed by the 
NCERT. The main findings of the study are as follows 
(Aggarwal, 2000). 

The overall mean score based on class I competencies was 
80.2 per cent for language and 78.2 per cent for mathematics. 
The mean score for English and Hindi medium schools was 
statistically different in mathematics. The mean score for the SC 
children was 8-10 per cent points lower than those of the children 
belonging to the general category. The differences in mean 
achievement scores due to gender were reflected both in language 
and mathematics. However, the girls scored much lower in 
mathematics as compared to the boys. 
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The achievement scores based on class IV competencies 
were very low as compared to class I mean achievement scores. 
The gap was large in mathematics as compared to language. 
The mean score in mathematics for Hindi medium schools was 
40.46 per cent as compared to 56.5 per cent for the mean score 
in language. The gap between mean score in mathematics and 
language is considerable and statistically significant. In view 
of the low achievement scores, the underachievers are large 
in number. About 50 per cent of learners in Hindi medium 
schools failed to obtain more than 40 per cent score in 
mathematics. The corresponding share of learners in language 
was 23 per cent. 

The differences in achievement become more pronounced 
as one examines disaggregated scores for gender, caste, 
management and related attributes. Children with pre-primary 
education in Hindi medium schools achieved 8-10 percentage 
points more than those who did not have pre-primary 
education. This corroborates the impression that SC children 
are deficient in learning outcomes. Significant differences (15— 
18 percentage points) in the mean achievement score were 
also observed between different types of management. The 
schools managed by the MCD reported the lowest mean 
scores. More than 20 per cent children reportedly scored less 
than 20 per cent in MCD schools. The poor performance of 
MCD schools is thus a cause of concern. 

The large differences in the achievement scores between 
class I and class IV points to a gap in the quality of teaching- 
learning and classroom interaction processes. While class I 
achievement score is based on oral test, the class IV scores 
were based on the written test. Even within the class IV tests, 
the performance was poorest in mathematics as compared to 
language. It appears that children could understand and 
express orally but have difficulties in written communication. 
This has significant bearing on the teaching of language and 
expression in the form of written text. 

The achievement levels of children studying in English 
medium schools were analysed separately. The mean score 
was 47.8 per cent in mathematics as compared to 49.7 per cent 
for language. About 38 per cent of the children failed to score 
more than 40 per cent in mathematics and 24 per cent failed to 
cross this threshold in language. Therefore, the general 
impression that all is well with English medium schools is not 
correct. While it is true that their performance is far better than 
the government schools, but the extent of underachievement 
is also very high. Within the language, the underachievement 
is more serious in reading comprehension. This is a clear 
reflection on the poor quality of classroom teaching-learning 
processes. 

It is believed that there is a positive impact of pre-school 
education on emotional and cognitive development of the 
children. Considering its importance, the NPE (1986) 
highlighted the need for promoting early childhood care and 
education. The Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
is a major initiative by the central government in this direction. 
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As per the target of the ICDS, 75 per cent of the urban and 40 
per cent of the rural population in 3-6 years age group will be 
covered under pre-school education. 

It is often argued that the government schools perform 
poorly due to social obligation. It is imperative that the 
government policies be pro-poor so that the national 
objectives of growth with equity could be achieved. In order 
to satisfy the social obligation, the government has not only 
to allocate more per unit inputs than what is normally required 
but also to ensure that the resources are used in the most 
cost-effective and efficient manner. But the reality, in most 
cases, is to the contrary. Many teachers in government 
schools are least bothered about the children and often curse 
them and condemn their parents for their deprivation. 
Experienced teachers are often posted in good schools and 
fresh recruits are often made to begin their career from rural or 
neglected schools. The rural schools need the most 
experienced teachers. 

Poor quality of teaching-learning and system-level 
inefficiencies have many long-term effects on the learners as 
well as on the society. The long-term implications include lower 
productivity levels of the workforce, resistance to modernisation 
and perpetuation of inefficient production systems where cost- 
benefit ratios adversely affect the economic sustainability of 
production processes. It is not to undermine the efforts that 
have been made to improve the quality of primary education but 
the fact remains that about 95-98 per cent of the local bodies 
and government budget for primary education is still accounted 
for by the staff salaries component. 

While the goals of education for both the private and public 
school are the same, the expectations differ from one social 
group to another. The opportunity cost of primary education 
is very high for the poor families as compared to those who 
See it as a long-term investment and a passport for entry into 
a Particular segment of the labour market, which is dominated 
by the white-collar professionals. The existing system does 
not distinguish between the demand by various segments of 

population and is least sensitive to individual needs. This is a 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN DELHI 


The secondary education is a transitory phase for the entering 
the world of work ora gateway for entry to the higher education 
system. The database on secondary education is weakest and 
hence not much analysis is possible. Notwithstanding this, 
the present section attempts to examine issues related to 
secondary education. The enrolment at secondary and senior 
secondary Stage in 1997-98 was 5,06,368 and 7,43,831 students 
respectively. 

Most of the secondary schools in Delhi are affiliated to th 
Central Board of Secondary Examination (CBSE). The cine 
of data for 1998-99 shows that 1,491 schools in Delhi were 
affiliated to the CBSE for Xth Grade examination. Of these 800 


were government managed, 206 government aided, 435 unaided, 
32 KVS and 2 schools from the NVS. However, within the 
government schools, 311 schools were Sarvodya Schools. 
Sarvodya schools were established to promote the quality of 
education right from the beginning of school education. 

The government has established separate schools for girls. 
There were 418 girls’ schools in Delhi which were affiliated to 
the CBSE. It was estimated that 60 per cent of children 
appearing for Grade X examination were from government 
schools. Trends indicate that the share of students from non- 
government schools (including private unaided) has increased 
over the years. Interestingly, the share of girls is larger in 
government schools as compared to their share in private 
schools. A similar trend was also observed at the primary 
stage. The gender bias in school choice is evident. Even the 
educated parents send boys to private schools and girls to 
government schools. 

The share of SC students appearing in Grade X examination 
in 1998-99 was 9.4 per cent. This is far below their 
representation in population. There is a significant decline in 
the share of SC students as one progresses from primary to 
upper primary and from upper primary to secondary education. 
Further analysis showed that most of the SC students were 
studying in government schools. Their share in the private 
school enrolment was negligible. 

The examination results of Grade X are quite disappointing. 
The government schools show the poorest results. Moreover, 
further analysis shows that the low levels of learning 
achievement observed at primary stage perpetuate during the 
secondary examinations also. The performance of students in 
mathematics continues to be a major factor affecting the overall 
examination result (Aggarwal, 2000). 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY: BRINGING BACK THE 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


During the recent decades, the school infrastructure has 
expanded manifold. Over time, relatively more qualified and 
better-trained teachers are being recruited. Most parents are 
aware about the need for education. Considerable efforts have 
also been made to improve the relevance of curriculum and 
classroom interaction. 

The problems of school dropouts, working children and 
children who were never enrolled have acquired serious 
proportions in certain pockets of the city. Dropout is an issue 
that has not been addressed adequately despite the fact that 
a large number of schemes and incentives are available to 
school-going children. 5 Problems associated with the 
identification of beneficiaries, timely delivery and adequacy 
of the incentives are equally serious. Effectiveness of 
incentives can be enhanced by improving decision-making in 
procurement and their distribution in time. For example, many 
parents report late receipt and incomplete compliment of books 
and uniforms. These situations cause irreparable damage to 


students motivation, school attendance and participation 
in classroom teaching-learning processes. Thus, the 
main purpose of incentives is negated due to management 
problems. 

Crude estimates indicated that on an average 7.2 student 
years of resources were spent to produce a graduate of primary 
school with 5 years of education. Studies conducted in the 
recent years have indicated that a small proportion of students, 
in the penultimate class, cross the 50 per cent level of 
achievement in two main areas of study, i.e. language and 
mathematics. Assuming that 30 per cent of students cross 
the 50 per cent threshold, the remaining 70 per cent students 
will be passing with inadequate and unsatisfactory 
achievement levels. This will amount to about 25 student 
years of inputs to produce one successful graduate of primary 
school with 50 per cent or more achievement score. The 
proportion of those achieving mastery level was found to be 
much lower. In some districts covered under the District 
Primary Education Programme, not even one student was found 
to have achieved mastery level of competencies. This 
would mean a gross wastage of resources without 
corresponding returns. The position in some schools of Delhi 
is not much different. If this is the reality on school efficiency, 
then achieving universalisation of primary/elementary 
education with quality will be a real task to handle in the coming 
years. 


EDUCATING CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 


Meeting the educational needs of disabled children is as 
important as those of the able-bodied children. Discussion 
with officials and school headmasters reveal that very little 
has been done to integrate the children with mild and moderate 
disabilities into the mainstream. The database on school 
facilities for children with disabilities is lacking but generally 
such facilities in schools are non-existent. Many NGOs have 
also shown keen interest in the education of disabled, working 
children and out-of-school children. Yet, there are miles to go 
before the metropolitan city can claim to be on the threshold 
of universalisation of primary education. 


GENDER ISSUES IN PARTICIPATION 


Delhi, being a cosmopolitan city, the overall share of girls to 
total primary school enrolment is high. Adjusting for sex ratio 
would mean about 46.8 per cent of girls in primary schools 
corresponds to full coverage, other things being equal.'6 The 
educational statistics indicate that the share of girls to 
enrolment has ranged between 46.6 to 48.8 per cent. This 
evidence suggests that there are no disparities in participation 
in primary education as far as girls’ education is concerned. 
However, some pockets of low enrolment would still exist. 
The out-of-school and never-enrolled girls need to identified 
through gender-specific interventions. 
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SUPPORT INSTITUTIONS 


Like other states, the Government of Delhi also has the benefit 
of academic support from a number of academic and 
professional institutions. While the national level apex 
institutions like the NCERT and NIEPA are located in Delhi, 
the SCERT is the nodal agency for the promotion of education 
in Delhi. There are seven DIETs to support the SCERT 
activities. The main function of DIETS is to impart pre-service 
teacher training. In-service training programmes for the 
teachers are also conducted at the SCERT/DIETs. The private 
schools make separate arrangements for the training and 
skill upgradation of their teachers. Large societies and 
NGOs that run a large number of schools in Delhi and other 
parts of the country have evolved their own mechanisms for 
teacher training and capacity building of educational 
administrators. 

The SCERT undertakes teacher training to improve the 
teachers’ skills in classroom management. Despite these 
measures, concerns about the retention and achievement 
levels of learners have persisted. The wastage, both in terms 
of opportunity lost by the schools as well as due to poor 
teaching-learning, is unacceptably high. If the loss due to 
underachievement by a vast majority of learners is computed, 
the student years lost in the educational system will be 
alarmingly large. Can these wastages be eliminated? 


NEGLECT OF URBAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In addition to the deprivation of the girls, SC and ST in 
educational development, it is generally believed that rural 
areas suffer the most from illiteracy and educational 
deprivation. Therefore, most of the area-specific schemes 
designed for revitalisation of primary education relate to the 
rural areas. The urban areas, though present a picture of plenty, 
affluence and prosperity, also suffer from typical problems of 
out-of-school, working children, malnutrition, unemployment 
and poverty. Pockets of under-development of social services 
like education, health and sanitary facilities in urban areas can 
be easily identified. Sometimes, the situation is worse than 
the adjoining rural areas. Despite these characteristics, there 
was hardly any scheme for the out-of-school children in urban 
areas till the scheme for Non-Formal Education (NFE) was 
revised and extended to the urban areas in the late 1980s. The 
provision of primary education in urban areas is the exclusive 
responsibility of the municipal corporations/committees and 
local self-governments. It is known that excepting a few 
municipal corporations/committees, the financial position of 
most of the local bodies is in a deplorable condition and their 
resource base is shrinking. The deficiency in the public 
provision in urban areas is countered by the society by 
resorting to private-sector initiatives. : 

Within the national framework of management of education, 
the capacity building packages for municipal functionaries 
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are non-existent. In view of the special needs of the urban 

tucational planners, institutional arrangements should be 
worked out for their training in educational planning, 
monitoring and evaluation of the urban educational services. 
The SCERT in Delhi provides inputs for in-service and pre- 
service teacher training but does not offer any programmes 
for educational administrators working at different levels in 
directorates and departments of various agencies associated 
with educational planning and administration of schools in 
Delhi. NIEPA should come forward to undertake special 
programmes for planning and management of urban and 
municipal education without which a scientific approach to 
UEE cannot be developed. 

The dual system of education is best experienced in large 
cities like Delhi. The nature of deprivation of the urban poor is 
much different from their counterparts in rural areas. The urban 
poor face higher risks of discontinuing education than their 
rural counterparts. Fighting against hunger, crime, ill health, 
malnutrition, access to safe drinking water and shelter is the 
first priority among the poor living in the cities/urban areas. A 
large number of illiterate and unemployed migrants come to 
cities with high hopes of making a success and end up with 
their dreams shattered. 

In order to tackle some of the problems of coordination, 
management and dispersal of services in the urban settings, 
acentrally sponsored scheme of Urban Basic Services (UBS) 
was conceived during the Seventh Five-Year Plan and was 
based on the principles of community participation, child and 
mother focus, convergence of various services, cost-effective 
delivery, and continuity of services. The scheme was based 
on the principles of participatory planning and focused on 
families living in urban slums. Based on feedback and 
experience of its implementation, the scheme was revised 
during the Eighth Five-Year Plan as Urban Basic Services for 
the Poor (UBSP). Both the schemes have been functioning in 
Delhi. The programme focused on improving the provision 
of basic Services with special emphasis on learning 
opportunities in early childhood by opening créches, 
Balwadis for children and day-care centres, attaching nursery 
section with existing primary schools. The UBSP Benchmark 
Survey conducted in 1993-94 showed that the attendance 
among the children at pre-school level was more than 85 per 
cent in Delhi (Malhotra, 1997). 

Delhi, a metropolitan, is no exception for the urban and 
suburban differences in the availability and provision of social 
services. Dramatic social and economic disparities between 
urban rich and suburban poor make it difficult for the students 
in poor urban areas to meet the performance standards 
expected of them under the current System. Minority and 
disadvantaged students, who constitute a disproportionatel 

7 y 
high share of the urban population, show poor performance 
than those of other students. 


SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


Although inspection and supervision procedures for school 
education are in place, discussions with the school authorities 
reveal that supervision is not very effective and there is little 
concern for solving school-related problems. The academic 
support from the supervisory staff is missing in most cases. 
The inspections are more of a routine matter. 

The inspection staff also has a number of grievances 
against the administration. One important problem facing the 
inspecting staff is the lack of transport facilities and the large 
number of schools to be inspected. The schools normally 
open early in the morning. The public transport system does 
not reach all the places where primary schools have been 
opened. The inspection staff is sore because there is very 
little follow-up on the inspection reports. Many head teachers/ 
principals do not take the inspection reports seriously due to 
their influence in power circles. 


NFE EDUCATION 


In addition to formal full-time schools, NFE centres and other 
modes of education also provide educational facilities for the 
out-of-school children. Based on the concept of flexible timing 
and learning at the pace of the learners, some of these 
programmes have made significant contribution to the spread 
of education among the working and out-of-school children. 
However, the extent of their contribution to the development 
of primary education in Delhi is not known. 


CONCLUSION 


Delhi, one of the large metropolitan cities of India, is 
characterised by a number of special features. The recent 
decades have seen a large-scale increase in the population 
and emergence of population clusters with large differentials 
in their social and economic characteristics. The dual system 
of education consisting of the private and the public education 
systems is the landmark of educational development in the 
city. The levels of learning achievement among primary school 
learners are characterised by low levels and wide disparities 
between schools managed by various agencies. The low levels 
of achievement among the MCD schools is a major cause of 
concern. Based on the detailed analysis presented above, the 
following issues have been identified as far as provision of 
primary education in Delhi is concerned: 


@ Inadequate/absence of access to a comparable quality 
of primary education at different locations. 

€ Overcrowding in the existing government schools due 
to lack of buildings, furniture, equipment, teaching- 
learning materials and teachers. 

@ Inability of the MCD/DA schools to admit all children 
to primary schools due to lack of schooling facilities/ 
classroom space in crowded areas. 


e Mismatches between demand and supply of 
schooling facilities. The distortions in school location 
become serious as one moves from primary to senior 
secondary schools. 

e Dilapidated condition of classrooms, particularly 
those running in rented buildings. Repairs and 
maintenance is a major issue in the rented buildings. 
Despite the availability of resources, repairs cannot 
be undertaken due to the restrictions imposed under 
the Rent Control Act. 

e Lack of sanitation and water facilities in some schools. 
Some of these buildings are very old and do not have 
adequate sewer and drainage facilities. 

e Excessive reliance on centrally sponsored schemes 
for the development of primary education has also 
created its own problems. The states seldom initiate 
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programmes of educational development at their own 
initiative. This results in a situation whereby the 
urgent problems of school education are not 
addressed pending the central government initiative 
in the matter. 

e Reforms in teaching-learning processes would be 
crucial to the success of educational initiatives. 

e The educational planning for UEE in the urban context 
requires special emphasis. The traditional methods 
of removing supply-side constraints would not 
succeed in achieving UEE objectives. 


While an attempt has been made to identify key issues, their 
resolution requires a long-term strategy. The goals of EFA cannot 
be achieved unless the internal and external efficiency of primary 
schools is improved to a satisfactory level. 
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4. The average literacy rate for 2001 was 81.8 per cent. The 
male-female literacy differences were low in Delhi (Male: 87.4 


A 


per cent and female: 75 per cent). 

5. India: National Family Health Survey (NFHS-2), International 
Institute of Population Studies (2000), Mumbai. 

6. The 2001 data on distribution of population by age group is yet 
not available. 

7. For details, see: Aggarwal, Yash (2000), Primary Education in 
Delhi: How Much do the Children Learn, NIEPA, New Delhi. 

8. Report of the 29th Centrai Advisory Board of Education, 1962, 
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as cited in Juneja, Nalini, ‘Compulsory Education in India: The 
Policy in Practice’, NIEPA (undated). 

9. Selected Educational Statistics, 1997-98, MHRD, New Delhi. 

10. Calculated by the author on the basis of the enrolment data in 
Selected Educational Statistics, 1996-97, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, New Delhi. 

11. Sixth All India Educational Survey (1993), NCERT, 1998. 

12. The Sixth All India Educational Survey was conducted by the 
NCERT in September, 1993. For details see, ‘Educational 
Facilities in Rural and urban Areas’, National Tables Vol. I, 
NCERT, New Delhi, October, 1997. 

13. It is assumed that the children admitted in Grade I continue to 
move from Grade I to Grade V and there are no new admissions 


14. 


16. 


in the subsequent grades. Grade cohort studies have not been 
conducted in Delhi. 

For details, see the recent annual report of the MHRD, GOI, 
New Delhi. 


. There is a viewpoint that the calculated dropout rate is much 


higher than the actual rate, especially when the enrolment tends 
to be inflated at the Grade I level. The real extent of dropout has 
not been established through nationally representative cohort 
studies. True dropout rates need to be established to have a 
realistic picture. 

The 2001 population data shows a steep fall in child sex ratio 
for 0-6 years age group. This would have serious consequences 
for school education in the coming years. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Jagannath Mohanty 


CONCEPT: MEANING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The concept of democracy has undergone considerable 
changes in course of time. Its origin is traced to the fifth century 
Bc with the general impression that democracy is an occidental 
product having its origin in Greece. During the fifth century Bc 
the various city-states like Athens, Sparta, Miletus and 
Ephesus experimented with different forms of government and 
finally adopted democracy. But it has been found that the 
concept of democracy had originated in India before the growth 
of the city-states in Greece, as it prevailed among the Aryans 
between 1500 ac to 2000 sc. The ‘love of all mankind’ was 
central to the Vedic philosophy. The values of Indian life 
enshrined in Vedic culture and literature—Vasudheiva 
Kutumbakam, Sarve Bhavantu Sukhinah, etc., were the basis 
of democracy. It is asserted that democracy is consistent with 
India's traditions and heritage. Some historians neatly puncture 
this doubtful theory, pointing out that the Vedic society was 
not like the modern Indian society, that the ancient village 
panchayats did not resemble the Lok Sabha. India adopted 
principles of consensus which was followed in a relatively 
small, homogenous group of relatives and neighbours. 
Etymologically, the term ‘democracy’ is derived from two 
Greek words ‘demos’ and ‘kratia’, the former meaning the 
‘people’ and the latter ‘power’. Democracy thus means the 
power of the people. Greek democracy was at its best in Athens 
of Pericles. The Athenian democracy even cannot be called a 
democracy, because it was limited to a small city-state and a 
large number of Athenians were also deprived of citizenship. 
Slavery was eulogised by them and did not hamper the growth 
and functioning of democratic institutions. Like Greek city- 
States, in India, there were janapadas or clans which had 
democratic ways of living and administration, based on the 
principles of self-government. Often they had samitis or 
assemblies which were attended by the people from different 
strata of the society for discussing the affairs of the State and 
taking decisions. There were both republican as well as 
monarchical rules, most of them being limited by ‘popular will’. 
It is, however, to be agreed that in the West, particularly in 
England and France, the stream of democracy has been flowing 
continuously with new life and vigour through struggles and 
revolutions, whereas in the East, especially in India, due to 
foreign invasions and internal quarrels, inertia and orthodoxy, 
the source largely dried and partly lost its course amid blind 


rituals, superstitions and alien administration. A time came 
when the great Greeks themselves felt frustrated with 
democracy. Fifty years after Pericles, Plato objected to 
democracy on the ground that it produced demagogues. 
Aristotle called it a perverted form of government. 

Democracy has a hoary heritage enriched by many sources. 
The ancient Aryan rishis, old Hebrew prophets, Greek 
philosophers, Roman legal and administrative talents, great 
religious leaders of the world and innumerable martyrs through 
the ages have struggled in defence of freedom and justice. 
The heritage of democracy has also been recorded and 
preserved in the great spiritual and legal documents, in the 
Vedic scriptures, in the Ten Commandments, in the Magna 
Carta, in the Bill of Rights, in the French Declaration of Rights 
of the Man, in the American Declaration of Independence, in 
the Federal Constitution, in the Gettysburg Address, in the 
Satyagraha and Quit India Movement and in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. While democracy has undergone 
kaleidoscopic changes, the core of the matter remains, as it is 
a struggle of man for freedom, equality and fraternity. 

The Middle Ages developed the notion of social contract, 
released the people from the bondage of obligation and 
obedience if the ruler broke his promises and also discovered 
the idea of representation to solve the problems of democratic 
government in large communities. It was only after Reformation 
and Renaissance that new democratic ideas or principles were 
added to the Greek heritage in the West. Subsequently, the 
Industrial Revolution, the American Declaration, the French 
Revolution, Marxism, socialism and many other occurrences 
and ideas not only strengthened the democratic trends, but 
also enriched and widened the dimensions of democracy. 

Democracy has enshrined three deities of ‘liberte, egalite 
and fraternite’, i.e., liberty, equality and fraternity, which were 
ideals yet to be achieved. There are a strange mixture of lofty 
dreams and hard realities. At times, they may seem to be 
nothing more than distant beacon lights on to a brighter and 
better day that will dawn. But the strong conviction of mankind 
in this trinity has given the most tangible expression of the 
universal brotherhood in the form of UNO which has prevented 
a large number of catastrophic wars. Time and again there 
have been conflicts between impulses of democracy and its 
opposing forces. 

Moving the Objectives Resolution at the Constituent 
Assembly on 13 December 1946, Jawaharlal Nehru expressed 
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very succinctly, ‘We stand for democracy.’ The great 
remarkable document of our Constitution was finalised after a 
period of hectic preparation and detailed deliberation, and 
was adopted on 26 January 1950. The Preamble of the 
Constitution enunciated the nation’s ideal and spirit in the 
following words: 

“We THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved 
to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC and to secure to all its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political, 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, 

EQUALITY of status and opportunity, and to promote 
among them all. 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity of the Nation. 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty-sixth 
day of November, 1949 HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND 
GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION’. 

In this historic declaration, the superstructure of democracy 
was raised on the four pillars of justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity and the presiding deity of the ‘individual’ has been 
installed on the sacred pedestal of the Fundamental Rights 
with full dignity and ovation. Democracy has been accepted 
not merely as a form of government, but as a way of life. So 
many attempts were made in free India for orienting the entire 
educational system with adequate democratic value and spirit 
in order to realise the goals adumbrated in the Constitution. 
The entire Part II of the Constitution has been devoted to 
‘Citizenship’. In this chapter at the commencement of the 
Constitution, conditions for acquiring citizenship, rights of 
citizens have been enunciated. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


Hopkins (1941) puts forward the following beliefs as the basis 
of the democratic way of life: 


1. That every individual has his worth as a human being. 
This means the belief in the essential dignity of man 
and faith in the potentialities of the individual man. 

2. That every one has the capacity to learn how to act 
on thinking and that every one has sufficient capacity 
to manage his life with others. 

3. That an individual must abide by the decisions of the 
majority and must have a part in making them and 
that government rests on the consent of the 
government. 

4. That the control and direction of democratic action 
lies in the situation, not outside it. 

5. That the process of living is interactive and that each 
individual works with every other individual by 
sharing and evaluating individual experiences towards 
commonly recognised ends. 

6. Thatcultural change should be accomplished through 


deliberative social action rather than by methods of 
uncontrolled violence. 


The following principles emerge as the characteristics of 
democracy in its modern sense: 


1. Democracy affirms the worth and dignity of the 
individual and declares that every human being is to 
be regarded as an end and never as a means. 

2. 'Sovereignty of the living individual' points directly 
to the human individual as the *unit of judgement and 
responsible action'. 

3. Equality, i.e., equal rights to all, points directly to the 
heart of democracy as its central element. 

4. Democracy regards political and social liberties as 
the only dependable safeguards of individual worth 
and equality. 

5. Democracy rests on basic morality, i.e., without basic 
virtues, democracy cannot be fully achieved. 

6. Democracy rests on individual opportunity as well as 
individual responsibility. 


In the ultimate analysis, democracy strongly believes in 
the dignity of individuals and voluntary sharing of life by 
every member of the society with all other members. It means 
the optimum sharing of life and its functioning on two elements, 


. namely, cooperative effort and shared satisfaction. Any force 


which promotes these elements is an ally of democracy and 
any hindrance to them is an enemy. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


John Dewey (1946) has said, "The devotion of democracy to 
education is a familiar fact’ (p. 87). Democracy has always 
found education as its greatest support and constant 
company. Without education, democracy is lame, lifeless and 
limp; without democracy, education is dry, dreary and dead. 
Therefore, Dewey (1946) has remarked, "The relation between 
democracy and education is a reciprocal one and vitally so. 
Democracy is itself an educational principle, an educational 
measure and polity’ (p. 34). He says that democracy and 
education bear a reciprocal relation, for it is not merely that 
democracy is itself an educational principle, but that 
democracy cannot endure, much less develop, without 
education in its right perspective. 

Education has always been used as a process, as a powerful 
instrument for effective desirable social changes. Of course, 
according to many sociologists, education is not only a 
process but also a product. They mean to say that education 
usually and invariably resulted from social interactions and 
social changes. It also implies that education is the means 
through which democracy establishes social justice. 
Democracy is described as an ‘experiment in living’ and 
education is not merely a preparation for living, but it is the 


living itself. If we want children to learn to live democratically, 
we must see that our homes as well as our schools are 
laboratories for that kind of living. 

The fundamental aims of education for a democracy are 
considered to be the development of personality, the training 
of character and the making of citizens. In planning the life of 
our schools, in organising the programmes and practices 
thereof, these objectives must be given due consideration. 
Both the individual and social aspects of personality should 
be integrated and coordinated. That is to say, the pupil must 
develop his personality to the best of his capacity. The 
Association for Education in Citizenship (1947) has said that 
each pupil 


(a) should be given full chance to develop himself as an 
individual personality so that he may be capable for 
enjoying his life through the exercise of his own 
capacities and will be alive to the realities and 
possibilities of the world around him; 
should know how to play his part as an active member 
of his community both socially and politically; 
should be equipped to make a contribution in the 
occupational sphere suited to his interests and 
aptitudes; and 
(d) should know how to be in effective communication 
with his fellow men and his culture by his own 
articulation and creative capacity (p. 127). 


(b 


— 


(c 


— 


Thus, the four objectives of education for democracy are 
promotion of (1) Self-realisation, (v) Civil responsibility, 
(3) Economic efficiency, and (4) Human relationship. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY VS. 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


Education in a democracy has a very exacting and challenging 
responsibility. Students of today are the citizens of tomorrow. 
So they are to be trained in citizenship and it involves many 
moral, social and intellectual qualities that cannot grow 
automatically. In any kind of autocratic or regimented social 
order the individual does not need to make any independent 
thinking or of chalking out his own course of action. The first 
requisite, in this connection, is to develop capacity for clear 
thinking and making decisions. 

A democracy which is based on faith in the dignity and 
Worth of every single individual must succeed with the help 
ofan education that aims at the full all-round development of 
every individual's personality. This requires that education 
should take into consideration all his needs, psychological, 
social, emotional and practical, and caters to all of them. Such 
democratic education must transcend the narrow academic 
approach and broaden out into a process of education for 
living, 1.€., education to initiate the students into many-sided 
art of living in community. Both for his own wholesome 
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development and the good of the society, it is essential that 
he should learn to live with others and to appreciate the value 
of cooperation through practical experiences and free interplay 
with others' personalities. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


The climate of school life and the dynamics of human relations 
are potent factors in what students learn about the way of life 
and the values which direct their interpersonal relations, 
possibly even greater factors than what the school explicitly 
teaches about democratic human relations. Learning 
experiences in schools make or mar the growth of democratic 
human relations. Since children are the future citizens and the 
success of democracy depends on their ability, both children 
and democracy are interrelated and interdependent. 

As mentioned already, education is not a preparation for 
life, education itself is life and school is not the replica of 
society, school itself is society. At present most of our schools 
are divorced from the society and the conditions prevalent in 
the schools are adverse to the growth of democracy. Dewey 
has, therefore, suggested that the school itself should be made 
‘a genuine form of active community life’ instead of a place for 
merely imparting lessons. A society is to him a number of 
people held together because they are working along common 
lines in a common spirit and with common aims. 


HALLMARKS OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The following hallmarks of democratic education have been 
outlined by the Educational Policies Commission, USA (1940). 


1. Democratic education has as its central purpose the 
welfare of all the people. 

2. It serves each child with justice, seeking to provide 
educational opportunity to all regardless of 
intelligence, race, religion, social status, economic 
condition or vocational plans. 

3. It respects the basic civic liberties in practice and 
clarifies their meaning through study. 

4. It is concerned with the maintenance of those 
economic, political and social conditions which are 
necessary for enjoyment of liberty. 

5. It guarantees to all members of its community the 
right to share in determining the purpose and policies 
of education. 

6. It uses democratic methods in classrooms’ 
administration and student activities. 

7. It makes efficient use of personnel, teaching, 
administrative and technical. 

8. It teaches through experience that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, every authority a 
responsibility, every responsibility an accountability 
to the group. 
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9. Democratic education liberates and uses the 
intelligence of all. 

10. It equips citizens with the materials of knowledge 
needed for democratic efficiency. 

11. Itpromotes loyalty to democracy by stressing positive 
understanding and by summoning youth to service 
in a great cause (pp. 35-39). 


MEANING AND NATURE OF CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 


Preparing pupils for democracy has long been a goal of schools 
in many developed countries like the USA, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, France and Canada. Those nations have 
used education as an apparatus to train individuals to uphold 
the democratic values of the society and to acquire the 
knowledge, understanding and skills needed to perpetuate 
these values. This process has been an important part of 
education for democracy which has been stimulated by the 
two world wars, the conflict between democracy and 
totalitarianism or communism and the tensions arising out of 
other great social and political forces. 

We may ask, what education for democracy is? No precise 
meaning has emerged so far to have a commonly accepted 
usage. In one sense, we may call it citizenship education 
concerned with the rights and duties of a citizen in a 
democratic society. In a large sense, it is concerned with the 
moral, ethical, social, political and economic aspects of life. 

Democracy is of slow growth and to succeed, it must be a 
living plant rising from a favourite soil and nourished by 
suitable air, water and light through a long procession of years. 
Education for democracy involves not only knowledge, but 
also deep understanding, skills, attitudes and interests. It 
cannot be taught like algebra or carpentry, but has to be 
practised and realised by the growing child as a way of life. 
The Association for Education in Citizenship (1939) has 
defined citizenship education as "Training in moral qualities 
necessary for the citizens of a democracy, the encouragement 
of clear thinking in every day affairs, and the acquisition of 
knowledge of the modern world' (preface). 

Citizens are made, not born. As has been mentioned earlier, 
the task of education for citizenship in a totalitarian country is 
comparatively easy. The leaders in such a state have their 
ideas and they know the methods of translating them into 
reality. The individuals are regarded as cogs in the machine 
and the instruments of the State, as means and not an end. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION FOR INDIA 


Since India has adopted the democratic way of living, she will 
be able to achieve her end only through the participation of 
her citizens, who are expected to possess the desired qualities 
of a democratic citizen. ‘Citizenship in Democracy’, in the words 
of the Secondary Education Commission (1953), is a very 


exacting and challenging responsibility for which every citizen 
has to be carefully trained. It involves many intellectual, social 
and moral qualities which cannot be expected to grow of their 
own accord (p. 20). 

It has been emphasised that a democracy is based on faith 
in the dignity and worth of every individual as a human being. 
The assumption of this innate ‘worthfulness’ is the most 
significant of all. This implies that education should take into 
account all his needs—psychological, social, emotional and 
practical—and cater to all of them. The view of education that 
emerges from this basic concept transcends the narrow 
academic approach and broadens out into education for living, 
i.e., education to initiate the students into the many-sided art 
of living in a community. 

Democracy harbours so many races and religions, castes 
and communities. A healthy development of democratic 
education will ameliorate the difficulties and differences arising 
out of such diversities. The Commission (1953) has aptly said: 


No education is worth the name which does not inculcate 
the qualities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously 
and efficiently with one’s fellowmen. Amongst the qualities 
which would be cultivated for this purpose are discipline, 
cooperation, social sensitiveness and tolerance—each one 
of them has its special part to play in humanising and 
socialising the personality (p. 21). 


Those qualities are the democratic values which will enable 
students ‘to adopt democracy not only as a form of government 
but also as a way of life’. This can ‘convert the differences of 
languages, cultural patterns, religion, etc., into the warp and 
woof of a very rich and rewarding social and cultural life’. The 
Kothari Commission (1966) has, therefore, suggested that we 
have to cultivate a spirit of large-hearted tolerance, mutual 
give and take, the appreciation of ways in which people differ 
from one another. Democracy is ‘a very exacting experiment in 
living’ that we have launched and no education will be 
worthwhile if the educated mind is unable to respond to the 
situation with intelligence and imagination. In short, democratic 
education is itself a living experiment which is not only 
exacting, but also challenging. 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Huxley (1957, p. 184) has aptly mentioned: 


The early educational reformers believed that Universal 
primary and if possible, secondary education would free 
the world from its chains and make it safe for democracy. 
You cannot reach a given historical objective by walking in 
the opposite direction. If your goal is liberty and 
democracy, then you must teach people the art of being 
free and governing themselves. If you teach them bullying 


and passive obedience, then you will not achieve the liberty 
and democracy at which you are aiming. 


Democracy is described as ‘an experiment in living and 
education is not merely a preparation for living but it is living 
itself’. If we want children to learn to live democratically, we 
must see that our homes as well as our schools are laboratories 
for that kind of living. 

Democracy believes in giving freedom to the people. If the 
people are not educated and are not disciplined for social 
good, then that freedom would be costly and would take the 
form of anarchy. For the success of democracy, Mathur (1966, 
p. 199) has laid down some preconditions, two of which are: 


(i) There should be economic betterment of the people, 
democracy cannot be established on the hungry 
stomachs of the people. The people may be prepared 
to forgo their political freedom if this freedom does 
not help them to solve their problem of bread. 

(i) The second precondition is the formation of an 
educated electorate. Democracy can function properly 
only when the people are educated and they are 
conscious of their rights and duties. If the people are 
uneducated, then they will develop autocracy in the 
garb of democracy. A few people will assure the 
control over the government of the state and will begin 
to exploit the masses. 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) (p. 20) 
has rightly given a warning in their following observations: 


To be effective, a democratic citizen should have the 
understanding and the intellectual integrity to sift truth 
from falsehood, facts from propaganda, and to reject the 
dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice. He must 
develop a scientific attitude of kind to think objectively 
and to base his conclusions on tested data. He should also 
have an open mind receptive to new ideas and not confined 


within the prison walls of outmoded customs, traditions 
and beliefs. 


"e 26 April 1939, at the opening of the 4th Whitehouse 
^. is President ED. Roosevelt said, ‘We are considering 
coe between a successful democracy and the 
Mee n who form an integral part of that democracy. We no 
i. cias them apart from democracy. They are one with 
pes acy, because they are dependent upon democracy and 
Tacy is dependent or them.’ 
bot el ape of Educational Research has mentioned two 
Ege Which attempted to define citizenship education or 
on for democracy. 
Rr eee the task is, however, much more complex 
bord on account of two reasons. First, the individual is 
Ove the society, i.e., state and society exist for the 
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individual, and not the vice versa; second, although the 
individual is taken to be a social being with various social 
obligations, it is quite impossible to draw up a blue-print of 
the ideal democratic society. 


BASIC POSTULATES OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The essential features and basic postulates of democratic 
education are as follows: 


1. Respect for the Dignity of the Individual, 
2. Freedom and Discipline, 

3. Equality and Equity, and 

4. Sharing and Responsibility. 


These are regarded as the four pillars of democratic 
education and its strength mainly depends upon these 
important aspects. 


1. Respect for the Dignity of the Individual 


Democracy believes in the essential dignity of all individuals 
which is based on the assumption of the infinite value and 
worth of human personality. It is also treated as an end in 
itself and holds good for everybody without distinction of 
sex, colour, race, religion or economic conditions. Everybody 
has to be educated according to his capacity. Brubacher (1950, 
p. 131), therefore, said, ‘Failure to realise his peculiar 
potentialities not only would pauperise him, but would in so 
far pauperise the society of which he is a member." 

Educational institutions in democracy make attempts at 
inculcating personal virtues for economic, civic and other kinds 
of well-being. Teachers encourage qualities of hardwork, 
initiative, resourcefulness, enterprise, self-reliance and 
perseverance in their pupils. Developing deep regard for civic 
rights and responsibilities is necessary for political or civic 
competency. Democratic concern for human dignity also 
guarantees a richer living. The ethical and religious principles 
of dignity of the individual mean the fatherhood of God which 
implies that all men are brothers; they are all objects of infinite 
love. God is not likely to play favouritism with his children. In 
any event, whatever their worth, it is intrinsic in their nature. 

According to Prof. Kilpatric (1957, p. 134), ‘respect for 
personality’ is of prime importance and of greatest essence. 
Respect for personality comes first, with freedom following as 
necessary to implement any true respect for personality. It 
has however been contradicted by Singh (1966, p. 65) on the 
ground that freedom comes first and respect for dignity comes 
next to it. His contention is that freedom of nations and 
individuals has been curtailed by multiplying control of 
governments at the national and international levels. Rather, 
given the freedom, a person or a nation will automatically 
command respect, for nobody shows ‘respect’ for those who 
are not free. 
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L Freedom and Discipline 


Nase (1945, p. 12) has asserted that nothing. good enters 
rores hie except through the free activities of men and women. 
Freedom is regarded as the fundamental condition for 
achievement of excellence and accomplishment in all fields of 
human activities. It has, been highly spoken of by the 
philosophers and literatures of all countries of the world 
through ages. A large number of persons have been martyrs 
for freedom in almost all free nations. Freedom does not mean 
only political freedom. It is also social, physical, economic, 
religious and psychological. Therefore, the history of human 
civilisation is a history of the incessant struggle for attaining 
freedom from superstitions, persecutions, corruption, 
diseases, poverty and so on. On a spiritual or religious plane 
freedom means emancipation from the bondage of birth and 
death and concepts of heaven and hell represent the joy of 
full freedom and the suffering of agonising restraints 


Rousseau raised his strong voice against restraints on 
freedom and cogently enjoined, ‘Man is born free, but 
everywhere he is in chains.’ The chains are meant to be 
bondages and restraints which impinge upon liberty and which 
is the root of all human ills and sufferings in his immortal work 

The essence of democratic education is also evident in 
Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude where it has been laid 
down that man should be made free and provided with such 
stimulus and opportunity for developing himself to be self- 
reliant. There have been emphases on ‘Education through 
freedom’. Attempts need be made to train the child in self- 
expression. The patriarchal tradition of control and 
subordination still persists in spite of our clamouring for 
freedom, responsibility, cooperation and fellow-feeling. It is 
evident from the above discussion that freedom should be 
regarded as a means of achieving discipline in all walks of life. 
Freedom should take the shape of self-discipline, which is 
essential for democratic living. Education should, therefore, 
train the child through freedom to self-discipline. 


3. Equality and Equity 


All men are born equal, but they are also born different. The 
first part of this thesis implies that they all share the same 
basic human qualities, that they all have the same inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and property and they share the common 
fate of mankind. The other part of the thesis means that 
there is fundamental difference among human beings. The 
basis of this difference is heredity, i.e., inherited or inborn 
living and learning and to which is added the environmental 
conditions and experiences that they gain in course of time. 
And all this makes the heaven of equalities or the hell of 
differences. 


All men have intrinsic worth and they all claim human 
dignity. Children are born with equality of psychological 
endowment. They grow and develop with experiences which 
vary from one to another. According to Rousseau only duc to 
varied circumstances and privileges some children have been 
so fortunate as to enjoy superior educational advantages 
The American Declaration of Independence asserted that ‘al! 
men are created equal’, and also the French Revolution lauded 
"liberty, equality and fraternity’. Psychological and research 
studies have very clearly proved the definite existence of 
individual differences, which has made equalitarianism 
practically impossible. There are individual differences not 
only in physical appearances and physiological tracts, but 
also in mental gifts and psychological characteristics 

The patrons of democracy although believe in individual 
differences, they do not allow it to persist or increasc duc to 
lack of opportunities. They, therefore, try to equalise the 
external or material circumstances of obtaining suitable 
education. Otherwise the inequality and disparity among the 
individuals will continue to increase and cultural gaps or lags 
instead of being bridged will go on widening. Therefore, in 
the context of democracy, the Kothari Commission has rightly 
said, ‘One of the important social objectives of education 
is to equalize opportunity, enabling the backward or 
underprivileged classes and individuals to use education as à 
lever for the improvement of their condition." 

The Kothari Commission (p. 180) has mentioned two types 
of educational inequalities, which are peculiar to the Indian 
situation. The first is the wide disparity between the education 
of boys and girls at all stages and in all sectors of education. 
The second is the wider disparity of educational development 
between the advanced classes and the backward ones, the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It has aptly been 
pointed out that on grounds of social justice as well as 
for the furtherance of democracy, special efforts for 
equalising educational opportunities between these groups 
is essential. 


4. Sharing and Responsibility 


As a corollary to freedom, everybody in a democracy must 
assume responsibility and must share in the community life. 
Freedom and responsibility are correlative terms and one is 
absent or meaningless without the other. Citing an example 
from our social life, Dr Singh (1966, p. 88) has shown how the 
growing embryo depends for its sustenance and survival on 
its mother from which it parts subsequently. Even in the 
post-natal life, an offspring is dependent on the mother. But 
the very birth of an infant gives it a small measure of freedom 
from the total dependence on the mother and this is 
accompanied with the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the baby in the form of its own breathing, etc. Similarly, 
whenever the growing child gets a further measure of 
independence, it has to assume a proportionately greater 
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responsibility. There are the different facts of the same 
phenomenon of growth. 

It is also evident that under authoritarian regime, people 
have less or no freedom and they have proportionately less 
responsibilities. In a democracy, they have more freedom as 
well as more responsibility. Thus freedom is coextensive with 
responsibility, and one is of more or less degree in proportion 
to another. Freedom has no meaning and significance unless 
it is rooted in the ideal of moral responsibility and freedom 
devoid of moral responsibility degenerates into tyranny or 
anarchy. On the other hand responsibility without 
commensurate freedom leads to utter helplessness and 
ineffectiveness. 

Responsibility always implies sharing or participation in 
group living and group activities. In a democracy, unless 
individuals share the responsibility and involve themselves, 
not only do they fail to enjoy their freedom, but they also fail 
to discharge their duties as true citizens. To Dewey (1996) 
democratic society has two dimensions. It is the one which 
the other shares with other groups and another which shares 
the largest number and variety among its own members. 
Democracy is constantly becoming whatever its members 
make it in the light of mutual criticism and reconstruction of 
their shared experiences. Because of this emphasis of 
experience it is but natural for some to claim that 
experimentalism is the educational philosophy which is 
peculiarly appropriate to democracy. They regard the 
experimental method very basic to the whole conception of 
democratic sharing and participation. 

It may be concluded that respect for the dignity of man, 
equality, freedom and sharing responsibility are the four basic 
ingredients of democracy. Every friend of democratic education 
would like to preserve each one of these ingredients in the 
educational system intact. The only difficulty about this is 
that some of these four are not altogether compatible with 
others. For example, freedom and equality are not entirely 
compatible bedfellows. 


Growth of Democratic Values in Education 


India achieved her Independence from the foreign shackles 
through a struggle based on truth and nonviolence under the 
zd pont of Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation. 
R the National Anthem long before Independence, 
abindranath Tagore eulogised the people of India as the 
E of destiny or Bhagyavidhata. On the eve of 
me dibus Jawaharlal Nehru in his historic address said, 
Cr iim ago we made a tryst with destiny and now the 
Fics coss when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in 
cipi re, but. very substantially. At the stroke of the 
£ht hour, while the world sleeps, India will awake to life 


and ' Thi 
t freedom. This statement eloquently speaks out our 
ommitments to democratic values. 
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To frame a new Constitution for the independent country 
was one of the preliminary works of primary importance on 
the part of all statesmen and national leaders. It is a striving 
after the attainment of the nation’s ideal through the 
mechanism of a government.’ As such it is not merely a 
complicated legal provision, it is in addition, a delicate 
instrument for the fulfillment of the desire of the people. 

The Part III of the Constitution contains a chapter on 
Fundamental Rights which are fully guaranteed to the citizens 
of India. In every democratic set up, these rights are regarded 
as fundamental as they aim at individual welfare. The Part IV 
of the Constitution of India deals with the Directive Principles 
of State Policy. These principles constitute an ideal towards 
which the governance of the state should be directed. Dr 
Ambedkar, has rightly pointed out that the objectives of these 
principles are two-fold: 


(i) tolay down the form of political democracy, and 

(i) to lay down that our ideal is economic democracy 
and also to prescribe that every government shall 
strive to bring about economic democracy. 


The chapter on Fundamental Rights was subsequently 
appended with a series of Fundamental Duties for its citizens 
vide the Amendment 42 in 1976. 

New vision of democratic education was perceived for the 
prosperity of the nation. Various commissions and committees 
were set up for improving the educational system. Important 
of them were University Education Commission, Secondary 
Education Commission and the Education Commission, 1964— 
66. Education was given emphasis in the Five-Year Plans since 
1952. The education system was geared up to the needs of 
democracy, and the Kothari Commission visualised a revolution 
in the field of education by relating it to the lives, needs and 
aspirations of the nation, by bringing about qualitative 
improvement and expansion of educational facilities and 
equalisation of educational opportunities. Education for the 
deprived/weaker sections has been given special attention 
over the years. 

India emerged for a new renaissance and was prized for a 
take off state. Although externally India became free, internally 
it was in chains. Changes are of many kinds, namely political, 
economic, social and psychological. New maladies of the 
nation like regionalism, terrorism, casteism and successionism 
raise their ugly heads threatening national peace, solidarity 
and security. Teachers, supervisors and administrators were 
to realise the national goals and inculcate the desired 
democratic values in students through democracy, socialism 
and secularism. The National Policies on Education enunciated 
and reinforced the realisation of democratic values through 
education at all stages. 

The Declaration of Universal Human Rights was accepted 
by the United Nations which eulogised the democratic 
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praciples of freedom, equality and fraternity. Education was 
feit mecessary for the success of democracy. It prepares 
students for future citizenship. The democratic values were to 
be upheld and perpetuated in society with the help of 
education. The practice of democracy is more important than 
formal democracy. Democracy involves not only knowledge 
but also understanding. skills, attitude and interest. 

Citizens are made not born. Leadership qualities are to be 
developed through citizenship training. Individuals and 
society are complementary to cach other. Citizenship is not 
practised only in schools, but also in the community and in all 
walks of life. The foundation of democracy is rather laid in the 
family. We should provide democratic experiences for children 
and then expand the same throughout their life in all 
dimensions, There should be a happy balance between needs 
of the individual and needs of the society. 

Citizenship cannot be taught like any other school subject. 
It has to be practised as a living philosophy transcending all 
subjects and topics, overlooking all curricular barriers. 
Although curricular and co-curricular programmes should 
provide ample scope for citizenship training, every school 
should be regarded as a miniature society and training ground 
of democracy. As the Secondary Education Commission (1953) 
has said, “Citizenship in democracy is a very exacting and 
challenging responsibility for which every citizen has to be 
carefully trained." 

Democracy is not only a form of government but also a 
way of life. Democracy should be practised not only in form 
but also in spirit. Political democracy should lead to economic 
and social democracy. That is why democratisation of 
education is necessary. Functional democracy is to be 
established in the entire educational system so that democracy 
can be stabilised. Quantitative expansion of education is not 
democratisation of education in full. It should be qualitative 


was felt that education should be kept in the Concurrent List. 
The Education Commission (1964—66) advocated this saying 
that education should not be fragmented and be treated as a 
whole. After a long discussion and deliberation, the 
Constitution was amended and Education was included in the 
Concurrent List. Such concurrency signifies a partnership 
which is democratically meaningful and challenging. The 
national policies and programmes of action in education 


sought to promote and reinforce democracy in the country at 
all levels. 

A study entitled “Detroit Citizenship Education in USA’ 
was based on five qualities of a good citizen. These qualifies 
affirmed that a good citizen 


(a) is aware of the importance of meeting basic human 
needs and is concerned with the extension of the 
essentials of life to the individual, 

(b) gives allegiance to the ideals of democracy, 

(c) practises the kinds of human relationships that are 
consistent with a democratic society, 

(d) recognises the endeavours to help in the solution of 
the social problems, and 

(e) possesses knowledge, skills and abilities to facilitate 
the process of democratic living. 


Another study was conducted by the National Council for 
the Social Studies in cooperation with the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Division of the Department of 
Defence in order to prepare a definition of the good democratic 
citizen by of the pooling of characteristics submitted 
by experts on citizenship education. The resulting composite 
definition contained 24 qualifications of a good citizen, with 
numerous subordinate characteristics for each major one. 
Typical were the following: the citizen 


(a) believes in equality of opportunity for all people, 

(b) values, respects, and depends on human rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the Constitution, 

(c) respects and upholds the land and its agencies, 

(d) understands that in the long run people will govern 

T themselves better than any self-appointed group 

would govern them, and 

(e) recognises taxes as payment for community services 
and pays them promptly. 


They are easily dictated, directed and even conditioned 
by the totalitarian rulers and leaders. In a democracy the task 
is, however, much more complex and difficult on account of 
two reasons. Firstly, the individual is upheld above the society. 
State and society exist for the individual, and not the vice 
versa. Secondly, although the individual is taken to be a social 
being with various social obligations, it is well-nigh impossible 
to draw up a blue print of the ideal democratic society. 

Education in a democracy, besides developing all the 
potentialities of the individual, physical, mental, social and 
spiritual to the full, must prepare him for citizenship of all 
types—citizenship of family, citizenship of the school, 
citizenship of the country and citizenship of the world. 
Education for citizenship should, therefore, be conceived of 
asa lifelong process that begins in the family, gathers strength 
in the schools, widens into country level and culminates in 
world citizenship. 


Education in democracy begins in the family which is the 
first and most enduring nursery of good citizens. The 
democratic values like love, affection tolerance, self- 
abnegation, fellow-fecling, etc., are likely to be inculcated in 
the young children in the family. Perfect balance is struck 
between the needs of the individual and the demands of the 
social group. Every individual learns to adjust and harmonise 
his own unique interests and needs to those of the other 
family members. The family being a small social unit, the young 
children can easily understand their position and realise their 
rights and obligations in an adequate manner. Thus, as a simple 
miniature society, family provides invaluable learning 
experiences for democratic living in future. 

The foundation laid in the family should be consolidated 
in the school. The democratic experiences should be deepened, 
enriched and expanded to the wider circles there. Narrow 
loyalty of the family life has to broaden into wider loyalty of 
the larger, more complex and more impersonal community. 
There may be difficulties in striking a happy balance between 
the needs of the individual and those of the community. But 
the child learns here to make necessary adjustments through 
give and take and some sort of compromise. D’Souza has 
rightly observed: 


Every school has a dual function to perform—to train the 
child to be a good citizen of the school community, and to 
prepare him, as full as possible, for the wider society into 
which he will enter on leaving school and as a member of 
which he will have to live, move and have his being. Schools 
must cease to be ivory towers isolated from the life of the 


community, they must realize that they are an integral part 
of the community. 


It has already been said that education in democracy cannot 
be taught like other subjects. It does not deal only at an 
intellectual plain; it implies a number of suitable skills, attitudes 
and interests besides knowledge and understanding. 
Therefore, education in a democracy should not be identified 


With a course of civics. Sir Richard Livingston (1943, p. 4) has 
rightly said: 


te is not information or intellectual information, 
ought these are part of it, it is conduct not theory, action 
not knowledge and a man may be familiar with the content 


of every book on the social science without being a good 
citizen. 


a the ne t and co-curricular activities should be 
^ et € schools in such a manner that real experiences 
M atic living can be provided to the child. The best 
ls parting citizenship education to children is to provide 
pie A ae for learning the rights and responsibilities, 
es ‘ullerings of democratic living. John Dewey has, 

Ore, insisted that the school should be an epitome of the 
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society. Every school as far as possible should be democracy 
in miniature giving children as large a share in the management 
of their own affairs as they are capable of and providing as 
much learning experiences as possible in citizenship. It is 
definite that only democratic education can produce 
democratic citizens. 

Since India has adopted the democratic way of living, she 
will be able to achieve this only through the participation of 
her citizens who are expected to possess the desired qualities 
of a democratic citizen. ‘Citizenship in democracy’, in the words 
of the Secondary Education Commission (p. 20), is a very 
exacting and challenging responsibility for which 
every citizen has to be carefully trained. It involves many 
intellectual, social and moral qualities which cannot be expected 
grow of their own accord. It has been rightly emphasised that 
a democracy is based on faith in the dignity and worth of 
every individual as a human being. It is also to be borne in 
mind that the democratic principles cannot only be applied to 
the political area. They can also be applied to the economic 
and social field. Bode, therefore, considers democracy as ‘a 
way of life’ and by way of life he means ‘a determining 
influence in every major area of life". 


EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS OF DEMOCRACY 


India has declared herself as the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic and takes an enviable credit of being the largest 
democracy in the world. But democracy is not merely a form of 
government; it is a way of life. In fact, it is the rule of the 
people, by the people, for the people and with the people. The 
saying *as the government as the people' is more true and 
relevant under democracy than under any other forms of 
government. But unless the people are vigilant, conscious of 
their rights and responsibilities, démocracy has no meaning, 
and no liberty can be safeguarded, with the result that 
individual freedom and dignity would be endangered and 
corruption, oppression and authoritarianism would be rampant 
in the country. 

Education is badly necessary for making the citizenry alert 
and capable of discharging their duties and responsibilities 
efficiently and effectively. Therefore, it is said that ‘Universal 
education should precede universal enfranchisement’ and ‘Let 
us educate our masters (voters)’. Without an educated citizenry 
democracy cannot be a success and will fail to give its rich 
dividends. 

The Kothari Commission (1964-66) suggested many 
measures for democratic education and the National Policy 
on Education (1968 and 1986) provided methods and strategies 
for introducing democracy in education at various levels. The 
most significant fact about the NPE (1986) is the strong 
commitment and political will of the Government of India for 
its implementation. Unlike preceding National Policies and 
Education Commissions, in this case, well-developed 
strategies and carefully planned procedures were adopted for 
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smpicmenting the provisions of the NPE As per programmes 
of actos. a National System of Education was developed and 


secularism, etc. Planning procedures were recast and 
reoriented to suit and facilitate democratisation of education 
at different stages. 

Naik (1968) told that Institutional Planning is the unique 
answer to four problems, namely 


(giving freedom to teachers, 


G) making teaching effective, 
(ii) involving every teacher in the formulation and 


management, improving the quality of higher education for 
removing disparities existing at various levels, and for 
providing social justice to the deprived and disadvantaged 
who are at the lower levels or lowest rungs of the social ladder. 
It is necessary for success of democracy not only in structure 
but also in spirit. Democratisation of the education system 
needs to be promoted at various levels, not only in theory, but 
also in practice, not only in precepts, but also in practices. 
Democracy also had its impact on higher education 
structurally as well as functionally. Besides teaching and 
research, other activities were also undertaken by the 
no longer the ‘ivory towers’ of learning. They had to go to the 
field, and to the community for organising various co-curricular 
and social service activities as part and parcel of their duties. 
In the ancient and medieval times the general assumption was 
that those who work would not think and those who think 
should not work. The structures of administrative and financial 
governance of private colleges are getting reformed with proper 
representation and participation of teachers, management and 
to ventilate their grievance regarding their salary, other facilities 
and security of service through democratic methods. Since 
there is no effective machinery for planning and coordination 
of higher education at the state level, it is felt necessary to set 
up State Councils of Higher Education in all states. This was 
suggested in the NPE (1986) and POA (1986, p. 45) and 


reaffirmed subsequently. Some states have already taken steps 
in the matter. These councils would prepare consolidated 
programmes of higher education and make universities and 
colleges more effective and more democratic. These bodies 
would provide assistance and advice to the UGC in respect of 
maintenance of standards and to the state government 
authorities in determining the block maintenance grants. They 
would monitor the progress of implementation of programmes 
and assessment of performance of institutions. They would 
also advise state governments in setting up new institutions 
including autonomous colleges in the state. 

The NPE (1986, p. 15) provided for the establishment of a 
national apex body covering higher education in general, 
agricultural, medical, technical, legal and other professional 
fields, in the interest of greater coordination and consistency 
in policy, sharing of facilities and developing interdisciplinary 
research. The POA (1986, p. 46) also delineated the functions 
to be performed by this body. The major functions would be 
to advise the Central Government on policy, coordinate 
activities of other bodies, encourage interdisciplinary and 
interfaces among different agencies and fields to allocate 
resources and establish as well as manage common 

The POA rightly observed (p. 204) that the state govern- 
ments were required to work out these details and issue 

guidelines for developing a multi-level planning 
model for decentralisation and democratisation. It is 
emphasised that involvement of the local community in the 
management of educational institutions at various levels 
would ensure democracy from the elementary to the higher 
education stage. It has been felt that unless wide participation 
of people and involvement of voluntary agencies are 
adequately promoted, the desired objectives and national 
goals as adumbrated in the NPE (1986 and 1992) cannot be 
realised to a great extent. Democracy cannot take shape and 
spirit from grass roots level unless education is accordingly 
reformed and reoriented. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Policy on Education (NPE, 1986) and the Revised 
NPE (1992) have rightly reiterated, ‘India’s political and social 
life is passing through a phase which poses the danger of 
erosion to long accepted values. The goals of secularism, 
socialism, democracy and professional ethics are coming under 
increasing strain’ (p. 2). The national policies have emphasised 
common citizenship and democratic values in education. The 
National System of Education and Uniform Pattern of 
Education throughout the country were provided for promoting 
and sustaining democracy through education. The multi- 
culture of India was encouraged for promoting democratic 
values in education. 

Democratisation of education at all levels has been fostered 
both quantitatively and qualitatively and for that 


ural facilities are developed and desirable structural 
ies have been brought about in different stages of 
cation. It was, therefore, suggested in the NPE (1986 and 
992) to increase the investment on education to reach a 
of expenditure of 6 per cent of the National Income as 
rly as possible. But unfortunately such investment on 
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education has not been realised, in spite of various attempts 
made by the government at state and national levels as well 
as by international organisations like UNICEF, UNDP, World 
Bank, DFID, etc. It is felt extremely desirable to take immediate 
steps for realising democracy through education in our 
country, both in letter and sprit. 
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DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 


J.S. Grewal 


Historical Perspective 


If we study the history of education, we shall find that the 
great philosophers (lovers of wisdom for its own sake), 
whether Indians or outsiders, by and large, had derived their 
ideas from practical settings. The oral tradition (lecturing, 
tutoring, questioning, answering and mentoring) has found 
coverage in the old books on methods of teaching. For 
example, Gilbert Highet produced his work on ‘Art of 
Teaching’ in 1951. The chapter on “Teacher’s Methods’ is full 
of practical illustrations of methods and techniques 
(components, preparation, communication, fixing the 
impression) used by the teachers. His treatment of the ‘Great 
Teachers and Their Pupils’ is an outstanding treatment of 
methods and techniques followed by the Sophists, Socrates, 
Plato and others (e.g. fathers of great men). Great men 
generally give credit to their parents for their achievements. 
Morrish (1970) points out, ‘One is forcibly reminded of the 
Confucian programme of education in which there was a shift 
from a spontaneous to deliberate, conscious and refined 
tradition. It was a programme in which moral ideas were 
drummed into people by every conceivable means until they 
became habits in daily life—through the media of schools, 
temples, homes and theatres to toys, proverbs, stories and 
history’ (Monlin, 1947). 

Ancient Indian education tradition relied heavily upon oral 
methods, The pupils travelled from far off places, studied under 
their teachers and learnt scriptures by heart. 

During the eighteenth century, we find that the great German 
philosopher, Johann F Herbart (1776-1841) evolved his 
doctrine of formal steps of teaching in his experimental school 
for children. He observed that in learning a lesson the child 
absorbs in his mind the appreciative mass. Therefore, the 
learning contents of subjects should be presented in 
successive Stages of teaching namely, preparation, 
Presentation, association, generalisation and application. 
These Stages of teaching were identified by Herbart through 
€xtensive observations of children in his experimental school. 
“me (1782-1 852) is another practioner in education. He 

the necessity of training teachers of his particular 
type of education at Blackenberg in Germany and established 
pena under the name of ‘Kindergarten’—a garden for 
children. Children in the Kindergarten were like tender plants 


to be 
T reared and observed. The teachers, or educators, were 
e gardeners, 


Dewey’s (1859-1952) contributions with the help of his 
fellow workers were Project Method, Dalton Plan and Play- 
way Method. In his experimental school, Dewey sought to 
involve the child entirely in this new environment and 
experimented in new ideas and methods of education. 

Neill (1883-1973) established a school called Summerhill in 
1921 at Leiston in Suffolk, about 100 miles from London. 
Children between the age group of 5-16 studied in this school, 
25 boys and 20 girls. Summerhill signified a great experiment 
in education. Neill declared that Summerhill was no longer an 
experimental school but a demonstration school because it 
demonstrated that freedom works and succeeds. He tried the 
system of self-government in the school, the principle and 
practice of voluntary attendance at lessons, the relations 
between creativity. In the history of experimentation in 
educational practice, Neill is placed at par with Peslalozzi by 
many. 


INDIAN CONTEXT 


Indian thinkers such as Sri Aurobindo, Vivekananda, 
Dayanand Saraswati, Gandhi, Tagore, Zakir Hussain, 
Krishnamurthy and Gijubhai Badaka formulated their own 
philosophies and put their ideas into practice in their 
institutions in experimental settings. For example, Gandhi 
taught informally a group of children at the Tolstoy Farm in 
South Africa. Though this kind of activity was conducted in 
an informal setting yet this experience enabled him to give 
shape to his thoughts. This led to start of Pre-Basic and Basic 
Education schools in India. These schools were run as 
demonstration schools at Wardha and other places. 

Rabindranath Tagore started a small Bengali school at 
Bolpur, which his father called Shantiniketan (abode of peace). 
Tagore gave practical shape to his philosophy by working 
with children in the midst of nature. To quote Elmhirst (1962), 
*Out of his own experience as a teacher of boys and girls from 
middle class families...he was convinced that some new form 
of schooling could be worked out for village children in India, 
based upon immediate contact with the world of Nature and 
with the life, the beauty and the problems of countryside’ 
(p.13). 

Krishnamurthy opened two schools in India, one at Rajghat 
in Banaras and the other at Rishi Valley in Chitoor District of 
Andhra Pradesh. In addition, he opened a school in England 
at Brockwood Park in Hampshire for boys and girls between 
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the age of 13 and 18. In the USA also he started a school for 
young children in the Ojai Valley in California. Krishnamurthy 
visited his schools regularly and exchanged his ideas with 
teachers. 

Gijubhai was a grass root education worker; He tried his 
ideas and produced learning materials for rural pre-school 
children. He was the first to spread Montessori movement in 
India and in 1920 started an institution, based upon 
Montessori's philosophy. Later on in 1924 he organised his 
first training centre at Bhavnagar. 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952), while 
highlighting the role of training colleges in the task of 
educational reconstruction, emphasised that these colleges 
should become active centres not only of research but of 
practical experiments directed to the improvement of 
educational methods, curricula, discipline and organisation 
of schools. The Commission further suggested that in the 
first instance these colleges should successfully work out 
new ideas in their own Demonstration Schools and then 
through the example of the school as well as training given to 
their students, this influence should permeate into all 
institutions of the state. Each training college could be given 
the responsibility of supervising the work of a number of 
schools in the neighbourhood. On the one hand, their 
standards will be improved and on the other hand the members 
of the training college staff will be able to give practical shape 
to their ideas. This would facilitate the whole task of 
educational reconstruction. 

The Secondary Commission further recommended that the 
staff of the training college should be capable of devoting 
some of their time to research in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, general administration, modern trends of pedagogy 
and evaluation of particular methods of training adopted in 
different schools. For this purpose every training college 
should have under its control an experimental or demonstration 
school besides the practicing schools. There should also be a 
certain number of other schools at a reasonably near distance 
associated with it for the purposes of practical training. These 
schools themselves should have trained graduate teachers 
on the staff. At present the practical training for student- 
teachers is supervised only by the college of education 
supervisors. The service of trained teachers may be utilised 
for practical training. These teachers were called ‘Cooperating 
Teachers’ in the Plan and Programmes of the Regional 
Colleges of Education (RCEs), established during the sixties. 
However, it may be pointed out that the institution of 
Cooperative Teachers and Cooperating Principals could not 
be extended further, with the result that the expertise of 
experienced schoolteachers of the practicing/model/ 
demonstration schools has by and large, remained unutilised. 

The Commission was of the view that demonstration 
schools should be encouraged to guide the student-teachers 
in activity methods and group projects. For this the 
demonstration and experimental schools need to be given all 


the necessary facilities including the psychological tests so 
that they are able to develop better methods of teaching. 

It was also suggested by the Commission that teachers of 
demonstration schools be given training in practical 
demonstration of lessons and their observation. This training/ 
orientation will enable the teachers to put into practice the 
ideas and theories advocated in the methodology. Teachers 
and principals of cooperating schools were oriented by the 
RCEs in these concepts during the 1960s and early 1970s. 
After this, these practices were given up without much valid 
reasons. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED BY 
THE NCERT 


Roles 


The role of a demonstration school is best illustrated in the 
document ‘Plan and Programmes of the Demonstration 
Multipurpose Schools' published by the NCERT in 1963-64. 
The Demonstration Multipurpose Schools (DMS) were 
established as attached schools on the campuses of the four 
Regional Colleges of Education with the following objectives 
and functions: 


(i) To serve as a laboratory where prospective teachers 
may observe, learn and participate in teaching, 
(i) To serve as a centre for research and curriculum 
development in multipurpose education, and 
(iii) To serve as a laboratory for the identification, analysis, 
and research of major problems internally in teacher 
education. 


The State Departments of Education also established 
multipurpose schools with three or more diversified subjects 
of the old higher secondary pattern of education. 


Internal Organisation and Administration of a DMS 


The organisation of a Demonstration School would depend 
upon the policy of State Departments of Education or any 
other organisation like the NCERT. When the idea of having 
four Demonstration Schools attached to the four RCEs was 
conceived, the country had introduced diversified courses 
under the 843 pattern of secondary education with all the 
seven streams of subjects (agriculture, commerce, fine arts, 
home science, humanities, science, technology) and as such 
these streams were made available in these schools. The 
following was the organisational structure of the 
Demonstration Schools: 


1. Headmaster was head of the school, working under 
the guidance of the principal of the college to which it 
was attached. 

2. Headmaster had under him three coordinators 
(activities, curriculum and guidance). 


ental heads (languages, social studies 


3. Several departm x mathemati cs, science and 


arts and crafts, agriculture, ma" ™ 

sem departments) Were visualised. a 
4, The office superintendent and acco 

directly under the headmaster. 
at in case of Demonstration 
Colleges of Education, the 
ve been different. 


However, it may be pointed th 
Schools working under the State 
organisational structure would ha 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DEMONSTRATION S 


WITH OTHER BODIES 
ion School 
(a) College of Education and Demonstration 


nerally a part of the college of 


strati shool is ge ; 
The Demonstration School 1$ £ and teaching staff are 


Education and the school headmaster #0] of the college. 
under the academic and administrative con 


ü 
The holidays, vacation, appointment of the e 2 
teaching/internship and in-service seven peeps 
are jointly decided by both institutions. 

cooperation include the following: 


Field experiences for the student teachers, 


in teacher education 


, imentation 
e Research and experi articular reference to 


and secondary education with p 
curricular areas of school, 


e Development of instructio od 
: olo 
containing books in curriculum and meth gy, 


e Assistance to the college in the ore 
workshops and seminars and supervis 
student teaching, and dS 
€ Members of the school staff being treate a YA ihe 
the college faculty and as such participating 


professional programmes, 


nal materials and library 


(b) Demonstration School and Community Cooperation 


This cooperation is confined to the following areas: 


] caters to the educational 
nity and involves members 
programmes. 

(PTA) functioning 


€ The Demonstration Schoo 
requirements of the community 
of the community in planning its 

€ A Parent-Teacher Association 
effectively by holding its meetings regularly. — 

€ The Demonstration School working closely with the 
total educational programme of the community. 


(c) Demonstration School and State Department of 
Education 


Areas of cooperation and coordination in this respect included 


the following: 
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e The Demonstration School serving as an example of 
a good programme to other secondary schools of the 
state. 

e The school assuming some responsibility for 
providing in-service education to the teachers and 
administrators of the secondary schools in the 
adjacent area. 

e The school extending cooperation in the programme 
of in-service education and other extension activities 
of the college. 

e The school serving as a venue for the various 
academic and co-curricular activities of the adjacent 
schools and also as an examination centre for the 
various state- and central-level organisations, 
including for competitive examinations. 


TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY RELATING TO THE 
FUNCTIONING OF DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 


There are various terms, which are associated with innovative 
and experimental programmes organised by the various 
agencies in India: 


e Santiniketan (Abode of Peace) 

e Rishi Valley School 

e Basic Education: Pre-Basic and Basic Schools, 
Correlation Method, Craft-centred Education, Nai 
Talim. 

e NGOs: Eklavya, Shiksha Karmis, etc. 

e Non-formal Education: Alternative Schools, Education 
Guaranteed Scheme (EGS), ‘Earn while You learn’ 
scheme. 


There are several terms, which are associated with the 
working of Demonstration Schools and practice teaching in 
the Indian context. 


Schools: Practicing Schools, Model Schools, Experimental 
Schools, DMS, Laboratory Schools and 
Cooperating Schools. 

Teachers: —Pupil-Teachers, Student-Teachers, Cooperating 
Teachers, Trainee-Teachers, Cooperating 
Principals and College Supervisors. 

Teaching: Unit Plan, Lesson Plan, Model Lesson, 
Demonstration Lesson, Final Lesson, Herbartian 
Steps, Previous Knowledge (PK), Teaching 
Points, Blackboard Summary (BBS), 
Microteaching, Core Micro Teaching Skills, 
Competency-Based Teaching, Practical 
Assignments, Model Reading, Pedagogical 
Analysis, Block Teaching, Pre-Internship and 
Internship in Teaching, Minimum Learning 
Continuum (MLC), Minimum Levels of Learning 
(MLL), Mastery Learning and Task Analysis. 
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DISASTER MANAGEMENT 


D.K. Sinha 


Disasters occur to vanous forms and with different intensities, 
they are found in many arcas. A disaster can happen at any 
howe of the day or night; most of them cannot be predicted. 
Disasters can be natural oc man-made. Some disasters happen 
more frequently than others; the duration of some may be 
short while some others may go on for long periods. As for 
the speed of the happenings of disasters, some disasters can 
occur very quickly while with others, there is a period, perhaps 
hours or days, of warning. Some disasters may have their 
impact on small areas while some others can affect even 
adjoining countries. Whether disasters will cause damage or 
tot, depends on the nature of the disaster, in some disasters, 
man is totally helpless; he cannot but let them happen, but 
with a few of them man can do something to minimise their 
impact, without being able to prevent their occurrences. 

In particular, if the occurrences of natural disasters are 
analysed in different parts of the globe, they show some 
commonalities. Phase wise, a natural disaster has three stages: 
pre-disaster, during disaster and post-disaster. The 
anticipatory phase has assumed, of late, significance in the 
working on disasters; the community in disaster-prone areas 
feeds to be prepared for encountering this phase. If 
disaster has already wrought damages with its happenings, 
there are obviously steps for mitigation. Three Rs—Relief, 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction—become matters of 
Soncem and compulsion during disasters and in the recovery 
phase. There may be that experiences in regard to a natural 
disaster in onc region could be of use in some other context; 
may be there are gaps, particularly in respect of science and 
technology, because of limitations of knowledge. Therefore, 
One should go in for having new efforts to generate science 
and technology appropriate to the affected setting. These 
lines give, in brief, the genesis of the declaration by the United 
Nations the decade of nineties, as the International Decade 
for Natural Disaster Reduction (IDNDR). The architect of the 
Concept of IDNDR was the renowned sei ist Frank Press 
Who took the initiative under the auspices of US National 
Academy of Sciences, as its the then president. Pre-disaster 
Preparedness has thus been stressed with the declaration of 
IDNDR (Sinha, 1990a and 2002). 

Natural disasters include floods, storms, cyclones, 
Maluakes, droughts, volcanoes, tsunamis and landslides. 
on es ste particularly at the global level, UN, 
ve Probe DHA, et. and many NGOs are seized of issues 

ems of natural disasters. Indian Meteorological 


Department (IMD) has been the primary institution to cope 
with disasters like floods, storms, cyclones, earthquakes and 
landslides while the Ministry of Agriculture looks after 
droughts. There has been so far a varicty of mectings, seminars, 
get-togethers, publications, ete., in different parts of the world 
during IDNDR as part of mid-term or wrap up activities. 
Floodplain management vis-à-vis release of water through 
dams, have continued to be efforts mainly by government 
agencies. Cyclones prior and during their happening are being 
taken care of IMD particularly the early warning systems. World 
Meteorological Organisation (WMO), World Health 
Organisation (WHO) and Department of Humanitarian 
Assistance (DHA), UN, based at Geneva, all contribute to the 
totality of efforts for contending with disasters. Some leading 
non-governmental and voluntary organisations like the Red 
Cross Society, St John's Ambulance, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Bharat Sevasram Sangha, Oxfam, Care, CASA, etc., with their 
counterparts in different countries also participate during and 
post-disaster phases. Over the decades, because of the efforts 
of national committees of IDNDR and those of NGOs as well, 
there have been a plethora of activities and publications, too, 
on natural disasters. 

Any portrayal of the Indian scenario of natural disasters, 
in contemporary times, has been awfully dismal (Sinha, 1990b, 
Sinha and Mukherjee, 1991). The earthquakes of Latur and 
Bhuj, the cyclones of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, the 
recurring floods in different parts of the country and droughts 
particularly in Rajasthan and in particular at Palamou, 
Kalahandi provide in situ happenings of natural disasters in 
the Indian context. The responses of the organisations in India 
and developmental enterprises (Visva Bharti, 1990). 

The Central Government has set up recently a Crisis 
Management Group to grapple with disasters, whatever be 
their adversities and enormities. The management of natural 
disasters is thus a complex endeavour seeking to make the 
most of science and technology including recent developments 
in information and communication technologies. Civil defence, 
police, army, etc., are also requisitioned to be of use to the 
management for containing natural disasters. The story of 
Bhopal, the worst of environmental disasters in recent times, 
is fairly well known. In brief, various techniques, practices 
and styles of emergency and risk management are being put 
to use to cope with disasters, natural or otherwise, from a 
holistic standpoint without of course being oblivious of the 
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tomate human touch so essential in such enterprises and also, 
of bumas behaviour affected by such disasters. 

Ik is being felt increasingly that because of accounts of 
sateral disasters being given coverage through media, school 
students can be made readily aware of natural disasters; this 
will provide many opportunities for developing interest in many 
relevant topics in physical, chemical, biological, mathematical 
and social sciences and in humanities, as well. Natural 
disasters, it is believed, should have a high interest appeal to 
students. Obviously, disaster education comes within the 
continuum from simple hazards to complex extreme events. 

knowledge, attitudes and skills should be instilled 


for prevention, preparedness, response and recovery in the 
event of disasters within the community of students and 
others. Education and training can always reduce the 
vulnerability of communities in natural disasters. There is a 
greater potential and responsibility of the educational sector 
now than ever before, in promoting the mitigation of disasters 
resulting from floods, droughts, landslides, volcanoes, 
earthquakes and storms. Some organisations, governmental 
and non-governmental, have taken up the onus of sensitising 
communities mainly on awareness. It is believed that 
communities will thereby acquire the capacity to cope with 
disasters in various phases of the disasters; of course, with a 


Appropnate 
in students so that these will lead to new behaviour and skills greater emphasis on the pre-phase. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Satya Bhushan 


In the context of social and economic development, 
universalisation of elementary education and adult literacy 
have been two of the most important basic goals of educational 
development in India since independence. These goals have 
been reiterated in the National Policy for Education (NPE) 
and Programme of Action (POA, 1986) and then their 
subsequent revision in 1990 and 1992. 

Keeping in view the context and specific dimensions of 
these national programmes, it was emphasised in the NPE 
(1986) that the attainment of these objectives would, besides 
other inputs, necessitate suitable academic and resource 
Support to the teachers/instructors comprising training, 
guidance and advice, developing locally relevant teaching- 
learning material and teaching aids, evaluation and field studies, 
action research and experimentation for tackling specific 
problems encountered in the field. 

Academic and resource Support hitherto was provided 
Primarily by national institutions like National Council of 
Education Research and Training (NCERT), and National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA) 
in collaboration with State Councils of Educational Research 
and Training (SCERT) in school education and by State 
Resource Centres in adult education. Teacher training schools 
concemed with pre-service training of primary school teachers 
were the principal institutions to provide support to schools 
and teachers at local levels, A major policy intervention was 
the establishment of District Institutes of Education in 1987 
as one of the centrally sponsored scheme for restructuring 
and reorganisation of teacher education. The Jammu and 
Kashmir state had, in fact, recognised the need for institutional 
Mechanism at district level which could provide guidance and 
Support to schools and teachers more easily. The state 
therefore upgraded the teacher training schools in the districts 
to District Institutes of Education in 1978. 

The functional areas of these institutes included: 


* Training of teachers, both pre-service and in-service, 

* Preparation of teaching-learning materials, and 
teachers’ guides, 

* Evaluation of students" learning achievement and 
adoption of measures for raising its level, 

e Increasing enrolment and retention of students, 
Particularly of girls and disadvantageous sections, 
including the Scheduled Castes, and 

* Research, including action research. 


An evaluative study of these institutions undertaken in 
1987 showed that the pre-service and in-service training 
programmes had made an impact on teaching and learning 
process, particularly in the context of new textbooks which 
had been introduced in schools. To enhance the effectiveness 
of these institutes, it was suggested that more autonomy be 
given to them and each district should have an Advisory 
Board to ensure better coordination with District Educational 
Administration. 


Mission, Role, Functions and Organisation 


The guidelines prepared by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (1989) indicated the mission, functions and 
organisational set-up of DIETs. 


Mission 


To provide academic and resource support at the grass root 
level for the success of the various strategies and programmes 
for Universalisation of Elementary Education and Functional 
Education Literacy in the 15-35 age group. | 


Pace-setting Role 


Pursuit of excellence would have to inform DIET's own work 
and that of help to elementary and adult education. 

Itis expected that these institutes will also play pace-setting 
role for other educational institutions in the district in terms of 
efficient and effective planning and execution of functions. 


Transactional Philosophy 


Training, both pre-service and in-service, will be need based, 
enable trainees to experiment, discover, learn, practice and 
innovate for themselves. Maximum possible use will be made 
of the local environment in the learning process. 


Resource Support 


Extension/guidance, development of teaching-learning 
materials and evaluation tools. 


Action Research 


A DIET will be a learning-cum-development organisation in 
the district and its school will form a laboratory for action 
research experimentations and field visits which would aim at 
tackling specific problems of the districts. 
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Special Target Groups—Girls and Women 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; minorities; 
handicapped; and other educationally disadvantaged groups 
such as working children, slum-dwellers, inhabitants of 


Linkages 


The DIET will develop close linkages with the organisations 
and institutions of national, state and district levels whose 
Objectives and programmes converge with its own. 


Organisational Structure 


Academic branches will include: Pre-service Teacher 
Education; In-Service Programmes—Field Interaction and 
Innovations; District Resource Unit; Curriculum, Material 
Development and Evaluation; Work Experience; Educational 
Technology; Planning and Management. 


Objectives of the Personnel Policy 


€ to recruit persons having necessary qualifications, 
experience and aptitude, commitment and dynamism. 

@ to ensure that persons once inducted are allowed a 
stable tenure. 

* to make arrangements for their continuous 
professional development. 


Autonomy and Accountability 


The NPE (1986) suggests decentralisation and the creation of 
a spirit of autonomy for educational institutions and 
establishing the principle of accountability in relation to given 
objectives and norms. Acharya Ramamurti Committee while 
reviewing the NPE (1986) recommended that DIETs should 
enjoy an autonomous status and have a wide area of academic 
activities at the district level. Similarly, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (CABE) committee, while endorsing the 
above suggestion, opined that every DIET should have a 
distinct identity of its own with operational autonomy in terms 
of programmes and space to experiment and innovate under 
the guidance of the SCERT. 


Institutional Planning 


Keeping in view its mission, available resources, specific 
circumstances and problem of the district, each DIET will 
prepare five-yearly and annual plans which will cover all its 
programmes and activities over the five-year/one-year period. 


Programme Advisory Committee 
Every DIET will have a Programme Advisory Committee to 


advise and guide in planning and conduct of its entire range 
of programmes and activities. The committee may have 
representatives of agencies with which DIET will have 
linkages, client group and staff, environment educationists 
and leading citizens of the district. 


DECENTRALISATION AND ROLE OF DIETS 


Considering the need for support and involvement of people 
and their representatives with planning and implementation 
of programmes, a number of steps have been taken to ensure 
it. The Seventy-second and Seventy-third amendments to the 
Indian constitution have for the first time given constitutional 
status to the third level of management, i.e. Panchayats and 
local bodies. Eleventh and Twelfth Schedules (Article 243) 
and the CABE Committee on Management of Education have 
suggested vital role to these bodies and thereby to the DIETs 
for academic and resource support. 

In the DPEP districts, establishment of block and cluster 
resource centres have taken decentralisation of educational 
resource support still further. The 10th and 11th Joint Review 
Missions of the DPEP have highlighted the need of 
strengthening coordination and cooperation among key 
resource institutions available at that level. The Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan has stressed the role of DIETs, BRCs and CRCs for 
the success of the national programme. 

The scheme was originally proposed as centrally sponsored 
in the Seventh Five-Year Plan and later extended to the Eighth 
and Ninth Plans. By mid-1999 above 375 DIETs were set up. 
The total number of sanctioned DIETs, however, is 451. The 
provision of DIETs in each district as visualised has not been 
fully realised although substantial progress has been made. 


Evaluation 


More than a decade has passed since the DIET scheme was 
launched. Different states have implemented the scheme at 
different points of time and within a state the institutes have 
come into existence at different points of time. Unevenness of 
development has, therefore, been an inevitable consequence. 

A set of guidelines was provided by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development to facilitate the task of state 
governments in establishing these institutions. There was, 
however, no directive per se as these guidelines were only 
indications. The states thus had considerable freedom in 
setting up and operationalising them as per their own needs, 
experiences and perception. 

Quite a few evaluative studies of these institutes have been 
undertaken by the NCERT, NIEPA, and universities. Ed.Cil- 
sponsored project reports of the trainees of in-service 
programmes of District Educational Functionaries organised by 
the NIEPA have also reflected on the functions of DIETs. The 
findings of these studies indicate that a large number of DIETS 
are upgraded elementary teacher institutes. Therefore, pre- 


service training components of DIETs is being carried on in the 
same form. They were exposed to two major in-service teachers 
training progammes—Programme of Mass Orientation of School 
Teachers (1986-90) and Special Teachers (1993 onwards). Only 
these two functions are being performed by the DIETs. Thus 
many DIETs have fallen short of achieving the vision and mission 
set out for them. There are wide differences in their performance, 
both in terms of quantity and quality. 

For energisation of the DIETs to pursue their objectives 
effectively, the identified areas of common concern are: 


e Personnel policies, 
e Capacity building of the faculty in a sustained manner, 
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€ Decentralisation of administrative and financial 
powers, 

e Regular interaction between DIETs and State 
Resource Agencies, and 


e Involvement of DIETS in innovative programmes. 


Some states have taken initiative by streamlining 
recruitment procedures, capacity building of the faculty, 
delegation of financial and administrative powers, building 
leadership of the DIETs and consequent result is the 
development of positive practices and meaningful involvement 
in innovative programmes like DPEP. 
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DISTRICT PRIMARY EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


R.V. Vaidyanatha Ayyar & Sajitha Bashir 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the many centrally schemes launched in 
the wake of the New Education Policy (1986) to expand 
funding for elementary education, the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP) stands out for both its 
innovative design features and the processes by which these 
features were developed. 

First, DPEP introduced major innovations in educational 
planning and management and in transfer of funds to districts 
and states. These innovations included the development of 
plans by each district and flow of funds to implementing 
agencies that were contingent on review of the progress in 
implementing the approved work plans. Equally important, 
the process of programme development was particularly 
involving central as well as state education secretaries, 
professional education experts, district-level education 
administrators, NGOs, teachers, parents, community and 
political leaders at the local level and it was envisaged that 
local-level annual plans would also be developed with greater 
community participation. 

Second, while being executed in a project mode in 
participating states and districts, the programme sought to 
transcend the limitations of an enclave project approach. It 
sought to become a beachhead for transforming the entire 
primary education system by enabling participating states to 
introduce changes in pedagogy in teacher training and 
textbook development, to strengthen their institutional 
capacity in technical areas and to reform policy. 

Third, the programme tried to enhance resource allocation 
to primary education within each state by stipulating that 
participating states must maintain at least their pre-existing 
level of elementary education expenditures. 

Fourth, for many in India, DPEP's distinguishing feature 
was the fact that it was an externally aided programme with 
the Central Government's share being entirely financed from 
outside. National policy had previously targeted external 
assistance to relatively small projects in the educationally 
backward states of Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar and 
a somewhat larger project in Uttar Pradesh (however 
geographically confined to only 10 districts of the state).! 
None, however, gained the stature or influence of DPEP. Many 
Indian educators considered the involvement of external 
agencies in regular appraisal and review missions as 


detrimental to indigenous educational development and 
national policy. 

Finally, unique among the Central Government's schemes, 
DPEP had clearly stated programme objectives that focused 
on educational outcomes rather than educational inputs, and 
that set time-bound targets which were, in principle, 
measurable. 


GENESIS AND PROGRAMME DESCRIPTION 


For two decades after the Kothari Commission, Indian 
education policy had a bifocal vision, simultaneously trying 
to bridge the knowledge gap with the West and narrow the 
literacy gap within (Ayyar, 1996). By the mid-eighties India 
had the largest pool of technical and scientific manpower and 
world-class institutions in professional education. However, 
although much progress had been made in the area of 
elementary education, the country had the largest number of 
illiterates in the world, while the literacy gap had widened 
across states. 

A confluence of national and international forces after the 
mid-eighties altered the trajectory of primary education in India. 
Within India, the New Education Policy (1986) provided the 
basis for a renewed commitment, financial as well as technical, 
to elementary education. Soon thereafter, the constitutional 
amendments to vest greater powers in Panchayati Raj 
Institutions (PRIs) necessitated the decentralisation of 
educational management. In 1992, the Central Advisory Board 
on Education (CABE) revised the NPE and developed a 
Programme of Action (POA) which incorporated a 
decentralised approach to integrated planning for primary 
education. A great stimulus to decentralised and participatory 
strategies was provided by the district-based Total Literacy 
Campaign, which undertook community mobilisation, enlisted 
the support of non-governmental organisations on a large 
scale and succeeded in raising local demand for primary 
education. By the early nineties, India also had considerable 
experience in managing innovative primary education projects 
funded by bilateral external aid agencies. At the international 
level, major funding organisations committed to mobilise 
international assistance for primary education at the World 
Conference on Education for All, held in Jomtien in March 
1990. This decision was prompted at least in part by the need 
to reverse the negative trends of the eighties when macro 


economic stabilisation and structural adjustment programmes 
had adversely affected educational development in 
developing countries, leading to absolute declines in primary 
school enrolments in some sub-Saharan countries. 

In July 1992, soon after the balance of payments crisis 
erupted in India, triggering changes in economic policies and 
fiscal reforms aimed at reducing government expenditures, 
the World Bank offered the Social Safety Net Adjustment 
(SSN) Credit. The broad contours of DPEP and the parameters 
of the proposed Bank credit were developed in this period. 
Even more significantly, in October 1992, the European 
Community (EC), with which the Government of India had 
entered into a dialogue as early as 1991 when the former 
expressed interest in funding primary education, decided to 
provide programme assistance back to back with the proposed 
SSN credit. 

This decision of the EC changed not only the outreach of 
the programme but also, more importantly, transformed DPEP 
into a multi-financed programme with a greatly enhanced role 
for the Government of India’s Education Department in 
coordinating the different external agencies and assuming the 
role of a financial and technical intermediary vis-à-vis the 
States. The agreement reached between India and the 
European Union in December 1993 to support DPEP was a 
landmark in the history of development cooperation between 
the two partners, representing a shift away from project- 
Specific assistance to a sector development programme. 

The DPEP was formally launched in 1995 as a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme. Programme costs are shared in the ratio 
of 85 : 15 by central and state governments. The programme 
had aclear equity focus targeting the more backward districts 
in the country, using the national female literacy rate as an 
unambiguous selection criterion. Districts where the Total 
Literacy Campaign had been successful could also be involved 
in the programme and this criterion enabled educationally 
advanced states such as Kerala and Tamil Nadu to access 
Central funds. Guidelines developed by the Central 
Government's DPEP Bureau indicated the total financial ceiling 
for each district over a five year period (Rs 40 crores); within 
this, à maximum of 25 per cent and 6 per cent were fixed for 
civil Works and management activities, respectively. The 
guidelines also specified the components and activities that 
Were eligible for financing at state and district levels. A 
Precondition for release of Central funds was the establishment 
of State Implementation Societies (SIS) as legally constituted 
bodies authorised to spend funds. The Central and state funds 
Were provided to the SIS as grants. The composition of the 
Pedes Lu ipudiy devised to enable linkages with existing 
deta, oe Education Departments, facilitate quick 
kmt T on aee related matters (hiring of teachers, 
ille bes E S, ea and promote convergence with 
dapatin ^ ny ex-officio representation of these 
aan s well as NGOs and academics. The main 

€ristics of the programme are presented briefly as under: 
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1. Equity Focus 
@ Focus on districts with low female literacy rates. 
e Baseline beneficiary studies. 
@ Specific strategies for girls, SC/ST students. 


2. Decentralisation 
€ Action plans and budgets developed at the district 
level. 
e Investment in the district-level institutional 
capacity. 


3. Participatory Planning 
e Village leadership, NGOs, District, Block and School 
level personnel involved in programme planning 
through consultations and workshops. 


4. Technical Feasibility 
€ Strategies are based on empirical evidence or 
experience, preferably in India. 


5. Managerial Feasibility 
e Implementation by a registered society empowered 
to make financial, staffing and project design 
decisions. 
e Plan for MIS development that meets GOI 
requirements. 
€ Acceptable plans for development of enhanced 
state capacity for textbook development, teacher 
training, management training, student learning 
assessment and programme evaluation. 
6. Financial Feasibility 
e States would need to at least maintain the 1991—92 
expenditure levels on elementary education in real 
terms, excluding funds earmarked for DPEP as state 
share. 
€ Annual recurrent costs of investment are shown 
to be sustainable on state non-plan budgets at the 
end of the project. 


None of these individual elements were new in the primary 
education scene of the country.? What was new under DPEP 
was the attempt to pull in these varied lessons into operational 
guidelines and to implement them through well-defined 
management processes. (see Ayyar, 1995, for a more complete 
exposition of the genesis of DPEP). 

Although it was anticipated that the programme would 
eventually cover all the educationally backward districts in a 
phased manner, an early design decision was to select a few 
districts in each state. Twenty-three districts distributed across 
6 states were selected for funding by the Bank, while the EC 
assistance led to coverage of 19 districts in Madhya Pradesh. 
All7 states included in DPEP— Phase 1 expanded coverage in 
1997 with support from Phase 2 of the programme. In the second 
phase of the programme, coverage extended from 42 to 117 
districts. In the third phase, a large number of districts 
within the educationally backward states were covered: 27 in 
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Bihar, 10 in Rajasthan and 22 in Uttar Pradesh. By 2000, 
over 219 districts in 15 states were covered by the 
programme and another 23 districts were expected to be 
covered shortly. 

The main external contributors to the programme have been 
the World Bank, the European Commission, the DFID (UK) 
and the Netherlands. The Bank’s financial commitments stand 
at US $ 1.3 billion, excluding proposed credits for additional 
districts in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Bank funds are given 
in the form of concessional credits of the International 
Development Association (IDA) which have to be repaid by 
Government of India over a 35-year period. Other assistance 
for DPEP has been grant assistance from bilateral aid agencies. 
Irrespective of the terms of the external assistance, states 
receive Central funds in the form of grants. 


PROGRESS IN IMPLEMENTATION 


Compared with many other Central schemes, the innovative 
processes under DPEP are striking. The reports of the Joint 
Review Missions’ as well as anecdotal evidence note that 
funds do reach teachers, schools and villages, that the isolation 
of the primary school teacher has been ended, that the periodic 
visits of state, national and external agencies to rural schools 
has imparted a new dignity to primary education and that 
changes are apparent in classrooms and in teaching-learning 
processes. DPEP has taken some steps towards promoting 
holistic planning for primary education. It has brought more 
financial and technical resources and new perspectives to 
primary education. Above all, it has ensured that the attention 
of policy makers has shifted away from a brick-and-mortar 
approach to primary education, from merely providing a school 
building and teachers to the questions of what children learn 
and how they learn. 

About 4,00,000 primary schools, involving 219 districts in 
15 states, are covered by programme inputs; 8.5 lakh teachers 
have been trained and 40,000 alternative schools opened. A 
specific contribution of DPEP has been the creation of 6,309 
block resource centres and 17,600 cluster resource centres, 
that have brought teacher support and development activities 
closer to the primary schools. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Under DPEP, new management structures were created at 
national, state and district levels for programme 
implementation. Their composition and functions were 
determined by the need to have access to the highest decision- 
making powers at each level, authority for taking decisions, 
flexibility in appointing staff and consultants, professional 
expertise and facilitating the flow of funds from the Central 
Government to implementing agencies at the village level. At 
the national level, these included the DPEP Bureau within the 


Department of Education and the DPEP Technical Support 
Group (TSG) located within Education Consultants India 
(Limited), a Government of India undertaking. At the state 
level, a registered society was created, with a General Council 
chaired by the Chief Minister, Education Minister and an 
Executive Committee chaired by the Chief Secretary/Education 
Secretary. These societies were empowered to receive funds 
from GOI, state governments and other donors and disburse 
them to programme implementing bodies through bank 
transfers. The Executive Committees were authorised to create 
posts for management of the project. At the district level, 
units of the state society were created comprising a district 
committee and a district taskforce to which well-defined 
powers would be delegated.* 

Apart from these new structures, a major innovation was 
in the area of management processes. A key feature of this 
process is that individual district ‘perspective plans’ are 
developed at the district level with popular participation to 
reflect local needs. Annual district action plans, in principle, 
would also be built up on the basis of requests and plans 
presented by schools, blocks and other government/non- 
government institutions that would implement programme 
activities. Thus, the annual national work plan would be built 
up from individually developed district plans that met 
established eligibility criteria laid down by the Government of 
India and enabled considerable flexibility in plans both across 
districts and over time. The preparation of these annual plans, 
their scrutiny and appraisal at each higher level, their final 
approval by the DPEP Bureau for sanctioning release of funds 
and the review of implementation progress before the next 
year, constituted the fundamental process of management 
planning and control. The iterative process of review and 
funding for Annual Work Plan and Budget Estimates (AWPB) 
was intended to be the key instrument for ensuring flexibility, 
responsiveness to local needs and learning from 
implementation experience. (See Varghese, 1996, and World 
Bank, 1995, for further details of the planning process). 

A major achievement of the programme has been the 
institution of procedures to appraise district and state 
‘perspective plans’ prior to the launch of the programme in 
new districts. The appraisal of DPEP-Phase I districts was 
carried out by the World Bank (for the 23 districts funded by 
the Bank) and a joint EC-GOI mission (for the 19 districts in 
Madhya Pradesh). Appraisal of new districts in DPEP-I states 
and pre-appraisal of all new districts has been done by the 
Government of India before the plans are submitted to the 
external funding agencies. In order to do this work, the GOI 
has constituted multidisciplinary teams using government and 
non-government people, who have received some training in 
appraisal techniques. Annual funding for each district has 
been released on the basis of approval of annual plans. 

Regular Supervision and Review of Programme 
Implementation has been another hallmark of the programme. 
Four national-level review missions visit each state each year, 


two of them being conducted solely by GOI and two being 
conducted jointly with all the external agencies. A large group 
of resource people has been trained to provide technical 
support in specific areas during the review process. 

In these respects, the DPEP Bureau has shouldered many 
of the functions hitherto carried out by the external agencies, 
like appraisal and supervision. The building of managerial and 
technical capacity in these areas is a significant result that 
has been achieved in a relatively short time period. 

Under DPEP, thousands of primary teachers in rural schools 
have been provided with a small annual grant to prepare 
learning materials of their choice and thousands of Village 
Education Committees have been entrusted with the task of 
constructing and maintaining schools. Undoubtedly, this has 
conferred respect on the teacher and enlisted the interest of 
local communities in the functioning of the school. The regular 
flow of funds to thousands of schools, Village Education 
Committees, block and cluster resource centres has been an 
important management success. 


IMPACT ON THE WIDER EDUCATION SYSTEM 


In the words of its initial designers, ‘DPEP is not an enclave 
project, it seeks to restructure and improve systems of primary 
education as a whole. Therefore, not achievement of 
quantitative targets or fund utilisation but DPEP’s impact in 
improving systems is the litmus test’ (Progress Overview, 
March 1995). To what extent has DPEP had a transforming 
effect on Indian primary education as a whole? Although many 
Processes were set in motion by the programme, the key 
‘transformations’ envisaged were the following: 


€ changes in the teaching-learning processes with 
movement away from a teacher- and textbook-focused 
approach to paying attention to the needs and 
development of children. 

€ changes in the management processes with movement 
away from almost exclusive attention to the provision 
of inputs and resources to focusing on goals, 
outcomes and efficient use of resources and 


movement towards more participatory methods of 
management. 


Further, it was expected that these changes would be first 
roduced within the programme structures and the 
; titutions that were influenced by the programme but 
onsciously the effort would be made by programme 
Managers, especially at the Central level, to influence 
Processes in the wider education system. 


int 
ins 


Pedagogical Renewal under DPEP 


Unlike other Centrall 


spon d i i 
edicalion, DPEP ha; E ponsored schemes in primary 


ut the spotlight squarely on learning 
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outcomes of children. This has been built into the design of 
the programme in a number of ways: by articulating 
improvement in achievement as one of the three objectives of 
the programme, by putting direct financial ceilings on civil 
works and management activities and indirect ceilings on 
hiring of additional teachers and incentive programmes, thus 
forcing states and districts to concentrate on quality 
improvement aspects. 

Almost all DPEP states have embarked on a process of 
pedagogical renewal. For many educators, the attempts to 
renew pedagogic content and processes and the successes 
achieved by many states through their own initiative remains 
the single most important contribution of DPEP. The process 
had a delayed start with some DPEP-Phase I states taking the 
initial steps in 1997. Initially, funds were expended on 
‘traditional activities’ such as more in-service training and 
revision of existing textbooks. For some states (Assam and 
Karnataka), the need to change pedagogical approaches 
emerged from the realisation that massive training efforts had 
resulted in few changes in the classroom (Shukla, 19992). In 
Kerala, the process began with textbook renewal which led to 
changes in training content and training delivery mechanisms. 
Because DPEP offered the opportunity for exchanging 
information and disseminating innovations, these practices 
soon spread to other states, with state and district teams 
learning from each other. What emerged was largely a ‘learning- 
by-doing' approach; with states ranged along a continuum. 
At one end, some states undertook teacher training and 
revision of textbooks as discrete activities, while at the other 
end, a few states undertook a more integrated renewal process 
encompassing curriculum, teacher training and learning 
materials. 

Updating curricula, revising textbooks and teacher training 
do not by themselves indicate that classroom processes were 
transformed. However, what is apparent in the pedagogic 
renewal process under DPEP is that there has been a shift 
from the hitherto accepted paradigm of teacher-centred 
pedagogy to learner-centred pedagogy, with all the associated 
changes in the role of teachers in classrooms and the nature 
of classroom processes. This paradigm shift is obvious in all 
the written and oral literature surrounding DPEP. 

To appreciate the nature of this paradigm shift, it is 
necessary to recognise the situation that existed prior to the 
launch of the programme. At the time when the programme 
was launched, the approach almost universally accepted in 
official circles was embodied in the ‘Minimum Levels of 
Learning’ which identified competencies that all children 
should master at various levels. The MLL concept had become 
considerably distorted and reduced to an extremely mechanistic 
understanding of the learning process. In certain extreme 
cases, MLL textbooks in some states were written around 
numbered competencies listed in the 'guidelines', such that 
children were expected to learn ‘listening’ first and then 
‘reading’ and other language skills in a pre-determined 


efforts initiated by DPEP. 

To what extent has this paradigm shift penetrated teachers, 
classrooms, managers and the educational technical 
institutions? The shift is reflected most clearly in the processes 
of development of new training packages and learning 
materials. Partly as a result of states’ sharing experiences, 
certain common features have emerged in the pedagogic 
renewal process. These include the use of NGO experiences, 
in particular those of the Rishi Valley schools, the UNICEF- 
funded projects, Lok Jumbish in Rajasthan, Ekalavya in 
Madhya Pradesh; the use of resource groups extending 
beyond the government-constituted ‘expert committees’ of 
university-based academics and SCERT personnel for renewal 
of the curriculum; the use of primary teachers as resource 
personnel for textbook development and teacher training; the 
use of professional illustrators for textbooks. 

Currently, the strategy for pedagogical renewal in DPEP 
states envisages identification of key resource people, holding 
visioning workshops to develop a mental picture of the ‘ideal 
school’, field placement of resource personnel, conceptual 
discussions, textbook and teacher training development and 
experimenting with small-scale projects before going to large- 
scale ones (Shukla, 1999a). 

However, evidence on perceptible changes in classroom 
processes is less forthcoming and progress has been, not 
unexpectedly, uneven across states. The Kerala experience is 
considered ‘a revolution of sorts’ in primary school classrooms 
(Kaul et al., 1998). In Karnataka, the ‘Nali Kali’ approach, 
initiated by the joint UN project in HD Kote District, based on 
the ‘learning ladder’ approach of the Rishi Valley schools, has 
also radically changed the manner in which teachers organise 
teaching-learning activities (Macchiwalla, 2000). Ramphal 
(1999) outlines the participatory development of textual 
materials in Kerala and Madhya Pradesh, in which NGO 
experiences were extensively used. Others, however, point to 
the limited effect on classroom processes with teachers 
developing new materials of more ‘aesthetic value’ rather than 
of educational value and visualising the DPEP classroom 
activities as an addition to the normal ‘syllabus’ (Shotton, 
1999). Clarke (1999), who did a primary survey of 234 schools 
in one district in Karnataka, concludes that while teacher 
training has been effective to the extent that teachers’ 
definitions and descriptions of new pedagogical methods 
adhere to those given by the trainer, teacher training has not 
been successful in transforming the essential nature of 
teaching and learning in the schools. 

A key component of the programme has been the creation 
of Block Resource Centres (BRCs) and Cluster Resource 
Centres (CRCs) in all programme districts. Teacher support 
and professional development activities have thus been 
brought closer to the school and the teachers, creating 


opportunities for ending the near isolation of the rural primary 
school teacher. Regular monthly meetings and training 
programmes for teachers financed by programme funds have 
enabled new pedagogical concepts and practices to reach the 
most far-flung schools. 

The impact of DPEP’s pedagogical renewal efforts on the 
wider educational system has been constrained by several 
factors. First, DPEP finances BRCs and CRCs only in 
participating districts and not all states have decided to 
establish new structures in non-DPEP districts with their own 
funds. This considerably limits the introduction of new 
pedagogical processes across the state, since teachers in other 
districts do not receive the kind of reorientation and field 
support that is required. Second, the very fact that states 
have resorted to enlarging the scope of resource people 
outside the traditional institutions has meant that the existing 
institutions (DIETs, SCERTs) have played a peripheral role in 
the attempts to renew pedagogy (again with some exceptions 
among states). Despite close interaction with DPEP, these 
institutions still see themselves as undertaking specific 
assignments for DPEP rather than being engaged in reform of 
primary education. In Kerala, for instance, the state in which a 
fundamental pedagogical renewal was attempted in the DPEP 
districts, this process led to open and hidden resistance from 
the existing institutions, the political organisations and the 
public (Husock, 2000; Shukla, 1999a). The ability of DIETs 
and SCERTS to support the renewal efforts would depend to a 
large extent on how they are restructured and rejuvenated 
with a clear redefinition of their roles. In some districts, DIETS 
are still to be operationalised. Third, the fact that the curriculum 
and pedagogic processes in the majority of private schools, 
whose children perform better in public examinations, are far 
removed from those envisaged under DPEP generates public 
skepticism towards the new pedagogy and reinforces the inertia 
in the school system. Finally, it is difficult to sustain the 
changes introduced by DPEP unless there are simultaneous 
efforts to introduce curricular changes across the entire 
elementary cycle to reform the system of assessment which 
conditions the behaviour of teachers, parents and children 
and reduces the acceptability of the pedagogical processes. 


MANAGEMENT PROCESSES 


To what extent has DPEP influenced management processes 
and styles in the broader educational system? Despite the 
many new innovative practices introduced within the 
programme structure, there is no clear evidence that these 
practices have penetrated the educational administration. 
Compared to the transforming effects on pedagogy, the 
transforming effects on management appear even more limited. 
No state has adopted the principles of the annual 
work planning and budgeting process and other CSS and state 
plan schemes continue to operate within their own 
compartments. 


The case of Kerala, which undertook pedagogic change in 
the most radical manner, offers some insights. The DPEP 
textbooks were introduced in non-DPEP districts, in order to 
make the textbooks uniform across the state. However, since 
programme funds were not available, the state did not provide 
the required teacher training, teacher support and reorientation 
of DIET staff, nor did it create BRCs and CRCs, which were 
key linkages in the entire process. In practice, therefore, 
teachers in the non-DPEP districts were expected to re- 
conceptualise classroom processes on their own using the 
new textbooks leading to confusion among teachers and 
greater public opposition. 

On the broader issue of educational management, many 
state governments have done little as yet to deal with the hard 
systemic issues relating to teachers, including their motivation, 
professionalism, accountability, performance evaluation, poor 
working conditions, low perceived status and limited 
opportunities for professional development. These would 
require addressing questions of teacher recruitment and 
preparation and policies relating to deployment, transfer and 
promotion. The effectiveness of the school as an entity in 
itself, the institution that is responsible for imparting 
education, is another issue that has to be addressed seriously. 
This is a major management reform that should complement 
the quality improvement efforts of the programme (teacher 
training, new textbooks, learning materials, etc.) and will 
condition the success of these efforts. To establish well- 
managed effective schools requires that the head teacher and 
the school be accorded increased autonomy with 
accountability and that Village Education Committees become 
involved in monitoring enrolment, student and teacher 
attendance and supporting activities that promote learning. 
Anecdotal evidence indicates that in many states, VECs in 
DPEP districts are more active than in other districts, but even 
So their participation has been more or less limited to the 
Supervision of school construction and utilisation of school 
Improvement grants. The devolution of authority and 
responsibility to the schools and VECs is closely linked to 
roles of the PRIs, which are still in the process of being defined. 

DPEP was expected to influence the behaviour of 
Professional institutions by introducing new relationships 
based on mutual exchange, setting performance standards 
and accountability. At the state and district level, the main 
Institutions that should have been influenced and 
Professionalised were the DIETs and the SCERTs. These 
Processes are still in a nascent stage. 

_ Summing up, it appears that the new management processes 
initiated within DPEP structures have been even slower to 
Penetrate the existing education institutions than the new 
Pedagogic processes. The above discussion also raises the 
question whether DPEP could have achieved these 
momentous changes in the short period envisaged by the 
Projects. Given its relatively small size, and the fact that it is 
embedded in a monolithic organisational structure, the inert 
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landmass of educational administration, could such changes 
have been realistically expected? The implicit mental model 
was that the programme would create an ‘osmotic membrane’ 
permitting the outward diffusion of innovative practices and 
new thinking, while being impermeable to the negative forces 
of the main system. To succeed, this model assumes that the 
concentration of good practices within the programme was 
sufficiently high to diffuse rapidly and effectively through 
the wider system so as to change the ‘concentration’ of the 
solution outside, i.e. to bring about perceptible changes in 
practices and processes. This would require systematically 
raising the ‘concentration levels’ (of professionalism, 
dynamism and innovation) within the programme. Further, 
careful attention needs to be paid to the architecture of the 
protective membrane to consciously promote the one-way 
diffusion envisaged by the programme planners. 

The experience of the first few years also seems to indicate 
that states in which a greater number of districts have been 
covered by the programme (Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh) have undertaken more state-level reforms, suggesting 
that scale and a minimum threshold level may be important 
factors in eliciting more active commitment from state 
governments. This appears to be a manifestation of the law of 
unintended consequences. The programme was initially 
conceptualised to expand in an incremental manner with a 
limited number of districts (3—5) being funded in each state. 
However, in Madhya Pradesh, due to the fact that various 
agencies had been considering funding several districts prior 
to DPEP, 19 districts were included in Phase I of DPEP. This 
wide geographical coverage enabled the programme to 
influence primary education in the entire state. 


AUGMENTING FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


There were two main instruments by which DPEP proposed to 
enhance financial allocations to elementary education. First, 
state governments were expected to contribute 15 per cent of 
annual programme costs and second, state governments were 
required to maintain the real level of expenditures on elementary 
education in the year when they joined the programme. This 
latter condition was incorporated to prevent substitution of 
funds and ensure that Central grants were truly additional. By 
and large, state governments have adhered to these conditions. 
The real elementary education expenditures have in general 
increased over base-year expenditures. Much of the increase 
in real elementary education expenditures is simply due to the 
annual real increase in teachers’ salaries and is independent 
of any expansion or upgradation of the quality of the education 
system. However, real Plan expenditures on elementary 
education continue to show considerable annual fluctuations 
(see Table 1). 

The fact that Plan expenditures have not showed steady 
increase does indicate that state governments continue to 
rely on Central funds for moving towards universalising 
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primary education. As detailed analysis of state budgetary 
data shows (Bashir, 2000), a large proportion of Plan 
expenditures on elementary education are in fact expenditures 
under other centrally sponsored schemes (Operation 
Blackboard, NFE programmes, etc.). The state governments’ 
‘own Plan’ expenditures (i.e. expenditures financed from their 
own revenues and the general untied transfers from the Central 
Government) have been small in almost all states, except a few 
such as Karnataka and Rajasthan. In other words, in some 
States, appointments of additional teachers or quality 
improvement programmes are currently financed entirely by 
the Central Government. 

The willingness of state governments to put in additional 
resources will also be seen by their ability to sustain the 
recurring costs at the end of the programme. Usually, the 
recurrent cost arising out of Central schemes create additional 
demands on state finances which are often not taken into 
account. Under DPEP, state governments gave an undertaking 
that these costs would be taken over at the end of the 
programme period and analysis of state finances was 
undertaken to this end. The experience of earlier CSS suggests 
that mechanisms need to be created to ensure and monitor 
that this does indeed occur, especially for the non-salary 
recurrent costs (materials, teacher training) that are crucial to 
sustaining the DPEP processes. 

Thus, while DPEP introduced some measures to encourage 
states to enhance their financial contributions and to prevent 
Central funds from substituting for state expenditures, there 


are areas which need to be further strengthened. The concept 
of ‘additionally’ has to be further strengthened, perhaps by 
ensuring that states also enhance Plan expenditures financed 
from their own resources or by linking the volume of assistance 
to the ‘own efforts’ of the states, with appropriate criteria 
being developed for determining ‘own efforts’. The concept 
of ‘financial sustainability’ also may have to be refined with 
greater focus on maintaining the non-salary component of 
expenditures. These issues assume importance, as the 
universalisation of elementary education will probably 
necessitate continued Central assistance on a large scale for 
some time, given the extent of educational backwardness in 
many states and their fiscal weakness. 

A neglected area has been the analysis of programme costs. 
This is a crucial parameter in assessing the replicability of 
programme interventions and their relation with outcomes. 
Which programme interventions have been most effective and 
what have been their costs? How have these varied across 
States and districts? A criticism levied against DPEP is that it 
is promoting high-cost interventions that cannot be sustained 
(e.g. textbook production in Kerala, setting up of BRCs and 
CRCs in all states, irrespective of the ability of the state to 
finance these institutions). However, even on narrow cost- 
effectiveness grounds, higher unit costs may be justified if 
the gains in outcomes (higher completion rates and improved 
learning) are sufficiently high. These issues need to be 
analysed by relating data on outcomes, programme 
interventions and costs. 3 


Table 1 
Real Plan Expenditure on Elementary Education 
(Deflated by WPI 1981-82 = 100) 
(Rs. Crores) 


West Bengal 


1998- 1998- 
99 99 
BE BE 
na na 

66.28 66.28 

48.84 na 

26.45 25.45 
17.33 16.85 

23.22 23.22 

73.97 67.97 
1.43 1.43 

25.43 25.89 

21.25 29.12 
na na 

60.94 55.58 

24.58 24.90 
na na 

24.99 26.33 


Note: For all states data upto 1994-95 are from MHRD, Analysis of Budgeted Expenditures on Education (various issues); for subsequent 
years data are from Detailed Demand for Grants of Education Department of each state. 


Source: Bashir, S., 2000. 


MANAGING MULTIPLE EXTERNAL AGENCIES 


Many bilateral agencies had provided assistance to primary 
education after the NPE (1986), but these projects were quite 
small in scope and impact. While these projects had been 
financed by grants, the most important financial contributor 
to DPEP (the World Bank) provided assistance in the form of 
a loan (albeit on concessional terms), raising questions about 
the need to use foreign exchange for activities that could easily 
be funded by domestic sources. Further, DPEP coincided with 
the launch of macroeconomic stabilisation efforts by the 
Government of India supported by the Bank, aimed at reducing 
public sector deficit, which in some other countries had 
resulted in drastic reductions in social sector expenditures. 
The experience of ‘multi-donor’ coordination in projects had 
also not been a happy one in other countries, resulting in 
multiplicity of implementation, monitoring and supervision 
arrangements as well as the transplanting of decontextualised 
models that did not survive in the local conditions. 

Acceptance of DPEP guidelines and criteria was a condition 
for any external agency to finance the programme. Effectively, 
DPEP became the single channel for external funds into primary 
education. These guidelines were developed in consultation 
with states and districts and input from the external agencies 
and the agreements between GOI and the agencies stipulated 
that the guidelines could not be changed without prior 
agreement of the funding agencies. Curriculum and the content 
of education, as well as policy issues relating to primary 
education, were excluded from these guidelines and were left 
to participating states to reform, if they wished, but they were 
not to be supervised by the external agencies. ‘Donor 
coordination’ was also effected through the mechanism of 
the ‘Joint Review Missions’ (JRM) in which all the agencies 
and the GOI participated with a common Terms of Reference, 
with leadership of each mission rotating in turn among the 
external agencies and the GOI. External agencies do not interact 
with state-level implementation units between the JRMs. The 
DPEP Bureau undertook many of the appraisal and supervision 
functions that were normally conducted by the external agencies. 
To a large extent, these operational procedures have resulted in 
very efficient donor coordination and even multiple agencies in 
a single State have not created implementation problems. 
Comparison with other neighbouring countries in the South Asia 
Tegion (Bangladesh and Nepal) reinforces this point. For the 
Government of India and for many external agencies, DPEP 
charted a new course in development cooperation. 

Much of this success can be attributed to the ‘home grown’ 
nature of DPEP, an attribute that the GOI has emphasised 
ee The emphasis on indigenous traditions and 

nowledge base has continued to be strong and this has 
Sometimes raised the question of how open DPEP has been to 
d innovations from outside India. Finding 
ities for meaningful professional exchange between 
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educators within the context of the programme has been a 
challenge. 

There is no doubt however that the planning, appraisal 
and review mechanisms implemented under DPEP have been 
sustained by the presence of the external agencies and their 
regular participation in the JRMs with clear Terms of Reference. 
The visits of the JRMs to the states and to individual schools 
have also ensured that attention has been focused at the 
lowest level of programme implementation. With all their 
limitations, these are new practices in the Indian education 
scene. The flexibility of planning allowed under DPEP was 
also made possible due to the availability of external funds. 
One major area in which external agencies have contributed is 
that of ‘alternative schooling’, weaning it away from the 
traditional NFE programmes and encouraging greater thinking 
about the role of Alternative Schools (AS) in the total strategy 
of universal enrolment and identification of meaningful models 
from outside the government sector (see EC, 1995, Report of 
the Appraisal Mission to Madhya Pradesh, and documents 
of the various Joint Review Missions). 


PROGRESS TOWARDS OBJECTIVES 


DPEP guidelines provide for the attainment of specific, 
quantitative objectives in the areas of retention, reducing 
gender and social disparities in primary education and learning 
achievement with respect to the following: 
Access—Provide access, according to national norms to 
educational classes (1—5) to all children in eligible age group 
through formal schooling or its equivalent non-formal 
education. 
Retention—Reduce overall primary dropout rates to less than 
10 per cent for all children. 
Achievement—Raise mean achievement scores by at least 25 
per cent over measured baseline levels; ensure basic literacy 
and numeracy competencies and minimum of 40 per cent 
achievement levels in other competencies in all primary school 
children. 
Equity—Reduce disparities in enrolment, dropout and learning 
achievement between girls and boys and between SC/ST and 
other children to less than 5 per cent. 

The basic data sources for assessing progress towards 
the objectives are: 


(a) the District Information System on Education (DISE) 
which collects annual school-based statistics through 
uniform formats prepared by NIEPA, 

(b) the Learning Achievement Surveys conducted 
through tests and schedules prepared by NCERT at 
the beginning, mid-term and end of each sub-project 
in each district, and 

(c) special studies conducted at the national and state 
level. 
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The data from both DISE and the Learning Achievement 
Surveys, which are the only systematic and representative 
data collection efforts for the programme, have been collected 
and analysed by NCERT and NIEPA and have, as yet, not 
been analysed by other researchers. The published documents 
of these institutions as well as the DPEP Progress Overview 
Reports prepared for the Joint Review Missions furnish data 
on enrolment and achievement. 

The growth of enrolment in DPEP states has been rapid in 
Phase I districts, where enrolment grew by 9.5 per cent in 1996- 
97 and 5.5 per cent and 4.3 per cent in the two subsequent years, 
respectively. Much of the enrolment growth in the last two years, 
however, has been due to the phenomenal expansion of enrolment 
in AS and Education Guarantee Schools (EGS), especially in 
Madhya Pradesh. Enrolment in formal schools increased at the 
rate of 1.8 per cent and 1.3 per cent in the last two years. In Phase 
TI districts, the enrolment growth in 1998 over 1997 was 2.5 per 
cent including AS/EGS and 1.7 per cent excluding these latter 
schools (Aggarwal, 2000). However, the programme has been 
only recently launched in these districts and it is not possible to 
say what the enrolment trends are like. More importantly, since 
the data on out-of-school children still continues to be elusive 
despite many house-to-house surveys having been conducted, 
itis still not clear what proportion of children are not enrolling in 
school. 

One indicator for the second objective is the percentage of 
children enrolled in Class I who do not complete five years of 
education, even after repeating some classes. The accurate 
method of deriving this indicator involves following a Class I 
cohort and recording their passage through the primary 
classes. In principle, the DISE data should enable this analysis 
for the DPEP Phase-1 districts. The only cohort study done to 
date in three randomly selected blocks of one Phase I and two 
Phase II districts of Tamil Nadu revealed that over 90 per cent 
of Class I students completed five years of schooling, although 
only 50 per cent of students who enter Class I complete Class 
V in the stipulated time due to high rates of repetition 
(Aggarwal, 2000). These results cannot be generalised across 
states, in part due to the fact that Tamil Nadu was relatively 
more advanced in participation and retention than all other 
Phase I states excluding Kerala. Srivastava (1999), using the 
repetition and dropout rates for each grade in the year 1996-97. 
available from DISE data, tabulated dropout rates for all Phase 
I districts. The analysis showed that all the districts of Assam 
had the highest dropout rates, ranging from 45-57 per cent. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the dropout rate varied from 10-58 per cent, 
with rates between 40-60 per cent in predominantly tribal 
districts. Even Haryana and Maharashtra had relatively high 
drop out rates, ranging from 16-32 per cent. Excluding the 
districts of Kerala where dropout rates were insignificant even 
at the start of the programme, only five districts had dropout 
rates below 10 per cent (two districts each in Karnataka and 
Madhya Pradesh and one in Tamil Nadu). It should be 
emphasised that these results can be sensitive to various 


assumptions that have to be made regarding the behaviour of 
repeaters and lateral entry into primary classes 

With respect to the third objective, results are available 
from the Mid-Term Assessment Survey (1997) for Phase | 
districts where the Baseline Assessment Survey was 
conducted in 1994. The baseline surveys invariably revealed 
extremely low average levels of achievement in both 
mathematics and language in Class I and the penultimate year 
of primary education (Classes III or IV). The MAS results 
were used for three purposes: first, to examine whether average 
achievement levels exceeded 40 per cent, second, to compare 
improvements in mean scores over the BAS results and third, 
to compare results between girls and boys and across social 
groups (NCERT, 1998). 

In 1997, all the 20 districts covered in MAS reported mean 
scores in Class I language and mathematics that are above 50 
per cent, with most lying in the range of 60-75 per cent. In 
classes III and IV, language mean scores were below 40 per 
cent in six districts and between 40-50 per cent in nine districts; 
mathematics mean scores were below 40 per cent in eleven 
districts and between 40-50 per cent in six districts. Since the 
tests administered during the MAS were different from those 
administered during the baseline survey, a sub-sample of 
students tested in 1997 were administered the BAS tests as 
well (five schools out of the total sample). The BAS 
achievement scores for 1994 were then compared with the 
BAS scores for the sub-sample of students in 1997. The results 
again showed marked improvement in the Class I scores in 
many districts and more modest gains in Classes III and IV 
mean scores. However, between 3-4 districts showed a decline 
in achievement scores in each test. 

The programme objective states that all children should 
achieve a minimum score of 40 per cent, but the district average 
scores do not by themselves indicate that this has been 
achieved. In fact, the published documentation does not report 
the variation in the scores or the percentage of students who 
did not achieve this minimum level. The objective also states 
that there should be a 25 per cent increase in average 
achievement levels, but the comparison with the BAS results 
is difficult because of the small number of schools and 
students that were administered the BAS test in 1997. The 
follow-up assessment surveys in the Phase II districts have 
tried to address the problems that emerged in developing and 
administering comparable tests. 

With respect to the fourth objective of reducing gender 
and social disparities in educational indicators, the data show 
that disparities between the enrolment of girls and boys are 
relatively small (Aggarwal, 2000), and disparities in dropout 
rates are also less than 5 per cent for most districts (Srivastava, 
1999). Enrolment of SC students has also been in line with 
their share in the population, but the enrolment share of ST 
has been below that of their share in the population. Needless 
to say, reduction in the disparities in enrolment represents 
only one facet of the problem of equity in education. 


EMERGING ISSUES AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Improving the Effectiveness of Central Assistance: 
Tortoise-Hare Race and Other Dimensions 


There are inherent tensions motivating states to reform their 
education systems using the instrument of a CSS in a federal 
set up. States in India vary remarkably in the nature, size and 
scope of educational problems they need to address. At one 
end of the spectrum Kerala has attained literacy and 
participation rates surpassing that of Asian ‘tigers’ while the 
child population is declining absolutely. At the other end, 
states like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and 
Assam are struggling to reach extremely deprived populations 
belonging to diverse social, cultural and linguistic groups, 
with a backlog of never-enrolled and out-of-school children 
as well as an enormous child population that will nearly double 
in 10 years. 

Financial assistance by the Central Government is one of 
the main instruments to influence state policies and practices 
regarding primary education. Since the NEP (1986), the volume 
of Central assistance to states for primary education has 
increased but clearly there have been problems in targeting 
this assistance to the most needy states. The experience of 
OB shows that states that are relatively better off 
(Maharashtra, Karnataka) have made most use of it, while the 
more backward states have utilised NFE funds which required 
no recurring costs. Further, since almost all CSS had uniform 
parameters and spending patterns, inefficiencies were created 
Since all such states adopted uniformly supplied inputs 
financed by Central funds, simply because they lower the 
financial costs to state also did not lead to reduction in inter- 
district disparities within states. Another problem was that 
targeting only educationally backward states implicitly 
penalised states such as Kerala and Tamil Nadu which had 
made considerable progress based on their own efforts. 

DPEP tried to address these issues in a partial manner 
through several measures. First, resources were targeted to 
districts with female literacy rates below the national average, 
enabling states other than BIMARU states to participate and 
to ensure that resources went to the specified district. A 
Provision was also made to enable states such as Kerala to 
Upgrade quality in their most backward districts. Second, in 
order to reduce distortions in state spending patterns, the 
Central Government did not pre-identify expenditure patterns 
Or inputs, thereby effectively allowing block financial transfers 
directly to districts within certain broad financial guidelines, 
leaving it up to the districts to plan for their primary education 
System. 
ries DPEP could not fully redress the imbalance in 
ts ine provision across states. Its financial parameters 

orm for all states, meaning that states with greater 
Problems relating to access and provision of infrastructure 
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were put at par with others who had more or less solved these 
problems. Unless state governments undertook detailed 
financial planning, taking account of all sources of funds for 
primary education (own plan funds, DPEP and other central 
schemes) and using established criteria for allocating them 
across districts, no district was necessarily ensured sufficient 
resources to plan for universal enrolment or completion at the 
primary level. For instance, DPEP has put limits on 
infrastructure expenditure, on the assumption and with the 
intention that state governments would mobilise resources 
from other schemes and put them at the disposal of districts. 
Similarly DPEP provides funds only for additional teachers 
(for new schools or classrooms or if there is a proven rise in 
enrolment) on the understanding that state governments would 
use Operation Blackboard or their own Plan funds to finance 
the required number of teachers. For DPEP to be an effective 
contributor to the goal of universal primary education, all extant 
central and state schemes must be implemented in a coordinated 
manner. This has also meant that DPEP could not enable full- 
fledged district-level planning since other Central schemes 
with larger financial allocations (OB and NFE) continued to 
route Central funds to state governments, which in turn 
allocated them to districts. 

Another important issue relates to ‘rewarding performance’. 
The World Bank’s Staff Appraisal Report indicates that states 
and districts that did not perform well would be dropped from 
the programme. Although no state or district has been 
‘dropped’, states that have not contributed their share of 
annual programme costs have been put on the ‘watch list’ by 
the bi-annual Joint Review Missions. Undoubtedly, DPEP has 
created a mechanism to ensure that states shoulder their 
financial responsibilities. Beyond this, it has been difficult to 
determine a criteria for performance, especially as states and 
districts are starting at different levels and face different 
problems. The movement towards overall programme 
objectives may be slow in states with particularly difficult 
environments, high poverty levels and poor administrations, 
but programme managers may have been more hardworking 
and ingenious. Should Tamil Nadu and Kerala be rewarded 
more than Uttar Pradesh because they are able to carry out 
deep-going reforms, starting from a higher base? Or should 
Bihar receive greater encouragement because it has achieved 
progress in a difficult environment and because it has more 
distance to cover? Or should performance be monitored with 
respect to the achievement of realistic and credible targets set 
by the districts? As with achievement tests, the ‘gross’ 
performance scores may be misleading in setting up ‘league 
tables’ of performing versus under-performing states and 
districts. However, carefully designed programme evaluations 
could assist decision-makers in identifying lagging districts 
and states and enable special measures or provisions to push 
them forward. 

Hence, greater analysis of the appropriate design of central 
transfers in education must be undertaken focusing on 


s) tue morari ves Phat howd be Puit into the framework 
of Central amistasce to promote equity as well as 
sates’ ows efforts. 


Mamy of the processes initiated by DPEP are still in a nascent 
pause. The success of the Annual Work Plan and Budget 
peocens, whach has introduced a new dimension to education 
planning. would depend to a great extent on the effectiveness 
of the intemal wpervisioe and appraisal mechanisms: whether 
they focus on monitoring progress towards goals, removing 
bottlenecks and assessing the realism and credibility of the 
goals and proposed interventions. In tum, the capacity of the 
district planning teams and other implementing bodies would 
be reflected in the greater clarity with which the AWPB outlines 
the objectives to be pursued in the forthcoming year, the 
progress to date, the analysis of difficulties encountered and 
proposals to address them that are based on reflection and 
objective evaluation. 

A special challenge is, therefore, to build managerial 
capacity at both state and district levels and increasingly, 
below the district level. where the programme structures merge 
with the existing educational administration, as well as in the 
technical support organisations and institutions. District 
planning modules have been prepared by NIEPA and several 
rounds of training in planning have been conducted by NIEPA, 
the Lal Bahadur Shastri National Academy and other 
institutions. In addition to learning from the experience of 
these training programmes and their effectiveness, it may be 
necessary to experiment with alternative methods of capacity 
building (c.g. by attaching professional resource persons at 
district or state offices, exposure of personnel to new ideas 
and practice in alternative situations). While there has been 
considerable investment in training for preparing the 
“perspective” and annual plans at the district level, the efforts 
to build policy-planning capacities at the state level and to 
locate district plans within an overall framework for the 
development of primary education within the state have been 
relatively limited. In introducing the much-needed managerial 
changes, and in building capacity, there may be a need to 
emulate the processes of the pedagogical renewal efforts, 


to leam and the role of the teacher/school and for modifying 


existing behaviours and attitudes If they are to pereas x 
entire system, they must permeate the nos- DPEP instit en 
and inform state-level policies and practices relating to ir her 
recrustment and professional development 


Action with Analysis 


Much of the success of the programme depends on the c ueni 
to which it learns from the experience of implementation in a 
variety of contexts. Thus, the documenting of proccsscs and 
willingness to evaluate action with an open mind is the 
necessary precondition for a sclf-evolving programme 
Undoubtedly, the number of research studies on primary 
education has increased enormously due to DPEP (there were 
over 250 studies undertaken in the five years of DPEP) Many 
of these research studies continue to be carried out 
independently of the specific problems that have ansen in the 
course of programme implementation. The usc of rescarch 
and evaluation to steer decision-making appears relatively 
limited. 

A specific problem relates to assessing progress towards 
programme objectives. On the basis of available data, it 1s not 
possible to say, for instance, which districts had made progress 
towards ensuring that all children complete five years of 
primary schooling and all children have achieved a score of at 
least 40 per cent in the achievement tests. It may be pointed 
out that achievement tests do not capture the full range of 
learning outcomes at the end of primary school. Further. the 
learning achievement surveys have not covered the AS, which 
enrol about 7,50,000 children. Finally, there is a problem of 
attributing these changes to the programme itself since a large 
number of other Central programmes are being implemented 
simultaneously. The Mid-day Meal Scheme introduced in 
1995-96 has apparently led to a spurt in enrolment, especially 
of girls. This coincided with the 9 per cent increase in enrolment 
in DPEP-Phase I states in the same year, raising the question 
whether the rise was due to DPEP or the Mid-day Meal Scheme 
(Aggarwal, 2000). In principle, appropriate statistical analysis 
of the learning achievement surveys, which also collected 
data on schools including enrolment, dropout, repetition and 
programme inputs, could have isolated the impact of DPEP. 

The solution to these problems may call for a more precise 
formulation of the objectives and the construction of 
measurable indicators for each objective that can be used to 
assess progress, based on the experience of the last five years. 
An equally important consideration is that these indicators 
should be available and comprehensible to district- and state- 
level managers to use in their programme planning and 
implementation. Finally, these indicators must be supplemented 
by appropriate small sample and qualitative studies, as well as 
the qualitative experience of programme managers, in order to 
provide a comprehensive assessment of the programme. 


THE CRITERION FOR SUCCESS—THE FAIREST OF 
THEM ALL. 


Programmes with such a large outreach, covering multiple 
layers of government, administration, institutions and cultures, 
and financed by multiple external agencies, operate in highly 
complex environments that make it difficult to assess what 
factors contributed to their success (or lack of it). Even defining 
"wecoess or ‘failure’ in the case of such a programme is a 
daunting task 

The contrast with other CSS for primary education is still 
$0 vivid that it is easy and not unwarranted to be content, like 
the stepmother in the Snow White tale, with the answer given 
by the mirror on the wall—on many counts, DPEP is indeed 
"the fairest of them all’, But the challenge of universal primary 
education is so enormous that a narcissistic approach would 
be damaging. The many incremental successes of the 
programme have offered scope and opportunities for more 
deep-going reform and of institutionalising change. 

In conclusion, DPEP has undertaken exploratory skirmishes 
to attack a very complex problem. Unless the processes it has 
initiated are carried forward, there is the danger that the dead 
may still seize the living. So far the philosophy of DPEP since 
its inception has been one of incremental action. Whether the 
initial successes have created the conditions for a more frontal 
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attack and for striding forward with seven-league boots must 
be considered. Standing still in some cases is akin to losing 
ground. At this juncture, it faces the twin challenges of expansion 
to new areas and consolidation of the gains in areas where the 
programme is coming to a close. As DPEP is implemented in 
states that face formidable problems in administration and 
economic and social issues, new challenges will appear for the 
leadership, perhaps calling for a differentiated approach. The 
second challenge is to ensure that the programme goes beyond 
discrete district-level projects and self-contained state 
components to an all-encompassing reform of primary education 
where the conditions are right. In this process, the rejuvenation 
of educational institutions, strategic planning on the future of 
national and state level structures and a systematic and creative 
approach to the management of change at all levels deserve the 
greatest attention. 
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Jumbish, Shiksha Samakhya and MLL projects provided 
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education committees. Lok Jumbish and the UPBEP, based on the 
experience of the Bihar Education Project, had also established 
state societies to enable easy transfer of funds and protection of 
project finances from the vagaries of state government finances. 
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DRUG EDUCATION 


R.M. Kalra 


INTRODUCTION 


Adolescents today all over the world are a confused lot. They 
are in the process of breaking away from all that is binding, be 
in the family, the society or tradition. Pride in cultural heritage 
has lost its significance in the shrinking global perimeters. 
The exposure through the multimedia communication system 
has widened the generation gap overnight. Adolescents have 
instantly lapped up with delight whatever has appealed to 
them and the adults are too ‘helpless’, too ‘slow’ to point out 
the value of rationalisation and the dangers of indiscriminately 
borrowing ideas. 

In India, the adolescent and youth today are in the midst of 
an overwhelming ‘Value Crises’. The age old customs have 
lost their relevance and adoption of Western values in toto is 
not only impractical but culturally suicidal. Today majority of 
adolescent/youth do not seem to have any direction. 

They are under tremendous internal and external pressure. 
In the absence of direction, a purpose or meaningful life, and 
the presence of a competitive world in which he/she may not 
be able to cope, ‘drugs’, the other alternative, seems to be too 
easy and too good to resist very often, it is the drug peddlers 
who push already vulnerable adolescents into taking drugs. 


PRESENT SCENARIO OF DRUG ABUSE IN THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The narcotic drug monster is stalking the Indian school system. 
This is evident from numerous researches and surveys 
conducted at the national and international levels. If ignored, 
this menace will soon get out of control. The United Nations 
designated 1990 as the year against Drug Abuse. Earlier, the 

& menace was mostly confined to affluent countries in the 
West. Now it has spread its tentacles to developing countries 
Which account for 20 per cent of the world's 40 million drug 
addicts. In India, Manipur is one of the worst affected states 
of the country, Drug abuse is also prevalent in various 
metropolitan cities like Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai, Kolkata, 
Chandigarh and many rural areas. The author’s recent study 
(Senior Fellow ICSSR Project, 2001) titled ‘Drug addiction 
Problem in schools in Delhi, Haryana and Chandigarh’ 


Suggests that the problem of drug abuse among school pupils 
exists and is on the rise. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO NARCOTIC DRUGS 


The following are traditional and old narcotic drugs: heroin, 
opium, solvents-nail polish, photocopier cannabis (hashish— 
local names ganja, charas, grass, pot, bhang), amphatirumes 
(pep pills, barbiturates, morphine and codeine), cocaine, 
marijuana and estacy, etc. 

The above mentioned traditional and old narcotic drugs 
are replaced by the ‘Snake Bite’ from Thailand which is 
available in the metropolitan cities of India. ‘Nirvana seekers’ 
are crazy about the small, pint-sized snakes (2 cm to 2 inch in 
length) which are kept in small bottles. This snake provides a 
kick by biting on the tongue of the addict. In effect it is instant 
and incomparable. The other recent narcotic drugs are foreign 
made such as ‘Swissmade’ and ‘Colombian pure’ which are 
available in majority of the cosmopolitan cities like, Delhi, 
Mumbai and Goa. Another new addition to the narcotic drugs 
are ‘Designer drugs’ which are sophisticated and highly potent 
than the parent substance. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


The solution to the present depressing scenario lies in the 
inculcation of cultural values, pride in heritage and exemplary 
behaviour by teachers and parents which our school pupils 
emulate. The school curriculum may include clarifications on 
values. The foremost value to be included should be love and 
respect for God’s creation—only then can the purpose and 
meaning of one’s life be discovered. 

To achieve this objective, the teacher has to show love 
and affection towards his/her pupils, especially those who 
are victims of drug abuse. A love that makes itself loved, a 
love that guarantees love, and a love that is expressed must 
be showered on these pupil-addicts. The teacher needs to 
approach pupils who are addicts with affection, acceptance, 
reason, logic and understanding. Student-addicts should not 
be ridiculed or singled out by the teacher in the classroom. 

We are aware that all school pupils cannot be given due 
attention, under the tremendous pressure of ever increasing 
curriculum and school population. This underlines the need 
for appropriate modification of curriculum transaction 
strategies so that the schools may not be labelled as prisons 
without the four walls. The teaching/learning environment in 
schools must be conducive to the development of a positive 
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Ontentation Programme ter Teachers Regarding Drug 
Prevention ia Schools 


Teachers were formerly beutant to discus the sensitive 


of drag abuse among stodents may revalt in a negative 
teaction Teachers should imeacad be able to point out to 
youngiten the wersoauness of the problems that drug use 
amd bae wold create m thew future lives and careers. 

k is gratifying to mote that some NGOs such as the Rotary 
Cisb, Lion's Group and RADA. etc., have initiated orientation 
Programmes for teachers. The basic approach followed by 
RADA. India, ig to utilie the daily-life experiences of the 
students to bring them nearer to realising the ideal of a life of 
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To overcome peer group prewere promoting drog wie 
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development 

Neither values sor character developement can he pet om 
e curriculum. bet they can be carefully imparted + ifi eet 
A well-developed character is an integrated perio sh a 
developed personality encompassing physical etss soe 
emotional education, sesthetic education and spicitwal 
education. To achieve this objective, the need for te» o 
parents, elders and community members to be robe m»xich 
Cannot be over-emphasised. Thus, to enhance the will 
power of students to resists the pressure of their peers for 
drug addiction, education for character building is quite 
imperative. 


Utilising Services of School Counsellors in Drug 
Prevention Programmes 


Many schools, especially government institutions, have oo 
counsellors. To bring awareness among students roganing 
drug addiction and its prevention, the counselor's role i of 
utmost importance. Thus, deployment of school counsellors 
is quite esential 


Ensuring that Each Pupil Records Continuous Progress 


If we want drug using students to have love for learning. à 
sense of accomplishment and a feeling of security, we must 
have a school climate in which the pupil comes first and the 
school curriculum next. Pupils perform and fraternise more 
Positively with their peer group and progress through the 
school in the same length of time. Thus, heavy work load and 
unrealistic expectations of the parents from their wards must 
be avoided. 


Incorporation of Drug-related Concerns in the 
School Curriculum 


‘Textual material on drug-related issues should be presented in 
such a manner that the interest of the students is sustained. The 
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abuse the ation may have to pay a heavy price in the sear 
ftue. Thun. it ia imperative that vystermarx data-based studies 


the general process of innovation, for both themselves and 
the community, and lead a complete life, Life cannot be 
complete unless there is an inward drive to achieve some 
personal goal, and unless the welfare of others close to you 
has an equal importance. 
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ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 


P.R. Panchamukhi 


Economics of Education is like any other branch of economics, 
a study of the issues relating to the use of scarce resources, 
which have alternative uses, but all having direct or indirect 
reference to education. It developed as an offshoot of the 
interest of economists and policy makers in the problems of 
economic development. In recognition of the importance of 
education in the society and economy, researchers have been 
paying increasing attention to the economic and social 
dimensions of education. Large literature, developed regarding 
economics of education in recent years, appears to have given 
an unshakable place to this new sub-branch of economics in 
social sciences. A number of issues relating to economic 
aspects of education have emerged in the course of rescarch 
studies in recent years. These issues have gone beyond the 
initial themes of economics of education, which related to the 
problems of costs, financing and returns to education. New 
issues, which have attracted the attention of social science 
rescarchers in education, relate to the diverse themes such as 
economic aspects of wastage and stagnation, economics of 
studies by the foreign students in India, economics of brain 
drain, problems of educated unemployment, economic 
dimensions of different methodologies of transmitting 
knowledge to students, distributional issues concerning 
questions of access to and utilisation of educational 
opportunities, interlinkages between education and economic 
reforms, etc. For studying these issues, it would be necessary 
to consider education's linkages with other sectors and vice- 


At this stage of development of interest of the social 
scientists in education one feels extremely encouraged from 
the fact that education has no longer remained as a discipline 
with a restricted scope or as the concern of pedagogy and 
pure educationists per se. On the other hand, recent 
developments in the researches on education have even made 
the terms of such sub-disciplines as economics of education, 
sociology of education, politics of education, etc., as 
misnomers. This is because no research study on education 
can be put under a watertight compartment of these sub 
disciplines. In other words, one cannot visualise a study in 
economics of education per se without sociological and 
political perspectives. Similarly, a good study in sociology of 
education cannot be divested of the considerations of 
economic and political dimensions involved. Hence, 


economics of education is essentially a multidisciplinary 
subject. All the same, it would be necessary for the sake of 
convenience to focus on the economic aspects of education, 
keeping in mind the relevance of other related aspects 

In the present write-up, salient aspects of economics of 
education are outlined focussing particularly on the 
conceptual aspects covering the recent Indian literature on 
the subject. It should be admitted that in India very few studies 
are done on conceptual or theoretical aspects of economics 
of education. Majority of the studies are empirical in nature, 
though covering many aspects of relevance for both 
conceptualisation and policy making. 

Following are the crucial sub-themes considered in this 
study: 


Interlinkages between education and socio-economic 
variables, 

The concept of economic value of education and issues 
relating to measurement, 

Problems of inequality in education: economic dimensions, 
Issues in educational planning, 

Problems in educational finance. 


The plan of discussion here would be as follows: 


e First, an attempt is made to raise the conceptual issues 
relating to each of the sub-themes. While examining 
these issues a brief reference is made to the related 
important research studies, particularly in the context 
of India. 

e Inthe above background important researchable areas 
for future work are also suggested wherever necessary. 


INTER-LINKAGES BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC VARIABLES 


That education has several economic dimensions was 
recognised by thinkers in India since long. For example, the 
eminent Sanskrit poet Bhartrahari of Shatakatrayi fame 
(belonging to tenth-eleventh century an?) termed education 
as indestructible and concealed wealth having significant use 
value and exchange value (see for example his Subhashita, 
‘Vidya naama narasya roopamadhikam prachchanna 
guptam dhanam'). It is only during the period after 1930s 
(when the Russian economist Strumlin estimated economic 


returns to education), or more specifically after 1960s (when 
on 28 December 1960, T.W. Shultz presented his Presidential 
Address to the Amencan Economic Association, highlighting 
the economic contributions of education), that economics of 
education as a discipline was ‘born’. Series of studies on 
estimating the economic value of education strengthened the 
foundations of this new discipline. The reciprocal linkages 
between economic variables and education also widened the 
scope of the discipline. Still later, the simultaneous interactions 
between the effects of socio-economic variables and 
educational variables came to be considered in some of the 
technical studies. [Simultaneous equation model developed 
by Wheeler (1980) in the World Bank papers can be cited as 
an example. | In India, in recent years, such direct and reciprocal 
linkages between socio-economic and educational variables 
have been examined in a number of empirical studies. Studies 
in this field are rich in their perspectives, covering several 
subtle aspects of the linkages. 


THE CONCEPT OF ECONOMIC VALUE OF 
EDUCATION AND ISSUES RELATING TO ITS 
MEASUREMENT 


Studies have shown that education contributes to worker's 
productivity and hence to aggregate productivity of the 
economy. Education can, therefore, be legitimately treated as 
à produced means of production, or capital. A person with 
education is said to be endowed with educational capital. But, 
is educational capital a mere analogy? Can this capital be 
clearly defined and measured? 

Like any other capital input, educational capital can be 
defined and measured from two points of view: (a) in terms of 
cost of creating that capital and (b) in terms of the economic 
value created by that capital. The two measures do not 
necessarily lead to the same value. By and large, cost approach 
has been adopted for estimating the educational capital. 

Educational costs consist of direct costs—student-parent 
Costs, teacher costs and institutional costs (both public and 
private)—and indirect costs, which refer to, among others, 
the opportunity cost of students’ time while receiving 
education. A number of conceptual issues are raised here. 
What are the opportunities that students forego? In the 
background of thousands of possible opportunities for using 
one s time only some opportunities are named as the foregone 
opportunities. Are we then caught up in a utility quagmire, as 
Mary Jean Bowman (1966) puts it? Opportunity costs are 
valued by an ingenious method in terms of earnings forgone 
by students while receiving education. This would further 
RHOA question about whether students would really forego 
earnings, because, in a situation of high level of 
unemployment, the opportunity foregone by students may 
Simply be idling away the time and not any type of job! Even 
if jobs are available, how should we consider opportunity 
Costs of students below 14 years of age, who are supposed to 
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be outside the work force, according to Labour Legislation in 
India? Thus, what is the opportunity cost in the case of 
elementary education of children who are normally below 
14 years of age? Any calculation of opportunity costs of 
education should take cognizance of the Indian reality, 
where employment of children even below 14 is forced by 
circumstances of poverty in the case of a large number of 
households. There is another question of whether earnings 
can truly reflect the value of students’ time. Is marginal 
productivity theory of earnings realistic in the Indian context, 
where labour market is not perfect at all and stratification of 
society would have significant influences on the rewards for 
labour. In fact, segmented labour market framework seems to 
be fully relevant in the Indian context, with so many factors 
causing segmentation. Each segmented market also is not a 
perfect market. Some of these questions are relevant while 
considering the concept of educational capital measured in 
terms of costs in the Indian context. 

Pioneering studies in this area were done by Panchamukhi 
(1965), Kothari (1966), Nalla Gounden (1967) and many others. 
Subsequently, a large number of studies undertaken on rates 
of return to education have all attempted estimating 
educational capital or resource costs of education. These 
studies show that the share of opportunity costs in total costs 
of education in India is too high (around 40 per cent) to be 
overlooked. 


Returns from Education: Education's Effects on 
Socio-Economic and Demographic Variables 


That education has significant influences on economic status 
of the individual and the family and productivity of the entire 
economy has been the subject matter of a number of rates of 
return studies, which were part of the first generation 
contributions in economics of education. Researchers in this 
connection face a number of conceptual issues. Some of the 
major issues afe: 


1. What is the mechanism through which education 
influences socio-economic variables? Does education 
directly influence the productivity of the individual 
and the productivity of the economy as a whole? What 
type and level of education would have favourable 
effects on the economic well-being of the individual 
and of the country as a whole? In other words, is it 
possible to identify the critical minimum effort as also 
the particular type of education for realising economic 
gains? 

2. Are rates of return computations taken seriously in 
actual decisionmaking about resource allocation in 
education? 

3. Are benefits from and costs of education for the 
individual consistent with benefits and costs for the 
economy as a whole? In other words, are private rates 
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Scanning of the relevant literature brings out that only few 
of the above isses are examined in the studies undertaken in 
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Haman capital! revolution by the incisive 
contributions from scholars like T.W. Schultz (1961), Jacob 
Mincer (1974), Gary S. Becker (1975), Martin Camoy (1975), 
Edward Denison (1975), cte., had its impact on the thinking in 
India also. As stated carlier, the first generation human capital 
economists argued that schooling makes people more 
productive. Subsequent rescarchers questioned this 
contention in two ways: first, by separating out the 
contributions of other factors from that of education and 
second by even arguing that education has nothing to do 
with productivity change at all. The first approach of critiques 
ended up with developing econometric models of 
simultaneous equations, where education appears as only one 
of the variables in the reduced form equation along with other 
variables in explaining productivity variations, which 
according to certain assumptions, are reflected by observed 
earnings. The second set of critiques argued that education is 
only a screening device and it would be improper to elevate it 
to the status of a powerful instrument of productivity 
improvement. Employers are found not to give much 
importance to degrees and diplomas as indicators of higher 
productivity but as indicators of sociability, punctuality and 
other features of their potential employees. These aspects are 
at times more important than simply their productivity. In fact, 
even in semi-rural and mofusil employment markets this lack 
of consideration for the educational credentials was found in 
India (Panchamukhi, 1987). It was also noticed that educational 
credentials have been losing their value over the period of 
time. This, termed as “devaluation of education’ in terms of 
jobs, has been taking place in India particularly in the case of 
some jobs and some types of education (Panchamukhi, 1974). 

In India human capital approach to education has been 
pursued further to bring out its strengths and limitations. The 
has been one of the most pursued subjects in economics of 
education, has also attracted the attention of economists in 
India. These studies have tried to establish this relationship 
with the help of simple correlation approaches using the all- 
have also raised a discordant note pointing their finger 
towards Kerala which, though topping the states of India in 
terms of educational development, has not achieved economic 
growth like Punjab, Haryana and Maharashtra. No conclusive 
evidence is produced in these studies about the closeness of 


association between education and econormsc growth Dose 
appear about whether the association is only casual arx! sot 
causal. Even sectoral studies (Choudhari, 1968, for example; 
might only suggest that education can cause economia growth 
only in growth inducing atmosphere and that education in 
itself may not cause emergence of such an atmosphere 

Some of the studies of economic returns from education 
bring out that returns to education accrue differently to 
different groups of population and unfavourably to the weaker 
sections (Tilak, 1980). In the case of women, the dominant 
weaker section of the Indian society, such inequalities are 
glaring. For example, a study of education of women in a 
developing state of Orissa (Sailabala Debi, 1992) showed that 
the rates of return to women's education are lower than those 
of men's education! In some cases, in view of high wastage 
and stagnation in case of women, rates of return to education 
for them were even negative. In the context of a backward 
socio-economic environment, any improvement in family 
income is found to lead to preference for educating male 
members in the family rather than female members. This is a 
revealing result. If resources are not adequately allocated for 
women's education then rates of returns for women's 
education should be even higher than those for men's 
education, implying that there is under-investment in women's 
education. The low rates of return for women's education as 
obtained in the case of Orissa, however, have to be interpreted 
in terms of the overall low rates of return for education for 
both men and women. In any case, this matter needs to be 
probed further. 

The rates of returns studies are still popular with students 
of economics of education in India, though having a number 
of limitations. The empirical testing of the relevance of the 
rate of return approach to allocation of resources in education 
and also a number of conceptual problems in considering 
education as an agent for capital formation in human beings 
have been succinctly outlined in a number of studies brought 
out in a volume on the subject (Dr V.N. Kothari ed., 1991). 
Such studies were attempted for different communities, gender 
groups, states, etc. Some of the studies also examine the 
relevance of education for improvement in agricultural sector. 

Which type of education is likely to be crucial for socio- 
economic upliftment? This is another relevant question useful 
for understanding the process of economic contribution of 
education. 

Does education influence attitudes towards family planning 
and small family norm? Studies have shown that education 
does intervene in a significant way into the decisions regarding 
family planning and small family norm. 

A clearer evidence of the role of education for improvement 
in income might possibly be seen in sectoral and micro level 
studies. Forexample, some studies have found that education 
ofthe farmers and their agricultural income are highly positively 
correlated. The modus operandi of the influence of education 
on farmers’ income is through farmers’ exposure to mass media 


which educate them about different aspects of 
activities. A pioneering study for Punjab- 
belt (Choudhari, 1968) showed that stipulated 
years of formal schooling for the farmers is always 
in terms of improving farm output. 
sectoral studies of estimating effects of education on 
variables are not many in the Indian context, though 
that they might help our understanding of enrolment 
in different faculties of education. Enrolments probably 
ng to manpower requirements in different sectors 
tfonomy and hence studies of education's linkages 
sectors would be crucial. Sectoral studies would 
policy making regarding enrolment planning. 
mesearchers overacted in emphasising the economic 
education neglecting the primary functions that 
is expected to perform? It is time now that 
in economics of education attempt such an exercise 
irospection. Some of the rigorous studies in the 
(V.N. Kothari ed., 1991) have raised such questions 
that income and the rates of return are a function of 
variables like labour market conditions, social 
kground, native intelligence, occupation, industry, etc., 
ot just education. Such multivariate analytical studies 
great value in preventing over stress of only the 
dimensions of education. Ideally well thought out 
ic models using simultaneous equations approach, 
ecler type, need to be developed linking education 
fous socio-economic variables in the Indian context. 


the Effects of Socio-Economic Factors on 
Yd 


‘education influences socio-economic variables, it is 
Huenced by these variables. These reciprocal linkages 
* special attention particularly while considering the 
S of educational planning. 
he of the first generation studies in this field tried to 
W how in the low-income countries educational 
pment is likely to be neglected. In a micro-level setting, 
less advanced social status was also found to be related 
lower educational status of the individual. Educational 
of the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
on brought out by a number of studies is illustrative 
alinkage. In the same way, educational backwardness 
lacks in the United States and in the economically less 
/ countries in the African subcontinent are taken as 
$ E evidence of such a correlation between the socio- 
status (SES) on the one hand and educational 
ET | evelopmes t on the other. 


Some Relevant Issues 


of questions deserve to be considered in this 
In what way do socio-economic factors influence 
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different aspects of the process of educational attainment? In 
other words, do they influence the choice of courses in 
education? Do they affect the occupational preferences of 
the students while they are still in the process of education? 
Does SES affect the achievement motivation of students? In 
what way are SES and scholastic achievements related? What 
do we mean by SES, which intervenes in different aspects of 
education? Is it possible to identify the variables under SES 
which can be considered as policy variables i.e. manoeuvrable, 
in order to influence different aspects of education? What 
percentage of the variables under SES can be so considered 
as manoeuvrable and what percentage are beyond the control 
of the policy making? How strong are the former groups of 
variables as compared to the latter group? Thus, there are 
several conceptual and empirical questions, which need to be 
analysed while examining a flow of causation from SES to 
education. 


Materialistic Interpretation of Education 


Studies focussing on the effects of socio-economic variables 
on education in India are mostly empirical in nature without 
trying to develop a body of theory or conceptual insights 
about what may be termed as materialistic interpretation of 
education and educational change. The Coleman Committee 
in the United States considered the question of association of 
socio-economic background and education of children and 
tried to raise certain methodological issues relating to 
materialistic interpretation of education. Such an approach 

would greatly help the policy for ‘equal’ educational 

opportunities for different households in a highly stratified 

society like India. Access and utilisation of educational 

opportunities and also performance in education are very much 

dependant upon gender, rural or urban area from which the 

children come, parents’ educational level, socio-economic 

status of the household, birth order of the child, family size, 

etc. If some of these determinants of education-related variables 

are amenable to policy, then, this information could be 

extremely valuable for policy making. Thus, an approach of 

materialistic interpretation of education might help a study of 

factual position relating to education (i.e. a study using a 

positive approach) and also normative policy making in the 

field of education. 


Economic Aspects of Wastage and Stagnation in 
Education 


The phenomenon of wastage and stagnation at different levels 
and different types of education brings out the importance of 
socio-economic factors in education. Any economy with 
scarce resources cannot afford high wastage and stagnation 
in education. Wastage, linked with dropping out of children 
from education before completing the educational course 
(class, stage or course), would amount to wrong use of teacher 
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resources, infrastructure and also time resource of children. 
Stagnation, linked to repetition of children in the same course 
beyond the stipulated time period, would imply such resource 
wastages and also ineffectiveness of the system in identifying 
proper avenues of functioning for the repeating students. 

In a country like India, even in an educationally advanced 
environment, the dropout rates are found to be fairly high. 
Dropout rates are high for girls, for those children who live in 
slums, for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and for those 
who live below poverty line, majority of whom are the daily 
wage workers. Wastage and stagnation is a major problem in 
educationally backward states, which also incidentally are 
economically backward, like Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
M.P., Orissa, Rajasthan, U.P., West Bengal, and Jammu & 
Kashmir. About whether the rural environment is associated 
with higher wastage rate, there is no agreement among 
researchers. Some studies also show that there is no significant 
relationship between physical facilities in schools and dropout 
rate, contrary to common belief. This is a startling conclusion, 
questioning even the basic premise of the operation 
blackboard measure, which aims at improving access, 
utilisation and performance in education through provision 
of better facilities. Parental perceptions, student perceptions 
and teachers' perceptions about the causal factors for dropout 
among the school children by and large seem to converge, 
according to some studies, though teachers have highlighted 
the specific factors of frequent transfers of teachers, large 
family size, illiteracy of parents, etc. as the basic causes (Yadav, 
1991). It has also been shown that even absenteeism and 
regularity in attendance of children, which may ultimately 
influence academic achievement, are closely associated with 
the socio-economic background of children. Normally, 
wherever economic compulsions are great, children dropout 
to make good the economic deficiencies. Generally, for girls, 
dropout rates are higher than for boys, as girls are required for 
household chores as per the prevailing practice in Indian 
families. 

That economic compulsions are the cause for dropping 
out of children from education, may also be indicated by the 
occupational preferences of the dropout children. Such 
preferences are generally quite different from those of others, 
as is brought out by some micro-level studies in India (studies 
reviewed in NCERT Research Surveys). The dropout children 
are found to prefer those jobs, which are likely be more easily 
available, though fetching low salary. In view of economic 
compulsions they just take up such jobs. Thus, dropout 
children have shown preference for clerical jobs, menial jobs, 
etc., in the employment market. While several socio-economic 
factors may be responsible for the problem of wastage and 
stagnation in education, the pure educational factors also have 
some role to play in this. For example, detention system and 
dropout rate are found to be much more closely associated 


than the socio-economic background factors and the dropout 
rate. 


What do the dropout children do? What are their economic 
compulsions and aspirations? Do they wish to continue their 
education under the non-formal system? These are some of 
the issues, which may be of interest to policy makers. It is 
found that there is no smooth sail over from formal to the non- 
formal system of education for the dropout children, mainly 
because of the lack of proper non-formal education facilities, 
absence of women teachers, distance of the non-formal 
education centre from the place of stay of children, etc 

It, thus, seems clear that socio-economic factors do play a 
role in determining whether children continue their education 
or dropout. If it were possible to classify these socio-economic 
factors as those, which are manoeuvrable, and those, which 
are not, then the studies focussing on this issue would have 
asignificant input for policy makers. While drawing inferences 
about such matters care has to be taken not to disturb the 
other policy thrusts. Thus, for achieving the objective of lower 
wastage and stagnation in education, improvement in 
educational level of parents or improvement in appreciation 
of the value of education by the parents, improvement in their 
economic conditions, weakening of the taboo against girls’ 
education, provision of adequate facilities in the school system 
for boys and girls, etc. may be suggested as the directions in 
which intervention may be helpful. However, if wastage rates 
are found to be high for rural areas as compared to urban 
areas the policy conclusion should not be in terms of shifting 
of children from rural areas to urban areas. The policy 
conclusion ought to be in terms of the provision of adequate 
facilities in rural areas, which are comparable to those obtaining 
in urban areas. 


PROBLEMS OF INEQUALITY IN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Under this sub-theme, the following aspects are discussed: 


A. Facets of Educational Inequality 

B. Selected Educational Measures to tackle Inequalities 

C. Non-formal education as an equality reform: Economic 
aspects 

D. Questions about Open Learning System And Non- 
Formal Methods 

E. Adult Education Programme as an Equity Measure 

F Inter-sectoral linkages. 


A. Facets of Educational Inequality 


While we may appreciate that education intervenes in à 
significant way to improve the socio-economic status 
(SES) of the individual and of the society as a whole, in order 
that education performs this function effectively there ought 
to be ‘equality’ in education. In actual practice we find that 
there are serious inequalities in the field of education. The 
problem of inequality can be considered under the following 
heads: 


(a) Inequality in the distribution of educational facilities 
(b) Inequalities in access to educational facilities 
(c) Inequalities in utilisation of these facilities. 


All these three facets of inequalities, which may be 
expressed in terms of inter-regional inequalities or inter- 
community group inequalities, inter-gender inequalities, inter- 
personal inequalities, etc., are themselves a function of socio- 
economic factors. It has been found that relatively less 
developed regions in the country generally suffer from 
inadequacy of educational facilities as well. Since people in 
such less developed regions consider education as an item of 
low priority, access to educational facilities is not ‘equal’; for 
the same reason, educational opportunities are not ‘equally’ 
and fully utilised by the people. In this sense, the role of 
education as an agent for economic improvement will not be 
realised at all in such regions. In the Indian context, 
opportunities in rural areas are found to be inadequate at all 
levels of education. Special educational reforms, such as 
protective discrimination measures, nonformal education, adult 
education, ashram schools, navodaya vidyalayas, operation 
blackboard scheme, district primary education programme 
(DPEP), educational guarantee scheme, etc., aiming directly 
or indirectly at ‘equality’ in distribution of educational 
Opportunities, have been, therefore, introduced in different 
parts of the country. However, they do not seem to have 
succeeded to the extent expected. Some studies relating to 
specific reforms [Panchamukhi (ed.), 1989] provide a close 
factual analysis in the context of the country as a whole and 
also in the context of specific states. 

Inter-regional, inter-community, inter-caste group, 
interpersonal inequalities, etc., in education would have 
Significant implications for socio-economic status of the 
individual. India presents a polar case model consisting of 
high degree of access to and utilisation of educational 
Opportunities and also high level of internal and external 
efficiency of educational system at one end and very low 
degrees of access to and utilisation of educational 
Opportunities and also low levels of internal and external 
efficiency on the other. While there is the state of Kerala, with 
high levels of achievements, there are also educationally 
backward states like Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. In some of these states special measures 
for equality in education have been introduced in recent years. 
Itis worth noting that economically Bimaru (backward) states 
are educationally Bimaru states also. 
"ria pt developed states, extreme intra-regional 
ee : E pper State-specific studies show 
e Pici € "P ave contributed to such inter-regional 
different Saee inequalities in education. Deprivation of 
mie EE and regions and sub-regions is 
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In recent years, concerted efforts seem to be in operation in 
some states to overcome such problems. The case of 
Educational Guarantee Scheme (EGS) in Madhya Pradesh can 
be cited as an example. While it is true that an educational 
institution is a replica of the society reflecting all types of 
stratifications that are witnessed in the Indian society, each 
individual educational institution seems to be designed to 
cater to different socio-economic groups of the society. 
Schools catering to children from different socio-economic 
strata are found to offer facilities that are different and 
disparate. Hence, they in turn create further inequalities in 
the society. For example, IITs and the management institutes 
normally cater to the students from the upper echelons of the 
society. There are innumerable arts and science colleges in 
the country catering to the needs of the children from lower 
socio-economic strata. The public school vs. the non-public 
differentiation is too well-known which would perpetuate and 
strengthen the prevailing elitism in the society. With 
globalisation, several educational institutions with foreign 
funding and foreign interests seem to have come into existence 
in the country, introducing yet another basis for stratification 
in the Indian society. Empirical studies of their role and 
performance would be very valuable at the present juncture. 
Recent measures for accreditation of institutions of higher 
education have come under a critical observation for their 
attempts at legitimisation of these inequalities, though it 
should be accepted that the process of assessment and 
accreditation is intended to promote excellence in the 
educational system. Since social and economic backwardness 
seem to coexist, improvements in economic status realised 
through different policy interventions might be the suggested 
policy for overcoming educational inequalities. Educational 
inequalities are found not only as between different 
communities, but they are also found within a specific 
community. In fact, intra-caste and community inequalities 
are found to be more severe than the inter-caste and 
community inequalities (Chinnappan, 1987). Problems of 
income distribution can be tackled in the long run, by providing 
equal educational opportunities, other things remaining the 
same. In the case of the Muslims, for example, educational 
inequalities are found to be grave. Particularly with regard to 
girls among the Muslims, educational inequalities have been 
quite sizeable in view of the social customs, lack of adequate 
facilities (say the neighbourhood schools), low economic 
status, etc. (Awasthi, 1992). Some studies show that income 
and language ability are positively related. It, therefore, follows 
that measures to improve parental income would lead to 
improvements in language ability of the deprived children. 
Interventions can also be thought of from the side of education 
itself (study by A.J. Yadav). For example, special schooling 
facilities for the deprived children, employed children, Muslim 
girls in general and girls from the socio-economically backward 
communities in particular, tribals, etc., the ashrama school 
reform and the neighbourhood school reform suggested by 
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the Education Commission (1964-66), supplementary teaching 
aids for the deprived children, etc., can be considered as useful 
interventions from within education to overcome the 
educational inequalities. In other words, issues of social 
deprivation and poverty can be integrated in educational 
policy so that the socio-economic hindrances for educational 
development are suitably handled (Panchamukhi, 1990). 


B. Selected Educational Measures to Tackle Inequalities 


When different types of inequalities exist, it implies that the 
principles of equal treatment of equals, leading to horizontal 
equity, and of unequal treatment of unequals, leading to 
vertical equity, are flouted in actual practice. In a country 
with many levels of socio-economic stratification the 
principle of unequal treatment of unequals would be 
extremely necessary. In this sense, educational opportunities 
for different categories of population have to be necessarily 
different. Non-formal education, distance education, or open 
learning system would be such reforms for tackling problems 
of socio-economic inequality and problem of educational 


C. Non-formal Education as an Equality Reform: 
Economic Aspects 


Most of the studies in Economics of Education focus primarily 
on formal education. However, educational activities take place 
through different methodologies. In an ancient Sanskrit verse, 
four channels have been identified for educating a child, three 
of which are in the nature of informal education. ‘Aacharyat 
paadam aadatte pitrubhyam paadameva cha/paadam 
sabrahmachaaribhyah paadam vyaakhyaana koushalaat’ 
(A child acquires knowledge in four ways: One-fourth froma 
teacher, one-fourth from parents, one-fourth from the peer 
group and the last one-fourth through discourses to others). 
We may classify the educational activities in the following 
Channels out of which some methods may be useful for tackling 
the problems of inequalities. 


(a) Informal education at home through the parents and 
the members of the family. 

(b) Informal education through the peer group interactions 
and 

(c) Informal education through interactions in the society 
and the work place. 


As against the above categories of informal education there 
are the following categories of formal education and training. 


(a) Formal education through the school system, 

(b) Formal education through organised programmes on 
the job, and 

(c) Formal education in armed services. 


In addition to the above informal and formal channels of 
education, usefulness of non-formal education channel also 
needs to be appreciated. This channel is, in a sense, 
combination of the main features of informal and formal 
channels with characteristic flexibility. The non-formal primary 
education classes, non-formal adult education programmes, 
non-formal distance learning schemes, which have a linkage 
with the formal system, etc., may be considered under this 
category. 


Informal Channels 


Socio-economic factors play their role with regard to all the 
above streams of education as in the case of the formal stream. 
For example, in non-formal channels of education there is an 
opportunity cost of time of the trainer while he or she is 
transmitting some knowledge to the children or members of 
the relevant group. Where resources for informal education 
are available in plenty, there is likely to be a less burden on the 
formal system and also on the non-formal system. The informal 
channel was emphasised in the Indian indigenous system of 
education. Even though the thrust of the indigenous system 
has disappeared, the system still has left its important 
components in the educational system as a whole. The 
institution of the family, the institution of the peer group 
(friends' circle, informal societies, debating societies, open 
intellectual competitions, etc.) can all be considered as the 
vehicles for informal education having significant socio- 
economic implications. With the mass media becoming more 
and more crucial in transmitting information (say, through the 
quiz programmes) the informal channel has become obviously 
a very crucial component of the educational system. With the 
term education being defined in an eclectic sense, 
developments in the job market in terms of, say, introducing 
its own system of screening, and not depending upon the 
degree certificates from the formal system, the role of the 
informal channel of education has assumed an added 
importance. Thus, a boy ora girl who is better informed through 
the informal channel of education is likely to stand a better 
chance in the job market so far as employment opportunities. 
opportunities for improvement in rewards and working 
conditions, etc., are concerned. 

Unfortunately, these aspects of economics of 
informal education have not received any attention by 
researchers in a major way in India though they seem to be 
the main channel for education in the years to come. This is an 
area of tremendous research potential for researchers in the 
future. 


Non-Formal Channel 
So far as non-formal channel of education is concerned, some 


studies have been conducted dealing with the economic 
aspects of open learning system, adult education, non-formal 


education, etc. These studies can be grouped under two 
categories: 


(a) Studies bringing out the role of the socio-economic 
factors in the success of these alternative education 
programmes in general and the performance of the 
participants in the education programme in particular. 

(b) Studies outlining the effect of these programmes on 
the socio-economic conditions of the participants as 
well as the region in which participants are living. 


D. Questions about Open Learning System and 
Non-formal Methods 


There are a number of questions, which are faced in connection 
with distance education or open learning system. The 


questions are: 


(a) Are open learning system and non-formal methods 
equally resource-efficient and comparable with the 
regular system of education, in terms of educational 
outputs? 

(b) Is open learning system more cost-effective as 
compared to the regular system? 

(c) What are the problems of financing of open learning 
system? 

(d) How have the different methods of open learning 
system, like correspondence courses, and the use of 
mass media (particularly the electronic media) been 
effective in respect of different levels of education and 
for different types of education (science education, 
vocational education, liberal education, etc.)? 

(e) Have these experiments in different states and regions 
of the country (rural and urban) fared differently? Or, 
is distance education successful only in the advanced 
regions and not in the less advanced regions? 


A review of the facilities for distance education at higher 
levels has found that the facilities are unevenly distributed in 
the country (Ansari, 1989). Average per student cost of 
distance education was found to be 15-25 per cent of the cost 
of the formal system. As a result, universities offering 
Correspondence courses were found to have revenue 
Surpluses on account of the correspondence course 
Programme. It is noteworthy that though there are some 
advantages in terms of cost savings through distance 
education, the returns from such a mode are necessarily spread 
over a period of fewer years as compared to the formal system 
of higher education. This is because students taking to 
distance education courses belong to relatively older age 
group as compared to students in the regular system. 
Considering such a difference in the student composition for 
two systems of education the cost-effectiveness of distance 
education appears to be doubtful. In any case, the low 
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economic cost of educational delivery system alone should 
not be the sole criterion for promoting any particular alternative 
system of education. It was found that the institutional 
variables contribute positively to the success of distance 
learning. It was also found that distance learning was equally 
effective compared to regular system. Few studies that are 
available about cost, financing and output from this channel 
of education in the context of some states bring out that 
distance education is now plagued with the same problems 
like the formal channel of education. Thus, cost escalations, 
rising share of administrative expenditures, declining net 
financial returns, etc., are some of these problems highlighted 
in these studies (NCERT volumes on Research Surveys, Ch. 

Economics of Education). On the whole, though the 
correspondence education in particular and distance education 
in general are taking firm roots in the Indian educational system 
their receptivity still does not seem to be very high. Students 

still have a differential valuation of open learning system as 

compared to the regular system. Further, there have been no 

significant experiments of open learning system at the school 

level. A number of important aspects of open learning system 

have also not come under serious research studies. Obviously, 

this area should provide interesting opportunities for 

economists to probe further into the socio-economic aspects 

of this system, which can serve as an alternative to the formal 

system. A comparative study of the open learning experiments 

in different parts of the country might help provide deeper 

insights about whether and under what conditions this reform 

can be a viable and an attractive alternative to the formal 

system. Can the use of electronic media change the economics 

of these alternatives? Would there be cost reductions for 

students as a result of adoption of electronic media? Open 

learning system provides a greater scope for the use of the 

electronic media as compared to the formal system. In this 

background, it is worth exploring whether the open learning 

system with electronic media, causing costs to reduce for the 

users, would be the most appropriate mode in a country like 

India where a large number of under-privileged people have 

remained outside the educational system due to high costs of 
the formal system. 

The other alternative method tried out in India for improving 
access to skills and knowledge for those who were deprived * 
of participation in the regular system is polyvalent education 
measure for industrial workers. Some studies have shown that 
while all methods of education have been essentially spending 
activities, polyvalent education centres—Shramik 
Vidyapeeths—have been able to mobilise additional resources 
through their own activities. 


E. Adult Education Programme as an Equity Measure 
Adult education programme (AEP) aiming at improving adult 


literacy was tried out in India on a mission mode. However, 
the results of these initiatives have not been very encouraging. 
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Several factors operate behind its functioning. A statistical 
study for Andhra Pradesh (Reddappa Reddy, 1988) showed 
that out of 41 predictor variables used in explaining the 
variations in literacy rates, 29 variables were found to be quite 
significant in explaining the variations in the literacy levels. 
The multiple regression models used here were also found to 
be dependable in estimating the quantitative significance of 
different variables. Some of the socio-economic and 
demographic variables therein were also quite important. An 
earlier study by Maya Shah (Baroda University, 1983) also 
highlighted the importance of socio-economic conditions of 
the region and the learners in explaining the literacy levels. 
Such studies would obviously provide insights about how 
adult education programme can be made more effective by 
operating on these various socio-economic determinants. 

A microperspective about the importance of socio- 
economic variables might help designing activities under AEP 
in such a way that the entire programme achieves a higher 
level of success. Income generating activities, psychological 
and sociological factors, etc. have a role in motivating adults, 
particularly women learners. However, it should also be 
remembered that motivation depends upon the type of 
income- generating activities, the amount of income from these 
activities, location of these activities, distance of the activities 
from residence, etc. Serious multi-variate econometric studies 
are needed in order to derive firmer conclusions about the 
role of AEP as an approach for equalising access and utilisation 
in education. 

How far has adult education itself contributed to 
improvement in the socio-economic conditions of the 
individual and of the society? Some studies showed that 
adult education benefited the adult learner-producers in their 
marketing activity, aroused them against the social problems 
like dowry system and improved their sense of hygiene, etc., 
particularly in the case of adult women learners. 

The studies on AEP thus seem to emphasise a common 
point that the programme has not been seriously implemented 
showing that besides poverty there are many social and other 
obstacles like social customs, religious finaticism, natural 
calamities, etc., which have seriously jeopardised progress of 
this programme. Some studies have rightly emphasised a need- 
based adult education programme for the socially and 
economically deprived sections of the society. 

On the whole, it appears that research literature on 
economics of nonformal education has not developed 
significantly in Economics of Education. There are many 
research opportunities for social scientists in this area since a 
number of distance education experiments are implemented in 
different parts of the country. Studies on costing, financing, 
returns and planning of distance education programmes need 
to be undertaken. It is also necessary to look into what may 
be the cross linkages between distance education and regular 
formal system of education. Such studies would help proper 
coordination and integration of the two channels of education. 


F. Inter-Sectoral Linkages 


The saying, ‘Healthy mind in a healthy body’ succinctly 
summarises the importance of the inter-sectoral linkages, which 
are relevant to education. Economic factors play a role of 
intervening variables between education on the one hand and 
sectoral variables on the other. If less resources are allocated 
to the development of other sectors, then achievements on 
the educational front would also be less. It is in this sense 
that the inter-sectoral linkages need to be considered in any 
study pertaining to planning of educational development. 

That health and education are symbiotically related needs 
no further elaboration. It has also been pointed out that children 
who are breast-fed for more than four months are found 
possessing better mental abilities than those who are either 
artificially fed or breast-fed for less than four months. It is, of 
course, necessary to have longitudinal studies in order to 
follow up the performance of different categories of children 
in their educational career in the future in order to evaluate 
objectively the efficacy of any particular type of health practice 
from the point of educational achievements. Scholastic 
achievements are likely to be different for children who benefit 
from the nutritional project for children in India. It should be 
added, however, that the evaluation studies of mid-day meal 
programmes for school children are not unanimous in their 
conclusion with regard to the nature of association between 
nutritional input and scholastic achievement. In the 
background of the fact that more than 50 per cent of children 
are undernourished, the school nutrition programme should be 
useful in itself. It is also noticed that enrolment and attendance 
(at least at the time when bread and milk under the nutrition 
scheme are distributed to children!) improves. In some cases, 
even younger siblings are motivated to come to school. 

While health inputs contribute to education, the 
educational programmes also do contribute to the achievement 
of health goals. Different aspects of mobilising education to 
reinforce primary health care through school children have 
been highlighted in some studies. In this sense, school can 
be considered as a change agent to facilitate reaching goals 
of health for all also. 

These insights about the nature of direct and reciprocal 
linkages between socio-economic factors on the one hand 
and education on the other and also other inter-sectoral 
linkages reinforce the belief that education is only a subset in 
the overall social context. There is a need to have more rigorous 
studies highlighting such a symbiotic relationship between 
various other factors and education in the context of different 
levels of socio-economic development of the region and of 
the people. It appears that symbiotic relationship is stronger 
in the early stages of development and lower levels of regional 
development. The degree of complementarity between the two 
is likely to be low at higher stages of socio-economic 
development. Such unexplored areas offer many useful 
research opportunities in the future for both the social 
scientists and educationists. 


ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


In the above background of usefulness of education for the 
economy and the society and the significance of socio- 
economic forces for educational development, meaningful 


interventions can be visualised for the purpose of achieving 
the stipulated objectives. Care has to be taken to ensure that 
there is no inconsistency or conflict in the interventions in 


different sectors, different regions and in relation to different 
population groups. We may suggest in such a context an 
approach of developing a ‘policy matrix’ reinforcing the 
coordination and integration of different sectoral policies. 

If only the problems of planning of education have to be 
focussed upon, then conventional approaches of using the 
rate of return techniques, manpower planning techniques or 
social demands estimation techniques may have to be 
considered. Unfortunately, exhaustive studies of estimating 
social demands for education (estimating the requirements of 
educational facilities, based upon demographic development) 
have not been attempted by research scholars. A number of 
sectoral studies brought out by the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research can be considered to be useful inputs so 
far as manpower requirement estimation as a basis for 
educational planning is concerned. 

One gets an impression that while there are a number of 
attempts to generate useful data of manpower requirements in 
different sectors they are hardly integrated with the planning 
exercise of educational development in the country. Obviously, 
studies have to be developed with a bottom up methodology, 
with sub-sectoral and regional exercises conducted initially, 
which will then have to be coordinated to present a macro- 
picture of the educational plan for the country as a whole. 
Obviously, this exercise of estimation of manpower 
requirements for different sectors and regions would be 
extremely complex, particularly, in the background of fast 
technological changes that are being witnessed in different 
sectors and different regions. With the rapid entry of foreign 
investments and foreign technology into the country under 
globalisation, the problems become all the more acute and 
complex. Such developments would also throw great 
challenges before the researchers in developing 
comprehensive educational plans based upon technically 
developed estimates of manpower requirements. 


INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 


At the institutional level also educational planning can be 
done. Such a micro-level approach would be quite meaningful 
from the point of view of efficient and economical use of 
the Scarce financial, physical and manpower resources 
in the educational sector. This is the subject of internal 
efficiency of resource allocation, While wastage and 
Stagnation indicate one aspect of internal efficiency of the 


educational system, the institutional planning would refer to 
another aspect. 
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The main questions here are of the following type: How are 
the available resources in the educational institutions actually 
utilised? How is the physical space in educational institutions 
utilised? Is the library properly located? What is the 
expenditure on reference collections in comparison with 
the expenditure on the textbooks? What percentage of 
the resources should be allocated to the academic activities 
and what percentage for administration? Such questions 
would touch upon the ground realities of actual functioning 
of the units in the educational sector. These issues relate 
largely to what is termed in the literature as educational 
production function. Eric Hanushek (1982) has presented an 
exhaustive survey of the literature on this subject. 
Unfortunately not much work is done on the above issues in 
the Indian context. NCERT Educational Surveys give some 
data about the status of school buildings, whether they are 
kuccha or pukka, whether there are amenities like drinking 
water supply and toilet, etc. Beyond this no serious economic 
studies are done on the educational production function 
aspects (NCERT Research Survey Reports). 

Thus, very few available studies on physical and 
financial planning of education, at the macro- and micro- 
levels show that there are many questions of planning, 
which have remained un-addressed by researchers in 
Economics of Education. Despite the recent trends of state 
withdrawal from various economic sectors of the country, the 
state initiative in planning of education for the purpose of 
allocative efficiency and distributive equity cannot be 
overlooked. The research base for such initiatives needs to 
be strengthened in the future. 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


Educational finance has been one of the areas in which 
economists have taken keen interest for a long time. One of 
the earlier studies on history of educational finances (by 
Atmananda Misra) provided pioneering initiatives in the field. 
Studies on history of education (for example, by Narulla and 
Naik) referred to the problems of educational finances as one 
of the crucial components of historical analysis of education. 
The subsequent studies with a focus on financing of 
education at different levels, funding of education, pricing of 
education, etc., raised some of the crucial issues in this 
connection. 

The question of educational finances has to be considered 
in a broader framework of the availability of the resources— 
physical, financial and manpower, for education. The resource 
flow for education can be shown in the following chart. 

Main issues in connection with resources and finances for 
education would be the following: 


1. Are the resource flows into education adequate so 
that growth and development of education is ensured 
without any hindrance? 
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2. Is there ‘automatic stability’ in the flow of resources 
within a given time period? For example, within a year 
do resources flow into the institution automatically 
whenever there is a greater need for them? 

3. Are the flows of resources having any strings, or any 
conditionalities? 

4. What is the role of public and the private resources for 
education? Are there complementarities or substitution 
effects in these flows? Is it possible to determine an 
optimum combination of public and private flows of 
resources for different levels of education? 

5. Are the resource flows to different levels and types of 
education in accordance with the overall plans of 
sectoral developments within education? In other 
words, does first level education, which is a priority 
sector within education, receive adequate resources? 
If resource flow is not adequate then what are the socio- 
economic and political factors for the same and how to 
overcome these forces? 

6. Is the resource flow consistent with the goals of inter- 
regional, inter-community, inter-gender, and inter-caste 
group equity and equality? Obviously, if the resources 
are not flowing in accordance with these objectives 
then even best plans would not succeed. 
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The flow of resources to education would obviously depend 
upon under which management the educational institution 
functions. Private costs consisting of expenditures on books, 
stationery, clothing, transportation, etc., are also likely to be 
different for institutions under different managements. Studies 
of private expenditures on primary education in different 
districts of developed, medium developed and less developed 
states would be quite useful for policy making. Under the 
sponsorship of the Planning Commission, a multi-state study 
of private expenditures on education was conducted, which 
showed that private expenditures, by the parents and the 
students and also the private managements, are too large to 
be overlooked, though they have not received the attention 
they deserve by the policy makers (Panchamukhi, 1990). 

How much private are the private educational institutions 
really? This is a crucial question. More than 85 to 90 per cent 
of expenditures of private educational institutions is met from 
the government grant-in-aid (Tilak, 1994). In this background 
one can appreciate the significance of the recommended policy 
of withdrawing subsidy from the educational sector. 

The question whether public and private expenditures are 
mutually substitutive or complementary is a crucial issue: 
However, no conclusive studies are available on this issue 10 
the Indian context. 


How does the local government mobilise funds for 
financing education? Historically, educational cess has been 
considered as a useful source of raising funds for education 
by the municipal bodies. The picture does not seem to be 
very encouraging now. For example, education cess in 
Vadodara city contributed to the extent of 16 per cent of total 
revenue. Even though the educational cess makes such a 
significant contribution it was found that very little is spent 
on the development of the pupils particularly the fuller 
development of the personality of the child. This shows that 
the resource mobilisation by the local bodies for education is 
not in consonance with the objective of educational 
development (Bhat, 1989). 

While private costs indicate the costs to be incurred by 
the beneficiary, the institutional costs indicate the costs to be 
incurred by the suppliers of education. Institutional costs of 
university education have been rising continuously over the 
past few years. Studies show that examination costs are 
outstripping the other costs of higher education. The object- 
wise analysis of educational expenditure for educational 
institutions shows that ‘salaries’ is the most important head. 
In view of this predominance of salary very little flexibility is 
available for the educational institutions to introduce any 
innovative measures in education. 

In the above background, it would be clear that the picture 
about the financial position of the institutions of education is 
extremely disappointing with the government almost giving 
up its initiative in view of its own financial crisis. It is in this 
background that the measure for rational restructuring of tuition 
and other fees with adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of the students from the weaker sections appears to 
be the only way out. In the background of such a picture 
about financial resources the studies also suggest that there 
is a need to have innovative approaches with regard to 
identification of areas of cost saving and also newer sources 
of funds for education. Use of the low-cost materials like 
plastic bags, plastic disposable syringes and assorted materials 
Such as newspapers, plastic and glass jars and bottles and 
Stoppers, ete., to teach plant physiology and microbiology in 
the rural schools is one way of making best use of the available 
local resources for education, as suggested in some studies. 
} Utilisation of facilities within the educational institutions 
is also far from being optimum though very few studies are 
available regarding this issue. A statewise study of the 
utilisation of the laboratory facilities in selected states (Rao, 
Gupta, 1990) shows that the costly laboratories are used for a 
very short period of one to three hours per week by the majority 
of urban schools even in advanced states like Maharashtra. 
ode E" the position is still worse. Even in less 
ee i ates b cogitet of the available facilities is 
FOCRE Lo ( Wr example, Rajasthan, where larger 
Disa : E E Schools had the laboratory facilities as 
C cR RANA E an schools.) While on the one hand there 

adequacy of physical facilities, on the other 
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hand, there is a problem of less efficient utilisation of the 
facilities that are available. The question of proper use of 
facilities assumes a great significance when on account of 
resource problem facilities cannot be provided adequately. 
Even for educationally developed states of Tamil Nadu, as 
many as 83 per cent of primary schools did not have adequate 
facilities. The operation blackboard scheme in such a context 
would be quite a meaningful reform measure. It appears that 
the implementation of the operation blackboard is much better 
in the case of private primary schools as compared to 
government primary schools. This is a highly anomalous 
position. Not all the components of the operation blackboard 
have been seriously implemented in the context of different 
states. Hence, for Utilisation of Economics of Education 
adequate supply of physical resources is as important as the 
supply of financial resources. However, the question of internal 
efficiency in the use of resources is probably more important. 

The problems of wastage and stagnation add to the 
inefficiencies arising out of wrong management of physical 
and financial resources. 

The problems of financing of education assume a different 
significance in a federal framework. The apex bodies 
responsible for resource flows in this framework have not 
been able to pay special attention to the problems of the social 
sector in general and of education in particular (Panchamukhi, 
1989). There is also a feeling that estimates of resource 
requirements as presented by the state governments before 
the apex bodies like the Planning Commission and Finance 
Commission are scaled down significantly while determining 
their resource needs and on these estimates grants for states 
are determined. This amounts to distrusting the states' capacity 
to assess their own needs. Interestingly the coefficient of distrust 
seems to be of a higher value in the case of poor states than in 
the case of richer states. These aspects, which are of great 
significance in understanding the functioning of the federal set 
up of India, deserve further attention from researchers in 
economics of educational financing. 

The other issues which deserve attention in this 
connection are the community resources for education 
particularly for primary education, the extent of under- 
utilisation of resources, size-cost relationships at different 
levels of education, use of non-monetary inputs for education 
like periodic curriculum development, modernising student 
assessment techniques, etc. Foreign funding of education may 
also be one of the crucial themes in the years to come in view of 
the recent developments of economic reforms and opening up. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Economics of Education has emerged as an important sub- 
discipline in social sciences (of education or economics?). 
While few economists have paid attention to the economic 
aspects of education, several non-economist researchers have 
tried to highlight the importance of economic variables in their 
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axhucatomal asies. bt bs mecewmary that Larger samber of 
sectoral omomg um Qurticolar amd wextal scacntists in 
qemeral showld have to take interest in the problems of 
atacama deveiogmnrnt is order to wtreagthes the theoreti al 
kumton of thet mre dipha 

Reseurchers is Ecosomacs of Education face a number of 
gevbücens is their research pursuits: (a) In view of less vigorous 
research efforts im this feki, young researchers do not get 
opportansters for peer-group interactions of guidance from 
senior researchers. This is obuerved in the case of a number 
of eniversities. As a result, Economics of Education has 
continued to remain low in the priority for researchers 
(b) Database for researches in Economics of Education is very 
weak. The recent official data on, say, sectoral use of educated 
manpower, regionwise distribution of educated personnel, 
(eg. data on medical doctors in districts and states), latest 
expenditure data, levelwise, objectwise and regionwise, 
sourcewise data about funds, etc. are not available at all. While 
this is the unsatisfactory position about the macro-level data, 


the vast data collected by different researchers at the maro 
level are not at all compiled systematically in one place The 
national and/or regional data archives for education may be 
suggested as an urgent initiative to help researc hes is 
economics of education in particular (c) There docs not seem 
to be a forum for economists of education in India under which 
they can share their research experiences. In fact, the 
economists of education of the universities, especially in social 
science departments, rescarch institutions, colleges of 
education, specialised institutions like NIEPA, NCERT. LAMR, 
etc., need to have a closer interaction which, at present, is 
missing. In the interest of development of the discipline of 
economics of education and also in the interest of making the 
research output as an input in policy making, such interactions 
are extremely necessary. 

In sum, we may conclude that Economics of Education 
may be a good area for researches in future, if fresh initiatives 
and technical expertise are encouraged in both the fields of 
education and economics. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Sachchidananda 


SCENARIO IN PRE-LITERATE SOCIETIES 


Education is that part of the enculturative experience that 
through the learning process equips an individual to function 
as an adult member of his society. However, it is important to 
differentiate the conceptual significance from that we assign 
to the word, education. Both of these terms have to emanate 
from schooling. Enculturation is wider than education which 
may be confined to directed learning. Schooling is that aspect 
of education which is carried on by specialists. It is important 
to note that enculturation and education are broader than 
schooling. Both of them are embodied in culture, schooling 
is not. 

In any society what children may be taught is only limited 
by the scope of the culture. Even where enculturation is 
achieved without any formalised direction, a certain amount 
of guidance will be required. Children have to be instructed 
about special usages, relationship terms, etc. In this sense 
education may be conceived as a buffer that smoothens 
the rough edges of untutored behaviour. It is the process 
whose function is to bring individual behaviour into line with 
the specific requirements of a culture. Anthropologists 
have discussed the training given to children in non-literate 
societies and the care taken by parents to make available to 
their children the cultural resources of their society. In such 
societies specialisation is not important. They have simple 
technology in which everyone becomes proficient over its 
whole range. Of course, there is some division of labour based 
on sex. The children have to be trained effectively early in life 
to manipulate elements of their material culture that require no 
little skill. Among riverine societies, 6 and 7-year old boys can 
be observed plying boats. Young children use sharp bush 
knives to cut off a branch of a tree. Little girls tend a fire and 
see to it that the food in the cooking pots does not burn. 

The urge to learn is basic in all children, In non-literate 
society this drive is pointed toward culturally sanctioned ends 
that are much broader than the cultural resources available in 
highly specialised cultures. In the latter, choices are numerous. 
In non-literate societies choices are limited since the children 
are not sent to school in non-literate societies, it does not 
mean that educational devices are lacking. As knowledge must 
be acquired by learning, this process needs some organisation 
and direction. There is no lack of equational techniques to 

encourage, to discipline and to punish. Sometimes punishment 


can be hard, if performances are poor or incompetence is wilful. 
There are devices to arouse interests in different aspects such 
as performance of duties. In a culture that stresses competition 
the play of competitive drives will be utilised to induce learning. 
Where competition is not so important, other methods of 
stimulating a child to perform better will be used. Thus the 
process of educating the young is patterned and 
institutionalised. 

In non-literate societies, the family works as an important 
instrument of education for children. It is principally carried 
on by the members of the household who have a right to 
encourage, admonish, punish or reward children. Any member 
of the community who happens to pass by will say something 
to correct some misbehaviour of a child. The educative function 
of the family may thus be extended to the community. Among 
the Zuni of USA, the children are allowed much independence. 
They are only chastised if necessary. Religious beliefs lend 
appreciable weight to the educational system. Some tribes 
not only teach deportment and ethics but see to it that boys 
and girls learn how to manipulate their technology. Girls are 
taught to cook and to pick up right kind of berries and other 
edible fruits and leaves. 

Some tribes subject children to corporal punishment, but 
this is rare. It is not that the primitive man is savage and brutal 
towards children. The other view that he allows children to 
grow up without correction is also not correct. In all cases 
patience and forbearance is in evidence. Mistakes are 
corrected, ignorance is dispelled and good behaviour is 
applauded. Insolence and disobedience are immediately 
followed by punishment. As a child grows up, the process 
of learning by emulation and direction continues. Formal 
teaching is confined to folk tales whereas during a period of 
3 or 4 weeks, elders recite the tales which explain the patterns 
of proper behaviour. It is at this time that code etiquette and 
accepted taboos are inculcated. Thus we see that education 
of the young in non-literate society is accomplished by the 
use of no single device. Each society calls on the resources of 
persuasion and compulsion to develop its young into the 
kind of person it holds desirable. While the devices may differ, 
in no culture is education haphazard. Children nowhere just 
grow. The elders watch, guide, supervise and correct. 
Education in such societies is such an integral part of day-to- 
day life that casual observers have overlooked its existence 
as a ubiquitous aspect of culture. 


Some tribal societies, however, provide instances of 
schooling. This is generally found in east African societies 
which are characterised by age grade. The transition from one 
age grade to another includes some preparation. All such boys 
live in a group and instruction is given to them so that they 
can accomplish the task assigned to next age grade. Instruction 
is given in techniques of warfare. In case of any breach of 
discipline severe punishment is given. They emerge from their 
training hardened and disciplined, ready to shoulder their 
responsibilities as well as to share the privileges of that age 
grade. The girl’s schooling is brief. It only lasts for about a 
week, It marks the passage of the girl from childhood to 
adolescence. Tribal rules of etiquette and obedience, dancing 
rules and sexual behaviour are the main subjects of instruction. 
In some other communities boy’s schooling involves 
protracted training varying from 18 months to 8 years. The 
boys are divided into groups according to their age and 
aptitude. They receive training in all the arts, crafts and lore of 
tribal life so that at the end of training a youth is prepared to 
take his place among adults. A youth who shows special 
aptitude for weaving is trained in that craft while those who 
have skill and interest in carving, leather work dancing, 
medicine or folklore are developed along these specialised 
lines. In Polynesia, training is given to some people for 
priesthood as well as for entertainment. In New Zealand, there 
were houses of learning in which ancestral lores, genealogies, 
traditions, religion, magic, navigation, agriculture, literary 
compositions and all arts and craft were taught by learned 
priests. 

The education of non-literate people does not reach its 
culmination with the assumption of adult status. Not even 
formal training ends then. Those who are charged with the 
direction of affairs continue to be taught by their elders. From 
them they eventually learn the means whereby they themselves 
and those for whose existence they are responsible may live 
in harmony with the forces of their world; supernatural, no 
less than human. 

In India among the non-literate societies, the youth 
dormitories were the mechanism for systematic and long- 
duration education. Such institutions were found in a large 
number of tribal communities in middle India and also among 
some tribes in the North East. 

The Ghotul among the Muria of Bastar was a bisexual 
youth dormitory where the young of both sexes spent their 
evening and slept at night. It was a place where they did not 
bra ied = dance but were initiated into the mysteries 
scien d e Ghotul they also learnt about their folklore, 
diis wee ii. -— the Ghotul the young folk managed 
Elwin right "- ue à it a d rri i ais 
girls ii i 2: oe ^ a irs s republic. Boys and 
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of young in their social and other duties and as an institution 
for magico-religious observances. Calculated to secure 
success in hunting and to augment the procreative power of 
young men so as to increase the tribal population the 
Dhumkuria was located in a prominent part of the village. In 
most cases it overlooked beautifully kept dancing ground. 

Boys were taken in the dormitory at the age of 11 or 12. 
They took their meals in their own houses but spent the 
evening at the Dhumkuria and also slept there. The boys 
were divided into 3 age grades each with well-defined roles. 
Membership of the Dhumkuria was terminated at marriage. 
Supervision of the dormitory was vested in a functionary 
selected from one of the senior youths by the elders of the 
village. This functionary instructed the boys in religious and 
social duties and trained the youth in music and dance for the 
big dance meets. The tenure of the Dhumkuria officers was 3 
years. Thus the Oraon youth got an opportunity for the early 
exercise of responsibility and for developing qualities of 
initiative and leadership. 

The Dhumkuria youth had to perform a number of duties 
for the service of the village at large. They had some 
responsibility before embarking on ceremonial hunting 
expeditions. They imbibed team spirit and learnt to work as a 
corporate entity. At wedding feasts, the youths cooked food 
for all the guests and looked after them during the stay in the 
village. The services of the youth could be requisitioned by 
any villager for which a small payment was required. The fund 
collected in this way was used for purchasing musical 
instruments. 

Among the Oraon young girls had a separate organisation. 
They were looked after by a senior woman, but boys and girls 
came together for music and dance during summer and winter 
nights at the village dancing ground. Before the dances, 
members of the Dhumkuria regaled themselves by reciting 
folk tales, myths and legends as well as trying out riddles 
which are repository of the wisdom of the tribe. 

Similar institutions functioned among the Munda and the 
Ho. The Maler of Santal Pargana had also a youth dormitory 
with somewhat similar functions known as Kodada. Among 
some of the Orissa tribes the youth dormitory is called Darbar. 
It is also charged with the responsibility of training the youth 
so that they could become good members of their society. 

Among the Naga of north-eastern India the Morung 
strengthens the sense of social unity and develops in the 
boys a strong espirit-de-corps and at the same time encourages 
competition between the Morungs in the village, if there are 
more than one in it, thus stimulating the activities of the whole 
village. These institutions can be regarded as inchoate schools 
serving the ends of education in non-literate societies. 


CULTURAL FOUNDATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


Close interaction between education and culture in any society 
can be seen in the context of history of education in India 
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from the middie of the ninctecath century onwards. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, Indian intelligentsia was 
under the grip of severe culture depression. Indian society 
was a subject of assault at different levels. The pattern of 
education prevailing in the country was tailored to the needs 
of the colonial traditions and extolled everything that came 
from the west. 

It was at this time that Swami Vivekananda, one of the 
leading lights of Indian renaissance, built up a movement for 
regenerating a sense of pride among the people in their own 
culture and traditions. He tried to arouse the national 
consciousness to propagate the idea that enlightened Indians 
had the capacity to take up the challenge of the west through 
their own cultural resources. The most important vehicle for 
this movement was the pattern of education envisaged by 
him. A look at the various facets of his educational thought 
will reveal its effectiveness. In his own words: 


‘The end of all education should be man-making. The training 
by which the content and expression of will comes under 
control and becomes fruitful is called education. What our 
country now wants is muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
into mysteries and secrets of the universe and will 
accomplish its purpose in any fashion. It is man-making 
religion that we want. It is man-making education that we 
want. 

We want the education by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expressed and 
by which one can stand on one's own feet. What we need 
is to study different branches of knowledge that is our 
own and with it, English and western science. 
We need technical education and all else that will develop 
industry so that man, instead of seeking service, can earn 


make them our life and character we have more education 
than any man who has got by heart a whole library. If 
—— ical with information, the libraries 
inthe world i 
Mme greatest sages and encyclopaedia 
An education which helps one only to earn his bread is 
not of great value. Education should have higher objective 
kinds of knowledge. One aims at attaining knowledge of 
matter as science, technology and medicine. The other goes 
beyond matter and focuses on attainment of knowledge 
about life, universal love and eternal joy born out of that 
experience. 


Vivekananda expected high qualities in teachers. A teacher 


should be loving, have good memory, personality, 
determination, will-power, persuasive ability, tact and 
understanding young. He must always set a good example to 
his ward by his own deed. He should live in his daily life what 
he teaches. The teacher must not teach with any ulterior or 
selfish motive of money, name or fame. His work must be simply 


out of love for mankind at large. 

The very essence of education is concentration of mind 
The more the power of concentration the greater is the 
knowledge that is acquired. High achievement in art, music, 
etc., are the result of concentration. Concentration of mind is 


the secret of the source of power of the scientists who probe 
the external world and the prophets who probe the inner world 
Stuffing the mind with facts and figures is not education. 

Education of women was high on the agenda of 
Vivekananda's thought and action. He was keen that women 
should be freed from the social tyrannies which they suffered. 
The ideal women in India was the mother first and mother last. 
In the West, the wife rules the home. In the Indian family the 
mother rules. Motherhood means tremendous responsibility. 
Women must be given the right type of education. Vivekananda 
wanted women's education to be developed and spread with 
religion as its core. All other training should be secondary to 
this core. In regard to the content of the women's education 
he commended, history and Puranas, housekeeping art, the 
duties of home life and development of character. He also 
wanted to create a cadre of women social workers. The 
education of women could become the responsibility of the 
trained Brahmacharins. 

Vivekananda was conscious of the fact that some sections 
of Indian society were afflicted by poverty and starvation for 
centuries. They were condemned to servitude. Such deprived 
sections of Indian society sank to the lowest depth. 
Vivekananda was keen that it is necessary to raise the level of 
these people and give them education to develop their 
individuality. He wanted to educate them so that they could 
be made aware of their heritage. They could rebel against the 
present condition only then they should move up and bring 
themselves out of their living death. They would become the 
architects of their own destiny. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century, the Indian 
renaissance movement spread and in its sweep there was 
phenomenal growth in national consciousness and it came to 
be realised that the educational system must be in consonance 
with the social, cultural and economic life of the people. The 
British system of education propagated by the government 
came under heavy attack. National leaders exposed the 
weaknesses of the then current educational system. Although 
there were different kinds of institutions offering alternate 
models, they all represented attempts to reorient education 
towards national objectives. 

The Non Cooperation Movement started by Gandhiji in 
1920 gave a fillip to the idea of national education. There was 
a call from the leaders to boycott government schools and 


colleges. New institutions like Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, Bihar Vidyapeeth, and Jamia Millia Islamia came 
to be established to fulfil the need of propagating national 
education. Gandhiji provided leadership to such initiatives. 
He conceived of Basic National Education in the perspective 
of his total worldview and experiences that he had gained 
from his sojourn in South Africa and in the Sabarmati Ashram 
in India. The concept of Basic Education was defined in the 


following words 


By education | mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
the child; body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end of 
education, not even the beginning. It is only one of the means 


whereby men and women can be educated. Literacy in itself 
is no education. I therefore begin the child education by 
teaching it a useful handicraft. 1 hold that the highest 
development of mind and soul is possible under such a system 
of education. Only handicrafts have to be taught not 
mechanically as they are taught today but scientifically, i.e., 
child should know the why and wherefore for every process. 


Thus, in basic education handicrafts assumed the status 
of medium of education. He believed that the true education 
of intellect can only come through a proper exercise of the 
bodily organs. Without the development of mind and body 
and awakening of the soul, the individual will suffer so he 
needs spiritual training or education of the heart. Such 
education will be continuing throughout the life of the person. 
But such education beyond the basic stage should be self- 
Supporting and without putting a burden on the public 
exchequer. Gandhi's insistence on rural crafts in the process 
of education may be traced to his desire to check the fast 
decay of cottage industries in the villages. He held that basic 
education could not be understood only as being craft- 
centred. Its roots go deeper. It is based on truth and non- 
violence in individual and collective life. Education is that 
which gives true freedom. Untruth and violence lead to 
bondage and can have no place in education. Religious 
education, to him, was the promotion of these virtues and the 
best way to do this was for the teachers to rigorously practise, 
these virtues in their own person so that children might imbibe 
them through the process of education. He had a firm 
conviction that education if it is worth its name must pay in its 
Own way. Self support is the acid test of its reality. 

Gandhiji considered education as the birth right of every 
Person. He wanted that, like sunshine and water, all boys and 
girls should be given free education during the formative years 
of life without any distinction of caste, religion or sex. 
Educational opportunities should be open to all. He believed 
bun education should promote the all-round development of 
tts Students should not only be at the receiving end 
Es s ucational process but should contribute their mite to 
be in ‘clive pool. Thus, from the very childhood they could 

initiated to the world of work—into activities which are 
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directly concerned with producing the necessaries of life. This 
would create a sense of confidence and attitude of service in 
the new generation. In his view, the quantum of knowledge 
was not so important as its functionality. He would recommend 
the inclusion of only that knowledge which was relevant 
to the pursuit of productive activity and to the understanding 
of the social and physical environment. Gandhiji projected 
education as a harbinger of social revolution. Indian society 
based on the caste system was both inequituous and inhuman. 
It was also, largely, static. It had built in oppressive structures 
which denuded human dignity. The fruits of culture, arts and 
literature were monopolised by the elite and education was 
their preserve. The toiling people had no right to education. 
Gandhiji hoped that by making education universal for all 
children, he would cut at the roots of inequality based on 
class and caste. During productive activity children from all 
groups would rub shoulders and give up notions of superiority 
and inferiority. Thus manual labour would attain dignity. 

Gandhiji wanted education to be community-centred so 
that it could help solving problems in the day-to-day life of 
the people. He envisaged the role of education as an 
instrument of social reconstruction. His emphasis was not so 
much on making education a tool for raising the standard of 
material living as in processing it in the service of improved 
standard of life which is rich in human and moral values. 

After Independence, the pattern of education created by 
Gandhiji was, by and large, put aside, but his basic principle 
of education, which was tailored to the socio-cultural needs 
of the time, remains incontrovertible. Enlightened public 
opinion has come to look upon education as an instrument of 
social change. Education as an organised undertaking has to 
fulfil the needs of the emerging society. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE SCENARIO 


Education does not operate in a vacuum. The educational 
system is a sub-system of the social system. It draws from the 
cultural heritage of the society and also from outside influences 
to which the society is exposed. It is influenced by traditions 
rooted in the past but it also tries to adapt to a contemporary 
melieu. Education is inspired by ideological postulates that 
derive from the society. But its function does not end in 
transmitting the cultural heritage and in promoting the ideals 
and values held by society. 

The school is an integral and sensitive part of the society. 
It looks for examples in the lives of the society around and 
takes after it. No educational system can operate without being 
influenced by the norms and values of the society. The 
concepts and principles underlying a system of education 
may not be always articulated in precise terms. Many of the 
problems that have plagued the educational system in the 
developing countries are products of contrary pulls and 
pressures exerted by differential values and principles in 
different strata and segments of the society. Often there is 
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divergence between the explicit and implicit assumptions in 
thes regard. i 

During the British rule, three different streams of education 
were seen. The first had revivalist overtones. Anything that 
was not derived from ancient heritage was rejected. There 
was a return to Gurukul system and the contents of courses 
were confined to Vedic and Upanishadic literature and 
philosophy. The second stream attempted Indigenisation of 
aim was to make education more relevant to Indian conditions 
and to impart it with a nationalistic flavour. Such institutions 
were established under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi 
who wanted to take advantage of influences from outside but 
was keen to see that we do not lose our roots. In course of 
time these institutions like Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Kashi 
Vidyapeeth and Jamia Millia Islamia suffered a dilution of their 
objectives and moved towards the colonial education system. 
The third stream comprised schools and colleges set up on 
the colonial model whose main objective was to produce a 
western style educated class which would help the rulers 
govern the country. Education of the masses was outside the 
purview of this stream. 

After Independence, there was the surging demand for 
education. To meet this demand there was phenomenal growth 
of institutions at the secondary and university levels. But in 
spite of this, education continues to be elitist in character and 
oriented to the maintenance of the status quo. Few developing 
countries have addressed the question of equal spread of 


increased the rate of dropouts and closed the doors of learning 
to those who either do not enter the system at the right age 
and for one reason or another or are unable to continue in 
school. The deprived and the dispossessed in the society are 
the worst victims of the process. It results in the perpetuation 
of existing social hierarchy and leads to class formation. 
Contrary to the claims that education promotes social mobility 
and acts as a social leveler, studies have brought out that it 
legitimises and sometimes works for creating social inequality 
which did not exist before. Such literary education makes boys 
and girls unfit for manual work in later life. The values promoted 
by modem education are values of an urban competitive and 
consumer society. Products of such education find it difficult 
to relate themselves to their less fortunate brethren. They lack 
community spirit as well as service ethic which are integral to 
traditional Indian society. 

The degree to which the educational system is accessible 
to different sections of the population varies from society to 
society. The more important factor for the inhibitions may 
revolve around ideological cultural considerations which may 
reject the intrinsic value of allowing all sections of the 
population equal access to educational opportunities. This 


may be based on religious or ethnic considerations. This 
inequality may be maintained by imposing segregation in 
school by refusal to admit certain categories of students to 
certain types of institutions or by making education expensive 
or by enforcing selective recruitment. In societies, which have 
accepted equality as a social goal in all spheres of activity, 
factors of history and tradition may delay its implementation 
In such societies the attitudes to education vary a great deal 
from one section and one status group to another group which 
have no tradition of education and may not utilise the 
opportunities that are otherwise available. Such an attitude is 
engendered by the culture conflict experienced by some 
students because of the wide difference between the home 
and environment and the school. Students from lower caste 
group find the school experience very traumatic. The cultural 
difference can be so great that students studying in large 
metropolitan institutions are often ashamed to meet their rustic 
parents in college or school premises. 

The unequal access to education is most glaringly seen if 
we relate it to the existing social structure. In most parts of 
India we have a male dominated society. Although the Indian 
Constitution provides equality for all citizens irrespective of 
sex, the prevailing social structure is highly stratified and 
gender is one of its most important determinants. It was held 
in popular belief that education for women foreboded their 
widowhood, for only in that contingency, education could be 
of any use of them. It was also feared that education would 
make them more assertive and self willed. Although the sex 
ratio is almost even, the number of girls in schools at various 
levels is almost half that of boys. The literacy percentage of 
the males and females in the country reflects the same trend. 
Their enrolment in schools and heavy dropout rates confirm 
the same norm. 

The other two communities in which the social structure 
largely determines poor educational performance are the 
scheduled castes and tribes. If education was considered 
undesirable for women it was regarded as dangerous for 
scheduled castes. Hindu law-givers had ordained that à 


. Scheduled caste person who had overheard the recitation of 


scriptures should be punished with his ears being sealed by 
wax. The exclusion of this community from the field of 
education was deliberate. It was derived from the ideology of 
keeping the world of books divorced from the world of work. 
Since the scheduled castes were the main workers in society, 
they were kept away from education. It was also felt that if 
these people become educated they would rise in their self 
esteem and become aware of the inequities under which they 
lived and may rebel against the established order. In fact, before 
the advent of western education, there were two parallel 
systems of obtaining knowledge in Indian society. They one 
which was scientific and correct, was the preserve of the elite 
and the higher castes and the other which was based on 
hearsay and superstition was for the consumption of the poor 
unlettered masses. 


The near absence of education among the scheduled tribes 
was largely due to their location in areas of difficult access, 
hills and forests. It was also due to the multiplicity of languages 
and lack of teachers. However, in areas where Christian 
missionaries were active, the spread of education was fast. 
On conversion to Christianity, the demands of culture changed 
and education became the first level need. It was supported 
by the Churches of all denominations. In other areas, the rate 
of the spread of education continues to be slow. 

As years rolled on, the demand for education has surged 
among different communities. There is continuous pressure 
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on the government to expand educational facilities so that the 
bulk of population is brought under the educational net. To 
supplement the formal education stream, non-formal education 
for children out of school and school dropouts upto the age 
of 14 has spread out. Adult Education Programmes have been 
activated through total literacy campaigns. Strategies of 
alternative schooling have been devised to reduce regional, 
economic, gender, home and other disparities. The close 
interaction between education and culture is evidenced by 
changes in the content and strategies of education at different 
levels over the years to meet the challenges of society and culture. 
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EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Yogesh Atal 


To talk of education is to talk of the sphere of knowledge. 
Knowledge is power. To educate the people is to empower 
them. Empowerment as an indicator of development, thus, 
requires education. Knowledge of the society and culture is 
essential to interact with others, and also to bring about 
anges in social structure and culture. Education is thus 
Scan intertwined with the development process and 
‘constitutes the instrumentality of the modernisation of 
- tradition” (Moonis Raza, 1990:1). Dissemination of the acquired 
knowledge, generation of new knowledge, and utilisation of 
knowledge both for better adjustment in the socio-cultural 
environment and its improvement and change are the three 
interconnected processes in the knowledge domain. All 
societies—primitive or modern—engage in these three 
processes, but differ in terms of emphasis given to each of 
them. Thus traditional societies—understood as relatively 
"no-change" cultures—focus more on the dissemination than 
on generation of new knowledge; they also insulate 
themselves from outside diffusion of ideas and items of material 
culture. But when societies become change-oriented, they 
encourage the process of knowledge generation through 
research and experimentation, which by their very nature 
challenge the set beliefs and practices and create conditions 
for the introduction of innovations, both from within and 
without. 

Knowledge dissemination by the elders of the society to 
the young is called socialisation or enculturation. The 
broader concept of education encompasses all the three 
processes. To bring about change in the desired direction, 
called development, the vital role of education is 
acknowledged. Education is the entire process of learning 
that broadens a person’s cognitive horizons and develops in 
him/her the skills to choose, evaluate, and to add to the existing 
stock of knowledge. Education does not mean simply 
dissemination of existing stock of experience and knowledge, 
but also generation of new knowledge and its utilisation for 
the societal good and enhancement. 

While talking about education and development, there is a 
tendency to emphasise the role of education in development. 
Equally important, however, is the role of development in 
influencing education. A discussion on Education and 
Development, thus, covers the following: (1) development of 
the individual personality through socialisation and formal 

education; (2) development of the educational system; 


(3) role of education in development; and (4) impact of 
development on education. 


EDUCATION AS SOCIALISATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


It is the distinctive feature of the humans that much of their 
behaviour is learned as members of society in which they are 
born. The elders of the society perform the task of transforming 
the biological brute—which a human infant is—into a social 
animal. The process of learning that enables a new entrant to 
society by birth to interact with others and acquire the already 
existing culture is universal in all societies. It is technically 
called socialisation or enculturation. Through this, the member 
learns to perform social roles and acquires the values and 
norms of a society’s culture. That is how individual behavioural 
dispositions are integrated with the needs of the social 
structure. The child inherits the knowledge pool of the society 
and is made to conform to the societal norms of behaviour. 
But all learning is not necessarily socialisation, and 
socialisation does not include all learning. In a way 
socialisation is indoctrination where the learner is mainly the 
recipient. 

In its broader sense, the concept of education in the 
primitive world was virtually non-existent. Education in that 
context was just the other name for socialisation and 
enculturation designed for the reproduction of culture. The 
family and the local community served the function of the 
school for the new arrivals by inducting them into the culture. 
Basically, it was a transmission function—passing on the 
culturally learnt behaviour, values and norms, language. and 
ways of work to the younger generation. The home was at 
once the place for childcare, learning, and work. Socialisation 
prepared the children both for entering the culture and the 
world of work. The Weltanshauung of the primitive man was 
limited to his immediate cultural environs. 


FROM SOCIALISATION TO SCHOOLING: THE 
BROADER CANVAS OF EDUCATION 


It was with the growing differentiation of society that the 
family and the place of work got separated. In the more 
advanced oriental societies such as India, the Ashramas— 
hermitages where the sages resided to meditate— performed 


the functions of the school, but even there learning was 
basically cultural and religious, or in the art of warfare. It is 
important to note that for long education was treated as a 
luxury of the elite. Incidentally, the word ‘school’ is derived 
from a Greek word that means ‘leisure’. The high emphasis on 
schooling in the twentieth century was regarded by Peter 
Drucker as a ‘complete reversal of man's history . . . . Until the 
twentieth century, no society could afford more than a handful 
of educated people; for throughout the ages, to be educated 
meant to be unproductive. Writing in 1959, Drucker says: 
"Today the dearth of educated people in formerly colonial 
areas appears such a handicap as by itself to be adequate 
condemnation of colonialism and proof of the ‘wickedness’ 
of the imperialists. But education did not come first in the 
scale of social needs even 50 years ago; flood control and 
land boundaries, equitable taxation and improved agriculture, 
railroads and incorruptible magistrates, all ranked much higher. 
If the colonial powers were then criticised on the score of 
education, it was for forcing it on too many, for destroying 
thereby the native culture, and for creating an unemployable, 
overeducated proletariat. The educated person was then still 
a luxury rather than a necessity and education a preparation 
for dignified leisure rather than for productive work.'? 

The concept of school in the present sense of the term got 
introduced in the developing world only after the contact with 
the West—now called the North. The colonisers created the 
schools to train people in non-traditional knowledge, adding 
à new dimension to socialisation. The primitive societies of 
the unlettered, thus, came to be described as illiterates— 
signifying their closed world-views and ignorance about 
things modern—that is Western. While socialisation meant 
transmission of the past knowledge, education came to be 
defined as a vehicle for transmission of knowledge from abroad. 

The purpose of modern education, provided by the 
colonisers, is best expressed in an oft-quoted passage from 
Lord Macaulay, who said: 


We must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern; 
a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect. To that 
class we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the 
country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science 
borrowed from the Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to 
the great mass of the population? 


In that transitional phase, both the illiterate and those who 
earnt in traditional centres of learning were relegated to the 
si of the ‘uneducated’, and those who received the modern 
Para through the new institution of the school became 
. E n ru came to be identified as the intelligentsia. So 
dies" eir number, and so limited were their skills that no 

9n was possible between the intellectuals and the 
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intelligentsia. It was with the growth of schooling and the 
introduction of higher education that such distinction became 
meaningful. Education in the colonial times definitely marked 
a significant change in orientation by bringing in inputs from 
abroad. But the goal was to ‘indoctrinate’ the chosen few in 
the culture of colonialism and to assist the state in the 
management of imperial rule. Exposure to the outside world 
and development of a yearning for change were, of course, 
the unintended consequences of modern education that paved 
the way for the freedom struggle, and ultimately independence 
from the foreign rule. 


EDUCATION AS A DEVELOPMENTAL GOAL 


With the withdrawal of the colonialists after the Second World 
War, when the old colonies started becoming new nations, 
they enthusiastically adopted strategies to hasten the process 
of development, treating the North as the positive reference 
group. That was the time when the North had to rebuild itself 
from the ruins of the war. It was, thus, a phase of 
Reconstruction of the North, and of Development of the 
South. In both the situations, Education received the primacy: 
as a programme of cultural reconstruction, the North had to 
rebuild its educational institutions that were destroyed by the 
ravages of war; and as a development goal, the South had to 
improve its literacy profile by learning the three Rs. 

It must, however, be said that some earlier scholars did 
acknowledge the role of education in development. Thus, 
Plato regarded education indispensable for the ‘economic 
health’ of the society and advocated investment of the 
community's wealth in education. This line of argument was 
followed by a succession of economists including Adam Smith. 
Alfred Marshall went to the extent of saying that ‘the most 
valuable of all capital is that invested in human beings’. When 
a definitional change occurred in the 1980s, in regard to 
development—shifting from Economic to Human Resource 
Development (HRD)—education came to the centrestage. The 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) identified 
five ‘energisers’ of HRD: education, health and nutrition, the 
environment, employment, and political and economic freedom. 
Though all these are interlinked and interdependent, education 
is regarded as the basis for all others and is considered both 
as a human right, and as an investment in economic 
development. 

Education is, thus, closely associated with development. 
It is both the goal and the means to development. Of the 
different measures of development, education is a key 
indicator. The Human Development Reports brought out by 
UNDP, since 1990 annually, introduced the concept of Human 
Development Index (HDI) that is based on three indicators, 
namely longevity, educational attainment, and standard of 
living. Educational attainment in this index is measured by a 
combination of the adult literacy rate (two-thirds weight) and 
the combined gross primary, secondary and tertiary enrolment 
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ratio (one-third weight). This Index is used to compare the 
Human Development profiles of different countries of the 
world. Inclusion of education as a measure of development is 
based on the premise that it contributes to economic growth 
and overall development. 

Planners and policy makers all over the world shared the 
view that, only by improving and extending education, the 
goals of modernisation can be achieved. For obtaining 
technological and economic progress education was 
considered a prerequisite. Even for national integration, 
illiteracy was seen as a major stumbling block. Moreover, 
educated personnel were needed to meet the needs of 
administration of a large political state. Thus, the need for 
trained manpower gave education a priority in the 
development agenda. 

Guided by such belief, most governments of the developing 
countries proclaimed education as the key to all development— 
economic, political, social and cultural. The programmes of 
planned social and cultural change initiated by them, and 
strongly supported by the developed countries and the 
agencies within the United Nations system gave high priority 
to education. Since the rates of literacy were remarkably low 
in most of the countries of the Third World, including India 
(where it was around 14 per cent in 1947 when the country 
attained its Independence from the British colonial rule), 
eradication of illiteracy and universalisation of primary 
education became major developmental goals. 

The International Commission on the Development of 
Education, appointed by UNESCO in 1971 under the 
chairmanship of Edgar Faure, said in the Preamble to the 
Report: 


Very many countries regard education of modern man as 
an exceptionally difficult problem, and all countries regard 
it as one of the greatest importance. And for all those who 
want to make the world as it is today a better place, and to 
prepare for the future, education is a capital, universal 
subject (p. xix). 


At another place, the Report says: 


First, it is far more necessary today than in the past for 
reforms in education to have social and economic 
development objectives. 

Second, it is hard to conceive of society developing 
without a renewal in education. This is valid for all societies, 
of whatever type, whatever their predominant doctrine and 
however they envisage their future—whether reformist or 
revolutionary (p. 61). 


Since illiteracy in most of the countries of the developing 
world was phenomenal, development programmes focussed 
on its total eradication. While the plan documents continually 
emphasised the significance of education in development, all 


efforts went into the quantitative expansion of education 
Perhaps it was premised that an educated populace— which 
in effect meant only the 'literate', those who could 'sign their 
name or read some primary school textbook' —would contribute 
to development. That is why much of the literature on 
education in the past 5 decades—that have also been the 
decades of development—relates to statistics about literacy 
and enrolments at different levels, and about changes within 
the education system. In other words, the focus remained on 
Development of Education*; the task of using Education for 
Development was somehow relegated to a low priority. Basic 
Education was promoted as a “passport to life’. 

In the initial phases of development, emphasis on 
eradication of illiteracy was quite in order if we looked at the 
sheer size of the illiterates that stood at 700 million in 1950 
constituting 44.3 per cent of the world population. This 
percentage came down to 39.3 in 1960 and 34.2 in 1970. But 
what is not conveyed by these percentage figures is the point 
that while the percentage continued to shrink the actual 
number of illiterates in fact went on rising—from 700 million in 
1950 to 783 million in 1970, and the same trend continues even 
today. These global statistics assume special significance when 
they are compared with the regional scenarios. Thus, the Faure 
Report noted: 


Estimates for 1970 are that in Africa and the Arab States 
only one adult (i.e., over 15) in four can read and write, 
while in Asia hardly more than half of the adult population 
is literate. In absolute figures, it is estimated that there are 
40 million illiterates in Latin America, 50 million in the Arab 
States, 143 million in Africa, and more than 500 million in 
Asia' (Faure, 1972:39). 


The 1990 World Conference on Education for All, jointly 
sponsored by the World Bank, UNDP, UNESCO, and UNICEF, 
and held in Jomtien, Thailand, was meant to assess the 
progress made in the spread of education since World War II 
and to reaffirm the importance of education in promoting 
development. Later in December 1993, India hosted a Summit 
of the 9 most populous countries of the world as a follow up 
to Jomtien in which the leaders affirmed their commitment to 
pursue the goals set by the Jomtien Conference. The leaders 
recognised that ‘the aspirations and development goals of 
our countries can be fulfilled only by assuring education to all 
our people, a right promised both in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and in the constitutions and laws of each of 
our countries’. They regarded education as ‘the pre-eminent 
means for promoting universal human values, the quality of 
human resources, and respect for cultural diversity’. Nobel 
Laureate, Amartya Sen asserts: ‘The solution to all the 
problems, be they related to the economy, development or 
population, lies in education>’. : 

The illiteracy profile of the world still remains dismal despite 
the rising percentage of literates. The Report of the Second 


Education Commission*, set up by UNESCO in 1993, under 
the chairmanship of Jacques Delors, informs that the ‘number 
of literate adults has nearly tripled..., from approximately 1000 
million in 1960 to over 2700 million today. Even so, there are 
still 885 million adult illiterates in the world, some two out of 
5 women, and one out of 5 men’ (1996:117). This explains the 
continued emphasis on development of education in terms of 
quantitative expansion with strengthening of infrastructures 
and effective strategies for eradication of illiteracy and 
universalisation of primary education. Following the Jomtien 
Conference, UNESCO launched its APPEAL programme for 
the Asia-Pacific region. APPEAL stands for Asia-Pacific 
Programme of Education for All. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Attributing the underdevelopment to lack of literacy and 
education, and considering education as the key to all 
problems of development all the countries of the South 
assigned priority to education and took steps to expand the 
education system and to modernise it. Development of 
education was taken to mean both its expansion and 
improvement. At the international level, the World Bank—as 
financier of development projects—and UNESCO—as a 
specialised agency for implementing projects—assisted 
governments in these tasks. A major part of UNESCO's own 
budget was spent for its education sector, with the result that 
UNESCO and education became almost as synonyms. The 
World Bank started giving loans for educational projects in 
1963, and is currently the largest single source of external 
finance support for education amounting to approximately 
US $2 billion a year, constituting 25 per cent of the total external 
support for it. But this amount is a meagre 0.75 per cent of the 
total amount spent by the governments and the civil society 
of the developing countries, which in 1995 stood at US $ 270 
billion. 

It must, however, be said that while the governments of the 
developing countries gave education a high priority, they failed 
to provide adequate funds to achieve the goal of Education 
for All (EFA). In the developed countries around 6 per cent of 
the GNP was spent on education in 1970, the developing 
Countries spent only 2.9 per cent, in eastern Asia and the 
Pacific this share was as low as 1.9 per cent, and in southern 


Asia 2.6 per cent. In India it was 2.8 per cent in 1980 and 3.7 
Per cent in 1998.99. 


Development of Education in India 


As was said earlier, independent India began its journey with 
4 Very poor profile of education. To quote J. P. Naik: 


has modern educational System, which had begun by about 
5 00, had not made much progress even at the end of the 
ritish rule in India. In 1947, the overall percentage of 
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literacy in India was only about 14. In Primary Education 
... the total enrolment was 14.11 million, i.e. only one child 
out of every 3 was at school. In middle schools . . . the total 
enrolment was 2.04 million, i.e. only one child out of 11 was 
enrolled. The rates of stagnation and wastage were very 
high; the curriculum, largely unrelated to the immediate 
environment, merely prepared the child for admission to a 
secondary school. The number of secondary schools was 
5297 and the enrolment at the secondary stage was 8,70,000, 
or only 3.0 per cent of the age group 14 to 17... there were 
19 universities and 636 colleges of all types and the total 
enrolment at the university stage was only 2,56,000 . . .. 
The principal beneficiaries of the system were the urban 
upper and middle classes while the rural areas and the poorer 
people got only marginal benefits (Naik, 1977:241). 


The government had the important task of changing the 
inherited structure. Obviously not in a position to demolish it, 
all efforts were geared to reform the system. The urgent tasks 
were to quantitatively expand to ensure better enrolment ratio, 
widen the socio-economic base, reduce regional disparities, 
evolve a desirable transition mix between different levels of 
education, and improve the system of delivery by shifting 
emphasis from teaching to learning, and all this with a view to 
making education contribute to national integration and 
economic and political development. The relationship between 
education and development, in the Indian context as also in 
other developing countries, was seen as consisting of 3 
features, namely, (i) improving the educational profile of the 
population—eradication of illiteracy, universalisation of 
primary education, and production of skilled manpower; 
(ii) reform in the educational subsystem—in administrative, 
pedagogic, and academic spheres; and (iii) contribution to 
country's development. It was, however, felt that the third 
aspect would be taken care of by focussing on the first two 
aspects. From a sociological point of view, all these actions 
regard education as an independent variable vis-à-vis 
development; what is missed out is the point that the 
relationship between education and development is cyclical: 
it is not only education that influences development, but 
development also influences education. To this, we will return 
later. 

The Third Education Commission’, set up by the 
Government of India in 1964—17 years after Independence— 
under the chairmanship of Prof. D.S. Kothari, reviewed the 
progress made and suggested an agenda of reform. The Report, 
submitted in 1966, was aptly titled as Education and National 
Development. This Report, popularly known as Kothari 
Commission Report, identified 4 problems to be addressed by 
National Development, namely, self-sufficiency in food, 
economic growth and full employment, social and national 
integration, and political development. The Report argued for 
a ‘simultaneous attack on all fronts’ through two main 
programmes, namely, the development of physical resources 
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through the modernisation of agriculture and rapid 
industrialisation, and the ‘development of human resources 
through a properly organised programme of education’ (p. 4). 
Asserting that education was ‘more crucial of the two’ as an 
‘instrument of change’ the Commission felt ‘that the present 
system of education, designed to meet the needs of an imperial 
administration within the limitations set by a feudal and 
traditional society, will need radical changes if it is to meet the 
purposes of a modernising democratic and socialist society— 
changes in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, in 
programmes, in the size and composition of the student body, 
in the selection and professional preparation of teachers, and 
in organization' . 

Reviewing the existing education system, the Commission 
found that ‘it was largely unrelated to life and there is a wide 
gulf between its content and purposes and the concerns of 
national development’. More specifically, it said that (i) ‘the 
educational system does not reflect the supreme importance 
of agriculture’; (ii) in order to secure rapid economic 
development ‘education must be related to productivity’; 
(iii) ‘instead of promoting social and national integration and 
making an active effort to promote national consciousness, 
several features of the education system promote divisive 
tendencies: caste loyalties are encouraged..., the rich and the 
poor are segregated...’; (iv) ‘education does not emphasise 
character-formation and makes little or no effort to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values, particularly the interests, attitudes, 
and values needed for a democratic and socialistic society’ 
(p.5-6). It made a series of recommendations to reform the 
educational system. The programme of educational 
reconstruction proposed in this Report consists of: 


* internal transformation of the educational system so 
as to relate it to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
nation; 

è qualitative improvement of education so that the 
standards achieved are adequate, keep continually 
rising and, at least in a few sectors, become 
internationally comparable; and 

@ expansion of educational facilities broadly on the basis 
of manpower needs and with an accent on equalisation 
of educational opportunities. 


The National Policy on Education was formulated in 1968 
on the basis of the recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission. The Policy declared that: 


The Government of India is convinced that a radical 
reconstruction of education on the broad guidelines 
recommended by the Education Commission is essential 
for economic and cultural development of the country, for 
national integration, and for realising the ideal of a 
socialistic pattern of society. This will involve a 
transformation of the system to relate it more closely to the 


life of the people; a continuous effort to expand educational 
opportunity; a sustained and intensive effort to raise the 
quality of education at all stages; an emphasis on the 
development of science and technology and the cultivation 
of moral and social values (National Policy on Education, 
1968: para 3). 


Later, when the Janata Party came to power in 1977, another 
National Policy on Education was prepared and issued in 1979. 
This policy redefined priorities, and deleted all references to a 
*socialistic pattern of society". It laid heavy emphasis on adult 


education and reduced allocations for higher education. When 
Congress came back to power, with Rajiv Gandhi as the Prime 
Minister, first priority was given to the formulation of a new 


Education Policy. In the drafting of that policy document 
inputs were received from a wide variety of sources. The 
government circulated working documents and encouraged 
countrywide debate and discussions on them. It identified 
deficiencies in the implementation of the 1968 Policy that 
continued to cause problems of 'access, quality, quantity, 
utility, and financial outlays'. The need to tackle these 
problems, which had assumed ‘massive proportions’. with 
utmost urgency, was acknowledged. The new Policy laid stress 
on national progress and on developing a sense of citizenship 
and culture with a view to strengthening national integration. 
Even the Ministry of Education was renamed as the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development to suggest that humans 
were a 'resource' and that the role of the education was to 
develop this resource for the country's development. The new 
Policy proposed the concept of Navodaya Vidyalaya (new 
dawn schools for the talented children) and of Centres of 
Excellence in higher education. It put greater emphasis on 
technology as an input for bringing in rapid change and 
embarked on initiating IT revolution by introducing computer 
culture in the country. 

Government's concern to improve the educational profile 
as an indicator of development is evident in its increasing 
commitment of resources to education. Plan outlay on 
education increased from a meagre Rs 153 crore (one crore 
equals 10 million) in the First Five-Year Plan to Rs 19,600 crore 
in the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1992-97).5 This meant an increase 
in expenditure on education as per cent of GDP from 0.7 in 
1951-52 to 3.8 in 1998-99. Of this sum, a major portion (62.1 per 
cent) was spent on Primary Education. It has been proposed 
in the Ninth Plan to increase expenditure on education to 
around 6 per cent of the GDP with 50 per cent of it to be spent 
on Primary Education. Through District Primary Education 
Programme the government hopes to provide access to primary 
education for all children, reduce dropout rates to less than 10 
per cent, increase learning achievement of primary school 
students by 25 per cent, and to substantially bridge the gender 
and social gap. In addition to this, the government set up the 
National Literacy Mission in 1988 with the aim of imparting 
functional literacy to adult illiterates in the age group of 15-35. 
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The promise of allocating 6 per cent of the GNP to 
education, however, remains unfulfilled. The actual expenditure 
has remained much below that figure. Only in 1980-81 it 
touched the 4 per cent figure and then came down to 3.7 per 


cent in 1998-99, The position has only marginally improved 
since. Despite tall claims about the importance of education, 
this sector has been characterised by under-investment; 
6 per cent of GNP expenditure on education remains a 
distant goal 

This is not to deny the several achievements in the field of 
education. The growth of Primary Education, in terms of 
enrolment, was 5 times between 1950 and 1994—from 19.2 
million to 108 million; that of secondary education, 15 times— 
from 4.6 million to 60.8 million; and that of higher education, 
14 times—from 0.36 million to 5 million. But these figures 
should be seen in the context of rising size of the Indian 
population, which grew three times during the same period. 


Since the educational base at the time of Independence was 
very low, even several times increase amounted to an overall 
smaller percentage rise. In case of literacy, however, the 
statistics reveal a different pattern. Even now when literacy 
percentage (according to tentative estimates based on 2001 
Census) has crossed 70 per cent level, the size of the illiterates 
in the country remains a huge 300 million, which is only 50 
million less than the total population of India at the time of 
partition. Thus, the task of eradication of illiteracy is much 
greater than in 1947. India has not been able to achieve the 
target of full universalisation of primary education; the 
retention rate continues to be poor with high dropouts among 
women and children of SC/ ST/ OBC groups; and not all states 
of the Indian Union have either free or compulsory primary 
education. The situation is worse in secondary and tertiary 
levels of education where inequalities in access are alarming, 
and the quality of our scientific and technical manpower 
remains low because of migration of talent, and the poor 
capability of our institutions of higher learning to absorb the 
"ising number of students—only 6 per cent of the appropriate 
age group finds place in them. 

There is an enormous backlog. The existing system seems 
to be incapable of handling the rising demand for education. 
Today the education system has to respond to four kinds of 
explosions: population, knowledge, technology, and demands 
for learning new skills. The changing educational profile of 
the population requires rescheduling of our priorities. No 
longer can we continue to focus only on removal of illiteracy 
and universalisation of primary education; the new demands 
caused by the rise of literacy rates and the number of children 
graduating from the primary schools deserve careful attention. 
E E m sa eari low priority to higher education 
m abandoned. In addition to the existing formal 
Structures and programmes of non-formal education (which 
Am a become ‘formal’, that is, routinised), 
peeing hermes earning have developed in the form of 

ons (both formal and informal) and multiple 
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sites on the internet. These are making the subsystem of 
education more open with several apertures, and there are 
now multiple sources of funding that are likely to reduce the 
pressure on the state exchequer. Revolution in the field of 
technology and information have created newer forms of 
illiteracies, for example, incomputeracy; the new literacy 
programmes will have to be cast as aspects of continuing 
education to handle the new demands. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Educationists and economists generally advocate for heavy 
investments in education because of its perceived role in the 
development of the economy. For example, Jandhyala B.G. 
Tilak asserts that ‘Education played a crucial role in the 
economic miracle of the east Asian countries. By the same 
token, low levels of literacy account for poverty in the south 
Asian countries.” He arrived at the following conclusions based 
on his review of the role that education has played in the 
development of Asian economies: 


e Education in Asian economies contributes to 
economic growth quite significantly, returns to 
education being fairly comparable with, if not more 
than, those to investment in physical capital. 

e The contribution of education is also significant in 
reducing poverty and improving income distribution, 
sometimes transferring resources from higher income 
groups to lower income groups. 

e Both with respect to growth and income distribution, 
the contribution of primary education is more 
significant than that of higher levels of education. 

e Even when measured in non-monetary terms, in terms 
of physical productivity, say in agriculture, the positive 
and significant relationships between education and 
growth hold good. 

€ The contribution of education is significant in the 
improvement of basic needs, health and nutrition, in 
demographic development and in strengthening 
democracy and political stability. 

e The contribution of investment in education of women 
and weaker sections is higher compared to investment 
in the education of men and upper social and economic 
sections of the population (Tilak, 1994:182).° 


Although the claims made by Tilak are largely valid, the 
need to rethink education is also felt by many scholars and 
planners. Ivan Illich took an extreme view long back in 1970 in 
his book, titled Deschooling Society. As the title of the book 
suggests, he favoured de-establishment of the school system 
because in it the pupil is ""schooled" to confuse teaching 
with learning, grade advancement with education, a diploma 
with competence, and fluency with the ability to say something 
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new. His imagination is “schooled” to accept service in place 
of value. Medical treatment is mistaken for health care, social 
work for the improvement of community life, police protection 
for safety, military poise for national security, the rat race for 
productive work’ (Illich, 1973:9). He holds the view that 
‘institutionalisation of values leads inevitably to physical 
pollution, social polarisation, and psychological impotence: 
three dimensions in a process of global degradation and 
modernised misery' (ibid.). Commenting on the 


counterproductive role of prevalent strategies of development, 
Illich went on to say: 


Institutional goals continuously contradict institutional 
products. The poverty programme produces more poor, 
the war in Asia more Viet Cong, technical assistance more 
underdevelopment. Birth-control clinics increase survival 
rates and boost the population; schools produce more 
dropouts; and the curb on one kind of pollution usually 
increases another (Illich, 1973:112). 


Sureshchandra Shukla and Rekha Kaul in their 
"Introduction' to the volume on Education, Development and 
Underdevelopment air the same concern. They write: 


When, by the late 19705, the idea of equality as a social 
goal became more widely accepted, the credentials of 
education came under increasing scrutiny from this 
perspective and even the notion that it produced inequality 
grew. The concept of education as a catalyst of social 
transformation began to be seriously questioned; no longer 
was it necessarily being viewed as ‘directly related to 
attaining participative structures, achieving liberation and 
abolishing oppression" (Shukla and Kaul, 1998:12). 


That education is a prerequisite for economic development 
or political development is disputed by facts. For example, 
take the case of the United States. In 1890, less than 5 per cent 
of American youth finished secondary school and yet by then 
it was already one of the high-income and modernised 
countries. Another example: in 1959, the average formal 
schooling of the working man in Russia was only 4 years and 
yet it had higher degree of industrialisation than India. After 
the collapse of Communism in eastern Europe, there has been 
a sudden surge in poverty. A study carried out in that region 
suggests that: 3 


Unlike in the countries of the "Third World’, in the countries 
in transition poverty has impacted those who are actually 
employed. The new poor in these countries, whose number 
is burgeoning, are neither all unemployed nor all illiterate— 
two characteristics often associated with poverty. Such a 
profile challenges the common theories on poverty which 
lead to the cherished prescriptions: educate the poor, 
generate employment (Atal, 1999: 26-27). 


These facts do not deny the importance of education. They 
‘simply challenge the imputed linkage between poverty and 
education, between poverty and unemployment, and between 
education and unemployment. These relationships can no 
longer be taken for granted. (ibid.). The same can be said 
about political participation, as an indicator of political 
development. India offers a good illustration where the voting 
percentage even in the first general elections, held in 1952, 
was as high as 45.7. *In 1961-62, when urbanisation was only 
18 per cent, literacy was 24 per cent, newspapers were read by 
1.20 per cent, and radio was owned by 0.46 per cent, a total of 
55.4 per cent of the electorate participated in voting' (Atal, 
1981:209). Compared to this, the polling percentage in the 
highly literate society of the United States has generally been 
below 50 per cent. It must also be said that with the arrival of 
the communication technologies learning is possible without 
the knowledge of letters. Literacy, in the present day context, 
needs a redefinition to include, inter alia, computeracy, and 
to delink learning from knowing the alphabet. 

It is important to mention that alongside of growth in 
education worldwide there has also been rise in religious 
fundamentalism, increase in all kinds of violence, revival and 
resurgence of parochial identities, and a general decline in 
moral values. This again raises the issue of relevance of 
education in fighting these social evils, as the leading actors 
in all these cases happen to be educated. Again, the answer 
is not negation of education, but assessment of its role. 

Writing in 1966, Anderson made the following observation: 
‘No country can move quickly from poverty to affluence or 
from backwardness to modernisation. A nation climbs from 
one economic level to the next by small and halting steps. 
Long-run development is a series of short steps. In each short- 
run period, does education precede or follow rises in level of 
income? The answer seems to be that increases in income are 
followed by a rise in schooling. But each affects the other . . . 
Depending on where we begin to look at the process of change, 
schooling can seem to be the cause or result (Anderson, 
1966:76-77). He argues, 'school learning is only one part of 
the total education that is needed for modernization' (ibid., 
78). Other forms of learning need to be identified while 
expanding the scope of education. In the newer context of 
globalisation, newer demands will be generated for the 
education system to respond. Such demands will bring about 
change and influence the development of education; and the 
students graduating from the educational institutions will face 
the challenge of continually updating their skills and of 
participating in the process of generating new knowledge to 
meet the changing demands of the society and the world 
community. 

Education has become a subject of worldwide interest and 
critical scrutiny. Both educational philosophy and values are 
in dispute. The effectiveness of the educational system is 
called into question. In fact, there is a crisis of faith. While no 
one disputes the need to educate, question-marks are put on 
the ‘functions’ education is supposed to perform. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. See Peter F. Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow. New York, 
Harper and Row. 1959. A chapter of this book is reproduced in 
Social Change (ed. Amitai Etzioni and Eva Etzioni), Basic Books. 
New York, 1964. Present quotation is taken from the latter book, 
p. 236. 

2. Ibid., p. 237. 

3. See his ‘Minute on Indian Education’ in Thomas Babington 
Macaulay: Selected Writings, edited by John Clive and 
Thomas Pinney, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1972, 
p. 249. 

4. Itis significant to note that the Edgar Faure Commission appointed 
by UNESCO in 1971 was called International Commission on 
the Development of Education. See its Report, Learning To Be, 
UNESCO 1972. 

5. Quoted by Asian Age 18 August, 1995, in an article on Amartya 
Sen titled, * Uncaged Indian Tiger Refuses to Run”. 

6. Learning: the Treasure Within, Report to UNESCO of the 
International Commission on Education for the Twenty-first 
Century, UNESCO, 1996. 

7. The first was the University Education Commission ( 1948-49), 
and the second was the Secondary Education Commission (1952). 


It may be said that during the British rule also such Commissions 
were set up; these were: Indian Education Commission (1882), 
Indian Universities Commission (1902), and the Calcutta 
University Commission (1917-19). Thus, the Kothari 
Commission can be regarded as the sixth in the series of 
commissions on education. 

8. In the Draft Ninth Plan (Vol. I, p. 183) no separate allocation for 
education is made; education is covered under the Special Action 
Plan of the Prime Minister for which Rs 20.4 thousand crore is 
allocated as a part of the central outlay. For the Centre and the 
states/union territories as a whole, allocation to social services 
was a lump sum of Rs 1,82,000 crore. If we assumed a one-fourth 
of this allocation for education, the total outlay would be about 
Rs 45,000 crore. 

9. See also Jandhyala B.G. Tilak, ‘Education: Towards Improving 
Equity and Efficiency’ in India: Development Policy Imperatives 
(edited by Vijay L. Kelkar and V.V. Bhanoji Rao), Tata McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company Ltd., New Delhi, 1997. 

10. Quotation from Chris Duke Combating Poverty through Adult 
Education: National Development Strategies, Croom Helm, 
London , 1985. 


EDUCATION AND SECULARISM 


C.L. Anand 


India has chosen to build itself into a democratic and secular 
society in which different groups and communities can flourish 
side by side in confidence and goodwill, different social and 
cultural traditions might grow in freedom, and all citizens might 
be able to make the best of their capabilities for personal 
fulfillment and social progress. The two principles of 
democracy and secularism are, in a vital sense, mutually 
complementary. Democracy in a multi-religious and 
multi-cultural society like India can grow only in a secular 
framework. Similarly, secularism in India presupposes a 
democratic system. 

It would be pertinent to clarify the expression ‘Secular’ 
because the Indian understanding and use of the term is vastly 
different from that in the West. According to the Oxford 
Dictionary the term secularism means ‘the doctrine that 
morality should be based solely in regard to the wellbeing of 
mankind in the present life, to the exclusion of all considerations 
drawn from belief in God’. The Concise Oxford English 
Dictionary's meaning of the word ‘Secular’ is ‘skeptical of 
religious opportunity or opposed to religious education’. 
Chamber's Dictionary defines secularism as ‘the belief that 
the State, morals, education, etc. should be independent of 
religion.’ Likewise, Webster’s Dictionary says that secularism 
is ‘the belief that religion and ecclesiastical affairs should not 
enter into the functions of the state’. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica gives two meanings of the word secular: (i) lasting 
or occurring for a long, indefinite period of time; and 
(ii) nonspiritual, having no concern with religious, spiritual 
matters. 

Thus secularism, as understood in Western Europe, and in 
terms of the American experience, means that the state and 
the church coexist in the same society without having to do 
anything with each other. The Indian polity, however, 
envisages Secularism to denote ‘Sarva Dharma Sambhava’, 
an approach of tolerance and understanding of the equality 
of all religions. In India, agencies of state and religious 
institutions are supposed to be independent of each other, 
but the latter might seek to influence politics and the 
government might have to restrain the latter in accordance 
with the principles and policies of secularism. The Indian 
conception of secularism requires that there shall be no state 
religion and that the state shall treat all religions equally. 
Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘My veneration for other faiths is the 
same as for my own faith’. Jawaharlal Nehru was clear in his 


mind that the Indian nation could survive only on the strength 
of secularism. “The Government of a country like India, with 
many religions that have secured great following for 
generations, could never function satisfactorily in a modern 
age except on a secular basis’. The secular state is ‘a state 
which guarantees individual and corporate freedom of religion, 
deals with the individual as a citizen irrespective of his religion, 
is not constitutionally connected to a particular religion, nor 
does it seek either to promote or interfere with religion’. A 
secular state is neutral or impartial in extending benefits to 
citizens. It treats all religions alike or gives equal respect to all 
religions. A secular framework envisages that the majority of 
the population would not enjoy preferential treatment and 
that the religious rights of the minorities will be duly protected. 
India is indeed a secular state, albeit a few anomalies such as 
occasional communal outbursts particularly during elections, 
etc., which may be removed in time. 

The question has been raised if a secular state is not in 
essence hostile toward religion. The answer is an emphatic 
‘No’. What the Indian secularism envisages is that the state 
and religion should be conceived as separate and independent 
entities, for, the two have mutually exclusive spheres of 
concern and activity. India, as a secular state, is not in any 
way hostile to religion. Its nonreligious approach to social 
and political problems does not make it irreligious. Indian 
secularism does not decry religion; it only advocates 
disassociating religion and politics. This ‘Indian’ meaning of 
‘secularism’ was emphasised by Dr S. Radhakrishan, a former 
President of India, so that a truly religious person might not 
be lost in a democratic secular state. 


SECULARISM AND THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


The Constitution of India specifically articulates the 
commitment to secularism on the basis of clear understanding 
of the desirable relationships between the Individual and 
Religion, between Religion and Religion, Religion and the State, 
and the State and the Individual. As per Article 25(1) of the 
Constitution of India, all citizens are equally entitled to freedom 
of conscience and the right to freely profess, practise and 
propagate religion. However, while the freedom of conscience 
is absolute, the exercise of freedom of religious practice is 
subject to restrictions in the interest of harmony, peace, public 
order, morality and health. Again, the right to religious freedom 


is subject to the other provisions of part III of the Constitution 
such as the abolition of untouchability. According to Article 
25(2)(a), the state may interfere with freedom of religion for 
the purpose of regulating or restricting any economic, financial, 
political or other secular activity which may be associated 
with religious practice. It is important to note that only those 
religious practices need be regulated or restricted which are 
regarded as integral part of the religion; others can be banned 
without affecting religious freedom, if they are undesirable. 
Only rituals or observances, ceremonies and modes of worship 
are regarded as integral part of the practice of a religion. 
Whether a particular practice is an essential part of a religion 
or not has to be determined ultimately by courts of law in 
accordance with qualitative tests of essentiality applied to 
the best interpretations of religious prescriptions and personal 
and social good. 

Article 26 provides for freedom to manage religious affairs. 
Article 27 enjoins that no person shall be compelled to pay 
any taxes, proceeds of which are specifically appropriated in 
payment of expenses for the promotion or maintenance of any 
particular religion or religious denomination. Article 28 provides 
for freedom as to attendance at religious instruction or religious 
worship in certain educational institutions. Articles 16, 17 and 
29 assure equality of opportunity in matters of deployment 
and protection against discrimination. 

In 1976, Part IV-A of the Constitution was introduced listing 
Fundamental Duties. Article 51-A, inter alia, indicates that it 
shall be the duty of every citizen of India to promote harmony 
and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst all the people 
of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional or 
sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women; to value and preserve the rich heritage of 
our composite culture; develop the scientific temper, 
humanism and the spirit of enquiry and reform. In 1977, the 
Preamble to the Constitution of India was amended to declare 
India as a Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic, 
the words Socialist and Secular being added to the original 
formulation. 


EDUCATION FOR SECULARISM 


Indian society believes in pluralism—an approach of respect 
and understanding of the equality of all individuals and 
groups. It is highly tolerant of and gives due regard to minority 
groups and religions. This approach has enabled Indian 
Society to absorb and nurture diverse systems of beliefs. Article 
30 of the Constitution of India grants to religious and linguistic 
minorities the right to establish and administer educational 
institutions, Article 30(1) bestows legality to any educational 
institution of a minority community. Article 30 (1A) states, ‘In 
making any law providing for the compulsory acquisition of 
any property of an educational institution established and 
administered by a minority referred to in clause (1), the State 
shall ensure that the amount fixed by or determined under 
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such law for the acquisition of such property is such as would 
not restrict or abrogate the right guaranteed under the clause’. 
Thus, the educational interests of the minorities are 
safeguarded constitutionally. 

As per the Constitution, education in India is a concurrent 
subject wherein both the Union as well as the State Legislatures 
could legislate on it. The national policies are, however, 
formulated based on the relevant enactment in the Union 
Parliament. The Union Government also appoints national level 
Commissions and Committees from time to time in order to 
review the prevalent educational policies and make 
recommendations for improvement, etc. All the Commissions 
and Committees so far have stressed the importance of the 
secular values in Indian education. 

The National Commission on Teachers (1983-85) 
highlighted the national educational goals as: 


(i) a united secular India; (ii) a modern nation; (iii) a 
productive people; and (iv) a humane and caring society. 
The Commission also emphasised that *the new teacher 
we have in mind has to translate the national goals into 
educational actions. He has to communicate to his pupils 
the importance of and the feeling for national integrity and 
unity; the need for a scientific attitude, a commitment to 
excellence and standards of work and action and a coricern 
for society. He cannot do so unless he is committed to 
these values. 


The national system of education in India emphasises 
education for value development at all stages of education. It 
stresses the need for suitable weaving in values, human rights 
and fundamental duties of the citizens. The curricular 
approach envisages every teacher to be a teacher of values 
and advocates a clear vision of teachers' role in value 
orientation of learners both by way of personal example and 
development of attitudes and skills for organising activities 
and project work as an integral part of curriculum transaction. 
The policies and programmes of education are so oriented as 
to enable students and teachers to remove all kinds of religious 
and socio-cultural biases and promote values of tolerance, 
universal brotherhood, justice, equity, etc. Toward this end 
the Indian educational policy planners, research scholars, 
educational managers and teachers have devised appropriate 
programmes and procedures. Curricula and textbooks have 
been suitably prepared so as to uphold through education 
secular principles such as respect for all religions, freedom of 
worship and readiness to see and manage civic affairs without 
reference to religion. Ever since the achievement of 
independence principles relating to secular values together 
with the values of democracy have come to be increasingly 
emphasised. These are not only endorsed by the principles 
and practices of education but are also instrumental in evolving 
and upholding the day-to-day conduct that should guide all 
individual life and group functioning. 
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One of the significant results of the above is the emergence 
of a healthy pluralistic outlook which has fostered the growth 
of science, art, philosophy and even religion. A pluralistic 
outlook is the very essence of democracy and in India, the 
secular approach to life has engendered it. Again, a basic 
problem for India is to foster the scientific spirit which, in turn, 
would provide a basis for the promotion of secularism, 
releasing the individual from the strong bonds of blind faith. 
The scientific spirit implies a spirit of free enquiry, a spirit of 
looking at things objectively and rationally, freedom from an 
obsession with the past and a more humble attitude towards 
its own history and achievements. Secularism has promoted 
such scientific values as rationality, objectivity and 
openmindedness, apart from humanistic values like tolerance 
and compassion. 

The delinking of religion from political institutions itself 
shows extreme rationality. Religion with its rigid values and 
social structure often obstructs social change and does not 
support scientific and rational thinking. Secularism in India 
has provided quarantine for the political structure from the 
unhealthy influence of caste and creed, from the various 
myths, beliefs and superstitions rightly or wrongly associated 
with different religions, which might come in the way of change 
and progress. It also helps to strike a healthy balance between 
the spiritual and the material. 


HOW HAS SECULARISM HELPED IN IMPROVING 
LIFE IN INDIA? 


India is a multi-religious country. It has opted for a secular 
State in order to strengthen the foundations of democracy. 
Nehru’s concept of secularism has linked it with the idea of a 
good society—the welfare state—he visualised for India. Too 
often, secularism is taken to signify nothing more than the 
absence of an official religion and assurance of security to 
minority religious groups. This, however, is a narrow view. 
His idea was to develop it both ‘as an element and as an 
instrument of Indian democracy’. His main emphasis has been 


on the ‘freedom of our minds from the obsessions of dogmatic 
religion’. His secularism was an outcome of these views on 
religion and the outlook on life implicit in them. This outlook 
can be broadly described as humanist. It is based on certain 
fundamental human values and looks upon science not merely 
as a means of material progress but as a quest for truth. 

The deepening and broadening of secularisation process 
that began with Independence has continued thereafter and 
is now witnessed in measures such as the Constitutional 
recognition of the equality of all citizens before the law, the 
introduction of universal adult suffrage, the undertaking of a 
programme of planned development and, of late, acceptance 
of liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation as general 
approach to overall development. One could list evidence of 
how Indians have become secularised during recent decades 
and the way the people of India are helped by secularism. 
Weakening of the age-old concept of untouchability among 
the Hindus, growing indifference to religious and social rituals, 
near collapse of the authority of the priestly classes, increasing 
incidences of intercaste marriage, wide criticism of expression 
of communalism, and multi-religious membership of political 
parties are some of the glaring contributions of secularism. 
The best outcome is in respect of religious harmony whereby 
temples and mosques, churches and gurudwaras stand side 
by side, beckoning their respective adherents to come 
within and offer worship in their own way. In fact, itis in view 
of the overall acceptance of secular values that it is possible 
for followers of diverse faiths to live in the same streets, and 
in the same village, and carry on their work in peace and 
harmony. 

The secular experience and humanistic thought have been 
designated as integral pat of the Indian common heritage. 
Secularism in the Indian ethos is thus a matter that is to be 
nurtured by all citizens in their day-to-day life and actions. 
This feature of the Indian polity has an importance not confined 
to the Indian nation alone. There is a message in it to all the 
peoples and the nations of the world, indicating the path for a 
better future for humankind. 
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EDUCATION AS A DISCIPLINE 


Lokesh Koul 


MEANING OF A DISCIPLINE 


The word discipline is derived from the Latin word disciplina 
which means ‘teaching, learning’ and from the French word 
disciples which means ‘pupil’. In the absolute sense, discipline 
means ‘Instruction—a subject that is taught: a field of study.’ 
A discipline also means ‘training’ that corrects, moulds or 
perfects the mental faculties or moral character. 

Every discipline has some specific characteristics—which 
distinguish it from other disciplines. A discipline has its own 
well-defined course content (subject matter) specifically 
defined for different levels. It is related to some professional 
and social activity. For example, medical science grows round 
the art of healing, agriculture sciences help farmers in farming 
and education helps teachers in the art of teaching. Every 
discipline has its own method of study. In chemistry, laboratory 
or experimental method is used in studying various laws and 
principles relating to matter. A discipline has its own field of 
investigation with a unique system of values. For example, 
botany is concerned with plants, zoology with animals, 
chemistry with matter and psychology with human behaviour. 
A discipline constitutes an important part of our cultural 
heritage and its pursuit results in specific enrichment of human 
mind. In every discipline course content is not only preserved 
and transmitted but also enriched through continuous and 
conscious research work. When new directions of thought 
emerge from man’s struggle with life and environment or 
through his creative activities and acquire in time a degree of 
Stability, anew discipline emerges. However, at the preliminary 
Stage, the newly created discipline leans heavily on some well 


established disciplines and it gradually evolves its own distinct 
characteristics. 


NATURE OF EDUCATION AS A DISCIPLINE 


Education has been given different meanings by different 
persons. To some it is what is being taught in the schools and 
colleges. To many others it means grooming of the individuals. 
For some it is a type of skill training for conveying knowledge 
to the new generation. Many call it a discipline while others 
associate it with pedagogy. Í 

Etymologically the origin of the word ‘education’ is from 
the Latin root, educare and educere, which means ‘to lead 
out or ‘to bring up’ and ‘to bring forth’. It implies that through 


organised questioning, the knowledge, understanding and 
the potentialities of children have to be brought out. Gandhiji 
thought ‘education is the drawing out of the best in child and 
man—body, mind and spirit’. Swami Vivekananda defined 
education as ‘the manifestation of the perfection that is already 
in man’. Aurobindo’s concept of education is ‘helping the 
growing soul to draw out that is in itself’. Tagore also had 
more or less a similar view. He said that ‘education means 
enabling the mind to find out that ultimate truth which 
emancipates us from the bondage of dust and gives us the 
wealth, not of things but of inner light, not of power, but of 
love, making the truth its own and give expression to it’. 

Dr S. Radhakrishnan felt ‘education makes the individual 
feel that he has within himself something deeper than intellect, 
call it spirit if you like’. 

J. Krishnamurti said ‘education is not merely acquiring 
knowledge, gathering and correlating facts, it is to see the 
significance of life as a whole’. 

The University Education Commission (1948-49) 
emphasised that education according to the Indian tradition 
is not mearely a means to earning a living nor it is only a 
nursery of thought or a school for citizenship. It is initiation 
into the life of spirit, a training of human soul in the pursuit of 
truth and the practice of virtue. 

The western thinkers have also expressed similar views. 
Pestalozzi defined education as ‘natural, harmonious and 
progressive development of man’s powers’. Kant emphasised 
that man can become man only by education. He is nothing 
but what education makes him. According to Froebel, 
education consists in leading man as a thinking, intelligent 
being growing into selfconsciousness, to a pure and unsullied, 
conscious and free representation of the inner law of divine 
unity, and in teaching him ways and means there to. 

Education, according to Pounds and Garretson (1962), is 
the process by which behavioural changes take place in an 
individual as a result of the experience he has undergone. Not 
only that, it is assisting the individual to go through appropriate 
and needed experiences and organising them into meaningful 
life activities. These activities in turn become anchors for the 
individual and characterise his total life pattern and its various 
dimensions. In the modern terminology, education is 
considered a powerful instrument as to bring about a great 
deal of modification in man and in his varied thought processes 
and their manifestations. It is accepted by almost all though it 
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brings us far away from the earliest models of education which 
encompassed those activities and those goals which were 
relevant at that time in a particular society. For example, the 
Chinese model considered Education as an activity that leads 
the individual to become a man of perfect virtue and that major 
educational goal is to bring about a moral base in society 
(Confucius, 551-479 nc). It was the “Tested Scholarly 
Officialdom Model’. This was followed by the Athenian and 
Spartan models of ‘Homeric Chivalry’ (training the sons of 
free men to take on the responsibilities of the government in 
such skills as logic, debate and dialogue) and the ‘State Military 
Model’, respectively. 

One model, as pointed out by Adler and Mayer (1958), 
originated in Greece and lasted for about 2500 years was the 
‘Western Liberal Arts Model’. Its chief characteristics were 
schooling for the privileged few, not many, preparing them 
first for the learned and holy vocations and then for the highest 
ranks of commerce and government and lastly, to mould a 
good man into the service of society. The British Model (the 
English Public School Model) was again concentrated on the 
few privileged and it came to be known as ‘Aristocratic Empire 
Model’. These models, according to White and Ducker (1973) 
were designed for the undemocratic, non-Industrial and pre- 
scientific society. 

The last historical model, ‘the Democratic Universal 
Education Model'—the model of American education—is 
what we have today as the most dominant model. The concepts 
of ‘Universalisation of Education’, ‘Education for All’, and 
‘Education of the Disadvantaged Groups’ are the derivations 
of the universal education model. 

Almost all the definitions and view-points highlight that 
‘education’ means much more than simply conveying of 
knowledge. It essentially consists in imparting information to 
those in the process of getting education into various areas 
of study with two fold purposes: (i) making them literate; and 
(ii) equipping them in a particular area of specialisation wherein 
they can find their vocation. Education thus leads to the 
knowledge of three Rs as also to developing particular kinds 
of skills in an individual. The skill and proficiency gained can 
be a life-time asset and thus making living successful and 
meaningful. Vocationalisation of education at the +2 stage in 
India which aims at building up skills and competence among 
the students is an evidence of this concept. 

However, education is much broader than acquiring of 
knowledge and gaining of skills which are necessary requisites 
of survival—physical and psycho-social. Each person requires 
to be enlightened on what is happening around him, all that it 
signifies, its meaning, function and purpose and his own role 
in the same. All this, according to Chaudhry (1995), provides 
necessary orientation to life itself and hence, education 
besides being a medium of information and knowledge is a 
source of training for life and providing meaning to it. 

The question ‘Is Education a Discipline?’ has given rise to 

two groups of academicians debating with diametrically 


opposite views. Yadav and Lakshmi (1995) have pointed out 
that the propounder of the view that education befits the 
characterisation of a discipline go to the extent of proving the 
limitations of the other social sciences as disciplines in order 
to defend education as a discipline. The viewpoint of the other 
group see education as an ‘operational’ aspect in society and 
regards it as an applied area without any distinct disciplinary 
status and its contours not very clearly distinguished 
Oxford Dictionary gives the meaning of discipline as 


*branch of instruction’. When we say that education is a 
discipline, we recognise it as a branch of instruction fulfilling 
the following characteristics: (i) it has own content which 
separates it from the contents of other disciplines: (ii) it 


provides logically well-established body of knowledge: (iii) it 
stimulates research; and (iv) it has application value. 


1. Content of Education 


Education has its own content even though its concepts, by 
and large, have been extended from other cognate disciplines. 
It has its foundations in philosophy, psychology, sociology 
and many other disciplines. It is often said that education 
draws much from other disciplines and, therefore, it cannot be 
considered as a discipline. Mathur (1995) considers this view 
point as not convincing and remarks that even if education 
draws its content from other disciplines it weaves the matter 
so drawn into a new whole which is very much different from 
the sum of its constituent parts. Education presents well 
sequenced and well organised knowledge though it shares 
methodology of generating its knowhow with other disciplines. 
Education as a process takes into account both the science of 
education and the art of education. The science of education 
comprises the corpus of knowledge (knowledge-base) which 
is largely responsible for making the art of education more 
effective. The knowledge-base (K-base) in education, which 
draws heavily upon philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, religion and several other related sciences and 
disciplines, plays a key role in determining the context of 
education and also in explaining the art of teaching and 
learning at the school and higher levels. 

Education is called the dynamic side of philosophy and an 
active aspect of philosophic belief. Its theory and practice 
can never attain perfection unless it is based on the sound 
footing of a systematic philosophy which is characterised by 
comprehensive approach to life, the world and is closely 
related to all the main areas of human experience. Philosophy, 
according to Titus (1968), is a personal attitude towards life 
and the universe. The mature attitude is the searching and 
critical ‘attitude, the open minded and tolerant attitude and 
willingness to look at all sides of an issue. It is the speculative 
attitude that does not shrink from facing the difficult and 
unsolved problems. Education seeks to inculcate this kind of 
attitude in those aspirant of becoming educated in the true 
sense of the term. Discursive activity and the habits of rational 


thinking in various situations of life and circumstances is 
something that can be cultivated and this falls within the 
purview of education (Chaudhry, 1995). The content of 
education, thus, comprehends all that happens to the 
individual in his living and existence as a rational man, his 
biological existence, his social self and moral and spiritual 
aspects of his being. 

Of the various philosophical dimensions, logical 
dimensions reveal various significant roles which logic can 
perform in the formulation of educational concepts, 
generalisations and analogies, and in drawing out of 
educational inferences. Logic also helps in curriculum framing 
and it provides the very basis of the teaching—learning process. 

Ethical and epistemological dimensions help in formulating 
the theory of education in its most general phases. While 
examining the general and specific aim of education, the 
motivation of learning, or the measurements of its results, one 
deals with the ethical problems, the problems of values. Ethical 
considerations also come up- unavoidably in examining the 
social or political setting of the educative process. Values are 
also important considerations in selecting which studies or 
courses should be included in the curriculum. The curriculum 
also raises some very important questions of epistemology. 
The curriculum being the students’ avenue of approach to 
knowledge, it makes us understand the nature of knowledge. 
The nature of knowledge not only have an influence on the way 
in which the curriculum is organised and taught, butit also helps 
to determine the shape of teaching-learning strategy. 

In the Indian context, the study of the utterances of Vyasa 
and Valmiki, Buddha, Sankaracharya, Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, J. Krishnamurthi, Annie 
Besant and Mahatma Gandhi have provided a lot of 
philosophical ideas to the content of education. These include 
the problems of: (i) Matter (Maya, Space and Time, Casuality); 
(ii) Mind (Manas, Body, Ego and Buddhi); (iii) Truth 
(Knowledge and Truth); (iv) Beauty; (v) Goodness; and 
(vi) The Supreme Value of Self-realisation. 

The philosophical bases for equality, life-long education, 
Navodaya schools, socially useful productive work and 
vocationalisation of education, secular education and 
education of all religions, education for value development, 
reservations in the institutions of higher learning, merit-based 
admissions and education for excellence, common school 
System, and liberal education provide meaningful context to 
the discipline of education. 

The content of psychology has close bearing on 
educational phenomena. Psychological theories do help in 
understanding educational processes and other concerns 
related to their creation and organisation. Teaching-learning 
process is better understood and organised by utilising 
theories from psychology. The teacher has to understand the 
child he is teaching. The importance of characteristics of 
learners in relation to instructional effectiveness and socio- 
Cultural forces, and the usefulness of various theories of 
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learning for designing conditions that produce effective 
learning in schools have provided a meaningful content in 
education. Although much of learning theory emerges from 
laboratory research in psychology, applications and 
implications of these theories are evaluated in the classroom 
conditions while imparting education to students. Conditions 
conducive to effective learning, factors helpful in promoting 
memory and concept formation, role of intelligence, aptitudes, 
creativity and motivation in improving academic achievement 
are the important content areas of education. Various 
influences of home, neighbourhood, peer relationships, and 
other social relationships that affect child development, growth 
and learning have enhanced the contours of education. The 
education of the children with special needs, leadership styles, 
the concept of minimum levels of learning (MLLs), student 
activism, stress and unrest, dimensions of instructional 
system underlying varieties of learning outcomes, integrative 
nature of learning and evaluation to ensure effective 
diagnostic interventions and assessment procedures, child- 
centred and activity-based teaching, continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation, and diagnostic and remedial 
teaching have also contributed in enriching the content of 
education. 

Sociological and anthropological factors have a great 
impact on the educational thought and practice. The role and 
functions of school is determined in the light of the needs of 
the specific community background. The problem of 
delinquency, the study of social factors and cultural 
background of the community, problems relating to tribal 
culture, rural community, community development, 
industrialisation, urbanisation, crime and family are important 
themes in the study of education. Subjects like educational 
aims, curriculum contents, methods and techniques in 
teaching-learning process conducive to socio-economic and 
politico-cultural situations prevailing in the country from time 
to time, teachers' role as an agent of social change and 
modernisation, teachers' morale, the impact of population 
explosion on admissions of children and academic 
achievement in schools, social determinants of educability of 
school children, the role of education in family welfare and 
population control, sociology of different tribes and social 
obstacles in the inculcation of democratic, secular and human 
values among students at school and higher levels, the relation 
of education with religion, economy and polity, the influence 
of peer group and religion on educational motivation, the 
aspirations and achievements of pupils of various social 
groups and the classroom as social system have enhanced 
the knowledge component of education by bringing in aspects 
of interactions of education with social, anthropological, 
political and economic factors and spheres in society. 


2. Process of Education 


Education strives to bring about changes in perceptions, 
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belicfs and value orientation of people. In this process 
education is not confined to the processes created by schools 
or educational institutions only. It spreads into the numerous 
of government and other agencies. For instance, farmers use 
fertilisers, insecticides, water driven by electrically operated 
tube wells, though using these was initially considered by 
them as something very undesirable and unethical; people 
surgery, and male gynaecologists are accepted; family 
planning devices do not reflect similar acceptance level still 
for which reason can easily be traced to the lack of needed 
education. These achievements in behavioural changes had 
never been possible only through political sanctions and 
supportive legislatures, or any other governmental action not 
even by the temptations of financial incentives. Also, the very 
utilisation of knowledge in day to day life in terms of 
applications in household situations and community at large, 
has created special awareness and helped in the eradication 
of ages old prejudices and social evils. Modern toilets with 
their wares as products of scientific knowledge, and the ways 
to clean them have made their contribution in reducing the 
practice of ‘untouchability’ considerably which persisted for 
long, and the legislation alone was not sufficient to make a 
significant dent in the matter ( Yadav and Lakshmi, 1993). 

This brings out that education is not necessarily dependant 
on other subsystems. It operates in its own way. In fact, the 
sub-systems are dependant on education for achievement of 
their intended broader goals of development. Education as an 
effective process draws its content from other sub-systems 
and thus brings into existence certain mechanisms for ensuring 
its assimilati 

Education as a social process in a democratic set up helps 
the people to live more happily, as individuals and as members 
of interpersonal or social groups. What happens in society 
has an important impact upon the process of education and 
vice versa. A drive towards education for all the children in 
England, as pointed out by Chaudhry (1995), led to freeing 
them from factories. It further led on to a scientific study of 
the child and the present day enlightened education. The 
study of individual child heralded by Rouseau and further 
modified and implemented by Pestalozzi and Froebel led to 
the whole child study movement of the twentieth century. 
John Dewey's ideal of the nurtured growth of the unique 
individual in society with others is a further evidence of linkage 
of school with society, of individual with the society. 

One of the important functions of school, according to 
Jeffreys (1976), is to enable boys and girls to discover what is 
involved in reconciling the needs of the individual with the 
legitimate claims of society. Children learn and gain quite a lot 
socially in the process of receiving education. They learn 
through practical experience and imbibe the principle: ‘Each 
for all and all for each’. Choudhry (1995) is of view that this 
principle remain with them for the whole lifetime and tum them 


into adult citizens with correct attitudes. She argues that school 
life at least does offer opportunities to reflect upon social 
relations and their efficiency in building up the capacity for 
balancing the self and the community to which one belongs 
Itis through social interaction that one can become more one's 
self and achieve the goal of living which is ‘individuality in 
living’. Social interaction enriches one as an individual. It also 
create tensions necessary for growth and creativity 

Community school illustrates and highlights the active and 
socialising role of education. Here students learn the specific 
skills of effective democratic participation. Community school 
is life-centred, uses the community as a laboratory for learning. 
It organises curriculum around the fundamental problems of 
living. During the first 5 decades of twentieth century, 
community school marks the progress of thinking from book- 
centred through child-centred to life-centred schools with its 
emphasis upon human needs (Olson, 1961). This amply 
demonstrates that education has close liaison with areas like 
sociology, community psychology, social reconstruction and 
social work. 

Science, according to Jeffreys (1976), involves intuition, 
imagination and personal participation. Value judgments 
involve factual matters. Ethics and religion involve logical 
processes. However, in all mental activity scientific 
investigation, artistic creation or spiritual experience the 
‘whole person’ is involved. Education includes the ‘whole 
person’ entirely. It aims at building up and enrichment of all 
possible dimensions of his ‘being’ as an individual. 

Education is a process by which the cultural heritage is 
transmitted from generation to generation. Cultural values, 
codes of conduct, and norms of behaviour, traditions and 
experiences, advancement in the areas of science and 
technology, and all such activities and achievements that 
constitute culture are transmitted to the child through family, 
the social unit to which the belongs, the neighbourhood, the 
community and, above all, through the teacher in formal and 
non-formal situations. 

Education may also be considered as a process embracing 
various stages and sectors—longitudinally and horizontally. 
These include pre-primary education, primary education, 
secondary education, higher education, technical and 
professional education including teacher education, non- 
formal education, and open and distance education. The 
broader goals and specific objectives for each stage and 
sectors have been the main concerns in the process of 
education. Curriculum designing pertaining to questions as 
to what knowledge and skills to be provided at each stage/ 
sector—primary through secondary to tertiary/professional— 
curricular transactions and evaluation mechanism have utilised 
the concepts, practices and processes of other disciplines in 
education for individual development and social progress. It 
is in this context that a practitioner needs to be equipped with 
necessary know-how of other disciplines in order to be able 
to succeed as educational personnel, i.e., the educational 
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personne! require an orientation which is essentially multi- 
disciplinary. The concepts such as teaching, curriculum, 
syllabus, textbook, class, examination, work experiences, 
teaching-learning, instruction, dropout, literacy, numeracy, 
etc., frequently used at various stages, levels and sectors of 
education appear to be exclusively derived from education. 
Many concepts, namely, learning, motivation, individual 
differences, cultural heritage, system approach, social justice, 
Constitutional directives, merit, aptitude, opportunity cost, 
feasibility, etc., are also used in education. Several of these 
are used with an adjective 'educational' otherwise they 
independently do not seem to necessarily suggest educational 
contexts because they originated in cognate disciplines. It 
needs to be appreciated that various concepts in education 
have varied connotations. By taking them into consideration 
consciously and fully, adequate conceptualisation in 
education emerges which sharpens the substance of 
education in well differentiated and distinct form. Therefore, it 
is essential to keep the process of conceptualisation in 
education as wide as possible, both for differentiating the 
substance-related connotations and also for carrying out the 
probe into educational processes with sufficient vigour and 
authenticity (Yadav and Panda, 2001). 

With the passage of time, the concepts also undergo 
change so as to keep pace with developments in educational 
processes and practices. This results in the development of 
new concepts. 


3. Methods of Research in Education 


Education with its own field of investigation has evolved its 
methodology of generating knowledge which may be called 

‘educational’. This methodology bears similarity to the way it 
developed in other social sciences and follows the steps of 
‘scientific method’. Hence, research in education is dominated 
by the largely unquestioned paradigm of hypothetico- 
deductive methodology which emphasises 'quantitative 
measurement’, ‘experimental design’ and ‘multivariate, 
parametric statistical analysis’ in conducting research in 
education. Hypothetico-deduction as an important stage in 
the educational research methodology, leads to formulation 
of ‘research hypothesis(es)’ which is/are tested by ‘empirical 
observations’ using statistical techniques based on 
mathematical models. Using various levels of confidence, the 
hypothesis(es) is/are either accepted or rejected. The outcomes 
of research in education and the knowledge thus generated 
are ‘probabilistic’ in nature and not absolute. 

i Research in education is conducted under various 
limitations. In spite of the application of scientific method and 
refinement of research techniques, tools and designs, research 
in education has not attained the perfection and scientific 
Status as that of research in physical sciences. It has not been 
able to establish generalisations equivalent to the theories of 
Physical sciences in the scope of explanation, prediction and 
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control. Frequently, there is lack of unanimity among 
researchers in the field, as to what the established facts are or 
what explanations are satisfactory for the assumed facts. Ary 
et al. (1972) have pointed out several limitations which are 
involved in the application of scientific method in education. 
They are of the opinion that it is because of these limitations 
that education like other social sciences can hardly realise the 
objectives of science as completely as the physical sciences. 

In education, researcher deals with the complex nature of 
human subjects. He is not concerned with a limited number of 
variables, as is the case with a scientist who deals with physical 
or biological phenomena. To understand the complex nature 
of human subjects (teachers pupils, community members, 
parents, etc.), he has to deal with a number of variables, acting 
independently and in interaction. Each individual is unique in 
the way he/she grows, in his/her mental, social and emotional 
behaviour, and in his/her total personality (Koul, 1997: p. 18). 
The researcher in the discipline of education, therefore, has to 
study the individual in groups and the impact of the behaviour 
of group members on an individual. 

There are difficulties when ‘observation’ is used as a 
technique in the study of human behaviour. It is more 
subjective than the observation of physical or biological 
phenomena. The subjectivity on the part of the observer in an 
educational context has a direct impact on the interpretation 
and findings on which the conclusions are based. 

A physicist can find objectively and accurately ‘resistance’ 
of a wire in the laboratory. He can report his findings and the 
experiment can be easily replicated. This is not easily possible 
in education. Educational phenomena are singular events and 
can hardly be replicated for the purposes of objectivity. 

The rigid control of experimental conditions is possible in 
the laboratory of physical or biological sciences. It is not 
possible in educational studies using ‘experimental designs’ 
in which the researcher has to deal with human subjects and 
many variables simultaneously. Moreover, the tools used for 
measurement and data collection are much less valid and 
reliable than the tools of a physical scientist. 

Descriptive surveys, case studies and experimental studies 
have been frequently used in the study of educational 
phenomena, The outcomes of the studies provided a rich fund 
of knowledge for understanding the relationship between 
various factors operating within the teaching—learning 
process, for estimating the efficacy of particular teaching 
methods in the context of specific learner groups, levels and 
subject matter, motivational factors, personality characteristics, 
and so on. The methodology, according to Yadav and Lakshmi 
(1995), for such studies got diversified into several form of 
surveys, experimental designs, each adopting variety of 
sampling techniques, tools for data collection and analysis. 
This also resulted in the evolution of newer connotations to 
concepts and methods. For instance, ‘case study’ which was 
originally adopted from psychological methodology for study 
of ‘pathological’ cases in order to identify and understand 
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the psychological problems and thereby suggest suitable 
remedial measures, was used for making in-depth and insightful 
study of ‘distinct’ units—individual or institutional, not 
necessarily pathological, for discerning the unique behaviour 
of attribute and processes therein. 

In order to understand the complex educational practices 
substantially, a need has been felt by the researchers to look 
beyond the strict controls imposed by the methodology 
dominated by hypothetico-deductive paradigm. This has led 
to plan and conduct educational studies under real ‘situation- 
Specific contexts’. These studies, instead of making predictions 
about the educational phenomena in the rigid mould of 
scientific method, attempted to understand education as part 
of the larger processes of social development using the 
techniques of in-depth, open-ended interviewing and 
participant observation. This alternative paradigm relies on 
qualitative data, ethnomethodology, hermeneutics, system 
approach, cybernetics, holistic analysis and detailed 
description derived from close contact with the targets of study. 
With increased diversification in the content of education, 
the need for adopting multi-method approach to methodology 
of educational research has increased. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Education as a discipline has a wide base with diverse 
concerns. Its knowledge-base (K-base) helps in authentic 
understanding of educational phenomena and also in relating 
the process of education with the social needs and concerns. 
Education is basically ‘purposive’ and, hence, it is a kind of 


social action institutionalised by the society. It always operates 
in multiple contexts of society ranging from very micro- groups 
to the society at large. In all the societal contexts, ‘relevance’, 
‘equity’ and ‘excellence’ are important criteria which education 
seeks to satisfy. 

The content of education, its process and practices must 
have a national character with features which are culture- 
specific and indigenous. For every country it is necessary to 
build up its own system of education, both in thought and 
practice. In the Indian context, it was Sri Aurobindo who first 
of all, in the year 1910, visualised A National System of 
Education, with emphasis on the nature and power of human 
mind, the nature of simultaneous and successive teaching 
and the training of mental and logical faculty. Buniyadi Taleem 
(Basic Education) of Gandhiji, as envisaged in the Wardha 
Scheme, was another powerful indigenous model rooted firmly 
in the Indian soil. The NPE (1968) document, framed on the 
basis of the recommendations of several commissions on 
education, suggested ‘a radical transformation of education 
system to relate it more closely to the lives of people, provide 
expanded educational opportunities, initiate a sustained 
intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all stages’. 
It was followed by the NPE in 1986 and 1992 which stressed 
the need for evolving a National System of Education 
responsive to the socio-cultural context of the country. 
Education, as a discipline, has the ingredients to gauge the 
perceptions of the changing social scenario and innovations 
in different disciplines to be incorporated in its content and 
methodology to make it relevant to the changing social, 
economic and political order. 
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EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


S.N. Singh 


CONCEPT AND MEANING OF EDUCATION 


In ancient Indian texts, two terms, shiksha and vidya derived 
from the roots, shikh and vid, respectively have been used as 
the equivalents to education. Shiksha has, however, been 
misunderstood by many Indian scholars and their Western 
counterparts only as the shastra or branch of knowledge 
dealing with the correct pronunciation (uchcharan), or 
recitation of the Vedic mantras or hymns. But shiksha has 
been used in a variety of contexts and meanings. Besides, 
uchcharan, it means vidyopadane (teaching and learning), 
vidyadane (imparting knowledge), adhyapane (teaching), 
abhyase (practising), adhyayane (learning), dande (punishing) 
and upadeshe (preaching). Vidya (Latin Videre) is used for 
gyane (knowledge), labhe (usefulness), vicharane (thinking), 
sattayam (existence), etc. Education in ancient India was the 
process of the acquisition of knowledge by applying one’s 
own mind. It was synonymous to learning. 

In the opinion of ancient Indians, the study of shastras 
alone did not make one educated. One may be proficient in 
shastras and yet remain ignorant of their central purpose. 
Persons like this have been referred to as murkhah or fools 
(shastradhita bhaveta murkhah). The knowledge which 
one receives must reflect into one’s action and behaviour 
and makes a man samskarita or cultured, otherwise it 
may become a burden for him. This concept of education 
is almost synonymous with the concept of education of 
A.N. Whitehead. 

Education was not considered in a narrow sense or religious 
terms. It emancipated man from the bondage (sa vidya ya 
vimuktaye) such as overindulgence into sensual pleasure, 
excessive attachment with things, lust, greed, anger, envy, 
malice, egoism, cruelty, ill health or other demonic propensities 
(ansuri sampad) which disturb man and make him 
uncomfortable. To conquer one’s own undesirable emotions 
and impulses was considered necessary for an educated man 
for which the attainment of sativa shuddhih or the purification 
of antahkaran (the inner life), was necessary. 

In the process of education, physical health or the 
cultivation of vitality has been given an important place 
because healthy persons alone can perform their social and 
moral obligations. But the cultivation of the physical capacities 
was notan end in itself. It was the means of performing Dharma 
9r social obligations (sharirmadyam khalu dharma 
sadhanam). Since physical power may lead to oppressive 


activities, its purification by tapas or penances has also been 
recommended. Unless man’s body, mind and spirit are 
disciplined and become sublime, his education remains 
incomplete. For disciplining one’s own body, mind and spirit, 
the three kinds of tapas mentioned in the Geeta were observed. 
Education, thus, was the process of developing as well as 
disciplining man’s physical, intellectual and spiritual 
potentialities. 

Education inculcated noble qualities and higher values in 
man. Its essence was to produce right conduct (vidya dharmen 
shobhate). The performance of right actions and duties 
bestows immortality to man. Education was, thus, a means of 
achieving immortality (vidya amritamashnute) by performing 
noble deeds. 

Human beings and animals possess the same instincts, 
emotions and impulses. Education alone makes man superior 
to beasts. In its absence man remains at the level of savage 
(vidya viheenh pashuh). Education transforms human 
potentialities into the socially accepted patterns of behaviour. 
In ancient India, education was considered to be the process 
of man-making, an idea occurred only recently to the Western 
mind. 


THE OBJECTIVE OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT 
INDIA 


The self-realisation (atma sakshatkar or swarupanubhuti) 
was the main objective of education in ancient India 
because the self or atma alone was the centre of all human 
activities (atma va re drashtabvoh, shrotavoh, mantavoh 
nididhyastavoh). It was believed that after realising the ‘self’, 
nothing remains worth realising as it removes the duality 
between self and the universe (sarvam khalu idam brahma) 
and promotes perfect harmony between man and the whole 
cosmos; the central theme of Indian thought and education. 
Indian approach developed harmonious relationship between 
man and man, man and society and man and nature. 
Self-realisation demanded the guidance of the guru or the 
teacher but it was to be achieved by one’s own endeavour 
(uddharet atma atmanam). Self help has been thus given a 
high priority in the scheme education. The swarupanubhuti 
needed self-control and inhibition of the activities of mind 
(the chitta vritti nirodha). In its absence the mental peace or 
equilibrium gets disturbed, man becomes unhappy, 
(ashantasya kutah sukham). The chitta vritti nirodha was, 
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therefore, an objective of education. For the inculcation of 
this virtue, one had to observe yamas and niyamas (refrain 
from the five undesirables and practise five desirables) and 
perform ashthang yoga (eight steps of yoga). By practising 
tapas and yoga man becomes purified and imbibes the qualities 
needed for living a good life. 

Man in ancient India wished to live a healthy, happy and 
vigorous life for which the realisation of four purusharthas 
(noble goals of human life) was necessary. These purusharthas 
are known as dharma, artha, kama and moksha. Dharma did 
not mean the performance of rituals or belief in some 
supernatural power but in the performance of duty, right 
conduct and decent behaviour. The artha was not merely 
confined to the acquisition of wealth but included all the 
material requisites of well being. Kama was not confined to 
the satisfaction of sexual desires only. It included all kinds of 
pleasure. Moksha was the final goal of man’s life. It was the 
stage of liberation from attachment and bondage of every 
kind, the stage of peace, tranquillity, bliss and self-realisation. 
For moksha, rebirth or the other world was not necessary. It 
could be realised in one’s own life. People receiving moksha 
became jivana mukta (free from the bondage of desires). In 
the development of a wholesome, integrated and harmonious 
personality, the necessity for the achievement of purushartha 
chatushthaya appears to be necessary. The charges laid by 
the Western thinkers that Indian education pursued religious 
goals only do not stand on the test of scrutiny. 

Education did not aim at making man merely learned or 
bahushruta. An educated person was expected to translate 
his knowledge into action (yastu kriyavan sah vidvan). A 
man becomes yogin only by achieving proficiency and 
perfection in workmanship (yogah karmasu kaushalam). With 
all knowledge and scholarship at his disposal a person who 
shirks from karma cannot be called educated. 

For the ancient Indians, the development of intellectual 
power alone was not the aim of education. Along with it, the 
most desirable quality needed was the inculcation of the sense 
of discrimination or viveka (satyaasatya vivechana). 
Intelligence or scholarship was not enough for promoting 
viveka or the power for discrimination (na medhaya na 
bahushrutena). A person well-versed in shastras may remain 
a fool (shastradhita bhaveta murkhah). For acquiring the 
power for discrimination or viveka one has to perform the 
tapas of mind and become a man of settled intelligence or 
sthitipragya in the sense the term has been used in the Geeta. 
It is by viveka alone that a man becomes really enlightened or 
pandita and adopts the right path for action and performs his 
dharma, the real test of an educated person (yohi acharte sa 
eva panditah). 

The objectives of Athenian education were more or less 
intellectual and the Spartan's were physical. The Hebrews 
emphasised the inculcation of ‘piety’ and the Christianity on 
“mercy and kindness’. The Chinese main concern was with 
the inner morality and sense of duty. The Egyptians 


emphasised the other-worldliness. The objectives of ancient 
Indian education were more comprehensive and realistic in 
comparison to its contemporaries. It, in fact, included almost 
all the objectives of the modern education. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


The concept of universal elementary education was absent in 
the ancient world, India being no exception. Education in India 
was selectively open to all the deserving students (adhikaris) 
irrespective of class, caste and gender differences. It was the 
duty of the student to find out the teacher and approach him 
for education. The duty of teacher was to teach all adhikaris 
of vidya. To reject a deserving student was considered to be 
the greatest sin. Even Lord Shiva could not refuse Parashu 
Ram from imparting education. A student had to be the 
antewasin, a resident scholar at the house or ashram of 
the guru and become a vidya vrati or brahmachari. 
Brahmacharya was the first stage of life. For adding 
seriousness to the process of education, a number of 
ceremonies or samskaras were performed by the guru and his 
vidya vrati or brahmachari. 

Vidyarambha (beginning of education) or 
aksharswikaranam (introduction of alphabets) was observed 
at the age of 5 (prapte tu panchame varshe). Its process was 
simple. The student was taken to the guru, usually the family 
priest, for initiation who performed a few religious rites, 
specially the worship of the guru, Ganesh and Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning. After this, his elementary education 
began. To be a resident student at this stage was not 
compulsory. The admission beyond the elementary stage was 
made by undergoing an interesting yet complicated samskar 
called upanayan which literally means taking a student to the 
guru. Initially it was open to all but subsequently non-‘twice- 
borns’ and women were denied the opportunity and the doors 
of higher education became closed for them. 

The age for performing upanayan varied from 7 to 12 
depending on the caste or the family background of students. 
In the absence of upanayan one could not become a 
brahmachari. The defaulters of upanayan were called Savitri 
patita (fallen from the grace of Savitri) or vratya (non-Aryan). 
A Savitri patita could be admitted into order only after 
performing additional penances. After this samskar, the 
brahmachari became a dwija or twice-born and got a higher 
status in society. In sutras, dharmashastras and smritis details 
of the samskar have been mentioned. Only after this samskar 
one could become a resident scholar of the gurukul or ashram. 

It was the duty of a student or his parents to find out a 
suitable teacher and approach him for initiation. By this 
ceremony, the shishya (desciple) was supposed to sever all 
his previous connections, surrender to the guru, become a 
member of his family and promise unconditional obedience 
and service to him who assured him to impart knowledge 
without concealing it from the student or misguiding him. 


The pupil was clean shaved and given a kaupin (small piece of 
cloth) to wear after the ceremonial bath. He was initiated into 
Savitri (Gayatri Mantra) for the development of his intellectual 
power and given dress to wear. It was ajina, upper garment 
made of skin, vasa (under garment of cloths), danda (wooden 
stick) and mekhala (girdle) which differed in size and quality 
for the students of various castes. All these indicated that he 
was to observe simplicity in life. After his ashmarohan 
(standing on a piece of black stone), his yagyopavita (sacred 
thread ceremony) was performed. These were the indications 
that the acquisition of knowledge was not an easy affair. It 
required hard labour and disciplined behaviour. The admission 
of the student was complete with his upanayan. No fee of any 
kind was charged from him. The teacher, on the contrary took 
the responsibility for the maintenance of the pupil. 

The teachers, with a few exceptions were the Acharyas or 
Rishis from the Brahmanical order. They were householders. 
Their ashrams were away from the city or the villages near a 
river in a forest where the student stayed with his guru as 
member of the gurukul (clan of the guru). Many gurus living 
together formed a gurukul. The head of the gurukul, an 
outstanding scholar and a man of exceptional character was 
called the kulapati. The gurukul or the ashram was known by 
his name. Besides imparting sacred and secular knowledge, 
he was responsible for the maintenance/dignity, decorum, and 
discipline of ashram or gurukul. He was also to provide financial 
sustenance of the institution. Men with exceptional mental, 
moral and spiritual qualities decorated this office. He used to 
preside over the learned gatherings or Parishads and gave 
the final verdict on complicated questions. 

The burden of education was shouldered by the Acharyas 
and the Gurus. The Guru was a general term used for teachers. 
Guru really means weighty in scholarship and wisdom. He 
was expected to remove the darkness of ignorance (gu + ru) 
from the student’s mind and empower him to realise the ultimate 
truth. Self-realisation was impossible without the guidance of 
the Guru. The distinction between the Guru and the Acharya 
who was to teach all the Vedas, Vedangas and Upavedas and 
guided the brahmachari in right conduct (achar) is very thin 
and the two terms have been used interchangeably. The Guru, 
however, was more concerned with moral and spiritual 
development of the pupil. The Acharya looked after the 
intellectual and social aspect of education. In certain shastras, 
the Acharya occupies a higher place than the Guru while others 
give preference to the Guru in comparison to the Acharya. 
There was a third category of teachers, Upadhyayas, who 
charged fee from the students. Their position was the lowest 
in the hierarchy. However, they have been given the highest 
Status by the Buddhists. The charakas or the wandering 
teachers have also been mentioned in shastras. They used to 
move from one place to another and teach. They did not enrol 
students formally nor did they build their Ashrams. 

The teachers enjoyed a very high prestige in society, 
unparalleled in the world. Their status was higher in 
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comparison to kings who used to touch their feet and 
consulted them in difficult situations. They felt elevated if 
they visited their courts. Their gurukuls or ashrams received 
liberal grants and help from the kings, samantas (feudal lords) 
and shresthis (rich men) who used to feel obliged if the Acharya 
accepted their offerings. The gifts from persons with dubious 
character were not accepted. The teachers were not on the 
pay role of anyone. The dana (gifts) given to them was 
irregular but it was sufficient to maintain the gurukul. The 
financial position of the teachers was not less sound in 
comparison to the modern teachers. 

Teaching was the mission of life in ancient India. It was 
their spontaneous moral and social duty (brahma karma 
swabhavajam). For their wisdom, scholarship and character, 
they commanded respect from every section of society. They 
followed a high code of morality and were above weaknesses 
of man. They lived a self imposed disciplined life and were the 
lawgivers to society. Plain living and high thinking were their 
ideals. They were self-contented in pursuing learning and 
teaching their students having no desire for name and fame. 
The welfare of the students was the objective of their life. 

For becoming a teacher, the highest intellectual, moral and 
spiritual qualities were required. They were expected to be 
shortriya and brahmanishtha (well-versed in Vedas) and self- 
realised. By performing the Tapas of body, mind and spirit, 
they became the God personified. They were sthitipragya or 
men with settled intelligence and achieved equanimity, 
serenity and peace. The worldly pleasures hardly distracted 
them from the path of righteousness. To exploit the students 
or the property of Ashram was beyond their imagination. 
Examples are found when the teachers have taken stand 
against the oppressive kings and removed them from the 
thrones. They provided leadership and guidance to the society. 

Besides scholarship, the teacher was expected to be well- 
versed in the art of teaching (adhyapanam). He was expected 
to be a good communicator (vakta) and commentator 
(vishleshak). Clarity of thought and speech, proficiency in 
discussion, debate and giving examples, art of explanation, 
elaboration and illustration were the other qualities. He was 
expected to know the art of reading child’s mind and providing 
suitable learning opportunity to alp-pragya (below normal), 
pragya (of normal mental power) and mahapragya (gifted) 
children. To understand prama (truth) and give pramanas 
(proof) to establish it were also necessary. There was no 
arrangement for the training of teachers. The art of teaching 
was learnt by the Guru-Shishya Parampara (the pupil-teacher 
tradition) or Pita-Putra Parampara (father and son tradition) 
which was sufficient to meet the requirement of the society. 

The students in ancient India were known as shishya 
(disciple), vidyarthi (student), vidyarati (devoted to learning) 
and brahmachari (engaged in the quest of higher learning). 
Among these the brahmacharis enjoyed a higher social status. 
Invariably the students used to utter the name of their Gurus 
while introducing themselves. The life of the student was not 
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easy. Sukharthi va tyajet vidya vidyarthi va tyajet sukham 
(The pursuit of pleasure and learning could not go together. 
One had to chose either). The study was conducted under 
strict discipline, the rules of which have been described in 
detail in the shastras. The service to Guru, strict obedience to 
him and single-mindedness in study were thought necessary. 
Respectful behaviour towards the teacher and service to him 
were considered essential for learning (tadvidhih pranipaten 
pariprashnena sewaya). Any kind of doubt or suspicious 
attitude towards the teacher has been condemned as self- 
destructive (samshayatma vinashyati). . 

The brahmachari was expected to give up all bad habits, 
achicve purity of heart and mind, live a simple and austere life, 
conquer lust, greed, anger, lethargy and egoism. The purity of 
body, mind and spirit was necessary for the acquisition of 
vidya or knowledge. Education was thought essential for 
living a good life. The discipline was the first step in this 
direction. The rules of the Ashram were strictly followed and 
on love and affection, not on fear or selfishness. The violation 
of the code of conduct formulated for students was severely 
punished. The motive behind such action was to bring 
improvement in the brahmachari. 

The observance of yama, niyama and samyama was 
obligatory because it led to the physical, mental, social and 
spiritual development of students. To rise early in the morning, 
perform routine exercises, observe prayer and agnihotra, 
touch the feet of the Guru and Gurupatni (wife of the Guru), 
bring wood for tending fire, looking after the cattle of the 
Ashram and going to neighbourhood for begging were 
necessary. The students were expected to devote at least 8 to 
10 hours to learning. The food was simple. The students did 
not eat or sleep before the teacher had done so. The sons of 
the kings and commons were treated alike. To make the display 
of one's riches and power was strictly prohibited. To make 
complaints about others' behaviour or backbiting was severely 
condemned and punished. The time and hours for sleeping 
were fixed and faithfully observed. Excessive sleep was 
prohibited. It was believed that prolonged sleep was highly 
undesirable (dirgha sutri vinashyati). 

On the completion of 25th year, theoretically, the 
brahmacharya was over but the period of study depended 
on the performance and progress of student. The choice of 
the subject and progress of students, as also objective of life, 
also influenced the duration of study. Sutras describe that for 
the mastery of one Veda, 12 years were required. Ashwalayan 
and Hiranya Keshin believe that a period of 48 years was 
required for the study of all the Vedas which included their 
Vedangas, Upavedas, Brahmanas, Aranyakyas and 
Upanishads. There are examples of students devoting 100 
years or even full life for the purpose of learning. A few 
continued learning for more than one life. Exceptions apart, 
the period of study for general students was of 12 years. 
Specialised higher studies required more time and this 


was the case with Paurohitya (priesthood), Rajadharma 
and Dhanurveda. 

For ascertaining the performance of students the 
examinations of modern type were not conducted in ancient 
India. On the satisfaction of the Guru, the Shishya was allowed 
to go ahead. At times they were asked to defend themselves 
and their thesis in the Parishads or Raja Sabha. The 
examinations were only oral in which knowledge, ability for 
exposition and elaboration, ready wit, use of proper and correct 
language, power of expression, oration, analysis, synthesis 
and to defend one's own point of view were tested. The 
Shastrartha was another method of examination in which the 
student was required to defend his knowledge of shastras in 
a gathering of scholars. Examinations in subjects involving 
skills and competencies for performance were theoretical as 
well as practical. 

If the teacher felt satisfied with the performance of student, 
he was allowed to go home. Before the student went home, 
another ceremony called samavartan samskar was observed. 
It resembled modern convocations in which the Guru 
impressed upon his students to speak the truth, serve his 
parents and Gurus, pursue life-long learning, follow the path 
of dharma and use his learning for the good of society. Its 
details have been mentioned in Upanishads. After this samskar, 
the student became a snataka (graduate). No degree or diploma 
was awarded. Only the name of the teacher or the institution 
was enough to prove his scholarship. Before going home, the 
students paid Guru Dakshina (gift to the Guru) in cash or kind 
according to their capacity. The gurudakshina was rarely 
demanded by the teacher. On the insistence of students, the 
teachers, sometimes, demanded the same. In case the student 
was incapable of paying it, the kings and gods used to help 
him. To exonerate the shishya from the Guru Rin was a pious 
work. The society used to come forward for this purpose. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Evidences about the educational system of people of River 
Valley Civilisation are not available. Excavations have proved 
that people living in these cities had developed an advanced 
system of town planning, drainage, conservation of water, 
storage of grains, manufacturing cloths, bricks and potteries, 
sculpture and architecture. Like the Kharostri script, they 
wrote from the right to the left but it is also to be deciphered 
fully. But these things cannot be learnt in the absence of a 
formal system of education simply by imitation. About the 
courses of elementary education which continued up to the 
beginning of the Raj, evidences are not fully available. But 
Mukherjee, Altekar, Bokil and Keay believe that at the 
elementary stage, reading, writing and functional arithmetic 
were taught. The courses of study included letter writing, 
accountancy, stories from the epics and Panchatantra. The 
courses were utilitarian in nature. The Samhitas, Sutras, 
Dharmashastras, Upanishads, epics and Puranas tell a lot 
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about the courses beyond the elementary stage which 
kept on broadening and changing to meet the requirement 
of society 

The Shrutis or Vedas (Rigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda, 
Krishna, Shukia and Atharvaveda) formed the courses of 
study. They were not in the form of books as Vedas were 
prohibited from writing. Memorising, understanding and 
reciting them correctly were necessary. During the Uttar Vedic 
kala or later Vedic age, shiksha (the shastra for the correct 
pronunciation of Vedic hymns, mantra), kalpa (rules for the 
performance of sacrifice or yagya), chhanda (metres of the 
mantras), nirukta (etymology of the words for understanding 
the meaning), vyakarna (grammar), yotisha (astronomy and 
astrology) were added to the courses of study. At a 
subsequent stage, Upavedas, Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, 
Gandharvaveda, and Shilpaveda or Sthapatyaveda (medical 
science, military science, music and musicology and science 
and technology) were added to the courses of study. 

The Vedas were Shrutis to be learnt and preserved only by 
oral traditions. The scripts were evolved but the writing of 
Vedas was strictly prohibited. This rule did not apply for the 
other type of literatures. The Vedas were sacred, any distortion 
in their essence or pronunciation was expected to produce 
disastrous result. Many techniques for their correct recitation 
and preservation were invented which are known as patha 
pranalis (techniques of recitation and preservation) they are 
called jata, mala, ghan, rekha, dwaja, shikha, danda and 
ratha. The student was to obtain proficiency in one system of 
patha. While teaching the mantra, the students were told 
about the Rishi (preceptor of the mantra), Devata (the deity 
being worshipped), Chhanda (metre), Shakti (the power of 
the mantra) and its Viniyoga (purpose for which a mantra or 
stotra was recited). For the correct pronunciation of hymns 
yamas, later known as samas or swaras, originally three but 
later seven (sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha and ni) representing uddata 
(comprising of ne and ga), anuddata (re and dha) and swarita 
(sa, ma, pa) were taught with proper emphasis on sam (time) 
and bal (force). The full details of recitation were taught and 
practised. It was believed that any mistake in recitation might 
lead to disastrous consequences. 

The art of performing yagya (sacrifice) was an essential 
component of the courses of study. The functions of the four 
priests, the Hotri, Udagatri, Adhvaryu and Brahma were 
taught in details. The student was expected to obtain 
proficiency at least in one. The expertise in karmakanda 
(rituals) was an integral part of education. At a later stage a 
Shastra, named Mimansa, was developed for this purpose. 
The Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra tried to obtain mastery in 
Dhanurveda, Varta and Shilpashastra, respectively. The 
System, however, was open and anyone could specialise in 
any branch of learning, women being no exception. 

At a subsequent stage, Upanishads, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas, 6 philosophical systems (Nyaya, Vaisheshika, 
Samkhya, Yoga, Vedanta and Mimansa) were also included 
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in the study. In Chhandogya Upanishad a long list of subjects, 
Itihas, Purana, Grammar, Bhuta Vidyas (biology), Rashi 
(arithmetic), Daiva (divinity), Nidhi (chronology), Tarkshastra 
(dialectics), Ekayan (politics), Deva Vidya (theology), Brahma 
Vidya (doctrine of prayers), Nirukta, Shiksha, Kalpa, 
Chhanda, Pitriya (necromancy), Kshatravidhya, Nakshatra 
Vidya (astronomy), Sarpa Vidya (knowledge of the snake 
venoms), Devanjan Vidya, Nritya, Sangita, Vadya, Ayurveda, 
etc., which Narada studied has been given. Varta (business 
studies and agriculture), Danda Niti (public administration) 
and epics were also taught to students. The pupils were free 
to select the subjects according to their interests and needs. 

During the Puranic period, a person was regarded as a 
distinguished scholar if he had mastered 14 Vidyas (4 Vedas, 
6 Vedangas, Dharmshastra, Puranas, Mimansa and Tarka). 
Students interested in practical and useful subjects studied 
the Shilpas and Kalas. The Shilpas were 18 and according to 
Altekar, these included instrumental and vocal music, dancing, 
cattle breeding, agriculture, commerce, medicine, magic, etc. 
The 64 kalas have been mentioned in the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayan. These were useful arts, Their names are not being 
mentioned due to shortage of space. Mukherjee has explained 
these in detail. The curriculum, thus, was not wholly religious, 
as many Western scholars believe. It was more secular, 
utilitarian and comprehensive in comparison to the Hellenic, 
Roman, Semitic and Chinese curriculum. Altekar, Mukherjee 
and a few Eastern historians support this statement. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The new lessons were delivered in the morning. Before starting, 
the teacher used to say Om, Harih Om or Shri Ganeshaya 
Namah which was repeated by students. After this, actual 
teaching began. Questions, cross-questions and discussion 
about the previous lesson were held. First the Guru recited 
the hymns, which were repeated by the pupils with aroha, 
avaroha, bal and sam. The essence of the hymn was told first 
before it was explained. The dandanvaya and khandanvaya 
of the hymn or its paraphrasing was done and new and difficult 
words were explained. The students were free to ask questions 
and express doubts. The teacher tried to answer them and 
remove the doubts. While teaching a sutra its full detail (vritti) 
was narrated and bhashya or commentary was given. Unless 
the pupils have mastered the lesson, the Guru did not begin 
the new one. Not the class but a single student was the focus 
of attention. 

The Upanishads and the Smritis enunciate that the 
teaching should be based upon the learning potentiality of 
the students: alpa pragya, pragya and mahapragya. The 
methods of teaching the mahapragya differed from the rest, 
such students were encouraged to learn by themselves. 
Prajapati asked the devas and danavas (gods and demons) 
to find out the truth about themselves by looking into the 
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water and they differed in their perceptions. At the other 
occasion, he uttered only da to devas, danavas and manavas 
(human beings) and asked them to understand its essence by 
their own efforts. After meditating over the problem they came 
to the correct conclusion. The examples like this are 
innumerable in shastras where self-learning (heuristic method 
or method of enquiry) has been followed. 

Question method, lecture method, methods of discussion 
and debate were common in teaching. The details of organising 
and conducting debates and discussion have been described 
in shastras especially in philosophical literature. Art of 
questioning has been discussed in Charaka Samhita. For 
the explanation of subtle ideas, the Guru used to quote 
authority, give examples and make comparison. Elaboration 
and illustration were used. For the students of lower ability, 
use of story method was common. The Panchatantra, 
Hitopadesha, etc., are the outcomes of such efforts where 
very useful knowledge has been given by means of fables 
and stories. 

Modern laboratories did not exist in ancient India. The 
practical and experimental approaches, however, were not 
neglected. In the teaching of Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, 
Gandharvaveda and Shilpaveda such approaches were 
adopted. The observation and the study of nature were also 
the techniques of teaching and learning. The students were 
encouraged to go to community for begging, collecting woods 
for fire, looking after the gardens of the Ashrams and rearing 
the cattle for obtaining direct experience. These devices made 
teaching and learning process interesting and realistic. They 
established a happy coordination between the Ashrams or 
Gurukuls and the world outside. The students used to engage 
themselves into discussion whenever they were free and help 
each other in their studies. 

For the full comprehension of an idea or concept, careful 
attention to the Guru was essential. It was called shravanam 
(listening to Guru and remembering what was taught by him). 
Sharavanam was followed by mananam (reflection, 
deliberation and argumentation) by the pupil himself. Then 
came the stage of nididhyasan (meditation and concentration 
on the theme of shravanam and mananam) for understanding 
the essence or hidden meaning. The shravanam, mananam 
and nididhyasan (naqual, aqual and ksahfa of Islamic learning 
techniques) were the main steps of learning. This indicates 

that in the process of teaching and learning the Guru acted as 
the guide but the mastery was obtained by the pupils 
themselves. 

The way to self-realisation was through the performance 
of yoga (inhibiting the activities of mind) and tapas (performing 
penances for achieving purity). It was believed that Atma or 
self could not be achieved by intellectual exercises and reading 
scriptures alone (na medhaya na bahu shruten). 
Mahabhashya describes the basics of learning as adhyanen 
(study of texts), mananen (reflection or deliberation on the 
essence of what has been learnt), pravachanen (discussing 


with other pupils) and prayogena (application). It has been 
told that one-fourth of learning is achieved from Guru, one- 
fourth from other students, one-fourth by one's own experience 
and one-fourth by putting it into practice. In the process of 
teaching and learning, the pupils played the major role and 
the Guru acted only as friend, philosopher and guide. This 
has been realised by the Western educationists only recently. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION AND FINANCE 


In ancient India, education was not an enterprise of the state 
or under the control of the rich. The Gurukuls, Ashrams and 
Pathashalas were the autonomous institutions where the 
teachers enjoyed full academic freedom. The curriculum, its 
method of transaction and examinations were under their 
control. There were no organised classes or grades. The house 
of the teacher was the school and no separate building was 
constructed for the school. The situation, however, changed 
during the Buddhist period. The students of equal abilities 
and achievement formed the class but the promotion to the 
next grade was made for a single student, not for the whole 
group. 

The students did not pay fee or the cost of their lodging 
and boarding. The teachers were not paid salary and their 
income was irregular. But their financial condition was better 
in comparison to modern teachers. The kings, nobles and 
shreshthis used to offer liberal financial assistance to the 
Acharyas for meeting the recurring expenditure of the Ashram 
or Gurukul. Land grants were also given to maintain the 
institutions. These were called Devabhag and Agraharas. 
People extending financial support for education considered 
it to be their obligation and pious duty. Usually the dans or 
gifts were kept as secrets. But teachers as a rule did not accept 
the dans coming from men of dubious character or doubtful 
integrity. The community support to the Ashrams and Gurukuls 
came spontaneously with no string attached to it. 

The Gurukuls or the Ashrams were situated at a place 
where undisturbed pursuit of learning could be organised. 
The availability of water and wood and the grazing ground for 
cows were some of the considerations for establishing the 
Ashrams. The forests, banks of rivers and hilly tracts were 
preferred but were not compulsory. The Kulapatis, Acharyas, 
Gurus and Upadhyayas were, exceptions apart, householders 
and lived a normal life. A deviant Guru or Acharya was 
punished by the Rishis, not by the kings. In their meals and 
dress, there was no difference between poor and rich students 
or between the Guru and his shishyas. 

In the epics and Puranas, the divisions or the departments 
of the Ashrams or Gurukuls have been mentioned. Each 
division was called a sthana (place) where a particular 
department was located. These were the Agnisthan (place for 
fire worship and prayers), Brahmasthan (department of Vedic 
studies and divinity), Vishnusthan (department of politics, 
economics, agriculture and business studies), Mahendrasthan 


(department of science and military studies), Vivasvatasthan 
(department of astronomy and astrology and mathematics), 
Somasthan (department of botany and medicine), 
Garudasthan (department of transport and communication 
studies) and Kartikeyasthan (department of weaponry and 
strategic studies). These sthans were presided over by 
outstanding Acharyas and Gurus. The classes were held in 
the open, under a tree or in a house depending on the weather. 

There were no supervisors to extend guidance to the 
teachers or supervise their work. The Acharyas on the contrary 
used to act as the critics of society. The kings were not 
empowered to remove an Acharya but examples are available 
where the Acharya and Rishis removed tyrant kings. There 
was an Atithigriha attached with every Ashram where the 
visitors stayed free of cost. The pupils were not allowed to go 
home without completing their study. Teachers were not 
formally recruited or selected. It was more or less a hereditary 
occupation. 

The famous centres of learning were Takshashila, 
Kurukshetra, Madhura, Kannauj, Naimusharmya, Kashi, 
Mithila, Navadweepa, Ujjaini, Dhar, Nasik, Tanjaure, 
Kanchipuram, Shringeri, etc., where many Gurus lived with 
their families. These places attracted students from all over 
the country. Takshashila was an international place of learning 
where students from different countries came to achieve 
knowledge. These places were famous for pursuing higher 
studies in different disciplines. Takshashila was famous for 
Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Grammar and Chhanda; Nadiya 
(Navadweep) and Nyaya; Mithila for philosophy and Tantra; 
Ujjaini for literature and Jyotish; Kanchipuram and Shringeri 
for Shankar Vedanta and Shaivism; and Kashi for Shaivism, 
Surgery, Vedanta, etc. The Acharyas and students of these 
places were highly regarded. To be a Snataka from Takshashila 
was a great honour and Snatakas of this Gurukul were sought 
after by kings for appointing at higher posts. These places 
were the settlements of Gurus. The universities were developed 
in the Buddhist period only. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Women enjoyed a very high status in ancient India, especially 
during Vedic and Upanishadic ages. Some of them were Rishis 
or the preceptors of the hymns of Vedas and participated in 
learned assemblies; Parishads. They fought along with their 
husbands in wars and were well-versed in Dhanurveda and 
Ashwasanchalan. Lopamudra, Ghosha, Gopa, Apala, 
Romasha, Shikta and Visvavara were the famous scholars of 
Vedas and Vedanta. Girls were entitled for upanayan and the 
Ya&yopavita. They were called the Ardhanginis and 
participated in yagya (imam mantram patni pathet). 
Contradictory opinions about their social status and education 
have been expressed in Smritis and Dharmashastras. 

The girl students were divided into two categories: 
Brahmavadinis and Sadyavadhus. The Brahmavadinis 
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studied Vedas and Vedangas, Upanishad and Aranyakas for 
the full duration. A few of them remained Brahmacharinis for 
the whole life but the majority married with the Rishis of equal 
status. The Sadyavadhus dropped their studies earlier and 
got married before age of 18 or 20 to become a householder. 
During the Vedic and the Upanishadic ages boys and girls 
studied together but their separate education has been 
recommended by the Smritis. 

In the education of women, the useful arts for managing 
the affairs of the household occupied a special place. They 
were taught music, dance, embroidery, cooking, knitting, 
sewing, drawing, painting, cattle-rearing and milking, etc. They 
also learnt the art of storage of grains, letter-writing, elementary 
accountancy, interior decoration and beautification of body. 
Preparation of and preservation of pickles and spices was 
also a part of their study. Childcare, perfumery and elementary 
knowledge of child medicine were also included in the 
curriculum. They were required to obtain proficiency in the 
kalas or arts and crafts as described earlier. India was far more 
advanced in the education of women in comparison to its 
contemporaries. The situation, however, changed after Ap 
twelfth century. 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Medical Education 


Indian medical science is known as Ayurveda or science of 
life. It is an Upaveda of Rigveda. The Atharvaveda also deals 
with medicine and surgery; therefore some people call it the 
Upaveda of the Atharvaveda. In Yajurveda also one finds the 
system of treatment of certain diseases. Brahma, the lord of 
creation, imparted its knowledge to Dakshaprajapati who gave 
it to Ashwani Kumars and from Ashwani Kumars it came to 
Indra and from Indra to Bhardwaj. Bhardwaj passed it on to 
other Rishis, notable among them was Punarvasu who imparted 
its knowledge to his 6 disciples, Agnivesh, Harita, Bhela, etc. 
The knowledge of surgery was imparted by Dhanwantari to 
Divodas and from Divodas it came to Shushruta. From the 
shastras one gets the name of famous physicians and surgeons 
and the teachers of Ayurveda. Many of them have written 
famous Samhitas on Ayurveda. The main among them are 
Charak Samhita, Sushruta Samhita and Ashtang Samgrah 
and Ashthang Hridaya of Bagabhatta is referred to as the 
Brihat Trayee. The Laghu Trayee, the Madhava Nidana, 
Bhavaprakasha and Sharangadhar Samhita were composed 
later. 
The Ayurvedic education was imparted by individual 
teachers according to Altekar. The centres for Ayurvedic 
learning have been mentioned in ancient texts which were in 
Takshashila, Kashmir, Kashi and Kurukshetra. The universities 
of Nalanda and Vikramshila were developed as the centres of 
medical education at a later stage. A student desirous of 
receiving Ayurvedic education had to approach his.Guru for 
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and moral equipments performed his upanayan sanskar. It 
was different from the upanayan for general studies. The pupil 
has to give an undertaking for serving the society and take 
the practice of Ayurveda as a moral obligation. After the 
education was complete and the snataka was ready to go 
studies, was observed. In this convocation the teacher 
exhorted upon the student to serve the society with his 
knowledge and administered an oath more comprehensive 
than the Hippocratic oath. It is needless to say that this study 
was also free and the students did not incur any expenditure. 

The students were taught the basic principles of Ayurveda 
or its maulik siddhant, materia medica or nighantu or 
Dravyaguna Vigyan, principles of diagnosis or Nidan, 
preparation of drugs including rasa and bhasma, sushrusha 
or nursing, pathya and apathya or desirable or undesirable 
meals, details of diseases; adhi, vyadhi and agantuk (mental, 
physical and bacterial and infectious), their causes and 
treatment. They were also told patients to be treated and not 
to be treated. 

The Ayurvedic education consisted of 8 parts called 
Ashthang Ayurveda: shalya (surgery), shalakya (diseases 
above the neck), kayachikitsa (general medicine), bhutavidya 
(psychiatry), kaumar bhritya (paediatrics), agad tantra (cure 
of poisons), rasayan (preservation of vitality and vigor) and 
vajikaran (medicine for increasing virility). In south India, 
the teaching of the Siddha system was more popular. The 
students were free to specialise in any of the 8 branches. 
Brikshayurveda, Ashwayurveda, and Hastiayurveda 
(treatment of plants, horses and elephants) were also taught. 
Recently books on Gauayurveda, Khagayurveda and 
Shalabha Ayurveda (treatment of cows, birds and insects) 
have also been found which might have been a part of 

The students memorised the text or samhitas first, then the 
teacher explained their meaning and acquainted them with the 
medicinal plants and their properties. They were involved in 
the preparation of medicines and participated in surgical 
operations. They were given detailed knowledge of 
instruments used in surgery. The theory of medical science 
was taught in early morning and patients were seen after it. 
The students joined the teachers in examining the patients. It 
was like the house job of modern medical students, Lecture, 
question-answer, observation and practical experiences were 
the main methods of teaching. For the whole period of study, 
students had to go under internship. The satisfaction of the 
Guru alone was the examination. 


Education of the Priests 


The priesthood was considered to be the noblest profession 
in India. Men of exceptional ability, character and scholarship 
were engaged in the profession. The priests performed yagya 


for the welfare of the yajamans or the householders. Their job 
was hereditary. The elementary education of priests was 
performed in home where the child learnt many basics of the 
art but for higher education he had to join a Gurukul or 
Ashram. The priest or purohit, in addition to learning 
karmakand or performance of religious rites and yagya, used 
to advise the yajaman in secular matters and participated with 
him in wars. His education, therefore, was very comprehensive. 
Veda, vedangas, dandaniti, darshans, sutras and smritis 
formed the courses of study. The period of study varied from 
12 to 25 years. 


Education of the Kshatriyas 


The Kshatriyas were the warriors and the rulers. Many of 
them like Ashwapati, Pravalan and Janak were the greatest 
Brahmanadins (outstanding scholars of Veda and Vedantas), 
Some of them composed Vedic hymns. The Kshastriyas like 
Krishna and Bhishma had equal authority on philosophy, 
Veda, Upanishads, Dhanurveda and Dandaniti. The teachers 
of the Kshatriyas, with a few exceptions, were the Rishis who 
taught them the use of weapons: mukta (missive), amukta 
(non-missive), muktamukta (missive and non-missive) and 
yantramukta (machine projectiles). To deserving persons, in 
addition to the use of human weapons, the use of divine 
weapons was also taught. The art of attack and self-defence, 
formation of armies or Vyoh Rachana, use of armours, treatment 
of injuries (soldiers, horses, and elephants) conveying con- 
fidential messages, etc., were a part of Kshatriya education. 
They were expected to be well-versed in Dharmaniti, 
Yudhaniti and Dandaniti (Dharma, warfare and public 
administration). The samskaras like vidyarambha and kshuri 
kabandhan were observed at home but upanayana, with some 
difference from the general one was observed by the Guru. 
The samavartan samskar and the exhortation were also 
different. The period required for the study varied. For example, 
the period required for the study of Dhanurveda and other 
allied subject was 25 years of hard labour. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The law book of Narada gives the details of industrial and 
vocational education. A young person interested in receiving 
education in swashilp or his own vocation, after receiving the 
permission from his relatives had to approach his master and 
live with him (acharyasya vaset ante) as his disciple or 
apprentice and undergo a rigorous training of internship in 
the vocation he desired to learn. The cost of education, lodging 
and boarding had to be borne by the teacher. The master was 
expected to love his apprentice and maintain him like his son 
without exploiting and engaging him in other works (na tu 
anyat karyet kama). All the necessary information related to 
the theory and practice of a trade were given by the teacher. 
To conceal any thing from the pupil was regarded as a sin. 


The courses of vocational education were quite broad and 
included 64 useful arts (kalas) and 18 shilpas. The pupil learnt 
only one or two. Along with the shilpa, the pupil learnt 
elementary accountancy, business ethics and salesmanship. 
When the education was complete, he offered gifts or 
gurudakshina to his teachers. 


EDUCATION DURING THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 
Introduction 


Max Mueller holds Buddhism not to be a new religion but a 
natural development of Indian mind. Barth, Rhys and Davis 
and Hopkins also hold similar opinions. Many doctrines of 
Hinduism and Buddhism are common. Buddha himself said 
that he was preaching the eternal religion (ashah dhammo 
sanatanh). It is the reason why Altekar found no fundamental 
difference between Hindu and Buddhist systems of education 
in their theory and practice. Mukherjee supports this view but 
Keay finds rivalry between the two systems of education 
although he also accepts similarities. 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The Buddhist system of education was purely monastic and 
its centre was monasteries or Bauddha Viharas. All education, 
secular or sacred, was in the hands of the monks who exercised 
monopoly over learning and possessed enough leisure for 
imparting it as the custodian of Buddhist knowledge and 
culture. At the beginning, it was concerned with the education 
of novices and monks but later it took up the education of the 
laity and common people. The Buddhist system of education 
was more formal and organised but in its ideals and methods 
it did not deviate much from the Hindu system. 

For admission, one has to join the Buddhist order or 
Sangha and become a mendicant or Bhikhu for which the 
rules were simple. The person desirous of should be free from 
certain diseases. He should not be a debtor, slave or in the 
kings service. In the case of young, the permission from the 
parents was necessary, caste and status being no bar. Women 
were also eligible. They were called Bhikkhuni and lived in 
Viharas, Bhikkhu’s residence or monasteries, which were the 
Places of learning. For becoming a Bhikhu, the ceremony of 
initiation or ordination was observed. It was called Pabbajja 
(going forth). The persons desirous of Pabbajja approached 
the Mahasthavir of the Vihar, the head of the monastery fully 
Clean shaved with the robes of a monk, yellow in colour. The 
Mahasthavir invested the robe to him, called to take the three 
refuges or the Saranattaya of Buddha Damma and Samgha. 
He was administered Ten Commandments or Das 
Sikkhapadani and promised to abstain from 10 vices. After 
the ceremony was complete, he was committed to the care of 
his elder orthe preceptor who brought him up till he was fit for 
the higher ordination. In Mahavagga the details of these 
ceremonies have been given. 
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The preliminary ordination of Pabbajja inaugurated the 
period of novitiaion which ended with the final ordination of 
Upasampada, necessary for attaining the full status of 
monkhood. The gap between the two ordinations was 12 to 
20 years and was not extended further though in certain cases 
it could be reduced. Between the ceremonies of Pabbajja and 
Upasampada the Samanera was under probation and his 
behaviour was closely observed. He could be expelled from 
the Samgha for any lapse. The Prabbajja of the Shraman or 
the Upasak was performed by a single teacher but in the final 
ordination of Upasampada, the whole samgha was involved 
and special meeting was held for this purpose. The process of 
holding Upasampada was democratic and was decided by 
votes. In case of divided votes, a sub-committee was formed 
to give the final verdict. The records of the deliberations in 
the Samgite or assembly was kept and communicated to the 
newly admitted monk for acquainting him with his spiritual 
progress. He was taught 4 Nissaya or requisites and 4 Vajjaya 
(avoidables). He was again put under two senior monks, 
Upadhyaya and Acharya for education. 


BUDDHIST TEACHERS 


The Buddhist teachers were called Upadhyaya and Acharya, 
the former being superior in status. It is difficult to distinguish 
their functions. The Bhikhu has again to study for 10 years 
under their guidance. In exceptional cases it was reduced to 5. 
The teachers were expected to look after their antevasik as 
their sons who were regarded by students as their fathers. 
The teacher gave them moral and spiritual guidance. The 
qualities and duties of the teachers of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist order were almost identical. 

The Kalyan Mitra or the teacher was expected to possess 
10 qualities. In Mahayan Sutralankar these have described 
as follows: The teacher must be humble through his righteous 
conduct, be peaceful through a meditative mind, be serene 
through wisdom, have better knowledge of the subject than 
the students, have diligence, possess right understanding of 
the reality, be rich in knowledge of texts and references, be 
extremely skilful in speech, have a profound compassionate 
mind and be never tired of the work of teaching. Needless to 
say that there was little difference between the teachers of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical orders. 


THE STUDENTS 


The students were expected to remain loyal, obedient and 
submissive to the teacher and offer unquestionably their 
services to the Sthavirs. They had to rise earlier and sleep 
later than their teachers. To clean the surroundings, bring 
water and danta dhavan (teeth cleaner) for the teacher were 
their duty. The students were not expected to interfere in the 
speech or the work of the teacher. In case the teacher violated 
the moral code of the Sangha, the student was under the 
obligation of getting him punished. The life in the Vihars was 
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strictly regulated. No one had any private property. Every 
thing belonged to the Samgha. Strict rules were enforced on 
begging. To make special demands and ask more than what 
was required was prohibited. In dealing with the householders 
the Bhikhus had to be polite. The manners for eating were 
fixed. Greed, in matters of food, was highly condemnable. They 
had to address their teachers and superiors as Bhante 
(Gentleman). To help each other in life was their duty. 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 


Managed by the Buddhist monks and monasteries, the courses 
of study were neither sectarian nor purely theological. The 
Buddhist philosophy, logic, scriptures and theology were 
emphasised but adequate attention was paid to the 
Brahmanical learning, secular studies and Jain literature. 
Sanskrit literature, logic, astronomy, astrology, law, grammar, 
medicine, arthashastra, varta, dandaniti and shilpa shastras 
formed the core of learning. The Buddhist curriculum was 
also a happy combination of theological and utilitarian studies. 
The oral tradition of Brahmanical learning was maintained. 
The methods of teaching and learning did not differ from the 
same but the Buddhist teachers were more concerned with 
the art of argumentation, refutation, reasoning analysis and 
synthesis. The individual student was the unit. Pupil-teacher 
ratio of one to ten was maintained. The senior and meritorious 
students were also involved in teaching. 


BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES 


The Buddhist system is well-known for its higher education 
and organised universities: Nalanda, Vikramshila at Ottanpuri, 
Vallabhi, etc. They were the Mahaviharas and their presiding 
officer was Mahasthvir. Some of them were founded by kings. 
These Mahaviharas had palatial buildings consisting of 
classrooms, assembly halls, libraries, residences for monks 
and teachers and hostels for students. Education was free 
and its cost was borne by the university. Outstanding 
scholars, whose name and fame spread from Korea, Mongolia, 
Japan, China and Tibet in the north to Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Shiam, Anam and Cambodia (Kambuj) in the south, 
were teaching in these universities which used to attract 
students from abroad especially to Nalanda and Vikramshila. 
Admission in these universities was difficult. It was made 
only after asserting whether the student could by benefited 
by securing admission to these universities, For this, the Dvar 
Pandits used to sit at all the gates. Only after satisfying them, 
the students got entry into the campus. 

The courses of study were very comprehensive and 
included the Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical learning sacred 
and secular both. Pali, Prakrit, Sanskrit and Apabhramsh were 
included in the courses of language and were the medium of 
instruction. Shabdvidya (grammar and lexicography) 
Shilpashastra Vidya (arts and crafts), Chikitsavidya 


(medicine), Heturvidya (logic), Adhyatmavidya (spirituality 
and philosophy), Veda, Vedanta philosophical systems, the 
grammar of Panini and its commentaries including Mahabhashya, 
Darmashastra, Puranas, Jyotish, Gathas, etc., were the subjects 
of study. The literature of Mahayan (especially of Nagarjuna, 
Vasubandhu, Asang and Darmakirti), Hinayan and Vajrayan, 
Tripitakas (Vinaya, Abhidhamma and Sutta), works of Dipanka 
Shri Gyan, popularly known as Atisa, stories of Jatakas and 
other Buddhist, Hindu and Jain texts were taught. The Buddhist 
universities were famous for their libraries which were housed in 
magnificent buildings. In Nalanda, the library was housed in 
three buildings, Ratnasagar, Ratnodhi and Ratnarajak. They were 
all multi-storeyed. In spare hours a student was expected to be 
in the library. The methods of teaching and learning continued 
to be same as it was for the Brahmanical studies. The standard 
of education was very high. 


JAIN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The details of the Jain system of education are not available in 
Shastras or in works of modern scholars, like Altekar, Keay 
and Mukherjee. Jain monks led a solitary life and practised 
severe penances not possible for ordinary human beings. It 
laid great emphasis on rigorous austerity for personal salutation 
or Kaivalya which were the individual approaches and found 
little time for organising education. The Jain temples or Chaityas 
were managed by the laity where great scholars and Munis 
lived. Since the Jain community generally comprised of 
industrial, commercial and business classes, their education 
was arranged in the families or through guilds. The Jain saints, 
Shvetamber, Digamber and Thera Panthis were great scholars. 
They developed the art of memorising texts, concentration 
and achieving mental peace. But very little is known as to how 
this art was taught and learnt. Their scholarly works in 
literature, logic and philosophy in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsh throw insufficient light on education. 
Hemachandra was their famous philosopher and grammarian. 
The Digambers of south have made rich contribution to the 
development of philosophy, astrology, mathematics, politics 
and logic but the details of their educational practices are not 
available. 


CONCLUSION 


Indian mind has a tendency to glorify the past. Its educational 
system, therefore, paid less attention to innovative ideas and 
devoted time to its uncritical preservation. Only a few 
outstanding works in different disciplines were produced after 
the Gupta age and India became a nation of commentators. 
The feeling of other-worldliness became dominant. The 
monopoly of a particular class on education proved a handicap 
in the popularisation of education. In course of time, this class 
became secretive and began concealing the wisdom from the 
masses. Gradually the Brahmanical system of education 
became stereotyped and formal incapable of meeting the 


demands of a developing and changing society and there 
become a serious mismatch between education and society. 
The emphasis on higher and Sanskritic learning proved to be 
fatal for the development of the mass education and languages. 
The hold of religion on education gradually became strong at 
the cost of secular studies. The belief that the Guru was the 
sole custodian of knowledge and wisdom led to the negligence 
of other avenues of knowledge and promoted blind faith and 
hypocritical behaviour. 

Despite these weaknesses, Indian education succeeded in 
preserving unity in diversity, cultural solidarity and in exercising 
a balance between change and continuity India survived when 
its other contemporaries, except China, died. It preserved its 
identity in the long march of history. It is for its rich educational 
traditions that its scholars went out of the country to preach 
the doctrines of peace and coexistence in many parts of the 
world. They conveyed not only the message of peace and 
goodwill to these countries but also preached the doctrine of 
the sad dharma. Education of the country produced not only 
outstanding scholars but also men of exceptional character 
who made India Jagat Guru (teacher of the whole world) by 
their morality, scholarship and wisdom. 

The system produced not only outstanding philosophers, 
and theologians but also scientists, mathematicians, artists, 
medical men, metallurgists, astronomers, chemists, 
technologists and architects. The iron pillar of Delhi is the 
proof of Indian genius in metallurgy. Charak, Shustruta, 
Bagabhatta, Jivak, Chakradutta, Madava, Bhava, Misra and 
Chakrapani were great physicians and surgeons. Indian 
physicians were in great demands in Greece, Baghdad, Turkey 
and China. Bodhayan, Aryabhatta, Bhaskaracharya 
Brahmagupta and Varahmihir were great mathematicians and 
astronomers. Bodhayan was the first to solve the so called 
Pythagoras theorem. The concepts of zero, numbers, decimal 
System, geometry, trigonometry were first developed in India. 
From here they went to the Arab countries, from Arabs to 
Greeks, from Greeks to Romans and then to other European 
countries. In these countries it was called JIm Hindsan. The 
causes of eclipses were first detected in India. The Narada 
Puran and Bhaskar throw light on its causes. Kanad was the 
originator of atomic theory much earlier than the Greeks. 
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Nagarjuna was a great chemist who invented the art of 
making gold from mercury. The art of making Ras and Bhasma 
from metals was known to Indians much before the Christian 
era. The indian system of music originated from Samveda 
stands at a very high place in comparison to the Western 
music. Many of the Greek, European, Chinese and Arab 
thinkers have been influenced by Indian philosophy and logic. 
The cave paintings of Ajanta and ellora are the examples of 
Indian genius. The temples, statues, chaityas, viharas and 
stupas, most of which have been destroyed by the foreign 
invaders, give the evidence of India's architectural wisdom. 
India's impact on Hitti, Aztec, Mayan, Inca civilisations of 
America, far-east, middle-east and central Asia, including Tibet, 
China and Mongolia has been accepted by many great 
scholars. India used to export many things to the West. Its 
sarthavahas (kanvans or businessmen) used to sell its goods 
in the world through silk-route and by ships. Indian ships 
used to go beyond the seven seas which shows that it 
possessed an advanced system of navigation. Recently a 
number of manuscripts on veterinary science have been 
discovered. Their names have also been mentioned in the 
Shastras. It indicates that India possessed an advanced 
knowledge in this science. The Yantra Sawastva of Maharishi 
Bhardwaj describes the techniques of manufacturing airplanes 
of different kinds. It is in the Mysore library. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, an outstanding scientist of 
international reputation, has mentioned that the clues of his 
scientific discoveries were found in ancient texts and 
Ramanujan accepts the same for his theory of numbers. India 
produced unparallelled work in grammar. Panini, Patanjali and 
Katyayan have none to match in the field. Sanskrit is the most 
refined and accurate language in the world. According to a 
few, it is the best for the use in computers. But the beauty of 
this language is visible in its literature. The works of Kalidas, 
Bana, Ashwaghosh, Shudrak, Sri Harsh, Bharavi, Dandi, Bhatte, 
etc., still occupy an important place in the world of literature. 
The work of the Indian dramatist Bharata’s Natya Shastra 
indicates how developed the Indian theatre was. Indian 
lawgivers have produced law books which have their relevance 
even today. The excellence like this can be achieved only by 
an advanced system of education. 
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EDUCATION IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Qamaruddin 


The origins of education in medieval India can be traced, 
particularly in the case of followers of Islam, to the sayings of 
the prophet and educational activity practised in the Islamic 
world. In institutions such as Maktabs and Madarsas, a 
substantial portion of instruction revolved around the 
teachings of Quran and other religious scriptures. In a number 
of institutions, particularly those of higher learning, other 
subjects, like jurisprudence, astrology, medicine, were taught 
to students wanting to specialise in them. 


INDIGENOUS INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION 


Before the establishment of Delhi Sultanate in ap 1192 there 
institutions in India known as Gurukulas, Pathshalas, 
Ashrams, etc., which had also attracted seekers of knowledge 
from far off lands. Education was an intimate relationship 
by a religious ceremony called upanayana. India at that time 
was far ahead of many countries in the field of knowledge and 
had already made its distinguished place in philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, mathematics, etc. In some subjects like 
medicine, astronomy and mathematics Muslims had learnt 
much from India. Many Arab scientists went to Taxila in North 
India which was a great university, specialising in medicine.' 
The gurukulas were considered the ideal centres of education, 
where a person used to spend 14 years with the Guru. Banaras, 
Nadia, Mithila, Mathura, Prayag, Haridwar, Ujjain, Ayodhya, 
Madura and Tanjore were famous for their gurukulas. The 
worthwhileness of the system was widely accepted which 
produced great writers, scholars and philosophers. There was 
Tapovan system where also the child spent 14 years under a 
guru. The system, as the name suggests, kept the seekers of 
knowledge closer to nature. 

There were tols or open air schools in Nabadweep, Santipura 
and Gopalpara in West Bengal functioning for about 2500 
years. The tols were famous seats of learning and provided 
education in kavya (poetry), vyakaran (grammar), nyay 
(science of logic), smriti (code of Hindu law), Jyotish 
(astrology) and Vedantas. Here instruction was imparted orally 
and rote learning was the suitable method. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MADARSAS UNDER THE 
SULTANATE PERIOD 


The first madarsa is said to have been established by 


Mohammad Ghori in Ap 1191 at Ajmer. After the establishment 
of the Sultanate, madarsas were established and patronised 
by not only various rulers but by scholars and courtiers as 
well. Some of the prominent madarsas were Madarsa Moizzi, 
Madarsa Nasiriya, Madarsa Sultan Iltutmish, Madarsa Hauz 
Khas, Madarsa Firoz Shahi, Madarsa Humayun, Madarsa 
Khair-ul-Manzil, and Nai's fort, a madarsa near Tughlaqabad 
Firoz Shah made it an important part of his state policy to 
encourage learning and spent a considerable part of revenue 
for repair and support of madarsas and other educational 
institutions.? During his reign, Hindus were appointed to 
important government posts and Muslims attained proficiency 
in Indian languages. Firoz Shah ordered to be kept in safe 
custody a fine library of Hindu books consisting of about 
1300 volumes in Jwalamukhi temple of Nagarkot; a few of these 
were translated into Persian. To one of these he gave the title 
Dalail-i-Firoz Shahi. 

Other books on astrology and veterinary science’ were also 
translated from Sanskrit. 

Sultan Bahlolt Lodi was a man of great literary acquirements 
and founded educational institutions.* In Sikandar’s reign 
Hindus for the first time started studying Persian and within 
next 100 years fully grasped the language.* During his reign 
also books were written, compiled and translated. Argar 
Mahabedak, according to Rizqullah Mushtaqi, was translated 
into Persian under the title of Tibb-i-Sikandari.° 

Many small kingdoms contributed their own share to the 
dissemination of knowledge. Madarsas were established in 
Gulbarga, Ellichpur, Bidar, Dabul and Daulatabad. The Great 
Bahmani king Firoz was a great lover of astronomy and built 
an observatory near Daulatabad. Mahmud Gawan established 
a famous college in Bidar. There were famous seats of learning 
in Bijapur. The city is looked upon by some as a corruption of 
Vijayapur (city of victory) or Vidyapur (city of learning) which 
owes its origin to an old Hindu College of the Chalukya dynasty 
(ap 1192) The three-storeyed college building made of granite 
is very extensive and is still wonderfully perfect. With 
disappearance of Hindu kingdom, Bijapur did not cease to be 
a seat of learning. The Muslims kept up its literary and 
educational reputation.* Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(ap 1534-57) began public accounts to be kept in Hindi instead 
of Persian and appointed many Brahmins incharge of accounts 
who acquired great influence in the government.’ A part of 
royal Adil Shahi library is still found at Asari Mahal." 
According to Farishta, Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa was à 


great patron of learning. During his reign Malwa rose to be a 
great resort of literary men. He founded many madarsas in 
different parts of his kingdom and Malwa could bear a fair 
comparison with Shiraz or Samarqand in literary excellence. 
Jaunpur, under Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, was called the Shiraz of 
India due to its contribution to the progress of education. 
Likewise, there were famous madarsas in Sind, Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Multan, Bengal, and Badaun. Throughout India the 
houses of the learned men were also the centres of instruction, 
Technical education was provided to slaves and they were 
placed under master craftsmen. 

Hussain Shah of Bengal was a great patron of Bengali. He 
appointed Mahadhar Basu to translate Bhagwata Purana into 
Bengali." 


UNDER THE MUGHALS 


The process of Muslim education which had taken deeper 
roots under the Sultanate was firmly consolidated under the 
Mughals as a national system of education which benefited 
all. By the time Babar came to India in Ap 1526, emotional 
integration and educational give and take had already been 
achieved between the followers of Islam and those of other 
religions. Babar was not only a soldier statesman but a poet 
and man of letters. He and Humayun (1526-1556) introduced 
reforms in education. Babar was a scholar of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish and loved poetry which he quoted in his Tuzuk- 
i-Babari, originally written in Turkish. According to Ain-i- 
Akbari he was the author of several other books and initiated 
a kind of handwriting called Babari hand." He also rewarded 
and encouraged literary men. However, great may be Babar's 
reputation, he failed to notice heights that education in India 
had already reached when he refers to the decay of learning in 
India saying that India had no mosques, no colleges and no 
polite society. He accepted the diffusion of education as 
State responsibility. 

Humayun followed the traditions of his father. He had a 

liking for astronomy and geography and loved the company 
of learned men. Madarsas were built during his reign in Delhi 
and elsewhere. Even his famous tomb at Delhi was used as a 
madarsa. 
__ Sher Shah, whose public works made his short reign so 
illustrious, was the product of a madarsa at Jaunpur. He loved 
the company of learned men and established a madarsa at 
Narnaul. Some of the learned men of his court were Shaikh 
Abdun Nabi, Mulla Abdullah Sultanpuri (Makhdum-ul-Mulk) 
and Shaikh Alai.'4 

Akbar enjoys unique position in that he not only made 
new experiments in education and gave madarsa curriculum 
More secular colour but, in fact, made the system national. His 
reign marks a new epoch for the system of education. “We see 
in Akbar, perhaps for the first time in Muhammadan history, a 
Muslim monarch sincerely eager to further the education of 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans alike", writes N.N. Law." 
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far ahead of his age with regard to changes in the modes of 
study, curriculum and methods of teaching. From the 
establishment of the Sultanate, to the Lodis, the madarsa 
syllabus remained more or less the same. Akbar introduced 
morality, arithmetic, accounts, agriculture, geometry, 
longimetry, astronomy, geomancy, economics, the art of 
government, physics, logic, natural philosophy, divinity and 
history. The Hindus studied vyakarana, Nyaya, Vedanta and 
Patanjali.” Everyone studied according to one's requirements 
and circumstances. In addition to these healthy changes, 
Akbar multiplied the number of institutions. Non-Muslims were 
appointed as teachers in madarsas. Centres of education were 
opened in smaller places along with Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 
Madarsas established at Jaunpur, Mandua, Ahmedabad, 
Patna, Gulbarga, Golconda, Bijapur, Bidar, Lucknow, Sohali, 
Khairabad, Jais, Bilgram, Ghazipur, Badaun, Ajmer and Bihar 
Sharif deserve special mention. The promotion of education 
found its supporters among the nobility and the ulema. Akbar 
encouraged the learned by giving rewards and stipends. He 
also encouraged scientific research. Mir Fatehullah Shirazi, a 
natural scientist of his court, invented a portable screw cannon 
and a machine for cleaning gun barrels, wagon mills and multi- 
barrelled guns. This shows to what extent technology and 
skills had developed in India. Ain-i-Akbari (sixteenth century) 
had the record and drawings of these contrivances. Akbar 
brought together eminent scholars like Birbal, Raja Todar Mal, 
Abul Fazl, Faizi and Badauni. The scholarly works of this period 
included Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar Namah, Muntakhab 
ul-Twarikh, Tarikh-I-Alfi, Tabaqat-I-Akbari, etc. He adopted 
a systematic and deliberate policy of encouraging Hindu 
learning. He made generous provisions for Hindu youths to 
study their own culture in the madarsas. He encouraged them 
to participate in the discussions in Ibadat Khana, gave state 
patronage to distinguished Hindus for their proficiency in 
different fields and finally in the translation of Hindu classics 
and scriptures showing his profound appreciation of values 
of Hindu culture. These translations included Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Bhagwad Gita, Atharva Veda, Lilavati, Tajak—a 
treatise on astronomy, the Haribansa, Panchtantra, Raja 
Tarangini and Singhasan Batisi, Siddharta’s Sindhind on 
astronomy, Brahmgupta’s books on mathematics and Bij 
Ganita by Bhaskara. The revival of Brij Bhasha took place 
during Akbar’s reign under Keshava, Sur and Tulsi. 

Akbar took much delight in the collection of books for his 
library. He saw to it that new books were regularly added to 
the library and that the library was managed well and books 
classified under different heads.” 

A remarkable feature of the system of education under 
Akbar was that it tried to integrate various aspects of the life 
of the nation. It did not allow any discrimination on the basis 
of religion and thereby laid the foundations of secular 
scholastic traditions and inter-cultural synthesis in India. 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan continued the educational policy of 
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Akbar. Jahangir’s name is associated with a regulation that 
whenever a rich traveller or a well-to-do man dies without any 
heir his property be utilised for repairing of madarsas. He 
authored his memoirs Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. During his reign 
various professors of every religion had taken up abode in 
the city (Agra).'* Shah Jahan continued educational efforts of 
his father and grandfather. He, in fact, followed Akbar’s 
footsteps. He repaired madarsas. One such madarsa was 
Dar-ul-Baqa.? 

Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was proficient 
not only in Persian and Arabic but in Sanskrit as well and 
translated into Persian some of the best Sanskrit works. He 
took great interest in Hindu religion and institutions and had 
great respect for Hindu learning. He translated Upanishads 
into Persian and titled it Sirr-i-Akbar (the Great Secret). He 
also translated into Persian Bhagwad Gita, Jog Vashishtha, 
Ramayana, the Mukalamat-i-Baba Lal Das, Safinat-ul- 
Auliya, Nadir ul-Nukat, Hasant-ul-Arifin, Risala-I-Haqnuma, 
and Majma-ul-Bahrain. The character of education altogether 
changed with the change of political scenario after the 
accession of Aurangzeb to the Mughal throne in 1658. 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) reversed Akbar's policies of education. 
But he took some innovative steps in order to make education 
more effective. He abolished capital punishment, improved 
curriculum and founded some new madarsas. The famous 
curriculum, Dars-i-Nizami, was evolved during his reign 
and is named after Mulla Nizam Uddin, a scholar of 
unique and innovative teaching abilities. He took very keen 
interest in education to the extent that even the monthly 
examination results of students were reported to the emperor.” 
Madarsas were established by some private individuals, along 
with the emperor. During his reign, Sialkot became a famous 
seat of learning. Sialkot also became noted for the paper 
industry.” 

Aurangzeb was far ahead of his age as far as the 
effectiveness of education and the role of the teacher is 
concerned. Bernier records the celebrated rebuke Aurangzeb 
gave to his teacher which reflects his views regarding the role 
of the teacher and the methodology adopted by him for 
educating a prince. He said: 


Was it not incumbent on my preceptor to make me 
acquainted with the distinguishing features of every nation 
of the earth, its resources and strengths, its mode of warfare, 
its manners, religions, form of government, and where its 
interests principally consist; and by a regular course of 
historical reading, to render me familiar with the origin of 
states, their progress and decline, the events, accidents or 
errors owing to which such great changes and mighty 
revolutions have been affected? 


After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the end of the 
medieval period, Muslim rule was in decay. As a result, 
cultural and social life too was degenerating. So was the general 


decline in education. But the maktab and madarsa 
education continued as also the pathshalas and gurukulas 
till the British dominated every aspect of Indian life including 
education. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Equal importance has been given to women’s education in 
Islam. There is evidence to prove that female education was 
also cared for in medieval India. Iltutmish appointed his 
educated daughter Rasia as his successor instead of his sons. 
She discarded the veil and appeared in male dress. She was a 
patron of learning and the learned.? During her reign a 
madarsa, named Muzzi Madarsa, was founded. There are 
instances of Muslim women of ruling dynasties who displayed 
their valour and skills on the battlefield. One was Gul Bahisht 
—a slave girl of Alaudin. Chand Khatun or Chand Bibi of 
Ahmadnagar defended her kingdom against Akbar’s army as 
also Durgavati of the Gond country. Babar’s daughter 
Gulbadan Begum, a learned lady, was the author of Humayun 
Namah. Salima Sultana, the niece of Humayun, was also a 
highly educated lady and a poetess who wrote under the name 
of Makhfi (nom de plume). Akbar’s wet-nurse Maham Anaga 
was well-educated and established a famous madarsa in Delhi. 
In Akbar’s time there was provision of regular education for 
the ladies of royal household. Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir, 
was a scholar of Persian and Arabic and was able to carry on 
state administration thus indicating that she was educated 
and understood the intricacies of state affairs. Mumtaz Mahal 
was well-versed in Persian and could compose poems. 
Shahjahan’s eldest daughter, Jahan Ara, was highly educated 
and encouraged learned men with rewards. She wrote a tract 
about the Chishti saint of Ajmer of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum.” She had written her own epitaph for her 
tomb. Satiun-Nisa, a learned lady, was the tutoress of Jahan 
Ara. She was also the female Nazie to Mumtaz Mahal.” Zeb- 
un-Nisa, the eldest of five daughters of Aurangzeb, was an 
educated princess and was taught by her own father. She was 
well-versed in Persian and Arabic and was expert in calligraphy. 
Her Diwan has lately attracted a good deal of attention. She 
employed large number of poets and writers and to her are 
dedicated numerous compilations. Badar-un-Nisa, the third 
daughter of Aurangzeb, was also well-educated and was 
Hafiz-Quran.”’ 

Though the Indian ladies'under the Mughal did not attain 
academic excellence as the Muslim ladies in Spain,” education 
of princesses in India was highly encouraged. These examples 
were followed by the nobility and the higher classes 
throughout the empire. It can be concluded that during 
medieval period the education of women was encouraged and 
the Muslim ladies were not so ignorant as they are generally 
supposed to be. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATURE OF CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of madarsas as well as gurukuls was free from 
any dichotomy. These were indigenous institutions which 
were more child-centred and kept the pupils closer to nature. 
Hindu education and literature followed their own independent 
course supported by their own votaries.? The madarsa 
education system produced physicians, administrators, 
scientists and planners in addition to the Imams, Quazis, and 
Muftis, etc. Illustrious personalities like Razia Sultana, Amir 
Khusrau, Sher Shah Suri, Abul Fazl, Faizi, Birbal, Raja Todar 
Mal and Fateh Ullah Shirazi were the products of this very 
system. Muslims in their age synthesised secular and religious 
knowledge and created a curriculum which sufficed for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims alike. Though, 
madarsa syllabus was dominated by subjects like grammar, 
figh (Islamic jurisprudence), tafseer (exegesis), tasawwuf 
(mysticism), hadith (tradition of Prophet), adab (literature) 
and mantiq (logic), etc. 

Curriculum of maktabs was confined to the education of 
three Rs. And basic religious knowledge. At the madarsa 
level it included astronomy, algebra, geometry, medicine, 
accounts, agriculture, economics, administration, etc. In the 
madarsa system of education the experiences and 
observations of the medieval Muslim educationists were put 
into practice. It was a perfect system of education taking care 
more or less of all aspects of contemporary life. 

The education of arts and crafts was given special 
importance. These subjects were taught in special institutions 
as well as in karkhanas under personal care and guidance of 
the teachers, financed and managed by the state as well as 
individuals. These karkhanas were primarily manufacturing 
centres or workshops which provided training in handicrafts 
based on the modern system of apprenticeship where no 
regular admission procedure was followed, no classes were 
conducted and no fees were paid. Learning took place under 
the stern guidance and observation of the master craftsmen 
Who were famous in their own fields. 

The atmosphere in medieval educational institutions was 
based a solid guru-shishya parampara of the gurukulas with 
no indiscipline at any stage of learning. The men of learning 
Were distinguished by their humility, simplicity and devotion 
to knowledge and were expected to deliver. 
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VARIETY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Maktabs and madarsas were the two main institutions for 
imparting education. The maktab confined education to the 
three Rs and teaching of recitation of the Quran (nazira) and 
learning the Quran by heart (hafiza) along with some basic 
knowledge of religion. These were local institutions of 
elementary level, generally attached to the local mosques. The 
madarsas were higher level institutions patronised by the 
state, the members of royal family or by Amirs. Children were 
admitted to the maktabs at the age of 4 years 4 months and 4 
days and was marked by a colourful ceremony called Bismillah 
(initiation). Khangahs, dargahs and jammat khanas of the 
Sufis and the dairahs of the Mahdawis® mostly imparted 
moral and religious education based on the philosophy, beliefs 
and practices of the saints to whom they belonged but there 
was no regular schooling in any of them. In the modern sense 
these were nonformal centres of education. However, lessons 
were imparted in the havelis and deorhis of high-ranking 
government officials and the ulemas who considered it their 
sacred duty to teach. 


EXAMINATION AND AWARD OF DEGREES 


Examination was not conducted on annual or half-yearly basis. 
It was continuous, comprehensive and inbuilt and was an 
integral part of the system. Promotion to higher classes was 
based on oral examination and observation by the teacher 
based on the performance of the pupils on the completion of 
the study of a certain book or a course. Entire assessment was 
done by the teachers who taught. In indigenous institutions 
there are evidences of oral assessment and use of observation 
of the competence of the desirous students at the entry points 
of the gurukuls and Vishwavidyalayas. In the madarsas, 
Asnad (pl. of sanad, meaning a degree) were awarded at the 
annual function of the madarsa called Dastarbandi 
(honouring the students with headgears) which was just like 
the modern convocation. Here asnad of Fazil, Aalim and 
Kamil, etc., were conferred in the presence of distinguished 
gathering which was also used as an occasion for presenting 
annual report of the madarsa and for inviting donations from 
the rich and well-to-do. 
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EDUCATION OF MINORITIES 


Neerja Shukla 


The Indian Society is a multilingual and multicultural society, 
which consists of various religious, linguistic and cultural 
groups having their own identity. India has had minorities 
from times immemorial. The major linguistic groups have their 
own states, each having linguistic minority groups as well. 
Education can also be seen as a medium to preserve the culture 
and the linguistic identity of these groups. Therefore, in a 
democratic set up education of minorities acquires a special 
significance. In a pluralistic society like India which is so large 
in size it is difficult to strike a balance between the process of 
assimilation of the minorities with majority groups so that 
they do not feel isolated and recognise their identity through 
providing them the right to preserve their language, culture 
and script. The Constitution of India guarantees certain rights 
to the minorities. 

Establishing a healthy democratic equation between 
minority and majority groups is one of the crucial and 
challenging tasks in almost every part of the world. However, 
to attain the above it is essential to define the term ‘minority’ 
first and then identify ‘minority groups’. The Constitution 
of India has used the terms ‘minority/minorities’ only in 
Articles 29(1), 30, 350A and 350B and has neither defined the 
term ‘minority’ nor has either identified ‘minority groups’ or 
laid any criteria for doing so. Therefore, we have to depend on 
the works of scholars in social sciences, judicial decisions 
and other relevant sources to define the term. 


MINORITY DEFINED 


The term minority is a compound of the Latin word ‘miner’ 
and the suffix ‘ity’ which means smaller in a number of the two 
Segregations that together constitute a whole. Minority has 
also been defined as ‘a group characterised by a sense of 
Separate identity and awareness of status apart from a usually 
larger group of which it forms a part’ (Webster's Dictionary, 
1968). The Oxford English Dictionary has given a similar 
definition of minority as ‘the conditions or fact of being smaller, 
inferior or subordinate’ or as ‘a number which is less than half 
the whole number’ (Oxford English Dictionary, Vol. VI, 1933). 
All these definitions referred to one common criterion of 
Statistical number. However, sociologists and theorists have 
gone a step further and have defined minority in a much deeper 
sense. Sociologists have defined ‘minority’ on the basis of 
certain characteristics, which are commonly possessed by 
members constituting the minority. Such groups are united 


together through common interest, physical characteristics, 
traditions, customs, language, or religious faith or combination 
of all or any of these. To quote from the /nternational 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1968), ‘Contemporary 
sociologists generally define a minority as a group of people— 
differentiated from others in the same society by race, 
nationality, religion, or language—who both think of 
themselves as a differentiated group and are thought of by 
the others as a differentiated group with negative 
connotations’. Further, they are relatively lacking in power 
and hence are subjected to certain exclusions, discriminations, 
and other differential treatment. The important elements in 
this definition are a set of attitudes—those of group 
identification from within the group and those of prejudice 
from without—and a set of behaviours—those of self- 
segregation from within the group and those of discrimination 
and exclusion from without (p.365). 

Anthropologists, Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, have 
put forward a widely accepted definition of the term ‘minority 
group’. In Minorities in the New World: Six Case Studies 
(1958), they argued that ‘five characteristics identify these 
groups. First, they are relatively powerless compared with 
members of the dominant group. Second, they share distinctive 
cultural and/or physical characteristics that distinguish them 
from the dominant group. Third, their distinctive traits cause 
minority groups to become self-conscious social units. Fourth, 
an established rule of descent exists for transmitting 
membership in minority groups across generations. Fifth, 
members of minority groups tend to marry within their groups’ 
(International Encyclopaedia of Sociology, Vol. Il, 1995). 

However, most of the social scientists agree that these 
criteria cannot be accepted as equally important. Norman 
Yetman in Majority and Minority: The Dynamics of Race and 
Ethnicity in American Life (1991) argues that ‘minority group’ 
is synonymous with the term ‘subordinate’ and ‘majority 
group’ is synonymous with ‘dominant’. The implications of 
these points is that the members of a minority group can 
constitute a numerical majority in their society and majority 
group may be made a numerical minority (International 
Encyclopaedia of Sociology, 1995). 

Sociologists distinguish between racial, ethnic, religious 
and gender groups on the one hand, and minority and majority 
groups on the other. They view the latter twin concepts as 
subsuming the others. That is a majority group and a minority 
group may consist of distinct races, ethnic groups, religious 
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groups and gender groups. These various types of majority/ 
minority groups differ from each other symbolically. Thus 
racial majority/minority groups are set apart by physical 
features, ethnic majority/minority groups by their unique 
cultural attributes—religious majority/minority groups by 
unique spiritual beliefs and gender majority/minority groups 
by societal expectations of sex-linked characteristics 
(International Encyclopaedia of Sociology, 1995, p. 835). 


JUDICIAL PRONOUNCEMENT 


It was for the first time in 1957 that the Supreme Court of India 
with reference to Kerala Education Bill (1957) decided that 
any community, linguistic or religious, which is numerically 
less than 50 per cent of the entire State population may be 
regarded as a minority for purposes of Article 30(1). However, 
no clearcut directions for identifying minority community were 
provided. Following this judgement, Justice J.M. Shelat in 
Shri Krishna v. Gujarat University (1962) held that Christians 
in the State of Gujarat were minority, being numerically smaller 
throughout the State of Kerala. This criteria was followed in 
DAV College, Jullundur v. State of Punjab, 1971, Sree Jain 
Swetamber Terappanthis Vidyalaya and another v. State of 
West Bengal, 1982, and A.M. Patroni v. E.C. Kesavan, 1976. 
However, Article 29(1) of the Constitution of India says 
that ‘any section of citizens residing in the territory of India or 
any part thereof, having a distinct language, script or culture 
of its own shall have the right to conserve the same’. To quote 
from Article 30(1) ‘all minorities, whether based on religion or 
language, shall have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice’. One would agree that 
defining minorities on the basis of religion and language is 
easier than defining them on the basis of culture as culture 
has much wider connotation. Therefore, minorities can be 
classified primarily under two categories—linguistic and 
religious minorities. In the words of Shri Jagarmohan Reddy, 
J., speaking for the Supreme Court in the DAV College, 
Jullunder v. State of Punjab (1971), “A linguistic minority 
for the purpose of Article 30(1) is one which must at least 
have a separate spoken language. It is not necessary that 
language should also have a distinct script, there are in this 
country, some languages which have no script of their own, 
but nevertheless those sections of the people who speak that 
language will be a linguistic minority entitled to the protection 
of Article 30(1) what would be the referral point for determining 
linguistic minorities." Reflecting on this issue Saikia C. 
speaking for the Court in the Jugal Kishore Kedia v. State of 
Assam, observed, *A linguistic minority for the purpose of 
Article 30(1) is to be determined with reference to the language 
spoken by the community and not reference to any other 
language which the community wants its children to study'. 
M.P. Jain (1972) has mentioned three major basic problems 
faced by the linguistic minorities which are: (i) The claim that 
education be imparted in their mother tongue; (ii) Uses of 


minority language in administration; and (iii) Problem of 
representation of the minorities in the State Services. As per 
Article 350A of the Constitution, it shall be the endeavour of 
every State and every local authority within the State to provide 
adequate facilities for instructions in the mother tongue at 
primary stage to children belonging to linguistic minority 
groups. On the second issue Article 347 says that on a demand 
being made in that behalf, the President may, if he is satisfied 
that a substantial proportion of the population of a State desire 
the use of any language spoken by them to be recognised by 
the State, direct that such language shall also be officially 
recognised throughout that State or any part thereof for such 
purposes as he may specify. Regarding the third problem a 
policy has been adopted that language will not be a barrier for 
this purpose. Religion, while on one hand unifies people, on 
the other hand, it creates distances between two persons or 
groups of persons. The main basis to identify ‘minorities based 
on religions' is the adherence to one of the many religions. 
Therefore, no section or class of a religion, according to V.S. 
Deshpande, J., in Arya Samaj Educational Trust, Delhi v. 
Director of Education, Delhi Administration (1976), can ever 
be referred to as a minority as 'same religious denominations 
have sought to have themselves judicially recognised as a 
separate religion, independent from Hinduism, so as to be 
entitled to be treated as minority for the purpose of the 
Constitutional protection secured under Article 30’. 

It may be pointed out that the courts are not unanimous in 
their approach while dealing with such claims as is evident in 
Dipendra Nath v. State of Bihar (1963), Janki Prasad v. 
State (1974), M.C. Bandopadhyay v. State of West Bengal, 
and Gandhi H.U.M. Vidyalaya v. Director of Education 
(1977). However, Bhrigu Nath Pandey (2000) has observed, 
*We can say that the courts should strictly confine to the 
benefit of Art. 30(1) to the well-defined religious minorities, 
which existed at the time of framing of the Constitution. 
Religious determinations ought not be allowed to prevail as 
religions and should not be confounded as separate religion’. 
He has further said that, "The legal nature of minorities in 
India can be approached from two view points, one approach 
is integrative. It is made in the spirit of Article 51A(e) of the 
Constitution “to promote harmony and the spirit of common 
brotherhood among all the people of India transcending 
religious, linguistic and regional or sectional diversities". This 
will emphasise the unity in spite of diversity in the country. It 
will recognize that the fundamental rights of religion, language 
and culture are available to all and while they are guaranteed 
to the minorities also they are not to be used to disrupt the 
common brotherhood transcending religious, linguistic and 
cultural diversities. The other approach is to emphasise the 
identity of a minority. The more identity is emphasised the 
more it looks like separatism. This separatist approach is 
contrary to Article 51A(e) of the Constitution. It is the 
Integrative approach rather than the separatist one which 
should be preferred’ (pp. 58-59). 


It is important to note that a minority in one part of the 
country could be majority in other areas. Hindus, who 
constituted over 82 per cent of the country’s population, are 
in minority in Jammu and Kashmir, Nagaland and some of the 
North-East States. 

So far as India is concerned, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains 
are considered to be within the ambit of Hinduism. According 
to census of 1991, the religion-wise break-up of the population 
was: Hindus 672.6 million (82.41 per cent of total), Muslims 
96.2 million (11.67 per cent), Christians 18.9 million (2.32 per 
cent), Sikhs 16.3 million (1.99 per cent), Buddhists 6.3 million 
(0.77 per cent), Jains 3.4 million (0.41 per cent), others 3.5 million 
(0.43 per cent). The government has notified five communities, 
namely Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Buddhists and 
Zoroastrians as minorities of the national level. As per census 
of 1991, together the minority groups constitute 17.17 per cent 
of total population of the country. 

Thus, we see that India’s ethnic, linguistic and regional 
complexity clearly sets it apart from other countries. The 
population estimated at 1,027,015,247 in 2001 is not only 
immense but also has been highly varied throughout history, 
its systems of values have always encouraged diversities. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MINORITIES 


Right to equality, right to freedom of religion and cultural and 
educational rights are those which are directly concerned with 
the problems of minorities. Right to equality refers to 
prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, etc., equality of opportunity in public services and 
abolition or untouchability. Right to freedom of religion has 
been accepted as a fundamental right. Regarding cultural and 
educational rights of minorities, the Advisory Committee 
framed for this purpose the following recommendations: 


(i) Minorities in every unit shall be protected in respect 
of their language, script and culture, and no laws or 
regulations may be enacted that may operate 
oppressively or prejudicially in this respect. 

Gi) No minority, whether based on religion, community or 

language, shall be discriminated against in regard to 

admission into the State educational institutions, nor 
shall any religious instruction be compulsorily imposed 
on them. 

(a) All minorities, whether based on religion, 
community or language, shall be free in any unit 
to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice. 

(b) The State shall not, while providing State-aid to 
schools, discriminate against schools under the 
management of minorities whether based on 
religion, community or language. 


(ii 
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The safeguards for the minorities mentioned in our 
Constitution can be divided into two domains. The common 
domain contains safeguards, which are applicable to all citizens 
separate domain are applicable to minorities only. Massey 
(1998) has consolidated all these safeguards as follows: 


L Common Domain 


Besides recognising the truth of ‘the rich heritage of our 
composite culture’, our Constitution has fully provided a 
definite space in the Constitution for both the ‘domains’, i.e. 
‘common’ as well as ‘separate’. In Part III of the Constitution, 
which deals with the fundamental rights, it has divided these 
rights very clearly into two parts: the rights, which fall in the 
‘common domain’ and the rights, which go to the ‘separate 
domain’. In the ‘common domain’ come the provisions of 
Articles 14, 15, 16 and 17 which provide for the different facets 
of the right to equality. Then comes certain freedoms made 
available to all the citizens—Article 19(1), followed by the 
right to life, personal liberty and freedom of religion, is 
provided under Articles 21, 25, 26, 27 and 28, respectively. 


IL Separate Domain 


In the separate domain come two different kinds of minority 
rights. First, such right is open to all the citizens, who form 
minorities in different parts of the country and the protection 
of their interests are protected under Articles 29 and 30. The 
former guarantees every citizen residing in the territory of 
India or any part thereof, having distinct language, script or 
culture of it shall have the right to conserve the same. And 
that such citizens shall not be denied admission into any 
educational institution maintained by the State or receive aid 
out of the State funds, whereas Article 30 guarantees freedom 
to all minorities to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice. ' 

The Constitution also gives a right to minorities for 
instruction in mother tongue at primary education stage in 
Article 350A to get adequate facilities for instruction in the 
mother tongue at the primary stage of education. The President 
of India is given power to issue such directions to any State, 
as he considers necessary or proper and for securing the 
provisions of such facilities. The Constitution further provides 
for Special Officer for linguistic minorities to be appointed by 
the President to investigate matters relating to the safeguards 
provided for linguistic minorities under this Constitution and 
report to the President upon those matters at such intervals 
as the President may direct, and the President shall cause all 
such reports laid before each House of Parliament and send to 
the Government of the States concerned. 

The National Commission for Minorities treated secondary 
education differently from the education at the primary stage, 
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and did not recommend for the Constitutional recognition of 
the right to have instruction in the mother tongue at the 
secondary school stage. Résolution of the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference on 16 November 1961 desired that: (a) If there are 
40 pupils in a school or 10 in a classroom desirous of being 
instructed at the primary level in their mother tongue, teaching 
will have to be done by appointing one teacher; (b) All modern 
Indian languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule and 
English be used as medium of instruction at the secondary 
level. It also desired that the Central Government should 
prepare model textbooks both for primary and secondary 
stages, and that the State Governments should undertake the 
production of these textbooks instead of leaving it to private 
enterprises. 

In a significant ruling on 31 October 2002, A Bench of 
eleven Judges headed by Chief Justice B.N. Kirpal of the 
Supreme Court said that the words ‘of their choice’ in 
Article 30(1) ‘indicate that even professional educational 
institutions would be covered by Article 30’. While specifying 
who constitutes a minority, the Bench said, “The linguistic 
and religious minorities have to be considered on the basis of 
States and the population therein as the States were 
reorganised on the basis of language’. This is the first time 
that the Court had delineated the parameters for defining the 
term ‘minority’ so far as its application in the field of education 
is concerned. While overruling two of its landmark judgements 
delivered within the last 10 years, the Court upheld the basic 
ratio of its verdict in the St Stephen’s College case of 1992 and 
scrapped the 50 per cent quota it had then granted to the 
government-aided minority institutions to admit the 
candidates of their choice, ruling that ‘rigid percentage cannot 
be stipulated. It has to be left to the authorities to prescribe a 
reasonable percentage having regard to the type of institution, 
population and educational needs of the minorities’. The Court 
also declared as unconstitutional the scheme laid out by it in the 
Unni Krishnan case of 1993 to check capitation fee in all private 
medical and engineering colleges, be they minority or not. 

The 1 1-Judges Bench included Chief Justice Kirpal, Justice 
V.N. Khare, Justice G.B. Pattanaik, Justice S. Rajendra Babu, 
Justice S.S.M. Guadri, Justice Rama Pal, Justice S.N. Variava, 
Justice K.G. Balakrishnan, Justice P. Venkatarama Reddy, 
Justice Ashok Bhan and Justice Arijit Pasayat. 


THE POLICY 


India needs an educational system, which suited its 
multicultural and pluralistic nature. It was but natural that the 
education policy of the country was developed keeping in 
view the basic composition of the Indian society. The 
Programme of Action for the National Policy of Education 
(1992) has spelt out a series of short-term, medium-term and 
long-term programmes and has emphasised on close and 
extensive monitoring of the same. These measures are as 
follows: 


Short-term Measures 
These measures include the following: 


e Imparting technical skills through 41 community 
polytechnics 

e Coaching classes scheme to cover more minority 
concentration areas 

e Evaluation of textbooks from the stand-point of 
national integration 

@ Orientation programmes for principals/managers and 
teachers of minority educational institutions 

e Crash programme of school improvement in minority 
concentration areas 

€ Scheme of Resource Centres to be extended to minority 
educational institutions 

e Proper monitoring machinery to be set up at the Centre 
and States 

e Appointment of regional language teachers in Urdu 
medium schools in States 

€ Awakening among Muslims to run and manage their 
institutions with academic excellence 

e Women Community Polytechnics to be set up in 
minority concentration areas on priority basis 

e Implementation of guidelines for recognition of minority 
managed educational institutions 

@ Special attention should be paid to the minority 
concentration areas in locating schools to have access 
in matters of admission 

e Appointment of Urdu teachers in all Kendriya 
Vidyalayas and Navodaya Vidyalayas located in 
minority concentration areas 

e Number of students belonging to educational 
backward minority to determine the appointment of 
Urdu teachers and establishment of Urdu medium 
schools 

e In the schemes of Operation Blackboard, Adult 
Education and Nonformal Education where Urdu has 
been neglected should be given due importance. 


Medium-term Measures 


e Centrally Sponsored/Central Scheme of area Intensive 
Programme for Educationally Backward Minorities in 
the light of revised NPE (1986) and the POA and the 
recommendations of other expert bodies. 

e Centrally Sponsored/Central Scheme of Modernisation 
of Madrasa Education by the introduction of Science, 
Mathematics and English/Hindi. 

e Establishment of Madrasa Boards in the States to look 
after the education of the minorities. 

€ Appointment of Urdu teachers in the States where Urdu 
is spoken by a substantial number of people for 
effective implementation of the Three-Language 


Formula as envisaged in the 1968 Policy, NPE (1986) 
and the Revised NPE (1992) 

e A Centrally Sponsored/Central Scheme of Language 
Teachers 

e Publication and timely availability of Urdu textbooks 
for primary and secondary classes on priority basis. 

e Establishment of an Urdu Open University with a view 
to cater to the needs of the Urdu speaking people. 

e All programmes of Minorities Education should be 
given wide publicity through Radio, TV, Newspapers, 
etc. 

e The Bureau for Promotion of Urdu should also be 
directed to publish/bring out textbooks for primary and 
secondary classes. 

e ^ Centrally Sponsored/Central Scheme should be 
devised to cater to the minorities in urban slums. 

e Protection of the constitutional rights of the minorities 
in respect of opening and administration of institutions, 
admissions, etc., as defined in Articles 29, 30 and 350-A. 

e Provision for Urdu medium sections in the existing 
secondary schools along with regional language as a 
medium. 

e Release of grants to minority institutions on a quarterly 
basis. 

€ Incentive scheme to encourage States achieving the 
targets in respect of Minorities Education. 

€ Provision/construction of girls hostels in schools and 
colleges for the educationally backward minorities. 

e Setting up of ITIs in minority concentration areas. 


Long-Term Programmes 


(a) Early Childhood Care and Education Centres 


e To set up Early Childhood Education Centre 
in Primary Schools. SUPW should also be introduced 
in such schools. State Governments will also be 
encouraged to start their own programmes in ECCE. 


(b) Primary Education 


9 Institutional system should be set up for compilation 
of statistical information required by Commissioner for 
Linguistic Minorities. 

€ Sanctioning and appointment of linguistic minority 
teachers’ posts and delegation of powers to District 
Collectors. 

€ Survey on availability of textbooks and setting up of 
printing facilities in minority languages. 

€ Survey on availability of teacher-training facilities for 
teachers in minority languages. 

9 Utilise 15 per cent of the curricular time for training in 
local crafts/trades and to arrange evening classes for 
children of artisans/agricultural labourers. 
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(c ) Middle and Higher Secondary Education 


@ At present the NCERT has a scheme for in-service 
training from minority institution teachers in Science, 
Mathematics, Social Sciences, English and Career 
Guidance. This facility should be extended through 
SCERTs and other resource centres and State career 
guidance institutions also. 

e NCERT has a scheme for orientation courses for 
managers and principals of minority institutions. This 
facility should be extended through SCERTs. 

e Scheme for appointment of regional language 
teachers in minority institutions for national 
integration and implementation of the Three- Language 
Formula. 

€ Scheme of remedial coaching in minority-managed 
educational institutions. 

e Computer Literacy in school education in minority- 
managed educational institutions. 


(d) Higher Education 


e In the higher education sector, educational trusts, 
foundations and non-governmental organisations to 
be supported and strengthened to the needs of 
educationally backward minorities. 


(e) Vocational and Technical Education 


e Provision for vocational courses in higher secondary 
schools specially catering to educationally backward 
minorities and all programmes on technical and 
vocational education included in the policy, minority- 
run institutions. 

e Setting up Crafts Training Institutes in identified 
minority artisan concentration blocks with 80 seats for 
artisans' children. 


(f) Women's Education 


e Opening of girls schools, appointment of lady teachers, 
opening of girls hostels and providing of incentives 
like mid-day meals, uniforms, etc., for educationally 
minorities. 

e Setting up of Production-cum-Training Centres for 
crafts with women instructors. 


(g) Voluntary Effort in Adult Education and Early 


Childhood Education 


e Orientation courses for professionals from minority 
communities attaching one centre to all minority 
institutions to create awareness of these schemes and 
to train supervisors for multiplier effort. 
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(h) Libraries, Reading Rooms and Extension Works 


€ Scheme for encouraging setting up of libraries, reading 
rooms, etc., in minority areas. 


(i) Scheme for Scholarships 


@ Scheme for scholarships for weaker sections on merit- 
cum-means basis, fee exemption/fee concession for 
artisans’ children and other weaker sections; such help 
could be routed through Voluntary Agencies of All 


ORGANISATIONAL AND MANAGEMENT ISSUES 


(i) Benchmark survey and Research Studies 


@ Arrangement of Benchmark Survey and periodical 
surveys to assess the increase in literacy and in 
educational attainments; schemes for periodical 
research studies to improve the effectiveness of 
remedial measures in minority concentration areas. 


(ii) Association of Educationally Backward Minorities with 
Boards of Education and other Advisory Bodies 


@ Association of Educationally Backward Minorities 
with various Education Boards and Advisory 
Committees at Central and State levels. 


(iii) Monitoring Arrangements 


* Creation of a Cell in the Central and State Education 
Departments for monitoring implementation of 
programmes for educationally backward minorities. 


(iv) Review and Evaluation 


* Departmental review and evaluation by an outside 
agency of all minority education programmes every 
year. 


SCHEMES FOR MINORITIES 


The following schemes and measures have been planned by 
the Government for education of minorities: 


(a) Area Intensive Programme for Educationally Backward 
Minorities 


This Central scheme was launched in May 1993 with the 
objective of providing basic infrastructure and facilities in 


areas of concentration of educationally backward minorities 
which do not have adequate provisions for elementary and 
secondary education. 


(b) Scheme of Modernisation of Madatsa Education 


This scheme was also initiated in 1993-94 with a view to 
encourage traditional institutions like Madatsas and Maktabs 
to introduce Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, Hindi and 
English in their curriculum. Recently computer education has 
also been introduced in Urdu medium girls schools. 


(c) Scheme of Coaching Classes for Educationally 
Backward Minorities 


This was introduced by UGC for competitive examinations in 
1984 and revamped in March 1992. The scheme is currently 
being implemented in 21 universities and 33 colleges. 


(d) Community Polytechnics 


As part of implementation of the 15-point programme, 
community polytechnics were established in all 41 minority 
concentration districts by the end of financial year 1990-91. 


(e) Training of Minority Educational Institution Personnel 


NCERT has trained 450 principals and 950 teachers of minority- 
managed schools in subject areas of English, Science, 
Mathematics, Vocationalisation of Education and Educational 
Evaluation. 


(f) National Council for Promotion of Urdu 


National Council for Promotion of Urdu language was set up 
on 20 June 1994 under the Chairmanship of Minister of Human 
Resource Development. 


(g) Externally Assisted Basic Education Projects 


Externally assisted basic education projects like District Primary 
Education Programme, Lok Jumbish, etc. have laid special 
emphasis on education of minorities by identifying their special 
requirements and preparing teachers to face the challenge. 


(h) Total Literacy Campaigns 


The total literacy campaigns have been sanctioned in a large 
number of minority concentration districts. 


(i) Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


This programme is a programme being implemented by 
Government of India to reach all children including those from 
minorities through district-specific programmes. 


A 15-point programme of the Prime Minister of India was 
developed for the welfare of minorities and the progress made 
by various States and organisations under these points is 
monitored by the Government of India. This programme covers 
various subjects like communal riots and social harmony, 
economic development, educational development, and various 
other important measures to ensure welfare of minorities in 
India 


SCHEMES OF MINISTRY OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
AND EMPOWERMENT 


The following are the schemes formulated by Ministry of 
Social Justice and Empowerment for the development of 
muinonties: 


(i) National Commission for Minorities (NCM) was 
constituted on 17 May 1983 for monitoring the working 
of Constitutional safeguards and other development 
measures. 

(ii) Pre-examination coaching scheme is being implemented 
for candidates belonging to weaker sections of 
minorities. 


The appointment of a High-powered Study Committee and 
its work and establishment of a Minority Education Cell on 15 
July 1998 are two very significant steps to ensure awareness 
about minority rights and their educational rights and access 
to quality education. The NCM has also framed issues for 
guidance in 1986 on the basis of judicial decisions for the 
determination of the status of minority, their recognition and 
related matters. These guidelines are classified under the 
following heads (Massy, 1998): 


* Determination of minority character of an educational 
institution 

* Objects of establishment of minority educational 
institutions 

è Fulfilments of statutory requirements for seeking 
recognition 

* Medium of instruction in minority educational 
institutions 

* Constitution of governing bodies in minority 
educational institutions 

* Disciplinary control over staff in minority educational 
institutions 

* Admission of students in minority educational 
institutions 

e Appointment of teachers in minority educational 
institutions 


NATIONAL MINORITIES AND THEIR PROFILES 


Massey (1998) has studied the profile of National Minorities 
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of India. A report brought out by him as a part of the studies 
in educational and socio-economic problems of the minorities 
in India gives an educational profile of National Minorities. 
The five National Minorities currently according to 1991 
Census form 16.16 per cent (143,959,968 persons) of the total 
population in our country. Among these national minorities 
the Muslims are the largest and the Parsis smallest. As these 
problems of minorities are different in nature, therefore, their 
profiles are given separately. 


L Muslims 


The Muslims according to 1991 census constitute 12.12 per 
cent of the population of the country (101,596,057 in number). 
It is noticed that the concentration of Muslim population is 
more in rural areas as compared to urban areas. The role of 
education in the development of a community is vital. 
However, due to lack of authentic data, it is difficult to draw an 
all-India picture of the state of education of the Muslim 
community. The census data on education and on socio- 
economic parameter is not cross-tabulated on the parameter 
of religion. As such, only an assessment of the situation can 
be made on some sample survey having been conducted on 
localised basis in some districts/states. The position emerges 
on the basis of some sample surveys. 

The National literacy figure, based on 1991 census gives 
an indication of the state of literacy amongst the Muslims. 
The male literacy rate is 64.13 out of which it is 81.0 in rural 
areas and it is 81.0 in urban areas.. The female literacy rate is 
39.29. It is 30.3 in the case of rural and 63.9 per cent in the case 
of urban area. 


I. Christians 


Christians constitute a total of 196.40 lakh population in India 
out of which 134.85 lakhs, live in rural areas. In 1981 the 
survey conducted by the Diocese of Chandigarh showed that 
in the case of Christians of Gurdaspur district only 15 per cent 
men were literate and only 5 per cent to 2 per cent women were 
literate. As per another survey conducted jointly by the 
Christian Institute of Religious Study, Patiala and District 
Memorial Centre, Amristar only 31 per cent Christians were 
literate as against the Punjab literacy rate of 57.14 per cent and 
the National literacy rate 52.11 per cent (Census 1991). In 1998 
a survey was conducted in Haryana, Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh by the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society by Rev. Vidyasagar and Dr Kudip Thakur Das 
which has given the overall education profile of rural Christians 
which shows that there is 22 and 14 per cent male and female 
literacy rate, respectively. 

The results of the surveys mentioned above conducted on 
north-west Indian Christians are applicable for most of other 
States in India, except Kerala and north-east Indian States, 
viz. Mizoram, Meghalaya and Nagaland. 
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The total population of Sikhs in India is 162.60 lakh out of 
which 127.68 lakhs are in Punjab. They constitute about 1.94 
per cent of the total population in India (Census 1991). The 
presence of Sikh population in the States of Haryana, Delhi, 
UT of Chandigarh, and Rajasthan is reasonable. The State of 
Punjab has the highest population, which is 62.95 per cent. In 
the other States their number is not significant. Among the 
Sikhs there is a small percentage that belong to lower castes 
and are also educationally backward (Massey, 1998). Education 
in Sikhism means the development and integration of human 
personality. The education or knowledge is treated as the third 
eye through which an individual can see in and outside. 
Education aims at widening the wisdom horizon of a person 
for development of spiritual tendencies. It aims at making a 
person good and spiritual. Guru Nanak has said, ‘By the Guru’s 
grace man dwells on the Lord’s knowledge and reading and 
studying it, gathers glory’. Bhagat Kabir has also said that to 
instruct his mind, man ought to study divine knowledge to 
some extent. Guru Angad Dev took interest in imparting 
education to the Sikhs. Even today, Gurudwaras teach Punjabi 
to Sikh youths. The Sikh Gurus taught Gurumukhi to their 
followers so that they could read and understand Gurbani 
enshrined in the holy Granth Sahab. 

During the eighteenth century, education facilities to Sikhs 
were not readily available, but during the nineteenth century 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh started a few schemes. twentieth 
century played a significant role in Sikh learning. There were 
a few of the missionary institutions to teach Sikhism in and 
outside India. Guru Nanak Dev University and Punjabi 
University were opened at Amritsar and Patiala, respectively. 
A number of Khalsa institutions have also been opened in 
foreign countries to impart education and also to teach Sikh 
code of conduct. Many Gurudwaras also have schools to 
teach youngsters Punjabi and Sikh way of life. 


IV. Buddhists 


The total number of Buddhists in the country is 63.7 lakh and 
constitutes 0.76 per cent of the total population. There are 10 
districts in the country where Buddhist populations were over 
20 per cent. However, the concentration of Buddhists is in the 
States of Arunachal Pradesh, Sikkim, Mizoram, Maharashtra, 
Tripura and Himachal Pradesh. The Buddhists of Scheduled 
Caste origin are poor as well as educationally backward, Large 
majority of such Buddhists is in Maharashtra and Uttar 
Pradesh (Massey, 1998). 

Over the years, the people and the Government of India 
have supported Buddhists particularly in the field of education 
including financial assistances and building and provided 
dedicated and experienced Indian teachers to their schools. 
Buddhists had their own education system, which was entirely 


based on different principles. Buddhists never believed in 
caste distinctions rather than in equality of all men. 
Establishment of large-scale monastic universities like Nalanda, 
Vallabhi, Vikramshila, Jaggadala, etc., attracted thousands of 
teachers and students, though these universities started as 
training grounds for monks, but later on they were developed 
into seats of culture and learning. Students had to learn by 
heart dhamma and Vinaya and at the end of learning, there 
used to be a ceremony of paravarna, on the last day of 
varsavas. The remnants of this Buddhist practice remains even 
now in the form of Kojagiri ‘in Maharashtra and by other 
names in other areas like Pujagiri' in West Bengal. People of 
all castes were admitted to Buddhist Sangha and in Buddhist 
centres of learning. The system had unrestricted freedom to 
argue, to dispute and debate and each was expected to think 
reason and decide for himself all means of vinaya and dhamma. 


V. Parsis 


The Parsis (Zoroastrian community) lived in India for about 
1200 years. In 1961, their population was 76,383 and they 
primarily live in Maharashtra and Gujarat. Over 85 per cent of 
them live in Mumbai. This community is economically and 
educationally well-off but their identity and rights deserve 
utmost protection (Massey, 1998). 

The education movement for Parsis began in 1849. Parsi 
schools since then have been multiplied, but other schools 
and colleges are also frequented. In 1854, they started the 
‘Parsis Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund’ which succeeded in 
opening schools and charitable institutions among their poor 
Trani brothers. 

All the above minority groups have opened their own 
schools at various places, which are run by them. However, 
their children are also attending mainstream schools along 
with children belonging to other communities. 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS RELATED WITH 
EDUCATION OF MINORITIES 


Education in a multiculture society has to face a number of 
challenges, which result from social change and the desire to 
bring all the members of the society together to form a cohesive 
society. These challenges have a large range from 
institutionalisation of education to mainstreaming and 
modernisation. However, the whole process is a difficult one 
as there is always a group of traditional thinkers whose very 
existence is challenged by any such change. Nevertheless, 
the issues and problems related with education of minorities 
arise from three different groups—the educators and policy 
makers, majority of the general public and the minorities. Some 
of the important concerns and issues related with education 
of minorities are as follows: 


Dimensions of diversity 


Education of minorities cannot be viewed in isolation. It has a 
reference point, i.e., education of majority. In fact, there is 
nothing like majority. It is the social context that makes a group 
majority. The most important differences between minorities 
derive from their absolute numbers, concentration in a given 
area and their relative numbers as part of the total population. 
A second set of differences is socio-cultural. It is generally 
concerned with the way the members of the minority relate to 
each other (Churchill, 1983). It has been observed that usually 
the problems related with education of minorities exist in areas 
where there is a concentration of minorities. India has 41 
minority concentration districts, in which minority 
concentration blocks have also been identified. Minority 
language groups residing in these areas are concerned with 
the issue of preserving their language, culture and religion 
and they look for educational institutions with a specific 
curriculum to meet these demands. Thus, availability of such 
institutions located in the specific area becomes an important 
issue for providing education to minority groups. 


Cultural Isolation 


Isolation is a social phenomenon. The present education 
system addresses itself to diversified needs of children 
studying in a school. However, at times children belonging to 
minority cultural groups are not in a position to appreciate the 
content of a book, which is usually developed, keeping in 
mind the children belonging to majority groups. Though the 
experience of children of minority groups differs from that of 
children from majority groups that creates a gap between their 
understanding of some subjects like language and social 
sciences, in providing a rich opportunity to learn together 
and develop a vision, which is helpful in building a cohesive 
society, thus contribute to building of a strong nation. Here in 
this type of situation the role of a teacher becomes more 
challenging as he/she is expected to refer to various cultural 
differences existing in a society. 


Learning Deficit due to Mother Tongue Deprivation 


Education through mother tongue has been emphasised both 
by the Kothari Commission (1964—66) and the National Policy 
on Education (1986, 1992) and its Programme of Action. This 
acquires special significance in case of children from linguistic 
minorities studying in common schools which if not addressed 
in time through specially designed linguistic interventions 
results in learning deficit. Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore has listed ‘a little over 400 languages, 
with immunerable dialects, sociolects, registers and style’ 
(Pattanayak, 1976) out of which 58 are used in education 
(Pattanayak, 1981). UNESCO (1953) has also acknowledged 
that the mother tongue was the best medium for education at 
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least during elementary education. Bilingualism or 
multilingualism is an essential component of education of 
linguistic minorities to preserve and strengthen identity, equal 
participation and democracy and it would be desirable for the 
educational institutions to enable all minority children to 
become multilingual. According to Tove Skutnabb-Kangas 
(2002), educational results of minority groups all over the world 
are in most cases worse than that of majority groups. 


Regardless of which indicators for success we use, 
minority children and young people as a group are over- 
represented on the negative side language tests, school 
marks, classes for educationally retarded, degree of further 
education, dropouts at every level (pushouts is a more 
adequate term), and unemployment after schooling. Other 
indicatives may be more culture-specific but they are 
equally alarming (p. 58). 


Role of Curriculum in Education of Minorities 


Curriculum plays an important role in education of minorities. 
Curriculum development is a process which takes into account 
the ideologies and educational priorities of a country. The 
educational demands and the requirements of minority groups, 
the composition of a multicultural society may also play an 
important role in determining the curricular requirements. All 
the minority groups of a society do not react to the curriculum 
in the same way. Some may opt to follow the same curriculum, 
which is prescribed for others and is followed in a common 
school but may like to follow a different curriculum to preserve 
their own culture, language and traditions. However, there are 
no two opinions about the role curriculum has to play in 
promoting national integration and respect for each other in 
order to build a cohesive society. The instructional programme 
and the instructional materials have to be devoid of all sorts 
of prejudices and attitudinal barriers to suit the requirements 
of a healthy and open society. The identity of each group 
needs to be respected. 

Knowledge about history, traditions, culture and language 
of minorities has to be included in the curriculum followed in 
schools. This will make schools places where children from 
various races, castes and creed to live together and learn 
together in order to develop mutual respect and understanding 
of each other. 


Utilisation of Educational Resources 


It is important for the development and participations of the 
minority groups to participate in the general educational 
programmes and derive benefits from them. However, it has 
been noticed that the institutions established by minority 
groups do not participate in educational programmes for the 
fear of losing their identity. The policy of non-discrimination 
and the principles of equity and equality demand that all the 
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citizens of India should get equal opportunity and partnership 
in educational endeavours and policy making. Not only this, 
underutilisation of funds available under various schemes 
aimed at educational development of minorities reflects non- 
interest of minority groups to utilise the services. They, at 
times, perceive these schemes as hindrance in the way of 
achieving their educational objectives and goals. The 
Programme of Action (POA, 1992) envisaged school 
improvement programme with an “inbuilt mechanism for 
covering minority concentration areas with the on-going 
programmes of Operation Blackboard, Non-formal Education 
and District Institute of Education and Training to be 
implemented on priority basis' (p. 19). The POA also envisaged 
opening of girls hostels, appointment of Urdu knowing 
teachers in schools, appointment of regional language- 
knowing persons in Urdu medium schools, development of a 
scheme for introduction of science, mathematics, English, 
Hindi, etc., in traditional institutions purely on voluntary basis, 
introduction of educational programmes with a vocational bias 
in educational institutions for educationally backward minority 
concentrated areas and incentives to be given in the form of 
free-ships, stipends and uniforms to poor minority students. 
All these interventions are aimed at ensuring maximum 
utilisation of resources for strengthening education for 


Bilingualism and Multilingualism 


Bilingualism and multilingualism should not be seen as a 
barrier in promoting education for all. It has its own positive 
role to play in development of a cohesive society. Importance 
of learning through mother tongue (or the language of the 
group) has been widely accepted. Besides their own language 
children are expected to learn the national language and one 
more language to facilitate communications and exchange of 
ideas with members of other groups speaking different 
languages. Introduction of three-language formula is a good 
step in this direction. The National Framework for School 
Education (2000) developed by National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) has also 
supported it. To quote ‘Even about four decades after the 
formulation of ‘Three-Language Formula’, it is yet to be 
effectively implemented in true spirit. Despite all the changes 
in the socio-economic scenario, market pressures and the 
behaviour pattern of the Indian youth, the three-language 
formula still remains relevant’ (p. 50). Further, ‘Every child’s 
mother tongue or regional language has to be taught right 
from the first standard. In the case where the children’s home 
language is different from the school language or the regional 
language, gradual and smooth transition to the regional 
language is to be effected within a reasonable time at the 
primary stage itself’ (p. 51). Adequate measures to implement 
the policy directives have to be taken to ensure that all children 
are benefited by it. 


Capacity Building and Training Programmes for Teachers, 
Managers and Administrators of Minority Run Institutions 


Teachers and other educational administrators of minority run 
institutions are usually not covered in various programmes of 
teacher preparation. It is important that the teachers of 
traditional institutions are trained in the pedagogy of teaching 
various subjects and are given insights into integrating 
knowledge of modern subjects with the knowledge of 
traditional subjects so that they not only become aware of 
reforms in pedagogy but are also able to appreciate their own 
biases and modify them. It is important that this teacher training 
includes specific information about the cultures of minority 
and majority groups and the dynamics of appreciating each 
other’s culture. All teacher-training programmes have to focus 
on development of a school and classroom climate of mutual 
respect and trust, collaboration and participation to facilitate 
exchange of ideas, removal of biases and prejudices and 
appreciation of values. Once this is integrated with classroom 
practices, it shall provide support to healthy living. 


MINORITIES AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


“Emerging slowly, but I believe surely, is an international norm 
against the violent repression of minorities that will and must 
take precedence over concerns of State sovereignty. It is a 
principle that protects minorities—and majorities—from gross 
violations . . .. The rights and ideals the United Nations exists 
to protect are those of its peoples .... No government has the 
right to hide behind national sovereignty in order to violate 
the human rights or fundamental freedom of its people. 
Whether a person belongs to the minority or the majority, that 
person’s human rights and fundamental freedoms are sacred.... 
This developing international norm will pose fundamental 
challenges to the United Nations.’ (Statement by Kofi Annan, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to the Fifty-fifth Session 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 25-31 May 1999). 

Minority protection is based on four basic principles, viz., 
protection of existence, non-exclusion, non-discrimination and 
non-assimilation of the groups concerned. 

By its Resolution 47/135, the United Nations General 
Assembly proclaimed in 1992 the Declaration on the Rights of 
Persons belonging to National or Ethnic, Religious and 
Linguistic Minorities. The purpose of the Declaration was 
advancing human rights and the principles of the UN Charter. 
The Declaration builds on but adds to the rights contained in 
the International Bill of Human Rights and other human rights 
instruments by strengthening and clarifying and those rights, 
which make it possible for persons belonging to minorities, to 
preserve and develop their group identity. The rights of 
persons belonging to minorities are included under Article 2. 
It also explains the duties of the States in Articles 1, 4 and 5. 

Broadly these Articles on the one hand impose certain 
obligations on the States which include, to protect the 


existence and the national or ethnic, cultural, religious identity 
of minorities within their respective territories and shall 
encourage conditions for the promotion of that identity, to 
ensure that persons belonging to minorities may exercise fully 
and effectively their human rights and fundamental freedom 
without any discrimination and in full equality before the law, 
to develop their culture, language, religion, traditions and 
customs, to have adequate opportunities to learn their mother 
tongue or to have instructions in their mother tongue, to take 
measures in the field of education, in order to encourage 
knowledge of the history, traditions, language and culture of 
the minorities existing within their territory. Persons belonging 
to minorities should have adequate opportunities to gain 
knowledge of the society as a whole. 

On the other hand they confer certain rights to members of 
minority community or the group. These include, the right to 
enjoy their own culture, to profess and practise their own 
religion, and to use their own language in private and in public, 
freely and without interference or any form of discrimination, 
right to participate effectively in cultural, religious, social, 
economic and public life, right to participate effectively in 
decisions on the national and, where appropriate, regional 
levels concerning the minority to which they belong or the 
regions in which they live, in a manner not incompatible with 
national legislation, right to establish and maintain, without 
any discrimination, free and peaceful contacts with other 
members of their group and with persons belonging to other 
minorities, as well as contacts across frontiers with citizens of 
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other states to whom they are related by national or ethnic, 
religious or linguistic ties. 

And finally under Article 9, it is provided that the 
specialised agencies and other organisations of the United 
Nations system shall contribute to the full realisation of the 
rights and principles set forth in the present Declaration, within 
their respective fields of competence, 

In this connection, a passing reference may be given of the 
Haque Recommendations regarding the Education Rights of 
National Minorities, (1996) which refer to various dimensions 
like measures and resources, decentralisation and participation, 
establishment of private and public institutions and their 
management, curriculum and medium of instructions at the 
primary and secondary levels, minority education in vocational 
schools, issues related with minority education at tertiary level 
and curriculum development (Ansari, 2002). 


THE TASK AHEAD 


It is well accepted that education is an important and significant 
tool to preserve the culture and religious identities of minorities 
in a democratic set up. However, the religious organisations 
have to play a significant role in improving educational status 
of various minorities of the country. The Constitution of India 
has fully recognised and accepted that the different minority 
groups have to be given special attention by way of providing 
fundamental rights, safeguards and concessions to preserve 
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EDUCATION UNDER BRITISH RULE 


Suresh C. Ghosh & Mona Sedwal 


In the decades following the battles of 1757 and 1765 which 
saw the transformation of the British East India Company from 
merchants to rulers, it was the higher Islamic education as 
imparted in the Madrassas as well the higher Brahmanical 
learning as imparted in the Tols and Chatuspathis which was 
able to survive the dominance of the former during the middle 
ages that attracted the attention of a few high officials of the 
East India Company. Such officials, though few in number, 
had spent most of their career with the East India Company in 
India. They were not only able to survive the Indian climate 
but develop a taste for many things Indian. Foremost among 
them was Warren Hastings who after 21 years of service with 
the Company rose to be the Governor of Fort William in Bengal 
in 1772 and established the Calcutta Madrassa in 1781, 
followed by William Jones, a judge of the Supreme Court, who 
set up the ‘Asiatick Society’ of Bengal in January 1784 to 
investigate into ‘the history and antiquities, arts, sciences 
and literatures of Asia’ and began publishing the results of 
such investigations in the society’s journal, Asiatick 
Researches, and by Jonathan Duncan, a Resident of Benares, 
who with the permission of Cornwallis, the Governor-General, 
set up in 1792 a Sanskrit College at Benares, for preserving 
and cultivating the laws, literatures and scriptures of the 
Hindus. Such interest in Oriental learning would have probably 
continued unabated for many years to come but for the 
Opposition to it provided by Charles Grant, another high 
official of the East India Company who retired from service in 
India in 1790. 

In 1792, Grant wrote a treatise, ‘Observations on the State 
of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain’ where 
he described the Indian society consisting of the Hindus and 
the Musiims as dishonest, corrupt and barbaric. The 
degeneration of the Indian society could be stopped and its 
various ills like sati, infanticide, child marriage, and 
untouchability could bé made to disappear by superceding 
the existing religions by Christianity through the dissemination 
of the science and literature of Europe, ‘a key which would at 
once open a world of new ideas’ to them. When Henry Dundas, 
President of the Board of Control set up in 1784 by Pitt’s India 
Act to supervise the activities of the Court of Directors, the 
executive body of the East India Company, was shown Grant's 
manuscript containing his observations, he asked his secretary, 
William Cabell, to write a note on it. Cabell emphasised the 
political advantages that could be derived from developing 


an educational policy based on Grant's ‘Observations’. He 
mentioned that a common language would draw the ruler and 
the ruled into closer contact and the introduction of European 
education would lead to the removal of many abuses from 
which the people were suffering due to their ‘false system of 
beliefs and a total want of right instruction among them’. 
However, when the subject was debated on the occasion of 
the renewal of the Company's Charter, the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General grouped the clauses into a bill 
explicitly stating that the real end sought was to send 
missionaries and school masters to India for the ultimate 
conversion of Indians. And this was fully detrimental to the 
trading interests of the Company, dominated by men with long 
experience in India who considered any such move would 
result in political unrest in that country. They condemned the 
Bill and through some of their connections in both the Houses 
of Parliament manoeuvred to defeat it. And thus was lost 
Charles Grant’s unique opportunity to become a pioneer in 
the introduction of Western education in India. 

However, Grant was the last person to be disheartened by 
such failure. As he became a member of the Court of Directors 
and later came to occupy its chair, he utilised his position in 
sending evangelicals to India as chaplains for Europeans in 
India. One year before the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Company in 1813, he became a member of a committee 
consisting of Parliamentarian Wilberforce, Thornton, Stephen 
and Babington to arrange an interview on behalf of the various 
religious organisations in Britain and to put pressure on a 
reluctant prime minister (Liverpool) and a reluctant president 
of the Board of Control (Buchinghamshire) to despatch 
missionaries to India. When the Directors of the Company 
were producing a huge mass of negative evidences before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, Wilberforce and Zachary 
Macaulay organised a campaign calling on the missionary 
bodies to send petitions to Parliament for the unrestrained 
despatch of missionaries to India. Between February and June 
1813 no less than 837 petitions were presented. This 
extraordinary effort produced almost immediate effect. 
Liverpool and Buckinghamshire told Wilberforce that they 
were willing to establish a bishopric in India and to authorise 
the Board of Control to grant licences to missionaries to 
proceed to India. In the House of Lords, the missionary question 
was not discussed at all and none took the slightest notice of 
the vast body of evidences which the Directors of the 
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Company had produced against it. 

The new Act renewing the Company's privileges for a 
further period of 20 years was passed on 21 July 1813. An 
episcopate with archdeacons was set up in India and the Board 
of Control was authorised to grant licenses to missionaries to 
proceed there. The question of disseminating education among 
Indians was also taken into consideration and a clause to this 
effect was introduced in Parliament by a former advocate 
general in Calcutta and was passed after a slight modification. 
The clause (43rd) empowered the governor-general to 
appropriate ‘a sum of not less than one lac of rupees’ in each 
year for the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India. Ten 
years later when a large surplus territorial revenues was 
available, a committee consisting of 10 persons was formed 
and ‘a sum of not less than one lac rupees’ was placed before 
it for disbursement on education. Since the majority of the 
members of the committee were persons with interest in Oriental 
learning, they, contrary to the expectations raised by Clause 
43 of the Charter Act, began to spend the amount on 
recognising institutions and setting up new ones, employing 
Oriental scholars to translate English books into Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit and undertaking the task of printing and 
publication of Oriental manuscripts. 

However, the activities of the Committee for the spread of 
Oriental learning were soon resisted by the forces generated 
at home and in India. In England, utilitarianism, which stood 
for useful education, had firmly entrenched itself with the 
appointment of James Mill, the author of History of British 
India, and his son John Stuart Mill at the headquarters of the 
East India Company and in India missionaries who were 
popularising Western education since 1813 had already created 
a taste for it and a rising generation of young Indians who 
could partake in such education could easily reap its 
advantages for material benefits in the fast changing political 
scenario in the country. While the leadership of the young 
Indians was provided by Raja Rammohan Roy who protested 
against the proposal for the establishment of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta in 1823, next year the Court of Directors in 
a letter which bore Mill’s stamp emphasised that aim of the 
Committee ‘should not have been to teach Hindu learning, 
but useful learning’. 

Ittook more than a decade to sort out whether the education 
of the Indians would be on the Western or Oriental model and 
- was done at a time when most of the members of the Committee 
were younger, imbued with the utilitarian ideas of Bentham 
and Mill, when another utilitarian, Macaulay, was the President 
of the Committee and still another utilitarian, Bentinck was the 
Governor-General of India. In a Resolution of 7 March 
Bentinck, who had been since his appointment as the 
Governor-General in 1827 steadily pursuing the policy of 
replacing the Persian language by the English in all official 


works, passed the following order: ‘His Lordship is of opinion 
that the great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science amongst the 
natives of India and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of education would be best employed in English 
education.’ And thus was taken the most momentous decision 
in the history of India—not to speak of history of education 
in India. Bentinck's order of 7 March 1835, not only opened 
Europe to India but India to Europe; it heralded the advent of 
far-reaching socio-economic and political changes in India in 
the none-too-distant future and became a milestone in the 
history of modern India. 

However, Bentinck’s order of 1835 did not go 
unchallenged—‘in three days a petition was got up and signed 
by no less than 30,000, on behalf of the Madrassa and another 
by the Hindus for the Sanskrit College’ as they now thought 
that the exclusive patronage of English education would be 
first step towards the ultimate Anglicisation and conversion 
of the people. However, the controversy was set at rest by 
Dalhousie who declared in no unequivocal terms immediately 
after coming to India as the Governor-General in 1848 that 
since English had already been decided upon as the fit 
language for government education, it was now ‘worse than a 
heresy’ to argue for Arabic, Sanskrit or Persian for this purpose. 

Dalhousie administered till 1856. His administration was 
remarkable not only for his annexations and consolidation of 
the British territories in India but also for his various 
experiments in education in India that laid the foundations of 
a modern educational system in the country. One such 
experiment was the idea of a vernacular education of 
Thomason, the Lt. Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
‘by means of Tehsildaree schools with Pergunnah and district 
Visitors and a Visitor-General to direct the whole’ aided by the 
states. From Thomason also he picked up the idea of technical 
education in India. Thomason had founded the Civil 
Engineering College at Roorkee in 1847 and as work on 
Dalhousie’s project on railways and electric telegraph started 
and a Public Works Department was created to supervise the 
construction of roads and irrigation canals, there was a visible 
demand for technical hands. To meet such demand Dalhousie 
planned organisation of a civil engineering college in each of 
the three Presidencies of British India. He supported the 
principle stated by the Punjab Judicial Commissioner of grants- 
in-aid to the missionary schools in India while discussing the 
feasibility of extending Thomason’s system of vernacular 
education to the Punjab. 

He also provided the first official support to the school for 
girls from upper castes set-up by J.E.D. Bethune in 1849, 
reformed the Calcutta Madrassa, reorganised the Hindu 
College set up in 1817 as Hindu School into the Presidency 
College at Calcutta, open to all classes, castes and creeds and 
fondly hoped it would one day become an Indian university 
after ‘having elevated itself by its reputation and scholarships’ 
and ‘strengthened by the most distinguished scholars from 


other cities’. Since a Governor-General in India had no ultimate 
authority to implement any new scheme without the approval 
of the Executive Body of the East India Company, that is, the 
Court of Directors, Dalhousie sent all these proposals to it by 
the end of 1853 for approval and sanction. 

The Court of Directors was then holding a discussion on 
the scheme of a general system of education for the whole of 
British India. The occasion for initiating such a discussion 
was provided at the time of the renewal of the Company's 
Charter in 1853 when a great interest was shown by those 
who participated in it for an extension and improvement of 
education in India. The Court of Directors approached Charles 
Wood, the President of the Board of Control, with the materials 
supplied by Dalhousie and requested him to “frame a 
comprehensive policy on education’ without ‘any great or 
violent change’. Wood's Secretary, Northbrook, who later 
became the Governor-General of India in the late 1870s drafted 
the despatch and was sent by the Court of Directors in July 
1854 to Dalhousie for implementation. The despatch replaced 
the provincial boards and councils of education by creating 
departments of public instruction in each of the five provinces 
into which the territory of the Company was divided at that 
time—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab—provided for the establishment of 
universities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras on the London 
model, and approved grants-in-aid on the basis of complete 
religious neutrality to all schools imparting a good secular 
education under satisfactory local management and 
government inspection. 

However, some of the provisions of the Education 
Despatch, which was endorsed after the power passed from 
the Company to the Crown following the Revolt of 1857, were 
never carried out, some were given effect to in a mutilated 
form, while some like the institution of teaching posts in 
universities were implemented after a considerable lapse of 
time. There is no doubt that the next two decades following 
the Education Despatch saw a phenomenal growth of 
education at all levels—higher, secondary and elementary. 
But contrary to the expectations of the Despatch, the 
government did not only withdraw from the field of education 
but also failed to build up a system of mass education through 
grants-in-aid. As a matter of fact, elementary education was 
much neglected at the expense of secondary and higher 
education. 

All these were certainly grounds for the review of the 
educational developments in the country since 1855 but the 
matter was actually hastened up by the Christian missionaries 
who were particularly sore when they found that they could 
no longer reach the masses through an education system built 
upon grants-in-aid. The missionaries were further irked by the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 which assured the Indian people 
of the British Raj’s non-interference in religious matters. 

The review was ordered more from out of a growing concern 
of the sheer ‘folly’ of throwing open to increasing numbers 
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the rich stores of Western learning than from out of any 
sympathy for the missionary cause when Ripon appointed 
the first Education Commission under William Hunter in 1882. 
The Commission, while making many valuable recommenda- 
tions such as those on vocational, adult and female education, 
suggested withdrawal of government support from the field 
of secondary and collegiate education and shifted the 
responsibility of elementary education to the newly created 
local bodies in British India. At the same time it threw cold 
water on missionary enthusiasm by suggesting that such 
withdrawal ‘should not take place in favour of missionary 
bodies and the departmental institutions of the higher order 
should not be transferred to missionary management’. 

The expansion of higher education in India in the decades 
following the Hunter Commission aggravated the existing 
problem of unemployment among the educated Indians. In 
January 1889, Lord Lansdowne, the Governor-General of India, 
in his Convocation Address as the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University expressed grave concern at the growing 
unemployment among the educated Indians ‘on account of 
the small number of openings which the professions afford 
for gentlemen who have received this kind of education’. The 
non-availability of suitable openings in the public service 
naturally compelled many to turn to independent professions 
such as teaching, law, journalism and medicine and it were 
these people who formed in 1885 the backbone of the Indian 
National Congress which Hume saw as a safety-valve to the 
growing discontent with the British rule. Demand for ‘wider 
employment of the people in the public service’ formed one of 
‘the three important questions’ constituting the ‘chief planks 
in the congress platform’ and hardly any annual session of 
the Indian National Congress took place without a discussion 
on the subject of employment. Many among the ‘discontented 
BAs and MAs' became advocates of a militant nationalism 
and adherents of the new generation of leaders like B.G. Tilak, 
Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal, thereby endorsing the 
already existing decision to promote education in English ever 
since the days of Macaulay in 1835, as a 'short story of grave 
political miscalculation' it had given birth to a tone of mind 
and to a type of character among educated Indians that was 
*ill-regulated, averse from discipline, discontented and in some 
cases actually disloyal’. 

It was left to Curzon, the Viceroy and Governor-General of : 
India (1899-1905) to rectify it and he did so through a carefully 
planned scheme. He first summoned a conference of experts 
in education at Shimla in 1901 which was followed next year 
by the appointment of the Indian Universities Commission. In 
1904 Curzon passed the Indian Universities Act which 
introduced radical changes into the five existing universities 
at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad and 
brought them under effective government control by giving 
powers to the government to make additions and alterations 
while approving the regulations passed by senates of these 
universities. The Act also provided for the first time a grant of 
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Rs 5 lakh a year for five years to the five universities ‘to gild as 
much as we can, that somewhat unpalatable pill that we are 
offering to the native patient, and the greater the generosity 
that we can show at the present juncture, the more likely are 
we to disarm antagonism, and to succeed’. A few days before 
the passing of the Indian Universities Act, Curzon had also 
issued the white paper on Indian education on 1 1 March 1904, 
to reduce the tension created among the educated Indians by 
the process of his university reform. 

However, tension generated among the educated Indians 
against Curzon’s university reform was further aggravated by 
an immediate act of Curzon—the partition of Bengal in October 
1905. The educated Bengalis interpreted the partition as an 
act to divide them against their will and the people of Bengal 
rose like one man to resist, to suffer and to sacrifice. A new 
tone, a new perspective, a new dimension was added to the 
national movement hitherto unknown in India. The anti- 
partition movement soon broke away from traditional 
moorings and after transcending its rather limited and 
immediate objective broadened into a struggle for Swaraj. In 
Bengal the British crackdown on student picketers through 
the Carlyle Circular of 22 October which threatened to 
withdraw grants, scholarships and affiliation from the 
nationalist-dominated institutions climaxed the urge for the 
boycott of government-controlled education. The moderates 
like Banerjea, Bhupendranath Basu and Ashutosh Chaudhuri 
combined with the extremists like Bipin Chandra Pal, Motilal 
Ghosh and Brahmabandhay—who described the government- 
controlled Calcutta University as the house of slaves at 
Goldighi—in organising a National Council of Education 
financed by the Zamindars of Mymansingh and leading 
lawyers like Subodh Chandra Mallick. The Council was 
formally inaugurated on 14 August 1906 with the foundation 
of the Bengal National College under Aurobindo Ghosh as its 
principal. However, the fate of national education was 
invariably associated with the anti-partition movement and 
when in December 1911, Hardinge annulled the partition of 
Bengal to stem the tide of rising nationalism, the wind was 
taken out of the anti-partition movement and so died the zeal 
for national education. Yet the spirit of national education 
was kept alive by the Congress leaders like Gokhale who in 
March 1911 unsuccessfully introduced a private bill ‘to provide 
for the gradual introduction of the principle of compulsion 
into the elementary educational system of the country’. 

In 1913 following the administrative changes introduced 
by the Act of 1909, the Government of India reviewed the 
whole field of education in a resolution and planned to appoint 
a commission on university education under Lord Haldane 
who had presided over a similar commission on London 
University earlier. It was delayed because of the outbreak of 
the First World War in 1914 and in 1917 the Government of 
India appointed the Calcutta University Commission under 
the chairmanship of Michael Sadler, the vice-chancellor of 
Leeds University. The Calcutta University Commission 


revolutionised the character of organisation in India by 
creating statutory bodies like Board of Studies, Academic 
Council, reshaping the Senate and the Syndicate as the 
University Court and the Executive Council and by adding 
faculties to make university education more dynamic and more 
real. However, the greatest contribution of the Calcutta 
University Commission to university education in India lay in 
its freeing it from governmental shackles imposed on it by 
Curzon’s India Universities Act of 1904-05. Henceforth the 
universities in India were to enter an era of freer growth and 
development—the process of university autonomy and 
democratisation of higher education in India may be said to 
have begun with the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission. 

The year 1919, which saw the submission of the Calcutta 
University Commission Report, was also the year which saw 
the passing of the Rowlatt Act, the Jallianwallabagh massacre 
and the emergence of Gandhi as the unquestioned leader of 
the national movement in December 1919 at Amritsar. Based 
on Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals in 1918, the 
Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British 
Parliament which introduced diarchy in Indian administration 
transferring education to the Indian ministers. However, the 
Government of India continued to look after universities and 
institutes with an all-India character, institutes and colleges 
for armed forces and public services and for the Europeans 
and the Anglo-Indians. The Congress under Gandhi was 
willing to give the Act of 1919 a fair trial but the publication of 
the Hunter Commission Report (1 May 1920) absolving the 
British officials of all blame for the Punjab atrocities followed 
by the publication of the harsh terms of the Treaty of Sevres 
with Turkey (14 May 1920) changed its stand. It started non- 
cooperation with the British Government, including withdrawal 
of children from schools and colleges owned, aided or 
controlled by the government. In place of such schools, 
national schools and colleges were established in various 
provinces. 

In November 1927, the British Government announced the 
appointment of the Simon Commission to review the working 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and an Auxiliary 
Committee under Philip Hartog was formed to submit a report 
on education. The Hartog Committee which viewed education 
‘as a matter of primary national importance, an indispensable 
agency in the difficult task of “nation building”’ was more 
occupied with the task of raising the standard of education 
and consolidating it than in expanding it. Yet a comparison of 
Statistics of 1936-37 with those of 1921-22 shows that the 
expansion of education in the states remained unaffected. 

By 1936-37, following the Government of India Act of 1935, 
which introduced provincial autonomy in 11 provinces of 
British India, Indian ministers were given full charge of 
education. In seven out of eleven provinces the Congress 
formed ministries after sweeping the polls held at the beginning 
of 1937. And the Indians had an opportunity to evolve a 


national education programme on the ideas of Gandhi who, in 
a series of articles in the Harijan, had earlier suggested a 
scheme of compulsory education for all children in the age 
group of 6-13 through the medium of mother tongue which 
would be self-supporting leading to all-round development of 
the pupils. The conference at Wardha in October 1937 
endorsed Gandhi's scheme of Basic Education and a committee 
under Zakir Husain was appointed to prepare a detailed 
syllabus on the resolutions of the Wardha Conference. 

However, before anything substantial in education could 
be done, the Congress ministries in the seven provinces 
resigned in October 1939 as a mark of protest against 
committing India to the Second World War without consulting 
them. However, as the victory of the Allied Powers was in 
sight by 1943, the Government of India got a report prepared 
next year by Sir John Sargent, Educational Adviser, on post- 
war educational development in India which aimed at attaining 
the educational standard of contemporary England in India 
within a minimum period of 40 years. For the next few years till 
1947, when India achieved her independence, and immediately 
after it, the Sargent Report provided the basis for all educational 
activities in the country. 

Let us now have a look at the extent of education in British 
India immediately before August 1947. We shall, however, 
keep in mind the approximate total number of population which 
according to Sargent's estimate in 1944 was 400 million. If we 
make an allowance for an increase of 2 million per year, then 
immediately before August 1947 the British India had a 
population of nearly 406 million. 

Immediately after the Hartog Committee's recommendation 
which argued for quality rather than quantity, elementary 
Schools declined in number from 1.89 lakhs in 1936-37 to 
1.67 lakhs in 1944-45 and then rose to 1.72 lakhs in 1946-47. 
Despite the decline in the number of elementary schools, there 
was an increasing enthusiasm among the growing population 
for primary education and this could be seen in the ever 
increasing number of pupils attending elementary schools. 
Thus the number of pupils increased from 1.05 crores in 
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1936-37 to 1.14 crores in 1944-45 and by 1946-47 it had reached 
1.30crores. By 1946-47 the total expenditure on primary education 
had also shot up from 6.98 crores in 1936-37 to 15.48 crores. 

In secondary education there was a steady increase in the 
number of institutions, from 13,410 in 1937-38 to 16,017 in 
1943-44 and by 1946-47 the number had reached 17,258 mark. 
From the statistics of high schools and middle schools we can 
also detect a steady increase in enrolment—the number of 
students rose from 23.93 lakhs in 1937-38 to 36.06 lakhs in 
1946-47. The expenditure on secondary education also 
increased from 9.6 crores in 1937-38 to 17.9 crores in 1946- 
47—almost a double increase. 

In higher education, by 1946-47, two more universities had 
been added to the existing 15 universities in British India and 
the number of arts and science colleges increased from 174 in 
1937-38 to 297 in 1946-47. The number of students studying in 
universities rose from 10,000 in 1937-38 to 16,000 in 1946-47 
while the number of students in arts and science colleges 
increased from 53,000 in 1937-38 to 96,000 in 1946-47. The 
expenditure on universities increased from Rs 1.10 crores in 
1937-38 to Rs 2.03 crores in 1946-47 while in that on arts and 
science colleges rose from Rs 1.64 crores to Rs 3.53 crores in 
1946-47. However, engineering and technical colleges could 
not show much progress in their number, which increased 
from 9 in 1937-38 to 16 in 1946-47, while other professional 
colleges increased from 47 in 1937-38 to 82 in 1946-47. 
Corresponding to the expenditure on these colleges which 
increased from Rs 1.20 crores in 1937-38 to Rs 2.75 crores in 
1946-47, the number of students in these institutions increased 
from 53,697 in 1937-38 to 71,897 in 1946-47—a healthy sign 
that despite inadequate facilities, professional education was 
attracting a good number of students immediately before 
independence. 

Yet, despite all those developments in education by the 
British who attempted to educate the people of British India 
over the years since 1813, the literacy rate among the people 
remained abysmally low at around 17 per cent on the eve of 
their departure from undivided India in 1947. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Harmesh Lal 


VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Educational films have acquired a dynamic and dominant role 
in developed countries. However, in India, the progress of 
production and use of educational films has been at a snail’s 
pace, due to high costs of equipment and other management 
and administrative complexities. On the whole educational 
films have been accepted as the most modern tool of education, 
with added adventure in classroom teaching. Students 
concentrate on programme content with a lot of imagination 
when the room is darkened and the film is threaded into the 
projector for screening. Learners are the completely lost in the 
captive environment which provides tremendous scope of 
learning and retention of content. Educational films have a 
long span of life as compared to that of television programmes 
and serve as one of the most powerful mediums of instruction 
for comprehending difficult concepts. 

An educational film stimulates learning, especially in 
situations involving group discussion and experimentation. 
It provides dynamism and adds to the learning process by 
enriching experiences through a variety of visuals and words. 
Educational films help learning in a logical and sequential 
manner rather than by rote. There is a synthesis of events, 
experiments, presented in a motion picture which provokes 
teachers and learners into thinking and finding out ways and 
means of solving complex problems. Educational films 
reinforce content and add to the knowledge of the learners by 
giving information which is already available in the textbooks. 
Visuals in films, with matching commentary, is very effective 
in bringing attitudinal changes that are identifiable to the 
teachers and the students at a later stage. 

There is a popular saying ‘A picture is worth a thousand 
words’. The impact of moving pictures with words is much 
more than by giving large explanations. Educational films 
bring reality to the classroom by depicting activities and 
experiments such as live coverage and other past events 
become alive when related with the present. A person normally 
prefers easy reception of the message through visual 
perception rather than dull readability of the print media, which 
lacks interest. Educational films with specific content reflect 
national aspirations, achievements, values and moralities 
besides the subject of study to be learnt. The major objective 
of educational films is to enhance the understanding of basic 
concepts and skills in the various subject areas and to improve 


aesthetic sensitivity. A powerful medium of communication, it 
can be employed variously to inform, instruct, entertain and 
motivate. Subject-matter transacted through films is retained 
over a longer period than taught conventionally in classrooms 
or outside the school. Use of films to supplement and support 
classroom instruction is more effective. Film is a medium 
involving motion and subjects which have mobility can be 
best transacted through this medium. For example, to 
comprehend the complexities of the working of an engine, film 
is the best medium. 

Film can often reduce the time necessary to teach an idea 
by making quick and lasting visual and aural impressions. 
More complex experiments are possible to demonstrate 
concretely through this medium. It permits the use of best 
available teacher to teach a subject for a large number of 
student-viewers by preserving expert teaching skills. Films 
make it possible to have common experiences by all the 
students when they see the same basic ideas or techniques. 
The teachers are able to observe instructional methods and 
materials of someone else, thereby increasing their own 
knowledge of teaching methods. Film is not intended to replace 
special qualities found in human beings. It does a part of the 
job. Rest is done by the human element who can always mould 
or manipulate. Films have, however, the potential of bringing 
many and varied learning experiences which are impossible or 
impractical in traditional classroom instructions. 

There is a mixed feeling on the use of educational films. 
There is a section of people who proclaim that the educational 
films do not contribute to the teaching-learning process and 
that educational films are imported luxuries from the West. 
These are just frills attached to the garment of education. 
There is another section which strongly feels that educational 
films are really useful for easy comprehension of certain 
concepts. This section consists of researchers and 
educationists who attribute the failures to the inappropriate 
use of educational films and not films as such. The main 
advantage of educational films is that the visual content 1s 
well supported with commentary or dialogues which can be 
authentic, clear and accurate. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Ever since the attainment of independence, the Government 
of India and the state governments have been deeply 


concerned with the need to expand educational facilities and 
to improve the quality of education. Universalisation of 
elementary education of satisfactory quality has been a major 
goal of educational development. In this effort a variety of 
approaches, including extensive use of radio, television 
broadcasts, educational films, etc., have been adopted. The 
plan for the production of 16 mm educational films on a large 
scale and the dubbing of selected films into regional languages 
did not materialise in India till 1950. Film processing facilities 
were mainly confined to Mumbai and later Chennai. Audio- 
visual section in the then Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, established the Central Film Library. The section 
became a part of National Institute of Audio-Visual Education 
and came under the umbrella of National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. Similar libraries of educational films 
were set up in state audio-visual units/educational technology 
cells. Apart from these developments, educational film libraries 
were being maintained by the United States Information 
Service, British Council, National Film Board of Canada, 
Russian Information Service, etc., and educational institutions 
and individuals were provided facilities of borrowing films 
from the film libraries. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN INSTRUCTIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Distinction needs be made between instructional films and 
educational films. Instructional films are those films which 
cover direct classroom teaching, dealing with definite areas of 
the curriculum. These films supplement and support the text 
as is given in the textbooks. Educational films on the other 
hand provide information beyond the textbook. They are in a 
way in the nature of supplementary reading materials. 
Educational films contain information and experiences which 
enrich ideas and basic concepts given in textbooks. Carter V. 
Good makes the distinction between educational and 


instructional films as, "The total of all the processes by means : 


of which a person develops abilities, attitudes and other forms 
of behaviour or positive values in the society and the social 
process by which people are subjected to the influence of a 
Selected or controlled environment (especially that of the 
School) so that they may attain social competence and optimum 
individual development; fall into the category of education 
whereas teaching through the media of school or out-of-school 
and the knowledge imparted by way of recitation, lecture or 
discovery through purposeful activities is instructional’ 
(Dictionary of Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
London, UK). 

Itis thus clear that instructional films are specifically related 
to concepts or content of curricular areas which may be in the 
form of concept or text films. Educational films encompass 
wider areas of teaching and learning. The term education is 
More comprehensive. Films either entertain or educate with a 
View to attain purposeful activity, it is edutainment. The 
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educative value of the film would depend upon the purpose 
with which a teacher uses a film in the classroom and how he/ 
she uses it. Films serve as an effective medium of mass 
communication and have great potentials in affecting 
behavioural changes, apart from providing information in 
diverse aspects. 


AGENCIES PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The production of educational films has been confined to a 
few centres in India. Films Division. of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Children and Young Film 
Society, Education Expansion Office, Allahabad, NCERT, Film 
and Television Institute of India, Pune, are some of the major 
agencies which produce educational films. Instructional films 
in a strict sense have been mainly produced by NCERT. A 
large number of documentaries and newsreels in many regional 
languages are being produced by the Films Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, each year. These films are 
useful in providing enrichment and background information 
for curricular topics in the areas of history, geography, current 
affairs, science and technology, art and culture, and 
inculcation of values, etc. There is, however, dearth of 
educational films on specific content or areas of curriculum. 
However, some effort has been made in producing films which 
relate directly to the curriculum. Illustrations of these are 
solar eclipse, physical features of India, India’s struggle for 
freedom, astronomy series, learning through environment, 
science is a part of life, rocks and soil, circle, etc. 


ROLE AND PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Use of educational films in classrooms requires a great deal of 
preparation on the part of teachers. Among others, this 
includes the finalisation of film guide sheets so that students 
are able to integrate the film with the subject effectively. After 
showing the film bit by bit, teachers may like to discuss the 
context with the students to determine the extent to which 
learning has taken place. On the part of the personnel in film 
libraries, there is a need to provide orientation for development 
of catalogues and also to create an awareness about the 
utilisation of educational films so that they could develop 
basic skills and techniques involved in the processes of 
developing a film library. This consists of rewinding, splicing, 
and joining if the film is broken while screening and proper 
maintenance of film cans in which film spools are kept. 

Films can be used as media support to transact the concepts 
or sub-concepts with proper introduction on the part of 
teachers and cannot stand independently. So it is the basic 
responsibility of the teachers to prepare the task analysis of 
the subject in advance and plan systematically. Films are 
viewed by the slow and fast learners simultaneously and it is 
generally experienced that the slow learners pick up easily 
from films than from other verbal instructional media, provided 
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proper inputs are given by the teachers at short intervals. 

If teachers select appropriate films which are relevant to 
the content of learners, it is likely to have a greater impact on 
the audience as they find that the film content is closely related 
to their own environment and hence easily accepted and 
comprehended. However, if there is no clarity to the students, 
it provides little scope for questioning or seeking clarifications. 
But if the teachers have made advance preparation, they can 
rise to the occasion by introducing the programme, giving a 
brief background or by elaborating the salient features at the 
end so that they can respond to the queries of students. The 
teacher is the user of the programme and he/she has to make 
a choice as to when the film is to be used and how much 
segment which is relevant to the task is to be screened. The 
teacher’s contribution in raising relevant questions before the 
screening of film is very important. Learners and teachers both 
identify with the visual content and respond positively to 
enhance the teaching-learning process. However, a likely 
danger here is that sometimes teachers who have been exposed 
to the viewing of a particular film a number of times overload 
content on the students without taking into account the 
attention span and level of comprehension of the learners. It 
is the subjectivity and the pace of development of learners 
which should be kept in view by the teachers while screening 
films to make them more effective in the teaching-learning 
process. 

Screening of educational films in the presence of teachers 
tackles the problem of discipline. Teachers should be fully 
prepared for discussing and supplementing their viewpoints. 
In some cases actual demonstration is also needed. It might 
be appropriate for the teachers to use the technique of 
intervention to give direction to the learners in order to minimise 
the deviation from the defined goal. 


CENTRAL FILM LIBRARY—ITS COLLECTION 
AND CONSTRAINTS 


The Central Film Library in the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training has around 8,000 educational films 
covering practically all subject areas. The Central Film Library 
is one of the biggest libraries of educational films in South- 
east Asia. Educational institutions having 16mm film projectors 
can become members of the Central Film Library and borrow 
films without any charge. However, it has been found that 
most of the 16mm film projectors with the educational 
institutions are out of order. Since educational films can be 
transferred on video cassettes through telecine machines, it 
becomes easier for schools to use films. A proposal was 
mooted to decentralise the Central Film Library by opening 
film libraries in the Regional Institutes of Education (SCERT) 
so that utilisation of educational films could receive an impetus. 
Some states have mobile film units which go to different 
schools for screening educational films. In some states there 
are independent organisations and film appreciation groups, 


besides the mobile vans of the Directorate of Visual Publicity 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, which are 
doing pioneering work by organising educational film shows 
in schools and community centres where 16mm film projectors 
are not available. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Researches in the USA and European countries have been 
conducted on the educational value of films to measure the 
attitude of the teachers and students, but such studies have 
not precisely established any change in knowledge and 
attitudes, which mainly depend upon the nature of content, 
subject-matter and the treatment given in the films. In India 
such studies are very few and far between. However, there 
are reports which establish the fact that films make classroom 
work more interesting and help the teacher to manage the 
class effectively. There is no conclusive evidence that 
students learn more effectively from films than from any other 
experience. Large audience can see the film any time according 
to their liking. The results of comparative studies to know the 
impact of learning with the help of educational films or without 
the use of films are loose and there is no concrete 
generalisation. When compared with the visual media, 
educational film have been found to be superior in case of 
specific content involving motion. In the teaching of science, 
actual experiment or demonstration is far superior to films. 
However, in case it is not possible to conduct demonstrations 
orexperiments which can be observed correctly by more than 
one or two students simultaneously, film is the most 
appropriate medium in such a situation. There is an urgent 
need to identify as to whether a film is ideally suited for 
presentation of specific content and whether the same has 
been structured suitably to ensure effective learning. 
Educational films should have clear-cut objectives, profile of 
the target audience and content of the programme which 
should match with the major objectives. The content of the 
film should be systematically planned and executed in a manner 
so that it is appropriate for easy comprehension. Content given 
in the programme should be accurate, authentic and 
technically correct. The method of presentation should be 
clear to the target audience. Details of visuals should be 
equally seen by all the class and the programme, if required, 
can be repeated to reinforce the salient features, ensuring 
equal participation by all students. 

The extent of utilisation of educational films in the country 
is poor mainly because film culture is gradually declining and 
its place is being taken by television. Production of a limited 
number of very high quality instructional films for use in 
teacher training institutions and schools in connection with 
the introduction of the new curriculum and also on selected 
topics of science and technology, social sciences, such as 
astronomy, history and geography etc., are being transferred 
into video programmes through telecine machines and made 
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available in an increasing manner. There is a need to review 
the development and utilisation of educational films in the 
country. There is dearth of good educational films and their 
production needs high priority. 

Excessive use of captions may be avoided in educational 
films as the target audience has also to see the visuals at the 
same time. Visuals should speak in the film and the commentary 
be used only to support the visuals. It is very common to use 
flashback techniques in the film which should be avoided in 
educational films as this treatment is not easily understood 
by the learners. It is very difficult to evaluate the interest, 
understanding or motivational aspects of learning from films. 
At the scripting stage, possible questions on each sequence 
can be raised with the target audience and necessary 
modifications, if any, can be carried out before undertaking 
production so that the final production comes up to the level 
of reasonable performance of the teachers and the students. 

Some of the educational films produced by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, such as Science 
is Doing, Tools and Techniques of Cell Study, Rocks and 
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Soil, Teaching Elementary Physics, Learning through 
Environment and Solar Eclipse were evaluated to assess their 
effectiveness from the point of view of improvement in the 
teaching-learning process. Reactions were sought on the 
utility of films and to pinpoint any flaws with respect to 
content, presentation, and technical quality. The approach of 
analysis for evaluating the films provided an opportunity to 
express opinions dispassionately and objectively. In certain 
cases it came out that the objectives were imprecisely defined. 
The consensus was that films should be taken up for 
production and use with due support of formative research 
appraisal. Evaluation may be conducted at the pre-production 
stage when the draft script is prepared. The programme should 
also be subjected to summative evaluation, especially when 
the films are planned for production in a series mode. Several 
elements of film production are interrelated. Hence alternatives 
may be worked out to determine which format or medium is 
only after systematic research and evaluation procedures are 
followed. 
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The Rastas om amcarne India were regarded as custodians of 
cubare amd earning. According to ABekar (1965), they were 
round to teach all quaisfand wadents free of charge Even a 
free waders cod mot be refused admswaon. he had to be 
tuagh on setara for pervoma) service amd in expectation of 
some kump sum to be paid later, when be had finished his 
cuc atom and was ch a postace to collect suicnproon for the 
purpose. Fee system, as it is understood now, was 
Comspscuous by its abwence. Parents of students were asked 
to mote that ^no obyect in the universe, howsoever precious it 
may be, cam be regarded as an adequate fee for even that 
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The individualiuic system of education that hris Seren 
the Vedic period was replaced by the mossus sym 
ordained by Lord Buddha. The system of aka acon. cvotwd 
by the adberents of Buddhism, led to the founding of Lange 
waiversities, with thousands of teachers and siedents 
Congregating at the same place. They were wats of rel pon 
Culture and learning. The main sources of finance for thew 
institutions were twofold: (i) private endowments amd (s) 
government subventions. Gifts to monasteries were regarded 
by people and princes alike as an act of «peritia! merit Hass 
‘Trang. who visited Nalanda in the seventh century A D. hs 
fecorded that its grounds were the gift to the Bodia by 500 
merchants, who bought them for as many as ten kot of gold 
coim. No fees were levied on students for receiving benefit 
of ressdence and learning. 


After the Muslim rule was firmly established in some parts of 
India, the rulers started setting up educational instituoces 
Feroz Shah Tughiag (1351-88) built as many as 30 Masrana 
and endowed them all. Under the Mughal kings. particularly 
under Akbar, a number of Madrasas and public librancs were 
established. There is also evidence of patronage and 
encouragement of learning. and the foundation for colleges 
and schools of nobility and the gentry. Any organised sy sem 
of public financing of education was, however, non-cxistent 


Educational finance during the British rule in India may be 
regarded as an extension of the educational policies which 
the British government in India adopted from time to time. It 
can be conveniently examined in four distinct periods oF 
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be termed at the modem system of education in ladia. ht 
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The system of financing of education ander the colomsal 
rule was subjected to the vicivsatades of ome. It took the East 
India Company more than a century to officially recognise its 
responsibility for education of the vast masses of the people. 
over whose destinies they had the privilege to preside. Even 
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when an inconsequential sum was sought to be given for 
education, it was subjected to unnecessary legal quibblings 
and its utilisation was decided on, by and large, on extra- 
educational considerations. Well up to the end of the 19th 
century, the Government of India fought shy of direct 
involvement in education and insisted upon a policy of gradual 
withdrawal from education. In the early twentieth century, 
however, the central and the provincial governments evinced 
greater interest in the financing of education. The transfer of 
education to popular ministers under the ‘Dyarchy’ and later 
on under the Government of India Act, 1935, was expected to 
improve the financial position of education but two 
consecutive economic depressions, during 1919-24 and 1929- 
32 forced the government to economise on educational 
expenditure. The Second World War (1939-45) added to the 
financial difficulties of the Government of India and the 
provincial governments, thus seriously affecting the 
development of education on sound lines. 

Notwithstanding the financial and administrative problems 
facing education during the British regime, the period under 
review witnessed evolution of some important policies and 
procedures, which have relevance to the financing of 
education in the present times. The efforts relating to local 
resources mobilisation by the provincial governments, the 
evolution of the system of grant-in-aid for educational 
institutions and the emphasis on the encouragement of private 
enterprise in education are some of the significant features of 
the history of educational finance, which transcend the limits 
of time and can help us in developing policies and procedures 
of educational finance in present-day India. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


After the attainment of independence, the need for introducing 
the process of planning as ‘the intellectual matrix of the 
modernisation ideology’ was recognised. It was also 
emphasised that education is ‘the most important single factor 
in achieving rapid economic development and technological 
progress and in creating a social order founded on the values 
of freedom, social justice and equal opportunity’ (Third Five- 
Year Plan, 1961, p. 573). Implicit in this declaration was the 
government resolve to take over the responsibility of providing 
finances for the development of education in the country. The 
system of educational finance in the post-Independence 
period can be studied under the following heads: behaviour 


of educational finance, emerging issues in educational finance 
and alternative strategies. 


Behaviour of Educational Finance 


All India 


Educational expenditure in India has grown rapidly since 
independence, In 1950-51, an amount of Rs 114 crore was 


spent on education. According to the latest estimates (1997. 
98), the total government expenditure on education is expected 
to be Rs 42,027 crore. In case the expenditure incurred by 
departments other than the Department of Education is 
included, the total budgeted expenditure on education and 
training would amount to Rs 52,465 crore, or 3.7 per cent of 
the GNP. It is, however, still far short of the target of 6 per cent 
of the GNP recommended by the Education Commission 
(1964—66) and reiterated in the National Policies on Education 
(1964-66). 

While over the years there has been about 48 times increase 
in the overall education expenditure by the Education 
Department, the expenditure under the central government 
increased by about 76 times as against 49 times by the state 
governments. It may also be stated that while the percentage 
expenditure incurred by the central and state governments 
was in the ratio of about 7 : 93 in 1970-71, the Central share of 
expenditure rose to 12 per cent against 88 per cent by state 
governments in 1997-98. 

The bulk of the expenditure on education is on revenue 
account, both under the union and the state governments. 
There was a slight increase in the percentage of expenditure 
on capital account, from 0.5 per cent to a little over one per 
cent during the period 1984-85 and 1995-96. 


Sectoral Expenditure 


Substantial increase in expenditure has taken place in school 
education. The expenditure (revenue) on this sector increased 
from Rs 75.4 crore in 1950-51 (about 80 per cent of the total 
direct expenditure on education), to Rs 33,455.51 crore in 1997- 
98 (B.E.) (81.17 percent of the total expenditure on education). 
The percentage has, however, varied 80 per cent of the total 
expenditure in 1950-51, 70 between 1975-76 and 1983-84 and 
continuous improvement since then. While the average rate 
of growth of the total expenditure on education between 1950- 
51 and 1991-92 was 13.3 per cent, it was 13.7 per cent in the 
case of elementary education, 14.5 per cent in the case of 
secondary education and 13.6 per cent in the case of higher 
education. 


Plan Outlays 


Although outlays for education have increased from one plan 
to the other, there has been a perceptible decline in the overall 
percentage of outlay provided for education. In the first plan 
(1951-56), 7.9 per cent of the total plan outlay was provided 
for education. In the eighth plan, the share for education was 
drastically reduced to about 2.3 per cent. 


Intra-sectoral Outlays for Education 


The outlays for school education (including adult education), 
which was 69 per cent of the total outlay for education in the 


first plan, decreased to 48 per cent in the fourth plan. Thereafter, 
there has been considerable improvement; in the eighth plan; 
74 per cent of the outlay has been earmarked for school 
education. The outlay on secondary education, however, 
shows large variations in successive five-year plans. In the 
first plan its share was 13 per cent. While up to the fifth plan, 
the percentage outlay for this sector remained in the realm of 
17-19 per cent, the sixth plan provided an all-time high of 21 
per cent, with the seventh and the eighth plan recording some 
decline. 

The outlay for university education shows substantial 
variations in the allocation of resources under the plans. The 
percentage outlay for this sector was nine in the first plan. By 
the fourth plan, one-fourth of the total outlay for education 
was spent on higher education. Thereafter, there has been a 
substantial decline, with the eighth plan outlay for university 
education being 8 per cent of the total outlay. 


Overall Sectoral Expenditure 


The same picture emerges when sectoral expenditures are 
considered for selected years. Between 1986-87 and 1997-98, 
there was a sizeable increase in the percentage of expenditure 
in respect of elementary education. From an overall percentage 
of 43.3 in 1986-87, the percentage escalated to over 50 in 1997- 
98. This was primarily because of a substantial increase in the 
plan outlays, i.e., from 35.3 per cent in 1986-87 to about 58 per 
cent in 1997-98. There was marginal reduction in the percentage 
outlay provided for secondary education, i.e., from 31.5 per 
cent to 30 per cent in 1997-98 mainly because of the substantial 
reduction in plan outlays for secondary and university 
education. The outlay for secondary education was reduced 
from 20.2 per cent in 1986-87 to 17.5 percent in 1997-98. While 
in the case of university education it decreased from 15.2 per 
cent in 1987-88 to 9.1 per cent in 1997-98. 

The non-plan expenditure on secondary education was 
almost stable, i.e., 33.35 per cent in 1986-87 and 33.7 per cent in 
1997-98. In the case of technical education, there was some 
reduction in the percentage, both in respect of plan and non- 
plan expenditure. 


Declining Participation by the Central Government 
(Under Plans) 


Relatively speaking, the central government's expenditure on 
education has progressively declined. In the first plan, the 
central outlay for education was 4.4 per cent of the total outlay 
for central programmes. In the sixth plan, the proportion 
decreased to 2.2 per cent. In the seventh plan, the position 
improved somewhat in that the proportion stood at 2.5 per 
cent. In the eighth plan, it has further improved to 3.3 per cent. 

The declining trend is also discernible in the central 
government's participation in the overall plan expenditure on 
education. In the seventh plan, out of the actual expenditure 
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on education of Rs 8,586 crore, the expenditure by the central 
government was of the order of Rs 3,423 crore, indicating a 
percentage of about 40. In the eighth plan, the central 
government's investment was of the order of Rs 8,187 crore 
out of a total proposed outlay of Rs 21,217 i.e., 38.5 per cent of 
the total outlay. Bulk of the outlay under the central 
government is for university and technical education, which 
as we have noticed in the preceding analysis, does not seem 
to be adequate. 


States 


In spite of the fact that education has been included in the 
Concurrent List of the Seventh Schedule of the Indian 
Constitution, the states are the main agencies for administration 
and financing of educational programmes, particularly at the 
school stage. While the overall percentage of revenue budget 
being spent on education was about 14 per cent in 1996-97, a 
number of states were spending one-fifth of their revenue 
budget on education. There were, however, sizeable variations 
among the states. Among the major states, Haryana had the 
dubious distinction of spending 12.48 per cent of its revenue 
budget on education in 1996-97. As against this, Assam, with 
a not-so-comfortable budgetary position, was spending 27.2 
per cent, the highest among the states under review. 


EMERGING ISSUES 


The preceding analysis has revealed some of the incongruities 
and inconsistencies in the behaviour of educational 
expenditure during the post-independence period. In fact, it is 
difficult to discern any identifiable pattern in inter-sectoral 
expenditure over the period. The exigencies of financial 
position seem to be the major determining factor in the 
allocations of resources for education. The inadequacy of 
resources has also forced the government to provide for the 
recurring needs of educational institutions to the detriment of 
investment on capital account. Another important problem 
faced by the educational system is the continuous erosion 
that has been taking place in the real value of investment on 
education because of persistent inflationary pressures. 

A major cause of concern in the financing of education is 
the rising proportion of expenditure on teachers’ salaries, 
indicating the non-availability of resources for inputs which 
promote the quality and relevance of education. In 1980-81, 
staff salaries accounted for about 83 per cent of the overall 
education expenditure. In the case of elementary education, 
almost the entire expenditure is spent on teachers’ salaries, 
leaving extremely insignificant amount for other items like 
furniture, equipments, etc. 

The contribution from non-government sources has 
consistently declined. In 1950-51, the government, including 
local bodies, was contributing about 68 per cent of the total 
resources for education. By 1988-89 the government’s 
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contribution had increased to almost 90 per cent. Perceptible 
decline has occurred in the case of fees (from about 20 per 
cent to 6.4 per cent) and endowments and other sources (from 
11.6 per cent to 4.1 per cent). 


The resource constraint, particularly for higher education of 
general type, seems to be persisting. The position has been 
further aggravated by declining support from the non- 
government sources. In the circumstances, an easy escape 
route, somewhat being seriously considered, is privatisation 
and marketisation of secondary and higher education. 
According to the World Bank (1994), underlying the proposal 
for a market-oriented approach and the privatisation of 
educational system is the reality of a reduced funding base 
for education. This is practically evident in case of countries 
in which relative economic standing and programmes have 
deteriorated steadily. The situation necessitates a serious 
consideration keeping in view the ground realities in India. 


Privatisation of Education 


In view of the fact that the Government of India has a 
constitutional responsibility to provide for free and 
compulsory education to children upto the age of 14 years, it 
is difficult to visualise a situation where this sector will be 
handed over to the private sector. It is only in the case of 
secondary and higher education that privatisation can be 
considered 


Privatisation of secondary and higher education is based 
on the assumption that it will enhance the efficiency of the 
system when the government buys academic services from 
producers or subsidises students to buy them. Further, to the 
extent that the private sector takes up the responsibility of 
providing education, the government will be relieved of its 
burden. It has also been claimed that education, particularly 
higher education, enhances the earning capabilities of the 
students and, therefore, the burden of financing should largely 
be shared by the beneficiaries. 

While there is some merit in involving private bodies in the 
financing and management of secondary and higher education, 
complete privatisation might not be in the best interests of 
education. It will lead to a skewed development of education 
in that only market-oriented courses will be introduced, 
particularly at the higher education stage. Further, basic 
research will suffer. Privatisation may also to lead to 
commercialisation of education. A major consequence can be 
the inability of the poor and the underprivileged sections to 
get the benefits of education which for them can be the 
principal means for upward economic and social mobility. 


Mobilising Resources 


Keeping in view the inability and/or unwillingness of the 


government to provide adequate resources for education, it 
seems necessary to identify alternative sources of providing 
finance for sustainable development of education. With this 
end in view, the following measures are suggested 


Tuition Fees 


The tuition fee levied on the students has not kept pace with 
the ever-escalating costs of education. In the process, at the 
post-elementary level, there is a large subsidy built into the 
present fee structure, which is given indiscriminately to each 
and every student. There is a very strong case for raising fees 
at the secondary and higher education stages. The best 
method of levying fees is to relate them to the costs of 
education. But this step would be inegalitarian. In the 
circumstances, a sort of differential fee system could be 
considered, under which the economically well-off may pay 
enhanced fees (meeting at least 20 per cent of the recurring 
costs) and the weaker sections will pay subsidised fees. Further, 
foreign students may be charged at rates which are prevalent 
internationally in educational institutions of other countries. 


Loan Scholarships 


Itis also necessary to introduce a scheme of loan scholarships 
rather than outright grants to students who are in need of 
financial assistance. The loan programme has been introduced 
in a big way in the economically advanced countries on the 
plea that the recipients of secondary and higher education, 
though not economically well-off while studying, have the 
economic potential and could be made to pay when they start 
earning as professionals. It is also expected that the loan 
programme will generate a revolving fund which in course of 
time will become self-sustaining. A host of administrative 
problems are likely to arise in implementing the scheme of 
loan assistance. This is particularly so in the case of students 
of general education who are likely to be subjected to prolonged 
periods of unemployment and under-employment, which 
would seriously undermine their capacity to repay their loans. 
Inspite of these problems, the scheme is worth trying—at 
least selectively in the beginning—if only for the reason that 
it will eventually develop self-confidence among the students 
and will reduce wasteful expenditure on education which might 
turn out to. be unproductive. 


Community Contributions 


It has been indicated earlier that private donations as a source 
of educational finance are fast drying up. There are historical 
reasons for this phenomenon. The abolition of the Zamindari 
System, the extinction of Rajas and Maharajas and lack of 
incentives by way of relief in taxation could be cited as the 
main factors. It is necessary that effort should be made to 
mobilise community resources for the financing of education. 
These should include, besides relief in taxation, the following 


measures: users of technical manpower should pay part of the 
educational costs; there should be collaboration between 
industrial establishments and the universities which sponsor 
research; creation of special chairs, consultancy and 
endowments for specialised discipline, etc. Educational 
institutions should approach the community for financial 
assistance, which can happen only if educational institutions 
shed their academic exclusiveness and become a part of the 
society around them. The states may levy some special cess, 
say in the form of property tax in urban areas and tax on land 
revenue in the rural areas. 


Avoiding Wastage 


While making a case for mobilising additional resources, there 
is need also to guard against wastage of resources that occurs 
in the form of failures and dropouts at the various stages of 
education. The dropout rate at the elementary education stage 
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is 82 per cent. At the secondary and higher education stages 
(in humanities and social sciences) 50 per cent fail to come out 
successfully in examinations. According to a study conducted 
by the author, only one out of 8 students who enter universities 
come out with a reasonably good grade. 

Another important aspect of this wastage is the emigration 
of trained manpower to economically advanced countries. 
Thus, education of some is supported without any tangible 
returns to the country. Further, an economically backward 
country like India provides the cream of professionally trained 
manpower for developed countries without any quid pro quo; 
à form of foreign assistance in the reverse direction. While it 
is not intended to suggest that this outflow of the 
creamy layer of professional manpower be stopped, it may be 
desirable to tax these emigrants to the extent that they should 
be expected to reimburse the full cost of their education in 
case they settle down in foreign countries on a permanent 
basis. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 


Prabha Dixit 


INTRODUCTION 


Etymologically, the word ‘Innovation’ is derived from the Latin 
word ‘Innovare’ which means to change something into 
something new. The /nternational Dictionary of Education 
describes ‘Innovation’ as promotion of new ideas or practice 
in education and teaching. It is clear from the word meaning 
that innovation is an idea or a practice perceived as new by 
the adopter. It is created or transmitted by the resource system 
and through communication, which is the medium for its 
transmission, and reaches the adopter system which is the 
target of organisation of chance. Innovation is more than 
having new ideas because it also includes the process of 
successfully introducing them or making things happen in a 
new way. It turns ideas into useful, practicable and commercial 
products or services. 

Innovations are said to possess certain attributes or 
characteristics. The perceived attributes of innovations are 
important predictors of their success. An innovation requires 
widespread acceptance by group or social systems as also by 
individuals. Only then will it become successful and will be 
put into practice by an organisation. Five characteristics of 
innovation have been identified which are worth mentioning. 
They are: (a) relative advantage, (b) compatibility, 
(c) complexity, (d) trialability, and (e) observability. Innovations 
which are easily divisible into small parts, effectively 
communicable, compatible, not very complex and 
advantageous can relatively succeed compared with those 
which do not possess these characteristics. Hence to innovate 
is to create, to tread a new path in an original mode. 


Today, the Indian education system is not a social charity 


which continues to strengthen the welfare of the state but a 
national enterprise seeking new directions, structures, 
processes, forms and contents whose outcomes are likely to 
be seen in the few decades. The success of any educational 
policy and reform depend on the quality of innovative inputs 
based on the needs of the system. Therefore, innovations 
play a vital role towards enhancing the quality of teaching 
and learning in schools. 


INNOVATIONS IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Over the last decades every walk of human endeavour has 
been much greater in magnitude and impact as compared to 


those during the earlier five or six decades. The educational 
and social demands have changed. In fact education and 
learning in India have undergone a transformation. Alternatives 
have been tried, experiments done and new directions and 
approaches adopted. The notable innovative features in 
school education are as follows: 


Pre-School Stage 


This stage of education helps in preparing children for school. 
The National Policy for Children, 1974, acknowledged that a 
majority of India's children live in economic and social 
environments which can impede their physical, social and 
mental developments. Impeding conditions include poverty, 
poor environmental sanitation, disease, infection, inadequate 
access to primary health care, and inappropriate child caring 
and feeding practices. Special interventions were therefore 
required to address the needs of children living in such 
conditions. 

Founded on this conviction, an innovative scheme of 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) was launched 
in 1975. Today ICDS represents one of the world's largest and 
most unique programmes for early childhood development— 
an initiative unparalleled in history. ICDS is designed to 
promote holistic development of children under six years. It 
provides an integrated approach for converging basic services 
for improved childcare, health and nutrition, water and 
environmental sanitation and early stimulation and learning. 

Early childhood care and pre-school education (ECCE) of 
the important services provided under ICDS. Its programme 
for three- to six-year-old children is available through a net- 
working of Anganwadis, Balwadis and day-care centres. These 
programmes are directed towards providing and ensuring a 
natural, joyful and stimulating environment with emphasis on 
necessary inputs for optimal growth and development. 

It may be realised that the experiences to be provided at 
the very beginning of education play a very crucial role in the 
development of a child's personality and have a strong bearing 
upon later education of children. Through ICDS, 12.5 million 
children (3 to 6 years of age) from disadvantaged groups are 
participating in centre-based early learning activities. 

Inshort, the main aim of this movement is to fulfil the main 
objectives of a pre-primary school: (i) to provide healthy 
external conditions for children such as light, sunshine, space 
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and fresh air; (ii) to organise a healthy, happy and regular life 
as well as continuous medical supervision; (iii) to assist each 
child to form wholesome personal habits; (iv) to give 
opportunity for the exercise of imagination and for the 
development of many interests as well as skills of various 
kinds; (v) to give experience of community life on a small scale 
where children of similar as well as varying ages work and 
play with one another; and (vi) to achieve a real unity with 
home life. 


Elementary Education 


The elementary stage consists of Classes I to VIII and age 
group 6to 14 years. With the expansion of educational facilities 
at the elementary level, following are the innovative features 
of elementary education. 


Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) 


Universalisation of Elementary Education has been accepted 
as anational goal. The National Policy on Education, 1986, as 
revised in 1992, states that free and compulsory education of 
satisfactory quality should be provided to all children upto 
the age of 14 years, before the commencement of 21st century. 
The Ninth Five-Year Plan envisages UEE to mean universal 
access, universal retention and universal achievement. As a 
result of the efforts made by the central and state governments, 
94 per cent of the country’s rural population has primary 
schools within one kilometre distance. At the upper primary 
stage, 84 per cent of the rural population has schools within a 
distance of three kilometres. Enrolment ratio at the primary 
stage has gone up from 42.60 per cent in 1950-51 to 92.14 per 
cent in 1998-99; the number of primary and upper primary 
schools has gone up from 1.23 lakh in 1950-51 to 8.17 lakh in 
1998-99 and the number of teachers in primary and upper 
primary schools has also gone up from 0.24 lakh in 1950-51 to 
31.80 lakh in 1998-99. 

The central and state governments have over a period of 
time evolved strategies to check dropout rates and improve 
levels of achievements in the schools, the key elements of 
which include: (i) creating parental awareness and community 
mobilisation; (ii) involvement of communities and PRIs (73rd 
and 74th Constitutional Amendments); (iii) economic 
incentives; (iv) improvement in the infrastructural facilities in 
schools; (v) District Primary Education Programme initiative; 
(vi) National Programme of Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education (Mid-day Meals Scheme); (vii) Non-Formal 
Education (NFE) Scheme; and (viii) Teacher Education 
Schemes. 

The Constitution (83rd Amendment) Bill, 1997, was 
introduced in the Rajya Sabha on 28 July 1997 to make right to 
free and compulsory education for children from 6-14 years 
of age a Fundamental Right. 


Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) 


Based on the recommendations of the National Committee of 
State Education Ministers, a new Scheme Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan has been evolved to pursue universal elementary 
education in a mission mode. The goals of SSA are that all 
6-14 age-group children (i) are in school/EGS centre/bridge 
course by 2003; (ii) complete five-year primary education by 
2007; and (iii) complete eight years of schooling by 2010. A 
media publicity and advocacy plan is being launched for 
universalisation of elementary education as part of the Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan. 


Non-formal Education (NFE) 


The Department of Education, Government of India, has been 
running since 1979-80, a programme of Non-formal Education 
for children in the 6-14 age-group who remain outside the 
formal system due to various reasons. 

These children include dropouts of the formal schools, 
children from habitations without schools; working children, 
children who assist in performing domestic chores like fetching 
fuel, fodder, water, attending to siblings, grazing cattle, etc. 
and girls who are unable to attend formal schools. Though 
the focus of the scheme is on the 10 educationally backward 
states, it also covers urban slums and hilly, tribal and desert 
areas. The programme, at present, is in operation in 25 states/ 
UTs. Under the scheme, assistance is given to states/UTs in 
the ratio of 60:40 and 90:10 for running coeducational and 
girls centres respectively. Cent per cent assistance is given to 
voluntary agencies for running centres and undertaking 
experimental and innovative projects. Currently 2.97 lakh NFE 
centres have been sanctioned catering to about 74.25 lakh 
children; of the total number of centres about 1.17 lakh centres 
are exclusively for girls. About 58,788 centres are being run 
by 816 voluntary agencies. 

The scheme of NFE has been evaluated by the Planning 
Commission, based on which it is under revision with a new 
nomenclature as the Education Guarantee Scheme and 
Alternative and Innovative Education (EGS and AIE). 


District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) 


The District Primary Education Programme was launched in 
1994 as a major initiative to achieve the objective of UPE. The 
programme is implemented through state-level registered 
societies. The programme aims at providing access to primary 
education for all children, reducing primary dropout rates t 
less than 10 per cent, increasing learning achievement of 
primary school students by 25 per cent, and reducing the 
gender and social gaps to less than 5 per cent. 

DPEP is contextual and has a marked gender focus. The 
programme components include construction of classrooms 


and new schools, opening of non-formal/alternative schooling 
centres, appointments of new teachers, setting up Early 
Childhood Education Centres, strengthening of State Councils 
of Educational Research and Training (SCERTS), District 
Institutes of Educational Training (DIETS), setting up of Block 
Resource Centres/Cluster Resource Centres, teacher training, 
development of teaching-learning material, research-based 
interventions, special interventions for girls’ education, 
education of SCs/STs, etc. A new initiative of providing 
integrated education to disabled children and distance 
education for teachers training has also been incorporated in 
the DPEP scheme. 

The district is the unit of programme implementation and 
selected on the basis of twin criteria, viz., (a) educationally 
backward district with female literacy below the national 
average, and (b) districts where Total Literacy Campaigns 
(TLCs) have been successful, leading to enhanced demand 
for elementary education. DPEP is a centrally-sponsored 
scheme. The programme, which was initially launched in 42 
districts of 7 states in 1994, now covers a total of 219 districts 
in 15 states. 


Operation Blackboard 


The NPE expressed a great concern for the nonfulfillment of 
the constitutional provisions regarding universalisation of 
elementary education. It, therefore, resolved to complete this 
task by 1995. While doing this, it was felt that a comprehensive 
scheme for bringing about qualitative changes in elementary 
education was needed urgently so that the problems of 
dropouts, stagnation and wastage could be satisfactorily 
handled, along with the quantitative expansion of elementary 
education. Operation Blackboard was, therefore, launched in 
1987-88. This innovative scheme aimed at substantial 
improvement of facilities in elementary schools all over the 
country. Use of the word ‘Operation’ indicates that there is an 
urgency in this programme, its goals are clear and well designed 
and the government is determined to achieve these goals with 
the cooperation of the people within a predetermined time- 
frame. There are three components of Operation Blackboard: 


l. Provision of at least two reasonably large rooms that 
are usable in all weathers with a deep varandah, along 
with separate toilet facilities for boys and girls. 

2. Provision of at least two teachers, one of them a woman 
in every primary school. 

3. Necessary land for construction of school buildings, 
including land for games and sports has to be provided 
by the local community. 


_The scheme was expanded during 1993-94 to provide a 
third teacher to primary schools with enrolment exceeding 100 
and to cover upper primary schools through provisions of 
additional teachers and teaching-learning equipment. The 
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scheme provides 100 per cent central assistance for teaching- 

learning equipment and for salaries of teachers during the 

plan period. Construction of school building is the states’ 
ibility. 


Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) 


In 1990 an innovative idea to work out minimum levels of 
learning for primary classes was worked out by the NCERT. 
The strategy of MLL aims at improving learning acquisition in 
schools. It also lays down measures for the realisation of these 
standards. MLL were laid down by a committee set up in 1990. 
A number of projects covering 2,000 primary schools, 10,000 
teachers and about 3.86 lakh students have been planned in 
this context. 

The main steps by which MLL is to be introduced in schools 
are: 


(a) An assessment of the existing level of learning 
achievement; 

(b) A definition of the MLL for area and the time frame to 
achieve it. 


(d) Integration of continuous, comprehensive evaluation 
of student learning with classroom teaching; 

(e) Review of textbooks and revision where required. 

(f) The provision of necessary input, including provision 
of physical facilities, teacher training, supervision and 
evaluation, to improve learning acquisition of MLLs. 


Lok Jumbish 


An innovative project called Lok jumbish (people’s movement 
for education for all), with assistance from the Swedish 
International Development Authority (SIDA), has been 
undertaken in Rajasthan. The basic objective of the project is 
to achieve ‘Education for All’ through people mobilisation 
and their participation. During 1997-98 the programme was in 
operation in 75 blocks. In all 435 clusters were selected, 8,675 
villages extensively covered for environment building and 
community contact, 5,712 women's groups constituted, school 
mapping activity undertaken in 6,954 villages, 529 primary 
schools opened, 268 primary schools upgraded to upper 
primary schools and 5,010 Sahaj Siksha Kendras opened 
under the project. The Lok jumbish project has made a positive 
contribution to quality improvement through the development 
of improved MLL-based textbooks for classes I-IV which have 
been mainstreamed in all government schools of Rajasthan. 


Scheme of Operationalising Microplanning 


The NPE, 1986 and the revised Policy Formulation (1992) 
envisaged an array of activities by teachers and other 
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field-level educational workers to undertake a microplanning 
exercise to ensure that every child receives primary education 
of satisfactory quality through the school system as far as 
possible or through part-time non-formal education 
programmes wherever necessary. Accordingly, guidelines for 
formulating the microplanning projects were developed and 
circulated to the state governments. 


Bal Bhavan Society India (BBSI) 


Bal Bhavan Society India, New Delhi, was founded at the 
initiative of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister 
of India, and established by the Government of India in the 
year 1955. It is an autonomous organisation fully funded by 
the Department of Education. It was an innovative scheme to 
promote creativity among children in the age group 5-16 years. 
The children, specially from the economically weaker sections 
of society, find a place at the Bal Bhavan to pursue activities 
of their choice ranging from creative/performing arts, 
environment, astronomy, photography, integrated activities, 
physical activities to science-related activities. The society 
has 52 Bal Bhavan Kendras spread all over Delhi and is also 
funding two Jawahar Bal Bhavans, one in Srinagar and the 
other in Mandi. 

The State District Bal Bhavans in the country are 
affiliated to the Bal Bhavan Society India, which provides 
them general guidelines, training, facilities and transfer of 
information. 


National Programme of Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education 


A National Programme of Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education, commonly called the Mid-day Meals Scheme, was 
launched on 15 August 1995. It was an innovative programme 
which aimed at improving enrolment, attendance and retention 
while simultaneously improving the nutrition status of students 
in primary classes. 

The programme envisages provision of cooked meals/ 
processed food for children studying in classes I-V in all 
government, local body and government-aided primary 
schools. During 1999-2000, 9.90 crore children studying in 
6.88 lakh schools were covered. A sum of Rs 1,090 crore was 
allocated during 2000-2001. Central assistance under the 
programme is available for the reimbursement of cost of 
foodgrains and for transportation charges for movement of 
foodgrains from FCI godowns to schools/villages. Three kg 


of foodgrains (wheat/rice) per child per month are being 
distributed. 


Curriculum Reforms, UNESCO and UNICEF Projects 


A number of projects are going on in various states with the 
assistance of the UNESCO and UNICEF to bring in reforms in 


curriculum and for improving the quality of education at the 
primary level. Following are the important projects: 


G) Primary curricular reform project with UNICEF 
assistance. 

(i) Nutrition Health Education and Environment 
Sanitation (NHEES) covering 100 primary schools in 
each of the 9 states in which it is in operation. 

(ii) Primary Education Curriculum Renewal (PECR) is in 
operation in 15 states, 30 primary schools in each state. 

(iv) Development Activities in Community.Education and 
Participation (DACE) is in operation in 13 states with 
100 community education centres in each state. 

(v) Area Intensive Education Project (AIEP) for the 
promotion of elementary education of girls. 

(vi) Early childhood Education (ECE) in 11 states. Children 
Media Laboratory, NCERT, provides play materials. 


Innovations in Secondary Education 


Since the secondary stage of education coincides with the 
adolescence period, it becomes the most crucial period. It is 
the terminal stage of a large number of pupils entering life. It is 
expected that students completing this stage should have the 
requisite maturity to pursue higher education. In view of the 
importance of secondary education in the socio-economic 
reconstruction of the country, the Secondary Education 
Commission, 1952-53 outlined the four aims of secondary 
education: (a) development of democratic citizenship; 
(b) improvement of vocational efficiency; (c) development of 
personality; and (d) development of qualities of leadership. 

The achievements made so far in the secondary sector 
during the past 50 years indicate that secondary and senior 
secondary level institutions increased from 7,410 in 1951 to 
1.10 lakhs by 1999; enrolment increased from 15 lakhs in 1951 
to 272 lakhs; girls’ enrolment increased from a mere 2.0 lakhs 
in 1951 to 101 lakhs by 1999; the number of teachers increased 
from 1.27 lakhs in 1951 to 15.42 lakhs. Six autonomous 
institutions including the Central Board of Secondary 
Education (CBSE), the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) and the National Open School 
(NOS) have been established and 10 centrally-sponsored 
schemes have been made operational and the 1042 system 
has been introduced in most states, providing for 10 years of 
general and 2 years of specialised education. 


Vocationalisation of Secondary Education 


The NPE, 1992, envisages well-planned programmes of 
vocational education for developing healthy attitude amongst 
students towards the world of work, enhancing individual 
employability, reducing the mismatch between the demand 
and supply of skilled manpower and providing an alternative 


for those intending to pursue higher education without 
particular interest or purpose. The target laid down by the 
revised policy is to divert 10 per cent of higher secondary 
students to the vocational stream by 1995 and 25 per cent by 
2000. 

A Joint Council for Vocational Education (JCVE) has been 
set up at the national level with counterpart organisations at 
state levels for laying down policy guidelines, planning and 
coordination of vocational programmes conducted by different 
agencies. To perform the functions of JCVE, a Standing 
Committee of JCVE has been constituted to ensure that the 
tasks laid down by JCVE are effectively performed. 

The policy emphasises the need for making available non- 
formal, flexible and need-based vocational programme to 
school dropouts, neo-literates, etc. The scheme, therefore, 
provides for funding of innovative programmes in the field of 
vocational education undertaken by voluntary organisations. 
So far 14 voluntary organisations have been assisted under 
the scheme. i 

The CBSE, in collaboration with General Insurance 
Corporation and the Life Insurance Corporation, has started 
two-year job-oriented vocational courses in insurance in 18 
schools and 20 schools respectively throughout the country. 
The Ministry of Railways has introduced special vocational 
courses for Railway Commercial Staff in nine schools located 
at the headquarters of the nine railway zones. The Ministry of 
Health and Family Welfare has started four health-related 
courses, viz., Medical Laboratory Technician, X-Ray 
Technician, Ophthalmic Technician and Auxiliary Nursing 
Midwifery in five schools in Delhi. 

A Central Institute of Vocational Education, named as Pt. 
Sunder Lal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational Education, 
was set up in Bhopal on 1 July 1993, under the overall umbrella 
of NCERT. The institute is an apex-level research and 
development organisation in the field of vocational education. 

NCERT has prepared the curriculum for eight health-related 
courses and developed textbooks for medical laboratory 
technician and multi-purpose basic health worker (male) which 
can be made use of by the states/UTs. 

A Computerised Management Information System has been 
developed in collaboration with the National Informatics 
Centre (NIC) and NCERT for vocational education to obtain 
relevant information on different aspects of programme 
implementation. ` 

As envisaged in the NPE, the scheme of pre-vocational 
education at the lower secondary stage has been introduced 
from the year 1993-94. The objective of this scheme is to impart 
training in simple marketable skills to students in Classes IX 
and X; to develop vocational interests; to allow for self- 
exploration of vocational preferences to prepare students for 
Participation in work and to inculcate desired values related 
to work culture. 

The collaborative project to offer fashion and garment 
manufacturing courses with the resource support of National 
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Institute of Fashion Technology (NIFT) have been 
operationalised in three government schools located at Indore, 
Vishakhapatnam, and Ludhiana. 


Science Education in Schools 


To improve the quality of science education and promote 
scientific temper, as envisaged in the NPE-1986, a centrally 
sponsored scheme, ‘Improvement of Science Education in 
Schools’ was initiated during 1987-88. Under the scheme, 
financial assistance is provided to states/UTs and voluntary 
agencies. While voluntary agencies are provided assistance 
for conducting experimental and innovative programmes, 
states/UTs are assisted for provision of science kits to upper 
primary schools; upgradation and strengthening of science 
laboratories in secondary and senior secondary schools, and 
"training of science and mathematics teachers. 


International Olympiads 


One of the important components of this scheme is 
participation of Indian school students in the International 
Science Olympiads viz., International Mathematical Olympiad 
(since 1989), International Physics Olympiad (since 1998) and 
International Chemistry Olympiad (since 1999). During 2000, 
the Indian team participated in the International Biology 


Olympiad. 
Educational Technology in Schools 


This is a centrally-sponsofed scheme with certain elements of 
a Central Plan Scheme built into it. In the centrally-sponsored 
format the scheme seeks to provide the entire cost of radio- 
cum-cassette player in primary schools and 75 per cent cost 
of colour TVs in upper primary schools. 

This distribution was undertaken to enable school children 
and teachers to have access to quality education. To enable 
production of suitable programmes for these schools, six 
autonomous State Institutes of Educational Technology in 
UP, Bihar, Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh 
have also been funded under the scheme. In the Central Plan 
Sector, the scheme extends financial support to the Central 
Institute of Educational Technology (CIET)—a constituent 
unit of the NCERT. CIET is funded for producing programmes 
for the school sector which are broadcast through 
Doordarshan and Akashvani. 

By way of reporting progress under the scheme, it may be 
stated that so far 2,81,616 radio-cum-cassette players and 407 
colour TVs have been distributed. CIETs and SIETs have 
together produced 3,921 TV and 1,100 audio programmes for 
the school sector. CIET has also produced cassettes for 
teaching Indian languages to school children. 

Indo-US Sub-Commission on Education and Culture, an 
innovative and experimental project in distance education 
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launched in May 1993. This involved ‘live’ teaching through 
a central facility to schools located in different places in the 
country. The scheme is being implemented through the 
Educational Technology Cells of the states/UTs and the CIET 
in NCERT. 


Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools 


A pilot project on Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools 
(CLASS) was initiated in 1984-85 in collaboration with the 
Department of Electronics. It was launched in 248 selected 
secondary/higher secondary schools. The broad objectives 
of the pilot project included demystification of the computer 
and to provide ‘hands-on’ experience to the students. Forty- 
two resource centres were set up to train school teachers and 
to provide ample support to schools. The maintenance of the 
hardware and its installation was assigned to the Computer 
Maintenance Corporation (CMC). The project was extended 
to 501 and 500 schools during 1984-85 and 1986-87 respectively, 
and 8 and 3 more resource centres were set up respectively 
during these two years. The project continued up to 1992-93. 
CLASS project became a centrally-sponsored scheme from 1993- 
94. During the Eighth Five-Year Plan, an additional 2,371 schools 
were covered. The department has taken an initiative to formulate 
arevised scheme in place of the erstwhile CLASS scheme. 


Environmental Orientation to School Education 


The NPE, 1986, provides that the protection of environment is 
a value which, along with certain other values, must form an 
integral part of curricula at all stages of education. To 
operationalise this noble objective the mind and intellect of 
the students must be sensitised to the hazards inherent in 
nature and upsetting the ecological balance in nature. 

To this end a Centrally Sponsored Scheme, Environmental 
Orientation to School Education was initiated in 1988-89. The 
scheme envisages assistance to voluntary agencies for 
conduct of experimental and innovative programmes aimed at 
promoting integration of educational programmes in schools 
with local environmental conditions. The states/UTs are 
assisted for various activities, 


National Population Education Project 


The National Population Education Project (School Education) 
was launched in April 1980 with a view to institutionalise 
population education in the school education system. This 
project is executed by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, monitored by the Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare and implemented by the NCERT. This project is being 
implemented in 29 states/UTs throughout the country. It is 
also being implemented in the higher and adult education 
sectors. Three cycles of the project that have been completed 


so far have laid stress on: (i) integrating population education 
in the syllabi and textbooks; (ii) developing prototype 
curricular, instructional and training materials for all stages of 
school education; (iii) conducting teacher training programmes 
in population education throughout the country; and 
(iv) incorporating sustainable development, ageing and other 
related concerns in the population education elements in 
textbooks of the NCERT. The fourth cycle (1999-2000) of the 
project started in June 1998 with a new nomenclature, 
Population and Development Education in Schools. Certain 
project activities have been subcontracted to the central-level 
autonomous organisations, i.e., CBSE, NOS, CISCE, NCTE, 
KVS and NVS so that the maximum number of schools may be 
reached. 


Integrated Education for Disabled Children (IEDC) 


The scheme of Integrated Education for Disabled Children 
was started with the objective of providing educational 
opportunities to children with disabilities under the general 
School system so as to facilitate their inclusion. Under the 
scheme, 100 per cent financial assistance is provided to the 
states and NGOs. Assistance is also provided for setting up 
resource centres, surveys and assessment of disabled children 
with disabilities, purchase and production of instruction 
materials and training/orientation of teachers. 

In the wake of the promulgation of the Persons with 
Disabilities (equal opportunities, protection of right and full 
participation) Act, 1995, education of children with disabilities 
has occupied centrestage. The IEDC scheme is being 
implemented in 27 states and 5 Union Territories through over 
22,000 schools benefitting more than 95,000 disabled children. 
Two polytechnics for disabled students have been set up at 
Mysore and Kanpur. 


National Open School (NOS) 


The National Open School established as an autonomous 
registered society under the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development in November 1989, is vested with the authority 
to examine and certify students registered with it, upto pre- 
degree-level courses. NOS provides opportunities for 
continuing education to interested learners through its 
foundation, secondary and senior secondary courses. NOS is 
an innovative institution which has flexibility, learning at one’s 
own pace and open choice as its key concepts. NOS offers 
and proposes to offer a number of Life Enrichment Courses 
addressed to teachers, principals as well as public- and private- 
sector enterprises. NOS has launched the Open Basic 
Education Project for out-of-school children in the 6-14 age 
group and for adult learners. i 
Programmes offered by NOS through distance education 
comprise the following elements: (i) Well-produced printed 
self-learning materials, (ii) Personal Contact Programmes 


(PCPs): Under PCPs classes and tutorials are held and 
counselling is given through selected recognised schools and 
institutions referred to as Accredited Institutions or Study 
Centres spread all over the country. Practicals are also held 
here, (iti) Audio and video programmes: These programmes 
are made available to study centres so that students can view 
them or use them during PCPs. Individual students can have 
these on nominal payment also. 

The NOS serves its clients through a network of more than 
1.000 study centres known as AIS spread all over the country 
and abroad. In order to extend educational facilities to non- 
resident Indians and other nationals, NOS has accredited 
centres in the Middle-East (Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Muscat and 
Kuwait), Nepal (Kathmandu and Bhutwal) and Canada 
(Vancouver). NOS is a National Board of Secondary and Senior 
Secondary and Vocational Examinations, similar to India's 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) and the Council 
for the Indian School Certificate Examination (CISCE). NOS 
conducts examinations twice a year, during May and 
November. The NOS was conferred the Commonwealth of 
Learning Award of Excellence for Institutional Achievement 
in Distance Education at the Pan Commonwealth Forum on 
Open Learning in March 1999 at Brunei Darusslam. 

NOS is now working on an innovative scheme, “Examination 
on Demand' wherein students can take the examination 
whenever they are prepared. The question paper in such an 
examination will be generated by computer which will be 
available at different study centres. 


Navodaya Vidyalaya (NV) 


Another innovative scheme that the NPE, 1986 envisaged was 
setting up of model schools, one in each district of the country. 
Accordingly, a scheme was formulated under which it was 
decided to set up residential schools called Navodaya 
Vidyalayas on an average of one in each district. Navodaya 
Vidyalyas are fully residential coeducational institutions 
providing education upto the senior secondary stage. The 
scheme started with two experimental schools in 1985-86 and 
has now grown to 423 schools covering as many districts in 
30 states/UTs with over 1.27 lakh students on rolls. About 
25,000 new students are admitted every year. The Vidyalayas 
envisaged a new style of growth with identification and 
development of talented, bright and gifted children 
predominantly from rural areas who may otherwise be denied 
good educational opportunities. Efforts are made to ensure 
that at least 33 per cent of the students enrolled are girls. 
Migration is a unique feature of the Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Scheme whereby 30 per cent of students in class IX from a 
Vidyalaya located in one linguistic area (Hindi speaking to 
non-Hindi speaking and vice-versa) spend one academic year 
ina Vidyalaya in a different linguistic region to promote national 
integration through understanding of the diversity and 
plurality of the country’s culture and people. 
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Kendriya Vidyalaya (KV) 


The Government of India approved the scheme of Kendriya 
Vidyalaya Sangathan in 1962 on the recommendations of the 
Second Pay Commission. initially, 20 regimental schools in 
different states were taken over as Central Schools in 1965, an 
autonomous body called Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan was 
established with the primary objective of setting up and 
monitoring Kendriya Vidyalayas to cater to the educational 
needs of the children of the transferable Central Government 
Employees, including Defence Personnel, by providing a 
common programme of education. At present, there are 874 
Kendriya Vidyalayas out of which one each is in Kathmandu 
and Moscow. All Kendriya Vidyalayas follow a uniform 
syllabus. 


National Talent Search Scheme 


With the purpose of identifying talent at the school level in 
the country, the NCERT started an innovative scheme named 
National Science Talent Search Scheme in 1963 as a pilot project 
for the Union Territory of Delhi and extended it throughout 
the country in 1964 with a total of 350 scholarships. The scheme 
underwent various changes in the last three decades and was 
renamed National Talent Search Scheme with effect from 1977. 
The scheme in brief is as follows: To identify brilliant students 
at class X, the Council awards 1,000 scholarships (775 for 
General category, 150 for Scheduled Caste category and 75 for 
Scheduled Tribe category candidates). The scheme is operated 
at two stages. First, states/UTs conduct tests in their 
respective states/UTs. Then, on the basis of merit and SC/ST 
quota, they recommend the given number of candidates 
(proportional to student population at the secondary level) 
for the national-level test. NCERT then conducts the National- 
level Test on the second Sunday of May at one centre in each 
state/UT. A final merit list is prepared on the basis of written 
test and interview marks. The awardees are provided with 
nurturance programmes in the form of summer school and 
summer placement programme during their undergraduate and 
postgraduate stages at institutes of higher learning like 
universities, IITs, national laboratories, Institute of Science, 
etc., for about 30 days during the summer vacations. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WOMEN’S 
EQUALITY 


The Government of India is committed to bringing about basic 
change in the status of women through education. It believes 
that empowerment of women is a critical precondition for their 
participation in the education process. The major schemes/ 
programmes for empowerment of women are as under: 
(i) Mahila Samakhya was started in 1989. The Mahila Samakhya 
scheme recognises the centrality of education in empowering 
women to achieve equality. Presently the scheme is being 
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operated in the 7,335 villages in 51 districts spread over eight 
States namely, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh; 
(ii) Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan; (iii) Operation Blackboard; (iv) 
Non-formal Education: 1.18 lakhs centres exclusively meant 
for girls; (v) District Primary Education Programme: special 
interventions for the education of girls; (vi) National Literacy 
Mission: aims at sustainable level of 75 per cent functional 
literacy by the year 2005; (vii) Navodaya Vidyalaya: fully 
residential, coeducational institutions; (viii) Vocational 
Education: alternative for higher education; (ix) Boarding and 
Hostel Facilities for girl students: to improve the enrolment of 
adolescent girls belonging to rural areas and weaker sections. 

The University Grants Commission (UGC) has been 
encouraging institutions to take up research projects in the 
area of women’s study by providing necessary financial 
assistance. Twenty-two universities and eleven colleges have 
been assisted by the commission’s women’s study centres. 
The UGC also provides assistance for removal of social 
disparities and regional imbalances in higher educational 
facilities. 


INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The centrally-sponsored scheme of Restructuring and 
Reorganisation of Teacher Education was taken up in 1987-88 
to create a viable institutional infrastructure, academic and 
technical resource base for orientation, training and 
continuous upgradation of knowledge, competence and 
pedagogical skills of school teachers, adult and non-formal 
functionaries and teacher educators in the country. The scheme 
envisaged setting up of District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIETS) in each district to provide academic and 
resource support to elementary education teachers and Non- 
formal Education/Adult Education (AE) instructors. It also 
envisaged upgradation of selected Secondary Teacher 
Education Institutions (STEIs) into Colleges of Teacher 
Education (CTEs) and Institutes of Advanced Studies in 
Education (IASEs) to organise pre-service and in-service 
training for secondary teachers, to provide extension and 
resource support services to secondary schools and to provide 
academic guidelines to DIETs and Support services to CTEs. 
461 DIETS, 76 CTEs and 54 IASEs have been sanctioned in 
various states/UTs. Financial assistance has also been 
extended for the strengthening of 20 SCERTs. More than 17 
lakh teachers have been given orientation training under 
Special Orientation Programme for School Teachers (SOPT). 


National Awards to Teachers 


In order to salute the meritorious teachers of the country, the 
National Awards were instituted in 1958. Twenty of the awards 
are reserved exclusively for teachers of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic teaching in traditional institutions. For general teachers 


there are two categories: (a) Primary Teachers (classes Ito 
VIII), and (b) Secondary Teachers (classes IX to XII). Each 
State/UT has an earmarked quota based on teacher population, 
with the quota for secondary teachers being half that of primary 
teachers; for smaller UTs, however, the quota is one each for 
both the categories. In order to be eligible the teacher should 
have put in 15 years of continuous service on the date of 
consideration of his claim by the State Level Selection 
Committee. For principals and headmasters the eligibility period 
is 20 years. Selection is made by the State Level Selection 
Committee presided over by the Director of Education. 

The Government of India makes final selections strictly in 
the order of merit on a scrutiny of the bio-data and serviee 
record. Each award consists of a certificate of merit, a silver 
medal and a cash prize of Rs 10,000. The awards are conferred 
each year on Sth September at a function especially held in 
New Delhi to honour the awardee teachers. 


INNOVATIONS IN UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Higher education is imparted through 227 universities in the 
country. Of these, there are 16 Central Universities and the 
remaining are functioning under the State Acts. The total 
number of colleges in the country is 11,089. There are 40 
institutions declared deemed-to-be universities under the 
University Grants Commission Act, 1956. Institutions of 
national importance are also providing specialised professional 
education, The enrolment of students is 7,418 lakhs while the 
number of teachers is 3.42 lakhs. 

It is a matter of pride for India that the world’s first 
universities were founded in India thousands of years ago. 
The nine ancient universities were at Kanchi, Kannauj, Kashi 
(7th century BC); Mithila, Nadia, Nalanda, Taxila, Valabhi and 
Vikramshila. Almost all of them had three important 
characteristics: (a) free education, (b) autonomous nature and 
free of state control, (c) students coming from foreign countries 
like Burma (now Myanmar), Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), China, 
Korea and Tibet. 

After independence, the landmarks in university education 
that attract our attention are the establishment of commissions 
and on the basis of their recommendations, various types of 
universities were opened with a variety of courses and 
specialisations and other issues related to higher education. 


University Grants Commission (UGC) 


In November 1953, the government set up the University 
Grants Commission with a purpose to determine and maintain 
standards of teaching, examination and research in the 
universities. Practically every state has now set up its own 
State University Grants Commission. 

During its short period of existence, the UGC has been able 
to float a number of innovative projects and schemes. Some 
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of them are mentioned here: 


l. Autonomous colleges; 

2 Redesigning the undergraduate courses by making 

them more relevant and to link education with work/ 

field/practical experience and productivity; 

Consolidation of and expansion of facilities of the 

existing university departments and colleges; 

4. Providing computer facilities to 93 universities and 

mini-computers to 200 colleges during the seventh plan 
period; 
Setting up Academic Staff Colleges for the orientation 
of newly appointed university and college lecturers. 
Special assistance for the promotion of research to 
individual teachers and colleges; 

5. Setting up documentation centres like the Nuclear 

Science Centre at JNU, Radio Astronomy Centre at 

Poona University, National Centre of Astronomy at 

Osmania University; 

Providing media and educational technology facilities; 

7. Adult, continuing and extension programmes in 92 
universities and 2,121 colleges; 

8. Provides facilities to Scheduled Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes; 

9. Bilateral exchange programmes of college teachers; 

10. Special assistance to universities to undertake well- 
defined projects for research in women's studies; and 

1l. Selected university departments are recognised as 
Centres for Advanced Studies (CAS) and certain 
departments for financial assistance. 
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Rural Institutes and Universities 


On the recommendation of the Rural Higher Education 
Committee appointed in 1954, the Government of India came 
out with. an innovative scheme to establish rural institutes 
and universities. Under this scheme 14 institutes were selected 
for development into rural institutes with an idea to establish 
correlation between socially useful productive work and 
academic activities. 


The Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) 


The Indira Gandhi National Open University was established 
by an Act of Parliament in September 1985 for the introduction 
and promotion of Open University and Distance Education 
Systems in the educational pattern of the country. The major 
objectives of the university include widening of access to 
higher education by providing opportunities to larger 
segments of the population, particularly the disadvantaged 
groups, organising programmes of continuing education and 
initiating special programmes of higher education for specific 
target groups like women, people living in backward regions, 
hilly areas, etc. 
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The IGNOU provides an innovative system of 
university level education, flexible and open with regard to 
methods and pace of learning, combination of courses, 
eligibility for enrolment, age of entry, methods of evaluation, 
etc. 

The university has adopted an integrated multimedia 
instructional strategy consisting of printed materials and 
audio-video aids, supported by counselling sessions at a 
network of study centres throughout the country. The 
evaluation system followed by the university consists of both 
continuous evaluation system as well as term-end 
examinations. 


Institutional Autonomy: Autonomous Colleges 


The state of autonomy is required for the individual and for 
institutions in the event of their moving towards growth. At 
the institutional setting, a college, for example, may strive for 
autonomy. Usually colleges in India are affiliated to 
universities. Curriculum planning, examination and all aspects 
of college and conferment of degree or certificate are done by 
of the university in these matters and it is run accordingly. 

This system of affiliating the colleges to a university was 
designed at a time when the number of colleges and universities 
was small. The universities were the examination-conducting 
bodies and awarded degrees on behalf of the colleges. After 
independence the number of universities, colleges and other 
institutions of education increased manifold. Universities 
whose concern should be towards achieving excellence in 
knowledge, were forced to spend most of their time and energy 
in multifarious activities concerning the affiliated colleges 
which were taking a big slice of university time; thereby the 
latter could spend little time for its academic pursuits of 
teaching and research. The idea of autonomous colleges, 
therefore, was an innovative idea in the field of higher 
education. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) regarded the exercise 
of academic freedom on the part of teachers as crucial to the 
promotion and development of an intellectual climate in the 
country which is conducive to the pursuit of scholarship and 
excellence. In its recommendations for autonomy to colleges, 
the Kothari Commission stated: 


We should like to refer to the question of autonomous 
colleges which has been under discussion for many years. 
Where there is an outstanding college or a small cluster of 
very good colleges within a large university, which has 
shown the capacity to improve itself markedly, 
consideration should be given to granting it an autonomous 
status. This would involve the power to frame its own rules 
of admissions, to prescribe its courses of study, to conduct 
examinations and so on. The parent university's role will 
be one of general supervision and the actual conferment of 
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the degree. We recommend that provision for the 
recognition of such autonomous colleges be made in the 
constitution of the universities. 


As per the above guidelines, the college which secures 
autonomy should manifest its capacity to undertake 
innovations, design curricula, evolve methods of teaching 
and learning, frame its own rules for admission, prescribe its 
own courses of study and conduct the examinations. The 
NEP has taken one more step in the direction of progress in 
higher education. The institutions that get autonomy should 
aim at giving opportunity to the teachers and students to 
make innovations, utilise their creative talent, improve the 
standards of teaching, examination and research and quickly 
respond to social needs. 

According to the UGC guidelines, an autonomous college 
will have the freedom to: 


(a) determine its own courses of study and syllabi, 

(b) prescribe rules of admission, and 

(c) evolve methods of evaluation and to conduct 
examinations. 


Thus autonomy will be a means to achieve higher standards 
and greater creativity in the future. But autonomy should be 
considered ‘less as reward for good performance during the 
past but rather a means to achieve higher standards and greater 
creativity in the future’. 


Autonomous Research Organisations 


The establishment of some autonomous research 
organisations was another innovative measure to promote 
research in the country. 

The Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR), New 
Delhi, setup in 1972, reviews the progress of historical research 
and encourages scientific writing of history. It operates 
research projects, finances research projects by individual 
scholars, awards fellowships and undertakes publication and 
translation work. 

The Indian Council of Philosophical Research (ICPR), 
functioning since 1981 with offices in New Delhi and Lucknow, 
reviews the progress, sponsors or assists projects and 
programmes of research in philosophy, and gives financial 
assistance to institutions and individuals to conduct research 
in philosophy and allied disciplines. 

The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), 
New Delhi, is an autonomous body for promoting and 
coordinating social science research. Its functions are to review 
the progress of social science research, give advice on research 
activities to the government or outside, sponsor research 
programmes and give grants to institutions and individuals 
for research in social sciences. 


INNOVATIONS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Technical education is a crucial component of human resource 
development with great potential for adding value to products 
and services and contributing to the national economy. Five 
Year Plans have laid great emphasis on the development of 
technical education. During the past five decades, there has 
been a phenomenal expansion in the technical education sector 
in the country. Apart from the government sector, private and 
voluntary organisations were involved in setting up technical 
and management institutes in the expansion of the system. 
From 45 diploma-level polytechnics with an intake 3,400 
students at the time of independence, the number has grown 
to 1,215 polytechnics with an intake of 2.12 lakh students in 
June 2000. 

Similarly, the number of degree-level institutions and the 
corresponding intake figure rose from 38 and 2,940 in 1947 to 
778 and 1.8 lakhs in 2000. Facilities for doctoral studies in 
engineering, technology and applied sciences have been 
created in a number of technical institutions. 


Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) and Indian Institutes 
of Management (IIMs) 


As an innovative move towards the quality development of 
technical education and management education, IITs and IIMs 
were set up by the Government of India. These include seven 
Indian institutes of Technology (IITs) located at Mumbai, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Kharagpur, Chennai, Guwahati and Roorke and six 
Indian Institutes of Management (IIMs) at Ahmedabad, 
Kolkata, Bangalore, Lucknow, Indore and Kozhikod. 


Specialised Institutions 


There are some other specialised higher technical institutes 
like Indian Institute of Science (IISc), Bangalore; School of 
Planning and Architecture (SPA), New Delhi; Indian School 
of Mines (ISM); National Institute for Training in Industrial 
Engineering (NITIE), Mumbai; National Institute of Foundry 
and Forge Technology (NIFFT), Ranchi; Indian Institute of 
Information Technology and Management (IIITM), Gwalior; 
and Indian Institute of Information Technology (IIIT), 
Allahabad. In themselves these institutes are innovations in 
the field of technical education as they provide specialised 
education in their areas. 


Innovations in Adult Education 


India has been striving to increase its literacy rate since 
independence. A number of adult education centres have been 
working in this direction. But the establishment of the National 
Literacy Mission (NLM) was an innovation in this direction. 
Launched in 1988, it aims at attaining functional literacy for 


100 million persons in the age group of 15-35 years 
(including the age-group of 9-14 where NFE is not in 
operation) in a time-bound manner. The most important 
development that has taken place under the NLM is the near 
ascendancy of the campaign mode in the adult education 
programmes in the country. Total Literacy Campaign in 
Ernakulam in 1989 served as a role model for the entire 
country and ensured the near ascendancy of the campaign 
mode in adult education. Today literacy campaigns, being area- 
specific, time-bound, volunteer-based, cost-effective and 
outcome-oriented, are the dominant strategy of the NLM for 
the eradication of illiteracy. The adult education programme 
aims at the creation of a learning society through the 
Continuing Education Programme. At the core of this 
programme are the rural libraries to ingrain the reading habit 
among the people. 


Shramik Vidyapeeth (SVPs) 


Establishment of Shramik Vidyapeeths was another innovative 
move in the direction of adult education. Thirty-six SVPs 
functioning in different industrial centres of the country 
represent the institutional framework for offering non-formal 
continuing education and training programmes to employed 
workers, self-employed persons, protective workers and family 
members of industrial workers. The affairs of each SVP are 
managed by a Board of Management headed by one honorary 
chairman. The board consists of members representing the 
interest of workers and the employers. 


Post-Literacy and Continuing Education 


The government decided in February 1988 to establish Jana 
Shikshan Nilayams (JSNs) all over the country in a phased 
manner. The basic objective of JSNs is to ensure retention of 
literacy skills, provision of facilities to enable the learners to 
continue their learning beyond elementary literacy and to create 
scope for application of their learning for improvement of their 
living conditions. 


Role of Voluntary Agencies in NLM 


Voluntary agencies have played a significant role in the adult 
education programme. Financial assistance is provided to 
voluntary agencies (those who are registered societies) to 
support and spread adult education programme in various 
ways, viz., for projects of functional literacy, post-literacy 
through Jana Shikshan Nilayams, resource-development 
publications, holding of seminars besides research projects. 

So far 556 districts have been covered under the literacy 
campaigns out of which 259 have made a transition into the 
post-literacy phase. Eighty-five districts have been covered 
under Continuing Education Programme. The focus of the 
NLM is now on the four major Hindi-speaking states of Bihar, 
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Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh where the bulk 
of the illiterate population resides. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION FOR 
DISADVANTAGED SECTIONS OF SOCIETY 


The NPE, 1986, as updated in 1992, attended to the specific 
needs of those who have been denied equality, particularly 
the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and educationally 
backward minorities. Consequently a number of innovative 
measures were adopted for the educational development of 
SCs and STs. Some of these are: (i) Norms for opening of 
primary schools have been relaxed in case of ST habitations 
to havea primary school within one-kilometre walking distance 
from habitations having a population of 200 persons instead 
of the general criteria of 300 persons; (ii) Tuition fee for SC 
and ST students has been abolished in government schools 
in all states, at least up to the upper primary level. Most of the 
states have abolished tuition fees for these students upto the 
senior secondary level. These students are also provided 
incentives like free textbooks, uniforms, stationary, school 
bags, etc.; (iii) Priority is accorded to areas of concentration 
of SCs and STs in implementation of all major programmes of 
the Department like DPEP, Lok Jumbish and Shiksha Karmi, 
NFE and National Programme for Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education; (iv) Apart from relaxation in the minimum qualifying 
cut of stages for admission, reservation of seats for SCs and 
STs is provided in institutions of higher education including 
IITs, Regional Engineering Colleges and Central Universities. 
The UGC has established SC/ST Cells in 103 universities, 
including Central Universities, to ensure proper 
implementation of the reservation policy. It has also set up a 
Standing Committee to review the implementation of the 
reservation policy; (v) To improve the academic skills and 
linguistic proficiency of SC and ST students, remedial and 
special coaching is provided to them. SC/ ST students who 
marginally fail in the entrance examination are provided one- 
year training and then admitted to first year of BTech course 
in IITs; (vi) A large number of scholarships are provided to 
SC/ST students under the scheme of National Scholarships at 
the secondary stage for children from rural areas. Besides, 70 
scholarships under the National Talent Search Scheme are 
exclusively reserved for students belonging to these 
categories; (vii) Junior Research Fellowship (50), Scholarships 
(25), Research Associateship (20), and Fellowships (50) are 
awarded by the UGC every year exclusively to the SC/ST 
students. The UGC has also reduced the minimum percentage 
of marks at the Master's level from 55 per cent to 50 per cent 
for SC/ST candidates for appearing in the National Eligibility 
Test for appointment as lecturers; (viii) The Central Institute 
of Indian Languages, Mysore, prepares textbooks, primers, 
grammar books, dictionaries, bilingual textbooks, etc., to 
facilitate translation from regional languages into tribal 
languages. The institute has worked in 75 tribal and border 
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languages. The NCERT has published 10 textbooks in tribal 
dialects and teaching-learning material in 15 tribal dialects; 
and (ix) Literacy rate amongst SC/ST women being less than 
10 per cent, 146 districts in the country have been identified 
as low female literacy districts for giving focussed attention 
by the Centre as well as States/UTs in implementation of 
educational programmes/schemes. 


INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES 


In pursuance of the revised Programme of Action (POA) 1992, 
two new centrally-sponsored schemes, i.e., Scheme of Area 
Intensive Programme for Educationally Backward Minorities 
and Scheme of Financial Assistance for Modernization of 
Madarasa Education were launched during 1993-94. The 


Objective of the scheme of Area Intensive Programme for 
Educationally Backward Minorities is to provide basic 
educational infrastructure and facilities in areas of 
concentration of educationally backward minorities which do 
not have adequate provision for elementary and secondary 
schools. Under the scheme 100 per cent assistance is given 
for (i) establishment of new primary and upper primary schools, 
non-formal education centres, wherever necessary; 
(ii) strengthening of educational infrastructure and physical 
facilities in the primary and upper primary schools; and 
(iii) opening of multi-stream residential higher secondary 
schools for girls belonging to the educational backward 

Thus, education in India is marching towards the 21st 
century with innovations and hopes. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


T. Rajagopalan 


Education in India has had a long hoary past with brilliant 
patches of achievement over the centuries. The Gurukula 
system no doubt produced remarkable personalities noted for 
their erudition and spiritual eminence. After the advent of the 
organised system of education through schools during the 
19th century, education became stereotyped. In the course of 
the last few decades especially, education has become 
synonymous with a rigid curriculum and periodical 
examinations which often test not the knowledge per se of the 
students but their memory capacity and rote-learning ability. 


WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM? 


Indeed the words connote different things to different people. 
Educating different sections of society, disseminating 
knowledge and information on development relating to 
learning and acquisition of skills and provoking a public debate 
on educational issues of vital concern to the community and 
the nation are all components of educational journalism. News 
and features on education, statistical and opinion surveys on 
new syllabi in the newspapers and magazines also constitute 
educational journalism. In addition, describing campus 
developments in the dailies and scholarly publications may 
also be said to be a part of this discipline. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


Journalism as such in India is over 220 years old. A two-sheet 
weekly called Bengal Gazette first published in January 1780 
(may be said to be the forerunner) proclaimed itself as a ‘political 
and commercial paper open to all parties, but influenced by 
none’. 

During the pre-independence period when the number of 
schools, colleges and universities in the country was small, 
not much attention came to be bestowed on educational issues 
by journalists. Whatever appeared in the newspapers then 
related to topics such as unveiling of portraits of eminent 
teachers, principals and professors by dignitaries and also 
functions to mark special occasions in the institutions. 

The post-independence period witnessed an explosion in 
numbers—an enormous growth of schools, colleges and 
universities all over the country. With the progress of literacy, 
the number of newspapers and magazines also increased 
manifold. It is but natural that comparatively, the content 


and coverage of events relating to education increased. 
But the fact remains that educational journalism as such 
has not yet come to occupy a pivotal place in the scheme of 


It is to be noted that the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT), the apex body for school 
education in the country, had tried to fathom the implications. 
The seminars it organised a few years ago were useful in 
pointing out the lacunae and urging the need for regular, 
authentic writing by journalists about various developments 
and issues in the educational field. One crucial 
recommendation related to the need for appointment by dailies 
of a specialist familiar with education in all its aspects. 

That only The Hindu as a newspaper has appointed an 
Education Correspondent came in for mention. With features 
and editorials, leader-page articles and analytical pieces of 
writing appearing regularly in the newspaper for over 25 years, 
The Hindu caught the attention of the policy makers in the 
field of education. Apart from this, by publishing articles in 
the weekly Education Supplement, this newspaper has been 
serving the interests of teachers, students and the general 
public in no small measure. 


ISSUES TAKEN UP FOR EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM IN INDIA 


Both the English and regional language dailies, by and large, 
unfortunately concentrate only on the mundane happenings, 
often with negative overtones as these are considered as ‘hard 
news’ by the editors. Events such as gheraoing of a principal 
or vice-chancellor, violent incidents in campuses and 
examination scandals immediately catch the eye of the media. 

Strikes by teachers’ unions and student associations, 
unsavoury conduct by sections of the academic community, 
commercial greed of people managing schools and colleges 
also get attention. Issues like universalisation of elementary 
education, women’s education and empowerment, efforts to 
promote literacy among the masses are also figuring in the 
newspapers and this is all to the good. In addition, the features 
on career guidance and counselling and social outreach 
programmes launched by educational institutions also appear 
in the print media. 

Be that as it may, educational journalism has not yet come 
to be viewed as part of development journalism. The creation 
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of a better social order and cultural advancement by all sections 
of society will be possible only if this is rectified. 


A COMPARATIVE PICTURE OF REGIONAL- AND 
NATIONAL-LEVEL JOURNALISM 


In recent years, several newspapers have started allocating 
space for educational matters almost on a regular basis. 
nothing analytical about the writing. At the regional level, 
many regional language dailies devote space and columns 
for listing questions likely to figure in the public examinations 
(mainly at the school level) and providing the answers. 

At the national level, a new genre of educational journalism 
has emerged with the publication of monthly journals like 
Education World and Edu Tracks, which bring out articles on 
well-managed institutions and achievements of eminent 
teachers. Newspapers like the Deccan Herald also bring out 
special features in a regular fashion. Organisations, like the 
NCERT, NIEPA and the UGC also publish their own journals, 
which highlight crucial issues in the relevant spheres of 
education. How far these publications reach out to the teachers, 
students, educational administrators and MdPRnA public 
is, however, a matter for guessing. - 

iis onila chive epdbilicationpn the emot The 
Times Educational Supplement/Higher Education Supplement 
of the United Kingdom. It is to be noted that these reviews 
and supplements bring out even the minute details of 
developments, including curriculum changes and the work of 
teacher unions, in an analytical fashion. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING AVAILABLE IN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM n 


These must be considered as almost non-existent. Repon 
who cover other beats (general reporters) usually write 3 
education in the majority of cases. The journalists lcam on - 


reporters learn as they go stad. There is no 
training and the journalism schools in the country, i 


IUE 


The future of educational journalism very much depends on how | 
the editors of newspapers value the inputs from specialist writers 
and reporters on education. Although the position is - 
better compared to a few decades ago, the pace jes ' 
painfully slow, Education touches the lives of cvery individual : 
in society and must get greater attention from the media, — 
The pivotal role of educational journalism can be seen — 
against the background of India's massive e 
infrastructure with over one million schools, 11,000 colleges - 
and 270 universities imparting education to 180 million 
students at the school level and 7 million students atthehigher — 
education stage. ET CE 
Educational journalism in India must also concentrate on. 
matters relating to patriotism and value or moral education. In 
this era of globalisation, educational journalism must also — 
address itself to issues relating to global developments, — 
"n 
ibas 
isvdi 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


C.S. Subba Rao 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational legislation in ancient India was according to 
Sanatana Dharma, which is Vedic prescription. The Vedas are 
the unwritten laws which are interpreted and reinterpreted by 
great Rishis from time to time to give their appropriate meaning 
to the prevailing social situation. Such interpretations are 
called the Dharma Shastras, which are like rules and regulations 
for observance of eternal values mandated by the Vedas by 
the ever-changing society. The Sanatana Dharma explained 
four Purusharthas—Dharma, Ardta, Kama, Moksha. To realise 
these master objectives of life and education the Sanatana 
Dharma suggested the four Ashramas—Bhramacharya, 
Gruhastha, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa. Various samskaras are 
suggested to be followed in the appropriate Ashrama by every 
one, which amounts to life-long education. 

Gradually the hold of Dharma on human behaviour waned 
and coupled with foreign domination the influence of Sanatana 
Dharma practically ceased, since the advent of the British. 
People’s representatives in the assemblies and councils passed 
education acts giving way to modern educational legislation 
to fill the vacuum created by the weakening of the hold of 
Sanatana Dharma on education. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Wood's Dispatch of 1854, though not a legislation in the 
strict sense of the term, helped in the establishment of three 
universities in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which were designed on the pattern of London 
University. This was the first document with legislative force. 


BILLS IN THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATURE 


The earliest attempts for educational legislation can be traced 
to the two bills moved by Gopala Krishna Gokhale in 1910 and 
1911 in the Imperial Legislative Council for introduction of 
Free and Compulsory Primary Education and to make better 
Provision for the extension of Elementary Education 
respectively. Though these two bills were rejected they 
focussed the attention of the entire country on education 
between 1910 and 1930. There was an unprecedented 
expansion of Primary Education on a voluntary basis which 
led to the enactment of Compulsory Primary Education Laws 


by different provinces between 1916 and 1930. Some of these 
laws continued to be followed by the states even after 
independence. These included the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1918, the Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919, the Madras 
Elementary Education Act, 1920, and the Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Education Act, 1930 (Purkait, 1987). 


DEMOCRATIC ASPIRATIONS 


Educational legislation, as in the case of any other legislation, 
is the natural outcome of the democratic aspirations of a nation. 
There was a handicap during the British rule for the realisation 
of democratic aspirations in this regard as the British were 
mostly enacting legislation which was more suited to the 
colonial administration. Unless the Indian nation achieved 
independence, democracy-driven legislation was not possible. 
Various attempts to achieve independence from the British 
rule can be seen in the national movement. 

The national movement laid the foundation for an education 
that was relevant to the needs and aspirations of the people 
of India. This resulted in Mahatma Gandhi's presentation of 
the unique scheme of Basic Education which was adopted as 
a national policy by the Congress Governments from 1937 
before independence and after independence till 1966 when 
the Indian National Education Commission Report was 
adopted by the Government of India and the states in the 
shape of the National Policy on Education adopted by the 
Parliament of India in 1968. 


EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964—66) 


The National Education Commission 1964-66 noted that the 
position regarding educational legislation in the country was 
variegated and said that education should be given statutory 
status in all states. It even recommended the passing of a 
National Education Act, which did not happen. The following 
extract from the Report of the Education Commission is 
relevant in this connection. 


Educational Acts: At present, the Educational Legislation 
in the country presents a motley picture; in most States it 
is scattered in a number of laws and the bulk of itis still in 
the form of executive orders; the only State to have an 
Education Act being Kerala. We, therefore, recommend that 
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Articte 39 (f): That children are given opportunities and 
ftactitees to develop im a healthy manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity and that childhood and youth are 
protected agains explostation and against moral and matenal 
abamo 

Article 41: Right to work, to education and to public 
anistance in certain cases: The State shall, within the limits 
of its economic capacity and development, make effective 
provision for securing the right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness 
and disablement and in other cases of undeserved want. 
Article 45: Provision for free and compulsory education for 
children: The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for 
free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years. 

Article 51(c): Foster respect for international law and treaty 
obligations in the dealing of organised peoples with one 


Article 51-4: Fundamental Duties: It shall be the duty of 
every citizen of India 


(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and 
institutions, the National Flag and the National 


(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired 
our national struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and 
integrity of India; 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when 

_ called upon to do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common 
brotherhood amongst all the people of India 
transcending religious, linguistic and regional or 
sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory 
to the dignity of women; 

(f) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite 


(g) to protect and improve the natural environment 
including forests, lakes, river and wildlife, and to have 


(i) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 
(j) to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual 
and collective activity so that the nation constantly 
rises to higher levels of endeavour and achievement. 


The fundamental duties prescribed under Article 51-A 
provide the most important objectives of education and 
constitute the core curriculum for a responsible, meaningful 
and participating citizenship. Respect to the Constitution, its 


ideals and institutions, the national flag and nats es! sathe 
encourage us to cherish and follow the noble xicais whack 
inspired our national struggic for freedom. Protccoos of the 
sovereignty, unity and integrity of India ami to defend the 
country rendering national service are most fundamental 
Harmony, common brotherhood, transcending religioes, 
linguistic and regional or sectional diversities resoun ing the 
practices derogatory to the dignity of women are most 
valuable. To value and preserve the rich heritage of our 
composite culture, protection and improvement of the natural 
environment— forests, rivers, lakes and wildlife — arc important 
human values. Scientific temper, humanism and the sperit of 
enquiry and reform are to be developed. To safeguard public 
property, abjuring violence and striving towards excellence 
are all very important educational goals 

Article 343: Official language of the Union: The official 
language of the Union shall be Hindi in Devanagari script 
The form of numerals to be used for the official purposes of 
the Union shall be the international form of Indian numerals 
Article 345: Official language or languages of a state: Sutyect 
to the provisions of Articles 346 and 347, the Legislature of a 
State may by law adopt any one or more of the languages in 
use in the State or Hindi as the language or languages to be 
used for all or any of the official purposes of that State: Provided 
that, until the Legislature of the State otherwise provides by 
law, the English language shall continue to be used for those 
official purposes within the State for which it was being used 
immediately before the commencement of this Constitution. 

350-A: Facilities for instruction in mother tongue at primary 
stage: It shall be the endeavour of every state and every local 
authority within the State to provide adequate facilities for 
instruction in the mother tongue at the primary stage of 
education to children belonging to linguistic minority groups: 
and the President may issue such directions to any State as 
he considers necessary or proper for securing the provision 
of such facilities. 

Article 351: Directive for development of the Hindi language: 
It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the 
Hindi Language, to develop it, so that it may serve as a medium 
of expression for all the elements of the composite culture of 
India and to secure its enrichment by assimilating without 
interfering with its genius, the forms, style and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India 
specified in the Eighth Schedule, and by drawing. wherever 
necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary primarily on Sanskrit 
and secondarily on other languages. 

The Constitution has recognised that children should be 
fully protected from exploitation by being forced it to undertake 
employment out of economic necessity. At the same time the 
state has taken care of the protection of children's health and 
strength (39e). The child also is protected from traffic in human 
beings and forced labour or employment of children in factories 
etc. The child also is allowed to conserve his distinct language 
script and culture. For this purpose the linguistic and religious 


mamotiioes have the tight to establish and administer 
cde coal eatitetom, eves though this i sot am abeoksse 
ngt bot ould operate ender masomable restrictions laid 
dece o ty the Fic ation Departments according to tee Sepieme 
Cour Monover the child gets all the benefits of Article 21 
eeonsg protection of life asd liberty under which eves 
cess cio! compulsory elementary education ap to the age of 
14 years becomes a fundamental right according to the 
uge {sant pronouncements of the Supreme Court of India 
(ned nshnan, JP and others Vs. The State of Andhra Pradesh 
amd others, A TR 1993 SC 2178). The Parliament of India 
adopted the 9 Wd Amendment to the Constitution of India oa 


14h May 2002 making Right to Education of chikdren between. 
the ages of 6 to 14 a Fundamental Right, by adding a sew 
Articic 21A to it. The Parliament can make any special 


provisons for the protection and better way of living for 
women and children without discrimination notwithstanding 
Articie 14 which ensures equality before law and equal 
Protection of laws. 

Now that education has been recognised as a Fundamental 
Right, all children under the age of 14 should find their place 
in regular schools and not in factories or domestic or farm 
employment. In this context the Child Labour (Prohibition and 
Regulation) Act, 1986, is unconstitutional as it prohibits 
employment of children only in certain occupations and 
processes set forth in Part A & B of the Schedules, and such 
prohibibon does not apply to any workshop run with the aid 
of occupier `s family or any school established by, or receiving 
assistance or recognition from Government (Section-3). Under 
sections 6 & 7 the Act regulates the hours and period of work 
implying that child labour of children under the age of 14 is 
permitted which is blatantly unconstitutional. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


As per Article 51 of the Constitution of India, the Government 
of India has the obligation to promote international peace and 
security and foster respect for international law and treaties. 
It has special responsibility to implement Declaration of Rights 
of the Child as adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on 20 November 1959, Resolution 1386 (XIV) to 
which it was a signatory. 

The said declaration aims at a happy childhood enjoying 
special protection to develop physically, mentally, morally, 
spiritually and socially enjoying full benefits of social security 
by the child and its mother including pre-natal and post-natal 
care, adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and medical 
Services. The child who is physically, mentally and socially 
handicapped shall be given special treatment, education and 
Care required by its particular condition. The child is entitled 
to receive education which shall be free and compulsory at 
least up to the secondary school stage and shall be given an 
education which will promote its general culture and enable it 
on the basis of equal opportunity to develop its abilities to 
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become a queted carent of Our wxurty Thus was persi by 
Ade Gonera Declaratson of due Rights of the Chii of 1924 amd 
fecengmeneed ot he Ueevernel Dax laratoon of Hua Might 


The national policy for children was eaunciated by the 
Government of indis is the Government Resolution of the 
Department of Social Welfare No. 1-14-74 CDD dated 
22 Augus 1974. This follows the aforementioned treaty 
obligations amd declares that children à programme should 
find a proenanient part us our national plam for de developement 
of human resources. According to this all children shall be 
covered by a comprehenuve health programme, to provide 
trutritious services for removing the deficiencies in the diet of 
the children. The state shall take steps to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children up to the age of 14 for 
which a time-bound programme was drawn up comustent with 
the availability of the resources. Children who are socially 
handicapped, who have become delinquent or have been 
forced to take to begging or are otherwise in distress shall be 
provided facilites for education, training and rehabilitation. 
Children shall be protected against neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation for achieving the goals enunciated in the national 
policy for children. A National Children's Board shall be 
constituted and provided necessary administrative support. 

The prevalence of the socially recognised evil of child 
labour, not for making it the medium of instruction according 
to the principles of Mahatma Gandhi's Basic Education but 
for exploitation as a source of capital accumulation at the 
expense of child's education, play, health, dignity, freedom 
and future is the biggest hindrance to the promotion of free 
and compulsory education even as a Fundamental Right. 
Elimination of child labour and promotion of free and 
compulsory primary education require necessary political will 
on the part of the union and state governments and they 
should provide necessary funds for promotion of child's 
education at school and his healthy maintenance at home or 
in the hostels. At the same time it is also necessary to provide 
funds for infrastructure—buildings, furniture, libraries, 
laboratories, audio-visual equipment and 
construction of toilets. It is essential to implement the Common 
School System coupled with Neighbourhood School Policy, 
integrating non-government Schools into National School 
System, providing an effective mid-day meals scheme and 
supply milk to school children, as recommended by the Indian 
National Education Commission, 1986. 


ACTS RELATED TO SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Primary and elementary education has always been the focus 
of attention before and after independence. Therefore, after 
independence many states passed legislation related to 
primary/elementary education. These acts specifically spell 
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out the importance of primary education and various rules/ 
acts related to admission policy, age of the child, administrative 
aspect, etc., e.g. Assam Elementary Education 
(Provincialisation) Amendment Rules 1979; Bombay Primary 
Education Rules, 1986; and Mysore Compulsory Primary 
Education Act, 1961. They mostly deal with provincialisation 
and taking over of non-government private schools or 
providing grants-in-aid code or ensuring security of service 
of teachers and other non-teaching personnel in them, e.g. 
Karnataka Private Educational Institutions Rules. Some acts 
pertain to the problems of schools situated in the rural and 
urban areas. Some acts and rules deal with service conditions, 
cadre and recruitment. A few rules relate to establishment of 
societies like Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Samithi and Shikshana Prasaraka Mandali. Some 
acts deal with specific systems of education like basic 
education. In one case we find rules specifically dealing with 
textbooks. 

There are numerous acts and rules relating to secondary 
and senior secondary education (Intermediate). Many of these 
deal with all aspects of secondary education in a 
comprehensive manner, like Gujarat Secondary Education Act, 
1972; Maharashtra Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Education Board Act, 1965; Uttar Pradesh Secondary 
Education Act, 1982, etc. Most of these acts deal with service 
rules and taking over of private aided schools or 
provincialisation. Many of the acts deal with the establishment 
of Boards of Secondary Education or the Central Board of 
Secondary Education or the Indian Certificate of School 
Examination; regulations and syllabus. Rules are framed by 
the education departments under each act as authorised by 
the legislature in the act itself or under Article 309, which will 
have statutory force as they will be laid on the table of the 
concerned legislature within six months for approval. 

Besides primary and secondary education acts and rules, 
comprehensive acts are available dealing with all stages and 
aspects of education and child in a comprehensive manner for 
the state concerned. Some examples are Karnataka Education 
Act, 1983; Delhi School Education Act, 1973; Andhra Pradesh 
Education Act, 1982. Some acts dealt with private aided 
schools, their managements, education Cess, etc. Some others 
dealing with motor transport, plantation, mines, factories or 
Children's Act, Child Labour Act, Juvenile Justice Act all 
contain sections relating to the Education of the child, its age 
for employment or prohibition from employment in production 
units. 


ACTS RELATED TO UNIVERSITIES AND 
PROFESSIONAL BODIES 


There are also numerous acts pertaining to the establishment 
of either central or state universities by enactment in the 
Parliament or state legislatures. Apart from the first three 
universities of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, established on 


the basis of the recommendation made in the Wood's 
Dispatch, 1854, universities like Aligarh, Annamalai, Banaras, 
Delhi, Guwahati, Gujarat and Poona were established before 
independence. Legislation on university education either by 
the Parliament or state legislatures showed a phenomenal 
growth throughout the country. Acts for different universities 
were passed from time to time; one of the earliest was the 
Banaras Hindu University Act, 1915. Many acts were passed 
for different universities after independence like Maharashtra 
University Act, 1974; Manipur University Act, 1980; 
Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar University Act, 1994, etc, 
Many of the rules deal with making advances (loans) or house 
building advance to the university employees; service rules 
and regulations and disciplinary action pertaining to private 
colleges or regulations relating to syllabi or specifically for a 
particular academic programme like B.Ed., etc. 

The acts and rules pertaining to self-regulatory 
professional bodies of professionally educated members like 
advocates, scientists and technologists medical specialists, 
veterinary doctors and others have also come up from time to 
time. These acts regulate not only the professional conduct 
of their members but also their professional education. No 
professional college or institute can be started without their 
initial permission and accreditation for grant of affiliation by 
universities or government recognition. 

It is interesting to note that the All India Council for 
Technical Education Act, 1987, and the National Council for 
Teacher Education Act, 1993, were passed by the Indian 
Parliament after education had been included in the Concurrent 
List as Entry No. 25 of the Constitution of India. 


GRASSROOTS LEVEL LEGISLATION 


Apart from the Parliament of India and state legislatures some 
legislative activity takes place at grassroots level too. The 
rules framed under each Act passed by the Parliament or a 
state legislature, as empowered in the Act itself, is known as 
Subordinate Legislation (Droit Administratif). Under Article 
309 of the Constitution of India, the union and state 
governments are empowered to frame rules and issue Office 
Memoranda (OM), Government Orders (GOs) (Executive 
Orders or Administrative Instructions) to meet the exigencies 
of situation. According to the Constitution it shall be 
competent for the President or such person as he may direct 
in the case of services and posts in connection with the affairs 
of the Union and for the Governor of a State or such person as 
he may direct in the case of services and posts in connection 
with the affairs of the State, to make rules regulating the 
recruitment, and the conditions of service of persons 
appointed, to such services and posts until provision in that 
behalf is made by or under an Act of the appropriate 
Legislature under this article, and any rules so made shall 
have effect subject to the provisions of any such Act. 
Various Departments of Education under state governments 


prepare different types of codes like the Education Code, Code 
for Grants-in-Aid, Financial Rules, Civil Service Regulations 
(applicable to all government employees, including those 
working in the Education Departments), code for private 
recognised institutions, Disciplinary Rules (Conduct Rules). 
The professional organisations of teachers at different levels 
develop self-regulatory Codes of Professional Ethics which 
also are mandatory for all professionals. 

The Departments of Education issue various circulars 
meant for subordinate offices or officers, which must be 
implemented. The offices at district level, taluk/mandal level 
and Block level also issue similar Executive Orders for 
regulating the administration within their jurisdiction. Besides 
the government establishments the local self-government 
known as Panchayat Raj Institutions like the Zila Parishad, 
and Panchayat Samithi also frame rules and regulations and 
issue executive instructions to meet the local needs. All this is 
legislation at grassroots level besides the formal legislation 
done in the state assemblies and Union Parliament. Following 
the principle of democratic decentralisation of governance 
more importance is given to regulations at the grassroots level, 
especially for the competent implementation of educational 
policies at the grassroots level. 


CONCLUSION 


On taking stock of things as it is today it appears that the 
Suggestion made by the Indian National Education 
Commission of 1964—66 that the Government of India might 
enact an Indian Education Act integrating all the 
comprehensive and sectorial Education Acts the like of which 
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are listed above and others missing from the list and also 
keeping in view the experience of implementing the National 
Education Policy through the existing statutes and rules for 
the quantitative expansion of especially school education and 
qualitative improvement of school, college, university and 
professional education at all levels and branches. 

For quantitative expansion and providing infrastructure in 
the wake of making right to education a Fundamental Right, 
suitable legislation has to be thought about for levying education 
cess as surcharge in Income Tax at the centre and land revenue 
in the states. Unless this is done it is very difficult to provide 
sufficient school space with all modern facilities in the 
infrastructure and to effect qualitative improvement in various 
aspects in school and higher education. 

As the National Policy on Education has aptly put it, ‘All 
teachers should teach and students should learn.’ For this to 
happen the paramount need is to have committed teachers 
and highly motivated students. It can happen by bringing 
about suitable legislation for the recruitment of right type of 
teachers with commitment after a thorough psychological 
testing of candidates to know their attitudes, aptitudes and 
interests for the teaching profession even at the stage of 
admission into the teacher education institution. Suitable 
legislation for implementation of an indigenous system of 
education according to the prescriptions of Indian 
philosophers like Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, 
Mahatma Gandhi and others, giving thorough training to 
student-teachers in residential teacher education institutions 
after which they should be given placement directly to their 
places of work without conducting any selection examination 
which is redundant. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


J.L. Azad 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Educational planning as an integral component of a 
comprehensive plan of socio-economic development is of 
recent origin although the rudiments of educational planning 
could be traced to the hoary past. Twenty-five centuries ago, 
the Spartans set up an educational system exactly suited to 
certain military, social and economic purposes, which were 
precisely defined. Plato (427—387 sc) in the Republic proposed 
à scheme with a view to making programmes of school 
subservient to society. John Knox, Comenius and Diderot also 
suggested schemes of educational development for their 
respective countries. These attempts were, however, sporadic 
and disjointed and their impact extremely limited. 

The first systematic attempt at planning for socio-economic 
development was made in 1923 when the erstwhile USSR 
launched its First Five Year Plan. The plan laid emphasis on 
the eradication of illiteracy in order to mobilise adults for 
strengthening the revolution and for achievement of 
compulsory primary education. The idea of planning got an 
impetus after the Second World War due to the complete 
breakdown of economic systems of most of the warring nations 
of Europe and the demographic explosion that followed it. 
Besides the socialist countries, which adopted planning as 
their model, the United Kingdom, through its Education Act 
of 1944, made it mandatory for each of the local board of 
education (now Local Educational Authorities) to draw up a 
development plan. France, which had not included education 
among the fields covered by its first plan in 1946, set up a 
commission in 1954 and education became a significant part 
of the national plan. One after the other, most European 
countries adopted some sort of planning for repairing their 
war-shattered economies. 

According to the International Encyclopaedia of 
Education (1994), *Prior to the 1950s, only a few Asian 
countries had any elaborate plans of educational development 
such as those outlined in the educational reforms of Japan in 
1872 and 1947. Sri Lanka's free education Scheme (1942) and 
India's long term plan of educational development for the period 
1944-84 (Popularly known as the Sargeant Plan) could be cited 
as other examples. In several of these countries, early 
educational planning was also saddled with the task of bringing 
about national unity and strengthening the process of nation- 
state formation. Integrating the old societies into new nations 
emerged as an important task of educational planning. The 


Razak Committee (1956) in Malaysia, for example, emphasised 
this role quite prominently’. 

In India, various attempts at planning preceded the onset 
of planning as an instrument of socio-economic development 
in 1951. As early as in 1934, M. Visvesaraya brought out a ten- 
year plan with the objective of doubling the national income. 
Ten years later, three private plans were published, out of 
which the best known was the so called ‘Bombay Plan’ 
sponsored by some of the top industrialists of India. This 
plan emphasised industrialisation, quintuplicating of industrial 
production in 15 years. Priority was to be given to the 
production of power and capital goods. But to avoid hardship, 
prevent inflation, provide employment and economise capital 
resources, the fullest possible use was to be made of small- 
scale and village industries in the production of consumer 
goods. The ‘People’s Plan’ drawn up by M.N. Roy and the 
Indian Federation of Labour emphasised the desirability of 
socialism and was concerned with the expansion of the public 
sector at the expense of the private sector. 

The first concerted effort at planning was made towards 
the end of 1938, when the National Planning Committee was 
appointed by the President of the Indian National Congress, 
Subhash Chandra Bose, in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Ministers of Industries’ Conference which, inter alia, said that 
the problems of poverty and unemployment, of national 
defence and of economic regeneration in general cannot be 
solved without industrialisation. As a step towards 
industrialisation, a comprehensive scheme of national planning 
should be formulated, which should among them, provide for 
the development of heavy key industries, medium-scale 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view national 
requirements, resources of the country, as also the peculiar 
circumstances prevailing in the country. 

The committee was set up under the chairmanship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and consisted of representatives of the 
Indian National Congress, state ministers, eminent economists, 
public men and government nominees. Soon after the 
constitution of the committee, the Second World War started 
and on account of the political upheaval that ensued, the 
National Planning Committee had to be kept in a state of 
suspended animation. . 

During the war years (1939-45), the Government of India 
realised the need for initiating a coordinated programme of 
development to make the war efforts a success. With that end 
in view, a Planning and Development Department was set up- 


This included the setting up of an elaborate machinery which 
consisted of a Consultative Committee, Industrial Panels, 
Policy Committee, etc. Provincial Governments also prepared 
their own plans to absorb demobilised veterans in the normal 
life of the country and to develop the latent resources of each 
unit. Taking their cue from the government, industrialists and 
businessmen also prepared plans with varying degrees of 
comprehensiveness. 

As already mentioned, a significant development in the 
field of education was the Post-War Educational Development 
Plan drawn up by the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
1944. The broad objective of the plan was to create in India, in 
a period of not less than 40 years, the same standard of 
educational attainments as had already been attained in 
England. The total cost of the plan was Rs 312 crores. The 
report was described in official circles as a document of 
‘outstanding interest’. It was, however, not favourably 
received by the non-official opinion. The period of 40 years to 
reach the educational standard of England of 1939 was 
considered to be too long. The large expenditure envisaged in 
the scheme also came in for severe criticism. It was also stated 
that while the ideal to be reached had been fixed, steps needed 
to attain the objective had not been clearly brought out. 

The Interim Government, appointed after the termination 
of hostilities, set up in October 1946 a Planning Advisory 
Board to suggest, among other things, the administrative 
arrangements for carrying out plans already prepared by the 
Provincial Governments. The board submitted its report in 
1946. The whole process was, however, overtaken by political 
developments, which culminated in the termination of the 
British rule in India and vivisection of the country. 

Soon after the attainment of political freedom, the need for 
planning as ‘the intellectual matrix of the entire modernisation 
ideology’ (Gunnar Myrdal, 1968) was realised. The edifice of 
planning, however, had to be built keeping in view the political- 
administrative set up as visualised by the Indian Constitution, 
particularly the federal character of Indian administration under 
which the constituent units are as much responsible for plan 
formulation and implementation as the union government. 
Further, adherence to ‘democratic socialism’ required 
involvement of people in the process of planning. The 
Government of India’s Resolution of 1950, which set up the 
Planning Commission, was an attempt to embody these basic 
Concepts in the administrative configuration of Indian planning. 


CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The concept of educational planning can be best understood 
within the broad framework of socio-economic planning. Oskar 
Lange (1958) describes the basic objective of developmental 
planning as ‘the most rapid increase in the material and cultural 
Standard of living of the people possible under the existing 
historical circumstances’. Kaufman et al. (1996) describe 
Strategic educational planning as an ‘instrument to create a 
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better future for individuals, groups, organisations and a 
shared society. Planning identifies where to go, it justifies 
why, and shows how we get there. It provides the basic criteria 
for assessing if and when you have arrived at your destination 
and calibrates your progress. Poor planning will take us to 
unwanted, unintended and often dangerous destinations. 
purpose and pay offs, Responsive, responsible and useful 
education is results-based and results-oriented. What 
education delivers is preferably more important than focussing 
solely on how it does its job. First define the results to be 
delivered and then select the best ways to get them 


accomplished’ . 
PARADIGM SHIFTS 


There have been paradigm shifts in the processes and priorities 
of planning in the context of the economic policy initiated in 
India in the early nineties, which had accent on liberalisation, 
privatisation and globalisation. As a consequence, emphasis 
has shifted from ‘stranglehold of centralised planning’ to 
cooperative federalism, which envisages that central and the 
state governments should be guided by broad national 
concems of using available resources for the larger benefit of 
the people. It also underscores the need for a harmonious 
relationship between central and the state governments, as 
also among states themselves. Further, it involves 
decentralisation of the process of planning through district 
and taluka level committees as also the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions. The system of planning has to be participative 
rather than centrally controlled. It has to follow a ‘bottom up" 
rather than ‘top down’ approach. 

People’s participation has to be ensured by involving 
voluntary organisations, cooperatives, government agencies 
and even the corporate sector in designing and implementing 
programmes of educational development. It has been realised 
that people’s involvement in the process of planning will 
facilitate assessment of local resources and sensitise the 
common man to the problems of development. The UNESCO's 
International Commission on Education for the Twenty-First 
Century (1996) has underlined the need for involving the ‘stake 
holders' in decision making. This has been facilitated by 
enacting 73rd and 74th constitutional amendments, which have 
opened up new opportunities for decentralised management 
and people's participation in the developmental process. 


WIDENING SCOPE 


Besides the emphasis on decentralised planning leading to 
larger people's participation at the grassroots level, there is 
also need for widening the scope of educational planning to 
include social and cultural regeneration, national integration, 
self-reliance and greater equality, not only of access but of 
outcomes, between sexes, regions, towns and country, social 
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classes and ethno-linguistic groups. Emphasis has also to be 
laid on qualitative improvements besides quantitative 
expansion, including not only of content and methods of 
teaching, but work-related education for greater relevance and 
preparation of youth for productive work. It has also to be 
kept in view that school is not the sole agency for providing 
education. The system of non-formal education has also 
entered the educational system in a big way and it should be 
utilised as an alternative mode of imparting education. 


PLANNING AS A CONTINUUM 


It has been realised that educational planning is not a one- 
time activity but a continuous process entailing the following 
succession of inter-dependent actions: 


@ clarification of educational objectives reflecting 
society's idea of its own future embracing basic human 
values—ethical, cultural and aesthetic—and also 
various roles an individual will be required to play in 
society as a citizen, worker and member of a family; 

(i) diagnosis of present conditions and recent trends so 
as to provide a perspective for further planning; 

(üi) assessment of alternatives to manoeuvre for 
overcoming the constraints, which are not only 
administrative and psychological along with 
identification of major alternative courses of action 
available within the boundaries of likely constraints 
and to identify the important options; 

(iv) translation of plan into action, which will involve 
continuous consultations between the various 
constituent units in a federal set up; and 

(v) continuous monitoring to effect adjustments and 
evaluation to determine success or otherwise of 
adopted approaches and courses of action evaluation. 


Since it is primarily a tool of development, it can be applied to 
most widely varying socio-political environments and adapted 
to the goals of each country. It involves willingness to size up 
the situation and to devise measures to be taken. Because 
educational planning necessarily implies a global approach, it 
d Er eR gs and needs that hitherto had been 
i or wn. By placing these in proper perspective, 
it ensures a balanced distribution of energies and resources 
both for short-term and long-term action. 

In addition, educational planning has the difficult task of 
ensuring that education fits harmoniously into the pattern of 
change; that it is sufficiently Progressive to produce the kind 
of social and technical leadership and qualified manpower 


required while at the same time preserving the continuity and 
development of a society's cultural identity 

To sum up, educational planning is a process of drawing 
up the most realistic blueprint of educational development for 
a specified period, based on a scientific study of the existing 
situation within a broad perspective of educational 
development over a long-term time span keeping in view 
priorities emerging from socio-economic goals that the country 
has set for itself and taking due note of the various 
constraints—physical, financial and academic—that have @ 
bearing on the realisation of targets of educational 
developments. 

The prerequisites for a rational educational plan would seem 
to indicate: 


a) A scientific study of the educational situation in the 
base year; 

b) Visualising a long-term perspective of educational 
development keeping in view the socio-economic goals 
and the type of society that the education system 
should attempt to bring about; 

c) Working out a rational pattern of priorities among 
various contending sectors within the educational 
system, keeping in view the availability of physical, 
financial and academic resources; 

d) Fitting the emerging short-term or medium-term plan 
into the larger perspective visualised for the country; 

e) Ensuring flexibility so that the plan can admit changes 
that the emerging situation warrants; 

f) Drawing up a contingency plan so as to avoid 
disruption, which might ensure in case economic and 
political needs necessitate any alteration in the model; 
and 

g) Introducing an inbuilt system of monitoring and 
evaluation in order to modify strategies and techniques 
as the plan proceeds. 


MACHINERY OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Educational planning is the joint responsibility of the central 
and state governments. The joint responsibility concept has 
been built into the machinery of educational planning by 
vesting the task of planning and overseeing the progress of 
plans in the National Development Council, which is the most 
effective mechanism to withstand stresses and strains of the 
federal set up and to offer a safety valve in the process of 
planning. This body consists of the Prime Minister as the 
chairman, all the state chief ministers and some central 
ministers as members. The Council was set up in August 
1952 to strengthen and mobilise the efforts and resources 
of the entire nation in support of the plan, to promote 
common economic policies in all vital spheres and to ensure 
the balanced development of all parts of the country. Its main 
functions are: 


to prescribe guidelines for the formulation of the 
national plan, including the assessment of resources 
for the plan; 

to consider the national plan as formulated by the 
Planning Commission; 

to consider important questions of social and economic 
policy effecting national development; 

(iv) to review the implementation of the plan from time to 
time and to recommend such measures as are necessary 
for achieving the aims and targets set out in the national 
plan, including measures to secure active participation 
and cooperation of the people, improve the efficiency 
of the administrative services, ensure the fullest 
development of the less advanced regions and 
sections of the community and, through sacrifice made 
equally by all citizens, build up resources for national 
development. 


un 


PLANNING COMMISSION 


The joint responsibility concept has been strengthened in the 
setting up of the Planning Commission, which was established 
in March 1950, by a resolution of the Government of India and 
which has, theoretically at least, the overall responsibility for 
planning in the country. The resolution setting up the Planning 
Commission refers to the Directive Principles of State Policy 
which, among other things, enjoins on the state ‘to strive to 
promote the welfare of people, by securing and protecting, as 
effectively as it may, a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
national life’ and makes the Planning Commission responsible 
for formulating a plan for the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the country’s resources in the light of the 
assessment of its material, capital and human resources. The 
commission has also to determine priorities, define stages in 
which the plan should be implemented and identify the 
possibilities of augmenting such resources as are found deficient. 

Apparently, the Resolution Commission has been invested 
with almost absolute powers of planning, assessment of human 
and material resources of the country, formulation of the plan 
and even defining the stages in which the plan should be 
carried out. This, however, does not represent the spirit of the 
resolution. The Planning Commission is expected to be an 
organisation composed of professional experts drawn from 
various fields, which will formulate the plan in close 
cooperation with the central and the state governments and 
non-official experts. The very fact that the magnificent edifice 
of the Planning Commission rests only on a government 
resolution rather than on any constitutional or statutory basis 
should militate against the possibility of any role other than 
purely advisory for the Planning Commission. It has been 
ensured that it should have no executive responsibility and 
should act through discussion and persuasion. Sectoral plans 
emerge from various departments. 
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Art the instance of, and with financial assistance from the 
Planning Commission, State Planning Boards have been set 
up to replicate the functions of the Central Planning 
Commission in their respective areas. These boards arc 
expected to be composed of professionals and experts in 
various fields of socio-economic development. At the state 
level, the finance and/or development department is expected 
to coordinate the formulation of the state plan. 


In the field of education, institutional plans are also insisted 
upon. That not much progress has been achieved in the 
formulation of institutional plans is due more to the traditional 
conservativeness and imperviousness to change on the part 
of those concemed with educational planning rather than the 
lack of will or guidance on the part of the Planning Commission. 


The significance of education as the single most important 
factor in achieving rapid economic development and 
technological progress and in creating ‘a social order founded 
on the values of freedom, social justice and equal opportunity’ 
has been recognised in the various plans. It has also been 
accepted that ‘programmes of education lie at the base of the 
effort to forge the bonds of common citizenship, to harness 
the energies of people and to develop the natural and human 
resources of every part of the country’. The implication of 
this assertion is that the scope of educational development 
would transcend the boundaries of education and would have 
to be integrally related to the broad socio-economic and 
cultural development of the country. 

India, as also the world at large, is in the midst of a revolution 
in which old values are being discarded. Old notions governing 
human behaviour are giving way to new revolutionary 
concepts in which prejudices based on caste, religion, 
language, etc. have no place. The field of education itself is 
experiencing cataclysmic changes. Educational facilities are 
being extended to those areas and social groups which, for 
centuries, had no tradition of education. Further, the old concept 
of ‘elitist’ education, which laid premium on providing 


replaced by the modern concept of education for all. Above 
all there is a realisation that in a world dominated by scientific 
and technological advances, education will be the main 
instrument for providing to the people the competencies that 
they will require to function as creative and productive citizens. 
Basically, the following trends are noticeable: 


(a) Democratisation of education: resulting in what may 

be called an explosion of numbers. This necessitates 

revolutionary changes both in the structure and 
content of education. - 
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(b) Need for life long education for the attainment of 
material efficiency and personal fulfilment. New media 
and technologies of communication and organisational 
possibilities make the provision of lifelong education 
feasible. 

(c) Problem of relevance: Traditional education cannot 
answer the needs of a society which is continuously 
undergoing change. The time lag between acquisition 
and use of knowledge is dramatically reduced by the 
speed and dimensions of changes in modern times. 
The problem of relevance calls for revolutionary 
changes in the content, structures, aims and values of 
education. 

(d) Expanding role of information technology to provide a 
coherent and cohesive framework for storage, 
management, analysis and application of information. 
In the process, popular culture and education have 
adopted what might be called ‘computational 
paradigm’, the use of computer metaphors to 
understand how human beings cognise themselves 
and the world. 


In the context of the above parameters, the progress of 
education under the five year plans is reviewed below. In this 
review the improvements needed are highlighted. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
1. Growth of Literacy 


In 1951 the percentage of literate persons was about 17, 
comprising 25 per cent for males and about 8 per cent for 
females. By 1997, the total literacy percentage rose to 62 out 
of which 73 per cent were males and 50 per cent females. The 
literacy percentage was, however, 56 for rural areas against 80 
for urban areas. 


2. Enrolment 


There has been a quantum jump in the enrolment at all stages 
of education. At the elementary stage, the enrolment was 
about 2 crores in 1950-51, which increased to over 11 crores in 
1998-99. The percentage of girls to total enrolment increased 
considerably between 1950-51 and 1998-99 at the primary 
stages. However, the girls’ share to total enrolment was only 
40.50 per cent at the upper primary stage, which is lower than 
that at the primary stage (43.50 per cent). 

At the high/higher secondary stage, enrolment increased 
from 15 lakhs in 1950-51 to around 3 crores by 1998-99. Girls 
constituted about 36 per cent of the enrolment in Classes 
IX-XI. 

At the university stage, the number of students increased 
from a low about 2 lakhs in 1950-51 to about 70 lakhs in 


1998-99. Girls constituted about 35 per cent of the student 
enrolment. Besides, distance mode accounted for about 15 
lakhs students in 1996-97. 

There has been considerable increase in the number of 
educational institutions. The number of elementary schools 
rose from about 2.2 lakhs in 195-51 to over 8 lakhs in 1998-99, 
The number of secondary schools increased from about 7,000 
to 1.12 lakhs in the corresponding period. The number of 
colleges rose from 370 to about 11,089 during the same period. 
There was sizeable increase in the number of teachers at the 
school stage—from about 7.5 lakhs in 1950-51, it rose to about 
45.28 lakhs in 1996, out of which about 34 per cent were women 
teachers. The number of professional colleges rose from 208 
to 2,113. Similar increase was registered in the number of 
universities. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


There has been substantial increase in expenditure on 
education. From about Rs 114 crores in 1950-51, the expenditure 
shot up to about Rs 50,533 crores under the Departments of 
Education in 1998-99. With the addition of expenditure 
incurred on education by other departments, the figure would 
rise to Rs 61,149 crores. In terms of the percentage of the 
Gross National Product, however, the figure was 
below 4. 

Similar increase was recorded in the outlays/expenditure 
under the five year plans. In the first plan, an expenditure of 
Rs 153 crores was incurred on education. By the eighth plan, 
the expenditure rose to Rs 25,414 crores. Although educational 
expenditure in plans showed considerable increase, its share 
in the total plan expenditure decreased from plan to plan, from 
7.86 per cent in the first plan to 2.7 per cent in the sixth plan. 
The percentage increased to 4.5 in the eighth plan which 
however was substantially lower than the percentage in the 
first plan. 


GREY AREAS 


In spite of spectacular quantitative expansion, there are still 
some deficient areas of development in education. We shall 
briefly mention a few. 


1. Disparate literacy levels 


There is large disparity between urban and rural areas so far 
as adult literacy levels are concerned. While 80 per cent of the 
males were literate in urban areas, only 56 per cent of the rural 
males were literate. Similarly, there was wide gap between the 
literacy levels of males and females in rural areas—the variation 
being 43 per cent in the rural and 72 per cent in the urban 
areas. This disparity prevails among states and also within 
states. 


2. Universal Elementary Education still a mirage 


The objective of Universal Elementary Education (UEE) is yet 
to be fully realised. In spite of the Constitutional Directive of 
providing free and compulsory education to all children till 
they attain the age of 14 years, about eight per cent children at 
the primary stage and 42 per cent at the upper primary stage 
are still out of school. A large bulk of non-attending children 
in the eight educationally backward states: Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. Further, retention rates are 60.20 
per cent at the primary and about 40 per cent at the upper 
primary stage. The dropout rates are also high, being 40 and 
54 per cent at the primary and upper primary stages 
respectively. There are large variations among the states and 
within them in terms of achievement of the target of providing 
free and compulsory education to all children up to the age of 
14 years. The gap relating to enrolment ratios and literacy 
rates, among the SCs, STs and OBCs are still far too wide. 

Various reasons have been attributed to the somewhat 
unsatisfactory progress of achieving the target of UEE. 
Besides the socio-economic factors, which prevent access of 
the disadvantaged groups and girls to educational institutions, 
non-availability of infrastructural facilities has also been 
responsible for their inadequate participation. According to a 
survey (1993) conducted by the NCERT, only 50 per cent of 
habitations had schools within them. Further, only 65 per cent 
of schools had pucca buildings. About 4 per cent of schooling 
was done in open space. Further, only 44 per cent of schools 
had safe drinking water; less than one-fifth had urinals; only 
5 per cent schools had separate lavatories for girls. 


3. Slow progress of vocationalisation 


Vocationalisation of higher secondary education has not 
succeeded to the desired extent. Against a target of 25 per 
cent, only about 5 per cent students are enrolled in vocational 
courses. The quality of teaching of science and mathematics 
has deteriorated so much that it is having an adverse impact 
at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 


4. Regional disparities at the university stage 


At the university and higher education stage, the main 
problems are quality, relevance, access and equity. There are 
large imbalances in the availability and utilisation of 
educational facilities among various regions as also social 
groups. The problem of wastage and stagnation is also quite 
Serious both at the secondary and higher education stages. 


5. Inadequate Information Technology training 


In technical education, major concerns are lack of enough training 
facilities in the area of information technology and software 
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development, shortage of high calibre faculty, compartmentalised 
functioning of Regional Engineering College, Indian Institutes 
of Technology and the ordinary engineering college and the 
emigration of highly trained technical and scientific manpower 
to the developed countries. 

There is also need for emphasising value orientation of 
students at all stages of education in order to promote tolerance 
and acceptance and appreciation of the diversities that prevail 
in the pluralistic complexion of the Indian society. 


6. Resource constraints 


One of the important reasons given for inadequate progress 
of education is lack of resources. It has been pointed out that 
although subsequent to the recommendation made by the 
Education Commission (1996) various national policy 
documents have recommended that 6 per cent of the GNP 
should be spent on education, that percentage has yet not 
been reached. At present 4 per cent of the GNP is invested in 
education. It has also been stated that elementary education 
has been given a raw deal in the allocation of resources. For 
example, elementary education was given 56 per cent of the 
total plan allocation for education in the first plan. In the fourth 
plan, the allocation went down to about 30 per cent. Thereafter, 
however, there has been considerable improvement with the 
eighth plan registering an expenditure of about 47 per cent. 

Admittedly, the quantum of investment in education has 
much to do with its progress. But to make it the sole cause of 
non-achievement of targets does not appear to be a valid 
proposition. As pointed out in a UN report: ‘Poverty of 
resources is not the real reason for India’s low literacy rate. 
Many countries, which are poorer than India, have managed a 
much higher rate of literacy. For instance, Tajikistan has a real 
per capita income of $1,117 and a literacy rate of 98 per cent, 
while Vietnam enjoys a high literacy rate of 94 per cent at a per 
capita income of only $1,208. Kenya has also high literacy rate 
of 78 per cent with a real per capita income of $1,404. In 1994, 
India's real per capita income was $1,348 but its literacy rate 
was only about 52 per cent. (UNDP: Human Development in 
South Asia, 1998). 

Undoubtedly, proper resource management is also an 
important determinant of the success of educational 
programmes. In order to achieve the quantitative and 
qualitative development of education within a reasonable time 
span, it would be necessary to evolve an effective and efficient 
system of resource management, besides providing adequate 
financial inputs. 


TO SUM UP 


We have surveyed the conceptual and quantitative 
dimensions of educational planning in India in the post- 
independence period. This has necessitated a discussion of 
the complex process of educational planning, the changes in 
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its concept, methodology, policies and priorities, etc. It has 
been stressed that planning is a continuous and all-embracing 
process. In order to make educational planning a realistic 
exercise, it has to follow specified processes of plan 
formulation, implementation and evaluation. Further, no 
system of educational planning can succeed if it is not based 
on the willing cooperation of the constituent units, down to 
the grassroots level. 

We have also discussed the progress of education under 
the five year plans. Here ‘lights and shades’ that characterise 
educational development in the post-independence era have 
been highlighted. It has been noted that although 
quantitatively the educational system has gone much ahead, 
there are quite a few weak spots that still dot the educational 
landscape. 

One of the points that need to be restressed is that, besides 
asking for adequate resources for educational development, 
the proper management of financial, physical and academic 
resources is equally important. This necessitates highlighting 
the need for harnessing non-financial resources like bringing 
about curricular reforms, improving the methods of teaching, 
making the rigid system of student evaluation more flexible 
and improving teachers’ competencies. 

In conclusion, it would seem necessary to lay down 
achievable targets of development at various stages of 
education and to take concrete steps to realise them within a 


well-defined time frame. In this connection, attention needs to 
be focussed on the Prime Minister’s Special Action Plan (SAP), 
which has stressed the significance of expansion and 
improvement of social infrastructure in the field of education. 
This goal has been further elaborated in the National Agenda 
for Governance, which states: 


We are committed to a total eradication of illiteracy. We will 
formulate and implement plans to gradually increase the 
governmental and non-governmental spending on 
education up to 6 per cent of the GDP; this to provide 
education for all. We will implement the Constitutional 
provision of making primary education free and compulsory 
up to Sth standard. Our aim is to move towards equal access 
to and opportunity of educational standards upto the 
school-leaving stage. We shall strive to improve the quality 
of education at all levels—from primary schools to our 
universities. 


The above is a ‘vision’ for a comprehensive programme of 
educational development in the next decade or so. It will, 
however, have to be translated into a concrete plan of action. 
It is not beyond the ingenuity of the nation to achieve this 
laudable goal of making education an effective instrument of 
socio-economic and cultural regeneration of a resurgent and 
vibrant India. 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


J.K. Das 


INTRODUCTION 


Education is essential for all-round development of human 
beings. It is endowed with the responsibility of propagating 
the bundle of knowledge from one generation to another. We 
have many agencies for imparting education. Though the 
school is treated as a formal institution for spreading 
knowledge in a systematic manner through a specialist known 
as the teacher, that cannot be taken as the only rescue. Right 
from birth, a child learns ways and means to lead life from its 
family members. As it grows, it gets additional inputs from 
friends and relatives in the society. Places of worship like 
temples, churches and mosques further add to its knowledge 
bank. All this information is accommodated in its mind as 
knowledge and forms the process of learning. 

Human society witnessed four stages of revolution in the 
process of learning. The young were first educated in their 
home and then shifted to the school. In both cases, the oral 
tradition was adopted. In India, naadadhwani (sound) was 
utilised in our traditional ashrams since our civilisation started. 
Then came the written word as the tool of education and the 
oral tradition also continued in the classroom. Thus, in the 
second stage of revolution, we adopted the present-day 
schools. Third revolution came with the printing press and 
subsequently with mass production of books and journals. 
The last century saw a sea change with the invention and 
development of electronic items like radio, television, 
telephones, tape recorders, computers, etc. After that 
education became broad-based and multi-dimensional. 
Education was not limited to classroom teaching only anymore. 
Schools were not the only institutions for learning; the sphere 
of knowledge expanded and one had to grab from different 
sources. 

With it, information explosion in general and population 
explosion in, particular, the traditional ways of learning became 
inadequate thereby giving rise to more and more informal 
instruments of learning. For getting qualitative improvement 
and quantitative development in education the role of media 
crept in. New educational technology facilitated and 
accelerated the spread of education. Educational technology 
is concerned with the use of all kinds of modern media, methods 
and materials for maximising the learning processes. Apart 
from print, radio and television are being utilised to enhance 
the spread and quality of education. With electronic media at 


its disposal, education has became a multifarious activity. In 
this process, radio first came to the rescue for information, 
education and entertainment. It is not only a popular mass 
medium but also a potential instructional instrument for formal, 
informal and non-formal education. 

Educational radio has become very important in both 
developed and developing countries for imparting education 
in different stages and to different strata of the society, like 
farmers, industrial workers, women, children and even senior 
citizens. Educational programmes are broadcast separately for 
each of the groups. They cover all types of information which 
include health and hygiene, law, history, geography, civics 
and society, culture or even day-to-day happenings beneficial 
to them. 


RADIO AS A TOOL 


Radio is a powerful mass medium used in education for 
disseminating information, imparting instruction and 
entertainment. Radio serves with equal ease in both developed 
and developing countries. The developed countries are more 
advanced and well equipped in case of media than the 
developing countries due to their reach, economic condition 
and advanced technical know-how. But now one just cannot 
survive by avoiding the media, especially in this age of 
information explosion. Mankekar (1979) assessed the situation 
as, ‘Today, we are threatened with an overload of information 
on the one hand and an ever-widening communication gap 
between the developed and developing countries on this fast 
evolving age of electronic media on the other'. 

Radio is universal and versatile without any boundaries, 
covering people from all strata of society, i.e. bottom to top, 
poor and rich, and literate and illiterate. It covers a very wide 
geographical area ranging from mountains to forests to rivers, 
reaches the remotest corner of the country, with a time span 
ranging from ancient to modern. It spreads information to a 
larger group of population thereby saving time, energy, money 
and manpower in an effective way. Radio is a simple and cheap 
medium readily available as a small toy. Now small and handy 
transistors are available with even the poorest of people. A 
small transistor can carry the message to any place on the 
earth. It needs very little for maintenance and cheaper 
production can be taken up with more and more resources. 
Radio speaks to an individual as also to millions at a time. 
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Gut rabo but cam vemaltamcowily imagine the happenings in 
bun emend. Seo it n called as theatre of the Mind oc a stage for 
the mind. With imagination, wonder can be created by 
proportionate auc of ubence and sound and by playing with 
the words ia judicious manner. Radio can be listened to 
tmaltamcoesly along with another work. like reading. 

Gan (1991) discussed the maccess of radio as an educational 
tool and avierted the following reasons: 0) radio extends the 
area of acquaintance. n) it brings people of rare contnbutions, 
dead oc alive, to the classroom. iti) it places events of current 
muturc. expanding the pupil's horizon of knowledge: iv) it helps 
m tmcukcating values, stimulating interests and extracting 
creativity; v) it helps slow learners and pupils having poor 
sight; vi) it teaches all subjects, particularly language and 
mats, and vii) it refreshes the knowledge of teachers. 

Than, the radio can be used as an effective and interesting 
tool ia both formal and non-formal education. Non-formal 
sytem of education covers specific target groups, like farmers, 
teachers, adults, industrial workers, women. ctc., at their leisure 
time. Formal education has been planed for students in school 


recognised as a particularly suitable medium for educational 
purpose". 

Radio, in reality, has been used extensively as an 
educational medium both in developed and developing 
countries since the beginning. Its educational programmes 
supported in a wide range of subject areas in different 
countnes. Educational radio has also been employed within a 
wide variety of instructional design contexts. In some cases it 
is supported by the use of printed material, by local discussion 
groups, and by regional study centres. It is sometimes so 
designed to permit and encourage listeners’ reaction and 
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HISTORICAL. PERSPECTIVE 


la the United Kingdom, education was taken op oe the ralio 
just after 2 years of starting of broadcasting in 1922 wud dur 
initiation of the Brith Broadcasting Compus, Tos. oem 
became the British Broadcasting Corporation (HEC) after 
S years. Then educational radio was coetrolled by as 
Educational Council. Twenty local radio stations are ecw is 
operation in England, cach of them broad ating locally 
devised programmes. The Australian Brosdcasting 
Corporation introduced educational broadcast in 1929 where 
representatives from schools assisted in ther carior scheme 
The State Department of Education took up the rc ponsuslity 
of production in 1939. Presently all the schools receive 
information about next year's school broadcast regularty The 
broadcasts are more of ‘open-ended’ style giving stodente 
scope to draw their own conclusion. The carly Ox saw the 
beginning of school broadcast in the United States of America. 
first with the National Broadcasting Company having ‘Mosc 
Appreciation Hour’. ‘American School of the Aur’ has made a 
significant contribution by broadcasting daily programmes 
on science, music, history, literature, and current events. Eves 
Prior to 1936, about 202 radiostations were broadcasting 
educational programmes which gradually came down within 
next 30 years. It has seen some increase in number with the 
advent of FM broadcasting in 1945. In Canada also the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) started school 
broadcast on an experimental basis at various places On 
getting a positive response it was made permanent with 20 
minutes daily broadcasts for schools. It was here un 1941 that 
radio education was successfully used for providing 
agricultural information for ‘Farm Radio Forum’. According to 
Neurath (1959), "Radio Farm Forum as an agent for 
transmission of knowledge has proved to be a success beyond 
expectation.” This proved again that the radio can contribute 
substantially to the process of transformation of agricultural 
tradition, as well as social and economic attitudes in general. 
This has been extended to other countries including India. 
Education through the radio in France devotes more than ose 
half of its output for education both in the primary stage a$ 
well as in secondary grades. Japan, though a developed 
country, has used radio for education since 1933. The Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation (Nihon Hoso Kyokai—NHK) 
broadcasts for kindergarten, elementary, middle, high school. 
etc., and provides a yearly timetable of educational 
programmes, teachers’ guide and textbooks for students to all 
the schools. Radio plays a supplementary role in enriching 
the knowledge of class-teachers in Japan. In Malaysia also 
educational programmes are broadcast in four of their national 
languages which include English, Chinese and Tamil from 
Monday to Thursday. 
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1h ugh vtilinateon of rabo for sciool broadcast started is 
the developed countries, ii bas seem eatensive wte ie 
ech eng conatus. Thaskaead vend rabo to tracts ematferematics. 
now i fukten amd for teachers training Konya supported 
cortspondence course: with broadcast and Botwana for 
cont edecatos Dominion Republic amd Paraguay eund the 
(eho for primary education. Adult edecation was promoted 
Anagh rabo in many countries, though successfully in Mali. 
Metxo amd Bulgarta. 


INDIAN SCENE 


Rado came to India through amateurs with edecations! 
perpose firu in 1923 and after 4 years it could fied its root 
here k was usod for educational purposes in almost all the 
pouhe Neki: Being the only instrument to reach to masses 
m An country for a long time, its educational role was exploited 
thoroughly The All India Radio was a government medium 
and had the opportunity of covering the entire country. It has 
been mostly used for developmental activities after 
lndepemdence. As such the All India Radio has an objective 
D broadcast education with information and entertainment. 
So. on mond of its broadcasts the educational element used to 
be there While the accent of all the programmes, whether for 
the general listener oc specific groups like farmers, women, 
children. students, teachers or industrial workers, is on 
tv aon in the widest sense, some programmes are planned 
ith a specific educational objective. Educational elements in 
broadcasts consist in the form of informal, non-formal and 
formal nature. In every programme, some message or moral is 
given with a purpose to educate the listener but in an informal 


primary schools, secondary schools and universities. 
Education was first taken up by the radio in January 1929 
in Bombay in an occasional and informal way to be followed 
91 Madras next year in April. School broadcast was started 
with a view to educate the unprivileged pupils. But in 
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and Training (SCERT) through the State lestitetes of 
Edecational Technology (SIET:) im different states abio 
proabece many adeo programmes to be Broadcast by the All 
lesa Rabo m different languages at various rafo atoma 


All iadsa Rado n puting out uchool broadcast programmes 
froch 73 stations in different languages as per the area where 
the sation are stasted. The deration of cach. programme 
wares from 15 to 30 minutes with 20 minutes per day in mou of 
the canes. According to the local requirements thes frequemcy 
also differs from weekly to daily and montly om weekdays 


Objective 


The radio endeavours to comcentrate on: (a) topics which will 
be found uuful m widening the mental horizon of students 
but which normally do not fall within the school or university 
syllabus, and (b) wach aspects of school subjects as can't be 
adequately dealt with in an average institution owing to the 
difficulty of the school system, such as lack of time oc 
intellectual limitations of an average teacher. The first 
instruction ixvoed in 1938 on school broadcast has very clearty 
spelt out the objective of the programme. Attempt has always 
been made to teach the students by experts, thereby enriching 
the minds. Besides providing support, this programme also 
gives a lead by updating. filling curricular gaps, and bringing 
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contemporary development into the scope of the programme. 
They seek to close the gap between the classroom and the 
outside world. 


Services 


School broadcast programmes are meant for formal educations 
like pre-primary schools, primary schools, secondary schools 
and programmes for teachers’ education. In the non-formal 
category broadcasts for adults, neo-literates, farmers, etc. are 
also included. 

Secondary school broadcasts are mostly syllabus-oriented, 
covering textbooks, and taking local needs into consideration, 
in regional languages. They work as a supplement to the 
curriculum and cover subjects like English, Sanskrit, science, 
social studies; mathematics, etc., giving updated information 
thereby enriching the knowledge. They also stimulate the 
awareness and curiosity on various branches from science to 
current affairs. Mohanty (1984) assessed that about 70,000 
schools get the benefit of this service throughout the country. 

During examinations some of the stations broadcast special 
capsules of important programmes keeping in view the 
examination anxiety especially among students of classes 
X and XII. During vacations, some stations give lessons to 
help students for preparing for entrance examinations for 
professional courses, like engineering, medical, agriculture, 
veterinary science, etc. Information on other vocational 
courses whereby students can get exposures about their future 
prospective are also broadcast taking experts from different 
fields. 

Primary school broadcast is mostly meant for children upto 

10 years and is for enrichment. The programmes are broadcast 
for duration of 15 to 20 minutes, 3 to 5 days in a week. Ideas 
and concepts from textbooks and curriculum are adopted and 
interesting radio production techniques are used for 
presenting the programmes with a view to emphasise the 
personality development of the children. It has been observed 
that dullness of the classroom, irrelevance of curriculum, 
rigidity of school timing, etc. cause heavy dropouts. The post- 
SITE experiment has shown that radio can brighten up a 
primary school environment and reduce the dropout rate. 
Hence the present policy is to concentrate on primary school 
broadcast. These programmes also cover interviews with top- 
ranking children in the field of academics, curricular activities, 
Sports, music, etc. Short-stories, poems, songs, adventure 
stories and essays written by students are also included to 
nurture their creative talents. To create listening interests 
among the students, efforts are made to present lessons in 
different formats, like lectures, classroom teachings, question 
and answers, quiz, features, playlets, etc, 

The All India Radio arranged programmes for teachers also. 
Like other educational programmes, the teachers’ programmes 
are of 15 to 30 minutes duration once or twice in a week. The 
objective of these programmes is to familiarise the teachers 


about curriculum changes, technology advancements and 
advance contents that are necessary for the teaching staff. 
Methodology of teaching, child psychology, educational 
policies and other relevant topics are also covered. New 
developments in educational technology are also taken up in 
these programmes for the betterment of the teachers. Subjects 
like science, mathematics, social studies, and English have 
seen a number of changes with time. Teachers have been 
oriented and updated with these changes. The teachers’ 
training programmes in the radio played a significant role in 
the educational field. The state government of Kerala in 
collaboration with All India Radio of Trivandrum organised a 
radio correspondence-cum-contact course for training the 
teachers in 1975. As many as 35,000 teachers have been trained 
under this programme. The objective of the programme was to 
train 1,25,000 teachers in about 5 years. The State Institute of 
Education in Assam in collaboration with the AIR successfully 
carried out a radio-cum-correspondence course for science 
teachers during 1978-79. A similar training course for improving 
the standard of English at the upper primary stage was also 
tried in the H.M. Patel Institute of English, Gujarat University, 
at Vallabhnagar with the help of AIR, Ahmedabad. The 
Educational Broadcast Unit at Chennai and Tiruchirapalli 
supported such a training programme of Tamil teachers. In 
Maharashtra, both Nagpur and Pune stations take up similar 
teacher training programmes for 2 months every year. As such, 
these types of programmes save expenditures and energy. 

Presently almost all the stations of AIR broadcast 
educational programmes for various categories of students. 

Taking part in the National Literacy Mission (NLM), various 
All India Radio stations are producing and relaying 
programmes to achieve 100 per cent literacy. Programmes are 
generally based on various topics. The major concern of NLM- 
based programmes is educating women and the girl child. 
Programmes on importance of literacy, how to eradicate 
illiteracy, education of students, education in villages, adult 
education and education for industrial workers, etc. are 
broadcast by the All India Radio stations. Talks and slogans 
are the most popular and effective formats used in NLM 
programmes. It was found that the number of illiterates in 
Daman district is very small as per the survey of the Education 
Department. This has been possible through the initiative of 
the All India Radio, which helped in eradicating illiteracy from 
Daman district. 


Management 


Each educational broadcast unit of a radio station consists of 
one Producer/Programme Executive, an Assistant Editor/Script 
Writer, a Production Assistant and one or two Presenters/ 
Campers as per the requirement. They are all qualified teachers 
with advance training in educational broadcast. The staffs 
have to update their knowledge by attending both in-service 
and outside trainings in different places regularly. They have 


to carry out the planning, scheduling and production of 
programmes by coordinating with different agencies available 
in the field of education. 

The programme schedules are prepared in close 
collaboration with experienced teachers, representatives from 
the education department, State Institutes of Education in 
informal subject committees. Then these schedules are 
approved by a higher consultative panel attached to the 
particular station comprising officials and experts in the field 
of education. 

After finalisation of the schedules, booklets and charts are 
prepared for the entire session and then supplied to all the 
available secondary schools covered under the listening zone 
of the station well in advance. Evaluation forms are also 
provided to the schools with a request to give feedbacks. 
These feedbacks are analysed to improve the programmes 
from time to time. 


Formats Used 


The success of educational radio depends on the transmission 
of high quality programmes which should support the current 
needs of both teachers and pupils. There is no single ‘best’ 
format available for utilising in educational radio. It is only 
experience that can help in finding solutions. But it has been 
proved time and again that the radio can teach, it can present 
new concepts and information effectively when good 
programmes are given. 

Direct talks are always avoided in such programmes. 
Various formats like dialogues, discussions, interviews, 
documentaries, quizzes, docu-dramas, dramas, demonstrations 
and experiments, music and magazines are generally used. 

The non-formal educational programmes originate directly 
in the concerned stations. But the school broadcasts are 
planned in coordination with other language stations in the 
State by sharing the production at different stations. The 
planning of these programmes have to be carried out in close 
coordination with all the stations, education departments, 
secondary boards, NCERT, SCERT, etc. The services of experts 
in different subjects are utilised to advise for preparing the 
schedules. Then best teachers available in the subjects are 
invited to present the lesson. 


Agencies Involved 


Many agencies have been created to look into the successful 
implementation and improvements of the educational radio 
programmes. For meaningful and effective utilisation of the 
programmes, organisations like Central Institute of Educational 
Technology (CIET) in NCERT, State Institute of Educational 
Technology (SIET) in SCERTs, training units of teachers’ 
colleges, Education Departments of both the Centre and the 
State are consulted. But they are not getting the required 
success because of lack of proper coordination. A systematic 
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arrangement is required for proper coordination. All the 
agencies should be brought under one umbrella so that the 
programmes broadcast are utilised in the utmost manner. 


Central Educational Planning Unit (CEPU) 


Presently the school broadcast is 7.13 per cent of the total 
programme in a station. This percentage is expected to go up 
with educational broadcast becoming broad-based and 
encompassing formal, non-formal and continuing education. 
To take care of this growing need, Central Educational Planning 
Unit (CEPU) has been established in All India Radio, Delhi. 
CEPU, apart from supervising the Educational Broadcasting 
Units, is also planning a number of innovative serials and 
making prototype programmes for broadcast from different 
stations in various languages, Following are some such serials: 


Vigyan Vidhi: A 13-episode serial on development of science 
and scientific temper, it was first broadcast in Hindi followed 
by 16 other Indian languages. It was the first collaborative 
programme with the Department of Science and Technology 
and had a registered listener size of 1.4 lakh. Science was 
taught in a simple and illustrative manner. To make the subject 
simple, charts, toys, illustrations, etc. are also given to the 
common student-listeners. 

Nisarga Sampad: Started first in Kannada from Bangalore, 
this 13-episode programme on social forestry was also 
broadcast in other Indian languages including Hindi from all 
other stations subsequently. This was a systematic broadcast 
dealing on environment with a set of registered listeners and 
created a great impact in imparting knowledge. 

Radio DATE: A programme dealing with education on drugs, 
alcohol and tobacco was taken up with 30 episodes first in 
Hindi, then in other Indian languages. In association with 
Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR), All India Radio 
broadcast it to one lakh registered listeners over 84 stations. 
In a random survey conducted in rural areas, it was revealed 
that in Karnataka and Goa, over 31 per cent of the users had 
reduced the frequency of use of drugs, etc. About 95 per cent 
of the listeners rated the programme as ‘very good’ and 92 per 
cent felt that it would definitely help in discontinuing 
the habits. 

Evolution of Man: Seeing the success of the earlier serials on 
radio, a mega serial of 144 episodes named Manav ka Vikas 
was broadcast in collaboration with National Council for 
Science and Technology Communication (NCSTC). Unlike 
earlier cases here all the 18 language versions were broadcast 
simultaneously. Apart from 10,000 schools, over one lakh 
children in the age group of 10-14 years have been registered 
in different parts of the country. 

Project Khilte Phool: ‘Khilte Phool’ was a collaborative 
programme of NCERT, UNICEF and AIR, launched from AIR, 
Kota, Rajasthan, to provide enriching and entertaining 
experience to the socially and economically backward children. 
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Each programme was designed in magazine format of 15-minute 
duration. It consisted a short conversation on a theme with a 
related song, a story and a game. The themes included 
environmental awareness, health, nutrition, sanitation, concept 
formation, cultural heritage and folk tales. They were broadcast 
on weekdays for a period of one year from 2 October 1988 to 
30 September 1989. A set of 12 monthly guide books were 
provided giving programme details, objectives, pre- and post- 
broadcast activities to be carried out along with the contents 
besides monthly programme schedules. 

On completion of broadcast a comprehensive evaluation 
was undertaken. The results revealed that the Anganwadi 
children and children in classes I and II, who were exposed to 
the radio programmes, performed better than those who were 
not. The children of the experimental group were more active, 
disciplined, punctual and curious to ask questions. They had 
greater attention span, concentrated better, had better 
vocabulary and became more articulate as compared to their 
control group counterparts. The Anganwadi workers and 
teachers of classes I and II improved their teaching style. The 
Anganwadi workers became more tolerant and caring and 
understood the concept of holistic development of the child. 

Success of this project paved the way for the CHEER project 
after 4 years in other states through radio. 


CHEER (Children’s Enrichment Experiment through 
Radio): CHEER programme was meant for pre-school children 
of socially deprived classes studying in Anganwadis in the 
age group of 3—6 years. It was carried out in four states, viz. 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh from 
Visakhapatnam, Cuttack, Rohtak and Lucknow respectively, 
for a year starting from 2 October 1992. It was a joint venture 
of All India Radio, Department of Women and Child 
Development and NCERT. 

The serial attracted the target audience and policy makers 
alike with a continued demand to replicate the experiment in 
other languages. The serial was repeated from All India Radio, 
Lucknow and also extended to Union Territory of Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands from Port Blair (in Hindi) from 2 October 
1995. On persistent demand from the State Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, CHEER programme was repeated once again 
from AIR, Vishakhapatnam with effect from 2 October 1996. 
All these reflect the popularity gained by the serial among the 
target audience. 

A baseline study was conducted by NCERT in Haryana to 
find out the impact of the CHEER programme. The findings 
revealed that: (i) nearly 50 per cent of the Anganwadi workers 
were listening to the programme regularly; (ii) half of them 
commented the programme to be clear and interesting; (iii) a 
very negligible, i.e. nearly 4 per cent and 33 per cent of the 
Anganwadi workers were conducting the pre- and post- 
broadcast activities, respectively, that also without prior 
planning; (iv) guide books were not supplied in time and even 
some Radio sets were provided only after a year of completion 
of the programme; and (v) lack of coordination among the 


implementing agencies was responsible for not getting the 
full impact. 

The success of such serials and their positive impact on 
listeners led radio to go for many more such serials on different 
problems. Problems of adolescence was covered in Jivan 
Saurabh Part I (13 episodes) and Dehleez (52 episodes), 
Marriage incompatibility and Inter-spouse communication. 
Family harmony, etc. were taken up in ‘Jivan Saurabh’ Part II 
(13 episodes) and ‘Tinka Tinka Sukh’ (104 episodes), problems 
of women were taken up in a serial (39 episodes) and pollution 
problem was covered in ‘Yeh Kahan Aaa Gayee Hum’ (52 
episodes). In all these programmes outside agencies acted as 
collaborators and the serials were successfully impiemented. 


UNIVERSITY BROADCAST 


All India Radio broadcasts programme for various target 
groups. Youth is one such segment for which certain 
programmes have already been earmarked. In 1969 a separate 
programme, namely Yuva Vani was inaugurated from various 
stations with varying durations starting with half an hour to 
two hours. The programme for young listeners was broadcast 
since the beginning of broadcasting in India. In this occasional 
broadcast higher educational opportunity, various courses 
available in the universities, admission procedures, eligibility 
for admissions, introduction of new courses, etc. were 
generally covered. Personalities like vice-chancellors, 
professors and directors concerned for the section were either 
interviewed or gave direct talks. This was an opportunity for 
the students to know about the various options available and 
opportunities thereof. 

With the regular introduction of Yuva Vani programme, a 
forum was given to a larger percentage of listeners between 
the age group 15 to 35 years. The programme was meant for 
the youth, of the youth and by the youth. This was a type of 
enrichment programme meant for the young listeners with 
informal education. They not only participated with their talents 
and problems but also used to listen for their betterment in 
different fields. 

Formal university programme broadcast from Delhi in 1966 
for one hour daily on weekdays was initiated when 
correspondence courses were started by University of Delhi 
in 1961. To facilitate students of the correspondence course, 
every day three different topics of 20 minutes each were taken 
up in the ‘University on Air’ programme. Though the 
programme was broadcast from the Yuva Vani channel of All 
India Radio, Delhi, the schedules used to be prepared with the 
help of Directorate of Correspondence, University of Delhi. 
About 700 talks were broadcast annually by expert professors 
covering subjects like history, economics, English, Hindi, 
political science, etc. They were syllabus-oriented and meant 
for undergraduate university examinations. 2 

Seeing its success, presently five stations—Madurat, 
Patiala, Chandigarh, Hyderabad and Delhi—are broadcasting 


long-duration programmes for students of correspondence 
courses, respectively, for Venkateswar University, Punjabi 
University, Punjab University, Dr Bhim Rao Ambedkar 
University and Delhi University. It is the only source of 
contacting lakhs of students admitted in different branches of 
correspondence courses. 


Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) 


Indira Gandhi National Open University was established in 
1985 for imparting education through the distance mode in a 
systematic manner for the entire country. Now there are many 
universities available in different parts of the country which 
are imparting education through correspondence/distance 
courses. They are directly or indirectly depending on radio 
broadcast for their contact with the students. 


Gyan Vani 


As the air-time on AIR stations is generally not available in 
the required time slots, IGNOU has started an exclusive 
educational radio, Gyan Vani through FM channels. Out of 40 
FM channels allotted to the university for different cities, 
three such stations have already been started at Allahabad, 
Coimbatore and Bangalore. The project would be 
completed by 2004. Apart from broadcasting IGNOU 
programmes, Gyan Vani would also serve other open 
universities and distance education institutions in the country. 
It will also be a channel for enriching the educational awareness 
of the public at large. 


Interactive Radio Counselling (IRC) 


While radio broadcasts are useful in their own way, the fact 
that itis a one-way medium limit use in the educational context. 
Through phone-in programmes, radio has overcome this 
limitation to a large extent. All India Radio started this phone- 
in programme on an experimental basis in 1979 at its Cuttack 
Station to be followed at Pune and Delhi within the next 10 
years. IGNOU has initiated ‘live’ radio counselling sessions 
through various stations of AIR in a bigger way and the 
response has been found to be very encouraging. Apart from 
its registered students, many others such as parents, potential 
future students and the general public listen and interact 
actively during these broadcasts. The regional centres of 
IGNOU prepare the radio counselling schedules as per the 
needs of students located in their regions and conduct the 
same in collaboration with the respective AIR stations. A 
typical session is addressed by two counsellors well-versed 
in the scheduled topic. A radio professional acts as the 
moderator to regulate the incoming telephone calls from the 
listeners to ensure smooth interaction. 

At present, radio counselling sessions are held through 21 
main AIR stations every Sunday for one hour, mostly from 4 to 
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5 p.m. This programme is also relayed by other 167 radio stations. 

Once radio counselling takes root, it can be used as an 
alternative to face-to-face counselling at the study centres or 
at least as a supplement to it. Some of the inherent 
disadvantages of face-to-face counselling, namely variations 
in academic standards, higher cost and the need for rural 
students to travel long distances to reach the study centres 
will all be obviated through extensive and regular radio 
counselling classes. It is also possible to extend the radio 
counselling methodology through the forthcoming Gyan Vani 
educational channel. 

In India, the role of open universities cannot be ignored. 
For successful implementation of these open universities and 
correspondence courses, radio can play a very significant role. 


FEEDBACK AND EVALUATION 


Regular monitoring and time to time evaluation becomes 
absolutely necessary for improvement of any programme. In 
the case of educational programmes, it is still more important 
for a change in a regular manner. Collection of data and proper 
feedback make the programme more useful to the target 
students. All India Radio has an inbuilt system of evaluations 
from the reports received from the headmasters/principals and 
direct feedbacks from the listeners. These are critically 
reviewed and improvements are carried out in future 
programmes. But this has not proved to be sufficient. Constant 
monitoring and reactions from outside agencies associated 
with relevant educational fields can provide more scopes for 
such monitoring and neutral analysis for developing better 
programmes. Apart from radio, agencies like NCERT, SCERT 
and SIETs have also undertaken some very serious studies 
on different aspects of educational radio. But many of the 
evaluative studies on school broadcast programmes were 
taken up by the scholars for the purpose of their MA, MPhil 
or PhD degrees. They have their time and resource constraints. 
Their areas of studies were also limited to some smaller aspects. 
Still some of them touched the real weaknesses of educational 
radio and put forth many good suggestions for their 
improvement. 

Asian Programme of Educational Innovations for 
Developments (APEID) has suggested some short-term and 
long-term objectives in their meeting of the technical working 
group held in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, in 1979. During 
discussion they concentrated on: (i) definition of the audience 
and their requirement of programmes; (ii) revised broadcast 
for the school curriculum; (iii) suitability of programme content 
and their presentation to the ages and achievement levels of 
the pupils; (iv) suitability of the script and the quality of the 
production; and (v) programme contribution to the learning 
process. But evaluations by individuals and agencies have 
started long before. Japan Broadcasting Corporation in one 
of its studies in 1956 found out that teaching of English and 
music were directly beneficial even to smaller children, by 
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increasing their learning level than the conventional teachings. 
After 8 years of this study, it was proved beneficial for teaching 
of science and found that the learning was exceeded almost 
by 20 per cent. 

All India Radio has its own Audience Research Units 
(ARU) which conduct surveys regularly on different 
programmes. During the period 1962-64 some studies on 
educational programmes were carried out in places like 
Bombay, Nasik, Pune, Madras, Calcutta, Birbhum and 
Murshidabad. It was observed that: (i) the teachers are not 
interested in school broadcast programmes; (ii) the school 
syllabus was overcrowded; (iii) time is not sufficient even to 
complete the prescribed courses of studies; (iv) educational 
system was examination-oriented; and (v) the classes were 
overcrowded. A similar study in 1972 did not show much 
improvement and the observations were that: (i) the 
atmosphere was not conducive to such centralised listening 
practice due to lack of space and overcrowded classrooms; 
(ii) lack of technical facilities like radios, amplifiers and also 
want of fund for their maintenance; (iii) examination- 
mindedness of the teachers and not appreciating educational 
radio as an aid; and (iv) lack of organised feedback to show 
the impact of educational radio. 

The findings of subsequent studies were also not much 
encouraging. The results indicated that: (i) big classes—all 
students/teachers being inattentive; (ii) no separate room for 
listening; (iii) no initiative for teachers conducting 
programmes; (iv) non-cooperation from state education 
authorities; (v) radio/transistor sets not available in all targeted 
schools or not maintained properly in many schools; 
(vi) publicity material not circulated to all schools; (vii) no 
funds even for postage with schools; (viii) no separate funding 
for listening; and (ix) the timetable in secondary schools very 
often does not contain any provision for radio hours to 
facilitate listening by students in the classrooms. 

NCERT, through its Centre for Educational Technology 
(CET) has conducted a series of studies on instructional radio 
since the mid-seventies. The initial study was in Jaipur 
(Rajasthan) in 1975 in which it was found that only 11 percent 
of the schools were using the school broadcast whereas in 

Jalgaon (Maharashtra) as many as 92 per cent of the primary 
schools were listening to school programmes. In Jaipur though 
very few students could recall about their listened programmes, 
greater acceptance of the programmes in J algaon was caused 
due to organised efforts of the project officials. Another study 
was conducted in 1977 with the schools’ programme from 
Delhi by CET. Their findings were almost similar to the earlier 
studies. They pointed out that the planning and production 
were of ad-hoc nature by radio producers. No training was 
given to the script writers, hence the Scripts were without any 
definite objectives. Preservation of well-produced programme 
was not done thereby causing a colossal wastage of resources 
for the same programme was produced every year. It was not 
binding on schools to broadcast programmes leading to their 


taking the programmes very casually. There was very little 
difference between the students of listening schools and non- 
listening schools. However, students in girls schools were 
more serious in accepting the programmes. On an average, 70 
students of 2-3 sections of the same class gathered at a place 
to listen to the school broadcast making it more disturbing. 
Some programmes were interesting; a few were out-of-syllabus 
but mostly very fast in presentation. Timetables were prepared 
without any provision for school broadcast programmes. 
Although teachers have a feeling about the utility of listening 
to radio programmes, they did not accept that radio can teach 
better than the teachers themselves. 

To make the school broadcast more acceptable Educational 
Technology Cells (ETCs) were established in different states. 
SCERTS were also created in the states on the lines of NCERT. 
In 1980, NCERT conducted a study to find out the role of 
ETCs in the states on educational broadcast programme. The 
original works of the State ETCs have been promoted by the 
utilisation of various means, media and materials for expansion 
and improvement of education at all levels. Radio was found 
to be a comparatively cheaper but potent medium. All India 
Radio has been regularly broadcasting over 1,00,000 school 
programmes every year from almost 73 stations but their 
utilisation by the schools were not satisfactory. The ETCs 
suggested that some steps be adopted in the field of planning, 
production and utilisation but they were not successful due 
to lack of coordination. Till now, the points to improve the 
school broadcast programmes have not met with full success 
due to lack of interest among the producers, teachers, 
authorities and ultimately the students in the schools. The 
studies by Narendra Kumar (1967), Passi et al. (1980), Srivastava 
(1974), Biswal (1981) and Goel (1982) also reveal more or less 
similar results. 

In India, radio has entered the arena of education 
independently and still works in isolation. Many of the 
organisations created to see the development of this 
programme have also worked without involving the people 
who are managing radio. Coordinated and integrated efforts 
among the teachers and students, planners and producers, 
academicians and administrators in the field would definitely 
result in better utilisation of educational radio. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, educational broadcast was started by All India 
Radio long back in 1928 and regularised after a decade. Over 
seven decades have passed since then. Still it has not been 
utilised the way it should have been. All India Radio is 
producing programmes in a religious manner, providing 
printed schedules, charts, etc., regularly but the schools are 
not utilising these programmes properly. Different studies at 
various places have proved that the educational authorities, 
the teachers and the students are not giving adequate 
attention to these programmes for various reasons. 


The surveys undertaken by ARU of All India Radio from time 
to time has proved the same, which has also been confirmed 
by many of the agencies time and again. These reasons can 
be summarised as: i) the syllabus is overcrowded giving little 
space to accommodate any broadcast; ii) no special period 
has been given for this programme though many of the 
students are interested to listen; iii) mostly radio sets are 
available with headmasters or teachers or in common rooms 
where the pupils cannot reach easily; iv) whenever listening 
arrangements are made in an auditorium or a verandah of the 
school, hundreds of students gather there for gossiping but 
not giving scope for proper listening; v) even teachers are not 
interested to utilise these broadcasts, though advance 
schedules/charts are provided. They are not available or 
thrown, hence out of reach of the students; vi) though 
provision is there for pre- and post-broadcast discussion on 
the lessons, it hardly takes place in the school; and vii) 
there is no monitoring or very negligible supervision by 
the authorities so the very purpose of the school broadcast is 
not met. 

All India Radio is a mass medium whose first priority is to 
provide information and entertainment. Listeners are more 
interested in getting different types of music, news, drama or 
even discussions. Apart from that with single channel stations 
in an area, variety of programmes are to be provided to different 
types of listeners and to specific targets like farmers, industrial 
workers, women, children, senior citizens, etc. Thus, itis very 
difficult to allot time for such unused programmes. 
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Because of this poor response, school broadcast gets less 
importance in comparison to other programmes. Even the 
timings at places are not adequate and properly suitable for 
the schools. All the subjects are also not covered from the 
syllabus. Due to lack of interest at the users' end there are 
little efforts to provide a good mixture of programmes to the 
pupils as per their requirements, so quality cannot be 
maintained. Teachers are not trained or even motivated to 
adopt these programmes or even acknowledge their 
importance. Hence huge expenditure that is made gets almost 
wasted. So, many of the stations of All India Radio are 
reviewing the cases and are either reducing the frequency 
and duration of the programmes or even thinking of stopping 
it in totality. 

India is a developing country with a very huge population. 
To make the entire population educated and to take the 
education to every doorstep cannot be possible only through 
schools. Here the radio has to be utilised in an extensive 
manner. Many efforts have to be made to make this campaign 
successful by providing radio sets to the schools in a bigger 
way. Though television is used for educational purposes and 
is somewhat more effective but it is still expensive to reach the 
lower strata of the society. A small percentage of the 
population are in a position to provide television sets to schools 
or to their wards for educational purposes. But the cheaper 
and smaller radio can be provided to schools or to even 
children. After proper planning, educational radio can prove 
to be very effective in a systematic manner to impart education. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 


C.S. Nagaraju 


GROWTH 


Educational Research is relatively a phenomenon of post- 
Independent India. Even though the first department of 
education was started in 1917 in Calcutta University, the first 
degree, solely based on dissertation Master's degree in 
Education was awarded by Bombay University in 1936 and 
the first doctoral degree was awarded in 1943 by the same 
university. Master's degree programme was confined to a few 
universities before Independence. Only 10 PhDs had been 
awarded by the year 1950 in the entire country. After 
Independence, most of the universities introduced a Master's 
programme in education and the number of PhDs started 
multiplying manifold in each decade (Buch, 1987). 

First effort to take stock of educational research was 
attempted by NCERT in the form of bringing out the Third 
Yearbook of Education focussing on review of educational 
research in 1968 (Adaval, 1968). Most the studies reviewed 
were dissertations submitted for Master's degrees of various 
universities. Later on, the UGC sponsored a Survey of 
Educational Researches in India and it was carried out under 
the editorship of M.B. Buch in 1974 in the Center for Advanced 
Study of Education, Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda. It 
traced the history of educational research in India and came 
out with research trends in different areas of education based 
on doctoral work and institutional research projects carried 
out in India till 1972 (Buch, 1974). For the first time, the survey 
also included abstracts of studies forming the basis of trend 
reports in different areas. This development provided a better 
opportunity to the students and scholars to build upon the 
previous researches in the field of education. Thanks to the 
persistence of Prof. Buch, the Survey of Researches in 
Education became a series with the second survey covering 
the researches carried out from 1972 to 1978 (Buch, ed., 1979). 
The third survey covered researches undertaken from 1978 to 
1983 and the fourth dealt with the researches completed during 
1983 to 1988, both edited by Buch and published by NCERT in 
1987 and 1991, respectively. At present, the publication of 
surveys of researches from time to time has been 
institutionalised at NCERT with the publication of the fifth 
Survey covering researches carried out from 1988 to 1993 
(NCERT, 1997) and work on sixth survey covering the period 
between 1993 and 2000. 

Over the years, the rate of growth of doctoral studies in 
education has increased so much that it is increasingly difficult 


to enumerate each and every research study under the doctoral 
programme of more than 200 universities all over India. Taking 
into consideration the prolific rate of research turn out in the 
form of PhDs, research projects and publication of independent 
studies in an increasing number of educational journals, " 
NCERT decided to publish research abstracts more frequently. 
Hence an abstracting service was introduced from 1995, under 
the title Indian Educational Abstracts, brought out twice a 
year. Eight such volumes of abstracts were published between 
1995 and 2000. The publication was converted into a six- 
monthly periodical under the same title with its first issue on 
January 2001, Thus, NCERT introduced abstracting services 
during the nineties for the benefit of scholars and researchers 
working in the field to reduce the time lag in accessing new 
studies for reference purposes. Table 1 provides the number 
of abstracts collected and published through periodical 
surveys of research in education and also through periodical 
publication of the collection of abstracts from 1995 onwards 
by NCERT. However, the coverage of degree-based studies 
has been increasingly less exhaustive under the /ndian 
Educational Abstracts and the proportion of abstracts of 
research articles published in Indian journals have increased 
as compared to earlier surveys. The task requires an 
institutionalised clearing-house activity with substantial 
resources and requisite manpower if one has to attempt 
exhaustive coverage. 

All five Surveys of Research in Education have elaborately 
discussed the quantitative growth of researches in education 
as a whole and within specialised areas of education under 
trend reports. While the quantitative growth is phenomenal in 
the field of educational research in India, the quality and 
relevance of the field is suspect all along. Publication of 
research trend reports from time to time has made the task of 
cumulative assessment of the field possible. There have been 
several attempts by scholars to study the enterprise of 
educational researches from the sociology of knowledge 
perspectives. Based on the 769 abstracts of educational 
researches included in the first survey, Passi and Rama (1977) 
scrutinised reported researches against the six criteria 
proposed by Gowin (1972). Another analysis attempted to 
examine the response of educational research to national 
concerns in the field of education based on the research 
abstracts included in the first three surveys of researches in 
education and research articles published in Indian 
Educational Review from 1969 to 1984 (Nagaraju, 1989). 
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Table 1 
Number of Abstracts Published at Various Point of Time through Surveys and Periodical Publication of Abstracts 


1, Studies up to 1972 
2 1972-1978 
3. 1978-1983 
4. 1983-1988 
5, 1988-1992 
6 1992-2001 


Year of publication No. of studies Cumulative 
Covered No. of Studies 
1974 731 731 
1979 839 1570 
1987 1481 3051 
1991 1674 4725 
1997 1831 6556 
Published every 1633 8189 
six months 


** The abstracts include research articles published in Indian journals in addition to the PhD theses abstracts done by scholars in response to 
the request of the publisher. The collections of abstracts of doctoral theses are not exhaustive as compared to the coverage under surveys. 


A couple of analytical papers based on the research articles 
published in the Indian Educational Review also deal with 
the classification of issues studied, institutional source, and 
backgrounds of the researcher, etc. (Raina and Sengupta, 1979; 
Raina, Prasad and Kumar, 1993), 

The Surveys of Researches in Education in India and other 
analyses of the educational research enterprise have raised 
once again the basic question as to what constitutes 
educational research. 


NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The identity of educational research had come into focus in 
recent decades in the developed countries (Thomas, ed., 1972; 
Dockrell and Hamilton, eds., 1980; Burgess, ed., 1985). Gowin 
(1972) proposed six criteria to decide whether a piece of 
research is educational research or not. They are: the social 
setting, the concept of education, the educative process, 
content of instruction, context of enquiry and the person 
conducting the research. Particularly the criterion of the context 
of inquiry helps in sorting out researches conducted in the 
fields outside education as educationally relevant or not. In 
the Indian context, one of the main problems that emerges out 
of the survey of researches is the blurred distinction between 
studies relevant to the phenomenon of education in 
contemporary India and studies which treat education as a 
variable forming a part of the social or psychological formation 
in society. 

The nature of second category needs some explanation 
with an example. One of the studies reported in the form of an 
abstract in the Third Survey of Research in Education under 
the area, “Learning, Motivation and Personality’ belongs to 
doctoral research in education from Gorakhpur University. The 
title of the study is Individual Difference in Value Pattern and 
Personality Type of School-Going Adolescents in Eastern UP 
(Buch, ed., 1987, p. 356). Perusal of the abstract shows that 
apart from the sample drawn from the students of secondary 
schools, all other aspects of the study are of no relevance to 

secondary education in eastern Uttar Pradesh. There is no 


reason to believe that general mental ability as measured by 
the test developed by Joshi or the Sheldon Personality type 
influence or are influenced by the secondary education in UP. 
The study simply compares the measures of mental ability 
and personality type between boys and girls and between 
urban and rural school-going adolescents. How this study 
can contribute to the knowledge useful for education is not 
clear. But the experts guiding this research and the experts 
evaluating this research have accepted this study for the award 
of PhD under the Faculty of Education. 

Time and again, the identity crisis of research in education 
has been commented upon by reviewers (Buch and Govinda, 
1987; Buch, 1991). Lack of a perspective to differentiate 
educational researches from researches under other social 
sciences contributes to the hazy situation. Buch and Govinda 
point out that, ‘Education, unlike most other branches of 
knowledge, does not focus on a natural phenomenon but on 
a socially contrived phenomenon wherein environmental 
setting, human as well as physical, is manipulated in appropriate 
ways so as to achieve desirable changes in the status of other 
individuals. (Buch and Govinda in Buch, ed., 1979, p. 22). What 
it amounts to is that educational researches basically deal 
with application of social science principles and methods to 
understand, intervene and predict educational phenomena 1n 
the Indian context. For example, researches on learning under 
psychology can be distinguished from the studies on school 
learning. Learning is a well-researched area in the field of 
psychology which has developed definite laws and principles 
giving rise to a specialisation called Psychology of Learning. 
But there is no such thing as Psychology of Teaching in the 
cognate discipline of psychology. But education manipulates 
the principles of learning to induce desirable behavioural 
changes in individuals. In this process the teacher assumes 
an instrumental role of great importance. Hence, education 
has come up with the discipline of teaching as a specialised 
area called pedagogy. Thus, educational research emphasises 
generation of knowledge about the instrumental values of 
educational inputs including teachers, curriculum, classroom 
interactions, etc., in bringing about desirable changes. 


í———————————— 


n 


If one examines the perspectives of trend report writers in 
the Surveys of Researches in Education, in many areas the 
perspectives adopted appear to be of the cognate discipline 
rather than that of education. For example, in the trend report 
under the section ‘Learning, Motivation and Personality’, the 
model for organising the trend report is titled ‘Social 
Psychological Field in Education' and the system of 
classification used deals with three main categories, namely 
learning and development, motivation to learn, and learner's 
characteristics (Menon and Ojha, 1987, pp. 299 and 301). Most 
of the researches included under this section of survey have 
only one thing in common, i.e. they draw their sample from 
student population and hence are considered as educational 
researches. However, around half the studies out of 226 
abstracts included in the section are carried out under the 
faculty of psychology and a couple of studies each under the 
faculty of home science and sociology. The editorial decisions 
have made them educational research. It is not their fault that 
they have been perceived as researches in the field of 
education. Thus, the numbers based on the surveys are to 
some extent inflated due to the lack of clarity about the criteria 
adopted to select and abstract distinctly educational 
researches. However, quite a number of studies included under 
this section are doctoral dissertations for which the degrees 
have been awarded by the faculty of education of various 
universities. Many of such studies dealing with socio- 
psychological variables carried out for doctoral work in the 
faculties of education definitely will not be included in the 
surveys of researches of cognate disciplines like psychology 
or sociology as they are not carried out by ‘qualified’ 
psychologists/sociologists and they do not contribute 
anything worthwhile to the knowledge on education in the 
Indian context as they lack educational perspective. From the 
above discussion, the following observations can be made: 


€ Many educational researches promoted in the 
departments of education in Indian universities lack 
perspective of education. 

€ Surveys of Researches in Education include areas and 
concerns of cognate discipline under the domain of 
educational research even when such researches 
originally did not intend to address educational issues. 


This brings out the issue of deciding what is educational 
research and what is not. Let us revisit the obvious aspects of 
educational research. 

First, all educational researches in the context of modern 
complex societies are applied in nature, as education in such 
situations is a contrived arrangement to induce changes in an 
individual by making use of the social, psychological and 
economic nature of human beings. The corresponding 
sociological process universally observed in all human 


grouping is socialisation. Similarly, psychologists study . 


learning with the focus on the learner, in which the object of 
learning becomes instrumental. Educational researcher treats 
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objects of learning as the focal point in school learning 
(education) and the laws of learning become instrumental to 
achieve the objects of learning. Thus, the underlying principles 
from sociology and psychology are borrowed by education 
to meet its own ends in particular contexts. Therefore, 
educational research is bound by time and space. The 
knowledge generated illuminate education in a given historical 
context and place. It is not universal. In other words, findings 
from the studies carried out in one distinct societal context 
would not necessarily hold good in another. Even historical 
and comparative studies obtain meaning only when the 
knowledge generated are useful to sustain education in a given 
time and space. 

Second, the tools of educational research need to be 
context-specific. For example, in the seventies a large number 
of studies used Flanders's Interaction Analysis Categories to 
observe Indian classrooms. The principle underlying the 
technique assumes that democratic environment in the 
classrooms is good and essential for better quality education. 
But the manifestation of the democratic experience differs from 
one cultural context to the other and hence the validity of 
uniform categorisation of the interaction independent of the 
cultural context in which the interaction is taking place becomes 
suspect. Further, when findings of studies in Indian contexts 
are verified against the findings of the studies conducted 
elsewhere, say in the USA, the business of research becomes 
invalid. While the principles of tool construction can be 
common, the validity of the construct and its substantive 
domain need to be established in each and every case of 
cultural context of schooling. Even in the case of mental ability 
tests, the cultural bias of the tests has been observed and 
efforts have been made to make tests culturally ‘fair’ or ‘culture 
free’. Similarly, tools to measure personality adjustment, when 
transplanted from one culture to another, distort the outcomes. 
Hence the substantive aspects of tools of research (validity) need 
to be space-specific to make a research educational in nature. 


DOMAIN OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In each of the social science disciplines, there exists an 
organisation in the form of a registered association at the 
national level and often such associations network with each 
other to form international associations. Such bodies organise 
national-level conferences and publish academic journals to 
provide a platform for publishing and sharing the academic 
work with peers and generate professional discourse, leading 
to define the boundaries of the discipline and integrate 
knowledge within the structure of the discipline. But such an 
organisation is conspicuously absent in the field of 
educational research in India. There do exist some registered 
bodies at the regional level as a result of individual initiatives. 
But many such efforts emerging as individual initiatives stay 
active at the regional level so long as the individual initiative 
lasts. In the absence of a professional body at the national 
level to generate discourse and define boundaries of education 
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as a discipline, one has to fall back on the evolving structure 
of the periodic surveys of researches in education in India. 
First time such an attempt was made was the Third Indian 
Yearbook of Education, which reviewed researches in the 
field of education in India carried out till the sixties (Adaval, 
1968). Since the Third Indian Yearbook did not include the 
abstracts of researches, it is not possible to comment upon 
the educational nature of researches. But there existed an initial 
confusion regarding the domain of education, as indicated by 
the titles of several chapters dealing with single large 
categories of researches.. For example, chapters titled 
‘Psychology of Learning’, ‘Child and Adolescent 
Development’, ‘Education and Social Change’, etc. do indicate 
ambiguity about the nature of educational research. 
Subsequently, the Survey of Research in Education organised 
educational researches into sub-areas and presented the trend 
reports along with the abstracts of researches. The preface of 


the book does provide some explanation for organising 
researches into specified fields/areas (Buch, 1974, p. vi) 
according to which the rationale was of conventions followed 
at national and international contexts. However, the editor 
states that the area of psychology of education was further 
categorised into three sub-categories without stating the 
reason behind such a step. 

Over the years, the themes of trend reports have increased, 
None of the subsequent volumes of the series explain the 
rationale behind the taxonomy to organise specialised fields. 
Table 2 gives the labels of specialised fields within the domain 
of educational researches across five surveys published till 
1997. Based on the changes observed in the thematic 
arrangement two observations can be made. 

Firstly, one can see that the number of sub-areas under 
which trends are organised have increased over the years. All 
such increase cannot be accounted for by the emergence of 


Table 2 
Increase of Thematic Areas Across Different Surveys of Educational Researchs 


1997 
1. Philosophy of Philosophy of Philosophy of 1. Philosophy of 1. Philosophy of 
Education Education Education Education Education 
2. History of 2. History of 2. History of 2. History of 2. History of 
Education Education Education Education Education 
3. Sociology of 3. Sociology of 3. Sociology of 3. Sociology of 3. Sociology of 
Education Education Education Education Education 
4. Personality, 4. Comparative 4. Comparative 4. Comparative 4. Economics of 
i Education Education Education Education 
and Motivation 
5. Economics of Economics of Economics of 5. Economics of 5. Psychology of 
Education Education Education Education Education 
6. Guidance And 6. Personality Leaming | 6. Learning, 6. Psychology of 6. Mental health 
Counselling and Motivation Motivation Education 
and Personality 
7. Tests and 7. Guidance And 7. Guidance And 7. Creative 7. Cognitive Processes 
Measurement Counselling Counselling Functioning 
8. Curriculum, 8. Tests 8. Tests and 8. Guidance And 8. Social processes 
Methods and Measurement Measurement Counselling 
and Textbooks 
Sha ] Curriculum, 9. Curriculum, 9. Tests and 9. Motivation 
Instruction Methods Methods Measurement 
and Textbooks and Textbooks 
10. Correlates of 10. Educational 10. LanguageEducation | 10. Curriculum 10. Creativity and 
Achievement Technology Innovations 
bh Educational 11. Correlates of 11. Educational 11. Language Education | 11. Guidance and 
Evaluation and Achievement Technology Counselling 
j Examinations 
12. Teaching and ' . Educational 12. Correlates of 12. Social Science 12. Curriculum 
Teacher Behaviour Evaluation Achievement Education Development 
and Examination 
13. Teacher Education 13. Teaching and 13. Educational 13. Mathematics 13. Pre-Primary 
Teacher Behaviour Evaluation and Education Education 
Examination 


1974 


17 


. Educational 


Administration 


Economics of 
Education 


. Social and Adult 


Education 


Educational 
Surveys 
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. Education of the 
Disadvantaged 


1997 


. Primary Education 
. Secondary Education 


. Higher Education 


. Physical and health 


Education 


. Moral, Art and 


Aesthetic Education 


. Educational 


Technology 


. Teaching Strategies 


. Teacher Education- 


Pre-service and 
In-Service 


. Vocational and 


Technical Education 


. Special Education 
. Open and Distance 


Education 


. Adult, Continuing and 


Non-Formal Education 


. Education of 


SC, ST and Minorities 


. Education of Girls 


and Women 


. Demographic studies 


in Education and 
Population Education 


. Comparative Education 
. Ecological and 


Environmental 
Studies in Education 


. Educational 


Assessment and 
Evaluation 


. Educational Planning and 


Policy Research 


. Organisation, 


Administration and 


Management 
of Education 


. Correlates of 


Achievement 
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new fields of researches in the discipline of education. If one 
goes by the labels, some themes appear to be dealing with 
education, but many themes included are not directly 
connected with education. In the absence of the definition of 
boundaries of education, all researches, whether in social 
sciences or in natural sciences, have indirect bearing on 
education, as all new knowledge generated in any field would 
eventually become part of the content of the curricular 
discourse or deal with individuals and human organisations 
which includes school systems. 

Secondly, new areas have been carved out with no visible 
rationale. Some of the themes are specialisation areas related 
to the cognate fields of education. Some of them are themes 
with reference to the levels of education. A few of them are 
curricular themes. The practice of cross-referencing was 
introduced to relate the abstracts across different chapters. 
But it appears that the authors of the trend reports did not 
take into consideration researches of an overlapping nature. 
There are some themes in the survey that contain researches 
not directly related with the education in India in its empirical 
perspective. Many themes are artificially demarcated. For 
example, themes like Social Processes, Cognitive Processes, 
Teaching Strategy and Correlates of Achievement are 
separately dealt with in the Fifth Survey of Education 
along with their parent themes like Sociology of 
Education, Psychology of Education, and Teacher Behaviour 
separately in developing trend reports. Some of the 
research trend reports do not reflect a distinct educational 
perspective. For example, the section on review of researches 
related to the theme labelled as ‘Social Processes’ provides a 
structure to organise researches from the academic perspective 
(Puhan in NCERT, 1997) rather than the educational 
perspective. 


THE PROFILE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHER 


A perusal of the five surveys of researches in education 
published so far reveals a confusion as to who is an 
educational researcher and who is not. Researchers of quite a 
number of studies included under the surveys, particularly 
egree-oriented studies, would not consider themselves as 
ucational researchers for the obvious reason that the 
grees for such studies are awarded under other social 
cience disciplines. They have been counted as relevant to 
education by the abstracting criteria and hence have become 
educational researches. Leaving such Studies, one has to 
concentrate on the studies carried out in the departments/ 
centres/schools of education in various universities. The 
students who enrol for doctoral work in education in most 
Indian universities have a Master’s degree in education. In 
order to obtain a Master’s degree in education, the students 
are expected to have a Bachelor's degree in education. Almost 
all universities perceive Bachelor’s degree in education as a 
professional course to prepare secondary school teachers. 


The Master's degree is perceived as preparation of teacher- 
educators for teaching in colleges preparing secondary school 
teachers. But all of a sudden the expectation at the doctoral level 
changes to perceive education as an academic discipline, 
pursuing educational topics and issues in abstract terms. Hence, 
the students who take up educational research have to replace 
the professional perspective with an academic perspective. 

Excepting some central universities, doctoral programme 
is purely administrative in nature and has no academic rigour 
of university courses. One cannot expect quality research from 
scholars who are taught education from microscopic 
perspectives confined to secondary schools at one stage and 
expected to take telescopic perspective at a different stage. In 
the case of researches under cognate disciplines, the 
researchers have no exposure to the empirical world of 
education. For them education becomes a subject of study 
and the purpose to generate academic knowledge to be 
integrated to the growth of the discipline and not necessarily 
address the problems of education in India in its contemporary 
perspective. 


PROCESS OF SELECTION OF TOPIC 


The university departments of education invariably do not 
work under a committed short-term or long-term research 
agenda similar to that of Center of Advanced Study in 
Education of University of Baroda as described in the Fourth 
Survey of Research in Education (Buch in Buch, ed., 1991). 
The topics of the individual scholars are decided on the basis 
of consideration, which are not conducive for the development 
of education as a unified interdisciplinary social science like 
public health or social work. Even the individual professor 
does not give high priority to research by taking up research 
projects or guiding PhD students in a specialised way. Buch 
(1991) cites an example of a university don who started with 
the educational philosophy of Gita, then switched over to 
comparative education, later started accepting students 
working under educational sociology, tribal education, teacher 
behaviour, vocational education and so on. Such instances 
are common in most departments of education of Indian 
universities. The selection problem involves some or all of the 
following influences. 

Firstly, doctoral students in consultation with their research 
guides/supervisors decide the themes of doctoral studies. The 
research guides/supervisors, being academic persons with 
their own reference group located in other universities in India 
and abroad, are swayed by the topics that dominate their peer 
discourse. l 

Secondly, the degree colleges in education were originally 
training institutions preparing teachers for secondary schools. 
Most of the potential researchers are products of degree 
colleges who pursue further studies at Master’s level and a 
few of them take up doctoral work in departments of education 
in universities. Most of the faculty would also have the same 


background. Hence, by their orientation they are inclined to 
take up researches related to secondary education. 

Thirdly, taking topics located in secondary education is a 
matter of convenience for the individual researchers, as they 
can use self-administered tools and tests to collect data. 

Finally, the field of education is perceived as an academic 
discipline rather than a profession and hence ‘knowledge’ 
generation without reference to its relevance or utility in a 
given time and space becomes worth pursuing. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Many suggestions have been proposed in the past to 
strengthen the field of educational research in India (Adaval, 
1968; Buch and Govinda, 1987; Buch, 1991). But the situation 
has not changed mainly because of the lack of stimulation on 
the demand side. However, things are changing fast at the 
national and global levels resulting in renewed importance of 
quality education needed for survival of individuals and 
nations in the coming decades. Quality education calls for 
more problem-focussed applied researches harnessing 
theoretical and conceptual developments from other related 
disciplines instead of repeating the academic researches 
legitimately falling in the domains of other asocial sciences. In 
this direction, a multi-pronged approach is needed which may 
constitute: 


@ Creation of national-level forum to promote discourse 
to demarcate the boundaries of education. In the 
eighties, the Center for Advanced Study in Education 
at Baroda organised national-level seminars focussing 
on educational research. But such an effort has to be 
made on a much larger scale on the lines of the science 
congress or social science congress so that larger 
number of faculty from universities and institutions 
can come together in an organised way in one place 
and interact with peers and obtain strength through 
professional solidarity. This kind of effort has to come 
from the brotherhood of professionals to maintain their 
autonomy and professional freedom. But initial impetus 
to form such an organisation may have to be given by 
national institutions like NCERT, ICSSR, etc., that 
promote educational research. 

* Large-scale increase in university departments and 
research institutions, promoting both degree-oriented 
research and research projects, has resulted in 
expansion in quantity. The time has come to strengthen 
educational research on qualitative terms. The future 
task calls for institutional arrangement to create a 
depository of research reports and documents that lie 
Scattered in various libraries at present and also future 
outputs. Such a depository once established would 
help in generating synthesis of research finding into 
an organised body of educational knowledge. Efforts 
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at present, including this article, are based on limited 
information available in the form of research abstracts. 
National apex institutions responsible for promotion 
of educational research in India in collaboration with 
UGC and other national institutions would be the right 
agencies to create such a depository. 

There is considerable improvement in recent years in 
the dissemination of information about researches 
carried out in different parts of the country through 
trend reports and publication of research abstracts. 
However, the need to harness the knowledge for better 
planning and practices remains unfulfilled. Partly, the 
fault lies in the academic and esoteric nature of currently 
produced educational researches and partly due to 
the standardised educational processes dictated by 

the examination system followed in schools. Demand 

for new knowledge has to come from those who 

encounter challenging situations in the profession of 
education. It is ironical that the received knowledge 

derived from societal contexts in which schools have 

a high level of autonomy in making educational 

decisions and accountable for the outcomes, not only 

informs our researches but also form the basis on 

which the teacher education courses are developed. 

But the empirical world of education in India treats 

teachers as salaried employees to work according to a 

prescribed checklist. Teachers and schools have no 

autonomy in the Indian context. However, the 

recent reforms in all spheres, including education, 

would build pressure on schools to deliver results. 

In order to maintain the morale and build capacities, 

efforts are required to develop an education resource 

network and make available digests on relevant and 

important themes based on researches carried out in 

India. 

Finally, investment in educational research in India is 

negligible as compared to the total investment in 

education. Most of the studies reported under the five 

surveys of educational research are by individuals for 

earning degrees. Large-scale projects funded by public 

institutions are few and far between. This indicates 

lack of demand for knowledge based on research. 

Demand for educational research emerges out of felt 

need. As mentioned earlier, education, in the past and 

to a greater extent even at present, is a supply- 

dominated bureaucratic enterprise. Hence, uniformity 

and standardisation still persists, throttling the urge 

to innovate. But the education sectoral reforms being 

proposed and policies and programmes under the new 

arrangement in the coming years would call for 
increased educational researches both at policy and 

programme formulation levels and at the practice level. 

New areas of decentralised educational management 
and school autonomy have emerged as empirical 
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realities. There is hardly any reliable information about 
the dynamics of decentralised educational manage- 
ment. At the same time, much of responsibility of 
providing resources for school education rests on 
central and state governments. The changed role of 
the government structures at upper levels requires 
large-scale national-level database and analysis. 


Sources: Buch, M.B. (ed.). A Survey of Research in Education 
(1974). 

Buch, M.B. (ed.). Second Survey of Research in 
Education (1979). 


Buch, M.B. (ed.). Third Survey of Research in 


National- and state-level research institutions are 
expected to give higher priority and take leading role 
to execute multicentric national- and state-level studies 
involving other institutions and also on their own. 
Hence higher allocations are required for educational 
research to cope with emergent changes in the 
educational sector. 


Education (1987). 

Buch, M.B. (ed.). Fourth Survey of Research in 
Education (1991). 

NCERT, Fifth Survey of Research in Education 
(1997). 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


Marmar Mukhopadhyay & Madhu Parhar 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational technology finds an entry in the International 
Encyclopaedia of Education edited by Husen and 
Postlethwaite (1994). The theme of educational technology 
has been organised in five broad categories: definition, 
conceptual background and dissemination of educational 
technology; design functions, tools and resources; delivery 
options; applications and institutional settings; and emerging 
issues. Various authors like Osborne, Eraut, Hawkridge and 
others have contributed to a theme each, e.g., Eraut has 
contributed on ‘Educational Technology: Conceptual 
Frameworks and Historical Development’; Donald Ely has 
contributed ‘Educational Technology: Scope of the Field’. 

Another important international encyclopaedia source on 
educational technology is the International Encyclopaedia 
of Educational Technology edited by Eraut (1989). The 
encyclopaedia has been thematically organised into five 
interrelated parts: 


l. Educational technology as a knowledge field and 
occupation; 

2. Technical developments; 

3. Media potential, utilisation and impact; 

4. Instructional development and distribution; and 

5. Organisation of knowledge and resource. 


Each part consists of number of articles by different 
authors, s 

These two standard references indicate the extensive and 
intensive coverage of educational technology. Although the 
exclusive encyclopaedia on educational technology by Eraut 
is more comprehensive than the others, the five thematic 
coverages in the encyclopaedia of education referred to above 
are quite comprehensive. Since the international encyclo- 
paedias have competently covered a large ground, this 
contribution intends to document the developments in 
educational technology in the Indian setting. 


INDIAN FRAMEWORK 


While drawing the content for the present entry, the wisdom 
and experiences of the authors from the international 
encyclopaedias have been carefully studied and scrutinised. 
However, same or similar theoretical grounds covered. Eraut 


and others one not included in the discussion on developments 
in educational technology in the India perspective which is 
built around the following issues: 


1. Indian scriptures related to educational technology 
2. Evolution of educational technology in India 

3. Research in educational technology 

4. Indian literature on educational technology 

5. Institutions of educational technology 

6. Government initiatives and schemes 

7. Educational technology in Indian institutions. 


Educational technology has percolated to all levels of 
Indian education. In an earlier work, we had made detailed 
analysis of educational technology in higher education 
(Mukhopadhyay and Parhar, 1995). Although we will scan 
the entire scenario, our focus, in this piece, is largely on school 
education. 


INDIAN SCRIPTURES 


The Indian scriptures are rich with depiction of human beings 
both in terms of structures and evolution of consciousness. 
The Western philosophers emphasised on training of senses 
as these are the gateways of knowledge. The Katha Upanishad 
takes a more comprehensive view in the Parable of the Chariot: 


Atmanaam rathinam viddi, sariram ratham eva tu: 
Buddhim tu saradhim viddi, manah pragraham eva ca. 


Indriyani hayam ahur visayam tesu gocaran 
Aatmendriya-mano-yuktambhoktety ahur manishinah. 


Know the self as the Lord of the Chariot and the body 
as verily, the chariot, know intellect as the charioteer and 
the mind as verily, the reins. 

The senses, they say, are the horses; the object of the 
sense the paths (they range over); (the self) associated 
with the body, the senses and the mind—wise men declare 
is the enjoyer. 

(Katha Upanishad, 1.3.3, Transliteration into English 
by Radhakrishnan 1998) 


The subsequent slokas in the parable emphasise on the 
ability and efficiency of the mind to control the senses that 
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either lead to destination and goals or dissipate the total 
energy. Education is training the senses (horses) to be 
receptive and sensitive, mind to control the senses, intelligence 
to be discriminative to give right direction, and body to be 
able to host the self—the one that is part of the Total 
Consciousness. The business of education covers all these 
dimensions. 

Swami Vivekanand described the purpose of education as 
the manifestation of the perfection already in man. The point 
of focus, here, is ‘perfection already in man’. The contention 
of the International Commission on Education for the 21st 
Century about the goals and purposes of education conforms 
to the purpose of education as manifestation of perfection 
already in man (UNESCO, 1996). Indeed, ‘Learning to Be’ and 
not *to Become' is the realisation of the perfection already in 
man (woman). The oft-quoted contemporary definition of 
educational technology is optimising human learning; indeed, 
optimisation is only a means to the end of manifestation of the 
perfection. 


EDUCATION: THE WHAT AND HOW (CONTENTION 
OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY) 


Education in India has been defined in terms of the process, 
i.e. the relationship between the teacher and taught, as well as 
in terms of its impact. Knowledge (vidya) is classified into two 
broad categories, namely paravidya and aparavidya. 
Paravidya is the direct knowledge through experience and 
perception (often extra-sensory) achieved through sadhana. 
Aparavidya is the indirect knowledge or paroksha gyan 
achieved through secondary sources, often through the 
sensory mechanism. Aparavidya is also termed as avidya. 
What we learn in schools and colleges are classified as 
aparavidya or paroksha gyan. Having looked at the nature 
of vidya, let us now turn to the process, how does learning 
happen? 

Shikshavalli in the Taittiriopanishad, depicts the process 
of education as: 

'Acarya purva-rupam, antevasy ittaara-rupam, vidya 
sandhi, pravachanas samdhanam, ity adhividyam’. (Taitiriya 
Upanishad, 1.4.1). 

"The teacher is the prior form: the pupil is the later form; 
knowledge is their junction; instruction is the connection" 
(Radhakrisnan, 1988). Important though, it does not accept 
the contemporary view of transfer of knowledge from the 
teacher to the student as education. Instruction is the 
connection, and knowledge is the junction. This view gets 
further strengthened in 


Saha Nabavatu, Saha Nau Bhunaktu saha virya 
karavavahai Tejaswinavadhitamavastu ma vidwisavahai. 


He, the supreme God, may protect us both (the teacher and 
the pupil), may nourish us both, may we both perform the 


heroic deeds together. May our study be for sharpening 
our minds. May we not envy each other, may we always 
live together happily. 


This professes for learning together and growing 
together—the fundamentals of learning organisations. The 
ancient Indian scriptures do not see the Guru as the storehouse 
of knowledge, instead only as purvarupam or another learner. 
It emphasises on the importance of continuity of learning. 

On the issue of method of learning with quality, two 
important formulations are worth quoting. One approach talks 
of four stages leading to quality learning: 


1. You learn when you listen to the teacher; 
2. You learn when you study; 

3. You learn when you teach; and 

4. Youlearn when you apply. 


The four-stage learning indicates firstly, that any one 
source is not enough; secondly, it offers a taxonomy of 
learning—as one moves from listening to application, indeed 
one moves from lower level of cognition, namely, knowledge 
to comprehension (study and teach) and application, as 
depicted in the modern pedagogical literature (i.e. Bloom's 
taxonomy). 

The second is.the multi-channel learning paradigm 
professed in the Hastana Satak of the great epic Mahabharata: 


Acaryat Padamadatte 

Padam sishya swa-medhaya 
Padamekam swa brahmachirivvi, 
Padam kala kramena hi. 


A quarter of the learning accrues from the teacher, one 
quarter from self-study and talent, one quarter is derived from 
interaction with peers, and the rest with time through 
experience (emphasis added by author). Once again, quality 
in education is to be achieved through multi-channel learning. 
The importance of interactivity is also highlighted in 
*pariprashnena sevaya’, in the dialogue between the Guru 
and the shishya (disciple). To assess the impacts of learning 
are dictums like Sa vidya ya vimuktaye (that is education 
which liberates—liberates from the bondage of agyana and 
avidya), vidya dadati vinayam (education inculcates modesty) 
and that enables one to differentiate between paravidya and 
aparavidya (or avidya). . 

The contemporary Western literature depicts educational 
technology as an interactive output of technology !n 
education and technology of education, where *technology 
of education' provides the theoretical construct and the 
instructional design, and ‘technology in education’ are the 
artifacts. It will be evident that the ancient Indian education 
was rich in its understanding of human learning and technology 
of education; instructional design of ancient Indian educational 


system specified multi-channel learning, articulated in the 
Western world in the late- 1990s (Anzalone, 1995). 


EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY IN 
INDIA 


Unlike in many other countries, the evolution of educational 
technology in India has been around a professional society 
that has been the rendezvous of intellectuals—scholars, 
researchers and educational administrators with interest and 
concern for educational technology. Despite the establishment 
of the National Institute of Audi-visual Aids in 1945 and 
subsequent developments in education in the NCERT's formal 
Department of Teaching Aids, and Centre for Educational 
Technology, a serious beginning in exploring the field of 
educational technology began in the mid 60s by M.B. Buch, 
Shib K. Mitra and S.S. Kulkarni who participated in a 
deliberation on Programmed Learning in Geneva. On their 
return, two major things happened. 

Firstly, Mitra in the NCERT and Buch in the Centre of 
Advanced Studies in Education, Baroda, adopted programmed 
learning as an area of focussed research and development 
activities. A serious researcher and behavioural scientist, 
Kulkarni took to developing programmed materials, resource 
materials on programmed learning itself and training of young 
professional in programmes instruction. 

Secondly, more or less, during the same time, a group 
gathered together in Delhi and decided to form an 
association—Indian Association for Programmed Learning 
(IAPL). With Mitra as the president, a large number of 
academicians and educational administrators joined the 
association and/or extended professional support. Some of 
the most important ones are J.P. Naik, former adviser to the 
Government of India, Madhuriben Shah, former chairman of 
University Grants Commission, Malcolm Adisheshya, former 
director, UNESCO, V.S. Jha, former vice-chancellor of Jabalpur 
University, LJ. Patel, former vice-chancellor of Gujarat 
University and others. 

At the initial stage, the association undertook two major 
activities: developing professional literature on programmed 
instruction, and conducting seminars and conferences on the 
theme for spreading the message of programmed instruction. 
The first documented Indian literature on the subject was by 
IAPL titled, Handbook of Programmed Learning, edited by 
M.B. Buch. With doctoral and postgraduate research in Centre 
of Advanced Studies in Education in Baroda and research 
projects sponsored by NCERT in this area, scholars got onto 
the job of preparing programmed instructional material. The 
initial emphasis was on school subjects that later moved on to 
subjects covering secondary teacher training. 

The IAPL conducted annual conferences every year; as 
part of its strategy to spread the message, the conferences 
were held in different parts of the country. These conferences 
were participated largely by the university professionals from 
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the departments of education, school principals and young 
researchers. As a normal culture of these conferences, the 
participants presented papers and learnt from each other. 
These conferences were not restricted to the members of the 
IAPL; indeed it encouraged participation from outside. Further, 
in order to develop institutional networks for sustainability of 
the movement, every conference was held in collaboration 
with some major institution like a university, Indian Institutes 
of Management (IIMs), etc. 

These conferences spread the message of the movement 
far and wide in the country. The interactions of the young 
scholars with the experts and the then educational leaders in 
the country encouraged initial research in programmed learning 
in the form of doctoral dissertations and post-doctoral projects. 

With time and changes in the global scenario in the field, 
the association also reformed and kept pace with international 
developments. It opened itself to newer areas. By the late 
1970s, the society was renamed as IAPL & EI (Educational 
Innovation added). By the middle of the 1980s, it was re- 
registered as All India Association for Educational Technology 
(AIAET). There were consequent conceptual shifts in its 
goals and areas of operation. Its work space enlarged to 
include, besides programmed instruction, instructional design, 
audio-visual aids, media, multi-channel learning, information 
and communication technology, open and distance education 
and such other contemporary issues. 

The association also threw open its membership to school 
education, higher education, teacher education, technical 
education, management education, agriculture education, 
medical education, training in industry and banking and 
defence. The membership also rose from 200 to more than 
1.200 in various fields. Progressive schools and teacher 
education institutions and institutes like the IIMs, Indian 
Institutes of Technology (IITs), Technical Teachers Training 
Institutes (TTTIs), conventional and open universities, 
agricultural universities, Army Education Core, etc. joined the 
ranks of its membership. The conferences became increasingly 
large, interdisciplinary and cross-sectoral. The association 
continued with its policy of holding the national conferences 
in various parts of the country. With significant growth in the 
number of members, as many as 17 chapters were formed in 14 
Indian states. The chapters were encouraged to organise 
activities and also state-level conferences in regional 
languages. 

Through these activities, educational technology as a 
subject and an area of activity entered into many more 
institutions in the country, beyond the conventional 
universities. While the association had its serious impact on 
the growth and development of educational technology in 
India, it was largely restricted to research activities, and was 
negligible in the areas of courses and curriculum. Universities 
continued to maintain the conventional subjects like methods 
of teaching. Even today, educational technology finds very 
little space as a subject at BEd and MEd levels in education. 
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Similarly, the association contributed significantly to Indian 
literature on educational technology. By far, the best textual 
material, the only Indian journal on educational technology, 
the only newsletter, and a series of anthologies on educational 
technology are the contributions of the association. We will 
deal with this issue in greater details under another head, 
‘Educational Technology Literature’, later. 

This is an unusual event in the history of development of 
educational technology anywhere in the world where a 
professional society has played the most significant and 
pivotal role in spearheading an academic movement in a 
country. 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


Formal research in education in modern India can be traced 
back to 1943 when Bombay University awarded the first 
doctoral degree in education (Buch, 1974). Initially, the 
progress of educational research was quite slow—not more 
than 300 doctoral studies could be traced in the first 30 years. 
There were a few studies on audio-video aids and audio-video 
education; the research on programmed instruction began in 
1969. The beginning was in the Centre of Advanced Studies 
in Education in M.S. University of Baroda where, under the 
leadership of Prof. M.B. Buch, as mentioned earlier, 
programmed instruction was identified as an area of planned 
research. 

Ever since then, there have been significant research 
activities on educational technology. Research documentation 
indicates more than 250 major researches conducted on 
educational technology-related issues during the last three 
decades. One major feature is the periodic review of research 
in educational technology, again as a part of national surveys 
of research in education initiated by Buch in Baroda, later 
institutionalised by the NCERT. The major contributions in 
review of research, initially in programmed learning and later 
on educational technology, came from Kulkarni and Kapadia 
(1974), Shah, Mehta and Kulkarni (1979), Mishra (1984), Shukla 
(1993) and Dewal (1997). These reviews were carried out 
primarily to identify the trends of research in educational 
technology. Another review and documentation from a 
different angle was by Mukhopadhyay (1989), deriving 
planning and management implications of research in 
educational technology. Besides these major benchmark- 
reviews, several authors have reviewed research in educational 
technology from time to time. We do not propose to review 
research in educational technology in this contribution; it 
requires a full treatment and we may not be able to do justice 
within the ambit of the current assignment. 

There is a wide divergence in the opinion on what 
constitutes educational technology. The coverage of research 
by various reviewers provides a basis for understanding what 
constitutes educational technology in so far as India is 
concerned. Scanning of all the reviews mentioned above 


provides 10 major areas that have drawn the attention of the 
researchers. These include: (i) Programmed Learning Material; 
(ii) Programme Teaching and Micro-teaching; (iii) Mass Media; 
(iv) Audio-visual Aids/Education; (v) Multi-media Packages; 
(vi) Distance Teaching/Correspondence Education; 
(vii) Mastery Learning Strategy; (viii) Models of Teaching; 
(ix) Computers; and (x) Systems Approach. 

There are largely three types of studies that have been 
conducted in educational technology. A large majority of. 
studies in educational technology were experiments in testing 
the relative efficiency of new instructional methods and 
materials over the conventional instructional strategies and 
processes. Such experiments were conducted in programmed 
learning, teaching and teacher behaviour, models of teaching, 
computer-assisted instruction, mastery learning strategies, 
multimedia instruction, animated video-aided instruction, etc. 
The second category of studies is basically surveys—surveys 
of facilities like audio-visual aids, computers in schools, 
learners of distance education, etc. Though a few, there are 
some evaluative studies as well. Some of these studies were 
sponsored by the Government of India to evaluate its own 
schemes. For example, Computers in School under CLASS 
project was evaluated. Similarly, the Government of India 
commissioned evaluation of its Educational Technology 
Scheme that offered colour television and radio-cum-cassette- 
players to elementary schools (Mukhopadhyay and Sinha, 
1983). Theoretical research on issues like systems approach, 
instructional design, learning paradigms, etc. are far too few, 
rather conspicuously absent. 

Although we will keep off a detailed review of research 
(Dewal, 1997) in educational technology, we will draw attention 
to a few specific trends. 


€ The first major trend comes out of the experimental 
research in innovative projects. The instruction using 
educational technology, be it programmed instruction, 
structured lecturing, experimental use of audio-video, 
CAI, etc. is more efficient in terms of learning gains 
and retention by the learners. 

@ The second important trend is the poor or inadequate 
impact of mass media on student learning, though same 
or similar audio and video programmes have greater 
impact when they are used animated by the teacher as 
a modular media. This primarily indicates the role of 
animator/animation in creating an impact on learning 
through audio-video media. : 

e The third major trend of the findings is disturbing— 
gross under-utilisation of educational technology 
facilities at all levels of education. An insignificant 
proportion of potential users utilise the educational 
mass media at higher school education. " 

€ The fourth trend is the poor performance © 
educational technology-related schemes of the 
Government of India. For example, evaluation of the 


CLASS Project indicated the achievement of its targets 
to not more than 15 per cent of the expected level. 
Similarly, the evaluation of the Educational Technology 
Scheme indicated that despite 50 per cent colour 
television sets are in working condition, not more than 
8 per cent sets are utilised for classroom instruction. 


There are very few attempts to study the application of the 
principles of educational technology in design and production 
of instructional materials. Whatever little evidence is available 
indicates that textbooks and other instructional materials are 
produced without use of the educational technology principles 
(Parhar, 1999). However, open and distance learning 
institutions like the Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU) and the National Open School (NOS) make full use 
of educational technology-related principles in designing their 
course materials. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY LITERATURE 


The following are three kinds of Indian literature on educational 
technology: 


€ Journals, magazines and newsletters 
€ Textbooks and allied material 
e Anthologies. 


The IAPL initiated publication of a newsletter, called JAPL 
Newsletter. Its main purpose was to connect all its members, 
and share with them news and views on programmed learning. 
The newsletter was not registered; the circulation was also 
not restricted to its members. The publication was occasional, 
largely due to constraint of funds, but did its job of keeping 
people connected to each other. In the late 1980s, the newly 
registered AIAET, initiated a newsletter, titled Educational 
Technology. It was a monthly publication circulated among 
all AIAET members, colleges of education, polytechnics, 
engineering institutions, colleges and universities. It was a 
registered newsletter. This too died its natural death due to 
shortage of resources. The Central Institute of Educational 
Technology (CIET) also brought out few issues of a newsletter; 
it lost steam faster than expected despite the organisational 
back-up and sound financial health. Unlike in the Western 
world, there is no Indian online newsletter on educational 
technology as of today. 

The only journal of programmed learning was also initiated 
by IAPL in the mid-1970s. Later on, the journal was re-titled 
as Journal of Programmed Learning and Educational 
Innovations. After the fresh registration of the society as 
AIAET, the author initiated a new journal, Media and 
Technology for Human Resource Development. This journal, 
being the only one of its kind in India, became the main outlet 
for Indian research and development activities in educational 
technology. Despite many odds, the journal has survived 
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12 years, and in the process has attained the level of an 
international journal contributed by most eminent authors on 
the subject from all over the world; it is covered by Content 
Pages in Education, Educational Technology Abstracts from 
Carfax. The only other journal in the related field was the 
Journal of Educational Media initiated at Bharathidasan 
University; it however died out within a year or two. 

Several authors have contributed textbooks on programmed 
learning and educational technology. One of the early authored 
textbooks was by Pandey and Chauhan. Some of the 
textbooks on educational technology have been contributed 
by K. Sampath, A. Pannirselvan and S. Santhanam, A.R. Sharma 
and Jagannath Mohanty. These textbooks rightly focussed 
on university-level curriculum. The topics covered were 
diverse, feeding to the curricular demands; consequently they 
missed out on a tight conceptual framework of educational 
technology. The first significant professional contribution 
was Introduction to Educational Technology by S.S. 
Kulkarni, a project of the AIAET; this book was later rendered 
and published in Marathi. In our assessment, this book is not 
only the best among the textbooks, but stands out even in the 
international arena. Two other books are worth mentioning, 
one each by K.L. Kumar and Veena Kumar from IIT, Delhi. 
Both the books are unique in one respect—these were 
developed for practitioners rather than for the university 
students of educational technology. K.L. Kumar presented 
chapters in his books in the structured material format. 

One of the early anthologies on a related field was by Malla 
Reddy (1974). Another effort was by Rao (1982). The major 
contribution in anthological material on educational 
technology is by the AIAET. These anthologies were largely 
developed with quality papers screened out of the papers 
presented at the AIAET conferences. Occasionally, these 
anthologies have been reinforced with commissioned papers. 
Titles of some of the anthologies are Educational Technology: 
Challenging Issues, Educational Technology: Yearbook 
1988, Educational Technology: Third Yearbook, Optimizing 
Human Learning, and Open and Distance Education. Other 
than the journals, these anthologies are the major Indian 
documents on educational technology. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY INSTITUTIONS 


The first identifiable institution in the field of educational 
technology was probably the National Institute of Audio- 
visual Aids established in the late 1940s. When NCERT 
was established in 1961, this institute was subsumed into 
the NCERT as the Department of Teaching Aids (DTA). 
Later, NCERT set up another unit called Centre for 
Educational Technology (CET). The DTA and CET ran 
parallel for several years though there were obvious overlaps 
in their area of work. In 1976, these two units were merged to 
form the present Central Institute of Educational Technology 


(CIET). 
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When India launched its Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE) in 1970s, in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Karnataka, it needed outfits 
to produce programmes in regional languages. Educational 
Technology Cells were established in each state. This formed 
the core for the State Institutes of Educational Technology 
(SIETs). SIETs are the state counterparts of the CIET and a 
link institute in each of the states. Beginning with this CIET- 
SIET network, there is a well-developed network of educational 
technology institutions in India, covering all levels of 
education. 

The CIET-SIET network covers elementary education. The 
objective of the CIET/SIET network is to develop television 
and radio programmes for primary education—for children in 
the age group 6-11 years. A few other states like Delhi also 
produce programmes for the elementary grades. 

Interestingly, secondary education remains totally 
uncovered by any form of educational technology institution 
and media. The NOS produces educational audio and video 
programmes for the secondary level, addressed primarily to 
its own students. NOS uses modular media—the programmes 
are viewed by the learners in the study centres through VCR/ 
VCP. 

For providing training to polytechnic teachers, there is a 
well-knit network of competent institutions. There are four 
Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs), one each in 
Bhopal, Calcutta, Chandigarh and Chennai, to serve the 
polytechnics in the western, eastern, northern and southern 
regions of India, respectively. These institutes were 
established with a comprehensive mandate of capacity 
building of polytechnics. Educational Technology Centres 
and Media Departments were opened in these TTTIs. This 
has improved the used of audio-visual aids and multimedia 
learning in the polytechnics of the country. There is, however, 
an important difference. Unlike the CIET-SIETs, the TTTIs 
did not have time-allocated access to mass media. Hence the 
media aspect of educational technology was restricted to small 
and modular media. 

College and university education are covered by the UGC’s 
Country Wide Classroom (CWCR) programme, coordinated 
by the Consortium of Educational Communication (CEC). 
There are 15 Educational Media Research Centres (EMRCs) 
and Audio Visual Resource Centres (AVRCs) connected to 
the CEC. These centres produce video and audio programmes 
for students of higher education. 

The latest to enter the arena of educational technology 
institutions are the IITs. Centers for Educational Technology, 
under different titles, have been established in the IITs which, 
besides offering training to teachers of engineering institutions 
in educational technology, also produce audio and video 
programmes on engineering subjects. 

The IGNOU has a state-of-the-art production facility in 
audio and video media. It produces programmes for the 
distance learners enrolled in IGNOU. It has access to mass 


media. In fact, IGNOU houses Gyan Darshan—the 24-hour 
educational channel in the country. It now has the added 
responsibility of coordinating programmes for all levels of 
students, and hence with all types of educational media 
production centres. 

A closer look at the activities of various institutions at 
different levels of education in the field of educational 
technology will indicate that almost all these institutions are 
engaged on a full-time basis on production of educational 
programmes. The emphasis on human resource development 
through training and other such activities are conspicuous 
by their absence. They also do not contribute to the 
professional field of educational technology through research 
and publications of any form. Whereas research remains in 
the domain of poorly resourced institutions like the 
universities, documentation and dissemination is still left to 
voluntary efforts of the AIAET. 

Majority of these institutions await a comprehensive 
professional view of educational technology to include 
research, development and dissemination activities. 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVES AND SCHEMES 


Government initiative can be assessed, rather appreciated from 
the strands of policy planning and administration. National 
Policy on Education, 1986, (NPE) and the Programme of Action 
provided a special place to educational technology. It made 
specific recommendation for educational technology to be 
applied for spread of useful information and training and 
retraining of teachers. The importance of educational 
technology also got reflected in the subsequent five year plans. 

There have been several central initiatives and centrally 
sponsored schemes either directly on educational technology 
or indirectly with significant bearing on educational 
technology. In the government parlance, educational 
technology implies the hardware component. Though this, 
indeed, is in contradiction with the professional view of 
educational technology, it suits official practices because the 
hardware component can be counted in terms of numbers and 
accordingly the financial allocations can be made. Following 
the NPE, 1986, the Government of India sponsored a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme on Educational Technology. Under this 
scheme, the primary and elementary schools were to be 
provided radio-cum-cassette players and colour television 
sets. Accordingly, the financial provisions were made. The 
states were provided financial allocation for distribution of 
radio-cum-cassette players and colour television sets to 
schools. Subsequently, the Government of India commissioned 
a study on the utilisation of these media facilities in schools in 
1992. The study indicated that more than 50 per cent colour 
television sets were in working condition. However, not more 
than 8 per cent of them were in use. The scenario was still 
worse in terms of radio-cum-cassette players. The major 
constraint with the latter was lack of provision for batteries, 


blank cassettes as also the audio programmes to be used. 

The demand for an independent dedicated television» 
channel for education has been there for some time. With the 
growing concern for creating a knowledge-based society and 
increased space capacity, India launched its Gyan Darshan 
channel—a full-time television channel on education with 
priority focussed on primary and mass education inaugurated 
on 2 October 2000. One step further was the setting up an 
interactive television network. 

The Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) offered 
the spare life of its older generation satellite for development 
communication on an experimental basis. A mobile uplink 
earth station mounted on a truck was parked at IGNOU where 
programmes could be uplinked. The downliking facilities were 
developed in all the regional centres of IGNOU. Several other 
agencies like All India Management Association set up their 
own reception centres. Later on, under the District Primary 
Teachers reception facilities were set up in DIETs in a few 
states. A special mention must be made of National Action 
Plan on In-service Education of Primary Teachers through 
distance education that envisaged setting up a fully 
operational two-way state headquarters (SCERTs), districts 
(DIETs) and blocks (BRCs or one of the senior secondary 
schools that can act as a BRC). The project has been approved 
on principle; a pilot project went operational in 2000 in Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh. In a miniature form, a digital network— 
one-way-video-two-way-audio with IGNOU studio as hub and 
its regional centres as reception centres is already functional. 
A number of educational and training institutions like IGNOU, 
NCERT, NIEPA and NOS utilise this facility for virtual 
conferencing, staff training, etc. 

Another Centrally Sponsored Scheme—Operation 
Blackboard—was launched for strengthening the minimum 
basic facilities in primary schools. The scheme covered a 
wide range of items like school buildings, teachers, sports 
and musical instruments as well as instructional aids. 
Although the major focus was the construction of buildings 
and provision for teachers, the scheme did have a couple of 
items for strengthening classroom instruction. Similarly, the 
scheme for improvement of science education also had 
elements of educational technology like overhead projectors 
and slide projectors provided to the senior secondary 
schools. In the CLASS Project, schools were provided with 
computing facilities. 

While these are one set of schemes that provided support 
to educational technology at the school level, another Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme also facilitated educational technology in 
teacher education. One component of the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme on Teacher Education was the establishment of DIETs. 
All the DIETs have a unit of educational technology with 
Staffing position of a senior lecturer, a junior lecturer and a 
technical assistant. Under this scheme all the DIETs are 
provided with normal audio-visual aids and a set of computers. 
Similar provisions have also been made for Institutes of 
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Advanced Study in Education (IASEs) and Colleges of Teacher 
Education (CTEs). 

The UGC offered assistance to universities and colleges to 
induct educational media and information technology facilities 
in colleges and universities. Such facilities have also been 
extended to polytechnics and engineering institutions. 

It would be evident that the Government of India has been 
quite conscious of the needs of introducing and supporting 
educational technology at various levels of education, and 
has been quite active in providing relevant facilities at all levels. 
Such a central initiative has also encouraged a few state 
governments to create special provision for educational 
technology facilities. For example, the governments of Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu decided to provide all secondary 
schools with computer terminals irrespective of the support 
from the centre. The government of Gujarat decided to extend 
downlink facility for interactive television to all DIETs at its 
cost. 

With government's proactive disposition towards 
educational technology, with renewed emphasis on induction 
of information and communication technology at all levels of 
education including establishment of SMART Schools on 
experimental basis, and with a view to create a knowledge- 
based society, educational technology facilities are spreading 
very fast. However, institutional response as indicated by rate 
of utilisation and efficiency of their use, is still wanting. Yet, 
government initiatives remain confined to conventional areas 
like mass media and computer-assisted education. Compared 
to the US and Canadian initiatives as evidenced by the reports 
of the commissions on use of Internet for on-line web-based 
education, Indian response to the challenge of the new media, 
and the opportunities therein, is still too weak. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY AND INDIAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


Like any other innovation, educational technology too has 
four different facets, namely, research, development, 
dissemination and adoption. There has been quite a long and 
good tradition of research in educational technology. The 
reviews referred above stand testimony to this. 

This tradition of research is not adequately corroborated 
with developmental activities in educational technology in 
the form of either instructional material or variety of educational 
software or indigenisation of audio-visual equipments. For 
example, despite several professionally conducted research 
studies on relative efficacy of programmed material or 
structured instructional material, there are very few instances 
where one can lay hand upon programmed or structured 
instructional material on a complete subject, like mathematics 
or science. Carrying the case further, there are a good number 
of studies that indicate the superiority of Computer-Aided 
Instructional Material over the conventional, but actual 
production is restricted to the topic or topics of research. 
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There is a serious dearth of computer-based training material 
in school or collégiate education. The instructional material 
in higher and professional education is conventional, though 
there are a few studies on programmed instruction at these 
levels of education. Interestingly, the Life Insurance 
Corporation, the National Institute of Bank Management and 
the Institute of Banking Personnel Selection developed 
comprehensive structured instructional material for training 
in banking and insurance sectors. And, these are regularly 
utilised. 
Equally weak is the area of development of competence in 
educational technology. Even today, very few universities 
offer a course on educational technology. The National Council 
for Teacher Education (NCTE), a national apex organisation in 
teacher education that guides the course of development and 
is in charge of quality control, is yet to articulate any policy 
on educational technology for teacher training. The issue 
has assumed greater significance with the establishment of 
DIETs where a separate cell/unit has been granted for 
educational technology with two professional staff. A large 
majority, if not almost all educational technology staff, in the 
DIETs are either not trained or inadequately trained in 
educational technology. As a result, educational technology 
has assumed the governmental definition of hardware or 
‘technology in education’. There is no provision whatsoever 
for training of staff in educational technology in higher and 
professional education. 

Dissemination is probably the weakest area. As mentioned 
earlier, there is just one journal of educational technology, a 
few textbooks and a few anthologies. The newsletter is dead; 
there is a continuous threat to the journal; textbooks do not 
have enough market since educational technology is either 
not taught as a subject or is taught as an optional subject. 
Incidentally, the large institutional networks of the CIET-SIETs, 
MCRC-EMRCs/AVRCs, TTTIs and IITs have not focussed 
on educational technology as a major domain of their activity 
in the form of conferences, seminars, etc. The electronic media 
is far too weak. Unlike in the Western world, there is no Indian 
online journal or newsletter on educational technology. A 
few papers by Indian authors that are found on the electronic 
media, the Internet, are invariably through international sources, 

The real test of success of an innovation is in its adoption 
where it matters. Educational technology is more holistic an 
approach covering educational goals, curriculum and 
contents, instructional material, instructional methods and 
media, and evaluation, rather than its popular connotation 
restricting application of certain principles and practices in 
classroom (Mukhopadhyay, 2001). Although there are certain 
statements of goals of education, they hardly figure in national 
as well as institutional documents depicting what kind of 
individuals are endeavoured to be shaped. Though curriculum 
is the pathway to achieve such goals, and is different from 
syllabus and textbooks, in actual terms, curriculum is equated 
with syllabus and textbooks. Despite the new initiatives by 


the NCERT to inform school curriculum by various domains 
of goals of education, they are yet to be informed by more 
sophisticated taxonomies of educational goals in cognitive, 
affective, psychomotor and value domains. Despite significant 
research, textbooks are conventionally designed by the subject 
experts; not only the textbooks are not informed by instructional 
science but also such scientific concepts and practices are often 
treated with contempt by the subject experts. 

The state of educational technology in classrooms is best 
described by the episode of a British inspector who served 
India during the last years of British regime. When he came 
back to India after about 25 years, he did go to the classroom 
along with other interesting places. On asking, he narrated 
that everything, every place is so different that he often had 
to ask what was this place 25 years ago. The only place he 
was very comfortable and he never had to ask is the classroom. 
They are exactly the same he saw them 25 years ago. Indeed a 
large majority of Indian school classrooms today are still 
portrayed by a teacher sitting on a chair, reading out from the 
textbooks, occasionally paraphrasing; and, as an exception, 
ask a few questions to the students and also using 
blackboards. The use of modern aids is missing from the 
School classrooms. Besides, the use of modern aids for 
enrichment of learning, in the application of science of 
educational technology in the form of instructional design 
and multi-channel learning options are rare to find in a 
classroom. 

Comparatively, there is better adoption of innovations in 
evaluation—formative evaluation supplementing summative 
evaluation, various types of tests like oral, observation, 
practical and different types of test items like objective type, 
short answer, and essay type are used. 

The applications of educational technology, whatever little, 
are in school education, more so in secondary education. The 
instructional materials as well as instructional transactions in 
primary education are still conventional. The scenario in higher 
education is no different, i.e., conventional curriculum is 
transacted through conventional lectures, and students are 
assessed through conventional examinations. Comparatively, 
Indian polytechnics have been better off in the application of 
educational technology largely due to professional 
intervention and contribution of TTTIs that have done very 
well in educational technology. 


CONCLUSION 


Organised activities in educational technology are more than 
35 year old in India. The beginning was with research and 
experiments. Over a period of time, research activities have 
offered a sound footing to educational technology in Indian 
education. It, however, awaits complementation at the 
development, dissemination and adoption of educational 
technology. Indeed, educational technology has been waiting 
at the threshold of educational institutions. 


The developments of educational technology have been 
shaped by voluntary professional activities at the AIAET 
initially cradled at the NCERT. Just as it has given the benefit 
of collective development and spread of educational 
technology across various levels of education, it is seriously 
threatened of its impact due to non-institutionalisation. With 
the strong government commitment to educational technology, 
it needs ‘professionalisation’ of educational technology 
institutions and visions to develop them. 

As a response to the new-generation educational 
technology, e.g. web-based instruction, the government is 
planning to set up a few experimental SMART schools. There 
are, however, several private initiatives in launching web-based 
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education programmes covering the entire range of schooling 
and post-school competitive examinations for entry into 
prestigious professional courses. The wide gap between 
official initiative and private efforts are significant and is potent 
to widen the digital divide between the urban rich and the 
urban and rural poor. Similarly, students are apt in using 
modern digital technology, be it computer, normal or cell 
phones or chat sessions or new groups where schools, even 
the progressive ones, are struggling with direct teaching in 
classrooms. Thus a digital divide between the students and 
the teachers is also fast appearing in the scene; continuing 
professional development seems to be the appropriate 
response to this scenario. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Harmesh Lal 


INTRODUCTION 


Television came to India on 15 September 1959, on an 
experimental basis which was later on launched in selected 
schools of Delhi on a regular basis from 22 October 1961. The 
pace of television expansion was accelerated in 1975 when 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) was used 
for instructional purposes in about 2,400 villages in the states 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Orissa. The Central Institute of Educational 
Technology (CIET) under the umbrella of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) and the State 
Institutes of Educational Technology (SIETs) was set up by 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development (MHRD) to 
ensure effective use of mass media and television in education 
as a step to achieve Universalisation of Elementary Education 
(UEE), covering rural, urban, tribal and backward areas by 
formal and non-formal systems of education. 

Educational television as a part of Instructional Satellite 
was launched in India in 1983 for schools and also for home 
viewing. To achieve the gigantic task, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India (now MHRD) distributed more than 33,000 
colour TY sets to primary schools to ensure maximum viewing 
in schools. With the advent of television, there was a dire 
need for development of competencies for script writing. 

A large number of research studies and unpublished 
dissertations are available which determine various factors of 
learning from educational television (ETV) programme. Sesame 
Street television series produced by the Children’s Television 
Workshop in USA, to provide important schools readiness 
skills, is the classical example which also aimed at inculcating 
positive attitudes among young children towards learning. 

Producing ETV programmes that interest, entertain and at 
the same time educate is not easy. It is really a challenging 
proposition, as educational programmes by nature tend to be 
boring. The introduction of good quality programmes has been 
bothering media persons, researchers, psychologists, parents 
and policy makers ever since the first experimental television 
service in India was started. 

With the passage of time, launching of several TV channels 
has provided viewers multiple choices. Research studies 
reveal that television when combined with other learning 
experiences has proved to be an effective tool for teaching 

and learning. Development Education and Communication 


Unit (DECU), Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO), in 
the Study Report in January 1995 on INSAT effects, stressed 
that television has been largely responsible for distracting 
children from studies and making them TV addicts. It has been 
suggested in the report that more ETV programmes may be 
telecast covering general educational topics such as health 
education, value education, sports, national integration and 
other core curriculum areas. 


LEARNING THROUGH REINFORCEMENT 


TV has been recognised as one of the best mediums to 
reinforce learning. If a student fails to comprehend, the 
programme could be previewed again to attain easy 
comprehension, especially if the concept involves motion 
which cannot be effectively demonstrated by any other media. 
The teacher, who is present in the classroom when the 
programme is being previewed, can give feedback by 
responding to questions and student's queries about material 
which they feel difficult to comprehend. Research findings of 
the ETV programmes testify that rural children in various 
regions of the country showed similar interest in programmes 
when compared to children in the urban areas. A child from 
the eastern states has the same liking to the programme as 
his/her counterpart in the western region. Irrespective of the 
region to which the children belong they like "interactivity 
format the best. Song and music in the programme are liked 
practically by every one. Credibility is more when the presenter 
speaks on the screen rather than that of ‘voice over . An 
interesting programme format of a duration of 10-15 minutes 
has been found to be most effective because of the limited 
attention span of the child. Another important research finding 
is that the programme should not have more than two 
messages. The objective of the programme should be clearly 
defined in terms of behavioural outcomes. Students are 
fascinated if the programme has animation or is based on 
puppets with an element of wit and humour which children 
could understand and appreciate. : 
Research, both formative as well as summative, is à 
prerequisite for production of ETV programmes. If a child as à 
part of pre-testing exercise is not able to comprehend the 
content presented through television, it implies that there a 
something wrong in structuring, format or in the the style o 
presentation of the content or it lacks interactivity. Knowing 


the target audience is not enough. There is a need to study 
the environment intensively and experiences to which the 
child is exposed so that it becomes easy to fill in the gaps 
between the children’s perception and their instinct to learn 
from the TV programme. It is, therefore, imperative that the TV 
programmes are made after taking into consideration the 
cognitive ability of the child. 

Children’s programmes produced for telecasts are mostly 
subjective and poorly designed due to various reasons. The 
profile of the audience and its characteristics may be 
determined through careful collection of data from a sample 
through personal interviews, observations or conventional 
testing. Programme production for students should strictly 
be based on a well-designed research approach and should 
allow sufficient provision for pilot testing, especially when 
the programmes are in series mode. Science programmes 
produced by NCERT, like What is science, Air Around Us, 
and How & Why series bagged awards in the International 
Prize Contests. 

Although formative evaluation of ETV programmes is a 
regular activity of production centres, a comprehensive impact 
study of the Educational Television Scheme of the MHRD 
was entrusted to the CIET mainly to determine the extent of 
utilisation of educational television through colour television 
sets supplied to primary schools in the country. 

Research findings in recent past prove the fact that slow 
learners appear to learn faster and better from TV presentations 
than from classroom instructions. Subject content taught by 
TV is retained for a longer period than taught conventionally 
in the classroom. Use of TV to supplement and enrich normal 
classroom instruction is perhaps more effective. It can also be 
used effectively for presenting a series of difficult concepts 
of a complete course as in the case of a series, of programmes 
on mathematics for classes X and XII being transmitted by 
the NCERT through the national network. Lecture-cum- 
demonstration method is found to be simple and very effective 
as it provides technical advantages which are not readily 
available in normal classrooms, such as close-ups, 
magnification of small objects and clarifying those concepts 
which involve motion. It can also help in concentrating the 
attention of the students on the detailed objects. 

Social and Rural Research Institute, which was assigned 
the study on the impact of Educational Telecast in rural primary 
Schools in Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa, in 1994, 
came out with the findings that children exposed to educational 
telecasts performed significantly better in acquiring language 
skills, visual representation and enhancing their curiosity. The 
study suggested that TV viewing would depend on the quality 
of programmes and the school environment which encourages 
discussion, probe and question in the learning process. The 
report states that children liked programmes with simple 
messages and were pleasant, clear, direct, amusing and 
entertaining. 
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CHILDREN'S PREFERENCES 


The media, especially TV, has created an important research 
area and a growing number of today's researchers are exploring 
as to how images of general roles suggested in educational 
television might influence young minds, children attitudes 
and beliefs which could be measured and related to the amount 
of TV they watch. They generally prefer a ‘live’ image of the 
presenter and all respond the same way to the characters that 
reflected in the study of presentation aspects and production 
values of teleconferencing—an article which appeared in the 
Indian Journal of Open Learning (vol. 7, No. 3, September 
1998, IGNOU) authored by Harmesh Lal and Dharam Prakash. 
All children love music, puppets, animation and enjoy wit and 
humour in programmes, which are sadly lacking in the ETV 
programmes being produced today. The programmes will be 
more effective if the duration is short, not more than 20 minutes, 
with one or two new messages; otherwise a child feels 
distracted and gets bored. The recommended programme 
duration of 20 minutes is based upon the daily monitoring 
reports of the researchers who get constant feedback on 
transmission of ETV programmes. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE UNPRIVILEGED 


There is a dire need for television programmes for children 
with special needs in an integrated, formal and non-formal 
setting. TV programmes need to be designed to address the 
problems of such children to acquire the basic skills which 
could help them make their living. Due to the psychological 
factors, this important segment is often at a great disadvantage 
and needs positive reinforcement through innovative TV 
programmes. 

The programmes should be designed not only for actual 
needs but should have a more realistic approach to the interest 
and psychology of the target audience. It is also important to 
find out as to how students for whom the programmes have 
been designed are likely to perceive the messages which are 
affecting and having an impact and those which are not. TV is 
an effective medium to stimulate their cognitive development 
and enhance their creative abilities. 

TV programmes with too much academic content, also 
known as instructional programmes, are not generally liked 
by children as these content-based programmes tend to be 
boring. Hence, it is necessary to make programmes with a 
blend of entertainment, enrichment and instructional content 
using new technologies, such as special effects, animation, 
puppets, cartoons, etc. 

Children learn faster through imitation of others. It is better 
to avoid portraying negative behaviours on TV and instead 
depict creative and attractive images of positive behaviours 
consistently and reinforcing such positive behaviours subtly. 
Programmes should be interactive and stimulating, 
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encouraging children to use their potentials after watching 
the programmes. 
Script is the index of ETV programmes. The elements of a 
good script are: 


@ Attractive start; 

e Clarity of concept; 

€ Objective-based content; 

e Known-to-unknown approach; 

€ Interactive in nature; 

e Simple language; 

@ No tricks; easily understandable technique; 
e Noambiguity; 

e Smooth transition. Component of humour/fun; 
€ Reinforcement; 

€ Smooth close down. 


A good educational TV programme should: 


€ Attract children's attention; 

@ Present easily understood information; 

* Adult voice, long dialogues and incomprehensible 
content discourages them to view programmes; 

e With animations, puppets, stories, formats in natural 
settings, children are generally fascinated; 

€ Adult formats receive much less attention from 
children; 

* Special visual and sound effects, easy language and 
adoptable style; 

* Music and silence frequently communicate change in 
mood within the programme. Soothing voices attract 
children's attention font; 

@ Child-oriented formats signal to the children that the 
content is age-appropriate and interesting; 

e Demonstrate newer ways of observation, under- 
standing and formulation of scientific principles in their 
day-to-day lives. 


ETV programmes of 20-minute duration should be ideally 
split into the following time segments: 


Introduction 


1 Concept-I Concept-II Revision and Sum-up 
|_____—_—__] I I] 
0 2 7 15 20 

Minutes 
FORMAT 


ETV programmes need to be structured in a team mode, 
encouraging various interdisciplinary approaches and 
covering the curriculum transaction including broad content 
areas. Efforts in this direction are to be understood, encouraged 
and supported by policy makers, providing a scope for 
innovation, interactivity and flexibility in Structuring the 
programme formats. If the producers, as leaders of the 


production teams, are given independence and freedom within 
a systematically developed framework, it would ensure 
considerable improvement in the quality of production and 
help producers draw out their best out of the scripts and the 
artists/presenters of the programmes. 

Creativity is a key element to effective productions, 
This element encourages flexibility of approach, more 
freedom to take quick decisions and avoid risks, providing 
alternatives to various problems and issues which a team 
might face while undertaking production, so that programmes 
are useful and interesting and help the target audience to 
nurture their creativity to explore and probe deeper into the 
problems. 

The structuring of programmes should be such that the 
students are automatically interested in viewing voluntarily 
so that they acquire useful skills and positive attitudes towards 
learning. There is a need for constant interaction between 
researchers, script writers and producers during pre-testing 
at various levels of the development of programmes to ensure 
better quality and acceptability on the part of viewers. When 
a programme is visualised and is at a planning stage the 
objective is that it is viewed by students and they find it 
interesting, entertaining and absorbing. It is, therefore, 
imperative to pre-test at the script-stage and assess 
authenticity of content, suitability of format, and treatment 
and clarity of message. This would help in removing some 
factual errors, especially in the case of subject analysis and 
content. The summative evaluation exercise is essential as TV 
productions are transmitted at the national level. If there is a 
balanced approach between the content and medium and itis 
dynamically presented, the target viewers would watch with 
interest. Identification of needs, resources available, 
hindrances or the constraints to be encountered are to be 
assessed. Objectives of the programmes are to be specified 
and how these objectives are to be achieved are essential 
considerations for designing TV programmes. The role of 
formative research at various stages of development is useful 
for assessing the responses of the audience and to provide 
necessary inputs in programmes, resulting into the correct 
feedback audience. t 

These research inputs help in revising and devising 
innovative strategies to improve the quality of productions 
through alternative approaches which can also bring about 
most favourable outcomes. Such approaches at times can help 
in providing empirical data responsive to the needs of the 
learning environment. Thus research and evaluation at three 
phases, viz. planning, research, and formative and summative 
evaluation, involving researchers from the beginning, eu help 
to design, plan and carry out production in a systematic Way 
and assess the effectiveness of TV presentation for the target 
audience. 

Research undertaking during the last three decades has 
proved that teaching through the television to supplement 
the curriculum is effective. In the context of substantial 


illiteracy among people an integrated system using a variety 
of media, particularly educational television, has to be built 
into the development of instructional materials to revitalise 
and enrich the educational practices. Educational TV provides 
one of the most dynamic, modern and most potential inputs to 
transact curriculum to achieve the desired standards. ETV 
and textbooks are both complementary to one another. In 
order to generalise TV presentations and to optimise 
their use, we have to cut a cross on the existing syllabi in 
different states. Certain core concepts of the curriculum 
can be culled out to be dealt with in television telecasts 
by providing a scope for all India coverage. TV can prove to 
be a vital and effective instrument when programmes on 
national integration, freedom movement, value education, 
yoga, etc. are telecast systematically all over the country 
which has now been made possible through satellite 
communication network. 

Great emphasis is required to be placed on the projection 
of teacher-education programmes through TV so that 
improvements and innovations could provide a structure 
which will percolate down to the grassroot level, viz. the 
classrooms. Through ETV programmes, teachers could 
broaden their knowledge, awareness and understanding. For 
the development of functional literacy, television programmes 
can do wonders and tackle the problem of a vast number of 
illiterates in the country. Simple and inexpensive media can be 
utilised to disseminate visual perception of the viewers. Such 
media are easily available through the rich cultural heritage, 
traditions and practices. 

TV is the best medium for explaining concepts involving 
motion, such as working of an the engine, electric circuits, etc. 
Similarly the number of science concepts and experiments can 
be best projected through television for concretisation. 
Translating syllabi into possible television uses, identifying 
topics when television can be most effective, stating 
behavioural objectives for identified units and key concepts, 
are part of the ETV programme planning. Preparation of model 
scripts to fit into the local situations is a real exercise for 
producing the television programmes. Before undertaking 
programmes in a series mode, it is essential to test prototypes 
with the target audience at the script stage. TV has several 
advantages over the traditional graphic media. It is a cost 
effective media. With the available transmission slot, a TV 
programme with a total production cost of Rs 10,000 can be 
viewed by millions at a time. The programme can be made use 
of through non-broadcasting mode also and can be telecast 
frequently whenever required. 

NCERT has developed a mechanism of feedback of its ETV 
programme transmissions telecast under Tarang through 
"Patron Ke Uttar'. Letters received from viewers give an idea 
as to how they are reacting to the programmes. Children give 
positive feedback about the programmes based on poems, 
music, stories, representing wit and humour, puppets and 
animation. 
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With the advent of Programmed Instruction and Computer- 
aided Instruction messages given through TV, which normally 
constitute the predetermined groups strategies, it is now 
possible to individualise instruction based upon cognitive 
ability and learning the characteristics of cach learner. With 
the help of adaptive designs, responses are tabulated and 
evaluated to identify differences among individual learners. 
Video provides complex and at the same time realistic images 
with a broad range of colours moving realistically whereas 
computers can handle and store large amount of information. 
Combination of computer with video enhances learning as 
modern day trend of computer animation when used with 
video, can bring events close to reality especially in children 
programmes. Hence both for practical and empirical 
considerations, it is advantageous to integrate computers with 
video for the programme production and development. The 
problem of the learner to integrate information with 


concepts. 

Experience of the Classroom 2000 plus projects in the early 
nineties, initiated by the NCERT for Class XII students in 
mathematics and physics and the interactive technology 
introduced in 1996 and 1997 in the states of MP and Karnataka 
have confirmed the impact of interactivity of TV lessons on stu- 
dents’ and the teachers’ involvement and learning which have 
direct positive responses in terms of learning achievements. 

Under the Special Orientation of Primary Teachers, NCERT 
had been entrusted with the responsibility of facilitating the 
updating of teachers’ skills and improving their competencies 
through training in core curricular areas for effective teaching. 
An alternative training strategy, known as Interactive Video 
Technology, One-Way Video and Two-Way Audio Interaction 
Via-Satellite was designed in collaboration with ISRO and Indira 
Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) for providing the 
uplink signals from its studios. Video clips to be used by the 
experts/presenters were specially prepared in advance. There 
was no transmission training loss in the instructions, passed 
on to the teachers directly in the DIETs when dish antennas 
were especially provided to each DIET. Video programmes on 
the content prepared in advance were integrated with the 
lessons and demonstrations. 

NCERT compiled a report on a pilot project on the 
Utilisation of Interactive Video Technology in the Special 
Orientation Programme of Primary School Teachers (SOPT) in 
the state of Karnataka which demonstrated the potentials of 
interactive video technology combined with designing and 
production of TV programmes and to integrate the lectures- 
cum-demonstrations with the training of teachers. The 
findings indicated that 50 per cent of the participants 
considered TV presentations as very interesting while another 
40 per cent thought them just all right. 
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There has been a controversy. between educationists 
and media persons as to whether TV should be used for 
enrichment, entertainment, or for formal education or in other 
words should the role of TV be finally instructional? The fact 
remains that TV programmes continue to get low priority. 
Chitrahar, films, advertisements, Western songs and music 
which are meant for adult viewing, take a major chunk of the 
transmission timings. The irony of the fact is that no well- 
planned ETV curriculum based upon needs of students has 
been developed. Some efforts in this direction have been made 
in the NCERT and the seven SIETs and database is available 
to identify gaps in which the ETV programmes might be 
produced. It is essential to identify a team of researchers, 
subject-matter specialists and media persons to prepare an 
integrated work schedule and list out topics and formats, 
which could be tested with a target audience for 
programme production. The producers by and large have no 
formal orientation in communication research nor any 
background of child education psychology with the result 


that the programmes produced are not likely to have deep 
impact. 

Children’s TV programmes are required to be produced 
with dedication, devotion and commitment. At the moment a 
large number of TV programmes for children are not directed 
to enhance the process of their growth and development. It is 
easy to find out through observation when a child is viewing 
the programme as to whether he/she engrossed or he is feeling 
bored. Audience research is essential to know the needs, the 
previous knowledge and social and economic settings. There 
is a need to add music and song as a part of the element of 
education and entertainment to attract the child to watch the 
programme. Care should be taken to see that the TV 
supplements the textbooks and go beyond the school and its 
environment. The programmes should not be totally syllabus 
based but also aim to cover aspect of non-formal education in 
order to stimulate a child to think, provoke and learn from 
sources outside the classroom, so that it may be effective and 
helpful in the process of teaching-learning. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


Mandira Kumar 


The term ‘educational toy’ can be understood in different 
ways. At one end of the continuum is the didactic teaching 
aid, where a specific learning outcome is sought by the 
educator. At the other end are playthings that are not inherently 
invested or burdened with learning. These open-ended, 
unstructured playthings are props in children’s play, used in 
different ways with divergent outcomes. 

All educational toys—whether scrap or waste or 
sophisticated—provide a range of concrete experiences that 
encourage developmental gain. In the simple act of spinning a 
top, flying a kite or blowing a bubble, a child develops 
language, mathematics, cognitive and motor skills. 

Educational toys are often classified by educators 
according to the learning outcome that they foster. As children 
grow, their play shifts from solitary to group play, and the 
complexity of their interaction with play material gets more 
sophisticated. Educators, therefore, sequence toys by age- 
appropriate use. Equally, another typology for understanding 
the role of toys in education is to look at them not only as 
‘products’ to be played with, but also toy making as a 
‘process’ that nurtures learning. 

In the Indian context, which is a culture of simultaneity, 
there are different types of play materials that are used by 
children in different contexts—rural and urban, home and 
school. In educational settings, most of the toys are used in 
pre-school, some in primary school, and almost none in high 
school. State schools and pre-schools are still woefully 
inadequate in their recognition of the educational value of 
toys. The dominant culture is one where the textbook has 
primacy and hands-on exploration is discouraged. The lack of 
three factors—government resources, storage space in 
schools, and sensitised teachers—becomes severe limitations 
to the practical use of toys in education. 


UNSTRUCTURED PLAY MATERIALS 


The most unstructured play materials are sand, water, sticks, 
Stones, leaves, rope, colour and shells. These materials provide 
valuable sensory-motor experiences for early learning and 
opportunities for creative play. In the Indian context, these 
become valuable play materials as they are widely available 
and inexpensive. A collection of shells, for instance, can 
provide concrete experiences of counting and sorting, by size, 
colour, texture and variety. While government pre-schools in 
other countries such as the Scandinavian countries have 


physical areas devoted to sand and water play, in India these 
materials have not been accorded the same status by the 
system. 


MONTESSORI MATERIALS 


Perhaps the most well-known structured materials are the 
Montessori materials. These are largely meant for pre-school 
education, as well as the education of children with disability, 
and are designed with precise specifications to meet clear 
pedagogical objectives. The apparatus is of three kinds— 
sensorial, language and mathematical. The mathematics 
material is particularly useful and widely used. 

Maria Montessori visited India in 1929, and also developed 
materials in the Devanagari script so they could be more widely 
used in the Indian context. Cities like Hyderabad and Bangalore 
that have active Montessori training institutes have spawned 
several Montessori schools that use only these materials. 
Montessori material is wooden and expensive, requires well- 
trained teachers to facilitate its use, and therefore tends to be 
used primarily in private, urban pre-schools. 

There are very few manufacturers in India who meet the 
precise standards demanded of Montessori apparatus, hence 
there is a gap between their demand and the supply. Kaybee 
School Equipment Manufacturing Company, Hyderabad, was 
set up by a Polish lady, Kira Banasinka, in 1953. It is one of the 
three centres in the world recognised by the AMI (Association 
of Montessori Internationale) and meets international 
standards in quality. 

Tarabai Modak, a veteran pre-school educator, was one of 
the first people along with Gijubhai Badheka to adapt the 
Montessori method to the sociocultural context of India, as 
early as the 1920s. Tarabai Modak worked with tribal children 
of Kosbad, Maharashtra, at the Gram Bal Shiksha Kendra, and 
developed low-cost Montessori apparatus for the children. 

In the nineties, a few non-governmental organisations such 
as the Concerned for Working Children, Bangalore, and 
Vikramshila, Calcutta, have tried to adapt and develop lower- 
cost Montessori material for use in rural pre-schools and 


primary schools. 
LEARNING RESOURCES 


This category embraces what are widely understood as 
‘educational toys’, and includes a wide range of materials. 
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Itincludes educational materials for pre-schoolers and school- 
going children that are designed for specific learning 
outcomes. Widely used learning resources are puzzles, flash 
cards, building blocks, pairing games, language aids, maths 
and scientific tools. Learning resources for school settings 
are typically designed keeping durability and group use in 
mind. Unfortunately, this category of materials is poorly 
available even in the metropolitan cities of India. 

The sector of learning resources in the country has been 
promoted by two agencies. The first is educational groups 
that design teaching aids, largely for use with a specific 
constituency or subject area that they are working in. The 
second agency is the small-scale manufacturer, who develops 
teaching aids that are sold commercially. 

The innovations of educational groups have had a limited 
impact. It is only rarely when the educator-designed materials 
are taken to scale that their innovative ideas become visible 
and impact the larger system. Because many educational 
groups lack the interest or wherewithal to work on scale with 
the government or commercially, the learning resources that 
teachers develop do not spread beyond their geographical 
area. Many educators are cautious about sharing their material 
as they fear it might be propagated by others without due 
acknowledgement. In other cases, the material is dependent 
on training, and not designed to be self-explanatory, stand- 
alone, or sold elsewhere. 

The limitation of the second agency—the commercial 
manufacturer—is that many of the educational materials 
currently available in the market have not been field tested 
against quality benchmarks of pedagogical clarity, accuracy 
of visual and textual content, safety and durability, etc. Neither 
are the materials designed to be micro-context or culture 
specific. On the other hand, mass manufacturers gain in the 
economies of large-scale production, which makes their 
learning resources affordable to the public. 

A factor that has limited the propagation of learning. 
resources is related to marketing. Teaching aids that are to be 
sold commercially are difficult to promote through toy stores. 

. Unlike a toy, a teaching aid requires explanation on its use 
before a teacher/parent can make an informed decision to buy, 
and then be able to utilise it well with a child. Conventional 
toy and book stores do not have staff that are trained to explain 
the educational value of a teaching aid. 

There are several medium- to large-scale manufacturers of 
learning resources in the country today, producing material in 
Wood as well as in print. Many of them have focussed on the 
pre-school market, as learning resources for this age are less 
dependent on the medium of instruction, making it 
economically viable for large-scale production and marketing. 
The large user base in favour of pre-school material 
production is countered by the language multiplicity at high 
school, and partly accounts for the declining use of learning 
resources from pre-school to high school. 

One of the earliest commercial educational toy 


manufacturers in the 1980s was Ujjwal, a Delhi-based 
organisation that drew its inspiration from wooden puzzles 
that were being developed abroad. Organisations such as 
Khazana and Little Genius also set up wooden toy 
manufacturing units in and around Delhi. Both Ujjwal and 
Khazana have served government pre-schools with early 
learning materials. 

In the 1990s, Creative Educational Aids collaborated with 
teachers to produce a range of mass-manufactured printed 
material for the large pre-school market. Their strategic choice 
of print medium and popular teaching aids, durable packaging 
and clear instructions on use that made marketing easier, and 
a pricing structure that was affordable to the large middle- 
class, helped them gain in popularity across the country. Their 
success was enhanced by greater parental awareness and 
demand for educational materials. 

New Wave, Calcutta, is another manufacturer that works 
with school teachers in producing a wide range of teaching 
aids for both pre-schools and primary schools. They have 
developed a range of wooden and print material aimed largely 
at the school market, and also run an outlet that stocks learning 
resources made by other groups. 

In 1975, a national non-profit organisation called EDMA 
(Educator Manufacturer Association), with its secretariat in 
Bangalore, was set up to formalise the symbiotic relationship 
required between the educator, the manufacturer and children. 
EDMA conducted many workshops with teachers and 
children on making and using learning resources. They also 
helped to start 50 community science centres for the 
government in Karnataka. It is unfortunate that EDMA, which 
responded to a very real need, has not been able to sustain its 
initial energy. In association with EDMA, manufacturers such 
as Dynam Engineering Corporation, Bangalore, developed a 
range of plastic pre-school material as well as science kits and 
toys. Mysore Toys in Mysore also developed a range of 
wooden toys and puzzles. 

Non-profit educational groups such as the Centre for 
Learning Resources (CLR), Pune, were pioneers in the early 
1980s in developing language, maths and cognitive material 
based on a Piagetian framework. CLR trained teachers and 
then distributed the material, thus ensuring its appropriate 
use. Their learning aids were embedded in an Indian context, 
through both imagery and text. ; 

The Children's Media Lab (CML) set up in 1975 with 
assistance from UNICEF at the NCERT represented an effort 
to promote learning resources. One of the projects undertaken 
by the CML was to document toys used in different states, 
and to bring out manuals suggesting how these toys could be 
used in different, newer ways. New prototypes were ee 
developed. A proforma for assessing the educational value o 
the toys was developed by each state. Eminent educationists 
and proponents of play were involved in this project, such as 
Indira Swaminathan in Bangalore and Aruna Thakker in 
Mumbai. The manuals provide an invaluable documentation 


of play materials used in Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Manipur, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Orissa. The project 
included both traditional toys as well as commercially produced 
toys and teaching aids. 

CML also designed and field-tested other prototype 
learning resources, but as with many research and design 
efforts, these ideas were not taken into production, and they 
did not make any widespread change in the educational 
system. 

Low-cost scientific toys based on simple principles such 
as vacuum, optical illusions, magnetism, centrifugal force, etc. 
were promoted by J.C. Soni, New Delhi, who founded the 
LCTAS (Low Cost Teaching Aids Society) in 1988. His 
objective was to make inexpensive toys more accessible to 
larger numbers of children. In collaboration with the National 
Council for Science and Technology Communication (NCSTC), 
Soni conducts teacher training workshops to animate the use 
of these materials. 

Low-cost scientific toys were also promoted among the 
public by the various popular science movements across India, 
such as the Tamil Nadu Science Forum, Bharat Jan Vigyan 
Jatha and the Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad. 

Eklavya, in Madhya Pradesh, one of the well-known non- 
profit educational groups in the country, has run an 
educational toy-making unit for over 18 years. Their wooden 
toys are based on science/maths principles, and are 
accompanied by instructions. The credible position enjoyed 
by Eklavya has helped to promote an understanding of the 
place of toys in education, so that they are perceived as being 
both educational as well as recreational. 

Since 1995, Suvidya, a Bangalore-based non-profit 
educational resource centre, has been involved with the design 
of mathematics teaching material for primary and high school. 
Suvidya’s teaching aids have been used by the government 
in maths laboratories set up across Karnataka. In Ahmedabad, 
à group called TALEEM set up by the Eklavya Education 
Foundation has also initiated work in the design of learning 
resources. They have begun with developing and marketing 
mathematics resource material commercially. 

In 1995, Sutradhar, a non-profit educational media resource 
centre based in Bangalore, was set up by Mandira Kumar in 
response to the lack of an organised, umbrella centre for the 
design and dissemination of learning resources and folk toys. 
Like Teacher Helper Stores in other countries, Sutradhar runs 
an educational shop to promote learning resources developed 
by educational groups across the country. These learning 
resources—which typically cannot be sold at toy or 
bookstores—are made available to schools and parents under 
one roof, with information on their use. Sutradhar evaluates 
and refines learning resources in collaboration with educational 


groups and craftspersons. It also undertakes design to fill in : 


the gaps. It promotes the use of teaching aids through teacher 
training, interpretation at the shop, and public exhibitions. It 
has served state pre-schools in Karnataka with an early 
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learning kit, and developed toys for children with special needs. 
Shishu Milap, a non-profit educational resource centre in 
Baroda, also promotes the use of low-cost toys and teaching 
aids among the public through a shop and at public exhibitions. 
Comet Media Foundation, Mumbai, Navnirmiti, Mumbai, and 
Jodogyan, New Delhi, have also initiated work in the late 
nineties in promoting educational toys through exhibitions. 


MASS-MANUFACTURED TOYS 


In cities and smaller towns a host of cheap plastic and metal 
toys are available—sold on the pavement, railway stations, in 
small stores and by travelling peddlers. Many of these toys, 
such as dolls, animals, cars, masks and kitchen sets, are used 
by children in imaginative play. Some of these toys are 
developed by medium-scale manufacturers in India, while in 
recent times toys imported from Taiwan and China are also 
available in a few cities. 

Apart from the cheap toys, there are also branded and 
imported toys, available largely in metropolitan cities—dolls 
like Barbie and action heroes such as He-Man. Some of these 
toys are caricatures of gender stereotype, aggression and 
violence. Many reflect the current symbols of status, such as 
cars, cell phones, washing machines, blonde hair, fair skin. 

These toys are widely advertised through the mass media, 
and have resulted in a certain commodification of play and 
homogenisation of culture around the world. The toys are 
often marketed as sets and sold with many accessories—for 
example, a doll is sold along with a ‘shopping set’ or a ‘dress 
up set’. Educators suggest that the more defined these sets 
become, the less they allow children to exercise their 
imagination in weaving different narratives, and thus inhibit 
divergent thinking. 

Some of the newer toys such as video games that are linked 
to popular television serials like Star Wars focus on warfare, 
and typically check children’s speed of response more than 
they challenge their thinking. Toys have become part of the 
huge entertainment industry, promoted along with cassettes, 
TV shows, and an assortment of memorabilia such as bags, 
lunch boxes, water bottles, stickers and socks. As they are 
targeted at children—a group vulnerable to peer pressure— 
they have quickly gained in popularity in the metropolitan 
cities of India. 


INDIGENOUS TOYS 


The earliest known toys in India were excavated at the Indus 
Valley sites—the terracotta nodding horse, the climbing 
monkey and the ram-on-wheels. Many of these toys have 
endured, and today one can see two distinct types of 
indigenous toy traditions in India. 

Some folk toys are made from organic material and urban 
waste as a seasonal activity, and have an unsophisticated 
quality. Such toymaking is often taken up as an alternative 
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source of income by people who are not traditional toymakers 
or craftspersons. There are also the more refined toys that are 
made by settled communities of craftspersons who work in a 
distinctive decorative tradition and medium, such as painted 
wood or carved pith. For them, toys may be only part of their 
repertoire of craft objects in that tradition. 

Folk toys have had meaning for us—just as myths and 
folklore do—because of their cultural, social and linguistic 
resonances. Many toys such as the child-mother goddess or 
the horse and rider have a ritual significance and are found all 
over India. Sankranti, Dussehra, Ganesha Chaturthi or Diwali— 
each festival is associated with its own stories, rituals, food 
and toys. On these occasions, small fairs are held, and bazaars 
come alive. i 

As with any handmade item, unlike mass-manufactured 
toys, each folk toy has its own identity, dress, decoration and 
expression. No two toys are alike, and the child picks a toy for 
its expression, particular dress and aura, and engages with 
the toymaker in the purchase. This lends a different quality to 
the relationship and association that the child has for the toy. 

Variegated and gaily decorated toys such as pull-along 
snakes, paper pinwheels, clay carts or pecking birds—the 
sheer wealth of form makes folk toys a rich repository of 
learning value. Folk toys are transient and low-cost, 
transparent in their workings. They are crafted from a range of 
textures and materials. Many are made of natural materials 
such as clay, wood, paper, cloth, pith, coir, bamboo and grass. 
They are truly folk, in that they also employ materjal close at 
hand, such as metal waste and junk including bottle caps, tin 
cans, refills and springs. Their mechanism often marries several 
materials together ingeniously. 

By playing with a toy, understanding how it whirrs or 
whistles, children come to unconsciously learn about the 
properties of different materials, and scientific principles of 
motion, energy, gravity, sound, etc. Apart from science, folk 
toys have a magical appeal for children, as they often have an 
element of wit or surprise in them. In modern parlance, these 
toys are ‘ecologically sound and politically correct’, 

Sudarshan Khanna, a faculty member at the National 
Institute of Design, has documented folk toys for over 
30 years. He classifies folk toys as dynamic and static. The 
dynamic toys are the ones that move or have an action-reaction 
response, providing children pleasure through repetitive 

_ action. These include paper pinwheels, jumping jacks and clay 
carts. Children also enjoy making sound with folk instruments 
such as the ektara, cymbals, rattles, dafli, damroo, kabash, 
ghungroos and bells. 

Static toys are those that represent in miniature form, the 
dress, occupations, food, and lifestyle of the places they come 
from. These include toy animals and birds; cameos of village 
scenes; people in different occupations such as soldiers, 
fisherfolk, farmers, toddy tappers and musicians; dolls, masks 
and puppets; play fruit and vegetables, play furniture, fishing 
implements and kitchen sets; and gods and goddesses. Many 


of these static-toys are craft toys, such as Varanasi’s little 
musicians, the wooden fruit of Gokak, Kondapalli’s animals 
and people, Gujarat’s festive stuffed animals, Madurai’s 
kitchen sets. 

Wooden toys are also made by more organised cottage 
industries across India. For example, the lathe-turned wooden 
toy industries of Chennapatna, Karnataka; Sawantwadi, 
Maharashtra; or Ettikoppaka, Andhra Pradesh; have endured 
over several decades. These lacquered wooden toys—such 
as tops, beads, push-pull toys, skipping ropes, kitchen sets 
and rattles—cater to the rural, urban and export market and 
accordingly vary in quality and price. 

The production of these wooden toys is riddied with a lot 
of problems, due to inadequate attention paid to all links of 
the chain. The toymakers face problems in securing wood and 
electricity, as also loans for capital expenses. The consumer is 
upset due to the poor quality—of unsafe colours, glue, nails, 
poor seasoning of wood, lack of innovation, etc. In a price- 
sensitive free market, consumers are unwilling to pay more for 
these toys than for plastic toys, which have the added social 
status of modernity. 

While 30 out of the 200 odd families in Etikoppaka have 
begun to use vegetable dyes, others continue to use lacquers 
that cannot be certified as being completely safe. This has 
become a constraint to the promotion of wooden toys in an 
increasingly aware parent/school environment. 

The poor and unorganised marketing of indigenous toys 
is also a reason for their decline. Traditionally, folk toys have 
been made to be sold on the street, at a fair or a festival. Fairs 
are on the decline, and craftspersons do not have the 
wherewithal to invest in advertising and marketing like the 
industrial toy manufacturers. Only a few fairs and festivals 
still survive, such as the annual kite-flying festival of 
Ahmedabad, or Dussehra celebrations where the toy 
collection, a family heirloom, is put on annual display. 

In the 1990s, the Crafts Councils of India mounted exhibitions 
within the country and abroad to promote awareness on folk 
toys. Unless these toys are appreciated, it will not be possible 
for toymakers to sustain a livelihood from toymaking. Keeping 
in mind the need to lend a cultural resonance to children’s 
playthings, the councils have tried to innovate with traditional 
crafts, such as Madhubani painting, to develop newer teaching 
material such as puzzles and alphabet charts. The Bangalore- 
based educator Indira Swaminathan has also evolved educational 
puzzles and games based on traditional crafts, such as rangoli 
patterns, Ganjifa cards, etc. 


TRADITIONAL GAMES 


A game is played with defined rules, and often can be played 
with variations for age and skill. Games encourage the 
development of counting, motor skills and thinking skills. They 
are typically played in a social setting, by children along with 
their elders. 


Traditional games of India are not only board games, but 
are often sketched on the ground and played informally. There 
are many traditional games such as the wooden Palangudi, 
played in several states of India, from Manipur to Tamil Nadu. 
Many games have migrated the world over, along with people 
who traded and travelled. The palangudi is played as the 
mancala in Africa, and played in Indonesia as well. 

Chess, chausar or ludo, chowkabhara, gilli danda, Ganjifa 
cards, lagori or ninepins, triranga, Ikki Dukki or hopscotch 
are traditional Indian games of skill and strategy. Each of these 
games has educational value; for instance, pithu or 7 tiles 
teaches children about seriation; gittis or 5 stones teaches 
children about counting and addition; Ganjifa cards can be 
used for pairing and counting. 

Collecting and playing with counters in traditional Indian 
games has also been part of the child's educational 
experience—the counters have included tamarind seeds, red 
seeds, black-eyed red gulganji seeds, marbles, polished 
pebbles and cowrie shells. 


PUPPETRY 


Traditional puppets have been used by many communities as 
a form of social communication. Several organisations working 
in adult literacy, health, or with women, children and 
adolescents use puppets as an entertaining yet familiar 
medium. Among these, organisations like Urmul in Rajasthan, 
CHETNA and Darpana in Ahmedabad, and Mobile Creches 
and Jan Madhyam in New Delhi have active puppetry units. 


TOY MAKING 


There are several educators who believe in the invaluable 
educational experience that toy making and toy repair provides. 
Foremost among these is Arvind Gupta, the New Delhi-based 
author of many books on making low-cost toys from waste 
and junk such as rubber chappals and tetrapacks. 

The process of toy making engages children, is affordable 
to all, and also cleans up some of the large amount of junk that 
today's lifestyle engenders. In handling materials, children 
learn to observe, listen and understand as they make, refine 
and rectify a toy. Even in something simple like making a paper 
whistle, they learn how different types of paper influence the 
quality of the whistling sound. The process of making the toy 
gives the child a sense of both gratification and appreciation 
that buying a similar toy would not. 

The concrete experience of experimentation, problem 
solving and decision making results in divergent thinking. 
The child's understanding unfolds in layers, first by 
experiencing how the toy works and unconsciously 
understanding its physics; and later, by giving the scientific 
principle a formal name. 

Mary Anne Dasgupta, a Calcutta-based educator working 
with rural schoolteachers, has also promoted the concept of 
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making toys and teaching aids from waste. She has authored 
à book on this, and has been active in training teachers. She 
has also been successful in promoting the use of folk toys of 
Bengal in rural pre-schools. 


TOYS FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS/ 
PLAY THERAPY 


Another area of work has been the use of toys for children 
with special needs. As children with disability have one or 
more faculty impaired, this can put them at a disadvantage in 
developing their other faculties. For example, a child who lacks 
mobility has curtailed abilities to learn from the range of life 
experiences that other children have. Each disability has its 
own set of toy requirements. Some of the groups that have 
been working in developing material for special needs include 
the National Institute for the Mentally Handicapped, 
Hyderabad; the Life Help Centre for the Handicapped, Chennai; 
Samadhan, New Delhi; and the National Institute for the 
Visually Handicapped, Dehradoon, that has developed 
teaching material for the visually impaired. The National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, has also developed 
prototypes of toys for children’s rehabilitation, as an outcome 
of acollaborative workshop with UNESCO held in 2001. 
Several hospitals such as NIMHANS (The National 
Institute for Mental Health and Neurosciences), Bangalore, 
have play therapy centres where both diagnosis and therapy 
are conducted using toys. Other groups such as Jan 
Madhyam, New Delhi, use puppets as a way of interacting 
with children with special needs. Masks, puppets and toys 
provide children with a make-believe and safe world that 
allows them to enact their emotions, fears and anxieties. 


TOY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are few opportunities for professional education, 
research or affiliation in the field of toys. In 2001, the National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, under the stewardship of 
Sudarshan Khanna, set up a postgraduate course for 
professionals in toy design. SNDT University, Pune, also 
offers a postgraduate degree in Children and Media. 

The All India Handicrafts Board set up two institutions to 
promote toys as early as 1955. The doll and toy making centres 
in Mumbai were set up under the patronage of Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, but have not endured. The doll making centre 
ran a year-long training course, and the toy making centre 
undertook the commercial production of toys. 

In 1980, the Development Commissioner, Handicrafts, 
looked into the setting up of a national body for the promotion 
of toys, and the National Institute of Design tested the idea 
across several regional workshops held in the country. This 
idea was dropped in favour of the state Regional Design 
Centres playing a more active role. Unfortunately they have 
not been able to significantly address the issues faced by the 
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traditional toy making industries of design innovation or 
marketing. 

In 2001, NID established a Toy Centre for research and 
design, evaluation and innovation, setting up of toy clinics, 
and providing consultancy to commercial toy manufacturers. 
The Toy Association of India has also lobbied for a Toy Design 
and Development Institute (TDDI) and a Toy City to come up 
in NOIDA, outside New Delhi. This is a tax-protected space, 
which will help the TDDI in its role as a resource centre for 
design and evaluation, and the Toy City for manufacturing. 

The India Foundation for the Arts, Bangalore, is a grant- 
making body founded in 1995. It has supported folk toy 
documentation and experimental work in the design and use 
of contemporary toys and puppets. This was preceded by the 
work of OXFAM, a grant-making agency that supported toy 
documentation and innovation in Orissa. 

Sudarshan Khanna and a few other professionals in toy 
design in India have affiliation with the International Toy 
Research Association, a worldwide professional membership. 


TOY MUSEUMS AND CENTRES 


There are few museums or centres in the country that have 
promoted children's toys. The Kite Museum in Ahmedabad 
and the Dolls Museum in New Delhi have been functioning as 
traditional museums, which are storehouses of toys rather 
than interactive centres with opportunities for children to 
interact with toymakers. 

In contrast, the Crafts Museum, New Delhi, and the various 
Science museums across the country, many of them under the 
aegis ofthe National Council for Science Museums, offer more 
interactive exhibits/workshops for hands-on experience with 
toys. The Centre for Cultural Resources and Training, New 
Delhi, has also offered opportunities through workshops for 
teachers, craftspersons and children to learn about traditional 
folk toys and puppets. 

In Mumbai, there is a well-established network of toy 
libraries across the city, initiated by Devendra Desai. These 
libraries offer a facility for the lower and mid-income groups to 
avail of play and learning opportunities for their children. 
Several states and cities also have active Bal Bhavans, where 
toymakers interact with children. 


CHALLENGES 


There are several challenges that need to be faced to promote 
educational toys in the country. 


` 


1. Convergence: The promotion of toys calls for greater 
interaction between the crafts, education, industry and 
commerce sectors. 


2. Awareness: Unless toys are perceived as having 


educational value by all stakeholders they will not find 
a place in education. This requires concerted awareness 
building across the board. Even when toys have been 
distributed, teachers are reluctant to use materials due 
to the fear of them breaking or getting lost, toys not 
being replenishable, and possible punitive action. Toys 
need to be seen as recurrent requirements rather than 
a one-time capital investment. 


3. Training for Educators: Educators need to be trained 


to consciously use toys/toymaking at the primary 
level—in science, art/craft, drama, language arts, music 
and social studies. Teacher training should encourage 
teachers to experience playing and creating. Teachers 
are also unaware of how to organise children into 
groups, so that toys can be used by many children of 


varying age. 


4. More Resources: The importance given to toys is 


reflected in resource allocations. Government 
allocations for Anganwadis have till now been made 
available only as a one-time start-up grant. Only in 
2000 was an annual recurrent grant been budgeted for. 
There is still no regular allocation for learning resources 
at the primary level. 


5. Regulation: There is no regulatory body to monitor 


toy safety standards or demand for non-toxic paints. 
The benchmarks of the Indian Standards Institute need 
to be more widely known. 


6. Marketing: The marketing of toys in rural areas needs 


to be improved. In urban areas, educational toys need 
to be more widely available at travel terminals, shopping 
markets, regular toy and bookstores, state emporia, 
etc. More learning resource centres also need to be 
set up. 

Marketing is also dampened due to sales tax 
impositions, which reinforce the use of toys as being 
‘entertainment’ rather than ‘education’. 


7. Training: Both traditional toys as well as Indian mass- 


manufactured toys need design support. Traditional 
craftspersons need to have training inputs to upgrade 
their skills. 


8. Innovations: Newer toys based on easily available 


indigenous materials, e.g. coconut shells, industrial 
waste, need to be developed. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Shabnam Sinha 


BACKGROUND 


Elementary education in the age group of 6-14 in the Indian 
national perception is essentially for all. It is considered as 
fundamental to all-round development of the individual both 
at material and spiritual levels. It has an acculturating role, 
which refines and redefines sensitivities and perceptions and 
contributes to national cohesion. Elementary education is 
known to lead to better family health and slower population 
growth. It creates in the individual, the capacity to take 
advantage of technological change, leading to enhancement 
in productivity and economic benefit. Researches have shown 
that increasing the average primary schooling of the labour 
force even by one year can increase output substantially. 
(Primary Education in India, World Bank). Even at the macro 
level, social benefits of elementary education are immense. 
Educated parents send their children to school; elementary 
education leads to perpetuation of benefits from one 
generation to another. 

The articulation of the global concern for universalisation 
of elementary education echoes India’s preoccupation with 
universal elementary education since the early age of its 
civilisation, Provision of minimum standards of education to 
children evolved from ages of antiquity in India, emphasising 
completion of 8 years of compulsory education for all children, 
Modern structural patterning of elementary education has 
evolved over the ages, enriching itself with the learning 
experience of a rich amalgamation of indigenous (native born), 
endogenous (growing through internal expansion) and 
exogenous (growing by addition from the outside) systems. 
This has led to development of objectives of elementary 
education that are modern, egalitarian, democratic, relevant 
and socially just. Major events of significance that have 
impacted the modern Indian educational scenario have 
been the National Policies on Education (NPEs) of 1968 and 
1986. The NPE, 1968, clearly enunciated a national 
educational pattern of 10+2+3. The NPE, 1986, further 
clarified that elementary education structure would comprise 
5 years of primary education and 3 years of upper primary 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE AT SCHOOL LEVEL 


The national educational pattern according to the NPE is given 
in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 National Education Pattern 


There is, however, some variation in states in the way they 
organise their elementary education structure. Some states 
have 5 years of primary and 3 years of upper primary while 
others have 4 years of primary and 3 years of upper primary 
structure. Some states have 5 years of primary and 2 years of 
upper primary structure. 

Tracing the historicity of issues pertaining to elementary 
education, there emerges a universality of concerns that 
transcend temporal barriers. Besides, areas requiring 
intervention also reveal a paradigmatic pattern. Major issues 
that are organic to the elementary education system may be 
diagrammatically represented as follows: 
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Fig. 2 Issues Organic to Elementary Education 


These are concerns and issues that have developed, 
evolved and been shaped by various epochs and events in 
the history of Indian education. In order to conceive 
and comprehend elementary education in all its varied 
facets, tracing the historicity of elementary education is 
pertinent. 

The article has been divided into the following sections: 


|. Background 


2. Historical Overview 


(i) The Ancient Period 
(ii) ^ The Medieval Period 
(iii) Pre-Independence Period 
(iv) Post-Independence Period (upto 1986) 
3. The Status Today (Post-1986): 


(i) Access 
(ii) Equity 
(ii) Quality 


(iv) Management Structures and Institutional 
Capacity Building 

(v) Management Information Systems (MIS) 

(vi) Community Participation in Elementary 
Education 


4, The Steps Ahead. 
HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 
The Ancient Period 


The concept of provision of elementary education to all 
children has its roots in the beginning of Indian civilisation. 
In the Vedic Aryan times education for children was not 
provided by the state but was more in the form of a religious 
practice. Education began with the upanayana ceremony, 
the practice of taking the pupil to the teacher or guru for 
education. The curriculum included the study of religious 
texts, with the teacher as the fountainhead of all wisdom and 
knowledge. The system slowly started becoming isolationist, 
with it being closed to girls and all sections of the society but 
that of the upper strata. General elementary education was 
combined with the focus more on the skills and knowledge 
related to the occupation the child was supposed to take up in 
later life based on caste and class considerations. Elementary 
education became structured and elitist. 

The ritualistic and elaborate cult-based education of Vedic 
times was transformed with the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. 
The formalism and exclusiveness of the Brahmanic system 
gave way to the Buddhist pattern of education. It was taught 
through the common language of the people. It also included 
the monastic system of education. During the time of the 
Maurya dynasty, revolutionary changes came about in 
education. Elementary education was opened to all sections 
of the society and its access enlarged tremendously. Schools 
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were opened in all towns and villages and day scholars were 
admitted. In these times, before the tenth century, every village 
had a school master supported by the community. Pathshalas 
and tois were established in Bengal for elementary 
education. 


The Medieval Period 


The advent of the Muslim period brought in its wake a Muslim 
pattern of education. The Muslim education system had two 
main types of educational institutions. One was the Maktab 
corresponding to the Hindu elementary pathshala or tol and 
was generally attached to mosques. The maktabs primarily 
taught boys and girls to read and write with special emphasis 
on reading the Koran. The Madarsa was an institution of 
specialised learning, preparing students for select professions 
like priests, doctors, judges, etc. 


The Pre-Independence Period 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the British colonial 
administration had a dominant role to play in elementary 
education in India. The indigenous elementary schools, as 
the existing elementary schools were called, catered to priests, 
zamindars, trading classes and well-to-do farmers. They 
imparted extremely practical education, besides the teaching 
of the three Rs, i.e., reading, writing and arithmetic. However, 
these schools languished due to official apathy. 

The British built up, ab initio, an elementary education 
system that spread Western ideas and concepts to train 
natives for administrative work under the empire. An ambitious 
curriculum was introduced, that included the three Rs, the 
history of England, geography, astronomy, science and 
Euclidean geometry among other subjects. It was 
completely alien to the Indian socio-cultural mores and 
requirements. The first Indian Education Commission of 1882 
gave particular emphasis to elementary education and made a 
significant contribution by suggesting transferring of 
responsibility and control of elementary education to the local 
community. 

Subsequently, owing to general awakening in the country 
due to the struggle for freedom, there was a vociferous demand 
for education. Enrolment increased dramatically. The demand 
for compulsory primary education found articulation through 
Gokhale's Resolution in Parliament in 1910, which sadly, was 
defeated. However, qualitative improvement in terms of 
infrastructure provision, curriculum reform, teacher 
development and equitous access to education for SC/ST and 
girls was brought about. 

With the transfer of elementary education to Indian control 
under the Dyarchy (1921—37) there was tremendous progress. 
Value education was stressed, universal participation in 
education for all attempted, and expenditure allocation 
increased. On the recommendations of the Hartog Committee, 
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the focus shifted from large-scale expansion to consolidation, 
ie. improving retention; reducing wastage and stagnation; 
and bringing about qualitative improvement in elementary 
education. The transfer of control to local bodies ensured the 
much required participation and involvement of the local 
community in elementary education. 


The Post-Independence Period 


The post-Independence period saw a very strong demand by 
the people for free and compulsory universal elementary 
education for national development. 

The Kher Committee set up to explore a time-frame for 
universal elementary education gave it a period of 16 years for 
reaching the goal. This did not satisfy the people which led 
the framers of the Constitution of India to adopt in 1950 the 
Directive Principles of State Policy; Article 45 mentions that 
"The state shall endeavour to provide within a period of 
10 years from the commencement of the Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
14 years.’ 

The formulation of the Five-Year Plans helped provide large 
financial allocations for the elementary education sector. This 
helped in the introduction of incentive schemes like free meals 
in schools and providing free textbooks and uniforms to poor 
and deserving students. Improvement and subsidisation of 
textbooks were also attempted. 

Any history of this age that does not mention the Basic 
Education Programme of Gandhiji or the Wardha Scheme of 
Education would be incomplete. This was an attempt to bring 
about a revolution in thinking, a break from the past, to bring 


in an education that would be child-centred, activity based 
and life oriented. It also brought about a revolution in the 
teaching methods as well. 


Basic Education of Gandhiji 


The Basic Education of Gandhiji was based on a self-supporting 
system of elementary education in which the teaching of essential 
general knowledge would be combined with income-earning work 
and which would also address the material and psychological 
aspects of poverty and stagnation in rural India. Basic education 
was based on some cardinal principles: 


@ Education for life through productive, creative and socially 
useful work. 

@ Teaching of basic craft as essential to productive work. 

@ Basic craft to be related to intellectual content. 

€ Teaching-learning process to be child-centred and activity- 
based. 

€ Close interface between school and the community. 

€ Applicable to schools not only in rural but also in urban 
areas. 


Following Independence, the Basic Education of Gandhiji 
was adopted as the national pattern of elementary education. 
Unfortunately, it did not get the required support in terms of 
suitable facilities in schools, relevant changes in teacher 
training and above all, an awareness in the community about 
its relevance and significance. The concern of the education 
sector slowly shifted from providing education to select 
classes to providing education to the masses. It was in this 
context that in 1952-53, the Secondary Education Commission 
and again in 1964-65, the Education Commission made specific 
recommendations for improving school education. The 


Table 1 
Free and Compulsory Elementary Education in India: Major Milestone Events 


Pre-Independence Post-Independence 


1870 — Compulsory Education Act passed in Britain 


1882 — Indian Education Commission—demand by Indian leaders 1990— Ramamurthi Committee strongly recommends compulsory 
for compulsory education 


1950 — Article 45 of Directive Principles provides for free and 
compulsory elementary education. 


elementary education. 


1893 — Maharaja of Baroda introduces compulsory education 
for boys in Arureli taluk. 


1906 — G.K. Gokhale makes plea in Imperial Legislature Council 
for compulsory education. 


1911— Gokhale's Bill rejected. ' 


1992 — India signs ‘UN Convention on Right of the Child’ and 
commits itself to providing compulsory elementary education. 


1993 — Supreme Court judgement on Unnikrishnan Case upholding 
elementary education as a fundamental right. 


1997 — Saikia Committee recommends free elementary education 
be made a fundamental right by Constitution. 


1917 — Vithalbhai Patel gets Bill passed. 


1918-30 — Every Province in India gets Compulsory Education 
Act on its Statute Book. 


1947 — Kher Committee set up to explore means for UEE. 


2001 — 93rd Amendment Bill for making free and compulsory 
elementary education a fundamental right tabled in Parliament. 


2002 - The 93rd Amendment is passed, making free and 
compulsory elementary education a fundamental right of every 
citizen of India. 


Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), which focussed 
on secondary level of education, put forward the idea of a 
‘multipurpose school’ and recommended an | 1-year pattern 
of school education. The Education Commission (1964-65) 
took a more comprehensive view of the entire educational 
system in relation to national development. It recommended 
the 10+2+3 pattern of education, which was accepted by the 
Parliament in 1968 through the declaration of the first ever 
National Policy on Education (NPE, 1968). 


THE STATUS TODAY (POST-1986) 


The National Policy on Education formulated in 1986 further 
took forward the recommendations of the NPE of 1968. The 
NPE (1986) was reviewed and revised in its Plan of Action 
(PoA, 1992). These were the result of broad consensual 
consultation with national and state representatives. These 
recommendations were ratified by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education (CABE). Both the NPE and its PoA have provided 
significant direction for the implementation of policies on 
education. 

The NPE and PoA have expressed some dominant concerns 
that still confront elementary education, in order to make it 
universal. Firstly, the emphasis needs to significantly shift 
from mere enrolment to retention. Secondly, retention has to 
be achieved through appropriately decentralised participative 
planning with community involvement. Thirdly, infrastructure 
support provision in terms of improved school environment, 


satisfactory condition of school buildings and provision of . 


appropriate teaching-learning materials are a major imperative. 
Fourthly, qualitative improvement in elementary education 
through child-centred, activity-based teaching-learning 
process is required. Fifthly, restructuring of pre-service and 
in-service teacher education is also an imperative condition. 
Lastly, addressing the focal issue of equity of access and 
quality is a paramount concern. The NPE and PoA also 
highlight the need for providing quality education to the hard- 
to-reach, marginalised and disadvantaged groups of children. 
These need to be achieved through appropriately flexible 
strategies. 

Besides developments of national significance, certain 
events at the international fora help provide a macro- 
perspective of the educational scenario in India vis-à-vis the 
world. International efforts that have influenced the Indian 
educational policies are the Education For All (EFA) initiatives 
for making education available to all. Efforts worth mentioning 
are: 


The World Conference on Education for All (Jomtien) 


The World Conference on Education for All held in Jomtien 
(Thailand) in 1990 was organised by the UNICEF, UNDP and 
the World Bank. It was attended by 155 member-states of the 
UN system, including India. It advocated a ‘holistic concept 
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of basic education to achieve EFA by 2000’ (EFA Jomtien, 
1990). Though EFA could not be achieved by 2000, the Jomtien 
Declaration brought to the centre-stage the need for viewing 
basic education as a fundamental right of every citizen. 


Learning the Treasure Within (Report to UNESCO of 
‘Education for the Twenty- first Century’) 


The Delors Commission Report has had a significant impact 
on various sectors and aspects of education. It has provided 
a global and universal perspective to education, attempting 
to ensure community role in educational reconstruction, 
ensuring social cohesion with democratic participation and 
stressing human growth for economic development. It has 
impacted elementary education significantly by bringing to 
the forefront the need for qualitative change in elementary 
education. This shift aimed at a transition from quantitative 
and knowledge-based education to skills development. The 
report delineates four pillars of education to equip an 
individual to face the challenges of everyday life: (i) Learning 
to know, (ii) Learning to do, (iii) Learning to live together, and 
(iv) Learning to be. 


The Dakar Framework for Action: Education for All 


The World Education Forum of Education for All met at Dakar, 
Senegal, from 26-28 April 2000. It formulated general 
guidelines to provide an orientation to countries to generate 
their own approach towards achieving EFA. The Dakar 
Framework for Action adopted six goals for EFA: 


(1) Expanding and improving comprehensive early 
education care and education, especially for the most 
vulnerable and disadvantaged sections. 

(2) Ensuring that by 2015, all children, particularly girls, 
children in difficult circumstances and those belonging 
to ethnic minorities have access to complete, free and 
compulsory primary education of good quality. 

(3) Ensuring that the learning needs of all young people 
and adults are met through equitable access to 
appropriate learning and life skill programmes. 

(4) Achieving a 50 per cent improvement in levels of 
adult literacy by 2015, especially for women, and 
equitable access to basic and continuing education 
for all adults. 

(5) Eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary 
education by 2005, and achieving gender equality in 
education by 2015, with a focus on ensuring girls’ full 
and equal access to and achievement in basic 
education of good quality. 

(6) Improving every aspect of the quality of education, 
and ensuring their excellence so that recognised and 
measurable learning outcomes are achieved by all, 
especially in literacy, numeracy and life skills. 
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In order to attain a holistic picture of the status of elementary 
education in India today, an exploration of an idea about the 
basic indicators of the progress of elementary education 
would be necessitated. 


Access 


Improving access and enabling all children to complete 
elementary education of good quality is a central goal of the 
Indian education policy. The speed with which access is 
provided to all children is dependent to a large extent on the 
success with which the central and the state governments 
manage to provide supply- and demand-side interventions in 
elementary education. 

Access improvement through supply and demand side 
interventions are as given in Fig. 3. 


ooi ana 


Improved 
Access 


Supply-side 


Interventions 


Demand-side 
Interventions 


The Government of India has launched a major scheme, 
called Operation Blackboard (OB), to provide physical 
infrastructure in terms of school buildings, classrooms, 
additional teachers and teaching-learning materials. The three 
components of the scheme are: 


a) provision of a building comprising at least two 
reasonably large all-weather rooms, with a verandah 
and toilet for boys and girls; 


b 


=“ 


at least two teachers—one of them preferably a woman 
in every school; and 


c 


— 


provision of essential teaching-learning materials 
including blackboards, maps, charts, toys and 
equipment for work experience. 


Infrastructure Upgradation 


Building of enough schools and classrooms 


Provision of enough teachers 


Improving quality of schooling 


Ensuring continued and regular attendance 


Providing incentives for enrolment and attendance 


Fig. 3 


- Availability of schooling facilities is one of the indicators 
of enhanced access. As per norms, a habitation (cluster of 
households) is entitled to have a primary school if the total 
population is 300 or more and there is no school within a 
distance of one kilometre. For upper primary, the 
corresponding norm is a total population of 500 or more and 
à distance of three kilometres. Table 2 presents the status of 
primary and upper primary schools in India. 


Though unevenly implemented, since 1987, the OB scheme 
has resulted in an additional recruitment of 1,03,364 teachers 
(48 per cent of whom were women) and construction of 
1,15,091 addition classrooms. Enrolment levels have also 
shown satisfactorily increasing trends. 

Enrolment figures in terms of Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) 
at primary and upper primary levels have improved from 1950- 


Table 2 
Number of Primary and Upper Primary Schools in India 


Primary Schools Upper Primary Schools Ratio of Primary to Upper Primary Schools 
1950-51 2,09,671 13,596 15.4 
1960-61 3,30,399 49,663 6.7 
1970-71 4,08,378 90,621 4.5 
1980-81 4,94,503 1,18,555 42 
1990-91 5,60,935 1,51,456 3.7 
1995-96 5,90,421 1,71,216 3.4 
1998-99 * 6,26,737 1,90,166 33 
1999-2000 * 6,41,695 1,98,004 32 


* Provisional 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1999-2000, MHRD, Government of India, 2001. 
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Table 3 
Gross Enrolment Ratio, All-India Level, 1950-51 to 1999-2000 


Year 

Boys 
1950-51 60.6 
1960-61 82.6 
1970-71 95.5 
1980-81 95.8 
1990-91* 98.1 
1999-2000** 104.1 


Upper Primary Level 


*Estimated on the basis of actual child population in the relevant age group. 


**Provisional 


Source: Education For All: Developments since Dakar, India Country Paper, 2001, MHRD, GOI. 


51 to 1999-2000. The differentials in the GER of boys and girls 
have also reduced significantly as shown in Table 3. 

The Net Enrolment Ratios (NER) which are obtained by 
disregarding underage and overage children enrolled in grades 
I-V and V-VIII were significantly lower than the GER. In 
1997-98, the NER at primary level for boys was 78 per cent and 
for girls 64 per cent. The overall NER was 71 per cent, 
suggesting that 29 per cent of children at primary level in 6-11 
age group continued to remain out-of-school. Educationally 
backward states have even lower NER than the national 
average of 71 per cent. 

An extensive and major programme was implemented in 
select states of the country in 1994. It was the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP). It tried to put into practice the 
vision encompassed in the PoA of reconstruction of primary 
education through decentralised, district-specific projects that 
would follow an integrated approach instead of a piecemeal 
implementation (EFA: The Indian Scene, 1993). 

The DPEP, which aimed at improved access and enrolment 
and improvement in quality of elementary education, 
essentially focussed on the district as the unit of educational 
planning and implementation. The districts that were selected 
for implementation were: 


a) educationally backward districts with female literacy 
below the national average; and 

b) districts where Total Literacy Campaigns (TLCs) have 
been successful leading to enhanced demand for 
elementary education (DPEP Guidelines, GOI, 1995). 


The DPEP laid emphasis on local area planning with the 
district plans being formulated in their own right rather than 
being derived from a state plan project document. Besides, it 
also attempted to infuse greater vigour and professional inputs 
in planning and appraisal. The major aims of the programme 
were: 


a) to reduce differences in enrolment, drop out and 
learning achievement among gender and social groups 
to less than 5 per cent; 


b) to reduce dropout rates to less than 10 per cent; 

c) to raise achievement levels by 25 per cent over 
measured baseline levels; and 

d) to provide access to primary education to all children 
through formal or alternative systems (DPEP 
Guidelines, GOI, 1995). 


It has been reported that DPEP has made significant impact 
on access (increasing GER from 84 per cent in 1995-96 to 102 
per cent in 1999-2000) shown positive gender equity trends 
and enhanced social equity index (Pandey, 2000). The student 
learning achievement levels have also reportedly increased 
over measured baseline levels, but have not crossed the 25 
per cent mark as targeted in the programme planning. However, 
a justified claim that has been made is that access has improved. 
Incentives like provision of free textbooks to SC/ST and girl 
children boosted enrolment. Awareness generation and 


. involvement of local community through detailed micro planning 


exercises ensured that children came to schools and continued 
to come. Wastage, stagnation and dropouts were reduced. 

Improved classroom processes through activity-based, 
child-centred pedagogy also improved access and retention. 
Linkages with pre-primary education (ECE) programmes were 
undertaken. This helped in improvement in enrolment of girls 
by relieving them of sibling care. Convergence was also 
attempted with Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
run by the Department of Women and Child Development. 
This was done through appropriate capacity building and 
provision of teaching—learning materials for ECE at the ICDS 
centres. 

Another demand-side intervention made by the government 
was the introduction of the National Programme of Nutritional 
Support (Mid-day Meal scheme). Launched in August 1995, 
it had the express purpose of provision of conditions and 
incentives for enhancing enrolment and retention. It was 
intended to boost universalisation of primary education by 
increasing enrolment, retention and attendance and 
simultaneously impacting upon the nutritional status of 
students. The programme is implemented through Panchayats 
and Nagarpalikas. Foodgrains and cooked meals in some states 
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are provided to children during school hours. It helps in 
enrolment and augmenting attendance. 

It was in 1998 that the Conference of Education Ministers 
of the states recommended the launch of a major programme 
for Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). They 
recommended the pursuance of a holistic and convergent 
approach for achieving the goal of UEE in a mission mode 
within a defined time-frame. It resulted in the launch of the 
massive government programme for UEE, the Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (SSA). 

The SSA, the first national programme for UEE, is ‘an attempt 
to provide an opportunity for improving human capabilities 
to all children through provision of community-owned 
quality education in a mission mode. It will subsume 
within itself all existing programmes catering to elementary 
education sector’ (SSA Framework for Implementation, 2001). 
SSA has emphasised universal access with retention and set 
time-bound targets. It aims at providing useful and 
relevant elementary education to all children in the 6-14 age 
group by 2010. 


Objectives of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


All children in school Education Guarantee Centre, Alternate 
School, ‘Back-to-School’ Camp by 2003. 


All children complete 5 years of primary schooling by 
2007. 


All children complete 8 years of elementary schooling by 


2010. 


Focus on elementary education of satisfactory quality with 
emphasis on eduction for life. 


Bridge all gender and social category gaps at primary stage by 
2007 and at elementary level by 2010. 
Universal retention by 2010. 


The SSA has attempted to provide universal access in a 
mission mode. Supply-side interventions have been given 
top priority. Infrastructure upgradation is a major objective, 
Each habitation having a population of 300 and more is being 
provided a primary school. There is the norm of providing a 
new upper primary school for every second primary school, in 
the ratio 1 : 2. Repair and upgradation of existing schools is 
also possible, funds for which have been provided. Additional 
classrooms would be provided if needed. Existing primary 
schools have the provision of being upgraded to upper 
primary schools to meet the norm of having an upper primary 
to primary schools in the ratio 1 : 2. A significant supply-side 
intervention proposed by SSA is the norm of arranging for 
extra teachers either through fresh recruitment or 
rationalisation of existing teacher positions. The norm for 
provision of teacher in SSA is based on the teacher-pupil 
ratio 1 : 40. For every 40 children, one teacher would be 
provided and each primary school would have two teachers 
to overcome the difficult situation of multigrade teaching 
existing in most schools. 

On the demand side, SSA follows a holistic approach. There 
is a strong emphasis on quality education that is relevant to 
life. Itenvisages a pedagogic vision based on learner centrality 
and joyful activity-based teaching-learning. The teacher 
would be a facilitator and not a director of activities. Locally 
relevant and context-specific teaching-learning aids would 
be prepared by teachers to make classroom teaching 
interesting so that children continue their studies and do not 
drop out in between. This would ensure regular and continued 
attendance. A major incentive for access within the SSA is 
the norm of providing free textbooks to all SC/ST and girl 
children up to the elementary level. The Village Education 
Committees (VECs) and the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) 


Broad Strategies for Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


institutions like NCERT, NIEPA, SCERT, SIEMAT* and 
DIETs. 


@ Improving mainstream educational administration, 


@ Educational Management Information System (EMIS) for 
storage and retrieval of school-related data. 


* State Institute of Educational Management and Training, 


@ Community-based monitoring with full transparency. 


€ District Elementary Education.Plans (DEEPs) reflecting all investments and interventions in a holistic and convergent approach. 


€ Habitation as the unit of planning. 


Accountability to community. 


Priority to education of girls. 


€ Focuson Special Focus Groups like SC/ST, minorities, urban 
deprived children and children with special educational needs. 


—Ó 


€ Pre-project phase for capacity development to improve 
delivery and monitoring systems. 


€ Focuson quality through improved curriculum and teaching- 


learning processes. ——M 
a} 


@ Crucial and central role of teachers. 


would provide the much needed interface with the community 
to ensure that all children are provided access to schools 
either through formal or non-formal alternative streams. This 
would be done through active habitation-based micro- 
planning to identify out-of-school children, working children, 
children with special educational needs and children of 
difficult, marginalised sections. 


Equity 


Considerable progress has been made in improving the 
participation of children in elementary education in the last 
few years. Yet, a large number of children have still remained 
out of school. This brings to fore the grave concern of equity 
inelementary education. The major problem facing elementary 
education today is of the glaring disparities in access and 
participation of certain sections of the population and specific 
geographical pockets. They have still failed to fully benefit 
from the various interventions in elementary education. There 
is tremendous need in the present context to rectify historical 
inequities through their equitous addressal in the policy 
framework on education. The categories of population that 
have generally been left out of mainstream education may be 
broadly taxonomised as follows: 


(a) scheduled castes and tribe 
(b) girls 

(c) working children 

(d) children with disabilities 

(e) children of minority groups 

(f) urban disadvantaged children. 


These groups have been kept away from mainstream 
education primarily due to historical, cultural and economic 
considerations. This gap can be substantially reduced 
through effective supply- and demand-side interventions. 
Demand-side interventions include effective awareness, 
generation campaigns amongst the stakeholders and 
community leaders of these groups. 

Supply-side interventions have included increasing the 
number of schools, classrooms and teachers. Besides 
appropriate alternative learning systems, flexible strategies 
would be required to be adopted to bring the out-of-school 
section of children into schools. Recruitment of female 
teachers is also a significant supply-side intervention that 
has boosted enrolment, attendance and retention. A major 
reason reported for girls remaining out of school has been the 
lack of proper toilet facilities for girls. Building of separate 
toilets for girls as a supply intervention has gone a long way 
in ensuring enrolment and continued retention of girls. 

For the children of scheduled tribes, the main factor for 
non participation is cultural discontinuity and alien language 
of instruction in schools. These children can be brought into 
the educational fold through specific local interventions. The 
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teacher in these tribal geographical locations would need to 
act as a change agent, generating awareness, ensuring 
community support and earning the children’s trust. Teaching- 
learning materials would need to be prepared in the local dialect, 
with the tribal dialect being the main language of instruction. 
These have been attempted in the DPEP. Tribal-culture friendly 
architecture has been attempted in the school buildings in 
tribal areas leading to improved access. 


Non-Formal Education 


Recognising the need for providing alternative mechanisms 
of reaching children left out of educational mainstream, a 
national programme of Non Formal Education (NFE) was 
launched by the Government of India nearly two decades ago. 
It catered to the learning needs of children in the age group of 
6-14 years who remained outside the formal system of 
education for various reasons. The NFE scheme was originally 
meant for 10 educationally backward states. The programme 
was later extended to cover urban slums, hilly, tribal and desert 
areas and working children. The main features of the NFE 
were: 


e Condensed course of about 2 years for lower primary 
and 3 years for upper primary levels. 

e Part-time instruction at a time and place convenient to 
learners in small groups; 

e The village community providing space and other 
facilities for running the NFE centre; 

e Part-time honorary instructor/supervisor locally 
recruited and trained; 

e Emphasis on flexibility and decentralisation of 
management; 

e Use of curriculum and teaching-learning material 
comparable to the formal system; 

e Testing and certification of NFE students to enable 
them to enter formal schools. 


Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS) of Madhya Pradesh 


The salient features of the EGS of Madhya Pradesh are: 

@ Setting up an EGS centre on community demand, within 90 
days of receiving the demand. 

@ Provision of an EGS centre for at least 40 children in the age 
group of 6-14, where no school exists within one kilometre. 


(In the case of tribal habitations, the number of children to be 
25.) 

The community identifies and appoints the teacher (Guruji) 
and provides space for the school. 

The school is operational for 200-225 days in a year for 5 
hours a day. 

Children study upto Class V. 


In India the number of NFE centres and their enrolment are 
given in Table 4 (Sixth Educational Survey, NCERT). 
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Table 4 
Number of NFE Centres and their Enrolment 


Rural No. of Centres Enrolme: 


India 


Over the years, the NFE scheme has given rise to a variety 
of innovative experiments by NGOs and other implementing 
agencies. Some significant interventions have been the Lok 
Jumbish and the Shiksha Karmi in Rajasthan, the Alternative 
Learning Systems of EGS, propounded by the DPEP in Madhya 
Pradesh, the efforts of MV Foundation in Andhra Pradesh, 
Mahila Samakhya in the project states and Rajiv Gandhi Swarn 
Jayanti Pathshalas of Rajasthan. 


M. Venkatarangaiyya Foundation (MVF) 
of Andhra Pradesh 


MVF has done pioneering work in providing elementary 
education to working children. The MVF emphasises the need 
for providing formal education to 6-14-year olds through 
strengthening of government schools rather than through NFE. 
They convince parents to send children to school through 
advocacy measures and take the children away from their 
workplace. The gap between learning levels of these children 
and regular school children is bridged through courses/summer 
camps. MVF has effected attitudinal change in the community, 
reduced child labour, generated tremendous community 
Support and used elementary education to bring about social 
change. 


With the coming of the national programme of the SSA, the 
NFE scheme was subsumed within the SSA. The NFE was 
also wound up owing to the fact that it was reviewed by the 
Planning Commission and the Report of the Planning 
Commission showed that NFE had insufficient involvement 
of the local community was inadequately linked to the formal 
system, lacked sufficient flexibility and showed low transition 
and completion rates. The NFE was subsumed within the new 
Education Guarantee Scheme and Alternative Innovative 
Education (EGSAIE ) of the SSA. The rationale for EGSAIE 
was to overcome shortcomings of NFE. It also envisaged 
incorporation of the rich experiences of programmes like Lok 
Jumbish, DPEP and other alternative strategies for: 


© community-based micro-planning; 

© introduction of flexible strategies; 

© improvement of quality aspects; 

@ multi-level teaching—learning pedagogy; and 


e emphasis on mainstreaming with appropriate linkages 
with formal schools. 


nt 
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The salient features of the EGSAIE scheme are: 


€ coverage of 6-14 age group and upto 18 years in case 
of differently abled children; 

€ comprising of two components: 

(a) Providing physical access: EGS centres, alternative 
schools, and back-to-school camps; and 

(b) Encouraging alternative strategies: alternative 
Schools and innovative experiential projects run 
by voluntary agencies. 

@ Holistic planning with linkages with formal system 
and not a ‘parallel track’ approach; 

* Mainstreaming of older children (9-1 1) through bridge 
courses/residential courses; 

* Catering to difficult groups—street children, migratory 
population, bonded child labourer, children of sex 
workers, etc.; 

© EGSAIE to be part of the District Elementary Education 
Plans (DEEPs) of the SSA; 

e Bringing about quality improvement through enhanced 
instructural time (4 hours), recurrent training of 
education volunteers/para teachers, regular academic 
support from SCERT, DIETs, BRCs and CRCs. The 
major shift is in the use of formal school curriculum 
with appropriate supplementary materials. 

@ Education would be taken up by education volunteers 
or para teachers to be selected by the community and 
parents associations. Their recruitment would be done 
by the VEC/Panchayat. 


Education in maktabs and madarsas 


The strategies for strengthening and qualitatively improving 
education in madarsas and maktabs are: 


building linkages with formal schools, E: 
strengthening of maktabs and madarsas through provision 


of an additional teacher for transacting mainstream 
curriculum, 

changing medium of instruction to the minority language 
wherever the community puts up a demand for it, 
setting up of bridge courses for non-enrolled and dropout 
girls in the minority community. 


A significant component of children of special focus groups 
that need to be addressed to make elementary education 
universal is children with special needs. As elementary 


| 


education has be provided to cach child, it is necessary that 
children with special needs be catered to also. The need is to 
provide integrated and inclusive education to all children. The 
DPEP had also focussed on this aspect and the SSA now 
strongly emphasises the need to make education available to 
all, irrespective of the kind, category and degree of disability. 
Convergence with other programmes like BCCE and ICDS and 
the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment could be 
affected for early detection of disabilities. Besides, support 
and participation of the community needs to be ensured at the 
micro-planning level, when the community/parent 
organisations help identify children with special needs. 
Various interventions have been taken in providing educational 
placement, aids and appliances and support services through 
IEDC (Integrated Education of Disabled Children) and DPEP. 
Teacher training on intensive scales have been undertaken to 
sensitise regular teachers on effective classroom management 
of children with special needs. Parental training, community 
mobilisation and strengthening of special schools have been 
taken up. Disabled-friendly school structures have been 
prepared with removal of architectural barriers for easy access 
under DPEP. The SSA aims at a ‘zero rejection’ policy towards 
children with special needs and financial support for various 
flexible strategies to meet the needs of special children has 
been built into the programme. 

The passing of the 93rd Constitutional Amendment has 
made free and compulsory elementary education a fundamental 
right. Against this background, it has become binding that 
each child be provided free and compulsory education. Hence 
equity considerations become paramount in the elementary 
education scenario, be it for the working child, the urban 
deprived child or the differently abled child in India. 


Quality 


The quality of elementary education or any other educational 
programme cannot be bound within the limits of an absolute 
and categorical definition. It is inextricably linked with the 
goals of an educational programme. Etymologically the term 
‘quality’ means a high degree of goodness or worth. The 
quality of elementary education is linked to its relevance to 
the life of the learner, It is extremely necessary that the 
elementary education provided be relevant and related to the 
life of the learner rather than becoming a ritual divorced from 
the realities and problems of living in their own environment. 
The concern for relevance converges with the concern for 
quality when quality is viewed operationally in terms of what 
is to be taught, who is to be taught, how is he or she to be 
taught and for what purpose. 

Redefinition of universalisation of elementary education 
in the NPE, 1986, has highlighted the concern of extending 
UEE beyond enrolment and attendance towards quality 
elementary education. There is not a single factor that may be 
said to be the panacea or remedy for all ills affecting quality 
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elementary education. However, there are certain directional 
indicators that characterise quality elementary education. 
They may be mentioned under the following heads: 


a) Improvement in provision of infrastructure and human 
resources for elementary education; 


€) Improved pend of teaching-learning processes 
through introduction of child-centred pedagogy; 

d) Attention to teacher development; 

€) Increased focus on specification and means of 
learners! achievement levels, i.e. evaluation patterns. 


Quality elementary education is also shaped by the input- 
process-output paradigm. It maybe diagrammatically 
represented as follows: 


Leamer achievement Levels 


Qualitative improvement in elementary 
education 


Improved Infrastructure and Human Resources 


As already mentioned, the Government of India in 1990 
launched a programme, called the “Operation Blackboard’, to 
equip every school with basic infrastructure and human 
resources. Every school was to have a minimum of two teachers 
and two classrooms and some basic teaching-learning 


construction of school 
through a crucial role to be played by the community members 
through the constitution of what were called the Village 
Education Committees (VECs). With the expansion of 
educational facilities, the number of teachers also increased 
over the years. The policy of the government is to provide 
two teachers to every primary school. With the launch of Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan, it has been envisaged that there will be a 
primary school for every habitation containing a population 
of 300 and above. If a primary school is already existing in a 
dilapidated state, its repair and upgradation would be 
undertaken with financial support from SSA. For every two 
primary schools, there is a provision for an upper primary 
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school. Regarding teachers, there would be two teachers per 
school or one teacher for every 40 children. In the upper 
primary schools the teachers would be provided on the basis 
of subject teaching and teaching overload. Researches have 
shown (Govinda and Varghese, 1993) that improvement in 
infrastructure support and provision for good teaching— 
learning equipments improves teaching-learning environment, 
positively impacting learning achievements. 


Provision of Improved Curriculum and Teaching- 
Learning Aids 


Curriculum development is not a one-time intervention but an 
ongoing process that needs to be sensitive and responsive to 
the entire gamut of societal, cultural and pedagogical changes 
at that level. The curriculum is a device to translate national 
goals into educational experiences. The NPE, 1986 envisaged 
a national system of education based on a National Curricular 
Framework containing common core elements along with 
academic components of the curriculum. In pursuance of the 
NPE/PoA the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) has been identified as the apex body at the 
national level for the framing of the curriculum and preparation 
of instructional materials both in print and non-print. These 
exemplar materials provide a framework and a model for the 
states to adopt or adapt according to their needs. These 
inputs are decided by state-level authorities which are 


empowered to prepare their own curriculum and instructional 
materials. The NCERT had brought out its curriculum in 1979 
and subsequent to the NPE/PoA it brought out a National 
Curricular Framework for School Education (NCF) in 1988. The 
revised curriculum (1988) took into account the need for 
reduction of curriculum load keeping in view requirements of 
modernisation and relevance. 

The NPE and PoA had articulated a need for laying down 
minimum levels for learning (MLL) for each stage of school 
education. The MLL strategy for improving the quality of 
elementary education is an attempt to combine quality with 
equity. It lays down learning outcomes in the form of 
competencies or levels of learning for each stage of elementary 
education. "The Minimum Levels of Learning at the Primary 
Stage’ was prepared by the NCERT in 1991. It was a significant 
effort in the area of primary education that has shaped and 
provided guidance in preparation of instructional materials in 
majority of the states of the country. 

The National Curriculum Framework for School Education, 
2000 prepared by the NCERT is the third in the series of its 
kind in post-Independence era. It is an outcome of long- 
drawn and countrywide participatory consultation undertaken 
in a professional manner. The consensus of the country is 
reflected in the synthesised framework which caters to all 
stages of school from pre-school to senior secondary level. 
The NCF revolves around three pillars, viz. equity, relevance 
and excellence. It contains valuable suggestions for tackling 


Table 5 
National Curriculum Framework for School Education, 2000 


Highlights of the Elementary Curriculum 


Elementary Education (8 years) 
Primary Stage (5 years) 


Reduction in the curriculum load 

Introduction of a new area of AHPL* 

EVS as an integrated subject. 

Focus on criticality of language learning especially through the 
oral-aural approach. 

Emphasis on skill based, self-motivated teaching-learning process. 
Learner-centred, activity-based materials. 

Making learning meaningful through relating it to the child's 
immediate surroundings. 

Making evaluation child-friendly and stress-free. 

Use of local and indigenous situations for learning. 

Integration of appropriate values in the teaching-learning 
materials. 


Curricular areas for Classes I and II 

@ One Language: (Mother Tongue or Regional Language) 
@ Mathematics 

€ AHPL 


Curricular areas for Classes II-V 

One language (Mother Tongue or the Regional Language) 
Mathematics 

Environmental Studies 

AHPL 

English can be introduced as a Second Language as and where 
facilities exist. 


Upper Primary Education (3 years) 


Mathematics, Science and Technology 

Social Sciences 

Work Education 

Art Education (fine arts: Visual and Performing) 


*Art of Healthy and Productive Living. 


Three Languages—the mother tongue/ the regional language, modern Indian language and English 


Health and Physical Education (including games and sports, yoga, NCC and scouting and guiding) 


the problem of curriculum load and re-emphasises MLL for 
improving the quality of elementary education. It recommends 
child-centred pedagogy for preparing the child to face the 
challenges of life through inculcation of appropriate life skills. 


Improved Quality of Teaching-Learning 


The quality of elementary education is largely determined by 
the pedagogical vision of the whole elementary education 
sector. This includes to a very large extent the teaching- 
learning process. In the ultimate analysis, it is the actual 
classroom transactional processes that determine the 
translation of instructional objectives into measurable learning 
outcomes. Improved teaching-learning process depends 
largely on teacher preparation in classroom organisation, 
preparation of instructional plans and making use of 
appropriate textual and local area-specific teaching-learning 
aids. Child-centred activity-based and individualised 
instructional modalities have been found to be extremely 
effective strategies for enhanced learner participation in the 
classroom situation. Majority of the classrooms in the country 
face a multi-level situation. The classroom comprises multi- 
age, multi-ability and multi socio-cultural background children. 
Appropriate handling of such children through effective 
teacher capacity-building is necessary. Various programmes 
like the DPEP have undertaken intensive capacity building 
on improved teaching-learning pedagogy and their 
implementation in the actual classroom process. 

A major stumbling block in organising a smooth classroom 
transaction is the multi-grade situation. About 84 per cent of 
primary schools in India face a multi-grade situation, where 
one teacher is supposed to handle more than one class and 
more than one subject at the same time. Large sizes of classes 
compound the problem. Major project initiatives in handling 
the multi-grade situation like Shikshak Samakhya in Madhya 
Pradesh, Anandai Shikshan in Maharashtra and Guru Mitra 
Yojna of Rajasthan warrant special mention. Besides, the Rishi 
Valley Education Trust set up in a small block of Andhra 
Pradesh has also evolved interesting models for improved 
teaching-learning process and for handling multi-grade 
situations. 


(a. 


© 


(d) Self-evaluation is carried out by the children themselves. 
(e) Multi-level and self-paced learning styles are encouraged. 


(g) Teacher salaries are provided by the community. 


Innovations in Multigrade Teaching: ‘The Rishi Valley Experiment’ 
The Rishi Valley Education Centre (RVEC) has adopted single teacher ‘satellite schools’ that cater to disadvantaged sections of society. In 
these schools, they have successfully experimented with modalities for teaching-learning in single-teacher schools. Its unique features are: 
Single classroom building with enough visibility for display of material and teacher supervision. Low-height blackboards for children 


are provided by painting the walls black. The community takes care of the school. $ | yi?! 
(b) Teaching-learning is based on self-learning, peer group and activity-based learning with use of local specific teaching-learning aids. 
(c) Emphasis is on teaching through local-specific materials for subject competencies as well as co-scholastic areas. 


(f) Cost-effective system for infrastructure maintenance through community participation is taken up. 


(h) Teacher training is provided on campus by RVEC, on areas covering elementary education, classroom management, curriculum 
L management and preparation of teaching-learning aids for the multi-grade situation. E) 
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Attention to Teacher Development 


The centrality of the role of the teacher in universalisation of 
elementary education is undeniable. Working in difficult 
circumstances and often highly demotivated, it is difficult to 
expect high level performance from the teachers. The NPE, 
1986 had recommended decentralisation of the technical and 
academic support mechanism to be provided to the teacher 
for their capacity building. This was implemented through 
the centrally sponsored scheme of teacher education. Under 
this scheme, DIETs were established in each district to 
cater to the development needs of elementary education 
particularly those of the teachers of primary and upper 
primary schools of the district. The scheme presently covers 
about 424 districts and has been one of the major and far- 
reaching interventions for infusing quality improvement in 
the elementary education sector. The DIETs are provided 
resource support from SCERTS at the state level and NCERT 
at the national level. 

The process of decentralisation has been further extended 
under various schemes leading to the establishment of Block 
Resource Centres (BRCs) and Cluster Resource Centres 
(CRCs). The main function of the sub-district level institutions 
is capacity building of teachers. Further, meaningful 
synergistic interaction has been worked out with NGOs for 
capacity building, awareness generation and increasing 
motivational levels of teachers. 

It has been realised that even with the establishment of an 
extensive institutional network, continuous upgradation of 
knowledge and skills of teachers is difficult. This is because 
of the perpetually expanding system of schools and teachers. 
With this in view, a major move was made in the 1990s to use 
modern technology and distance education mechanisms to 
reach out to the school teachers on a continuous basis. It 
was tried out as an experimental project initially by the NCERT 
under the Special Orientation of Primary Teachers (SOPT) 
programme in the early 1990s. It was consolidated through a 
NCERT-IGNOU collaborative project, the Distance Education 
Programme of the DPEP. Under this programme, a large 
number of teachers were effectively provided training through 
use of distance education technology. Both synchronous 


—— 
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(real-time interaction through teleconferencing) and 
asynchronous modalities (like self-instructional materials in 
print, audio and video programmes) have been effectively used 
for teacher development. 


Special Orientation of Primary Teachers (SOPT) 


The DIET and OB schemes were designed to meet the needs 
of in-service teacher education and provision of physical and 
human resource to schools respectively. For implementing 
the above Programme for Mass Orientation of Primary 
Teachers (PMOST) was introduced with academic resource 
support of the NCERT. To meet the large magnitude of teacher 
training needs, the SOPT programme was taken up in 1993- 
94 to improve quality of primary/elementary education for 
UEE. The main focus of the programme was on 
implementation of the MLLs and training in use of OB 
materials. Coordinated and implemented by the NCERT with 
state governments and UTs, SOPT used the cascade mode of 
training through involvement of large number of primary 
teachers, resource persons and key resource persons. The 
NCERT had prepared self-instructional packages and 
educational television support material for SOPT. The attempt 
was to sensitise teachers on contextual issues and then 
transition them towards developing subject-specific 
competencies for teaching-learning in subject areas. 


Under the SSA, teacher capacity building has been 
provided primacy. SSA provides for extensive in-service 
teacher training like induction training (for 60 days) and 
recurrent training (for 20 days), initially and periodically. 

The establishment of the National Council of Teacher 
Education (NCTE), a statutory body of the government 
established by an act of the Parliament, has gone a long way 
in improving the pre-service and in-service teacher education 
system in India. 


Increased Focus on Specification and Means of Learner 
Achievement Levels and Evaluation Patterns 


With the specification of MLL at the national level, a high 
level of significance and attention has been given to 
assessment of learner achievement of the MLLs. Most of the 
state governments with guidance from the NCERT and support 
from the SCERTs revised their curriculum and textbooks. They 
also look up programmes for ensuring and evaluating learner 
achievement on a regular basis. The Government of India 
started 16 large-scale projects to study and streamline the 
process and work out the processes needed for achieving 
specified competencies by all children. 

Another major intervention in this direction has been the 
initiation of baseline studies for the assessment of learner 
achievement at the primary level. The DPEP has set the target 
of raising achievement levels by 25 per cent during the project 
period. In order to monitor the programme and its contribution 
to raising achievement level of children, periodic surveys have 


been carried out. The NCERT had carried out a Baseline 
Achievement Survey (BAS) to assess the baseline 
achievement levels of children before the introduction of DPEP. 
After a lapse of 3 years a Mid-term Assessment Survey (MAS) 
covering 42 districts of phase I states of DPEP was conducted 
by the NCERT in 1997. A comparative study of the BAS and 
MAS achievement levels show improvement in learning 
achievement but the target of 25 per cent increase on measured 
baseline levels have still not been achieved. A Terminal 
Assessment Study (TAS) was also conducted by the NCERT 
in 2002 in phase I districts of DPEP. The TAS had shown that 
the expected increase of 25 per cent on baseline levels had 
been achieved in some but not all the project districts. 

With the introduction of SSA, baseline achievement survey 
studies would be necessitated for the entire country. The 
NCERT is in the process of preparing model baseline 
achievement survey for the entire elementary level to be 
introduced in the country. 


Management Structures and Institutional Capacity Building 


The NPE, 1986 and the PoA have provided for the launching 
of a national mission for the achievement of the goal of UEE. 
The proposed mission would have the central objective of 
mobilising all resources, human, financial and institutional, 
for achieving the goals of UEE. All centrally sponsored 
schemes made operational during the year 1993-94, like Micro 
Planning, OB, NFE, MLL were transferred to the mission. This 
was done so that the implementation of UEE at the state, 
district, block and village levels could be operated in 
a mission mode. In the context of the SSA, all centrally 
sponsored schemes in the elementary education sector 
have been subsumed within the umbrella of the SSA. 
A National Elementary Education Mission (NEEM) has 
also been constituted within the Department of 
Elementary Education and Literacy in the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India, as the nodal 
department for the implementation of the SSA. It has the 
prime minister of India as the chairman of the Governing 
Council and the human resource development minister as its 
vice-chairman. : 

Since the introduction of the DPEP, and more so with the 
coming in of SSA, institutional capacity-building measures 
have assumed centrestage. A major capacity-building role 
for national, state, district and sub-district level institutions 
has been envisaged. This has been thought of as a significant 
input for improving the quality of elementary education 
through a sustainable support system of resource institutions. 
These institutions would provide inputs in planning and 
management; capacity building; curriculum planning and 
instructional materials development; monitoring and 
evaluation, and research initiatives. Level-wise resource 
institutions are as follows: 


: NCERT 
National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) 
NCTE 

: SCERT 
State Institute of Educational Management and 
Training (SIEMAT) 
DIET 
District Resource Group 

: Block Resource Centres (BRCs) and Block 
Resource Groups (BRGs) 

: Cluster Resource Centres 


National Level 


State Level 


District Level 
Block Level 


Cluster Level 


Strengthening of these mainstream institutions has been 
very strongly emphasised in order to evolve a system that 
can sustain and take forward various efforts put in this area in 
a consolidated manner. 


Management Information Systems (MIS) 


Management Information System is being seen as an integral 
part of management of the programmes for UEE. It was very 
much a component of the DPEP and has been institutionalised 
for SSA also. Under the DPEP two systems have been 
designed, field-tested and put in place. These are the 
Educational Management Information System (EMIS) and 
the Project Management Information System (PMIS). The 
EMIS is an annual system, which provides detailed information 
about schools and each child—the enrolment status, reasons 
for dropping out, etc. The PMIS focuses on quarterly progress 
in project intervention. The EMIS and PMIS have been put in 
place for strengthening the database of the programmes for 
UEE and are important strategies for expansion and quality 


improvement of education. 
Community Participation in Elementary Education 


The first Indian Education Commission (1882) had made the 
radical recommendation that the responsibility, control and 
administration of elementary education would be transferred 
to the local bodies, the district boards or councils in rural 
areas and the municipalities in urban areas. For the first time 
elementary education became a local responsibility. This 
initiative was further taken forward with the implementation 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Report which reorganised local 
bodies, giving them clearly broad-based franchise and large 
elected mandate. Another significant effort to bring the school 
and the local community closer was initiated by the State of 
Madras in 1958 where community support was sought for 
infrastructure development and quality improvement of the 
schools. 

Subsequent policy formulations on elementary education 
envisaged a strong support from the community in elementary 
education. With the enactment of the 73rd and 74th 
Amendment Acts (Panchayati Raj Act), 1992, the focus is 
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now concentrated os democratically elected bodies at the 


responsibility of preparing development plans and 
implementing educational programmes. They would also be 
dealing with subjects cognate to education such as health, 
social welfare and woman and child development. At the 
state level, governments have initiated the establishment of 
structures for decentralised planning and management. Some 
states are in the process of drawing up legislation which 
provides for Panchayati Raj Committees for education. 


Community Participation in Education: The Lok 
Jumbish Experience 


Mobilising people for improvement in elementary education 
has been the special contribution of Lok Jumbish. The Lok 
Jumbish workers build a rapport with members of the 
community who are active and aware. These workers are called 
the ‘prerak dals’ and their main function is inspirational in 
nature. The community is then provided training on school 
mapping, where every household of the village is depicted on 
a visually simple map, There are symbols for depicting 
household members of 6-14 age group. These maps provide 
crucial information about enrolment, dropout and difficult- 
to-reach children figures. On the basis of these, need for new 
schools, centres for alternative schools and improvement needs 
of existing ones are decided. Girls’ education is emphasised 
and community motivated to enrol girl children. Adolescent 


The scope of the Panchayati Raj Act provides an 
empowered role to the community for identifying viable 
strategies and interventions for promoting UEE. The 
responsibility vested with the district-level bodies, for instance, 
covers institutional planning, administrative and financial 
control and personnel management of elementary education 
programmes. The district-level body is also expected to 
implement, supervise and monitor all educational programmes 
including those for the alternative education sector. It is also 
expected to draw upon the expertise of DIETs and other 
institutions for substantive curricular and pedagogical inputs 
into elementary education. From the district-levels the process 
of decentralisation has downward extension to the village level. 

Each Panchayat is expected to constitute a Village Education 
Committee (VEC) which would be responsible for the 
administration of educational programmes at the village level. 
The major responsibility of the VECS lies in operationalisation 
of micro-level planning and school mapping in the village 
through systematic house-to-house surveys, awareness 
generation among the parents and constant monitoring for 
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school-related improvement. The DPEP has drawn very heavily 
upon the concept of VECs which have helped in boosting 
enrolment and enhancing retention levels. Even in the SSA 
the community-based monitoring system has been set in place. 
This would ensure that there is community planning, 
community participation, community control and social audit 
of the SSA interventions. Such initiatives in programmes lead 
to community ownership of school-based intervention through 
an effective decentralisation process. 


THE STEPS AHEAD 


Elementary education today is poised at a stage of take off 
towards UEE with target-specific programmes. The next steps 
for UEE, however, would need careful monitoring and 
implementation of some crucial inputs for quality improvement. 
The focus would now need to shift from mere enrolment, 
enhancement and reduction in dropouts towards a concern 
for issues of equity and excellence. Emphasis has now to 
shift towards coverage of those hard to reach and marginalised 
sections of society who have still not benefitted optimally 
from the programmes for UEE. 

Case studies of countries that have universalised primary 
education like Sri Lanka, Korea, Malaysia, Botswana, 
Mauritius, Cost Rica, Barbados and Cuba have revealed some 
common elements of social and educational policies for high 
achievement (Mehrotra, 1998, UNICEF, USA). The study 
showed that some demand and supply factors were pre- 
requisites for UEE. They were: 


€ Primary education being a state responsibility; 
è Higher public expenditure required for elementary 
education than for tertiary education; 


€ Need to keep unit costs low and efficiency levels high; 

@ Reduction of costs to parents by providing appropriate 
incentives; 

@ Medium of instruction to be the mother tongue; and 

@ Girls’ education to receive primacy with appropriate 
measures. 


The *World Development Indicators 2002' (World Bank) 
has identified some millennium goals and indicators. The goals 
for education is universalisation of primary education. For 
this, 2015 has been set as the global target date where children 
everywhere, boys and girls, would be able to complete a full 
course of primary schooling. The indicators for these are as 
follows: 


Indicators 


Achieve Universal Primary 
Education 


Ensure that by 2015, children 
everywhere, boys and girls 
alike, will be able to complete a 
full course of primary 


e Net enrolment in primary 
education. 

e Proportion of pupils attending 
Grade 1 who reach Grade 5. 

e Literacy rate of 15-24-year 
olds. 


schooling. 


Source: World Development Indicators, 2002, World Bank. 


The efficiency indictors and other pointers for achieving 
development goals of India, vis-à-vis its neighbouring 
countries can be gauged from Table 6. 

In the Indian context, a major issue that has to be dealt with 
frontally is the need to develop a sustainable system of 
elementary education that can withstand the passage of time, 
political change and social transformation and yet be flexible 


Table 6 
Achieving Development Goals: India vs Neighbouring Countries 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
China 

India 
Indonesia 
Pakistan 


61 
26 


Source: World Development Indicators, 2002, World Bank. 


Countries Percentage of Percentage of Grade I Students 
Net Intakein Who Reach Grade 5 
Grade 1 of School í 
Age Population 


S 1980 | 1997 | 1980 | 1977 


Primary Completion Youth Literacy Rate 


Rate 
Percentage of Children Male Female 
WhoComplete Primary 
School 
% ages 15-24 | % ages 15-24 
1992 
to 1990 2000 | 1990 2000 


106 3 1 8 4 
63 one (aor | dé c ^35 
92 3 palia 3 


enough to significantly contribute to UEE. Various initiatives 
have been taken up for Universalisation of Primary Education, 
(UPE), UEE and EFA. However, it is most urgent to evolve a 
system where all disparate initiatives converge to 
gain the elusive goal of UEE. This would entail redefining 
the state and centre resource-sharing mechanisms 
towards an increasing share of the state and a decreasing 
contribution from the centre for ensuring sustainability 
of educational financing. The expenditure on education 
which is less than 4 per cent of the GDP would have to go up 
to 6 per cent of the GDP with the state increasing its share 
and role. 

Mainstreaming of educational institutions and their 
capacity building is a strong need for evolving a vibrant and 
dynamic system that should sustain quality inputs into 
elementary education. Increased productivity in children with 
provision of quality elementary education for promotion of 
life skills is required. This would equip the elementary school 
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child to subsequently exercise citizenship right and 
responsibility with the right attitude, culture and values. 
Incentives for bringing marginalised and disadvantaged 
sections with the educational mainstream would have to 
assume criticality. Focus on girls’ education, with appropriate 
and flexible strategies for making her feel secure in school, 
would have to be worked out. Recruitment of female teachers, 
provision of female escorts, providing separate toilets for girls 
would make significant impact on UEE. 

Community participation is one of the crucial indicators of 
the success of social sector programmes and an increasingly 
empowered role of the community would play a positive role 
in demystifying educational administration, financing and 
management. Increased role of non-governmental 
organisations would also ensure that elementary education 
becomes available to all and is of satisfactory quality that 
would equip the elementary learner to face the challenges of 
life in the context of the world as a global village. 
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ENERGY EDUCATION 


D.P. Tiwari 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, a new challenge has emerged into sharp focus 
concerning the shortage of conventional sources of energy 
which we are going to experience in the coming few decades. 
We are currently following a model of economic development 
which is based on excessive consumption of energy derived 
from fossil fuels. The upward escalation of petroleum prices 
enforced by oil producing Middle-East countries towards the 
end of twentieth century threw out of gear the economic 
activities in countries all over the world, which were heavily 
dependent on petroleum and petroleum products imported 
from other countries. Because of rapid economic development, 
a few other challenges emerged to be faced by mankind. These 
were global warming, rising sea level, climatic changes caused 
by increased atmospheric pollution, depletion of ozone layer, 
etc. All this resulted due to gas emissions from use of the 
excessive energy produced from fossil fuels in developed 
countries. This led us to believe that the process of economic 
development cannot be sustained for long by relying on 
conventional fuels. This is so because with the present rate of 
consumption the world will run out of conventional fuels in a 
few decades from now. Thus arises the need to switch over to 
non-conventional and renewable sources of energy to meet 
its growing need to cater to ever-increasing population. This 
has to be looked into and remedial measures introduced before 
it is too late. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATE SOURCES 
OF ENERGY 


The consequences following this realisation led to positive 
development in favour of renewable energy at the beginning 
of this millennium and this should enthuse some amount of 
confidence in that aim of sustainable development is 
achievable. There is visible change in the thinking of policy 
and planning managers in favour of renewable energy sources. 
The environmental problem mentioned above makes the 
developed countries think that an effort to increase the share 
of renewals in meeting energy requirements will help tide over 
the environmental issues. There indeed is a global agreement 
for reducing the emission level of green house gases. 
Agencies like the World Bank, Asian Development Bank, 
Global Environmental Facility have started funding renewal 
energy projects internationally besides funding agencies in 


individual countries. In our country too, scientific bodies like 
Ministry of Non-conventional Energy Sources, Government 
of India, and other agencies are funding renewable energy 
projects massively. These are developments of great global 
significance. 

We are perhaps the only country all over the globe to set 
up a Ministry of Non-conventional Energy Sources (MNES) 
to lend support to research, energy education and exploration 
of renewable sources of energy. We, being a tropical country, 
have been using heat from the sun for drying of agricultural 
products and clothes, disinfecting households from insects 
and bacterias and for the protection from the cold since ages. 
Energy from the wind was used for water pumping through 
windmills. After the setting of MNES, we started thinking of 
using solar energy for cooking, water heating, water pumping 
and production of electricity. The early devices were expensive 
in comparison to conventional devices. The steep hike in oil 
prices has given a hope that the devices based on alternative 
sources of energy could be used vis-à-vis those from 
conventional sources and match each other in the economy 
front. 

In recent times, a broad-based programme covering the 
entire spectrum of renewal energy sources is under active 
consideration and implementation by many countries. The 
problems tackled are listed below: 


1. To increase the share of energy produced by alternative 
sources in overall installed capacity of power grid. 

2. To meet the requirement of rural, remote and hilly areas 
where the conventional energy sources are not being 
used significantly. 

3. To eliminate health hazards faced by using smoke- 
emitting chulhas and collection of wooden fuels from 
long distances by womenfolk. 

4. To produce energy from industrial and urban waste, 
chemical, ocean and geothermal sources, thus 
improving the ambience. 


The main aim is supplementation not substitution. Efforts 
have been made to increase the contribution of energy from 
renewable sources to installed capacity of power generation. 
According to data available till December 2000, the contribution 
of energy produced from alternate sources was about 2 per 
cent of the total grid capacity. This has been achieved by 
using sources like solar, wind, biomass, biogas, tidal power 


plants, urban and industrial waste management and small 
hydro-projects. Direct conversion of solar energy into power, 
i.e., solar thermal and solar photovoltaic in which a semi- 
conducting chip-like silicon is used for conversion of solar 
energy into electrical energy have been exploited. The potential 
projects are: 


l. Biogas plant 

2. Improved chulhas 

Water heating and pumping 
. Weather-friendly buildings 
Wind and tidal power 
Small hydro-projects 

. Biogas and biomass 

. Solar photovoltaics 

. Waste management 
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The earliest programmes initiated to meet the energy needs 
of the rural people were to harness energy from cattle dung, 
human, animal and organic wastes. In the process, no manure 
value is lost; biomass has been used without air pollution. 
The integrated rural energy programmes have been initiated 
to provide the most cost-effective admixture of energy needs 
in villages. To harness energy from the sun, solar thermal and 
solar photovoltaic programmes have been initiated aimed at 
cutting down the cost and bringing it at par with the cost of 
energy from conventional sources. 

Solar energy has been used for water heating, cooking, 
drying, distillation and power generation for construction of 
weather-friendly buildings. The solar cookers are very popular 
in home kitchens. Solar heating is being used for drying 
agricultural products under hygienic conditions. Progress has 
been made in power generation from winds. Since the biomass 
material is available in plenty, projects in biomass power 
generation have been undertaken. Gases produced from 
biomass have been used directly in thermal applications. This 
can replace diesel oil in fuel engines. Hydroelectric projects 
have been started to produce energy. The process of 
industrialisation and urbanisation has been going on at a hectic 
pace and this has led to the generation of a large quantity of 
wastes that are rich sources of energy. A good number of 
alternate energy sources are still in the research and 
development stage. These include fuel cells, hydrogen energy, 
and geothermal and ocean energy. Fuel cell technology, 
hydrogen energy, battery-powered vehicles and geothermal 
energy projects have been undertaken. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY PROJECTS 


Programmes mentioned above need strong research and 
development component. A number of research institutions 
have emerged to carry out R&D projects and undertake 
teaching and training. These institutions train skilled 
manpower needed for the development of alternate sources 
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of energy. Efforts have also been made to foster close 
cooperation amongst different countries and international 
agencies. The up-to-date status of the potential of these projects 
and public awareness. Print and electronic media, street posters, 
mobile and static exhibitions and creation of energy parks in 
technical institutions have been used where alternate sources 
of energy are displayed, their working demonstrated and 
explained. Gradually alternative energy sources are being 
popularised. The results of all these efforts has been: 


l. Biogas has been effectively used to transform rural 
life. In India biogas plants number more than 3 million. 

2. Solar cookers have replaced smoke-emitting chulhas. 
This reduces indoor air pollution, health hazards, 
especially for eyes and lungs. 

3. Solar energy has been used to lighten rural and remote 
areas. Solar lanterns light streets and homes and 
countryfolk viewing television without any grid 
connection are seen in rural areas. Solar photovoltaics 
have been used for rural telephones, battery charging, 
water supply, road and railway signalling and low 
power transmitters, etc. Electrification of remote 
villages in rural areas has also been undertaken. 

4. Solar photovoltaic power plants help to establish 
drinking water and power supply units in tiny islands. 
The projects save consumption of diesel and prevent 
diesel spills, leading to improved ambience of the island 
and provision of pure drinking water. 

5. Power generation from wind energy has been explored. 
Wind is ideally suited to harness energy in coastal 
areas. 

6. Progress has been made to generate power from 
biomass. Biomass energy can be used in gaseous form 
and the biomass gasifiers help in village electrification 
and a host of other applications. The power so 
produced is used in heating applications in community 
kitchens, hotels and metal processing industries, milk, 
food and other agricultural and chemical projects. 

7. Wastes have caused severe environmental pollution. 
It is not so now as technologies are being developed 
to convert waste into energy. 


OBJECTIVES OF ENERGY EDUCATION 
The objectives of energy education are: 


1. To be aware of the present energy crisis. 

2. To gain knowledge of various types of non-renewable 
and renewable sources of energy, technologies to 
harness them, their economics and energetics and 
socio-cultural and environmental issues. 

3. To know the consequences of energy-related measures 
undertaken by policy makers and government agencies. 
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4. Students should be able to suggest strategies to solve 
energy crisis and for availability of more energy for 
the desired improvement in the quality of life. 


ENERGY EDUCATION PATTERN 


We have discussed the growing scarcity of conventional fuel 
supplies, increasing cost and severe pollution hazards. This 
leads us to use new and renewable sources of energy with 
sophisticated technology. All this requires skilled manpower, 
well-trained and competent personnel to handle energy 
assessment, technology development, planning and 
information processing and development of energy-efficient 
plants. Education and training in this field, therefore, is of 
prime importance and calls for global effort. 

Problems of energy management, audit, conservation, 
distribution, storage and economics also need tackling. While 
ambitious programmes have been undertaken for the 
development and utilisation of renewable energy technology, 
the utilisation of these technologies cannot meet the energy 
needs of the developing countries. Poor utilisation of 
renewable energy technologies, their economics and related 
problems have been sidetracked. Laboratory experiments 
related to these technologies have been quite successful; 
large-scale plants have not been successful because of 
scarcity of trained and competent manpower. The energy users 
are made energy conscious by providing them information 
about various issues and remedial measures taken. The extent 
to which scientific knowledge is available and is being put to 
use is more significant. To reap optimum harvest to acquire a 
broad and solid foundation about the subject and development 
of skills for critical evaluation, analysis and upgradation is 
essential. Energy education thus is an essential element in 
today’s life because of increasing population and dwindling 
fossil fuels. Mankind therefore has to develop efficient energy 
production technology and make it available to those sections 
of the society which are deprived of it. For, solution of energy 
crisis not only spread these technologies but address problems 
of environmental pollution, deforestation, health hazards, etc. 
This makes energy education and training in renewable energy 
systems more imperative. 

Significant efforts are currently being made towards 
establishing postgraduate-level teaching/training programmes 
in the area of energy engineering with well-structured course 
curriculum, 

A variety of tools can be used for increasing an effective 
interaction, between the teacher and the taught. Textbooks, 
laboratory manuals, demonstration equipment, posters, slides, 
overhead transparencies, computer software, videotapes, etc., 
will help such interaction. Energy engineering curriculum must 
have effective laboratory component. Experiments related to 
applied sciences and engineering should be included in the 
list of experiments and demonstrating tools of various scientific 
and engineering principles for energy production must be 


used. Some experiments in advanced courses and 
specialisation options should form an important ingredient of 
energy education. 

Energy education promotes sustainable development and 
improves the capabilities of the people to know about 
environment-related problems. In most of the programmes for 
energy management, optimal utilisation of fossil fuels and 
large-scale harnessing of renewable energy sources, 
competent manpower is hardly available. Education and 
training in this field is of utmost importance. The essential 
growth and maintenance of these technologies and systems 
depend on the number of engineers, technicians and 
mechanics in this field. Similarly, large-scale acceptance of 
any new technology by the public can only be assured if 
school curriculum includes relevant concepts. Energy 
education must be open, flexible, inexpensive and broad based 
so as to reach a wide spectrum of society. Through energy 
education, the students should be made aware of the needs of 
communities, their local socio-cultural environment and 
economic realities. 

Engineering education affects every section of society and 
people find the present education and experience inadequate. 
High-level policy makers and planners should continuously 
update their knowledge to come up to the expectations of the 
masses. 

Engineering education and training should have long-term 
and short-term aims. The long-term goal is to develop educated 
and skilled manpower including specialists at all levels. The 
short-term goal is to re-educate specialists, including policy 
makers, planners, educators and trainers, technicians, field 
workers, industrial and commercial personnel, agriculturists, 
professionals and non-professionals. 


EXPERTISE 


The expertise demand in the field of energy can be broadly 
classified into three tasks: 


1. To find additional sources of energy which meet the 
needs of the society. . 

2. To develop efficient and more refined technologies 
which make use of fossil fuels more efficiently. This 
will make energy available at a reasonable cost. 

3. To produce, convert and utilise energy on a large scale. 


TRAINING OF ENERGY ENGINEERS 


The channel for imparting education and training goes through 
schooling process from the primary school through high 
school, technical colleges and universities. Identification and 
training of teachers and the preparation of teaching material 1S 
an essential ingredient of the process. In village primary 
schools the children receive education which improves the 
understanding among the general public about solar cookers, 
drying of crops and other energy devices. 


At the secondary stage, education provides training in 
job-oriented skills besides regular courses. Maintenance and 
repair of simple energy devices and improvement in them form 
part of the high-school and technical-college curriculum. This 
provides adaptation of new technology. At the university 
level, renewable-energy scene may be presented as a part of 
the complete energy picture, and energy considerations, in 
general, should be included in more advanced courses. A 
majority of socio-cultural and institutional barriers to the 
dissemination of renewable energy technologies should be 
overcome; this will help the use of energy equipment and 
related issues by vast sections of society. 


STAGES OF ENERGY EDUCATION 


The following stages are suggested for imparting energy 
education: 


(i) Energy-related concepts and sources must be 
introduced starting from primary classes. 
(ii) Structured course-curricula for all types of teaching/ 
training programmes on energy should be framed and 
enforced from high school to graduation level. 
Energy education programmes with admixture of 
academic training, conduction and simulation, state- 
of-the-art technologies, practical demonstration of 
operational systems, field visits and installation of 
sophisticated working systems must be included at 
the postgraduate and BTech engineering programmes. 
The curriculum in the wide context must include courses 
on energy management and economics besides audit, 
conservation, storage and distribution, etc. 
(iv) Preparation of textbooks, laboratory manuals, teachers’ 
guides and other teaching-learning aids must be 
developed for all levels. Modern techniques of 
communication and information processing as well as 
computer-aided instruction techniques should be 
included in the engineering curriculum. 
Efforts must be made to educate all the members of 
society about efficient energy utilisation and various 
energy options available to them. This may be done 
through communication media, organisation of 
exhibitions, trade fairs, etc. Community services and 
adult education programmes should also be utilised. 
It is necessary to organise short-term refresher courses/ 
workshops, etc., for providing basic inputs to policy 
makers and administrative personnel in the form of 
retraining programmes. 
(vii) Facilities for in-service training of existing teachers 
should be made available. 
(vii) Postgraduate and BTech teaching/training 
programmes should be designed to provide ample job 
opportunities by adopting awareness measures for 
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employment agencies, industries and corporate 
houses. 

ix. At the MTech and PhD levels, the curriculum should 
include course material with an eye on production of 
teachers, researchers and torchbearers of energy 
programmes who can help in effective planning and 
administration. 


The UNESCO Regional Workshop on Renewable Energy 
Engineering Education held in New Delhi in 1995 made the 
following recommendations ( Kandpal and Garg, 1996): 


(i) Regional cooperation in the area of renewable energy 
engineering education should be increased to facilitate 
better experience sharing and exchange of know-how 
in this area. 

(ii) Energy education in general and renewable-energy 
education in particular must be provided at all levels. 

(iii) University-level teaching programmes in the areas of 
renewable energy engineering should be given the 
highest priority. The course structure and contents of 
these courses should be framed so as to ensure 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of the courses. 

(iv) Development of appropriate learning material is crucial 
for effective renewable energy engineering education. 

(v) The laboratory component of renewable energy 
engineering teaching/training programmes must be 
properly structured and developed. 

(vi) Organisation of workshops/symposia/conferences in 
the area of renewable energy is very important to 
discuss and share the experiences of people in the 
field on all the relevant issues. 


PRIORITY AREAS 


To develop a new educational process in energy education, 
the priority areas are as follows: 


1. Assessment of specific education and training needs 
in various energy areas. 

2. Wide penetration of the education programmes and 
attainment of their objectives must be monitored and 
achieved by employing new teaching methods, open 
and flexible methodologies and use of inexpensive 
teaching and laboratory materials. 

3. Training and retraining of educational personnel 
through refresher courses, workshops, etc. must be 
arranged for the following: 

(a) Policy makers and energy-planning specialists; 

(b)Technical specialists including engineers, 
scientists, technicians, field and extension workers 
and local administrators; and 

(c) Teacher training at all levels. 
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For improvement of energy education, the following step 
are suggested: 


@ Establishment of programmes to promote and improve 
public awareness. 

Gi) Institution of scholarships and fellowships for studies 
within the country and abroad. 

(ii) Exchange of students and faculty between the 
developed and not-so-developed institutes of energy 
education 


(iv) Development and maintenance of low-cost devices of 
practical use. 

(v) Institution of courses on energy conservation and 
management, energy auditing for a system, energy 
economics, distribution and storage, transmutation, 
degradation, etc., in any advance course on energy 
education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Widespread energy education is the necessity of the day in 
view of dwindling fossil fuels and the steep hike in petroleum 
prices. Production of pollution-free energy from waste and 
garbage through biomass and biogas programmes should 
receive greater attention. Availability of trained personnel 
would set in pace processes of development, dissemination 
of knowledge and mass awareness. Conventional and newly 
emerging electronic media, exhibitions and public meetings in 
various places of the country will spread the message of 
energy consciousness to one and all. Prominent institutions 
imparting energy education are the places to keep the teaching- 
learning process updated. Wide literature referencing of 
available data on energy education would help students and 
researchers. All this would go a long way to strengthen the 
undergoing training of personnel and energy education. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


M.L. Tickoo 


BACKGROUND 


English Language Education (ELE) forms an ever-expanding 
part of almost every system and stage of education in India 
today. The network of secondary schools numbering more 
than 1.1 lakh, some 11,000 colleges, universities (numbering 
221 apart from 40 odd deemed universities) and other 
institutions of higher learning and research whose numbers 
and reach keep growing, offer instruction in and through this 
language at various levels and under different arrangements.! 
Sotoo do a majority of the country's 2.3 lakh primary schools. 
In most cities and towns fast-multiplying numbers of English 
Language Teaching (ELT) centres and teaching shops now 
offer specific purpose courses of differing quality, intensity 
and depth. 

ELE forms an integral part of most undergraduate and 
postgraduate as also other special-purpose courses offered 
by the Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) for 
some 2 lakh students. At least eight state-run Open Universities 
whose fast-growing student numbers already run into many 
lakhs, also make use of this language in a sizeable percentage 
of their courses. Much of it is also true of the courses given 
by the National Open School (NOS) whose student population 
runs into several lakhs and is ever on the increase (the number 
was about 4 lakhs in 1996-1997),? 

A rich source of instructional support to the nation's ELE 
owes its existence and efficacy largely to the advances in new 
technologies. Small but steadily increasing number of people 
who are interested in honing their skills and developing their 
abilities in English for varied communicative needs and 
purposes now look for and very often find richly rewarding 
additional sources outside the mainstream systems of 
education. Sitting at home someone with no more than an 
elementary command of the systems and structures of the 
language may, for example, spend several hours a day watching 
or listening to educational and other programmes on the air 
that are becoming available and reaching out to ever 
growing numbers of individuals and families. The best of them 
bring sizeable amounts of real-life English at the press of a 
button. 

Ina steadily growing number of cases the personal computer 
or the internet/cyber cafe in the neighbourhood now 
constitutes a source of English with almost infinite 

possibilities. English language instruction thus comes from 
not just schools and colleges inside the formal system of 


education but increasingly from sources that were 
inconceivable a half-century ago. 

With access to ELE thus becoming much easier and new 
ways to gaining mastery over its skills, structures and abilities 
becoming possible for ever larger numbers, there ought to be 
much to celebrate for everyone with a stake in it. Also, given 
the advantages that India’s long association with this 
language has bestowed on it, there is much truth in the belief 
that the country has gained an important edge over most non- 
English-speaking countries of Asia and Africa. This is 
verifiably true in the case of the large number of Indians who 
now use the language proficiently and effectively in various 
national and international contexts of communicative use. One 
reason that, for instance, often makes the Indian information 
technology graduate more acceptable in highly competitive 
job markets in developed countries of both the East (e.g. 
Japan) and the West (e.g., USA or UK) is his/her ability to 
perform with relative ease in the language. On a higher scale 
of judgment, i.e., the ability to use English for creative 
purposes, many more Indian writers in English than ever before 
are now engaged in using English for richly varied creative 
purposes. A steadily growing number of them are known to 
excel writers from almost all non-English-speaking countries 
of the world. The number of Indians who today stand out for 
their use of this language in various domains of creativity— 
from high-quality journalism to universally acclaimed fiction 
(novels and shortstories) and also academic books and 
scholarly papers on philosophical, political, historical or 
sociocultural themes—appears to be ever on the increase. 
ELE in India today has a lot to feel happy about. 

There is a reverse side to the coin; it suggests that ELE's 
failures may have become at least as large and as consequential 
as their apparent successes. The largest of such failures that 
is causing immense harm not just to the systems but to the 
society as a whole is that, with very few exceptions, the avenues 
to gaining usable mastery over the English language are still 
open mainly— very often only—to those who can easily afford 
to pay for them. This is true also of what becomes available 
through new technology-driven resources and the systems 
of formal secondary- and tertiary-level education that receive 
public funding or, what makes it worse, those that are managed 
by the governments at the centre and in the states or Union 
Territories. Despite the fact that the vast majority of India's 
schools and tertiary-level institutions offer ELE under one or 
another arrangement, the stark reality is that a majority of 


those who pass through them are unable to gain access to the 
language's usable skills and abilities. Grossly unequal access 
to the English language for real-life uses is now true of India's 
schools as it is of its institutions of higher education. To gain 
a good view of the realities that add up to ELE in India today 
we need, therefore, to briefly but separately look into its 
teaching and learning in schools and tertiary-level institutions. 


ELE IN SCHOOLS: THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA (TLF) 


With very few exceptions (e.g., those Pathshalas, Maktabs 
and Madrasas that mainly offer religious education in Sanskrit 
and Arabic respectively) schools all over the country are 
expected to make provision for the teaching and learning of 
English. They differ, however, and one possible way of 
understanding their similarities and differences is by looking 
at them under two broad heads. 


1. State-run Schools: Policy and Practice 


A look at language education in India's schooling system 
suggests a clear divide between the avowed policy and actual 
practice. The three-language formula (TLF: 1967) that was 
meant to govern the language education programmes of 
mainstream schools made the child's mother tongue (or the 
regional/state language) the principal language of literacy. It 
did so not only for educational reasons, i.e. that one's mother 
tongue was known to be the most reliable source of functional 
literacy, but also to safeguard the psychological and cultural 
needs of every child. The TLF also provided for two other 
languages at the secondary school—Hindi or another modern 
Indian language followed by English or another international 
link language (or English before Hindi) as the second and 
third languages in the school curriculum. The two were meant 
to be taught as subjects that would follow each other at defined 
intervals in terms of the year of introduction inside a ten-to- 
twelve-year school. This was done to: (a) promote national 
integration and national identity through a national language 
and (b) keep the nation in constant contact with the 
mainstream of current international knowledge including 
modern science and technology and the avenues of 
modernisation through an international language of wide use. 

In actual practice the TLF which Joshua Fishman somewhat 
exaggeratedly views as no more than ‘a well-intentioned legal 
fiction’ (Fishman, 1996, p. 624), has over the years been partially 
or fully adopted, adapted or largely discarded by different 
state governments to make it serve their own primarily political 
priorities (see, for example, Krishnamurti, 1998). There are 
thus states that operate a two-language formula (e.g. Tamil 
Nadu), with English as one of the two languages. There are 
those that, based on the belief that their own languages are as 
yet incapable of serving as languages of full literacy, have 
made English the sole medium of schooling (e.g., several states 
in the North-east). Some other states that have avowedly 
upheld the desirability of exposing every school-going child 
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to three languages, have once again with very few exceptions, 
failed to follow the spirit of the formula in their choice of the 
hird inlv Indi 

An important recommendation of the TLF and one that 
had support in educational and socio-linguistic thought and 
practice at the time of its adoption were the guidelines it offered 
regarding when, for how long and with what intensity to teach 
each language in the school curriculum. Based on the 
knowledge that (a) the best and most fruitful means for gaining 
full and functional literacy was the child's mother tongue and 
(b) the introduction of more than one language at any particular 
time in school would add to the average child's learning load, 
the TLF had recommended: (i) that the child's first language be 
made the sole medium of primary education and (ii) that the 
second and third languages be introduced as subjects in the 
third and sixth years of school respectively. Although a majority 
of states and Union Territories accepted the need to introduce 
the second or the second and third languages in different classes, 
they once again differed on when it was best to do so. The result 
was that the English language as a subject came into the 
curriculum in any year from class 3 (or class 1 in the case of 
states where it became the medium) to class 8. 

Of late a state-level language policy shift towards bringing 
in English much earlier in schools, preferably in class 1, has 
been growing into a major—perhaps the largest ever— 
challenge to English language teaching (ELT) in state-run 
schools. We shall look at its nature and impact after we explore 
the scene and situation in those schools that stand outside 
the mainstream schooling systems and constitute a parallel 
system that, in significant ways, appears to be at odds with 
the philosophical and humanistic foundations of democratic 
India's educational policies. To grasp the nature of ELE in 
such schools what needs to be taken into account at this 
stage, however, is that the vast majority of state-run schools 
are non-English-medium (NEM) schools where the English 
language's use stays confined to one-class-hour a day 
(35-45 minutes) in any working week. Also, in most cases 
English in a non-English medium class has to be taught and 
learnt in acquisition-poor environments (Tickoo, 1987) which 
are known to make it difficult to both teach and learn the 
language for communicative uses. 


2. Schools with a Difference 


Outside the state-run systems of schooling there exist schools 
which, although not as large in number, wield considerable 
influence in shaping India's language in education policies 
and programmes. What makes them relevant to an 
understanding of ELE in schools is that most of them are 
either largely or fully English-medium (EM) schools. 
Measurably more successful in enabling a pupil to acquire 
English, they have begun of late to raise educational, social 
and linguistic problems that require much fuller and deeper 
understanding among India's language policy planners and 
applied linguists than has happened so far. A brief look at 
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what sets apart the schools that constitute this category 
should offer some insights into the place and role of English 
in India’s educational systems. 


G) At the top stand a relatively small number of schools 

that form part of the Indian Public Schools' Association. 
Modelled on British public schools and, in significant 
ways, a legacy of the British Raj, these high-fee 
charging schools enjoy autonomous status in respect 
of not just their curricula and courses of study but 
also their organisational structures. Also and 
importantly, they mainly cater to those sections of the 
society which seek and are able to pay for high-quality 
exclusive education. In them the English language is 
the sole medium of not just instruction but, in most 
cases, of everything that goes on inside the walls of 
the school. In at least some of these schools students’ 
use of languages other than English, but especially 
Indian, may continue to be a reason for one or another 
form of punishment. What demands serious attention 
among policy planners and linguists alike are the 
attitudes, beliefs and behaviours that often get formed 
in their being wholly English medium. The late 
Jawaharlal Nehru's 40-year-old concern (Nehru, 1963) 
that English education was creating a class of people 
who often shy away from the problems that confront 
the masses, is in general more true of the products of 
these elite schools than of any others. Something else 
ought to make it a greater national concern today. It is 
that whereas in the 1830s and 1840s it was the colonial 
administration that gave preference to those educated 
in English and made the knowledge of English the key 
to ‘the prospect of office, wealth and influence’, it is 
now the democratically elected government that does 
so. The result, especially since the time India embraced 
the open market-driven economy, is that the graduates 
of these schools find leadership roles and better paid 
jobs not just in the public sector but also and oftener 
inside the richly rewarding and upwardly mobile private 
sector. Measurably better equipped to enable the 
student to become a proficient user of English for use 
both intra- and inter-nationally, the Indian Public School 
perpetuates a divisive society in which the *ownership 
of English' (e.g. Widdowson, 1994) gets mainly 
confined to those who can afford to pay for it. 

(ii) The fastest growing school in this category is the 
English medium (EM) school which, for many years 
now, has been an ever widening pan-Indian craze. Its 
numbers have been mushrooming not just in cities 
and large towns but in many parts of India, in villages 
too. (See Pattanayak, 1980 for numbers). In most cities 
and towns, parents who can ill afford the fee it charges, 
are known to make great sacrifices to send at least 
their son(s) to the EM schools. 


Not every EM school is able to justify that name. A 
growing percentage now ends up teaching English 
that grossly violates the rules of both accuracy and 
fluency. If in spite of this it continues to attract a 
growing number of students, it may be either because 
the state-run NEM school is even worse or because of 
the persistent belief among the not-so-well-informed 
parents that even a bad EM school is better than one 
which is not English medium. Socially, such a parent 
often draws satisfaction from the fact that he/she can 
publicly claim the distinction of having his son admitted 
toa fee-charging English-medium school. The growing 
popularity of the EM school appears to be a main 
reason for Fishman's assertion that India conducts 
‘its elementary education primarily in English’ (Ibid, 
624). A larger educational problem that these schools 
may be creating, however, is that for a sizeable 
percentage of their students the mother tongue 
becomes a mere transitional language that suffers total 
neglect in their often unsuccessful quest to gain 
proficiency in English. Very often such a student ends 
up with a very deficient command of both English and 
also his/her first language. What is also bound to be 
true especially of most average learners studying in 
not-so-good EM schools, is that their limited command 
of this foreign language makes it difficult for them to 
not just express themselves in it but also to read for 
meaning the texts written in it. A foreign medium is 
known to make greater demands from the learner than 
his/her own mother tongue. 


(ii) Equally if not in some ways more prestigious are 


schools that the central government runs for its 
employees, including those serving in its armed forces. 
Now numbering some 875, they include both Kendriya 
Vidyalayas (KVs or Central Schools) and also Sainik 
Schools (schools for the children of the Indian army 
personnel). These schools are meant to respond to 
the special needs of children whose parents serve the 
central government in different parts of India and are 
likely to be transferred on a more or less regular basis 
from one state to another. To make sure that their 
children do not suffer any disadvantage as a result of 
such transfers, which oblige them to change schools 
at any time during the academic year, these schools 
follow uniform curricula and courses. All of them make 
use of English and Hindi as languages of instruction. 
The former is used to teach-learn the sciences and 
mathematics and the latter social sciences including 
history, geography and civics. ' 
Two things have become a cause for growing 
educational and social concern, however. One, that 
except in the case of children who speak Hindi as their 
first language, such a school is unable to make any 
provision for the child’s mother tongue even as a 


subject on the curriculum. Secondly, that especially in 
some parts of the non-Hindi speaking states, many 
K Vs appear of late to facilitate a reduced role for Hindi 
by allowing English to take its place where Hindi is 
meant to serve the purpose. A growing number of KVs, 
have, for example, been allowing their students to use 
English to answer examination questions on social 
studies—a practice that makes it unnecessary for them 
to learn Hindi for those subjects, The net result is that 
these centrally-run schools not only reduce the need 
for national languages other than Hindi, which almost 
all of them do, many of them also, in practice, relegate 
Hindi to a far less than equal place as a medium of 
instruction and of learning. At its worst such a school 
may thus end up promoting an English-based 
monolingual environment not very different from that 
which operates in the privately run elitist schools. 
When we add to all the above the fact that the student 
who attends the KV belongs, in a majority of cases, to 
an economically and socially better placed family, one 
begins to see an obvious social-class affinity between 
it and the EM school. If this be true, KVs may, in socio- 
linguistic terms, have become almost as divisive as 
the privately run elitist institutions. 

(iv) Another centrally-run school is a relatively recent 
addition. It came about in response to a new awareness 
about a special need of rural India where the majority 
of India’s citizens live. In 1986 as part of its New 
Education Policy, the central government decided to 
establish a school in each district of the country to 
offer high-quality education to the bright and gifted 
children predominantly from rural areas who had until 
then received no special support. Christened Navodaya 
(new dawn or new awakening) Vidyalayas (NVs), they 
admit students into class 6 on the basis of past 
performance and an entrance test. A fully residential 
coeducational school, it is in general much better 
provided in terms of its staff, infrastructure, educational 
aids and support materials. Unlike the KVs, which allow 
for dual-medium instruction, the NVs provide 
exclusively English-medium instruction for seven 
years, i.e. classes 6-12. What this appears to show is 
that the policy planners’ belief in the English language 
which, as we shall soon see, often results in a 
marginalisation of Indian languages at the same time 
as it makes English a defining criterion of good 
education, although by no means new, is much more 
widely held and deeply entrenched in India today than 
it was at any time in the past. 


Much like the KVs and other centrally sponsored 
institutions, the NVs are also meant to contribute to national 
integration. They are meant to do this mainly by reallocating a 
small number of students from each school (16 being the 
number mentioned) to different schools in other parts of India 
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and/or by enabling 30 per cent of class 9 students in a school 
placed in one linguistic region to study in a different linguistic 
region. Such students must find various opportunities for 
learning to understand and appreciate the diversity and 
plurality that obtains in that region both linguistically and 
socioculturally. 

It is perhaps too early to make a definitive statement about 
the impact of some 400 NVs which now stand out among 
publicly funded schools for their relatively richer resources 
and more rewarding teaching-learning environments. They 
have begun, however, to raise major doubts about how far 
they satisfy their originally avowed goals either academically 
or organisationally. That they are far better provided and 
therefore capable of serving as models, though commendable 
in some ways, may prove to be a double-edged weapon. By 
showing that the high quality education that many of them 
offer requires far richer resources—both human and material — 
it may only make it obvious that ordinary state-run schools 
with their highly limited and limiting budgetary resources, 
cannot aspire to produce anywhere near similar results. Nor is 
there much evidence to back up the claim that NVs can bridge 
the gap between the rich and the poor or between the urban 
and the rural population. What is becoming known is that ‘Far 
from blurring the urban-rural divide, the Navodaya schools 
can more accurately be described as the government's 
capitulation to pressures from the rural rich, who have become 
conscious of the values of English education in consolidating 
their own hegemony, not unlike the Bengali Bhadralok more 
than a century earlier’ (Viswanathan, 1992 p.33). Unless 
something gets done to relate this school to rural India’s real 
needs and to open it up to those who need it the most, it may 
end up becoming even more socially divisive than the privately 
run elitist schools. 

A main difference between what a majority of state 
governments offer in their NEM schools as part of the nation’s 
commitment to provide schooling for all between the ages of 
6 and 14 and the other schools that respond to the special 
needs of some sections of the society, is in the place and role 
of English in them. Although there are major differences that 
set apart one type of special-needs school (e.g., a KV) from 
another (e.g., a public school), what brings them closer to 
each other is that in all of them the English language serves as 
a partial or full medium of teaching and learning. This difference 
often goes with a few others, each contributing to widening 
the gap between the two. In general, for example, the child 
who enters a private EM school may come froma family where 
education is valued and, in a percentage of cases, the home 
stays interested in and gives support to what the school does. 
In general the student in such a school may also enjoy building 
a special relationship with his/her school and associate, with 
satisfaction, with the features that set it apart. None of this 
may happen in the case of a government school that now 
increasingly caters for only those children who are unable to 
enter a fee-charging private school. But whether these 
additional differences exist on a scale large enough to influence 
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the child’s acquisition of the language or not, what makes the 
learning of English a far less arduous undertaking is that in an 
EM school it gets learned much more easily and meaningfully 
in the learning of other school subjects. Even where other 
things may be equal, English language that gets taught and 
learnt in 35-40 minutes of a working day in the NEM classroom 
of a state-run school can hardly match what can be taught 
and learnt where the language is seen and heard all or most 
hours of a working day. Not only may the EM school expose 
the learner to a far greater quantum of this language in use, it 
should normally also allow for many more opportunities for 
its use in real or realistic contexts of use. Immersion into an 
English-only environment is what often sets apart an EM 
School from a state-run NEM school. 


ENGLISH IN A NEM SCHOOLS CLASS 1: THE NEW 
CENTURY'S CHALLENGE TO INDIAN ELT 


The failure to take into account this major difference between 
the NEM and EM schools appears to show itself in the radical 
language policy shift that is taking place in a growing number 
of states and Union Territories. The introduction of English 
as early as possible in the elementary school—the preferred 
option being class 1, appears to be based on the assumption 
that if the language is taught from early on in school and thus 
taught for a larger number of school years than gets done 
presently, it will be learnt better and should produce levels of 
proficiency comparable to those that are produced in EM 
schools. It is with this belief that a majority of the states have 
brought or are in the process of bringing English into their 
early primary-level classes. Most of them have apparently 
been paying insufficient attention to the factors that come 
into operation in adopting this major policy shift in NEM 
schools. A few of the factors that demand early attention 
include the following: 


(a) Teachers working in the early years of the state-run 
primary schools do not, in general, possess the level 
of proficiency that is necessary to give them either the 
competence or the confidence that is needed to teach 
the language for communicative uses. In a majority of 
cases such teachers may at best serve as models of 
English that is neither grammatically accurate nor 
communicatively appropriate. The result may be that 
what they teach leads to a type of English that will 
require a lot of teaching time and learning efforts to 
put right than to build on. To this we must add the fact 
that the design of trial-tested teaching-learning 
materials suited to younger—classes 1 to 3—learners 
and the development of an appropriate methodology 
for them is yet a totally unmet need. 

Research has not provided any evidence in support of 
the belief that an earlier start in school results in better 
learning or that late starters fail to bridge the gap or 
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make up the lost ground. The available evidence in 
fact suggests (see, e.g. Lightbown and Spada, 1993, 
ch. 6) that their greater maturity and enhanced cognitive 
abilities often make it possible for older learners to 
learn faster and in time regain the lost ground. Itis 
true that younger learners, especially when they are 
placed in a language-rich environment—which few 
NEM schools can provide—tend to acquire its sounds 
and rhythm faster and better. However, they do not 
possess the same superior strengths when it comes to 
the learning of the other skills and abilities in a foreign 
language. 

(c) Given the fact that an elementary school teacher is, in 
most cases, an all-subjects-in-the-curriculum teacher, 
obliging her to also teach a foreign language, especially 
when she herself may know very little of it or about it, 
may prove to be counterproductive. Laying safe 
foundations in a new language requires good teaching 
that is best done by someone with at least the minimum 
adequate communicative competence in it. 

(d) The number of children who must be taught English if 
the language is introduced in the earliest years of 
primary schools will be far larger than those who need 
to learn it when it is introduced in class 6. More 
importantly, the number of primary school teachers 
who must be trained and equipped to teach it will also 
be several times the number of those who are currently 
entrusted with its teaching in later years? 


The introduction of English early in state-run primary 
schools is essentially a major political decision taken by a 
growing number of states and Union Territories in response 
to mounting parental pressures. The nature and scope of the 
educational challenges it presents to state-level ELT systems 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is best addressed by a radical 
reorganisation of the ELT curriculum in millions of state-run 
schools in different parts of the country. As of now it appears 
to have received very little attention among educational 
planners, linguistic researchers or ELT practitioners. Especially 
regrettable is the fact that none of the institutions that are 
responsible for curriculum renewal at the national level 
have yet found it necessary or possible to explore the nature 
of the challenges it presents and, more importantly, find 
answers to them through longitudinal classroom-focussed 
research. The design and development of appropriate 
approaches, methods and materials, the training of primary 
School teachers for the new tasks and roles that await them in 
their classrooms and the production of suitable evaluation 
and monitoring mechanisms have suffered much neglect. 
Nothing beyond ad hoc state-level responses to this barely 
understood problem that confronts millions of unprepared 
primary-level teachers and is bound to influence many million 
children's lives year after year, has come about in the last few 
years. 


ELE AT THE TERTIARY LEVEL 


The English language assumes a progressively larger and more 

dominant presence as we move from secondary to tertiary 
level and within that, from undergraduate to postgraduate 
studies and research. 

Although it is true that many states and Union Territories 
continue to make provision for both English and regional 
medium classes for their undergraduate students, there is 
evidence to show that in parts of India learning through the 
former is becoming a preferred option. True for undergraduate 
colleges, it becomes truer as student moves into centres of 
postgraduate and research studies. A few other facts make 
this dominance more consequential. . 

One, that institutions of higher learning at the all-India 
level offer most of their courses exclusively through the 
medium of English. True of national institutions of 
international repute like the IITs, IMs and other scientific and 
technological laboratories and institutions; it is also true of 
the majority of existing and emerging scientific and 
technological institutions across different states. Much as in 
the case of English-medium schools, the demand for English- 
medium centres of collegiate and postgraduate study is ever 
on the increase. Over the years more universities (e.g. the 
Gujarat Agricultural University with its Gujarati medium or, 
much earlier, Osmania University with provision for Urdu 
medium) as also a growing number of non-university centres 
of higher learning have embraced the English medium for both 
instruction and examination. 

Two, that in many parts of India a steadily increasing 
number of undergraduate colleges are finding it necessary to 
add English medium sections or even to replace the regional- 
medium ones with English medium ones to remain relevant 
and responsive to student demands and preferences. At the 
same time most newly established colleges also find it 
necessary to strengthen and promote their English-medium 
offerings to gain a competitive edge or, in many cases, to 
make themselves economically viable. India's tertiary 
education is getting anglicized much faster than even its 
schooling systems. 

Three, access to tertiary-level education suggests a much 
worse form of social stratification than is evident in India's 
schools. In most colleges and universities students attending 
the same lectures find themselves neatly divided into those 
who come to them from NEM schools and those who are 
products of EM schools. In a majority of cases the former 
often find themselves both psychologically and academically 
ill-equipped and unprepared to meaningfully engage with what 
comes from lectures or in classroom interaction and, in general, 
unable to cope with the demands of different academic 
programmes. The latter are often not just better equipped and 
prepared to make meanings from what they receive, they also 
and importantly, carry with them a more positive self-image 
and self-confidence which serve them well as they proceed 
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through the courses. The social-class-based divide is not only 
obvious among those who enter India's institutions of higher 
learning but much more so among those who gain from them 
for cither academic or job-related purposes. All too often the 
products of NEM schools end up as either failures or as 
dropouts from the system. The difference becomes sharper in 
their struggle to enter the job market where their lack of 
may often serve as impregnable barriers. Not infrequently the 
EM product may get away with prized positions and better 
salaries largely on the basis of his/her accent and deportment, 
which impress by their apparent approximation to that of the 
native speaker of English or latterly of American English. 


ELE AND INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Yet another important judgement on ELE lies in how it 
influences the languages and lives of those who learn or teach 
it in India’s educational institutions, Much of what takes place 
is either largely or wholly unstudied and only parts of what is 
becoming known can here be referred to briefly. 

A significant fact that requires attention in this context is 
that English language in Indian education exists inside a multi- 
ethnic and multilingual environment. Its sharing of roles and 
tasks with one or more of India’s literate languages at different 
stages of the system leads to changes and alterations which 
raise issues of interest to educational planners as much as to 
linguists and language educators. 

One of these that had already come to surface in the days 
of the Raj was that the genres of literary creativity that had 
gained maturity and fullness in English literature (e.g. the short 
story) were, as a result of close association, becoming part of 
several Indian languages. In important ways India's 
association with the English language and its literature thus 
helped a revival and resurgence of some of India's own 
literatures. (See e.g. Gokak, 1964). A second one, which is an 
ongoing process rather than a one-time addition, is that 
languages are able to borrow from each other—adopt or adapt 
— vocabulary words. The English language stands out as an 
example of a language that has over the centuries enriched 
itself by its borrowings from across the world's languages. In 
turn it has been and continues to be a welcome source of 
enrichment to a number of national languages. The latter has 
become more markedly true as far as the technical and subject- 
specialist terminology of modern sciences and technologies 
is concerned. Many of India's national languages have made 
use of scientific and technical terms in English to enrich their 
word stocks. 

Some other outcomes are less helpful. A few have begun 
to cause considerable concern. The growing dominance of 
English in most sectors of education has, for all its obvious 
advantages, been resulting in reducing the need for the 
learners’ own language(s). This is particularly so where the 
Indian language is a minority, tribal or other similarly placed 
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language (see Tickoo, 1994a, b). A sizeable and steadily 
increasing percentage of students in schools and colleges are 
finding it convenient to treat the other languages of learning 
including their own language as transitional languages or even 
as what Mackey (1984) calls ‘unproductive languages’. Their 
neglect of these Indian languages not only threatens their 
existence and makes them endangered languages, it also 
creates major socio-cultural and intergenerational problems 
inside the families. Worse still, especially in those cases where 
it encourages English-language-based monolingualism, it 
markedly alters the learners’ attitudes, beliefs and behaviours 
and thus alienates them from their communities and cultures. 
A fast growing number of young people in India’s metropolitan 
and other large cities are now known to question the value of 
whatever sets their established ‘old-fashioned’ ways of 
interaction and enjoyment apart from those in the West, but 
especially those in the USA. Education through the medium 
of English contributes to all this in measurable ways. The 
English language’s growing popularity and symbolic value in 
important sectors of Indian education and domains of public 
life thus takes place at the expense of India’s own languages. 
A related development is also true of most sectors of 
language education and the people who work for or in them. It 
is that with English language’s growing dominance of the 
most important sectors of life and learning, people in 
responsible positions have come to believe in its intrinsic 
superiority to Indian languages. This belief appears to have 
been at work, for example, when in the early 1970s the 
Government of India with advice from the University Grants 
Commission, gave the Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages (CIEFL) a deemed university status but did not 
see the need to grant similar status to either the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL) or the Central Hindi 
Institute (CHI). At a time when India’s own languages 
required—as they do now—scholarly studies and linguistic 
research at the highest levels a lot more than do English or 
other foreign languages of wide circulation, India’s politicians 
and planners decided to accord this status to the latter while 
denying it to the former. ; 
The same belief in its different manifestations also comes 
into play in those aspects of language education, which 
directly impinge teaching, learning, and use of a language. 
This can be seen, for example, in what has been happening in 
the design and development of language-teaching approaches 
and methods over the last half century. India's ELT 
methodology has all along been built on borrowings that were 
either directly adopted from the native English-speaking world 
or grafted on to whatever existed before (for a view see Tickoo, 
1987, 1996, 2000). In neither case is there evidence to show 
that any sustained scholarly efforts have gone into designing 
or developing an appropriate methodology to adequately 
respond to the diffferentness that marks the Indian NEM 
classroom and the larger socio-cultural and linguistic 
environment that envelops it. The result has been that the 


vast majority of learners, the bulk of whom belong to the 
deprived and disadvantaged sections of the society and get 
admitted to state-run schools and colleges, fail to gain usable 
skills and abilities in the language. 

Given that this failure has been part of Indian ELT's 50 odd 
years and that hardly any serious and systematic attempts 
have been made to develop an alternative methodology 
responsive to its distinctive needs and challenges, there ought 
to be sufficient warrant to view the phenomenon with 
mounting concern. What has happened instead is that rather 
than address its obvious problems (e.g. that the vast majority 
of NEM teachers are unable to adopt the borrowed approaches 
or methods in their classrooms or that they stand at odds with 
the established ways of learning, societal beliefs and learner 
preferences), the ELT profession has felt satisfied with 
promoting and marketing whatever becomes available in the 
West. None of the approaches that it has successively 
promoted—from the Structural to the Notional Functional and 
latterly the Communicative—has taken into account the 
strengths and limitations of the Indian multilingual classroom 
or the difficulties that the ordinary teacher faces in making 
such an approach part of his/her everyday teaching. Not 
unexpectedly today's ELE suffers the consequences of the 
divide between expert perceptions and classroom practices 
which has grown into an unbridgeable chasm. 

Something much larger and potentially far more harmful 
has also been part of the same phenomenon. Not only have 
the powerfully and often internationally promoted methods 
and techniques emanating from the USA, UK or parts of 
Western Europe gained acceptance among Indian ELT's 
accredited theoreticians and practitioners, they have all along 
found ardent believers among sections of curriculum designers 
and leading practitioners of Indian languages. The result has 
been not just a failure to explore appropriate methodologies 
for the teaching and learning of Indian languages as first, 
second or third languages but also an uncritical acceptance 
of less than fully grasped packages of imported wisdom. An 
inevitable outcome has been a failure to teach Indian languages 
for aims that ought normally to go well beyond the limited and 
restrictive communicative goals that teaching English as a 
foreign language sets itself. An important reason for the 
generally poor teaching of many Indian languages has been 
this blind belief in the superiority of Indian ELT's imported 
answers. 

Symptomatic of the same mindset is something that I 
discovered in a questionnaire study with its subjects In 20 
graduate language teachers who spoke Kashmiri as their 
mother tongue (Tickoo, 1994). Part of the study aimed at 
discovering the subjects' views on the merits of their language 
which all of them wanted to be made the medium of instruction 
in the Kashmir valley's schools. Although everyone pleaded 
for its place in schooling, their views on its "limitations" Were 
very revealing. Most of them believed that Kashmiri lacked à 
‘full grammar’, that it was a dialect rather than a language. that 


it was incapable of serving educational needs since it lacked 
the resources needed for use as a language of schooling and 
finally, that they would not be able to teach it since they had 
not learnt its grammar formally in school. 

The replies should be of interest to everyone involved in 
language education in India as they bring to surface the way 
in which the country’s growing dependence on English has 
been fathering beliefs that betray a total disregard of what 
distinguishes every human language. That educated people 
including graduate teachers of language should judge their 
language using English as their model and thus find it 
grammatically deficient or think of it as not being a language 
but a dialect, are all related to the fairly widespread belief that 
English is an intrinsically superior language. 

For the Indian policy planner’s belief in such a view, 
however, another main reason may lie in India’s colonial past 
and the mindsets it left behind. It was Thomas Babington 
Lord Macaulay, whose famous 1835 Minutes served as the 
basis of the English-language-based educational system, who 
had, for instance, found the languages of India to be dialects 
greatly deficient in important aspects rather than full languages. 
Product of a monolingual system of education he, much like 
many others who followed him, had found it difficult to 
understand or accept the existence of such richness and 
diversity in a subject country’s multilingualism. Decades after 
him British scholars had either refused to believe that India 
had so many literate languages or, where they accepted that 
reality, questioned the value they added to people’s lives or 
learning. Michael West (1926), for example, viewed India’s 
bilingualism essentially as a problem that needed being 
addressed rather than an asset whose immense potential 
remained to be explored. For him it was ‘a dubious privilege to 
be born in a bilingual country’. 

Nor did such a misinformed belief stop with the termination 
of the Raj. As late as 1972, Jonathan Pool, for example, asserted 
that ‘A country that is linguistically highly heterogeneous is 
always underdeveloped, and a country that is developed 
always has considerable linguistic uniformity.’ One reason 
why many of India’s language educators and not a few of its 
language planners fail to appreciate the potential of India’s 
linguistic riches or strive to put them to work, is their inability 
to overcome this inherited belief which is in part a product of 
a colonial mindset. This continues to be true despite the fact 
that the Official Language Commission (1957) had made it 
known that for the leading linguists and educationists who 
served as its members, ‘The variety of Indian linguistic media 
is not a national skeleton to be ashamed of and to be somehow 
hidden away. It is a wealth of inheritance in keeping with the 
continental size, ancient history and the distinctive tradition 
of assimilating and harmonizing diverse cultural and racial 
elements, of which the country can be justly proud.’ ELE in 
India can grow best and serve the national systems only by 
working in harmony with its national languages inside a system 
of additive bilingualism (Lambert, 1975). 
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In sum, ELE in India today is an impressively large and 
highly complex phenomenon endowed with major strengths 
but also with equally large failures and limitations. On the one 
hand India’s sizeable and steadily growing ownership of 
English, which the ELE systems have been helping to make 
possible, has been and is a source of immense power and 
potential. The systems have also contributed to giving the 
country an obvious edge in today’s fast globalising world 
and its highly competitive marketplace which make it possible 
to bring richly rewarding opportunities to large and steadily 
expanding sections of the society. 

The English language in Indian education should, however, 
be able to do a lot more than it does now. Placed in a system 
that is characterised by markedly additive language-learning 
situations, it should both gain from and measurably enrich 
India’s own languages of learning. Importantly, it can 
substantially add to the numbers of those who successfully 
build sizeable strengths in the two, three or more languages 
they learn to use. As our world’s pre-eminent language of 
scientific and technological scholarship it should also serve 
as the largest and most reliable window on to the world of 
knowledge, thus offering access to realms of endless 
opportunity and many-sided development for every individual. 

But ELE in India today is no unmixed blessing. It has 
become a seedbed of socio-cultural, linguistic and economic 
evils. While it makes the lives of some who come to own it, 
richer in many different ways, it at the same time impoverishes 
and disempowers those of much larger numbers. For many 
millions who unsuccessfully strive to become proficient in its 
use in NEM schools all over the country, it becomes a source 
of great frustration and—as they pass out from schools into 
the world of work—rejections and disappointments. 
Increasingly it is turning into a commodity that can be had 
only by those who can afford to buy it for themselves or their 
children. Increasingly too the already disabled or 
disadvantaged are beginning to see it as the language of the 
economically better placed people (Tickoo, 2001). i 

Nor do the wrongs that it perpetrates stop at individuals. 
Its growing dominance goes against many of India’s own 
languages, domesticates and marginalises them and may even 
threaten their very existence. In a growing number of cases it 
appears to promote monolingualism and worse still, promote 
the colonial belief in the inequality of languages or their 
division into productive and unproductive ones. What may 
perhaps be becoming the largest source of problems is what 
its dominance appears may be doing to the attitudes, beliefs 
and behaviours of India’s youth in metropolises and a steadily 
increasing number of other cities. In strengthening the growing 
belief that Westernisation is the same as modernisation at its 
best, it is becoming a major source of loss of those cherished 
values and cultures which constitute the essence of the Indian 
way of life. 

The English language, which primarily embodies and 
expresses the cultures of a few Western countries, appears to 
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be shaping the thoughts and actions of a growing number of 
India’s more fortunately placed individuals. It can serve best 
when it is used as a powerful weapon against social and 
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teach English as a foreign language in their schools. The secondary 
school teachers whose numbers were much smaller were, in 
comparison, both more qualified and better prepared for teaching 
the language to relatively smaller numbers who are still in school. 

4. Among the Asian countries, India stands out in the separate 
and sizeable provision it has made to maintain and improve the 
quality of ELE in its schools and colleges. The CIEFL, 
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which equality in its fullest meanings stands out. 
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Hyderabad, with its two branch campuses in Lucknow and 
Shillong, is by far the largest such institute which has, over its — 
44 years, built impressive strengths and resources, human and - 
material. As a deemed university it offers courses at the post- 
graduate and research levels, provides training to teachers and ^ 
teacher-educators and has been a pioneer in the fields of materials 
production. A dozen ELT institutes and twice that number of 
District Centres now serve similar needs at the state level though 
with varying and relatively modest resources for high-level 1 
training and research. The NCERT too contributes its expertise 
to curriculum renewal and materials production for ELE. 
Although Indian education which began its investment in ELTa 1 
half century ago, can thus lay claims to have sizeable strengths, y 
what none of these institutions has achieved or even sericum a 
attempted is the design and development of a much-need ^ 
alternative methodology suited to the known needs of its state- — 
run NEM institutions. Today no less than in the early 19505, 4 
Indian ELT solely depends on borrowed Western answers E D i 
at in responding to totally different requirements and hig! 1 4 
dissimilar teaching-learning environments from those thal 
characterise its mainstream schools and colleges. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 


Sarla Rajput 


INTRODUCTION 


Environment is one of the key areas of current human concer. 
Ironically, and probably unknowingly, it is human beings 
themselves who are responsible for degrading, destroying 
and polluting it. The future generations shall have to reap the 
harvest of unplanned and insensitive approach that has 
irreparably damaged the relationship and harmony of human 
beings with the nature. The ill-effects are evident and future 
potentialities of destruction are immense. As is always the 
case, education is supposed to provide the solution. 
Consequently educational pressures world over are now 
focussing on environment, its conservation and protection in 
their curricula. 

The current Indian educational system stresses on the need 
of introducing environmental study as a significant curricular 
component at the initial stage of schooling to provide basic 
foundation of knowledge to the children in their primary years. 
It has been recognised as a core subject out of the six curricular 
areas in the course studies in Indian schools. The National 
Curriculum Frameworks brought out by the NCERT in 1974 
and 1988 made considered recommendations to this effect. 
The nomenclature in operational terms means the coverage of 
the key elements of both natural and social environment. This 
subject area has been organised to integrate the social and 
natural environment based on interdisciplinary or 
multidisciplinary approach focussing on the gestalt view of 
environment. It would be worthwhile to go into the context, 
concept, scope, purpose and approach of environmental study 
in order to know the relevance and facets of this subject. 


CONTEXT 


During the mid-twentieth century as a fall out of hazardous 
effects of the developmental activities initiated the world over, 
anumber of environmental problems erupted in critical sectors 
like climatic changes, depletion of forests, pollution, shortage 
of water, etc. These particularly threatened human health, 
energy resources, soil productivity, rains and water resources. 
In fact the nature, its forces and equilibrium all put together 
were disturbed, which posed an imminent danger to earth's 
life sustaining systems. The United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) reported in 1987. Though belatedly it was 
decided to use the ‘anticipation and prevention approach’ 


and for obvious reasons education was considered one of the 
most prolific and potential instruments to implement it. This 
thinking spread worldwide and led to the conceptualisation 
of environmental education as a discipline for higher education 
and as an environmental study subject at primary level. 
However, conservation of environment has been considered 
as a core element to be blended in all the subjects at all levels 
of education. 

Environmental study is the study of the environment. The 
term ‘environment’, derived from the word 'environer', means 
everything that surrounds the world. It represents the sum 
total of all living beings and non-living things and their 
interactions. Environment and its related knowledge has been 
considered as a discipline of study which was developed and 
expanded to all the sectors of education. Expansion of 
knowledge led to its fragmentation. Consequently 
environmental knowledge was classified into two major 

environment and social environment. The 
knowledge of natural environment was acquired through 
physical and biological sciences whereas knowledge 
concerning social environment related to human and cultural 
environment and was dealt with through humanities and social 
sciences. But the danger of this specification was 
compartmentalisation of knowledge and isolation of the 
disciplines. The rigid boundaries of disciplines disturbed the 
concept of interconnectedness of the things of nature. This 
created a chasm between natural environment and social 
environment. As a result two fundamental principles were 
ignored. One, that everything in nature is interconnected, two, 
any action has many reactions. Thus conventional education 
failed to understand these principles and impelled the growth 
of environmental problems. Educators pondered over the 
problem and sought an alternative solution in the education 
related to environment. The purpose of this education was 
envisaged to regenerate man's interest in preservation, 
conservation and improvement of the environment to save 
the earth from reaching the point of no return. 

Today, education about environment is perceived in 
different ways. Some thinkers consider it as a subject, others 
think of it as an approach of study. But all of them have a 
common understanding that the study about environment 
should start right from the beginning of schooling so as to 
develop a positive attitude towards nature and its phenomena. 
While at school, the students are given to understand that to 
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preserve the nature is their responsibility and they must 
develop interest in its conservation. 


EDUCATION ABOUT ENVIRONMENT IN ANCIENT 
INDIA 


The education system in ancient India was quite rich in its 


understanding and appreciation of environmental studies. The’ 


learners resided in their Guru’s hermitage surrounded by 
nature. They were not only taught the principles of nature but 
also their practical applications in life. Texts relating to forest 
life was one of the subjects of study in the Rig Vedic period. In 
the post-Vedic period, preservation of wildlife was focussed 
as one of the main aspects of education. Besides, references 
in ancient literature reveal that Ayurveda was a highly 
developed medical system at that time. This age old system 
was a storehouse of knowledge about medicinal plants, herbs 
and trees in ancient India. Moreover, religious scriptures such 
as Vedas, Upnishads, Puranas, Smiritis, epics, etc., were full of 
various references regarding nature. The scriptures included 
innumerable hymns in praise of the sun, moon, wind, rivers, 
seas, trees, and planets, considering them as different forms 
of deities. The practice of worshipping trees, plants and flowers 
indicated their awareness about the role of trees in 
preservation of ecology. Keeping this in view, the ancient 
treatise on medicine Charak Samhita warned against cutting 
of trees. In fact, Vedas and other important scriptures provide 
a view which is based on the premise that mankind is an integral 
part of nature itself and linked to the rest of the creation by a 
definite bond. This approach is in contrast to the human being- 
centred paradigm of Western development. The Oriental 
culture is nature based and respect for flora and fauna is its 
hallmark. It emphasises on a holistic approach where one lives 
and lets others live using the surroundings both with respect 
and care. 

The Buddhist doctrine (Esho Funi) also enunciates the 
concept of oneness of human life with environment. In this 
regard Buddhist teachings were well expressed in Tsunesaburo 
Makiguchi’s Jinesii Chirigakur (The Geography of Human 
Life). 

In the literature compiled by Jains, the Jain Agamas 
comprised two words—earth-bodied and earth-dependent, 
meaning that the world is full of souls dependent on each 
other. Lord Mahavir propounded the doctrine of treating others 
as equals and care for trees and animals was a cardinal principle 
of that doctrine. Thus the Oriental religions such as Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism have well-established norms 
determining man’s behaviour towards nature. 


MODERN PERCEPTION 


The modern perception with respect to education about 
environment started way back in 1899 in a small way by a 
Scottish professor of botany. He was of the opinion that 


interconnecting the child with his environment can help him 
know the realities of environment and develop a positive 
attitude towards it. The message got spread to other countries 
too. But it was accepted at the international level only in 1972 
when United Nations made efforts at the large scale by 
involving different countries. For this, a number of conferences 
and seminars were organised where it was resolved that 
education about environment should be a key component of 
the curriculum of every country. The main landmark in this 
direction was the Belgrade Charter (1975) which underlined 
the goal of education of environment. According to this charter 
the purpose, of this kind of education is ‘to develop a world 
population that is aware of and concerned about the 
environment and its associated problems, and which has the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, motivations and commitment to 
work individually and collectively towards solutions of current 
problems and prevention of new ones'. 

In view of the above objectives the curriculum of education 
about environment has been developed in such a way as to 
put it in the form of a discipline for the consumption of higher 
education whilst it has been planned at the school level to be 
included as environmental study. 

In fact three terms are used in the literature pertaining to 
education about environment. These are Environmental 
Education, Environmental Study and Environmental Approach. 
However, these terms are used in different contexts regarding 
environmental education and studies. A distinction has been 
drawn with reference to environmental education and 
environmental studies in respect of their utility for higher 
education and school education in terms of scope and 
approach of curriculum organisation. As far as the 
environmental approach is concerned it may be a common 
factor in the teaching-learning process at both the levels since 
it relates to the use of environment as a resource as well as a 
strategy of teaching. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES IN THE NATIONAL 
CURRICULUM 


In the backdrop of international seminars, meetings and 
workshops, the national-level experts in India also made 
conscious efforts to assimilate more and more environmental 
concepts and elements in the school curriculum. Now asa 
contemporary thrust it appears to be a new area in the 
educational sphere but it is not really a new concept. Not only 
in ancient India, even in the modern India, Gandhiji's movement 
of basic education emphasised on correlation of physical and 
social environments. Gandhiji believed in the harmony of man, 
society and nature when he said that man is at the centre- 
stage in this triangle and his role is quite pivotal. He has to 
understand the importance of nature as the gift of God for his 
sustenance. God’s bounty is unquestionable. Nature has 
provided enough for everyone’s need and has certainly e 
given for anyone's greed. In view of this he always stresse 


on frugality. Probably he was conscious of the fact that if 
people start exploiting nature as a means to amass wealth it 
will be degenerated and destroyed. In the ultimate analysis it 
is going to affect man himself and he will be the loser as well 
as the sufferer. Unfortunately this idea of education in relation 
to nature could not be rooted in modern Indian educational 
system even in post-Independence era. It was only after the 
Education Commission (1964-66) that efforts were made to 
gear the environment-based approach for curriculum 
organisation. Consequently, a framework for the ten-year 
school was developed by the NCERT in 1975. 

This document initiated the development of curricular 
material in environmental studies for the primary stage. It 
maintains that the instructional material related to 
environmental studies at the primary stage should aim at 

_ developing in the child the method of enquiry of science and 
appreciation of science and technology in the life and world 
around it. The child should develop habits of cleanliness and 
healthful living and an understanding of sanitation and 
hygiene of its neighbourhood. He should also acquire a taste 
for the good and the beautiful. 

On the basis of the above curriculum framework a syllabus 
was framed for the primary level which included environmental 
study as one of the main curricular areas. It had two levels. 
The first level included classes I and II where the environmental 
study was integrated in nature, covering both the physical 
and the social environment. The main emphasis was to 
develop learning through enquiry. The element of curiosity 
was to be developed with which the children are overflowing 
at this stage. For this purpose both social and physical 
environments were taken as the resource base. For the second 
level comprising classes III to V, the syllabus further divided 
environmental study into two parts—Environmental Study I 
(Social Studies) and Environmental Study II (Physical and 
Biological Sciences). The remarkable feature of the curriculum 
at this stage was that it was integrated as far as Environmental 
Study I was concerned only to the extent of merging the 
subject elements of Social Sciences. Similarly, in Environmental 
Study II the elements of Physical and Biological Sciences were 
blended. The syllabus of environmental studies at the primary 
level included geographical elements of the environment of 
the child to give him understanding of how the gifts of nature 

` serve the various needs of man. Besides, he also gets an idea 

of social and cultural life of the people in different parts of the 
country. Stories and narrations about persons and events that 
have contributed to our national heritage are its vital part. It 
also covers the study of the functioning of political and social 
institutions. The syllabi reflected the socially desirable habits, 
attitudes and values to be inculcated in children. The science 
part of the syllabus dealt with a rational approach to be 
developed in the children so as to make the students free from 
obscurantism and all sorts of prejudices. 

The same pattern continued in the National Curriculum 

(1988) revised by NCERT on the basis of the National Policy 
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on Education, 1986. The specific objectives of environmental 
study at the primary level were defined as to give the students 
an experience of learning by enquiry; to motivate students’ 
interest in activities related to environment promotion, to 
encourage students to develop an attitude of care and concern 
for the environment (Haque, 1978). It is pertinent to mention 
here that the Policy and Programme of Action (1992) also 
emphasised on integrating some common core components 
in the syllabus. One of them was particularly concerned with 
the protection of environment that means 'knowledge about 
the environment, the need and ways to protect it and habit- 
formation in this context'. Realising its importance at the 
national level, it was also included in the Indian constitution 
as one of the Fundamental Duties under Article 51 A (point 6) 
which reads: 'To protect and improve the natural environment 
including forests, leaves, rivers and wildlife and to have 
compassion for living creatures." 

The suitability and quality of curriculum and syllabus is 
judged in its transaction. Here lies the importance of 
environmental approach as a teaching strategy. Environmental 
approach has been meant to integrate various disciplines. In 
this context environment is used as a teaching approach. For 
this the selection of subject matter and instructional materials 
is expected to be need based and identified from the child's 
environment. This approach has a sound base in the contention 
that the child is more familiar with his immediate environment 
and this could be well exploited in the teaching-learning 
process on the principle of ‘from known to unknown’ . Mother 
input may be provided through the child's own experiences. 
His experiences can be integrated in teaching so as to make 
the child’s learning more effective. Some studies (Jadhav 
et al., 1980; Alwynelle and Hisco, 1979) were carried out to 
find out the efficacy of this approach at the primary level. 
The studies have revealed that this approach certainly helps 
in enhancing the level of awareness of children about 
the environment. 

Both the developed and developing countries have 
incorporated the study of environment in their curriculum as a 
core element. A close scrutiny of the report of an International 
Comparative Study of School Curriculum carried out by 
National Institute of Educational Research (NIER), Japan, 
reveals that out of 17 countries only 4 have not included 
environmental study in their school curriculum. This indicates 
that it has received favour and appreciation from most of the 
countries. 


ISSUES IN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 


One of the key issues involved in the organisation of the 
curriculum for environmental study pertains to its approach. 
Generally two approaches are used for the curriculum framing 
of this subject. These are the separate approach and the 
integrated approach. Separate approach means dealing the 
environment in separate components whereas in integrated 
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approach the environment is considered an entity which is a 
complete whole in itself. Theoretically educationists believe 
that the integrated approach should be used for curriculum 
making but unfortunately in practice, for organising the 
environmental study curriculum generally the separate 
approach is followed. This process leads to two 
consequences: one is concerned with compartmentalisation 
of the themes, which dissolves the wholeness of the 
knowledge, making environment a part and the second is 
related to increasing the curricular load of the students due to 
introduction of themes which are overlapping in many subjects. 
Sometimes the content of one subject is hardly connected 
with the content of the other. 

Another very important issue is concerned with teaching 
about environment. If taught through the textbook approach 
the whole purpose is defeated. It requires instructional material 
written in such a way that it promotes the understanding of 
teachers as to how to guide students in taking interest in 
natural and social phenomena and of their appreciation. The 
entire traditional approach of chalk and talk needs to be 
replaced with exposure, observation and experience in the 
classroom and out of the class. The activity approach may 
have an edge over the traditional approach as it draws examples 
from the students’ environment relevant to their daily lives. 

Updating the syllabi is yet another issue for environmental 
study. The curriculum must have an expiry date beyond which 
if the same content is transacted in the classrooms the students 
may lag behind with their counterparts in other countries, 
Therefore frontline curriculum areas must be incorporated in 
view of the changes occurring in natural and social 
environments. The curriculum has to be future oriented so as 
to cater to the prospective needs of the children. Natural 
disaster, crisis management, pollution-based diseases, crime, 
TV hazards, changes occurring in seasons and climate 
influencing the nature and level of cold and heat are some of 
the areas which cannot be ignored. Besides the ecosystem, 
the culture and heritage are also the significant components 
of environment and must be made its part and parcel. 

Globalisation is one of the crucial issues before the children 
of the twenty-first century. They have to be made aware that 
how the increasing temperature of globalisation influences 
the deterioration of environmental security. The pros and cons 
of globalisation have to be a part of awareness for the children. 
Therefore, it must find a place in the curriculum. At the same 
time it is difficult to teach about global aspects as the students 
cannot have a perceptible view of distant places on the globe. 
The deterioration in local surroundings can be explained to 
them easily as they can observe a concrete picture as against 
the global scene. 

Another difficulty with environmental study may arise in 
the realm of value development and value classification. The 


students may find conflicting situations with regard to 
individual interest and national interest. Therefore, there is a 
need to blend fundamental ethical values into the school 
curriculum which must be taught as an integral part of subjects, 

Associated to value inculcation is the concept of new 
science. Though current scientific worldview lays emphasis 
on personal pleasure, traditional approach has been that the 
purpose of a person’s life is to perform as a member of group 
or community consciously and effectively. New science has a 
vision of the whole which reiterates this traditional postulate 
only. This vision focusses on the fact that the individual’s life 
should be guided by putting other’s needs at par with one’s 
own. Personal welfare can be secured and achieved only with 
the welfare of the community. The second dimension of new 
science is the paradigm shift regarding some scientific 
concepts. Besides, holism the other concept is that science 
does not provide all the answers. It propagates a new belief 
that time is irreversible, therefore, future events cannot be 
predicted. The new science values diversity and develops the 
understanding that resources are finite and depleting. In this 
context the conservation of natural resources is the sine qua 
non of new science. 

Besides, there is a lot of variety in the environment across 
places. This variety might pose difficulty for the curriculum 
developer to assimilate the facts. The diversity and flexibility 
may appear to be in conflict with the uniform national 
standards. However, regional variations will have to be 
respected in order to satisfy the needs of local environment 
along with some common national norms. 

Environmental study has to respond to the changing needs 
of the rapidly changing world. It has to re-emphasise on 
interdependence of man, society and nature. Its sharp focus 
has to be on the problem of reconciling national development 
with the system of nature. The study of this subject will have 
to facilitate the students to understand the problems prevailing 
in society and think of their solutions. For this the skill of 
learning to learn has to be developed. The most important 
contribution of this subject may be with regard to development 
of a positive attitude towards environment with a sense of 
commitment to preserve it. Children have to realise that they 
are facing problems due to the follies of their predecessors 
and that they should not repeat those mistakes in order to 
save their tomorrow. Keeping this in view the study of 
environment through environment should be the motto of 
modern education. If the children are to be made responsible 
citizens, environmental study has to be a core element at the 
primary level. An understanding is required to be developed 
in them that they as human beings are at the centrestage and 
have the responsibility to protect the environment because 
by protecting the environment they are in fact protecting 
themselves. 
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EQUITY IN EDUCATION 


N.K. Ambasht 


Equity is defined in various ways in different contexts. 
According to the Oxford Advanced Learners Dictionary: ‘In 
finance, it means the value of a company’s shares. In the 
formal usage it is used when everyone is treated equally. It is 
often used as synonym for fairness as in a society where 
justice and equity prevail. In law, it may connote a system of 
` natural justice allowing for a fair judgment in a situation where 
the existing laws are not satisfactory’. The Oxford Reference 
Dictionary defines ‘equity’ as: ‘fairness’, ‘application of 
general principles of justice to correct or supplement the law’, 
‘value of shares/net value of mortgaged property after 
deduction of charges. McGinty and Fish (1993) have attempted 
to explain this term in a variety of ways. They say it is a term 
related to availability and or distribution of resources and 
opportunities. While talking about the student groups, they 
state, “Equity is threatened if student groups become 
characterised in terms of whether they are worth training or 
not’. They further attempt to distinguish between equality 
and equity as: ‘giving the same opportunities, regardless of 
age and condition, in the same race’. Equity demands a more 
subtle approach where opportunities which are different are 
resourced adequately and given the same status. The concept 
of equity demands that the system of financing education 
and training does not discriminate unfairly between ‘high- 
value’ and ‘low-value’ students. 

The Chambers 20th Century Dictionary defines ‘ equity’ 
as ‘right as founded on the laws of nature; moral justice, of 
which laws are imperfect expression; the spirit of justice which 
enables us to interpret laws rightly; fairness; an equitable 
right’. The Oxford English Dictionary defines equity in general 
as ‘the quality of being equal or fair; fairness, impartiality, 
even handed dealing; what is fair and right; something that is 
fair and right’. The Webster’s New World Dictionary (Modern 
Desk Edition) defines it as ‘fairness; impartiality; justice; 
anything that is fair and equitable’. The Dictionary of 
Education defines it as ‘a system of law that affords a remedy 
when there is no complete or adequate remedy at law’. 

For the purposes of this discussion, ‘equity’ may be 
defined as a concern to compensate for the lost opportunities 
by a section of people or individual. If we look to the ‘people’ 
as the end concern of equity, we can classify them into 
categories on the basis of gender, rural-urban, re gion 
(demographic and/or geographical), caste (particularly in the 

Indian context, Scheduled Castes), tribe (particularly the 
Scheduled Tribes) and the disabled and the impaired. 


Let us examine each of these categories on four major 
parameters, viz., philosophy; programmes and schemes 
particularly in the context of access, opportunities, 
participation, achievements;, attitudinal change; 
implementation, change process and miles to go. Further, 
these will be with specific reference to the Indian context unless 
stated otherwise. We would refrain consciously to use 
statistical figures as that would lead to the information being 
dated and would defeat the basic concept of encyclopaedic 
entry. We would concentrate more on trends and theoretical 
concerns. These will further be examined in the areas of 
elementary education, secondary education, tertiary education 
in the context of general education and vocational education. 


GENDER-BASED EQUITY CONCERNS IN EDUCATION 


Equality of sexes as enshrined in the Constitution of India 
and the Charter of Human Rights is at the root of this concern. 
There has been tremendous progress in bringing equity among 
the two sexes. It is recognised at all levels that there cannot 
be any discrimination in education on the grounds of sex. 
Also, there are special reasons for gender equity. The most 
often repeated one is, ‘If you educate a boy you educate a 
single individual, but if you educate a girl, you educate a 
generation’. This, however, is different from derivations from 
the movement for *womenlib'. Education is a tool for 
empowerment and it has been recognised so in the philosophy 
of national development. It is recognised in all government 
policies that no development is possible without education of 
girls/women. Therefore, it may be an instrumentality for the 
liberation of women. It is covered under government s 
intervention. 


Access 


Girl's education and access are closely interlinked. It is often 
said that the low rate of enrolment, particularly after the primary 
stage (Classes IV/V), is because there are no schools with 
upper primary stage in the near vicinity of the home and that 
the girls would not travel long distances for enrolling 1n the 
schools for some specific reasons namely, (i) safety during 
travel; (ii) they have to spend more time in jon 
particularly on foot, and that this time could be at the cost x 
home chores; (iii) the parental attitude that girls have to wor 

at home chores and literacy skills are enough to serve their 


purpose; (iv) deep-rooted custom-bound preference of parents 
for women teachers over male teachers for teaching girls; 
(v) reluctance of parents to enrol girls in schools without 
separate toilet facilities for girls; (vi) reluctance of parents to 
send girls to attend boarding schools in distant towns, 
particularly when they reach puberty. 


Equity Challenges 


In view of these factors a large number of school-going girls 
in rural areas, sparsely populated areas, hilly regions, deep 
forest areas and even those who live in urban slums fail to 
avail existing schooling facilities. In India, concern for equity 
in educational access is thus a critical factor even after over 
50 years of educational planning in the post-Republic period. 

The gender gap in access to education and utilisation of 
educational opportunities is conspicuously observable at 
every level of education. 


Government’s Intervention to Ensure Gender Equity 


Government’s intense sensitivity to this concern for social 
justice to girls/women is evident from the initiatives taken by 
the country through planned educational interventions. A 
number of programmes and schemes have been mounted to 
overcome this problem. The Tenth Five Year Plan of Education 
envisages reducing substantially the ratio of primary schools 
to upper primary schools. It has been pegged at 3:1 
particularly with a view to achieving gender equity. Some 
significant programmes and schemes include; free education 
for girls at all levels of education; free uniforms to girls at the 
elementary stage; free books to girls at the elementary level; 
free mid-day meals (this is for all children at the primary level, 
girls included); special component plan for girls’ education; 
attendance scholarships for girls; protective discrimination 
by states in favour of women/girls’ education through special 
programmes and schemes; recognition of education of girls 
as a non-negotiable area in the Ninth Five Year Plan; interface 
between governmental and non-governmental organisations 
for sustenance of the initiatives towards promotion of girls’ 
education; integration of gender perspective into educational 
planning process with a focus on empowerment of girl child 
and that of women; recruitment of women teachers; provision 
of facilities in terms of separate primary and upper primary 
schools for girls; child care facilities in schools; regular 
enrolment drives at state, district and sub-district levels; 
provision of part-time educational delivery system through 
opening non-formal education centres, special models of 
Alternative Schooling (AS) exclusively for girls, namely 
Angana Vidyalayas, Bal Vidyalayas, Bal Shalas, AS-cum-Early 
Childhood Care and Education Centres (ECCEs) in areas 
unserved by schools; capacity building of women’s 
organisations for strengthening the movement of gender equity 
in education; and widening access to educational delivery 
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system through open learning and distance modes of National 
Open School (NOS) and State Open Schools (SOSs). 

These are also included in the Post-Dakar initiatives for 
Education For All (EFA) that hold promise towards realising 
the resolve of gender equity. 


Equity in Utilisation of Educational Opportunities for 
Participation of Girls and Their Achievement 


The emerging educational scenario is indicative of the level of 
utilisation of ities, participation and achievement of 
girls at different stages of school education. Some trends with 
regard to growth of enrolment of boys and girls at primary and 
upper primary levels indicate: significant progress in enrolment 
of both boys and girls at the primary as well as upper primary 
levels; progress more impressive at the upper primary levels; 
considerable increase in the percentage share of girls to total 
enrolment both at the primary and upper primary levels; lower 
share of girls to total enrolment at the upper primary level; 
decrease in the boys-girls differential in Gross Enrolment Ratio 
(GER) at the primary and upper primary levels (from 22 and 
25 per cent in 1990-91 to 19 and 17 percentage points in 
1999-2000); less number of pre-mature withdrawal of girls 
from schools or dropout of girls at primary level (42.28 per 
cent) in 1999-2000 and higher dropout rate of girls at upper 
primary level (60.09 per cent) during 1999-2002; and the 
positive development in girls’ education indicate a positive 
trend at the primary level in terms of enrolment ratio of boys 
and girls and less occurrence of dropout phenomenon. 


Achievement and Transition Rate from Primary to Upper 
Primary Level 


The levels of achievement and transition rate of girls at the 
primary and upper primary levels do reflect the extent of 
realisation of the objectives of equity, equality and quality in 
educational endeavours. 

The obtainable position in the country on the above 
mentioned aspects reveal progress. Some" regional-level 
disparities are no doubt discernible in the overall profile of the 
country, but the general trend shows improvement on both 
the counts. 

Over the last few decades there have been increase in the 
level of achievement and transition rate of girls from one stage 
to the other, especially, at the elementary stage (Classes I to 
VIII). Recent studies conducted between 1900 and 2001 bring 
out the improvement in the achievement levels of girls and 
their upward mobility from primary to upper primary stage of 
education. Undoubtedly these are the outcomes from 
educational interventions with a focus on the girl child. Two 
studies, conducted in 1997 and in 2001, under the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) indicate improvement 
in the overall performance of girls at the primary level. In 
some districts, girls have an edge over boys in language and 
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environmental studies. In the subjects of language and 
mathematics the differences in the achievements of gender 
groups have reduced to less than 55. The transition rate from 
lower primary to upper primary level shows significant 
improvement over the years. Sex differential in the transition 
rate has decreased from 12.72 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The findings of one of the recent national-level studies 
conducted in 75 DPEP districts do point to success achieved 
with respect to the participation of girls in educational process 
as relatively satisfactory in most of the districts. 


Scenario of Girts’ Education at the Secondary and Senior 
Secondary Levels 


The educational scenario at the elementary level points to 
some significant developments with regard to the issues of 
equity and equality of educational opportunities. But the 
situation at the post-elementary level presents a somewhat 
low profile. The issue of equity appears more crucial at the 
secondary and senior secondary stages. 

The profile of educational access at secondary and senior 
secondary levels points to the aspects of: increase in terms of 
access facilities by opening of more number of schools at 
unserved areas, boarding schools, provision of hostel 
facilities; wider coverage of target group (15 years and above) 
due to entry of graduates from elementary level and other 
equivalent delivery modes—open schooling, specially 
designed condensed courses for girls and the like; provision 
of financial assistance to girl students; and opening of 
Navodaya Vidyalayas and spread of Central Schools in 
different parts of the country. Navodaya Vidyalayas were set 
up at the district level in order to make available quality 
education to identified gifted talent from rural areas. Education 
in these schools is free, including boarding and lodging. These 
schools also have provision for girls and SC/ST students. 


Utilisation of Educational Facilities by Girl Students 


The utilisation of educational facilities by girl students 
presents a rather discouraging picture. These are: (a) gender 
disparity in enrolment; (b) attendance; (c) dropout 
phenomenon and; (d) achievement. The findings indicate wide 
disparity in the enrolment of boys and girls at classes IX and 
X, the former being 61 per cent and that of latter a little above 
39 per cent; high dropout phenomenon among girls in classes 
IX and X; very high percentage of non-enrolled girls in 148 
low literacy districts of India; low enrolment of girls coupled 
with poor attendance leading to early withdrawals of girls 
from schools; and long distance of schools from girl students" 
homes, social insecurity shortage of women teachers, poor 
academic support result in low progress of girl students. 

In the face of trying social situations and compulsions of 
life, a large number of girls cannot continue their studies after 
the elementary stage of education. 


Gender Equity-based Programmes of National O 
(NOS) " 


NOS, through Open Learning and Distance Education delivwe 
processes, has mounted a number of programmes in thi 
direction. It runs courses for out-of-schoo! girls and 
as well as for other categories of employed personnel who 
desirous of completing the ten-year/secondary-level 
school course and higher general and vocational seco 
education course. The NOS also conducts a œ 
adolescent girls and adult women named the Paripuma 
course, which covers a vast areas of women's empo 
to include legal literacy, health, nutrition, general 
and others. This basically is a comprehensive p 
directed towards gender equity. It generates awareness 
girls/women, creating an urge for equity measures. The: 
has worked out a course equivalent to classes IIl and 
enable the neo-literate to attain primary-level co 
Further, girls and women can take up the middle and seco 
school examinations of the state boards as pri vate ci 
Nine states have already started SOSs and girls are uti 
these opportunities. cm 
sal 
EQUITY CONCERNS PERTAINING TO RURAL- — 
URBAN DISPARITY IN ACCESS TO EDUCATION — 


Ld 


p^ 


Mahatma Gandhi echoed India's spirit of consciou 
the village reconstruction through educational inte 
when he said ‘Just as the whole universe is contained 
self, so is India contained in the villages .... If the vil 
perished, India would perish, too. It would be no more Inc 
A handful of cities did not make India’. The National Po 
of Education, 1986, updated in 1992, also accords 
priority to the principle of equity in matters of pro 
educational access to rural population for reducing the exi 
rural-urban disparity in the educational developments. 1. 
concern is shared at all levels from grassroot functi 
educational planners. This perspective of rural orientation to. 
educational planning is manifested in the country’s 
towards the 73rd Amendment of the Constitution and 
implementation through Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIS) 
Emphasis on educational planning at the local level and the 
entire philosophy of the recently launched Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (SSA), the innovative programmes of Lok Jumbis 
Bihar Education Project, UP Basic Primary Educ 
Programme, District Primary Education Programme (DPE), a0 
have their focus on decentralised planning process and maxim! 
involvement of local community as important pannis: 
components. It is being sharply discussed that rural-Urbs 
differential is basically due to regional inequalities with regaf 
to provision of inputs and management of rural schoo! 
Educational planning must be based on lifestyle and socio 
economic ethos of the region. The participation of Panchay: 
in education (primary, secondary, vocational, and adu 


coe noe pal hinaaro; trough comtitotucmal sendet s 
irg mabat to retos narai- ordun despuriy 


Progr arnesses amd Activities for Reducing Lasbudaemcens im tar 
} hia stoma Development in L risa and Rural Ares 


\ umher of programmes and activities have boen adopted 
(oc apalung UNe aha atonal opportunities to rural population 
s per their requirements and needs. The main focus of these 
programmes i lo emphasise functional decentralisation of 
csponsibilities down to the school level to ensure active 
community participation; entrust the respoasibility of 
cdocational development in the rural areas oa Village 
Lc ation Committees (VECs) formed under PRI; encourage 
states to share accountability in rural arcas by involving NOOn, 
trachers, social activists, Mahila Mandels, ctc; strengthen 
educational planning and management mechanism at the 
national, state, district and sub-district levels; make habitation 
the lowest umt for planning; emphasise on local relevance is 
planning and management; focus on quality and relevance; 
focus on empowerment at appropriate levels; mobilise active 
involvement of women's participation at village and school 
‘evel to strengthen mapping and micro-planaing processes; 
make networking of institutions effective; deploy local women 
teachers in the schools/non-formal centres; capacity building 
of teachers for effective transaction of classroom activities; 
enhance curriculum relevance with respect to learners’ needs 
and aspiravons; link rural educational programme with other 
developmental and welfare services, like health, nutrition. child 
care and total development of the learners; and enhance social 
relevance of education. 


Equity in Opportunities for Participation and 
Achievements of Rural Children 


In view of the above programmes the rural children are now 
provided with improved educational opportunities both in 
terms of quantity and quality. 

More than 83.8 per cent habitations are now having primary 
schools/sections within or at a walking distance of 1 km. The 


alternative schooling modalities and open schooling delivery 
system. Back-to-school, short- and long-term residential camp 
modes, Prahar Pathshalas and working children's schools 
have made it possible for rural children to participate in 
educational activities available at their doorsteps. The 


upward mobility of learners of the rural schools from one level 
to the next stage of education are far from satisfactory. Many 
of the boys and specially girls discontinue their studies due 
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wm lg of peopwe emseonsrunut cierran uc uc ced or af Mowe 
The dumis of mångas Emde for don cme of Gar eager 
factors Dye Armate amd stn ation Tas dtar arc ade 
mangre Mior armut phameeng oe Me Benes of me ut ae 
feedback ts mreded to beesk the rural ortus divide in 
edi atom 


Visibonespiey of Kgicenad hapit be ther Spread of E chan ation 


The conamtry 's peborit) in manileri is st: Comstitetsomal reuolve 
to provide educatsomal fasilsties to each amd every imdevidioal 
irrespective of sex, cate, creed, place of berth amd socio- 
Ccomomuc background of parents The bac oremtation of 
planned educational intervention i» to dispel ali kinds of 
disscrimimatop that are at the root caue of negsomal cnfulamcoes 
in the enrolment, retestos. participation and achievement 
bevels of millios of boys and giris who are availing shooting 
facilities. There are factors which impinge oe the curriculum 
that is followed For imtance, education, as it i. i peared to 
producing ‘office workers. Thus the rural people do mot find 
relevant to their immediate need. Curricular reform imchading 
vocationalisation of education have, therefore, become the 
Cornerstone of all educational endeavours at enunciated 
eloquently in the National Policy of Education (1986) and its 
Plan of Action (1992). Concern is also expressed with regard 
to those who are availing various alternative educational 
delivery systerm or those who are pot in a position to attend 
any kind of educational programmes whether of formalinos. 
formal. of alternative and open schooling systems. There are 
conscious efforts to combine equity ive with that of equality 
and quality assurance concerns. The diagnostic and 
situational analyus of educational developments in various 
parts of the country have made it posible to critically analyse 
the ncgative factors of deprivation and inequality faced by 
children from SC/ST communities. 

The main thrust in educational planning of the last three 
decades is on the habitations with high concentration of 


and arcas having linguistic minorities. 
A number of initiatives have been launched to tackle the 


problems emerging from unfavourable land structure—the 
thick forest areas, high mountains and hilly areas, vast patchs 
of desert areas and small rivulets that hinder participation in 


majority of them are in rural areas, their concem from that 
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perspective is also covered. There is commitment on the part 
of the government to fully translate into action Article 46 of 
the Constitution that envisages that the state shall promote 
with special care the educational interests of the weaker 
sections of the people and in particular of the Schedule Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. Articles 330, 332, 335, 
338 to 342 and the entire Fifth and Sixth Schedules of the 
Constitution deal with special provisions for implementation 
of the objectives set forth in Article 46. 


Programmes and Incentive Schemes 


In the area of education, development schemes based on the 
principles of positive discrimination have specially focussed 
on improving enrolment and retention of girls. Central and 
state governments initiated a number of incentive schemes to 
reduce the inequities for opening of full-time schools in areas 
having concentration of ST/SC communities. Some of the 
significant programmes/schemes are: special educational 
development programme for girls belonging to SCs and STs 
of very low literacy levels; grant-in-aid to voluntary agencies 
to promote education among them; exemption from tuition 
fees and examination fees for SC/ST students; pre-matric and 
post-matric scholarship to them; reservation of 15 per cent of 
the seats in the Central Schools for SC and 7.5 per cent for ST 
children of transferable government employees; provision of 
schools, non-formal education centres and alternative 
schooling centres; ashram schools and hostels for ST/SC 
students; integration of academic courses with vocational 
components, technical education and life-skill oriented 
programmes; implementation of area-specific integrated 
planning process; curriculum reorientation to enhance its 
relevance and functionality; recurrent training of local-level 
personnel for effective handling of classroom transactional 
process; promotion of local-level initiatives and leadership; 
insistence on quality assurance through promotion of local 
environmental situations, local language and development of 
local specific materials; identification of minimum levels of 
learning in the context of learning set-up and context within 
the national-level curriculum framework and specially the 10 
core components; and sensitisation of the local-level 
functionaries. : 


Equity in Utilisation of Opportunities for Participation and 
Achievement of SC/ST Students 


Some of the recent studies conducted under the DPEP 
programme have brought into focus a number of gains 
resulting from the recent educational interventions. These 
findings indicate that a good number of formal schools and 
alternative schooling facilities have come up in the unserved 
and unreached areas; the enrolment and retention of children 
from SC/ST communities in formal schools as well as in 


alternative schools have improved considerably; the 
participation of SC/ST girls has increased considerably; there 
is some increase in the achievement level of SC/ST students; 
the dropout phenomenon among SC/ST students has slightly 
reduced; there is greater awakening among SC/ST communities 
in favour of education; there are significant changes with 
regard to their mindset; and greater cooperation and help are 
coming forth from these communities. 

In spite of these positive trends, children from SC/ST 
communities continue to remain the most disadvantaged 
people in matters of retention, participation and achievement. 
The dropout phenomenon continues to be closely linked with 
the life of students from SC/ST communities. Even those who 
join school become irregular in attendance and discontinue 
their studies due to compulsions of life. 

In view of the above a number of interventions like 
engagement of community organisers from SC/ST communities 
with focus on schooling needs of children from specific 
households; special teaching support as per need; ensuring 
ownership and management of school by SC/ST communities; 
training programmes for promoting motivation for schooling; 
provision of alternative schooling facilities in unserved 
habitations and for other out-of-school children; using 
educated persons available in the community as teachers/ 
instructors; monitoring of attendance, retention and 
achievement of children from weaker sections; and providing 
context-specific interventions in the form of a hostel, an 
incentive or a special facility as required, have been envisaged 
under SSA. 


EQUITY CONCERN PERTAINING TO EDUCATION OF 
PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED GROUP (CHILDREN 
WITH DISABILITIES) . 


In the Indian context equity reflects the spirit of envisaging 
education as a fundamental right of every child with disability. 
There is growing sensitivity to educate them in the normal 
classroom set-up so that these children grow up as normal 
human beings along with other children of the class. All 
educational policies of the country highlight the need for 
equalisation of educational opportunities for the children with 
disabilities with the non-disabled children. The National Policy 
of Education, 1986, advocates the approach of providing 
integrated education for the mildly handicapped and special 
education for the severely handicapped children to prepare 
them for normal growth and enable them to face life with 
courage and confidence. : 
As per United Nations estimates about 20 million Indian 
children between the age of 6-14 years are disabled. 
According to the Sixth All India Educational Survey of 
Education, 8,633 visually disabled children are enrolled n 
integrated education programmes. Another 30,000 children 
with visual impairment are being taken care of by ee 
schools. The equity issue becomes sharper as the number 0 


beneficiaries comes to a meagre figure of 40,000 (1 per cent) of 
the 4.01 million persons with visual impairment. 


Access 


The Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, Protection 
of Rights and Full Participation) Act, 1995, has set the goal to 
make provisions to enhance the accessibility of children with 
disabilities in schools as well as in special institutions through 
suitable restructuring of school curriculum, upgradation of 
the competencies of school teachers, preparation of suitable 
teaching-learning materials, development of new assertive 
devices and teaching aids. It also envisages widening access 
to education through provision of non-formal education and 
open schooling system. This act devotes one full chapter to 
education. 


Schemes and Programmes 


Currently a number of schemes and programmes for 
implementation, coordination and overseeing the programme 
are in operation at the national and state levels; various 
organisations provide meaningful services to deliver 
programmes for education, rehabilitation, consultant's services 
and social security. Local-level committees set-up in all the 
districts of the country add to the component of local 
specificity in the programmes of disabled children. 

The facilities extended to the disabled learners include 
scholarship to the disabled children from class IX onwards 
for a maximum period of six years after class XII; free 
studentship; free transport; provision of educational material 
at a nominal rate; assistance for purchase or fitting of aids/ 
appliances; free travel by train and other vehicles; provision 
of capital cost for purchase of rickshaw for free use of these 
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children to rural schools with a minimum of 10 handicapped 
children; reservation of seats in all types of educational 
institutions; and provision of vocational courses and life-skill 
oriented programmes. : 

In the tenth plan a number of steps are proposed for 
augmentation of resource support to ensure equity, equality 
and quality issues in the context of education of disabled 
children. These are: micro-level planning exercise on the basis 
of household survey of the disabled children; identification 
of learning needs of different categories of physically 
challenged groups and their suitable placement at different 
educational institutions; strengthening resource support 
system through close involvement of voluntary organisations 
working for different categories of disabled children; special 
in-service training to teachers of schools of the disabled 
children; separate schools for severely handicapped children; 
and appointment of special teachers for mildly handicapped 
children. . 

The overall efforts towards responding to equity issue in 
relation to education of disabled children emphasise the inclusive 
schooling approach. The main focus of this approach is creating 
effective classrooms where educational needs of all children are 
attended to irrespective of ability or disability. 


Equity in Utilisation of Educational Opportunities for 
Participation and Achievement of Disabled Children 


The educational scenario of the country distinctly points to 
positive response of parents of disabled learners as well as 
that of learners themselves towards the programmes and 
activities that are obtainable in the field. The enrolment of 
disabled children in various schooling programmes is an 
indication of this fact. 


Table 1 
Enrolment of Disabled Children in Schools under Integrated Educational Programme (Upper Primary Level) 


Management 


Rural Government 
Non-Government 264 
Total 797 
Urban | Government 
Non-Government 


Total 


Government 
Non-Government 
Total 


Dpe of. oe aoa 


6,734 369 
1,582 67 a 


8,316 


Note: Govt. = Govt.+Local Body; Non-Govt. = Pvt. Aided+Pvt. Unaided. 
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The Sixth All India Educational Survey (July, 1998) reported 
the enrolment status of different categories of disabled 
children as in Table 1. 

Table 2 provides information about enrolment position of 
disabled children at secondary and senior secondary levels. 

The trend in the education of disabled children reveals that a 
good beginning has been made in this direction. Different 

categories of disabled children are availing the opportunities 
provided to them by government and non-government organi- 
sations. At upper primary and senior secondary level the enrol- 
ment is highest among orthopaedically handicapped children. 

A good number of participatory and technology-based 
transactional methodologies are used for eliciting active 
involvement of learners in the teaching-learning process. The 
classroom environment points to active involvement of learners 
in vocational and cultural activities. Due to lack of proper 
counselling programmes and communication gap, much remains 
to be done for proper utilisation of the available facilities. 

In this context the initiatives taken by the National Open 
School, New Delhi through its Open Learning and Distant 
Education programmes hold great promise towards meeting 
the challenges of equity and equality, for the simple reason 
that flexibility in educational transactional methodology is 
suited to their individual needs and allows freedom to choose 
subjects, take examination by parts, etc. NOS has established 
Special Accredited Institutions for Education of the 
Disadvantaged (SAIED) children. The SAIED deals with the 
disabled and disadvantaged groups of children with special 
provision and learning support at these institutions. A good 
number of government, non-government and special 
organisations working in the country are identified from 
different states of India to cover the disadvantaged groups of 
persons. Provisions for academic as well as vocational courses 
are available at the SAIED. 


There are a number of agencies in education and welfare 
sectors which are working in tandem in this area. Mention 
may be made of NCERT, NOS, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), National Institute of Visually 
Handicapped, National Institute of Hearing and Speech 
Therapy, Thakur Prasad Institute of Mentally Retarded, Spastic 
Society of India and many other NGOs. The programmes at 
times exhibit lose coordination and cooperation between 
different ministries. As far as education is concerned, a school 
of thought exists which advocates that this sector, as well as 
education of tribals, should be transferred to MHRD. 


EQUITY IN BASIC EDUCATION THROUGH OPEN 
LEARNING AND DISTANCE EDUCATION 


The NOS along with the nine SOSs have made some significant 
interventions in taking education to the ‘unreached’, the 
marginalised and disadvantaged groups of population. It is 
making concerted efforts to reduce disparities in access to 
education, especially in respect of girls and disadvantaged 
groups, leading to democratisation of education. In view of 
this concern for equity and equality of education for the 
masses without losing quality, the NOS has taken a fresh 
initiative of launching the Open Basic Education (OBE) in all 
parts of the country so that the fruits of education through 
various programmes reach out to prioritised client groups 
which include school dropouts and marginalised groups such 
as rural youth, urban poor, girls and women, SC/ST, backward 
classes, handicapped and ex-servicemen. 


Programmes and Courses Offered 


In the pursuit of reaching the unreached, the OBE programme 
covers three levels of education, namely: (i) Preparatory (A); 


(ii) Primary (B); (iii) Elementary (C). 


Table 2 
Enrolment of Disabled Children in Schools under Integrated Educational Programme 
(Secondary and Senior Secondary Levels) 


Area 


Note: Govt. = Govt.+Local Body; Non-Govt. = Pvt. Aided+Pvt, Unaided. 


Type of Disability 

Visually Hearing Orthopaedically Mentally Others Total 

Impaird Impaird Handicapped Retarded 
Government 290 200 5.346 585 6,558 
Non-Government 428 213 2,710 1,283 4,699 
Total 718 413 8,056 1,868 11,257 
Government 473 3,416 542 5108 
Non-Government 319 3,144 376 571 
Total 792 6,560 918 5,679 
Government 673 8,762 232 1,127 11,666 
Non-Government 5,854 441 1,854 10,036 
Total 14,616 673 2,981 21,702 


These are equivalent to classes III, V and VIII of formal 
schools. NOS provides courses through its programmes of 
OBE. There are two components of the Basic Education 
Programme, namely Open Basic (OBE- 
E) and Open Basic Education for Adults (OBE-A). The central 
theme of OBE-A is ‘Good Parenting’. OBE programme offers 
both academic and vocational courses. A number of pre- 
vocational courses will be mounted under OBE programme in 
the near future. 


Equity in Utilisation of Opportunities for Participation and 
Achievement of Boys and Girls 


The NOS serves its target group through a large network of 
study centres spread all over the country. These are located 
at NOS-accredited institutions. In all, OBE-E programme covers 
approximately 5,00,000 boys and girls. NOS proposes to cover 
in the Tenth Plan about 1,00,00,000 adult learners through its 
OBE-A programme. 


Equity Concerns in Distance Education 


In recent times Distance Education Mode has been quite useful 
in India towards meeting the challenges of reaching the 
unreached. The intervention has specially helped to upgrade 
the competencies of instructors and facilitators, content 
enrichment of learners at the elementary stage and adult 
learners in getting exposure about the new developments and 
challenges that are taking place every now and then. But the 
ground-level realities surface twofold concerns of equity and 
equality in the wider adoption of IT-based programmes. The 
challenges before the delivery of the Basic Education through 
Distance Mode relate to: (i) availability of affordable 
infrastructure in the remote areas; (ii) provision of necessary 
infrastructure for proper utilisation of information, 
communication and technology; (iii) establishment and 
management of support structures in remote communities; 
(iv) designing supplementary learning/teaching materials; 
(v) creation of necessary support structures for live interaction 
with the learners attending the programme regularly from their 
own location, at their own convenient time; and (vi) difficulties 
faced by the adult learners in attending the programmes on 
pre-scheduled dates and timing. 


EQUITY ISSUES IN LITERACY PROGRAMME—THE 
CONCERNS OF ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMME 


Philosophy of Equity Concerns in Adult Education 


One of the critical concerns of the country is the presence of 
over 30 per cent of the world’s illiterate population in India. 
The share of female illiterate population constitute over 50 per 
cent of the world’s total illiterate population. There is intense 
Sensitivity about this, This issue is intimately connected with 
the concerns of equity in access to education and provision 
of social justice, irrespective of any kind of regional, rural, 
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urban and male-female disparity in literacy. India shares the 
global concern regarding close linkage between literacy 
empowerment with different kinds of developments in the 
social sectors, namely health, sanitation, nutrition, infant 
participation of the masses in striving for the improvement of 
quality of life of individuals in particular and society at large. 

Owing to these concerns there is constant striving for 
evolving alternative strategies for total annihilation of illiteracy 


regional levels of literacy. The equity issue has the focus on 
bringing sustainable change in the knowledge, information, 
competencies and attitudinal aspects of all sections of 
population. The National Literacy Mission (NLM) emerged in 
India in response to translating into action this vision of literacy 
as a powerful instrument for development of human resources. 
Programmes and Activities of NLM 


NLM was established in India in 1988 with a mission to evolve 
policies, strategies and programmes of adult literacy through 
State Literacy Missions and State Resource Centres. The 
three major programmes of NLM focus on the equity issue in 
a longer context of life-long and continuing education 
programmes. With this goal in view it has launched three 
massive programmes of (i) Total Literacy; (ii) Post-Literacy; 
and (iii) Continuing Education Programmes. The first stage of 
Total Literacy aims at empowering male and female population 
in the age-group 15 to 35 with functional literacy skills and life 
skills. In the second phase of Post-Literacy Programmes (PLP) 
there is emphasis on reinforcement of literacy skills attained 
through the first phase and development of vocational skills. 
The programmes are directed at consolidation, remediation 
and skill upgradation. The content emphasises more on the 
social sectors of health, nutrition, sanitation, mother and child 
care and population and development education. The third 
programme refers to continuing education programme. It is at 
this stage that there is a shift in the programme to go beyond 
literacy and provide programmes of Jan Chetna Kendras (rural 
literacy and resource centres) that combine academic activities 
with vocational activities related to local occupations, physical, 
cultural and other recreational activities. The programmes 
and activities are designed in a way to expose the learners to 
the entrepreneurial, income-generating and social-action 
oriented activities. It is at the stage of continuing education 
programme that the equity issue is integrated with equality 
and quality concerns. The Continuing Education Centres 
(CECs) and Nodal Continuing Education Centres (NCECs) offer 
specific, need-based opportunities for basic literacy, upscaling 
of literacy skills, pursuit of alternative education delivery 
modes and promotion of social and occupational development. 
Empowered with literacy and social skills the learners get 
opportunities to continue with their studies as per their special 
areas of interest. 
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The NLM has promoted people’s movement with 
community as the most vital force for planning and monitoring 
of literacy programmes. All these have abiding impact on 
promotion of equity in society and initiating a breakthrough 
in reducing the gap between male-female, rural-urban and 
regional level differentials in literacy. 

EQUITY IN UTILISATION OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PARTICIPATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The sustained action on the part of NLM, State Literacy 
Missions and Janshiksha Sansthan have made significant 
strides in realising the goals of literacy programmes. Some of 
the highlights of these efforts indicate that: the literacy rate 
has increased to 65.38 per cent of which the percentages of 
male and female literacy are 75.85 and 54.16 respectively; 
illiteracy has decreased by 31.9 million; the differential in male- 
female literacy rates has reduced in 2001 to 21.7 per cent as 
against a differential of 24.84 per cent in 1991; over three- 
fourths of the male population and over half of the female 
population is literate; and in all the states there is perceptible 
improvement in both male and female literacy rates. 

The most significant contribution of literacy programmes 
are observable with regard to: (i) women empowerment; 
(ii) wider participation of women/girls in education; (iii) gender 
sensitivity; (iv) promotion of social cause; (v) more initiatives 
for education of deprived section of the community—the SC/ 
ST, OBC, minority groups and the vulnerable groups of street 
and working children. All these have culminated in formulation 
and translation of welfare schemes addressed to the special 
needs of street children, physically disabled children and 
children from SC/ST/minority communities. (Education For 
All Development Since Dakar, India Country Paper, Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, Department of Elementary 
Education and Literacy, Government of India, 2001.) 


MILES TO GO: FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
A synoptic view of the educational developments in the 


country over the past two decades reveals unprecedented 
improvement in equity coupled with equality and quality in 
education at all levels. However, the ground-level realities, 
when reviewed in specific context, only bring out the hard 
fact that we have miles to go. Even if the schools are open, 
the experience has been that dropout cannot be totally 
plugged out because of various socio-economic factors. The 
93rd Constitutional Amendment envisaging free and 
compulsory education to each and every student calls for 
wider provision of alternative modes to educational delivery 
process. In spite of all these efforts, millions of children in the 
country are not in a position to attend schools up to the 
secondary level. 

The equity concern is reflected in the government's 
determination to universalise secondary education by 2020. 
This entails equity in education extending beyond the 
elementary stage. 

In the search for alternative viable strategies for reaching 
the unreached, the open schooling delivery mode seems to be 
an inevitable necessity to achieve the goals of elementary 
and secondary education. Strengthening of Open Basic 
Education with a mix of formal, non-formal, alternative 
schooling and distance mode of education seems to be the 
likely answer in facing the concerns of equity and equality in 
education. 

The other areas where due emphasis needs to be given are: 
decentralisation of curriculum to ensure specific relevance to 
cultural components of disadvantaged communities; 
integration of National Literacy Programme with school-sector 
and social-sector programmes adopting a holistic approach; 
gender sensitisation at all levels of education with community 
people owing the major responsibility; and forging networking 
between government, non-government and welfare 
organisations for strengthening resource support at all levels 
towards realising the country’s resolve, commitment and 
aspirations of reaching the unreached. 
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EVALUATION d 


Mamta Agrawal 


Evaluation is a part of life. Even in small things like which 
dress to wear for work, what gift to buy or when to cross the 
road, evaluation has to be made. In education, evaluation is 
all the more important because only through evaluation can a 
teacher judge the growth and development of students, the 
changes taking place in their behaviour, the progress they are 
making in the class and also the effectiveness of his/her own 
teaching in the class. Thus, evaluation has been an integral 
part of any teaching and learning situation since time 
: ial 

Traditionally evaluation served the purpose of monitoring 
learning, grading, selecting and certifying. In ancient India 
education was imparted orally and the students memorised 
texts. The knowledge was thus transmitted from one generation 
to another. The schools which were known as Gurukulas were 
actually the teachers' homes where the students came to stay 
and learn under the eye of the teacher. In such a situation, the 
learning was monitored by the teacher continuously. No lesson 
started till the old one was thoroughly mastered. (Mitra, 1967). 
This reveals that the concepts of diagnosis, remediation and 
mastery-learning were in practice even at that time. The pupils 
were graded according to the number of errors they committed 
while reciting sacred texts. The pupil with one single error was 
designated as Aiknyika. Similar kinds of epithets were used to 
describe pupils with 12, 13 or 14 lapses. (Mukerjee, 1958). The 
pupils were thus ranked in order of merit on the basis of oral 
examination. 

Evidence of evaluation has been found in other civilisations 
as well. The Chinese, as early as 200 Bc, used tests for selecting 
their civil servants. Socrates in 400 Bc used a teaching-learning 
strategy which can be described as oral achievement testing 
for helping the learner to clarify issues and to broaden his 
knowledge. Doctors were certified on the basis of oral 
examination in medieval universities, and reference is made to 
such examinations at the University of Bologne as early as 
the twelfth century (Lewy, 1981). 

Today, evaluation goes far beyond classifying, certify- 
ing and selecting pupils. It provides feedback regarding 
the effectiveness of course content and classroom processes, 
the growth and development of individual learners besides 
the appropriateness of evaluation procedures employed. 


MEANING OF EVALUATION 


The word ‘evaluation’ has a different meaning for different 


people. It is often confused with the term *measurement. 
Therefore many a time teachers who give a test to the students — 
say that they are evaluating the achievement of the students, 
Others think that a systematic way of looking into important 
matters is evaluation. At some places, evaluation is used asa 
term for those methods which are used for appraising the 
students’ behaviour, e.g. checklists, rating scales, etc. But — 
evaluation is not just this. It is a more comprehensive term 
which includes both qualitative and quantitative description 
of the pupil behaviour and in addition makes value judgement. 
regarding the desirability of the behaviour. Gronlund (1965) — 
has indicated this relationship in the following equations: 


Evaluation = quantitative description of pupils - 
(measurement) + value judgement 
qualitative description of pupils (non- 

measurement) + value judgement Í 


Evaluation — 


Thus, evaluation may not be based on measurement alone - 
but go beyond the simple quantitative score. For example, ifa 
child gets 60 per cent marks in English language test, it alone — 
does not tell us whether his achievement is satisfactory £r 
not. It is only when we compare this mark of 60 per cent with 
the marks obtained by other children in the class or with certain 
criteria laid down in advance, or with the child’s own marks in 
previous tests, that we are able to judge or evaluate whether — 
his achievement in English is satisfactory or not. Thus, à 
student’s achievement may be viewed at three different levels: 


how the student is progressing 
with reference to himself/herself. 4 
how the student is progressing 
with reference to the criteria set 
by the teacher. ; 

how the student is progressing — 
with reference to his/her peer E 


group. 


Evaluation has been defined by various educationists in 3 
different ways. Tyler (1950) defined evaluation as ‘a systematic j 
process of determining the extent to which educational 
objectives are achieved by pupils', which indicates that 
evaluation is a systematic process. However, this omits the i 
casual, informal or uncontrolled observation of the pupils. 
The definition also implies that objectives of education have | 


D 


1. Self-referenced - 


2. Criterion-referenced - 


3.Norm-referenced = - 


been identified in advance. Without predetermined objectives, 
it is not possible to judge the progress, growth and 
development of students. 

Another well-known definition provided by Cronback 
(1963), Stufflebeam (1969) and Alkin (1969) emphasises that 
evaluation provides information for decision making. 

In recent years researchers like Scriven (1967), Eisner (1979), 
and House ( 1980) have a general consensus that evaluation is 
the assessment of merit or worth whereas others like Stake 
(1967) and Guba and Lincoln (1981) are of the view that it is an 
activity comprising both description and judgement. 

Thus evaluation is a systematic process of collecting 
evidences about students’ achievements or development, on 
the basis of teaching methods on which judgements are 
formed and decisions are made. It has the following three 


components: 


e Information gathering; 
e Information processing; and 
e Judgement forming and decision making. 


Evaluation is not always the end of a course. We not only 
want to know whethera student has developed a certain ability 
stated in the educational objectives or not but we also need to 
know about the progress during the course of teaching and 
learning. Thus, it is a continuous process. 


TYPES OF EVALUATION 


Specifically there are three types of evaluation used in the 
classroom. These are summative evaluation, formative 
evaluation and diagnostic evaluation. 

Summative Evaluation is the commonly known type of 
evaluation. It comes at the end of the term, course or programme 
of teaching. It involves a formal testing of pupil's achievement. 
The purpose of this kind of evaluation is to grade, rank, classify, 
compare and promote the pupils. It is also used for the purpose 
of certification. Summative evaluation is also used for selecting 
students for scholarships or for admission to particular 
courses. Prediction regarding the success of students in their 
future endeavours can also be made on its basis. 

Formative Evaluation on the other hand is inbuilt within 
the process of teaching and learning. It is done during the 
course of instruction with a view of improving students’ 
learning. The purpose of this evaluation is to provide feedback 
regarding the students’ progress by finding out the learning 
gaps and the weak points. The teacher can then organise 
remedial programmes for them. 

Formative evaluation also provides the teacher feedback 
regarding the efficiency of the teaching methods so that the 
teaching can be improved. It can also provide clues to the 
effectiveness of the course content. Such information is useful 
in judging the appropriateness and feasibility of the 
predetermined objectives of the course. 
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Formative evaluation is done continuously throughout the 
course period. It can be done by means of unit tests which 
can be given after teaching cach unit, informal class tests, 
assignments and other classroom activities. Unlike summative 
evaluation which is formal in nature formative evaluation is 
informal and can be undertaken by using multiple techniques 
like observation, oral tests, written tests, etc. 

Diagnostic Evaluation is another kind of evaluation which 
is more closely related to formative than summative evaluation. 
In fact it is to be carried out along with formative evaluation in 
the class. Sometimes, even summative evaluation may be used 
for diagnostic purposes. 

The main purpose of diagnostic evaluation is to find out 
the underlying cause of weaknesses in a student's learning, 
but it is needed even prior to instruction in order to place the 
student properly by looking at his level of achievement. Thus, 
diagnostic evaluation provides a starting point to carry out 
the instruction. 

Diagnostic evaluation is important for classroom teaching 
for a number of reasons. Firstly, it is relevant to know the 
entry behaviour of the students, i.e. whether they are ready to 
learn or they have the basic skills and information required for 
continuing the new learning. Secondly, it helps in knowing 
the level to which the students already have learnt a particular 
unit. After knowing the level, the teacher can decide whether 
the instruction he/she is going to impart will turn out to be 
mere repetition, or will be advance knowledge. It is important 
to know this as advance learning may prove to be interesting 
for the students whereas repetition may distract them, causing 
indiscipline in class. 

Thirdly, diagnosis helps the teacher classify students 
according to their level of mastery and this in turn will help 
him/her to work out remedial instruction programmes for the 
low achievers and slow learners. Moreover, there may be 
causes other than instructional methods or materials for the 
weaknesses of the children. There may be physical, emotional 
or social reasons working as impediments to learning. 
Diagnosis can pinpoint the symptoms of the learning disorders 
arising because of these problems. 


PURPOSE OF EVALUATION - 


The basic purpose of evaluation has been to bring about 
quality improvement in education, which it does by providing 
feedback regarding pupil learning, classroom teaching, 
appropriacy of curriculum and course content. It also helps 
bring about all round development of the students" personality 
when it is used for developing their non-cognitive capacities. 


Improvement of Learning 


Evaluation of pupil progress contributes directly to 
improvement in pupil learning. This is done in a number of 


ways. 
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Evaluation procedures used help clarify for the pupil what 
it is that the teacher wishes him to learn. Feedback from 
evaluation provides him with concrete information about his 
progress. It also indicates his readiness for future learning 
activities. Through this continuous evaluation the teacher 
knows the extent of learning at every stage. If there are any 
weak spots or gaps in learning, appropriate remediation can 
be provided. For students who show good progress, 
enrichment measures can be initiated. Thus, evaluation helps 
in improving learning through diagnosis and remediation. It 
enables the teacher to keep a continuous and regular watch 
on the pupil’s development. 

It is only evaluation of learning which motivates the 
students to learn. If there is no evaluation in classroom, perhaps 
the students would not study at all. Evaluation also promotes 
competitive spirit in children and stimulates them to show 
their excellence. 

Besides, there are other uses of evaluation results which 
have relevance for parents. Through the results the parents 
can know the weak and strong points related to the learning 
of their children. If the evaluation in school is being done ina 
comprehensive manner, the teacher can also report the overall 
personality growth of the child to the parent. This will develop 
better cooperation between the teacher and parents for the 
progress of the child. Parents can be extra careful towards 
their wards in case of any particular deficiency. 


Improvement in Teaching 


Evaluation can also promote the accountability of the teachers. 
The children’s results can tell whether the poor performance 
of the students is due to poor teaching, defective methodology, 
absenteeism of teachers or callousness in teaching. Thus 
evaluation can work as an important instrument to show the 
negligence in teaching. 

Professional development of the teachers is almost directly 
related to the feedback through evaluation. A teacher earns a 
reputation on the basis of the result shown by the pupils 
whom he/she has taught. If the students are not showing 
desirable learning outcomes, then he/she may have to think 
of changing the strategies of teaching, improving the 
instructional material, updating knowledge or going for a 
refresher course, thereby exploring new approaches. These 
steps will automatically help in professional development. 


Renewal of Curriculum or Course Content 


Evaluation also gives information regarding the effectiveness 
of the course content. There may be a certain curricular area 
which may prove to be difficult for the students as their 
maturity level is not developed enough to cope up with it. 
This fact can be identified through evaluation and its feedback. 


If it is found out consistently from the feedback of the 
evaluation of different pupils that a particular curricular area 
is not suitable for them, it may be modified. Such information 
is useful in judging the appropriateness of the predetermined 
objectives of the course also. Hence, evaluation can provide 
a basis for curriculum revision. 


Development of Non-cognitive Capacities 


In today’s world the development of intellectual powers is not 
enough. The development of social intelligence, emotional 
intelligence and physical aspects of personality are also as 
vital as the development of mental intelligence. The prime 
concern of education is to bring about an all-round 
development of human personality which can be done by 
developing non-cognitive capacities of students along with 
the cognitive capacities. This can be ensured only when a 
school takes up the system of evaluating these aspects of 
children’s personality. The comprehensive evaluation takes 
into cognisance the learning outcomes of both the scholastic 
and non-scholastic domains of human personality. The areas 
included in the non-scholastic domain are the social-personal 
qualities, interests, attitudes, values and physical growth of 
the students which need to be developed and evaluated 
consciously in the context of present-day educational system. 

The evaluation of non-scholastic areas in Indian conditions, 
as observed by Agrawal (1998), not only brings to light the 
hidden qualities in children but also prepares them for the 
future. There are certain traits, qualities, attitudes and values 
which are needed by an individual for success in life. For 
example, qualities of regularity, punctuality, discipline, 
initiative, industriousness and cooperation are valued in 
professional life; qualities of respect for others, truthfulness, 
emotional stability are required for a happy personal life. 

Another reason why it is important for teachers to know 
about the students’ attitudes, interests, values and general 
make up is that this knowledge can be used to remove their 
learning difficulties and enhance their academic achievement. 
Quite frequently the learning difficulties of students are related 
to their personality (Edward, 1997). They are influenced by 
the students' attitudes, values and interests. If a teacher knows 
that a particular student likes sports, she might have him read 
sports magazines in order to help improve his reading. Thus 
teachers can capitalise on the interests and attitudes of their 
pupils (Mehrens and Lehmann, 1987). 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD EVALUATION 
PROGRAMME 


The meaning, types and purposes of evaluation lead us to 
arrive at the following characteristics of a good evaluation 
programme in schools. 


Evaluation: An Objective-based Process 


In schoo! we are interested in knowing about the development 
of the students’ personality and their educational 
achievements. These are reflected in terms of intended learning 
outcomes or the instructional objectives. In order to be 
meaningful, all evaluation in school must be geared to these 
instructional objectives. It is instructional objectives which 
provide direction to both teaching and evaluation. It is for 
achieving the instructional objectives that the instruction 
is given and it is to see whether the instructional objectives 
have been achieved and to what extent that the evaluation 
is made. The selection of evaluation techniques and tools is 
also based on the objectives to be evaluated. 


Evaluation: A Continuous Process 


Since growth is a continuous process, the teacher must remain 
cognisant of the changes that take place from time to time. 
Continuous evaluation is, therefore, essential for getting 
reliable evidence about pupils’ growth and development. To 
serve this purpose evaluation needs to be integrated with 
teaching. Unless it is inbuilt within the teaching and learning 
process, it cannot help in diagnosing pupils’ difficulties and 
provide opportunities for remedial teaching. Improvement in 
learning is not possible without continuous evaluation. So, 
evaluation should not be considered as an end-of-the-course 
activity. 


Evaluation: A Comprehensive Process 


Pupils have different dimensions of growth—intellectual, 
emotional and physical. These aspects are represented in the 
form of different objectives. Unless evaluation provides 
information on all the aspects, it cannot be considered 
comprehensive enough to depend upon. Thus, a good 
evaluation programme should evaluate both the scholastic 
and non-scholastic aspects of pupil growth. 

Apart from evaluating all possible objectives 
comprehensive evaluation involves the use of multiple tools 
and techniques to procure information on different aspects of 
personality growth. These include not only written tests but 
oral tests, observation technique, interview, practical tests, 
rating scales, inventories, schedules, profiles, etc. 


Evaluation: A Cooperative Process 


Since comprehensive evaluation seeks evidence on all the 
aspects of pupil development, the teacher alone cannot get all 
the evidences required about the pupil’s growth. To collect 
evidence regarding social relationships, emotional behaviour, 
initiative, scientific attitudes, social attitudes, likes and dislikes, 
etc. collaboration of the pupil, his peers, parents, other teachers 
and all those who watch him grow and develop is required. 
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Therefore, for a good evaluation programme, cooperation 
of different individuals and agencies is necessary. 


Evaluation: A Dynamic Process 


Evaluation is based on instructional objectives but at the same 
time it helps us to judge whether those objectives are 
appropriate for a particular group of students. Similarly, though 
evaluation is based on learning experiences provided in the 
class, it provides evidence as to the effectiveness of those 
learning experiences. Thus, evaluation keeps validating the 
whole teaching-learning process through regular feedback. A 
good evaluation programme brings in dynamism and leads to 
continuous improvement in the total educational process. 


Evaluation: A Decision-making Process 


At every step of the teaching-learning process appraisal is 
necessary. Before the instruction is started, it is necessary to 
determine the entry behaviour of students to decide the 
of teaching. 

During instruction, continuous evaluation needs to be done 
of the pupils’ intellectual, emotional and physical growth to 
take timely decisions regarding various remediation or 
enrichment programmes. The diagnostic and formative 
evaluations have to go hand in hand for this purpose. 

At the end of the session, summative evaluation needs to 
be made to classify, grade, promote and certify students. Thus, 
evaluation helps the teachers to make judgements and take 
decisions at different stages in the pupils’ educational careers. 

If a school keeps the above aspects of evaluation in mind, 
there is no doubt that it will bring about qualitative 
improvement in education. The schools which carry out 
improved evaluation practices may really prove to be effective 
schools. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE EVALUATION SYSTEM IN 
INDIA 


The present evaluation system at the school stage in India 
suffers from a number of shortcomings. The first and foremost 
shortcoming is that it does not provide for assessment of 
both cognitive and non-cognitive learning outcomes. It lays 
emphasis only on the growth and development of scholastic 
aspects and ignores altogether the non-scholastic aspects 
which are a vital component of human personality. Even in 
cognitive areas it lays too much emphasis on memorisation 
rather than on abilities and skills that require higher mental 
operations. 

The examinations, which are the main device of evaluation 
in the present system, do not provide a real measure of 
students’ potential because they cover only a small fraction 
of the course content that the students learn over a period of 
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one year. These examinations take recourse to only one 
technique of evaluation, which is the written technique. It 
leaves no room for the application of multiple techniques of 
evaluation like oral technique, observation, projects, 
assignments, etc. As a result many abilities remain unevaluated. 

A common practice in the present system of evaluation is 
that results are declared in terms of raw marks, which suffers 
from a number of inadequacies. There is a lot of subjectivity in 
marking and this leads to the question of reliability of 

The first public examination at the end of class X is held in 
such awe by the society that its pattern percolates down even 
to the primary level of schooling. Right from the beginning 
the children are prepared on the pattern of the Board 
Examination. 

The components of diagnosis and remediation are almost 
missing from our evaluation system. No conscious effort is 
made by the teachers to remove the weaknesses of the children. 

Most of the Boards of School Education do not give a 
chance to the students to get their answer scripts re-evaluated. 
Consequently the students remain dissatisfied with their 
scores and have doubts about their veracity. This non- 
transparency of evaluation carried out by the Boards and in 
turn by the schools remains one of the serious drawbacks of 
the present system. 

Another flaw of the existing system is the undue importance 
attached to examination results. This creates psychological 
fear and tension in the young minds leading to various kinds 
of malpractices in the examinations. Sometimes the fear of 
failure leads to extreme measures like suicide. 

Considering all these shortcomings of the examination 
system, various commissions and committees suggested 
different measures to reform the evaluation system in the 
country. The future pattern of evaluation as envisaged by the 
Curriculum Framework of School Education, 2000, will be quite 
different from the existing system. 


EVALUATION IN INDIA: FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 


The purpose of evaluation is to bring about all-round 


development of the student. It is therefore envisaged that the 
evaluation system in the country will be basically school- 
based from class I to class XII. It will include both formative 
and summative evaluations along with diagnostic evaluation 
for identifying weak spots of learning and organising remedial 
measures. Only at the end of the class XII will the final 
examination will be carried out by the Board and that too only 
in scholastic areas. 

The evaluation in school needs to be in the form of 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation which will 
incorporate not only the scholastic areas but also the non- 
scholastic areas of students’ growth. At class XII, however, 
the performance of students in non-scholastic areas will be 
assessed by the school and conveyed to the Board for the 
purpose of reporting it along with the report of the scholastic 
achievement. 

Another feature of future evaluation in schools will be the 
use of grades instead of marks. At the primary level a three- 
point grading system will be used while at the upper primary 
level a five-point and at the secondary level a nine-point grade 
system are envisaged. 

As far as reporting is concerned, cumulative record cards 
need to be maintained by schools for individual students, 
indicating their performance on various tests in scholastic 
areas and their development in non-scholastic areas assessed 
through observation, checklists, rating scales, etc. 

The schools need to use criterion-referenced tests at all 
stages of school education starting from primary through 
higher secondary with a view to focus on mastery learning in 
different curricular areas. The Board examination at the end of 
class XII will, however, focus on norm-referenced 
measurement. The system will provide opportunities to the 
students to improve upon their grades if they so desire. 

This type of evaluation in the future is expected to be 
humane in nature and will help the student to grow asa social 
being and also free him/her from unnecessary pain, anxiety, 
harassment and humiliation. It will restore the faith and trust 
of the masses in the system by ensuring transparency in the 
procedures. 
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EXTENSION EDUCATION/SERVICES 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Extension Education and Extension Services had different 
origins. The former was considered as a component of the 
UGC Policy Frame in 1977 and was viewed as a third dimension 
with Teaching and Research on an equal level for higher 
education. The latter was visualised as a strategy for in-service 
education in 1949 by the University Education Commission 
for School Education. Though some universities were 
conducting Continuing Education Programmes and extension 
work in 1970 itself, it was in 1978 that the universities were 
involved in a substantial way in the National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) of the Government of India. This caught 
considerable momentum during 1978—80 but came to a static 
level during 1980-82 when the whole programme of NAEP 
was under review by the Kothari Committee. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The need for in-service education for school teachers was 
visualised as far back as 1949 when the University Education 
Commission made a strong recommendation about it. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) focussed 
attention on the need for systematic organised programme of 
in-service education for school teachers. The Government of 
India set up the All India Council for Secondary Education as 
an autonomous body in 1955. At that time Ford Foundation 
in USA gave initial assistance to set up Extension Services 
Centres and Units between 1955—58; 74 Centres and 23 Units 
were established in graduate training colleges. In 1959, the 
Council was taken over by the Ministry of Education and was 
changed into the Directorate of Extension Programmes for 
Secondary Education (DEPSE) with an emphasis on In-service 
Education and Extension Services. With the setting up of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) as an autonomous body in 1961, entrusted with the 
responsibility of training, research and extension work in 
school education at the national level, the DEPSE (later called 
the Department of Field Services) came under NCERT and 
continued to grow as one of its constituents. In 1969, the 
Department of Field Services (DFS) was abolished on the 
recommendation of the Review Committee and the Extension 
Education work was transferred to all the departments of the 
National Institute of Education. 


Hopper 


Generally, an Extension Services Department was located 
in the premises of the teacher training college to which it was 
attached. A room or two and sometimes an additional annexe 
were allocated by the college for the use of the Extension 
Services Department, its library and audio-visual aids. For 
holding seminars, conferences and meetings, the facilities 
available in the training college were used. 


EXTENSION SERVICE CENTRES AND UNITS 


Extension service centres and units were provided with some 
staff, both technical as well as clerical, along with some 
infrastructure, details of which are as under. 


Staff 


The principal of the training college in which the Extension 
Department is located serves as the honorary director of the 
department. He gives over all guidance and direction to the 
work of the department and helps in coordinating its activities 
with the programme of the training college. 

Every Extension Services Department has a coordinator 
who is the key person determining the quality and success of 
the department. For a centre there is a full-time coordinator 
whereas a unit has only a part-time coordinator. The 
coordinator is generally a person who is selected from the 
staff of the college having the status of a senior lecturer. He 
should be a person with initiative, imagination, an open mind 
and, above all, a temperament to enable him to work with 
teachers, headmasters and inspecting officers—a combination 
rather difficult to find. The coordinator organises various in- 
service activities, coordinates the programmes and serves as 
a link between the training college and the associated schools. 
In addition to the coordinator, each extension department has 
also ancillary administrative staff. 

Equipment 

The equipment supplied to an extension services centre 
includes library books, audio-visual material and a transport 
vehicle of the total value of about one lakh rupees. The 
equipment to 54 extension service centres started by the 
erstwhile All India Council for Secondary Education bi 
supplied by the USA under TCM Aid programme (now calle 


USAID). The Directorate of Extension Programmes for 
Secondary Education sanctioned a non-recurring grant of 
Rs 50,000 per centre towards equipment to the centres started 
during the Third Plan period. The centres where no transport 
vehicle was provided, an additional non-recurring grant 
amounting to Rs 30,000 was sanctioned. As against this, 
each extension services unit was provided with equipment 
costing Rs 5,000 only, the cost being equally shared between 
the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education and the management of the college concerned. 

The library books in the centres covered various subjects 
relating to in-service education such as dynamic methods of 
teaching, educational organisation, measurement and 
evaluation, audio-visual techniques, guidance, etc. The audio- 
visual equipment included a 16-mm film projector, slide 
projector, photographic equipment, films, filmstrips and slides, 
tape recorder, epidiascope, generator, duplicator, charts and 
maps, etc. The training college is expected to supply the 
necessary office equipment to the extension centre. The 
transport vehicle provided to the centres was of great value 
since it helped the centre to keep in constant and frequent 
contact with the schools in its jurisdiction. 


Finances 


The NCERT provided financial assistance to each centre which 
was to be spent on the pay and allowances of officers and the 
establishment, audio-visual services, exhibitions and fairs, 
publications, transport, travelling allowance and remuneration 
to resource persons and other contingent expenditures. In 
addition to this amount, the state governments also provided 
funds to each centre every year towards the travelling and 
daily allowances of the participants who were invited to the 
various in-service programmes organised by the centre. In 
the case of units, the NCERT provided funds to meet all items 
of expenditure. 


Area Covered 


Initially, each extension services centre was expected to cover 
about 50 secondary schools around it and to do effective and 
intensive work. But, as the project developed, the State 
Department of Education distributed the entire area of the 
state among the centres and units, so that no district was left 
out. The number of schools under the jurisdiction of each 
centre now ranges between 100 to about 400. Units generally 
cater to the requirements of not more than 50 schools. However, 
a centre cannot normally take up significant work with more 
than 50 schools and a unit with not more than 15 schools. On 
an all-India basis we may say that the 95 centres and units are 
covering about 20 to 25 per cent of the secondary schools in 
the country in a fairly effective manner. This is a fair enough 
achievement especially when we consider that only about 
40 per cent of the training colleges existing in the country 
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have been provided with extension departments. Even this 
limited coverage does not ensure an even distribution of 
attention in terms of service rendered by the centres and units 
to schools. Some of the schools are located in far-flung rural 
parts and the extension departments are not able to give them 
as much attention as they should receive. Each centre and 
unit, therefore, tries to concentrate on a few selected schools 
for intensive work. Nearly 800 schools have so far been 
brought under this intensive improvement scheme. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FIELD SERVICES (DFS) 


The DFS until 1969, as a separate department of the NCERT, 
was directly responsible for planning, organising and 
implementing extension programmes of its own as well as 
through the Extension Services Centres/Units located in the 
training colleges all over the country. The DFS had a head 
and six field advisers. 

For administrative convenience, the country was divided 
into four zones. The zones with their states are furnished below. 
The number of Extension Service Centres/Units in each state 
is indicated within brackets. 


L Northern Zone (30) 
(i) Delhi(2) 
(ii) Jammu and Kashmir (2) 
(ii) Punjab(4) 
(iv) Chandigarh (4) 
(v) Haryana (2) 
(vi) Himachal Pradesh (1) 
(vii) Rajasthan (5) 
(viii) Uttar Pradesh (10) 


IL Eastern Zone (19) 
() Assam (2) 
Gi) Bihar (4) 
(iii) Orissa (3) 
(iv) West Bengal (10) 


HL Western Zone (20) 
G) Gujarat (6) 
(i) Maharashtra (4) 
Gii) Madhya Pradesh (10) 


IV. Southern Zone (29) 
(i) Andhra Pradesh (7) 
i) Kerala(7) 
(ii) Madras (7) 
(iv) Mysore (8) 


The Extension Service Centres and Units in each zone was 
under the charge of a field adviser (FA). One FA was incharge 
of the Scheme Experimental Projects and another FA in charge 
of Seminar Readings Programme at the national level. They 
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were also responsible for planning and organising some of 
the field programmes of the erstwhile DFS. 


PROGRAMMES OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
THE DIRECTORATE OF EXTENSION PROGRAMMES 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION/DFS 


The Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education (DEPSE), later called the DFS, has organised a 
number of in-service education and extension service 
programmes in recent years at the national, regional and state 
levels. Some of the major programmes are mentioned below: 


Experimentation in Schools 


This programme was started in 1957 for promoting 
experimentation in secondary schools. It called for proposals 
from schools, and those projects which were approved, were 
given financial assistance. They were implemented by schools 
under the general guidance of the extension service 
departments. In order to facilitate planning, implementation 
and follow-up of experimental projects in secondary schools, 
seminars and workshops were organised for teachers 
undertaking such experimentation through the extension 
services departments. One of the responsibilities of the 
erstwhile DFS was to organise short training courses for 
resource persons who could be made use of by the extension 
services departments for providing assistance to schools in 
planning and implementing experimental projects. During the 
year 1969-70, nearly 300 projects were approved. The projects 
aimed at developing new methods of teaching different school 
subjects, trying out instructional materials, improving 
evaluation techniques, dealing with problems like wastage 
and stagnation, indiscipline, etc. Good project reports were 
edited and published by the NCERT to disseminate the 
findings to other teachers in the country. 


Seminar Readings 


In order to encourage teachers to try new ideas and to make 
their significant experiences widely known, a programme of 
Seminar Readings was first started in 1962-63. Under this 
programme, teachers are invited to write papers on some 
selected topics of their choice. These papers are screened 
and discussed first at the level of the extension centre and 
then at the state level. The final screening is at the national 
level, and the authors of selected papers discuss their papers 
ata national-level meet with a view to improving them with the 
help of experts. They are given certificates as well as cash 
awards. This programme is organised every year. Good papers 
are published in the form of a book entitled The Teacher 
Speaks. So far, five such volumes have been published. Some 
of the interesting papers included in these volumes are: ‘Value- 
oriented Programme in Schools—A Plea for Moral Education’; 


‘Help the Pupil to Think for Himself’; ‘Points to Ponder— 
Classroom Management’; ‘Planning of the total school 
Programme’, etc. 


Training Courses for Coordinators 


In order to equip the coordinators of extension services 
departments with the necessary skills and competence in 
planning, organising and implementing in-service programmes 
and extension services work, training courses for them were 
organised periodically by the DFS. The duration of such 
courses was 2-4 weeks. 


Training Courses for Personnel of State-level Institutions 


Recognising the need for personnel having major 
responsibilities for extension in the State Institutes of 
Education and other state-level institutions, a two-month 
training course was started in 1968. So far, two such courses 
have been organised for training key personnel providing 
leadership for extension. 


Strengthening Secondary School Libraries 


A few years back, the Ministry of Education took up a major 
programme for strengthening school libraries by providing 
librarians to schools. But in order to train the librarians for 
secondary schools, adequately trained resource persons were 
required. In order to train such resource persons, the DFS 
organised two training courses. Qualified librarians were 
invited to these courses and trained in order to be able to 
work as resource persons for training school librarians. Further, 
the DFS also sponsored a series of workshops at the state 
level to prepare graded bibliographies of supplementary 
reading material for school libraries. To enable the states to 
conduct these workshops, a working group was set up which 
consisted of representatives from different states who were 
trained in the technique of organising workshops for the 
preparation of bibliographies. 


Content Courses for Central Schools 


At the request of the Central Schools Organisation, a number 
of content courses in different subject-areas were organised 
by the DFS for teachers of Central Schools. These courses 
were intended to enrich the content knowledge of teachers of 
these schools, so that they could become more effective 
teachers of their own subjects. 


Working with Professional Organisations 
The DFS maintained a very close relationship with the Indian 


Association of Teacher Educators (formerly known as des 
India Association of Training Colleges) and worked with itt 


its programmes and activities. In this connection special 
mention may be made of the working group set up to study 
the training of secondary teachers and the three working 
groups to develop post-BEd programmes of training teachers 
of English and science and primary teacher educators and 
inspectors of primary schools, 


Zonal and State-level Conferences 


A major step taken by the DFS was to build close working 
relationships with the State Departments of Education in 
planning and implementing various programmes of in-service 
education throughout the country. Zonal Conferences of 
Honorary Directors and Coordinators of Extension Services 
Departments were convened regularly which were also 
attended by representatives of the State Departments of 
Education. From 1964-65, state-level conferences also became 
a regular feature, which were organised for them by the State 
Departments of Education with academic help from the NCERT. 
At these conferences the programmes and activities of 
extension services departments were reviewed and the 
programmes for subsequent years discussed. Considerable 
attention was paid to the programmes for qualitative 
improvement planned by the State Departments of Education, 
so that the in-service programmes of extension services 
departments could be coordinated with the requirements of 
the states. Such collaboration resulted in the organisation of 
in-service programmes for teachers in evaluation, maintenance 
and use of cumulative records, content courses for teachers 
of higher secondary classes, educational and vocational 
guidance, etc. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal called Teacher Education was published 
by the DFS for the benefit of secondary school teachers and 
the staff of secondary training colleges. The publication of 
this journal has since been taken over by the Indian 
Association of Teacher Educators. 

The DFS had also a scheme of centralised publications 
under which it printed about 25,000 copies of some valuable 
books and supplied them to all secondary schools in the 
country through extension services departments for the use 
of teachers. 


PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES OF EXTENSION 
SERVICES DEPARTMENTS 


At the time of initiation of the extension project, a seminar of 
officers of the extension centres drew up a possible programme 
of activities which each centre might take up. These included 
long-term, short-term, and part-time courses, conferences, 
seminars, workshops and camps, discussion groups, study 
circles and clubs, audio-visual and library services, educational 
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exhibitions and publications. The extension centres and units 
have been organising programmes to cover almost all these 
items adapted to the needs and requirements of the schools 
which they serve. An advisory committee comprising 
representatives from the State Department of Education, 
principals and headmasters of secondary schools and other 
educationists, help the extension services department in 
planning its services. The committee draws up the annual 
programme of the department and meets periodically to review 
the progress and advise on future efforts. The department 
ensures in this manner that the programmes which it offers 
meet a real and felt need. 

In-service courses cover subjects of the core as well as the 
elective curriculum and include content and method. The 
emphasis in the past has, however, been on method rather 
than on content and on core rather than on elective subjects. 
Content is now receiving increasing attention and with the 
establishment of Regional Colleges of Education, the electives 
are included in many in-service programmes. 

The duration of the courses varies according to the subject 
covered and the time of the year. It is easier to organise long 
courses during vacations but at other times of the year, it is 
often necessary to make the courses run for shorter periods. 

Again, courses have been organised at different levels such 
as for headmasters and administrative officers, subject teachers 
and career masters. In fact, every activity has to begin with 
the heads of schools as this enlists their cooperation and 
support in making a departure from traditional techniques. 
Several extension services centres have formed headmasters’ 
forums as a permanent agency for contact with the heads of 


schools. 
Resource Persons 


During the last over 15 years of in-service activities, each 
extension department has been able to build up a body of 
experienced persons who can serve as resource persons in 
the extension programmes. In addition, each centre draws 
upon resources of manpower available in the state from 
universities, training colleges, secondary schools, State 
Department of Education and other educational organisations. 
The erstwhile DFS had also prepared a panel of resource 
persons available in the various Departments of the National 
Institute of Education (NCERT) for the guidance of the 
extension services departments. It is now being recognised 
that a systematic orientation of resource persons in the 
techniques of extension work is necessary to make their work 


more effective. 
Audio-visual Services . 
With the help of the audio-visual equipment provided, each 


extension department organises film and filmstrip shows in 
schools for the teachers. In fact, every occasion where teachers 
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and headmasters gather together at a seminar or a workshop 
is utilised for audio-visual services. The programme also 
includes advisory services to the teachers in the techniques 
of using audio-visual aids. As the equipment provided to the 
centres is of a somewhat specialised kind, the DFS organised 
periodical workshops for the coordinators and other personnel 
of the extension departments to give them necessary training. 
The Department of Audio-Visual Education of the National 
Institute of Education (now a unit of CIET) has made its 
resources available in organising these workshops. Some 
centres have made special studies on the use of the blackboard, 
school broadcasts, silk screen and other audio-visual aids. 


Library Services 


This is another aspect of the project which has been of 
particular use to the associated schools. The vehicle at the 
disposal of the unit is used in taking library service to the 
schools. In addition, headmasters, teachers and others visit 
the centres to refer to books or borrow them. Many centres 
bring out periodical digests and reviews of selected books so 
as to bring them to the notice of the associated schools. Others 
which have established wider contact and stimulated greater 
demand for library services have started library outposts at 
suitable schools in the districts. Sets of books are placed in 
the custody of the headmasters for circulating among the 
neighbouring schools. 

It cannot, however, be claimed that the library service has 
been fully effective in the extension programmes. In the first 
place, it is necessary to keep the library growing. Although 
the State Departments of Education and training colleges are 
expected to add to the library periodically, not much has been 
done in this connection so far. Another need which has to be 
met is the supply of books written by Indian authors to suit 
Indian conditions. Almost all the existing books have a foreign 
background and teachers naturally desire to have books 
written according to their environment and needs. It will, 
therefore, be necessary in the future to make greater provision 
for recurring expenditure to secure such books when available. 


Guidance Services 


The guidance services, which an extension department offers 
to schools, are of immense use. Each programme which the 
centre organises is a channel through which new educational 
concepts and practices are introduced. While this type of 
guidance is implicit in the programme, the centres also provide 
formal guidance service in the form of consultations with the 
staff of individual schools or groups of schools, discussions 
and conferences. These contacts have forged a more than 
formal link between the centres and the schools. It is not 
infrequent to observe headmasters and teachers visiting the 
centres to seek guidance and advice on problems which 
confront them in the classroom. 


Study Circles 


It is only natural that when new thinking is fermented among 
a group of people, it should lead to a further cohesion among 
the members in order that they might pursue the line of new 
thought. This has been evident in the extension departments 
also where various seminars and group discussions have 
resulted in the formation of study circles, associations and 
similar bodies. Study circles have thus been set up for social 
studies, science and other school subjects. Members of the 
study circles meet periodically under the auspices of the 
extension departments, discuss problems relating to their 
subject areas and work out new teaching techniques. It is our 
hope that with experience we shall be able to strengthen these 
circles. It is also necessary to form a network of subject- 
teacher associations at various levels in this country. This 
will, we believe, go a long way in the maintenance of standards 
in the teaching profession. 


Publications 


Word exercises a great hold on man's mind. The extension 
departments’ work is no exception to this experience. The 
printed material has perhaps been the most active agency in 
propagating the possibilities and achievements of the 
departments to those concerned with educational effort in the 
state and outside. Each department has, therefore, been 
maintaining a programme of publications suited to its 
individual requirements. Seminars and other in-service 
programmes are invariably accompanied by reports on the 
proceedings and recommendations. Special publications on 
subjects like cumulative records, book digests and lists of 
equipment or books necessary for schools are other special 
features. At some of the more enterprising centres, the 
enthusiasm generated by them has inspired many of the 
participating teachers to contribute actively to the centres 
publications. 

The funds placed at the disposal of each centre for 
publications are very limited and it has, therefore, become 
necessary to exercise the maximum amount of discrimination 
in bringing out printed material. An effort is now being made 
to coordinate the publication programme among the extension 
departments of a state, so that overlapping and duplication 
are eliminated. 

Another wholesome effect of these publications is that 
they enable the State Departments of Education and other 
agencies to take suitable follow up action. 


Follow-up Work 


The success of in-service programmes is directly dependent 
upon the degree of follow-up attention which their 
recommendation receive at the hands of the authorities 
concerned. In the absence of such follow-up, seminars, 


workshops and discussions remain at a purely hypothetical 
and wishful level and teachers gradually lose faith and 
conviction in them. Several steps have been taken by the 
extension services departments as well as the State 
Departments of Education to see that these recommendations 
are suitably tied up with state effort. Directors of Public 
Instruction/Education have issued instructions to the schools 
and inspecting officers to cooperate with extension centres in 
their programmes and to implement as many of the suggestions 
as possible in their institutions. However, this aspect of the 
work remains to be strengthened much more. 


ASSESSMENT OF EXTENSION SERVICE CENTRES 


An attempt was made in 1958 to make a systematic assessment 
of some of the extension services centres. It was, however, in 
1964-65 that a more comprehensive assessment of the centres 
was planned and carried out. An assessment team was set up 
for each state consisting of the Director of Public Institution 
or his representative, a representative from the then Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, a 
representative of the NCERT, amember of the Teachers’ College 
Columbia University Team and one renowned educationist. 
The team visited the centre, observed its activities, met the 
college faculty, heads of associated schools, inspecting 
officers and others connected with the centre’s work. On the 
basis of these observations and discussions, the team arrived 
at an assessment of the centres which was followed by 
suggestions for their improvement. 

In 1955 the extension project was started as an experimental 
effort with a limited objective and somewhat limited concept. 
Experience has shown that extension work is as pervasive as 
the educational process itself and any programme that touches 
one part of the school organisation has necessarily to permeate 
into all other related aspects and eventually to the whole 
school. It can be claimed with confidence that the extension 
project has been one of the most successful efforts in the 
programme of educational reorganisation. With a limited 
investment of manpower and money we have been able to 
reap a rich harvest of improvement. 


Impact on the Teacher 


The impact of the project has been multifaceted. Perhaps the 
greatest improvement has been effected in the secondary 
school and the teacher. In a subtle, unspectacular manner the 
project has roused the teacher to a sharper awareness of the 
need for change and his own role in bringing about this change. 
New ideas, techniques and resources have been made available 
in a manner never before experienced. The various experiments 
and the accelerated activity of publications at each centre are 
evidences of this new interest. 
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Impact on the Administrator 


On the administrator, the extension centre does not seem to 
have made so deep an impression. The administrator still 
remains somewhat remote and detached from this educational 
activity. At the same time his cooperation and understanding 
are indispensable, and the lack of them not only discourages 
the teacher in adopting progressive measures but even places 
obstacles in his way and acts as a deterrent. However, some 
centres have been able to associate administrators with their 
work and wherever the response of schools has been good, it 
can be largely traced to the interest which the inspecting 
officers and other administrators have taken in this programme. 


Impact on the Training College 


As impressive as its influence on the school has been the 
centre's impact on the training college itself. It can even be 
claimed that the effect of the project on the college has been 
of more far-reaching and enduring nature. By being brought 
into direct contact with the teachers in serve, the training 
college faculty have realised vividly that teacher education 
practices cannot afford to remain static any longer. They 
have to keep changing, growing and adapting in a dynamic 
manner if reorganisation in school practices is to be made real. 
Teachers gathering at extension centres and bringing their 
problems and experiences have reiterated the need for change 
at the pre-service level. In-service training is useful for 
improving teacher competence but cannot be a substitute for 
modifications and improvements in the pre-service programme. 

An equally impressive result of the extension project is the 
fact that it has come to serve as a highly effective liaison 
between the centre and the state and between state and state. 
Some of the progress that has been achieved in the past few 
years in educational reconstruction and improvement has been 
due to the assistance given by the extension centres. They 
have served as agencies of field contact carrying knowledge 
from and to the schools. 

The success of the extension project at the secondary level 
has been so marked that it has resulted in the setting up of 
extension services departments in 45 primary training 
institutions. Besides, some training colleges have also 
introduced extension activities in their programme on their 
own initiative. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION BY OTHER AGENCIES 


State Departments of Education 


The State Department of Education have their own agencies 
for the improvement of the quality of education. Among such 
agencies, mention may be made of the State Bureau of 
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Educational and Vocational Guidance, State Evaluation Units, 
State Institutes of Science, State Institutes of Education, 
Educational Research Bureau and Audio-visual Education 
Bureau. 


University Grants Commission 


A very significant development in recent years is the initiative 
taken by the University Grants Commission in organising in- 
service programmes for teachers of secondary schools through 
summer science institutes. It started in 1963 with four summer 
institutes enrolling 154 teachers of science and mathematics. 
Till 1969, about 290 institutes had been organised covering 
nearly 11,300 teachers. The NCERT, the USAID and the 
National Science Foundation are collaborating in this 


programme. 
State Institutes of Education 


The State Institutes of Education, which have been set up in 
the states with the assistance provided by the central 
government, are at present concerned with in-service 
programmes at the primary level. They are organising 
programmes for primary teacher educators and inspecting 
officers. Gradually the State Institutes of Education are 
expected to assume responsibility for in-service education 
programmes at the secondary level also. 


Institutes of English and Hindi 


There are other agencies like the Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, the Regional Institute of English, Bangalore, and 
the State Institutes of English which are also concerned with 
in-service education of English teachers and teacher educators. 
Besides, there is an Institute of Hindi at Agra which organises 
training courses for Hindi teachers periodically. 


Teachers’ Organisations 


There are several teachers’ organisations all over the country 
at the national, regional and state levels, which also take up 
in-service education programmes occasionally. So far, their 
main concern has been the improvement of the economic status 
and service conditions of teachers. 


Foreign and International Agencies 


Certain foreign agencies like the USAID, the United States 
Educational Foundation in India (USEFI), the British Council 
and the UNESCO provide opportunities for in-service 
education in the country. In this connection, mention may be 
made of the in-service programme in English, organised by 
the British Council, and seminars and workshops organised 
by the USEFI and the training provided by the UNESCO at the 


Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, 
New Delhi. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANISATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF EXTENSION SERVICES 
DEPARTMENTS AFTER 1971 


The first set of 23 extension service centres was followed by 
the second batch of 31 in 1957 and 1958. Since then more 
extension services centres have been started. In order to 
provide opportunities for more training colleges to do extension 
work, and due to the limitation of funds, ‘extension service 
units’ for doing this work in a limited way were also set up. 
Upto 1971 there were 70 Extension Services Centres and 25 
Extension Services Units in the country. Selection of colleges 
for setting up Extension Services Departments was based on 
the capacity of a training college to undertake this additional 
responsibility and certain other relevant factors. 

The NCERT took a decision to hand over both the 
Extension Services Centres and Units to the respective state 
governments from the academic year 1971-72 and it was done. 
The coordinator, clerk, driver and office peon were retained as 
whole-time staff (non-vocational staff). An accountant-cum- 
librarian and a technical assistant were appointed as part-time 
staff. 

The geographical jurisdictions for the Extension Services 
Departments to function in the states were determined by the 
respective state governments. Most of the state governments 
did not evince much interest in the programme and therefore 
at the national level it is in a depleted condition. In Tamil Nadu 
there are only three Extension Services Departments 
functioning in the following Colleges of Education: 


a. St Christopher’s College of Education 
EVK Sampath Road, Vepery, 
Chennai 600 007 

b. Meston College of Education 
Royapettah, 
Chennai 600014 

c. Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
College of Education, 
Perianaickenpalayam 
Coimbatore 641 020 


(Information regarding Extension Services Departments 
functioning in other states is not available.) 


POSSIBLE NETWORKS IN THE FUTURE 


At the regional level, Regional Colleges of Education were 
started at Mysore, Ajmer, Bhopal and Bhubaneshwar in 1961. 
Recently, the Regional Colleges have been converted into 
Regional Institutes of Education. One more has been started 
in Shillong. At the state level, the SCERT has been started in 


most of the states. In many states, the States Institutes of 
Education are functioning and doing the work of SCERTs. At 
the district level, DIETs have been initiated and they are 
involved in both the pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers at the primary level. 

Hence, in the future, there seems to be a possibility of 
networking the extension services provided by various 
organisations. It is also suggested that the Programme of In- 
service/Extension Education of School Teachers (primary, 
secondary and higher secondary levels) in our country should 
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be reviewed by a Committee of experts constituted by the 
MHRD through the NCERT at national level. Appropriate 
measures should be taken to revitalise the programme of 
Extension/In-service School Education at state/districttaluk 
levels. The UGC appointed a Review Committee on Adult and 
Continuing Education under the chairmanship of Ramlal Parikh. 
The report was submitted to the UGC on 17 January 1986. The 
report presents a status study of the Eradication of Illiteracy 
through Adult Education, Continuing Education, Population 
Education, Rural Development, etc. 


Changing Trends and Content in Geography, Meston Training College 
of Extension Services, 1986. 

Communication Skills and Personnel Growth for School Teachers, 
Meston Training College of Extension Services, 1999. 

Curriculum Framework For Teacher Education, National Council 
for Teacher Education, New Delhi, 1996. 

Handbook for Teachers of Chemistry at the Higher Secondary Level, 
Department of Extension Services, St Christopher's Training 
College, Chennai. 

Handbook for Teachers of Maths at the Higher Secondary Level, 
Department of Extension Services, St Christopher's Training 
College, Chennai. 

Handbook for Teachers of Statistics at the Higher Secondary Level, 
Department of Extension Services, St Christopher’s Training 
College, Chennai. 

Math Project EXPO VIII, IX 1993, Extension Services Department, 
St Christopher’s Training College, Chennai, 1992. 

Math Project EXPO VII, Extension Services Department, St. 
Christopher’s Training College, Chennai, 1991. 

Math Project EXPO VI, Extension Services Department, St. 
Christopher’s Training College, Chennai, 1990. 

Math Project EXPO V, Extension Services Department, St. 
Christopher’s Training College, Chennai, 1989. 

Math Project EXPO IV, Extension Services Department, St. 
Christopher’s Training College, Chennai, 1989. 

Math Project EXPO III, Extension Services Department, St. 


Christopher's Training College, Chennai, 1987. 

Math Project EXPO Il, Extension Services Department, St 
Christopher's Training College, Chennai, 1986. 

Math Project EXPO I, Extension Services Department, St 
Christopher's Training College, Chennai, 1985. 

Movement Education, Meston Training College of Extension 
Services, 1986. 

Promoting Children's Health, Meston Training College of Extension 


Resource Book in Computer Education, Extension Services 
Department, St Christopher's Training College, Chennai. 

Resource Book for Teachers of Physics, Extension Services 
Department, St Christopher's Training College, Chennai. 

Seminar on Teaching of Maths, Meston Training College of Extension 
Services, 1989. 

Sustainable Development of National Resources, Meston Training 
College of Extension Services, 1986. 

The Fourth Indian Year Book of Education-Secondary Education, 
New Delhi, 1973. 

Teaching English Skills and Testing, Extension Services Department, 
St Christopher's Training College, Chennai. 

University and Extension as the Third Dimension, Report of the 
Review Committee appointed by the UGC, University Grants 
Commission, New Delhi, 1987. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN INDIA 


Bala Krishna K. Nayar 


INTRODUCTION 


India has been a land of erudition and enlightenment for 
centuries. In the third century Bc, Megasthenes, a Greek 
traveller, was amazed to find several renowned universities, 
especially Taxila, flourishing in the then India, where students 
and scholars from different parts of the world flocked for 
seeking learning and expertise in various disciplines. 

Nearly 1,000 years later in the seventh century ap the 
Chinese scholar Yuan Chwang found that many Indian and 
foreign researchers were working at Nalanda and many other 
Indian universities in vigorous mental exercise, and sincere 
dedication to knowledge and learning, in their distinct spheres 
of study, viz., mathematics, science, religion and astronomy. 
The hospitality offered to foreign scholars and the congenial 
atmosphere of study they found in India were the result of the 
broad-based and tolerant culture of the country, and reverent 
and unbiased approach to the pursuit of truth and knowledge 
that our great land has always cherished. The lofty tradition 
continued in medieval period both under the rule of Delhi 
Sultanate, and the magnificent Mughal Rule, when serious 
students and distinguished scholars came to India in pursuit 
of knowledge in various fields of theology, Islamic doctrine 
and different domains of scientific know-how. It is thus 
appropriate that free India has, sought to maintain that 
tradition fervently (Bhardwaj, 1997, pp.187—88). 

Traditionally, India has welcomed the presence of forei gn 
students and scholars in the country, through it has not yet 
adopted any well-defined policy regarding them. The Indian 
Government has been supporting the education of foreign 
students in a selective way through the award of scholarships 
administered by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
(ICCR). Self-financing students can seek admission to 
progammes in the liberal arts and to a limited extent to some 
professional courses. 


CHANGING INFLOW OF FOREIGN STUDENTS INTO 
INDIA 


The rapid expansion of higher education in independent India, 
and the establishment of various institutions of national 
importance and numerous centers of excellence, attracted 
substantial members of foreign students to India. The average 
number of foreign students coming to India during 1965—74 


was about 8400 per annum (Nayar et al., 1979). Slightly over 
two-fifth of them had come from African countries, about a 
third had come from neighbouring countries, one-ninth from 
East-Asia (largely Thailand and Fiji) and one in a dozen from 
West Asia. Students from European countries, the Americas 
and Australasia constituted less than one in fourteen. 

The students from African countries who constituted about 
40 per cent during 1965—74 had increased to about 47 per cent 
by 1989-90, but have since fallen to about 37 per cent by 1999- 
2000. Asian students who constituted our 51 per cent during 
1965—74 now form about 50 per cent. Students from 
neighbouring countries— Nepal, Bhutan, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh—have shown an increase from 1,300 during 1965- 
74 to about 1,850 in 1989-90 and 1,950 in 1999-2000. 

A detailed analysis of the data shows that there have been 
considerable falls in the case of individual countries. The 
number of students from Kenya has fallen from 4,268 in 1993- 
94 to 868 in 1999-2000, Sudan from 1,682 in 1988-89 to 299, 
Jordan from 1,599 to 111 and Iran from 553 to 151. These are 
countries in which there has been a decline in the numbers 
going abroad for studies (Bhalla, AIU). 

Malaysia, however, has been one country from where the 
numbers coming to India had decreased from 1,421 in 1993-94 
to 168 in 1999-2000 though the numbers going abroad from 
Malaysia had been steadily rising. One of the reasons for the 
decline in the case of Malaysia, other than the preference for 
Australia, is the setting up of a campus of the Manipal 
Academy of Higher Education in Melaka with the first batch 
of 150 medical students in 1997. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN INDIA IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 


There has been a steep decline in the number of foreign 
students in India after 1993-94. From about 14,000 the number 
fell to about half, over a period of 4 years. This fall in the 
number of foreign students in the country had taken place at 
a time when the developed countries like the UK, Australia, 
Germany, France and even China had been making tremendous 
progress in attracting foreign students. For example, the number 
of foreign students in the UK had increased by over a! 
during the 5 years from 80,000 in 1990 to 197,000 in 1995. In e 
case of Germany there had been an increase of over 50,00 
from 107,000 in 1990 to about 160,000 in 1995. Australia 


was able to engineer a two-fold increase during the period 
from over 29,000 in 1990 to about 87,000 in 1995 (Nayar, 
2001, p.81). 

In the case of Japan the growth has been less spectacular, 
There was an average annual increase of 2,000 in the case of 
Japan compared to over 23,000 in the UK and about 11,000 in 
the case of Germany and Australia. China registered an 
average annual increase of about 4,700. The number of foreign 
students in China in 1990 was one-third less than that in India. 
By 1993, China had two-thirds more than the number in India. 

In the matter of falling numbers of foreign students, India 
appears to be in the company of some other developing 
countries like Egypt, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia which have 
been witnessing continuing falls in enrolment of foreign 
students in the face of aggressive action by developed 
countries to attract students from developing countries. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN INDIA—PRESENT POSITION 


Presently foreign students from about 100 countries are 
pursuing various undergraduate, postgraduate and research 
programmes in India. These students can be categorised as: 
the Government of India supported students; self-financing 
students; students sponsored by foreign governments and/ 
or funding agencies such as the World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, United Nations Development Project, 
African Development Bank, etc.; casual students and students 
coming under inter-university bilateral agreements, and children 
of Non-Resident Indians (NRIs) and expatriate Indians. 

There were 14 countries from which 100 or more students 
were studying in India in 1999-2000. They were: 

The low-income countries: Kenya (868), Nepal (772), 
Bangladesh (520), Ethiopia (369), Sudan (299), Uganda (199), 
Bhutan (181) and Yemen (125). 

The lower middle-income countries: Sri Lanka (485), 
Thailand (179), Iran (151) and Jordan (111). 

The upper middle-income country: Mauritius (304). 

The high-income country: USA (223). 

The students from developed countries come to India 
largely for programmes in Indian Studies and Performing Arts, 
and include Government of India scholars and self-financing 
students, The number of such students is, however, highly 
variable. It is the NRIs and expatriates from the USA, Canada, 
the UK, etc., who come to India in larger numbers as self- 
financing students in private medical and engineering colleges. 
It is because education in these disciplines is cheaper in India 
than in the countries of their residence. Moreover, getting 
admission to these professional courses in Indian institutions 
is easier because of reservation for NRIs. 


UNIVERSITIES CURRENTLY FAVOURED BY 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


At present, Delhi University, with 1,191 students, is the most 
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sought after. Other universities with over 200 foreign students 
in 1999-2000 were Mysore University (455), Aligarh Muslim 
University (332), Osmania University (307), Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar Marathwada University (294), Chandigarh 
University (220), Patiala University and Mumbai University. 
University of Pune which had 402 foreign students in 1998-99 
is not listed in the 1999-2000 data. 

During 1965-1974, the favourite universities were Bombay, 
followed by Baroda, Delhi, Panjab, Aligarh, Mysore, Sardar 
Patel, Poona, Madras and Banaras Hindu University in that 
order. Of them, Baroda, Sardar Patel and Madras did not have 
even 100 foreign students each in 1999-2000. Indian Institute 
of Technology (IIT), Chennai with 149 students from abroad, 
was the only IIT with 50 or more foreign students in 1999- 
2000. 


Favoured Fields of Study 


Students from developing countries come for higher education 
in India practically in every discipline: from humanities, social 
sciences, law, commerce and science to engineering, 
technology, medicine, management studies and agriculture. It 
is the students from the developing countries that constitute 
the majority (about 95 per cent) of foreign students seeking 
higher education in India. 

In the sixties and seventies about 25 per cent of the foreign 
students took up science, about 25 per cent took up arts and 
about 10 per cent commerce. The percentage going for 
engineering was about 9 per cent and for medicine slightly 
over 16 per cent. Education and law attracted less than one 
per cent each. On the whole about 56 per cent took up scientific 
and technical fields, and about 44 per cent arts and humanities 
(Nayar et al., 1979, Part II). 

By 1996-97, the pattern had totally changed. Scientific and 
technical fields attracted only about 35 per cent. Commerce 
and management attracted nearly a quarter, compared to only 
10 per cent earlier. Law had attracted nearly 10 per cent in 
1996-97 compared to less than half per cent earlier. Those 
opting for medicine had come down to 8 per cent from 16 per 
cent earlier (Sharma, p.128). 

The setting up of two medical institutions, one at Pokhara 
in Nepal and the other at Melaka in Malaysia, by the Manipal 
Academy of Higher Education has led to a decrease in the 
number of foreign students coming to India for studying 
medicine. They have plans to set up three more similar 
institutions in Dubai, Sri Lanka and Uganda in the near future. 
Similarly, the setting up of campuses in UAE by BITS Pilani 
and BIT Mesra has affected the inflow of foreign students 
coming to study engineering, technology and science. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS FROM DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


In 1983, there were over 11,000 foreign students in India. 
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(UNESCO, 1990). This was larger than 9,500 in Japan and five 
times the number of foreign students in China (2,066). The 
number of foreign students in India from Europe, the Americas 
and Australia was only 475 compared to 1,702 in Japan (witha 
slightly smaller aggregate number) and 566 in China with only 
one-fifth the number of foreign students in India. 

In 1993-94, over 75,000 students from the leading English 
speaking countries—the USA, the UK and Canada—were 
studying abroad and out of them only 309 had come to India. 

The disparity between the number of students from leading 
European countries coming to India, Japan and China was 
even greater. Out of over 1,55,000 students from Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain who were studying abroad in the middle 
nineties, only 64 were in India. Out of 8,526 students from 
Japan, a high-income country, only 34 were studying in India. 
Foreign students in India constituted 3 per 1000 of those going 
abroad from the USA, and 1 per 1,000 among those from Canada 
and the UK. 

The Government of India has been offering a number of 
Positions to foreign students unger various cultural exchange 

The number of students from Germany (8), France 
(14), Italy (4) and Spain (2) during 1998-99 was less than one- 
third of the positions offered during 1997-2000 in all the cases. 

The total number of international students in the 5 IITs in 
1994-95 was only 269, of whom less than 10 were from high- 
income countries, Bangladesh (91), Sri Lanka (41) and Nepal 
(23) only among 27 countries had 20 or more in all the IITs 
combined. 


The ICCR administers about 2,000 scholarships annually 
under various schemes, tenable for 3 to 5 years. The number 
of international scholars in India from 20 high-income countries 
covered by the scheme was 185 in 1998-99. The numbers 
exceeded 20 only in the cases of Japan (38), Canada (30), and 
the UK (26). Out of 12 upper middle-income countries covered 
by the scheme, only Mauritius and Malaysia had 398 and 37 
students respectively in India. 

Besides the ICCR, there are other sources of financial 
support for foreign students. These include: The Special 
Commonwealth African Assistance Programmes (SCAAP) of 
the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA); The Indian Technical 
and Economic Cooperation (ITEC), also under the MEA; other 
short- and long-term courses for foreign students under the 
auspices of ITEC at a number of specialised institutions all 
over the country. 


Foreign Students’ Advisers 


The ICCR, which administers about 2000 scholarships for 
foreign students in India on behalf of the Government of India, 
is charged with the responsibility for the welfare of foreign 
students in India, both scholarship holders and self-financing. 
The ICCR has appointed over 60 senior faculty members as 
International Students’ Advisers in universities and 
educational institutions where there are large concentrations 
of foreign students. 


The principal responsibility of the adviser is to | 
students to adapt themselves to their academic and social HE 
in India, help the students to settle down at the university, 
guide them for accommodation, market, medical faciliti 
and monitor their academic progress. They also Ii | 
between the students, and the university administration an je 
other agencies in matters related to the foreign students’ im 
India. 


Fee Structure 


Higher education in India is largely in the public sector, 
heavily subsidised. The fees payable by foreign stud 
should, therefore, be substantially higher than that paid 
their Indian counterparts, and be nearly at par with fees — 
charged by leading universities in developing countr 
Universities in China charge $2,500 to $2,800 for undergraduate - 
classes, $3,000 to $4,000 for postgraduate classes and $5,000. 
of more for Doctoral work. Indian School of Mines charges 
$3,100 to $3,400 from foreign students while university of 
Roorkee charges $6,000 per annum for PG work. Roorkee - 
University, one of our top engineering institutions, 
recently named an IIT, has been drawing increasing numbers 
of foreign students and had 200 foreign students in 1998-99, — 
The fee at IAMR for one year is $7,900. It may be mentioned — 
that Australian universities charge $A7,000 to 10,000 as. 
tuition fee for courses in arts, law etc., $A11,000 to 20,000 - 
for lab-based degree courses like science, medicine, and - 
engineering. 1/347 

The annual fees charged for Foreigners and NRIs at Manipal — 
is $12,000 for BDS, $15,000 for MDS and MD/MS and $18,000 — 
for the MBBS course. At Mangalore, the fees are $2,000 less 
for BDS and MBBS courses. It may be mentioned that these — 
annual figures are less than the average fees in USA. For most 
of the other courses, foreign and NRI students are charged 
$4,000 to $5,000 per annum compared to about Rs 40,000 to 
50,000 for the general category. The foreign exchange revenue — 
of MAHE is approximately $12 million per year. The Supreme — 
Court had fixed the quota for NRI/Foreign students at IS per 
cent and the fees at US $10,000 (Rs 480,000 per annum) forthe — 
full course. Eb 

At present India is incurring on an average expenditure of 
about Rs 50,000 per head for about 1,800 foreign students 
coming under the purview of the ICCR. Some of the leading 
universities are reluctant to accept ICCR scholars from 
at normal fees. 


PRESENT INFLOW mu 


Out of the leading 36 countries with 10,000 or more students 
abroad. Thailand is the only country from which at least one 
per cent of the students had come to India. In the case 

many of these countries, the number of international students 
in Indian is smaller than the number of positions offered to l 


them dunng the last 3 years at public expense by India. There 
were only 14 countries from which 100 or more students were 
reported in Indian Universities in India in 1998-99. They 
included 8 low-income countries, 4 lower middle-income 
countries, one upper middle-income country and only one 
high-income country, Most of these have Indian settlers or 
are close neighbours. The number of students coming to India 
from most of these countries has shown considerable decline 
in the recent past. India has been providing financial assistance 
to students from 24 of the 36 countries. In a majority of cases, 
the number of students in India has been less than the number 
of positions offered during the last 3 years. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The UGC has been engaged in considering the modalities for 
providing adequate educational opportunities for foreign 
students, and generating resources for higher education. In 
pursuance of the Report of a Special Group, the UGC has 
decided to create 20 per cent supernumerary seats exclusively 
for students with foreign passports, in all the university 
department subject courses, whether technical, professional 
or otherwise, provided that adequate infrastructural facilities 
are made available in the departments concerned. 

A widespread information dissemination, advertisement and 
counselling campaign have to be launched to attract a 
substantial number of foreign students to India especially 
from the more prosperous middle-income and high-income 
countries. Setting up campuses of our leading universities in 
high-income developing countries and the starting of 
programmes especially for students from outside are examples 
worth emulation. The promotion of joint ventures, especially 
with NRIs, for the provision of top-class facilities in education 
in India and abroad, primarily for foreign students, appears to 
merit serious consideration. 

In this connection some of the important future plans made 
at the Round Table on ‘Internationalisation of Indian Higher 
Education’, organised by the Association of Indian 
Universities at the University of Mysore, Mysore in February 
2001 may be given: 

The procedures relating to registration, entry-test 

requirement, issue of ‘No Objection Certificate’ as also 

issue and extension of visa may be simplified. The Indian 

Embassies and High Commissions abroad be advised 

to play a proactive role in providing information 

regarding the facilities for higher education available in 

India. A single-window clearance mechanism be set up 
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for admitting students to different professional 
programmes. The social infrastructure may be 
strengthened so as to place the international student at 
case. Programmes, sach as "home stay", cultural festivals, 
celebration of national days of different countries, 
should be organised regularly so as to promote cultural 
exchange and cultural understanding. The last, but not 
the least, highest priority may be given by academic 
institutions to the updating and internationalisation of 
the curriculum (Powar, 2002). 


Organised effort to attract foreign students to India were 
initiated by the Educational Consultants India Limited, a 
Government of India undertaking. Educational Fairs, called 
Education India, 2001, were organised in several countries 
of Africa and Asia (with emphasis on the Middle-East); 
about 30 to 40 institutes from across the country were 
represented in the Fair, including some of the ITs and IIMs 
("Education Brands Marked to Market-Economic Times, 
April 2002, p. 7). But so far, there has been no compre- 
hensive branding strategy of the type Germany, the UK, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the USA have been 
actively pursuing. 

India has also to pay much greater attention to attract 
students from the developed countries, especially students 
of Indian origin whose continued association with their 
counterparts in India can be of considerable future benefit. 
Imaginative mobilisation of resource, both monetary and 
human, of Indian diaspora abroad in setting up centres of 
excellence in different areas in the country can help attract 
much larger number of foreign students to India. 

Enunciation of a forward-looking strategy would help to 
encourage Indian universities to forge common agreements 
among some of them to offer joint degree programmes, transfer 
of credits between institutions, as also between regular and 
distance education courses. They could form consortia for 
development and delivery of web-based courses for diploma, 
degree and postgraduate level studies in specialised subjects. 
Even if 10 per cent of Indian institutions can offer international 
educational programmes it would generate Rs 500 crore of 
annual income (Ananda Krishnan, 2001, p. vii ). 

Education of Foreign Students in India has to undergo a 
phase change from being part of Cultural Affairs to the realm 
of Commercial Enterprise, if India is to derive maximum benefit 
from foreign students. 
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GENDER BIAS IN EDUCATION 


Usha Nayar 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


India has an early and rich tradition of education of women 
nearly 5,000 years old. The high point of female education and 
status in this sub-continent was the Vedic Period. Among 
the Vedic Aryans education was prescribed for all children 
first under the family elders and later in the house of the Guru 
on attaining the age of 8 years after a special ceremony known 
as Upanayana. Education lasted up to the age of 16 and 
sometimes till the age of 24. A period of 8 years education was 
universal among the Aryans (Indian Yearbook of Education, 
1964; Altekar, 1956; Mukerjee, 1958). In Rigvedic times 
complete education facilities appear to have been available to 
women. Women attained high educational levels and 
distinguished themselves. There were sages as well as women 
who had gone through the discipline of Brahmacharya, as 
recorded in Sarvamukramika. There were 20 women ‘seers’ 
or authors of Rigveda. There were two classes of women 
students, the Brahmavadinis, who studied up to the age of 16 
or 18 years and learnt Vedic hymns by heart. Specialists in 
theological work were termed Kasakritsni. As a noted 
sociologist observes, ‘if women scholars in such a technical 

* branch of learning were so numerous as to necessitate coining 
of a special term to designate them, it would not be 
unreasonable to conclude that the numbers of women who 
received general education must have been very large’, 
(Boulding, 1968). 

While modern education of women began with the passing 
of the East India Company Act of 1813, female education 
suffered from official neglect on account of the strict policy of 
social and religious neutrality and norms of strict privacy and 
segregation of women. Education of girls and women in India 
through the nineteenth century up to the time of Independence 
developed largely through private effort. The lead given by 
the Christian missionaries for setting up the first institutions 
for female education was followed by a large-scale effort on 
the part of the social reformers who gave overriding priority 
to female education as the drive arm of social regeneration 
and freedom from alien rule and obscurantism. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833) championed modem education with 
equal rights for women, Ishwar Chander Vidya Sagar (1820- 
1891) dedicated himself to the emancipation of women and 
worked hard to promote education of girls. The reform 
movement spread next to the western region with founding of 
the Prarthana Samaj, which drew many great national leaders. 


Ranade (1842-1901) worked tirelessly as the secretary of an 
all-India organisation, the Indian Social Conference which 

worked as a secular organisation and campaigned for women’s 
education. The first schools in Maharashtra for girls from lower 
castes were opened in 1873 by Jyotiba and Savitri Bai Phule 

who questioned the supremacy of Brahmins and the authority 

of scriptures. Kandukuri Veerasalingam (1848-1991) pioneered 

the movement in support of girls’ education in Andhra. 

Dayanand Saraswati founded in 1875, Arya Samaj, a vehicle 

of social reform especially through education of women and 

men. Vivekananda (1861—1902) was a reformist with a vision 

and considered neglect of masses a sin. He took keen interest 

of especially in the education of women. Annie Besant came 

to India in 1893 and became the leader of the Theosophical 

movement and made singular contribution in the field of 
education. She set up the Central Hindu College at Banaras 

which was later handed over to Banaras Hindu University, 

became the president of Indian National Congress in 1917— 

social reform and politics. There were reform movements that 

worked for the emancipation of women amongst Muslims in 

western and southern India. Badruddin Tyabji (1844-1906) 

was the most outstanding leader of these movements. The 
names of Dadabhai Naoroji and Nauroji Fudonji among Parsis, 
the Singh Sabhas among the Sikhs are of worth mention. As a 
result of these movements, advances made in the field of 
emancipation of women also figure in this regard. However, 
education of women progressed largely on account of private 
initiatives, of the Christian missionaries to begin with, and by 
leading social reformers up to the time of Independence. The 
participation of women in the Freedom Movement accentuated 
the need to keep them in the fore in all walks of life and special 
attention was given to their education. A major conceptual 
shift is noticed in the last decade in the approach to the 
education of girls and women. Education of girls is increasingly 
being seen both as a basic human right and a crucial input 
into national development. Investment in female education is 
now considered a development imperative rather than a plain 
moral commitment, thus, lifting it from the plane of pure ethics 
to that of sound economics. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
The Constitution of India provides the framework for socio- 


legal action for removal of disparities (a) by writing in the 
equality clauses prohibiting discrimination on the basis of 


| 
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sex, and (b) empowering the State to make special provision 
ground, inter alia, for women and children and for the 
historically disadvantaged sections of population, the 
scheduled castes (SC) and scheduled tribes (ST) and other 
backward castes (OBC), in violation of the fundamental 
obligation of non-discrimination. This is considered as a 
necessary step to ensure de facto equality through strong 
equity measures and policies. The State guarantees equal 
opportunities to women and forbids discrimination in all 
matters relating to employment and appointment to any public 
office. Under the protective discrimination clause, the State 
has passed several legislations and drawn up special 
programmes and schemes for the protection, welfare and 
development of women and children. There are laws to protect 
women and children from hazardous work, laws providing 
maternity benefits and childcare services, and equal wages 
for work. Additionally, women have reserved quotas and seats 
in many educational and training institutions, development 
schemes, local bodies and in government jobs. In post- 
Independence India, a large number of Constitutional and 
legislative measures and many forward-looking policies and 
programmes have been directed at integrating women in the 
mainstream of national development. 


COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


Report of the Durgabai Deshmukh Committee on Education 
of Women (1959) stated the need for undifferentiated curricula 
for both boys and girls and to treat education of girls as a 
special problem. Undifferentiated curricula upheld by Hansa 
Mehta Committee on Differentiation of Curricula (1964); 
Education Commission (1964—66); National Policy on 
Education (NPE) (1986) and reiterated strongly in the National 
Policy on Education (1986) (revised in 1992) and its Programme 
of Action. The Report of the Committee on Status of Women 
(CSWI) Towards Equality, 1974, revealed a declining proportion 
of women in the population, low female literacy and education, 
waning economic participation and poor representation of 
women in political processes. The UN Development Decade 
(1975-1985) saw growth of institutional mechanisms such as 
the Department of Women and Child Development, Women’s 
Development Corporations, integrating women in the 
mainstream, Development of Women and Children in Rural 
Areas (DWCRA); women as special groups for poverty 
removal, skill development TRYSEM, ICDS. Movement from 
‘welfare’ to ‘development’ and finally to ‘empowerment’ in 
the Eighth and the Ninth Five-Year Plans. The National 
Perspective Plan for Women (1988-2000) chalked out the 
national gender agenda till the turn of the century with a strong 
focus on rural and disadvantaged women. Shramshakti. 
Report of Committee on Women in Informal Sector, documents 
trials and travails of 94 per cent of all women worker, who are 
employed in the informal sector. Ramamurthy Review 
Committee: Towards an Enlightened Humane Society, 


underscored the need for redistribution of educational 
opportunities in favour of girls belonging to rural and 
disadvantaged sections with adequate support services (water, 
fodder, fuel and childcare) and also asked for 5 per cent share 
for girls in educational resources. 

The UN General Assembly adopted Convention on the 
Elimination of All forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW) on 18 December 1970. The spirit of the Convention 
reaffirms UN goals and faith in fundamental human rights, the 
equal rights of men and women. The Convention spells out 
the meaning of equality and an agenda for action enjoining on 
the State Parties to take *all appropriate measures, including 
legislation to ensure the full development of women, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing them the exercise and enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental freedom on a basis of equality 
with men'. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


The National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 is a major land- 
mark in the evolution of the status of women in India and goes 
substantially beyond the equal opportunity and social justice 
approach and expects education to become an instrument of 
women's equality and empowerment. The NPE and its 
Programme of Action (PoA), revised in 1992, give an over- 
riding priority to removal of gender disparities and command 
the entire educational system to work for women's equality 
and empowerment. The PoA envisages development of 
institutional/departmental plans for integrating gender 
concerns within the education sector. The PoA also 
emphasises inter-sectoral collaboration and convergence of 
efforts of all concerned ministries and of NGOs in promoting 
universal literacy and universalisation of primary education 
with focus on girls and women. The total approach of the NPE 
and PoA is to link education of girls and women to broader 
concerns of national development and to develop in them a 
culture of self-reliance, a positive self-image and the capacity 
to participate in decision-making at all levels on an equal 
footing. 


Gender Roles 


We observe many differences among girls and boys in the 
home, in the street, inside the classroom, in the play-field, and 
during the school recess. For instance, in general, boys are 
active, playful, confident, bold, demanding, loud, at times 
rough, rowdy, aggressive, kicking and fighting, intimidating 
and difficult to control. Girls are passive, gentle, quiet, 
accepting, often shy, diffident, timid, less communicative, 
easily intimidated, accepting commands unquestioningly. 
more complacent and relatively easy to control. We not only 
observe these differences but also believe these are natural 
and inherent in the two sexes—are biological and hence 
unchangeable. 


The history of humankind can be viewed, among other 
things, as a history of unequal relations between its two 
halves—men and women. The two sexes have never shared 
the world in equality and even today woman is handicapped 
(Shukla, 1968). Division of labour and ascription of social status 
in relation to sex seem basic to all societies and gender 
differentiation is ‘more ancient, more widespread than any 
form of social differentiation’ (Holter, 1970). All societies 
ascribe different attitudes and activities to men and women. 
Most of these prescriptions are rationalised in terms of 
biological and psychological differences—differences in roles 
in reproduction and physical characteristics of height, weight, 
muscular strength, ete. 

As each culture has its own prescription of sex role and 
appropriate behaviour, these prescriptions are accepted as 
fact. Children are brought up to fit the designated patterns 
and any deviation from the norm is punished. Women, as 
men, acquire through a process of socialisation, a set of 
attitudes and choices and behaviours which are consistent 
with the sex roles they are expected to play in society (Bem 
and Bem, 1970). Therefore, this ideology is internalised by 
girls and women as a matter of fact and the restrictions placed 
on her self-development are likely to be accepted as very 
normal and unchallengeable (Epstein, 1973). 

Ascription of occupations to men and women also varies 
from culture to culture, society to society. Yet in most societies 
sex division patterns are constant. However, present day 
human society constantly demands and has in fact created 
new possibilities for the socio-economic roles of the two sexes 
as complimentary and equal. 

The institution of family forms the core of the South-Asian 
societies. The traditional cultural ideas regarding roles of 
women are very strong in the sub-continent, especially in the 
area of family organisation. Great social, economic and political 
changes have swept the sub-continent but the stable family 
structure and the spirit of family solidarity have remained a 
sustaining power, largely on account of the subservience of 
women and their tendency to accept the unequal division of 
labour and resources. (Even women feel great being made 
martyrs, making all the sacrifices and adjustments.) The Indian 
family is predominantly patriarchal. The family role of women 
(to include child-bearing, child-rearing, sick care and all other 
domestic works) determine the early socialisation of the 
females and their educational and occupational choices and 
their performance in the occupational sphere later. 

The restrictive effect of traditional sex roles socialisation 
in the family has its parallel in educational practices in 
educational institutions. Most educational fields remain sex 
typed, a phenomenon that compounds the occupational 
stratification by sex. Further, sex-biased educational practices, 
differential curricula and textbooks perpetuate the traditional 
division of labour between sexes. This limits not only the 
range of occupations chosen by women but also lands them 
in low-ranking occupations corresponding to their assisting 
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and nurturing roles in the household. Thus, traditionally, 
education has contributed to educational and occupational 
stratification between the sexes by encouraging and preparing 
girls to pursue an extremely limited number of traditionally 
feminine roles and occupations. 


CULTURAL PLURALITY—DIVERSITIES AND 
DISPARITIES 


India is known for its cultural diverxity and plurality and this 
has affected of language, ethnicity and religion are in the 
educational and social participation of girls and women. On 
the one hand is the urban elite middle class section of 
population where girls are doing better than the boys, in 
secondary/higher secondary examinations and gender 
discrimination is low and on the other hand are poverty groups 
where being girls is an additional handicap, although even 
boys belonging to these groups of population also have very 
low participation and survival rates in education. 

The multi-ethnic cultural fabric is equally interesting as 
within the same country, girls and women have different 
possibilities, depending on the status accorded to its women. 
For instance, Garhwal with a strong Shaivite presence and 
worshippers of Durga, have a women centred subsistence 
economy where not all girls are sent to school and scattered 
habitations at times comprising four to twenty households 
defy all governmental effort to provide subsidised school 
services. Nagaland, home to earlier inter-warring tribes, 
continues to be plagued by the lethal underground movement 
that saps earnings of families raised through the sweat and 
labour of their women. Post-primary schooling is a major 


of girls to educational institutions is in great part determined 
by the socio-cultural system in the region and the position of 
women and girls in this system. The interplay of the socio- 
cultural factors of kinship, marriage, belief systems with the 

of production and distribution that are governed by 
the familial, and, the extra familial power structures represented 
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by the political institutions of the State, the religion and now 
increasingly the corporate sector—greatly determine whether 
a girl will go to school and for how long and what education is 
considered necessary and relevant by her primary group, the 

The cause of gender bias depends on standardised forms 
of behaviour. Gender roles are learnt in the family, from parents, 
older siblings, other members who provide role models 
appropriate to the sex of a person. It is often observed that 
girls and women have a low self image and a negative self- 
concept. They don’t feel themselves as needed, important or 
valued. Girls are valued little, often seen as a liability to be got 
rid off—the lesser child. Girls grow up observing the centrality 
of males in the household rituals and festivals. 

The sex role socialisation not only tells girls they are 
different but also that they are unwanted and inferior and 
have to be grateful for being ‘allowed’ to go to school or to a 
friend’s place or to work. Girls perceive open discrimination in 
many walks of life. But for the last two decades now, girls are 
doing better than boys even in science and mathematics, 
having higher pass percentages than boys at secondary and 
confident and sure of themselves and are entering a large 


outstanding police officer, a Nivedita Bhasin, an airline pilot, 
being sent up in Space by NASA, is bound to be high. 
Competence and high achievement then are the passwords 
for a positive self-concept. 


FEMALE LITERACY 


Female literacy is considered to be a more sensitive index of 
social development compared to overall literacy rates. Female 
literacy is negatively related with fertility rates, population 
growth rates, infant and child mortality rates, and shows a 
Positive association with female age at marriage, life 
expectancy, participation in modern sectors of the economy 
and, above all, with female enrolments. The impact of the 


Literacy Campaigns of the National Literacy Mission (set up 
in 1988) appear to have given dividends in raising the literacy 
levels of the population in the age group 7+. 

Female literacy had a very poor start at the turn of the 
century and in 100 years we have reached a little above the 
half-mark and even now females are way behind males. Rural 
urban and inter-group disparities were sharp in 1991, the 
sharpest being amongst the females themselves. Urban females 
were twice as well off in literacy compared to their rural 
counterparts. Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
females were at the bottom of the heap. 


Urban male—81%; 

Urban female—64%; 

Rural male—58%; 

Rural female— 31%; 

SC male—5S0%; 

SC female—24%; 

ST male—41%; and 

ST female—18%. 

According to the Census of India 2001, the literacy rate for 
the population aged 7 years and more works out to be 65.38; 
this rate being 75.85 for males and 54.16 for females. Thus, 
three-fourths of the males and more than half of the females 
(age 7+) are literate in a population of over a billion. The overall 
literacy rates have gone up from 52 per cent to 65 per cent 
during 1991-2001 for population aged 7+; female literacy for 
this period has moved up from 39 per cent to 54 per cent in 
2001. However the progress during 1991-2001 was a record 
jump of 13.17 per cent from 52.21 in 1991 to 65.38 in 2001, the 
highest recorded in comparison to earlier decades since 1951. 
Mizoram has recorded the minimum gap in male female literacy 
rates of 4.56 percentage points. In Kerala, this gap is 6.34 
percentage points and in Meghalaya it is 5.73 percentage points 
in 2001. Male female differentials are as high as 32.50 
percentage points in Gujarat, these figures being 32.12 for 
Rajasthan; 30.33 point for Dadra and Nagar Haveli; and more 
than 20 percentage points in Uttranchal (23.75); Haryana 
(23.24); Chhatisgarh (25.46); Orissa (25.02); Madhya Pradesh 
(26.55); Uttar Pradesh (27.30); Jammu and Kashmir (23.83); 
Jharkhand (29.56); and Bihar (26.80). Kerala continues to retain 
the top spot in the country with literacy rate for the females 
(87.86 per cent). Bihar has recorded the lowest literacy rate in 
case of females (33.57 per cent). Less than 50 per cent female 
literacy existed in, namely, Rajasthan (44.34%); Arunachal 
Pradesh (44.24 per cent); Dadra and Nagar Haveli (42.99%); 
Uttar Pradesh (42.98 per cent); Jammu and Kashmir (41.82 per 
cent); Jharkhand (39.38 per cent); and Bihar (33.57 per cent). 


Female Participation in Education 


India has the second largest educational system in the world 
after China with a total enrolment of 191.63 million out of whom 
80.54 million (42 per cent) are girls. Further, girls form 44 pet 
cent of the 113.61 million children enrolled in the primary grades 
classes I-V; 40 per cent of the 113.61 million children enrolled 
in the primary grades classes I-VB; 40 per cent of the 42.01 
million at the middle stage (classes VI-VIII); 39 per cent of the 
28.21 million, at the higher/higher secondary stage (classes 
IX-XII) and 40 per cent of the 7.73 million students 7 million 
are enrolled in institutions of higher learning (MHRD, 2000- 
2001). Due to the strong gender focus of the EFA initiatives 
during the 1990s as also the pro-Girl Child, pro-women policies 
and programme during this decade, girls’ education has 
progressed and the gender gaps are narrowing. However, the 
regional, rural, urban and inter-group disparities remain. 


Liementary Education 


Arta te 45 of the Directive Principles of the State Policy enjotes 
oo the State to endeavour to provide free and compulsory 
cd ation to all children up to the age of 14 years. In 2001, the 
Constitutional (Ninety-third Amendment Act, 2001 ) has made 
education of children, aged 6-14 years a fundamental right. A 
renewed commitment to reaching education to all children is 
made under the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA). ‘This is the 
newest effort of the Government of India to universalise 
clementary education in a mission mode. A National Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan Mission is being established with the Prime 
minister as its chairperson and the MHRD Minister as its vice- 
chairperson. Education of girls, especially those belonging to 
the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, is one of the 
principal concerns of the SSA. It puts emphasis on the 
educational participation of children from the SC/ST groups, 
religious and linguistic minorities, other disadvantaged groups 
and children with special needs. Efforts will be made to 
mainstream gender concems in all the activities. Every activity 
will be judged in terms of its gender focus. Besides 
mainstreaming, special efforts like the Mahila Samakhya type 
of mobilisation and organisation, back to school camps for 
adolescent girls, large-scale process based constitution of 
Mahila Samoohs, will also be attempted. The selection criteria 
takes into account the low female literacy among the scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe women. The SSA recognises the 
need for special efforts to bring the out of school girls to 
school. This would require a proper identification of girls who 
are out of school in the course of micro-planning/school 
mapping. The provision for girls’ education would have to be 
situated in the local contexts and interventions designed to 
suit the specific community needs in this regard. These 
programmes have clear time schedule. 

The SSA provides for special mainstreaming camps for out 
of school girls under the Alternative and Innovative Education 
component; provision of context-specific innovative 
intervention for girls" education—up to Rs 15 lakh per 
intervention and up to Rs 50 lakh in a district in a particular 
year; free textbooks for all girls up to class VIII; and at least 
50 per cent of the teachers to be appointed have to be women. 

The enrolments of girls at the elementary stage have grown 
steadily over the last five decades. The number of girls at the 
primary stage has gone up from 5.38 million in 1950-51 to 
49.51 million in 1999-2000. From 1990-91 to 1999-2000, 
enrolments at the primary stage increased by more than 
17 million, girls accounting for close to 10 million of the increase 
compared to boys whose share was a little over 7 million. The 
percentage of girls to the total has shown a steady increase 
since Independence at all levels of education. During 1950-51 
and 1999-2000, the percentage share of girls among the children 
enrolled at the primary stage went up from 28 per cent to 44 
per cent. As regards the SC/ST girls, their percentage share to 
the total SC/ST children is not very remarkably different from 
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the overall percemtege shure of gut om prastai jopulstoon at 
Ux primary age 


Earobment ration moved up comsantly Gl) 1990-01 piring gruna 
figures of 86 for gusts amd 114 for boys at the primary stage amd 
to 47 for giris and 77 for boys at the middle stage. The 
enrolment ration appear to be moving towards met figures in 
1999-2000. these ratios being &5 for girts amd 104 for boy» at 
the primary level and 50 for girts amd 67 for boys at the upper 
primary stage The regional vartatiom in carolment ration for 
all groups are very vast ranging: from 61.46 in Bihar to | 1 48 
in Sikkim for girls and from 66.30 in Chandigarh to 153.43 in he 
Union Territory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli at the primary stage: 
from 22.04 for Bihar to 93.36 in Kerala for giris and from 4 1.38 
for Bihar to 105.89 in Rajasthan for boys at the upper primary! 
middle stage. 


Dropout Rate 


There is increased enrolment and improved retention. The 
dropout rate for the primary classes (I-V) has gone down 
from 62 per cent to 39 per cent for boys and from 71 per cent to 
42 per cent for girls during the period 1960-61 to 1999-2000. Ar 
the middle stage tbe dropout rate has come down from 75 per 
cent to 52 per cent for boys and from 85 per cent to 58 per cent 
for girls during the same period. The male-female gaps in 
dropout rates are not very as in the past which augurs weil for 
educational participation of girls. 

To state it in terms of synchronic data, for 100 children in 
class 1 in school, only 60 are found in class V; 45 in class VIII 
and only 32 in class X; the corresponding figures for giris 
being 58, 42 and 29, and. for boys 61, 48 and 33, respectively. 
Due to enhanced availability of primary schools, extensive 
mobilisation carried out for enrolment under Education for All 
(EFA) projects, incentives like free noon meal, free books, 
ctc., the impact of the Total Literacy Campaigns and pro girl 
child policies and programmes, and the enrolments during 
the 1990s have picked up but the dropout rate has not declined 


very appreciably. 

In classes I-V, all centrally administered Union Territories 
with the exception of Dadra and Nagar Haveli have registered 
dropout rate below 6 per cent as also Goa and Kerala. The 
Union Territory of Chandigarh has registered dropout rate of 
6.70 and so do Kerala with 7.05, and Pondicherry with 6.32. In 

Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab. 


cent girls and 48 per cent boys who join class I survive till 
class VIII. The inter-state disparities are large, ranging from 
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minus rates in Chandigarh and Kerala for all children and for 
giris in Lakshadweep. Meghalaya has a dropout rate of 78 per 
cent for all children followed by West Bengal (70.88 per cent), 
and Sikkim (70.33 per cent). The dropout rates for girls are 
higher than those for boys by and large. Bihar has the highest 
dropout rate for girls at 81 per cent and these rates are between 
70 to 78 per cent in Assam, Meghalaya and West Bengal and 
are between 60 to 70 per cent in Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal 
and Dadra and Nagar Haveli. 


Education of Out of School Girls 


A premier area of concern in the education of the girl child is 
the formulation of action programmes in the area of elementary 
and secondary education, focussing on the education of out 
of school girls. A major chunk of girls in the age group of 10- 
18 are educated out of school. With respect to the UEE, the 
estimated out of school children in the age group 6-14 years 
was more than 40 million in 1997-98, of these, 67 per cent were 
girls. 

In the age group 6-11 years (classes I-V), there were more 
than 12 million children out of school, of whom 89 per cent 
were girls. In the age group 11-14, estimated out of school 
children were to the tune of 28 million, of whom 58 per cent 
were girls. In absolute terms, a total of 27 million girls were out 
of school, 11 million in the primary age group and 16 million in 
the upper primary age group. The NSSO (1998) data on 
attendance rate estimates 89.64 million children not attending 
School in 1995-96; 65.52 million in the age group 6-11 years 
and 24.12 million in the age group 1 1-14 years. (Quoted from 
Takroo, 1999.) The MHRD Draft EFA 2000 Assessment on 
Core EFA Indicators puts this figure at 35.06 million in the age 
group 6-11 years after allowing for 21.54 per cent underage 
and overage children in classes I-V. None the less, it is clear 
that the problem exists even if different figures are arrived by 
different agencies. 


Women Teachers 


two to three teachers managing a primary school is acommon 
sight in rural areas. Under the scheme Operation Blackboard 


(OB), an attempt was made to phase out single-teacher schools 
and their number substantially decreased as reported in the 
Sixth All India Educational Survey. In the OB scheme, while 
phasing out single-teacher schools, it was mandatory that the 
second teacher to be added under this central scheme would 
be female in case the earlier teacher was malc Many states 
made sincere effort to place women teachers in rural schools 
under the scheme and even an increase in their quotas in 
teacher training institutions at the time of recruitment. This 
has borne results in that the women teachers have improved 
their share in the total from 15 per cent to 36 per cent at 
the primary level; 15 per cent to 36 per cent at the middle 
stage; and 16 per cent to 34 per cent at the high/higher 
secondary stage. 

In this data the inter-state disparities are extremely large. In 
1999-2000, the percentage of female teachers to total in the 
States and Union Territories ranged from 19 per cent in Bihar 
to 98 per cent in Chandigarh at the Primary Stage: 15 per cent 
in Orissa to 90 per cent in Chandigarh; and 15 per cent in Bihar 
to 84 per cent in Chandigarh. This disparity is visible in rural 
and urban areas. There is a continued shortage of female 
teachers in rural areas, while urban schools are overstaffed 
and crowded with women teachers. There was a general feeling 
that women teachers, especially at the post-puberty stage, 
can enhance the self-confidence of girls through systematic 
Counselling, besides being good role models (Nayar, 1993, 
1995, 1996-97, 1992-98; Jha, 2000). The rural-urban disparities 
in the share of women teachers across the States and the 
Union Territories are extremely worrying and disheartening 
considering there is persistent demand for female teachers at 
all levels of school education especially at the middle and the 
secondary stages. Analysis of the Sixth All India Educational 
Survey (1998) shows vast rural-urban inequalities: At the 
primary stage, the share of women teachers to total number of 
teachers ranges from 12.62 per cent in Madhya Pradesh to 
65.64 per cent in Kerala and it is 92.55 per cent in Chandigarh. 
At the upper primary stage, the percentage of women teachers 
to total varies from 10.81 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, 63 per 
cent in Kerala and 85 per cent in Chandigarh. 


SECOND LEVEL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Presently, there are 4,171 Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) 
with a total enrolment of 440 thousand, out of which 13.4 per 
cent are girls. Of these it is, 214 are exclusively meant for 
women and others have Women’s Wings. In principle, all ITIs 
are open to women. In 1066 Polytechnics, there are in all 357,000 
students, girls forming only 16.8 per cent of the enrolment 
(MHRD, 1999-2000). Further, there is one National Institute 
for Vocational Training (NIVT) and four Regional Vocational 
Training Institutes (RVTIs) for women exclusively with a total 
capacity of 1496 students (1995-96 Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Labour). Women also receive training under the 
Apprenticeship training scheme of the Ministry of Labour. 


oer for 26 per cont of the total amber of 272.715 
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HIGHER, PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
FDUCATION 


There atc 7,494 colleges for general education, $40 engineering 
colleges, 755 medical colleges, 818 colleges of teacher traisieg. 
and 08 universities including institutions of national 
importance and research institutions. Serving more thas 
© milhon students and scholars out of whom 39 per cont are 
eiris. their number having gone up by more than 4 times slave 
Independence. There are 1066 Polytechaics, 4171 TTIs and 
1319 Teacher Training Schools (1999-2000 Departmental 
Statistics, MHRD). 

Girls form 40 per cent of the students enrolled in BA/BSc/ 
BCom, 38 per cent of the MBBS students; 40 per cent of those 
studying in MA/MSc/MCom; 43 per cent of the BEd trainces; 
47 per cent of the student teachers enrolled in JBT courses; 30 
per cent of the students enrolled for the doctoral programmes; 
19 5 per cent in engineering and technology courses; 16.8 per 
cent in polytechnics; and 13 per cent in Iis. The share of 
girls in various faculties has increased very substantially in 
arts, science, commerce, education and medicine in the last 
four decades. However, girls continue to be way behind in 
engineering and technology and in second level technical 
education institutions. 


GENDER EQUALITY THROUGH CURRICULUM 


Even though India has a clear policy of undifferentiated 
curncula for both sexes, biases and stereotypes creep through 
the learning materials as well as through those who handle 
them. However, attempts have been made to socialise the roles 
of boys and girls for a harmonised and unified world view. 
The National Curricular Framework (NPE, 1986), besides 
being undifferentiated for both sexes, emphasised core values 
such as equality between sexes, ending social evils and 
practices derogatory to women, small-family norm, democracy, 
scculansm, national integration, conservation and protection 
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To conclude, the gender roles are a learned behaviour. 
These roles in their octal, economic and political dimemioes 
vary across cultures. Valocs and norms differ widely from 
culture to culture Gender roles have a certain umiversality bet 
arc largely culturally determined Gender roles are hard to 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


B.S. Parekh 


NEED AND DEFINITION 


Economic, technological and social needs of a society like 
India are met educationally through a dynamic and never 
ending process of specialisation. As a society advances 
technologically, it calls for more and narrower specialisation. 
It puts a heavy premium on the educational system to cater to 
such pressing utilitarian needs. More often than not, it is done 
at the cost of on-going liberal education. This is because the 
dividends on liberal education are not easily visible. Only 
over a period of time, its indispensability and a balancing role 
are realised. In many cases by that time the process becomes 
irreversible resulting into considerable damage to the balanced 
development of society. For advancement of an enlightened 
social order, an educational system worth the name has to 
strike a judicious balance in providing for both narrow 
specialisation as well as holistic education. It is here that the 
concept of general education, i.e., the education focussing on 
the total man—his body, mind and spirit—comes to the core. 
It acts as a sound and broad foundation on which the super 
structure of the educational system has to be built. It also 
serves as an effective base for continuing and life-long 
education. It should be a great asset to society like ours which 
can boast of its long educational tradition and takes pride in 
calling itself a learning society since ancient times. 


ITS UNIVERSALITY AND DISTINCTIVENESS 


General education is a worldwide phenomenon. However, the 
exact scope and its focal points vary, as they should, from 
society to society; and even in a society from time to time. 
General education represents a basic input in the country's 
on-going human resource development programme. It is also 
important to note that general education is entirely culture- 
specific, This is because it depends upon socio-cultural and 
politico-economic stage of the society and its compulsions. 
General education thus is not a static or rigid concept. Nor is 
it oblivious of the need of developing vocational skills for 
earning one’s living. In fact it is a dynamic process and must 
keep changing to meet, in anticipation, new situations on a 
continuing basis. It is essentially a contextual concept rather 
than a static or one time intervention proposition. Its most 
important characteristic is that it has a potential to follow the 
dictum—prevention is better than cure. It is for the 
educationists to make the most of this potential by anticipating 


new needs and trends ensuring smooth and rapid progress of 
adynamic society. It should help to avoid, or at least minimise, 
mismatch between the urge of individuals and the changing 
needs of the society at large. 


CORNER STONES OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
INDIA 


In India, since Independence, the credit for bringing the 
concept of general education to the fore in a big way goes to 
Education Commission (1964-66). After dealing with the role 
of general education at length, the Commission concludes: 


The main shift in emphasis in these proposals is towards a 
unified approach in framing the entire school curriculum, a 
new definition of the content of general education and a 
new approach to the place of specialisation. Our overall 
concept is that general education requires strengthening 
the areas of science, work experience, and moral and 
spiritual values and a new orientation to some other areas. 
It should cover 10 years of undifferentiated schooling 
before some specialisation begins. It should not be too 
sharply divided from vocational education. To be 
successful these reforms require orientation in teaching 
methods, evaluation and guidance. 


This in turn may be serialised under five heads for further 
elaboration. They may be termed as cornerstones of general 
education in India today: 


(i) unified approach in framing school curricula, 
(ii) a new definition of content of general education, 
(iii) integrated view of contents, methods and evaluation, 
(iv) a new approach to specialisation, and 
(v) development of scientific temper together with moral 
and spiritual values. 


Unified Approach to School Curricula 


This was indeed a great departure from the age-old practice of 
appointing ad hoc committees of bureaucrats to oversee, once 
ina while, updating of school curricula, at primary, middle and 
secondary stages separately. They in turn appointed 
autonomous subject committees for their respective stages. 
The committee on secondary school syllabus was appointed 
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generally by universities as the holding of matriculation 
examination was their prerogative to suit exclusively to their 
needs. In the process, the school curriculum was dragged and 
tailored to suit exclusively to the needs of higher education. It 
was for the first time at the national level that a single 
curriculum group was formed to ensure a unified approach to 
the entire school curricula in its own right. This group laid 
down objectives of education or curriculum at each stage and 
ensured that there was a horizontal continuity and vertical 
alignment from stage to stage and within each stage of 
schooling. Taking into consideration the ground realities, this 
task force by and large adopted a concentric or spiral approach 
to school curricula, as very large proportions of students 
terminated their schooling or dropped out at the end of primary 
and middle stages of school education. Furthermore, textbook 
authors were commissioned by publishers for each book, 
maintaining maximum secrecy. The textbooks were written in 
hardly a couple of months’ time. They never knew what has 
been covered and at what depth in the preceding or the 
following class textbooks. The syllabi themselves were written 
in telegraphic language listing only a series of topics neither 
mentioning any expected goals nor the depth of treatment for 
any of them. Although the textbook author had a freedom to 
interpret syllabus. For want of time he never stepped out of 
conventional wisdom for the fear of rejection of his 
manuscripts summarily. All this has now changed as most 
States set up their own textbook bureaux and developed their 
own expertise in curriculum framing and reviewing textbooks 
very carefully by expert committees which also included 
practising teachers. The NCERT provided the states with 
needed leadership and guidance. Thus, Education Commission 
was instrumental in giving a big fillip to the professional 
curriculum development movement in India. 


A NEW DEFINITION OF CONTENT OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


The Education Commission has given a very comprehensive 
definition of the content of general education, 


Education is a three-fold process of imparting knowledge, 
developing skills and inculcating proper interests, attitudes 
and values. Our schools are mostly concerned with part of 
the process—the imparting of knowledge—and carry out 
this too in an unsatisfactory way. The curriculum places a 
premium on bookish knowledge and rote learning, makes 
inadequate provision for practical activities and experiences 
and is dominated by examinations, external and internal. 
Moreover, as the development of useful skills and 
inculcation of right kind of interests, attitudes and values 
are not given sufficient emphasis, the curriculum becomes 
not only out of step with modern knowledge but also out of 
tune with the life of the people. There is thus an urgent need 
to raise, upgrade and improve school curriculum (p. 319). 


Integrated View of Contents, Methods and Evaluation 


The Kothari Commission is far from satisfied with mere 
updating of syllabi. It wants that curriculum development 
techniques adopted in curriculum transaction should take care 
of current explosion of knowledge on a continuing basis. The 
Commission notes: 


The tremendous explosion of knowledge in recent years 
and reformulation of basic concepts in physical, biological 
and social sciences have brought into sharp relief the 
inadequacies of the existing school programmes .... Again 
with the necessity of including more and more significant 
items in an already over-packed curriculum it is realised 
that there is a good deal of useless educational lumber in 
the school courses which can be safely discarded and that 
more dynamic and stimulating methods can be developed 
for presenting essential knowledge. 


The Commission advocates, curricular improvement 
through research, orientation of teachers through inservice 
education, freedom to schools to devise and experiment with 
new curricula suited to their needs. It adds: ‘lead’ needs ‘to 
come through experimental schools’. It expects ‘slow 
introduction of improved curricula in all subjects introduced 
in a phased manner in schools which fulfil certain conditions 
of staff and facilities. For this purpose it is high time that we 
give up over dependence on external public examinations. 
They have reduced themselves to no more than paper pencil 
or memory tests’. 

The Commission thus clearly sees that a purposeful and 
multifaceted curriculum development can take place not 
through the present single instrumentality of external paper- 
pencil tests but through the development of objective based 
curriculum, methods of teaching that are really dynamic and 
evaluation that is continuous and comprehensive. All this 
has to emerge from grass-root level. Curriculum improvement 
cannot be fully taken care of by the present downward trickle 
approach. Time has come to reverse the direction of our 
approach in this regard. Then alone we can do some justice to 
the development of total man—his body (inclusive of hands 
and fingers), mind and spirit. Needless to add that the time 
has come to think about the adequacy of external examination, 
despite their supposed objectivity. We must replace or 
supplement them by continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation by the teacher and the collective faculty of each 
school or for that matter that of the school complex as such. 
Then only we can test various kinds of skills, interests, values, 
attitudes and even habits. 

The recommendation of Kothari Commission of setting Up 
national testing service with the needed adjustments, if any, 
merits careful attention for ensuring entrance of the deserving 
candidates to various prestigious cum professional institutions 
of higher learning. The current insistence on having a common 


examination both for the talented and the general masses does 
injustice to both. Let us not forget that the general education 
is essentially meant for all the general masses who are to be 
our masters and the pillars of a successful . Their 
interests cannot be sacrificed at the alter of the few howsoever 
important they may be in our society. 


A New Approach to Specialisation 


As a Nation we are keen to gate crash into the industrial 
world to make good the lost time. As such acquisition of basic 
vocational skills, cultivation of right aptitude and favourable 
attitude for earning a decent living on one’s own, general 
education in India cannot be too divided from vocational 
education. We must be keen to vocationalise general education 
preferably from lower secondary stage onwards. The white 
collar syndrome foisted on us by a foreign power needs to be 
dismantled from our society in general and middle class in 
particular. The dignity of manual labour and self-reliance were 
the ideals for which the Father of the Nation worked all his life. 
He spent hours working a spinning wheel and made it a symbol 
of our national freedom movement. A large number of basic 
vocational skills need to be identified and acquired by the 
citizens of tomorrow to earn a decent living on their own. 
Socially useful productive work and work experience should 
be used as effective tools towards the achievement of their 
long-term goal. The advent of computer has opened up new 
vistas which need to be explored carefully to widen and deepen 
the scope of vocational and prevocational skills to their utmost 
with a degree of precision. 


Scientific Temper vis-à-vis Moral and Spiritual Values 


The three small paragraphs reproduced below from the 
Kothari Commission Report have a very direct bearing on 
this issue, i.e., the development of scientific temper on 
one hand and moral and spiritual values on the other, side by 
side. The Commission does not see any conflict between the 
two sets of values. In fact, it goes a step further and declares 
that they are infact complementary to each other. The 
Commission, quoting Jawaharlal Nehru, hints that in all 
probability India may be destined to synthesise these values 
and complete the unfinished task staring in the face of 
humanity. 


Not Religious Education But Education About Religions 


We suggest that a syllabus giving well-chosen information 
about each of the major religions should be included as a 
part of the course in citizenship or as a part of general 
education to be introduced in schools and colleges up to 
first degree. It should highlight the fundamental similarities 
in the great religions of the world and the emphasis they 
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place on the cultivation of certain broadly comparable moral 
and spiritual values (p. 36). 


Towards More Secular Outlook 


A vitalised study of science with its emphasis on open- 
mindedness, tolerance and objectivity would invariably lead 
to the development of a more secular outlook . We 
believe that India should strive to bring science and the 
values of the spirit together in harmony and thereby pave 
emergence of a society which would cater to the 
development of the whole man and not only to a particular 
fragment of his personality (p. 36). 


Challenge and Faith 


Can we combine the progress of science and technology 
with progress of mind and spirit also? . . . Let us then 
pursue our path to industrial progress with all our strength 
and vigour and at the same time remember that material 
riches without toleration and compassion and wisdom may 
well turn to dust and ashes (pp. 37-38). 


NATIONAL PATTERN AND ITS SUB -STAGES 


In pursuance of the National Pattern of Education, popularly 
known as 10+2+3 (suggested by Kothari Commission), the 
Commission has further suggested its break up into sub-stages 
as follows: 


(i) Lower Primary (classes I to V) 

(ii) Upper Primary (classes VI to VII) 
(iii) Lower Secondary (classes IX to X) 
(iv) Higher Secondary (classes XI to XII). 


Despite common agreement among the states to follow the 
sub stages as suggested unanimously by the commission, not 
all the states have implemented it in practice. Quite a few states 
still continue with primary stage for classes I to IV, middle school 
stage from classes V to VII and secondary from classes VIII to 
X, for so-called administrative and financial consideration. 
Likewise, some states have continued to divide +2 stage by 
keeping class XI with schools and class XII with colleges. It 
shows how reluctant we are to fall in line with the national pattern 
unanimously agreed to by all, even after three decades. 


Stagewise Break-up of Contents of General Education 
Lower Primary Stage (I to V) 
— Curriculum shall be simple with reduced load of formal 


subjects, emphasising language (reading ability) 
— elementary mathematics and environmental studies. 
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Higher Primary Stage (VI to VIII) 


— Curriculum will broaden and deepen 
— Teaching methods would become more systematic 
— Standards of attainment more specific. 


Lower Secondary (IX-X) 
— Study of subjects will gain in rigour and depth. 


Formal end of general education; but in part it is to continue 
in the higher secondary stage as well, as suggested below. 


Higher Secondary 


— For formal specialisation, courses will be diversified at 
this stage for the first time 

— A group of three elective subjects to be offered by the 
students 

— Halftime for electives 

— One-fourth time for two languages 

— One-fourth time for physical education, arts, crafts, 
moral and spiritual education. 


Thus, general education continues here but only partially. 
Broad Guidelines and Curricular Areawise Break-up 
The Commission expresses itself on broad curricular areas 
such as languages, science, mathematics, social studies as 
follows. 
Languages 
The Commission takes note of language curricula simply by 
stating that it accepts three-language formula as suggested 


by the state based as it is on political consensus. 


Curriculum in Science 


To be compulsory as part of general education over the entire 
10 years of schooling. 


(i) Lower Primary — Related to child's environment. 
— Introducing a ‘science corner’ 

in every school. 
(i) Higher Primary — Emphasis on acquisition of 


knowledge 

— Ability to think logically to 
draw conclusions 

— Disciplinary approach will 
be more effective than 
generalisation approach. 

— Need for a laboratory-cum- 
lecture room. 


In this context, NCERT produced on mass scale science 
kits and distributed them to schools on a very large scale. 
(ii) Lower Secondary — Science should be developed 
asa discipline of mind. 

— Newer concepts of physics, 
chemistry and biology and the 
experimental approach to the 
learning of science to be 
stressed. 

— Science teaching to be linked 
to agriculture in rural areas and 
to technology in urban areas. 
But the levels of attainment and 
avenues should be the same in 
both types of schools. 


Study of Mathematics 


— Special attention to the study 
of Mathematics in view of 
importance of qualification 
and advent of automation and 
cybernetics. 

— Emphasis is to be laid on laws 
and principles of Maths and 
logical thinking. 

— Methods of teaching to be 
modernised both in science and 
maths, stressing investigatory 
approach and the under- 
standing of basic principles. 

— Provision of guide materials to 
the teachers is a must and also 
the improved laboratory work. 


Social Studies vis-a-vis Social Sciences 


— Although the area has been 
titled as social studies it is to 
be backed by, scientific spirit 
and method of sciences. — 

— Effective programme of social 
studies is essential for the 
development of good citizen- 
ship and emotional integration. 

— Syllabus should stress the idea 
of “national unity” and unity 
of man. 

— Scientific spirit of method 
of social sciences should 
permeate and inform the 
teaching of social sciences at 
all stages. 


— Both the integrated approach 
which seeks to combine 
knowledge and skills provided 
by separate social sciences and 
the traditional method have 
their own place in balanced 
school curriculum. 


(i) Lower Primary—At this stage integrated approach is 
desirable. The focus should be on the study of man in 
environment. 

(ii) Upper Primary—Content of social studies may still be 
organised in an integrated whole in connection with 
certain topics, but the pupils should be gradually 
introduced to an appreciation of separate subjects— 
history, geography and civics. 

(iii) Secondary—Subject would be studied as separate 
disciplines and form the basis of specialised studies in 
social sciences of the higher secondary stage. 


Place of Need-based Curricular Areas in General 
Education 


In keeping with the functional nature and its investigatory 
spirit general education is in an advantageous position to do 
justice to the need based curricular areas emerging fast on the 
educational horizons both at national and global levels. In the 
context of fast explosion of knowledge, the societies on the 
move in this new millennium call for futuristic approach and 
perspective. Kothari Commission rightly observes that stock 
of knowledge of such forward looking societies is far greater 
and pace of its growth is infinitely quicker. Under these 
circumstances it will not be far from truth, that a citizen of 
tomorrow has to become master of at least one while becoming 
a jack of as many trades as possible. Briefly outlined below 
are a few of these need faced curricular areas pressing for 
their inclusion in school curricula almost everywhere. Some 
kind of sharper focus on them is the need of the hour. 


(i) Manis inseparable from his all-pervasive environment 
of which he is a part and parcel. As such environment 
education has become inescapable for every citizen, 
be it a developed or a developing society. It can be 
described as education not only about environment 
but also for environment—its maintenance, upkeep 
and qualitative improvement in every possible way. 
Pedagogically it is education through environment and 
not through lifeless and tasteless doses of second 
hand bookish knowledge. 

Closely related with environment is the programme of 
conservation education. As many of our natural 
resources, not excluding commercial fossil fuels, are 
finite and subject to fast depletion, we have to develop, 
conserve and wisely utilise them putting them to 
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optimum use avoiding their wastage. The current global 
energy crisis is only a small part and an indication of 
what is yet to follow on a much larger scale. Are not 
warnings on soil and fresh waterfronts even more 
disturbing than the oil fiasco currently being faced by 
the humanity at large? 

(iii) With the fast growing population and equally fast 
dwindling natural resource base, the current slogan of 
mere increased production would not lead us 
anywhere. Instead, we have to concentrate on 
increasing productivity per unit input of land, labour, 
know-how, capital and entrepreneurship keeping the 
natural resource base intact. Thus, there is a clearcut 
and strong case for productivity education, This calls 
for greater reliance on the development of human 
resources instead of mere dependence on natural 
resources and their fast consumption. Socially, we need 
to bring about improvement in our work ethic for which 
there remains unlimited scope and potential as well. 
The skills we now possess in Information Technology 
have shown all over what we are capable of and what 
our potential is like. 

(iv) Likewise it is essential that every citizen of tomorrow 
is exposed to consumer education. This may go a long 
way in protecting the legitimate interests and rights in 
this highly competitive world. It needs to be ensured 
that the so called king customer is not taken for a ride 
by the wealthy and highly powerful print and electronic 
media and their wholly one way communication, 
bombarding the poor king customer day and night 
through brain-washing advertisements that do not 
spare even the poor innocent children. In fact such a 
course should encompass the growing limitless 
consumption to strike a judicious balance between 
human greed and nature’s capacity or otherwise to 
fulfil such endless and limitless demands. Perhaps 
Mahatmaji does not seem to be totally irrelevant even 
today in this context. 

(v) Yet another very important need based curricular area 
is that of interface between population and 
development. It sharply focuses on current mismatch 
between high birth rates and low death rates. They are 
bound to result in population explosion in countries 
like India, with underdeveloped economies. If modern 
science is used in bringing down death rates so 
drastically, the same science and technology needs to 
be used for bringing down birth rates as well. This 
would require quick eradication of illiteracy, particularly 
among girls and young women followed by their 
empowerment in every walk of life—social, cultural, 
economic as well as political—and at every level from 
family to national and global. A woman must have an 
unfettered freedom to take decisions in regard to her 
marriage, its timing, first childbirth, spacing of births 
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devehoped world the problem of ageung vocsetics has 
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(v). Powerty and illiteracy in thee wake breed supentiticn 
teunging malsutritioe, undernutrition disease and iil 
health. There is therefore great urgency to develop 
curriculum focusing on personal cleanliness, social 
hygiene, eutrition amd the hike. Hence health eutecution 
and childcare m à eiced-hased curriculum await our 
imrnedsate atenton 

(va) Adolescents all over the world undergo tremendous. 
physical or body changes followed by emotional and 
psychological stress and strain. In many cultures, not 
exchading ours, there is a taboo even to talk about 
these problems in the open. In this context scientific 
knowledge about human reproductive organs and 
systems and the way they function is esential. Of 
late this area has acquired added importance in view 
of vodden spread of deadly diseases like AIDS, almost 
all over the world. The problem merits much more 
attention and effort in view of existing illiteracy and 
tack of health and medicare facilities. particularly among 
the disadvantaged and poorer sections of the society. 
Thus there is an urgent need for such education call it 


consists of different types of literacies or awareness 


such as economic literacy, demographic literacy, legal 
literacy. computer literacy, women’s rights and the like. 


Thus, general education curricula score over traditional 
rigid disciplines as it is more functional and 
im mature. Traditional organisation of school curricula suffers 


techmques of evaluation of the whole man, his powerful urges, 
emotions, moral and spintual values and attitudes. 


Ten Core Components of National Curricula 


The National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(November 2000), published by NCERT, New Delhi while 
discussing and updating curricular concerns (the Para 1.4, pp. 
8-9) states as follows: "Nothing short of excellence in every 
aspect of school education is the first imperative for meeting 
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Discussing education for cohesive society (141. p Hie 
defines equality of opportunity wherein cens unctevetnal 
feceives suitable education aM a pace amd decer catio. 
suited to her/his being h further coetioxes— Proviaom of 
equal opportunity to all not only in success bet also im the 
conditions for success is a precondition for the promotions of 


equality.” In the context of education as a lifelong prooem i 
concludes by saying. "the curricular arcas of sohyects sold 
be so designed that they provide the tool of inquiry amd 


methods and tools of learning (1.5, p. 32) 

Visualising Frontline Curriculum (1.6, p. 32) the Framework 
suggests inclusion of, ‘the latest developments is 
communication system, space technology, biotechnology, 
genetic engineering, recent health issues, cnergy asd 
environment, world geography. multinationals. archscobogscal 
findings and the like". (p. 32) 

Discussing evaluation (4.1 and 4.2. pp. 97-99) it severely 
criticises the current evaluation-cum-cxamunabon system amd 
opts unequivocally for school-based continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation in both cogniti ve and noo-cogmitive 
areas. Even in the cognitive domain it wants greater stross 
laid on ‘abilities and skills that require higher mental operatiom 
like problem-solving, creative thinking, summarising. mfermmg. 
arguing. ctc.’ . . . and ‘that the predominance of external 
examinations reduced". It is in favour of formative and 
summative evaluation for their respective different goals. Also 
it opts for self-referenced, criterion-referenced and norm 
referenced evaluation. 

While accepting major recommendations made by the 
Kothari Education Commission, the Government of India in 
its Education Policy Resolution (of 1968) conceded the seod 
for more determined effort at educational reconstruction. Also 
it noted that proper education was ‘essential for economic 
and cultural development of the country for national 
integration’. In 1986, the Government of India went a step 
further when in its (new) National Policy on Education 
identified 10 core components beginning with History of 
India's Freedom Struggle and ending with Inculcation of 
Scientific Temper. The Core Component No. 2 deals with 
Constitutional Obligations of the Indian citizen. These have 
been derived from the Fundamental Duties as laid down m 
Article 51A (Part IV-A) of the Indian Constitution. These 
duties are also 10 in number. For details of both, please sec 
the entry in the present publication under the title "Education 
For National Integration’. 


CONCLUSION 


Every forward-looking society for its smooth progress needs 
a balanced educational approach. It has to provide for narrow 
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GLOBALISATION AND EDUCATION 


B.S. Sreekantaradhya 


MEANING OF GLOBALISATION 


Globalisation is a process of integrating the nation-states by 
removing or minimising the restrictions on the movement of 
material resources, financial resources, labour, technology and 
ideas. It stands for outward-oriented policies which are 
supposed to benefit all the countries of the world and also 
create certain problems in that process. Though it is 
predominantly an economic phenomenon, there are other 
dimensions as well and in a way it affects all walks of life. It 
basically affects the sovereignty of nation-states and raises 
political issues. Free flow of ideas brings about tremendous 
changes in values and lifestyles and thus raises socio-cultural 
issues. Education is an important sector in any economy and 
globalisation has its implications for this sector as well. The 
issue under consideration here is the implication of 
globalisation for education with particular reference to India. 
Before going into this specific issue, we may have a look at 
the beginning and spread of the globalisation process in India. 


BRIEF HISTORY 


Globalisation is not a new concept either for India or for any 
country of the world. It is a historical process started long ago 
and it is a process which is still going on. With the significant 
changes in the technology relating to transport and 
communication and with the changes in the public policy 
relating to trade in goods and services, the process of 
globalisation is getting accelerated. Interaction between the 
people of one nation-state and the rest of the world has been 
increasing year after year. 

Independent India, in fact, inherited an inward-oriented 
policy and in the early years of planning, an import-substitution 
regime with an anti-export bias was considered to be quite 
appropriate for India. This approach was perhaps influenced 
by the inward-looking policy advocated by economists like 
Raul Prebish in the context of Latin America and by Gunnar 
Myrdal in the context of Asia. Besides, the experience of 
countries like France and Japan which had benefited from an 
inward-looking policy also influenced the Indian policy makers. 

The impact of the inward-looking policy pursued by India 
for long was that self-reliance was conceived as self- 

sufficiency and irrespective of comparative advantage, 
attempts were made to replace imports by domestic production. 


The policy of protection simply resulted in loss of productivity 
and efficiency and the Indian industry was unable to acquire 
the capacity to stand on its own legs under the umbrella of 
protection. By mid-1980s disenchantment with inward-looking 
policy was very much in evidence. 

The developments in the late 1980s and early 1990s 
prepared the ground for the rejection of the inward-looking 
policy and the acceptance of the outward-looking policy. Apart 
from the internal compulsions, outside pressure from the IMF 
and the World Bank changed the attitude of the policy makers 
in favour of outward-looking policy or globalisation. As a 
part of the overall economic reforms, liberalisation of the 
external sector was accepted as an important goal and starting 
from the early 1990s, gradually tariffs have been lowered and 
quantitative restrictions have been eliminated. The policies 
towards foreign technology and capital have been reoriented 
in such way as to facilitate their greater inflow into the country 
and thus Indian economy has witnessed the emergence of 
greater degree of openness. There are today greater 
opportunities for the inflow as well as outflow of material and 
financial resources, labour, technology, ideas, etc., or in other 
words, considerable degree of globalisation of the Indian 
economy has taken place and this process will continue. 


GLOBALISATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


So far as education is concerned, globalisation is in effect the 
process of internationalisation of the major components of 
education such as teaching and research. According to Hans 
de Wit and Jane Knight (1999), ‘Internationalisation of 
education is the process of integrating an international/ 
intercultural dimension into the teaching, research and service 
functions of the institution.’ 

Increasing the outward mobility of students and faculty, 
increasing the opportunities to the citizens of other nation- 
states to have access to local study programmes and giving 
international dimension to the curriculum and transactional 
techniques are the major goals of internationalisation of 
education. a 

There are many advantages from the internationalisation 
of education. From the academic point of view, it facilitates 
enrichment of curriculum and cross-fertilisation of ideas and 
also provides opportunities for utilising the best facilities 
available for research. From the economic point of view, it 


helps to meet the demands for well-trained and modern labour 
force which will have a high degree of mobility and promotes 
trade in educational services. 

Globalisation of education also poses certain threats about 
which great care is necessary. Free mobility of students and 
scholars might result in greater outflow of talent from 
developing countries to developed countries and further 
accelerate the problem of brain drain. There is also the 
possibility of greater flow of information from the developed 
countries to developing countries and this unidirectional flow 
might pose a threat to indigenous and traditional knowledge 
and values. Foreign universities establishing their campuses 
might attract talented students and in this process the 
importance of local institutions might be undermined. Further, 
the academic credentials of foreign universities setting up 
their campuses in India may not always be of requisite 
standards. It is also possible that the importance of English as 
medium of instruction in the Indian education system will 
further increase and the recent efforts to popularise regional 
languages as medium of instruction may suffer a setback. The 
relative roles of English and the regional languages will have 
to be reexamined. 

Globalisation of Indian education is not a new phenomenon 
if globalisation is taken to mean the influence of other countries 
on Indian education. A big transformation took place in Indian 
education after the advent of the British. The indigenous 
system of education suffered a setback and the western system 
of education was popularised and it has been firmly 
established. Many institutions of higher learning in India bear 
the impact of British heritage. In the pre-Independence period, 
Christian missionaries established colleges in different parts 
of the country patterned after the western system of education. 
In the post-Independence period, prestigious Indian Institutes 
of Technology (IITs) and Indian Institutes of Management 
(IIMs) were established. While the IITs were patterned after 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the IIMs were 
patterned after the Harvard Business School. Indira Gandhi 
National Open University was inspired by the UK system of 
distance education and Open University concept. Shantiniketan 
University, established by Rabindranath Tagore, aimed at taking 
the best of other cultures and giving to the world what is best in 
Indian culture. India has always welcomed what Rig Veda says: 
Aano bhadrah kritavo yantu vishwatah which means ‘Let noble 
thoughts come to us from everywhere’. 

All branches of education have been developed on the 
basis of the knowledge from the West to a very great extent. 
Even the Indian folklore is studied against the background of 
the folklore theories of the West. That speaks of the extent of 
penetration of western thought and ideas. In that sense 
globalisation of Indian education started long back. Now, 
under the new wave of globalisation championed by the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO), the scope for internationalisation 
of education has greatly increased and this offers both 
opportunities and challenges. 
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WTO AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The Uruguay Round of trade negotiations, which began under 
the auspices of GATT culminated in the establishment of the 
World Trade Organisation. Services were also included in this 
round of negotiations. Education being one of the important 
services, WTO is very much concerned with the opening up 
of trade in services and consequently, globalisation of 
education has received a new impetus. 

The General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) 
includes liberalisation of trade in education as one of the major 
goals. With the growing awareness about the role of 
knowledge in the process of growth, education has come to 
be treated as a tradeable service. Out of five categories of 
education listed by WTO, namely primary education, 
others, member countries may open up any of them depending 
upon their own judgment. Further, trade in educational services 
is classified by WTO into four modes, such as cross-border 
supply, consumption abroad, commercial presence and 


Cross-border supply includes overall educational materials, 
online courses through the Internet and educational testing 
services. India has an advantage in respect of testing services 
such as Common Admission Test (CAT) of IIMs, Joint Entrance 
Examination (JEE) of IITs, National Eligibility Test (NET) of 
CSIR-UGC and the Graduate Aptitude Test in Engineering 
(GATE) and this kind of cross-border supply can be liberalised 
and offered to other countries. 


Consumption Abroad 


Consumption abroad refers to movement of students to other 
countries for studies. Indian students going abroad for studies 
is not new. It all started during the British Rule in India and 
Britain remained a favourite destination for a long time. In 
recent years, the USA has become the most preferred 
destination for Indian students and faculty. In 1999-2000, there 
were 42,337 Indian students in the USA representing 8.3 per 
cent of the total foreign students in that country. The number 
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of Indian scholars in the same year numbered 4629 representing 
6.6 per cent of the total foreign scholars. Majority of Indian 
students in the USA are postgraduate students. Of late, 
Australia is also attracting Indian students. Apart from the 
UK, the USA and Australia, countries like France and 
Germany also attract Indian students. Most of the students 
go abroad under the scholarships offered by foreign 
governments under cultural exchange programme and teaching 
and research assistantships and some go at their own cost. 
Limited in-country slots in the Indian institutions of excellence 
and poor quality of education in most other institutions and 
better job prospects for those with foreign degrees are some 
of the reasons for Indian students going abroad for higher 
education. 


Foreign Students in India 


The number of foreign students enrolled in India is very limited. 
It is less than the number of positions offered by the 
Government of India. Students from both developed and 
developing countries come to India for studies. In 1993-94, 
there were in all 13,000 international students in India. This 
was the highest ever and thereafter, the number of international 
students in India started declining and by the end of the 
millennium, the number had decreased by half. The share of 
developed countries in the total number of foreign students is 
not more than 5 per cent. In 1998-99, the number of the US 
students in India was only 707. Students from the developed 
countries come to India mostly for programmes in Indian 
studies, performing arts, etc. For courses like engineering and 
medicine, it is non-resident Indians (NRIs) who come and join 
as self-financing students. NRIs from the UK, the USA, etc., 
prefer India because of low cost of education as compared 
with those countries and also because of easy admission under 
NRI quota. International students from developing countries 
who account for more than 95 per cent of the total international 
students in India, pursue studies in various disciplines like 
science, humanities, social sciences, engineering, medicine, 
etc. Most of the students from the developing countries are 
from West Asia, South Asia and Northern Africa. Some of the 
countries having a large number of students in India are 
Kenya, Nepal, Bangladesh, Iran and Jordan. The number of 
international students coming from Iran and Jordan has 
steadily declined. 

The Government of India should work out a strategy for 
attracting foreign students. This is important from the point 
of view of earning foreign exchange and building up India’s 
prestige abroad. India has advantage in some of the traditional 
areas like arts and culture, Ayurveda, etc. It has also advantage 
in some of the modern areas like Management because of the 
presence of excellent management institutes. These services 
can be marketed abroad by India. Exchange of students on a 
reciprocal basis is another possibility which is already being 
tried by some institutions. All this requires measures like 


increasing the intake in the institutions of excellence, creation 
of all the necessary infrastructure facilities and 
internationalisation of the curriculum. 


Commercial Presence 


Commercial presence refers to educational services provided 
by acountry in another country. This is a means of getting the 
degree of a foreign country by taking all the courses required 
for the degree within the country or by taking some courses 
within the country and some courses outside the country 
through agreements between institutions, i.e. through 
twinning arrangement. Countries like Australia and the UK 
are important among those offering such courses. Most of 
the students taking advantage of this are those whose 
academic records are not so good as those who get foreign 
fellowships or teaching or research assistantships. That means 
they are the students who can afford to spend huge sums of 
money out of their private resources to satisfy their desire to 
obtain a foreign degree with the hope that their job prospects 
will improve. Foreign institutions have collaborative 
arrangements with Indian institutions for offering courses 
leading to the award of foreign degrees. 


Establishing Campuses Abroad 


This is now becoming an important means of globalisation of 
education. Reputed universities of one country can establish 
their campuses in other countries and thereby improve the 
standards of education there. Among the Indian institutions, 
the Manipal Academy of Education, Birla Institute of 
Technology and Science and SNDT Women’s University have 
made such attempts. University of Mysore has plans to open 
its centres at Abu Dhabi and in Dubai to offer specially 
designed courses in Management, Science, Information 
Science and Computer Applications. 


Partnership in Higher Education 


Establishing linkage between universities of different countries 
through Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) has become 
another important means of globalisation of education. Many 
Indian universities have entered into MoUs with universities 
of other countries particularly for research programmes. This 
is now accepted as an important means of promoting excellence 
in teaching and research. 


Distance Education 


The system of distance education also contributes to 
globalisation of education. Educational institutions of one 
country can offer to students of other countries the same 
courses which they offer to their students through the mode 
of distance education. UK Open University and Open Learning 


Australia and Indira Gandhi National Open University are 
some of the examples of such arrangement. They help skill 
development and updating of knowledge for people in different 


countries. 
Virtual University 


Virtual universities represent true globalisation of education. 
Under this system, educational materials prepared by 
competent teachers in one country become available anywhere 
in the world via Internet. According to the National Centre for 
Education Statistics of the US Department of Education, in 
the USA from 1994-95 to 1997-98, the number of distance 
education programmes via Internet increased by 72 per cent. 
Several US universities are active in online learning. Canadian 
universities are also active in this. In India, Indira Gandhi 
National Open University and Birla Institute of Technology 


and Science are offering such facilities. 
Movement of Natural Persons 


Movement of natural persons is one area of trade in educational 
services in which India is very much interested. This refers to 
the teachers of one country moving to other countries to offer 
their service as teachers. There is great demand particularly 
for teachers in science and mathematics. India has a large 
pool of such teachers who can offer their services abroad 
provided the trade in such a service is liberalised. 


Ideology of Globalisation and Its Implications 


Globalisation is accompanied by a new approach such as 
acceptance of free-market ideology which, in turn, calls for 
minimising the role of the state, encouraging the privatisation, 
etc. These are the essential features of structural adjustment 
advocated by the IMF and the World Bank. What are the 
implications of this for education? The ideology associated 
with globalisation lays emphasis on reducing public spending 
on education in general and to prioritise public spending by 
allocating lesser funds for higher education and more funds 
for primary education. Since there is need for stepping up 
overall investment in education, private expenditure on 
education will have to be greatly increased in such a way as to 
make good the cut in public spending and also make real 
addition to total spending on education in the country. This 
trend is very much evident in India in recent years. 
Government's priority is now primary education, which is 
supposed to have higher social returns. In the wake of this 
new approach, private spending on higher education is tending 
to increase and it is bound to increase steeply in the years to 
come. This is what is called finance-driven reform and this will 
necessitate hiking of fee, increasing dependence on payment 
seats and donation-based seats in the institutions of higher 
learning and particularly in courses like engineering and 
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unless proper system of scholarships for the deserving and 
student loans for the needy is introduced. Inequality of access 
to educational facilities will create a serious social problem. 
The presence of private sector in education in India is already 
quite significant and hereafter it might even take the form of 
establishing private universities. On the whole, free-market 
ideology will come to play a dominant role in the sphere of 
education because of globalisation. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF GLOBALISATION 


Several measures are needed in India to meet the challenge of 
globalisation of which two are very important: 


1. Pressure for More and Better Educational Facilities 


With globalisation, returns for higher education will increase 
and, therefore, people's clamour for education in general will 
increase. Universalisation of primary education acquires new 
importance since that forms the basis for secondary education 
and further on for higher education. Enrolments in schools 
and colleges will increase and appropriate measures will have 
to be initiated to expand educational opportunities. With 
prospects improve and the number of multinationals will 
increase and new products and services get produced. All 
this requires people with good general education combined 
with a variety of skills to meet the new needs of the labour 
market. Educational services will have to be obtained from 
outside the country as well to supplement the domestic 


2. Quality of Education 


Globalisation creates a competitive atmosphere, as 
productivity and efficiency become the guiding principles in 
all walks of life. The quality of manpower in terms of general 
education and various skills will have to be upgraded. 
Competitiveness-driven reforms become necessary. For 
improving the quality of education, all essential inputs like 
well-trained teachers, adequate library and laboratory facilities, 
hostels for students, etc., will have to be provided. 
Decentralisation of education, it is hoped, would contribute 
to the improvement in the quality of education. Entrusting the 
management of educational institutions to local institutions 
like panchayats and municipalities will give an opportunity 
for better management with the active involvement of local 
leaders and parents. It is evident in some of the Indian states 
that after bringing primary education under the panchayats, 
school enrolments and attendance of teachers have improved 
since the local leaders monitor the running of schools. Greater 
educational autonomy in decision-making with curriculum and 
teaching methods would also help improving the quality of 
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education. More than everything else, it is the quality of 
teaching that helps improving the quality of education and 
therefore recruitment of high quality teachers becomes 
extremely important in the context of globalisation. Teachers 
who are well trained and committed to their profession are 
required. Both pre-service and in-service training are extremely 
important in this context. Working conditions, salaries, 
decision-making role are some of the areas which need close 
attention. Modernisation of curriculum, keeping in view the 
international standards, would also be helpful in improving 
the quality of education. 


In sum, the process of globalisation has gone quite far and 
there is no possibility of reversing it however disagreeable it 
may be for the critics. The effort, on the whole, should be in 
the direction of accepting what is best in other countries and 
offer to them what is best in our system and also ensure that 
what is best in our system is not eroded in the process of 
globalisation. Gandhiji once said, ‘Let all the cultures of all the 
lands blow about my house, but I shall refuse to be swept off 
my feet by any.’ This famous statement should guide the policy 
makers in working out the strategy to meet the challenge of 
globalisation. 
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GOA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Suman Pednekar 


The territories of Goa, Daman and Diu were liberated from 
Portuguese rule on 19 December 1961 and continued to be 
administered centrally till 1987. Goa was constituted as the 
twenty-fifth state of the Indian Union on 30 May 1987. 

Goa is one of the smallest states in India which is particularly 
known for its scenic beauty, clean and beautiful beaches and 
hospitality. It is situated between the two major states of 
Maharastra and Karnataka. On the Western Coast of India, 
bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea and on the east by 
high mountain ranges called the Western Ghats. Its total area 
is 3722 sq. km and total population as per 1991 Census was 
1,169,793 of which rural population was 690,041 or about 59 
per cent. Literacy rate for the total population was 75.51 per 
cent: for rural 72.30 and for urban 80.10 per cent; for male 83.64 
and for female 67.09 per cent. The number of habited villages 
is 383 with towns numbering 31.The actual population of Goa 
as on today is estimated to be more than 12 lakh. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Portuguese conquered Goa in 1510 and tuled for 450 years 
till it was liberated in December 1961. During the Portuguese 
rule educational facilities in Goa were limited, only the elite 
and the privileged classes were benefited. The then 
Government imparted primary education only through the 
Portuguese language. Knowledge of Portuguese language was 
compulsory for all official employment and activities. 

There were about 170 Portuguese primary schools and one 
higher secondary school known as Lyceum. There were about 
200 unaided Marathi primary schools under private sector 
and 40 English/Marathi medium high schools under private 
managements. Students after completion of their high school 
studies had to appear for the public examination of 
Maharashtra Board of Secondary Education. 

Except for a medical college and a pharmacy college there 
were no facilities for higher education and so the students 
had to go to Maharashtra or Karnataka or proceed to Portugal 
or the UK for university level education. The situation changed 
rapidly after liberation. Facilities for all stages and branches 
of education were created in a considerably short-span of 
time and adequate facilities upto university were made 
available. Goa now occupies a prominent place on education 
scenario of the country, providing ample opportunities/ 
facilities for general education as well as technical and 


professional education. Literacy rate of around 31 per cent in 
1961 (prior to liberation) has shot up to more than 75 per cent 
and is expected to reach 100 per cent by 2005. 

Goa is divided into two districts, North Goa and South 
Goa, for the purpose of administration. North Goa comprises 6 
Talukas, viz., Pernem, Bardez, Bicholim, Tiswadi, Sattari, Ponda 
while South Goa comprises 5 Talukas, viz., Sanguem, 
Canacona, Quepem, Salcete, and Mormugao. For educational 
administration, however, the State has been divided into three 
zones, i.e., North Educational Zone which comprises 4 Talukas 
of Pernem, Bardez, Bicholim, and Sattari; Central Education 
Zone with 3 Talukas of Tiswadi, Ponda and Sanguem and 
South Education Zone with 4 Talukas of Salcete, Mormugao, 
Quepem and Canacona. Each zonal educational office is headed 
by an Assistant Director of Education and Taluka office by 
Assistant District Education Officer. 

The average population served by a primary school is 912; 
by a middle school 2,629; and by a secondary school 14,442. 
The network of educational institutions at primary, secondary 
and higher secondary stage of education has provided easy 
access to education to all students of the State with 1,283 
schools at primary level; 445 schools at middle level, 363 at 
secondary level and 81 schools at higher secondary level. 

Enrolment of girls does not present any serious problem. 
In 1999, out of 97,345 students at primary level almost 50 per 
cent were girls. At middle level, out of 71 ,032 students 33,149 
(47 per cent) were girls. At high school stage, out of 64,776 
students 30,883 or 48 per cent were girls. The same trend is 
observed at higher secondary level: out of 21,296 students, 
10,733 were girls. Thus it is seen that overall percentage of 
girls enrolment is from 48 to 50 per cent at different levels of 
education. The enrolment ratios for rural and urban areas also 
do not vary significantly. 

Teacher-pupil ratios of the state if compared with the rest 
of India are quite satisfactory. It is 1 : 24 at middle level; 1 : 18 
at secondary level; 1 : 26 at higher secondary level and 1 : 17 
at the university level. 

The percentage of female teachers shows declining trend 
from primary to higher secondary schools being 76 per cent at 
primary level, 62 at middle level, 49 at secondary level and 47 
per cent at higher secondary level. 

School education comprises Grades LIV of primary stage 
with the regional language as the medium, Grades V-VII of 
middle stage with mostly English medium, Grades VIII-X of 
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secondary stage and Grades XI-XII of higher secondary 
stage. The medium of instruction followed is English in most 
high and higher secondary schools. At the higher secondary 
stage vocational education is a strong feature. 

The school education ends at the completion of Std. XII 
after which the student can join any professional education 
courses like engineering, medicine, dentistry, etc., or continue 
his/her higher education in colleges of general education. The 
students who have successfully completed vocational course 
at Higher Secondary Education can also avail vertical mobility 
and get admission in the colleges of general education. The 
three-year Degree course of college level Education is followed 
by 2-year postgraduation. There is also provision in the Goa 
University for research up to PhD. A student beginning his 
scholastic career at the age of 5+ years can complete his 
postgraduation at the age of 22, after which he can undertake 
research leading to MPhil, PhD degrees. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Pre-school/kindergarten education is becoming quite popular 
in Goa. Most of these institutions are privately managed and 
function through the medium of English. About 50 pre-primary 
schools with Marathi as the medium are managed by 
Government. 

The Government of Goa regards education as the 
foundation for human development and a means for 
responsible citizenship. Goa has nearly achieved 100 per cent 
enrolment at the elementary stage of education with almost 
equal enrolment for boys and girls. 


DROPOUT RATE 


There is no detention of students up to Std. IV. For effective 
implementation of quality improvement in education a number 
of state and centrally sponsored activities have been 
implemented, the basic objective being to bring down dropout 
rate at different stages of education to the minimum. Following 
are the dropout rates for different stages of education. 


Dropout Rates (In percentages) 


L Genera | sc 
Girls | Total 


-0.15 3.72 420 | 15.11 


6.00 


The dropout rate, as the table indicates, is higher in 
secondary classes. Children dropout usually at the end of 
Classes V and VIII when there is a change in the pattern of 
schools. The state has achieved quantitative expansion and 
is now focussing to improve the quality of education and to 
reduce the rates of dropout. 


A peculiar situation exists in Goa. While the primary 
education is imparted through the regional language, from 
Std. V onwards almost all the students study in English 
medium. English is taught in Stds. III and IV as one of the 
subjects. 

Recently as in other states, parents prefer for their children 
English medium even for the primary education even though 
they have to pay exorbitant fees. The primary education 
through the medium of English is not entitled for government 
aid. Primary schools run by the government provide education 
in the regional language/mother tongue medium. 

The state has passed the Compulsory Elementary 
Education Act, 1995 and all efforts are being made to see that 
every child of school-going age is enrolled and retained in 
school. About 1,400 children in the state are found to be out 
of school and on scrutiny it is observed that most of these 
children belong to migrant population and therefore even if/ 
when they attend school it is difficult to follow them up when 
they leave the place. They are the children of labourers mainly 
attached to construction sites. The need to supplement family 
income, the retention of girl child at home to look after the 
siblings and other domestic work and the nomadic character 
of the children's existence, are the main reasons for dropouts. 

Efforts made/facilities provided for the 100 per cent 
enrolment and retention of children at elementary stage 
include: 


Compulsory Elementary Education Act, 1975 


Under this Act it is compulsory for all children of school- 
going age to attend school until they attain the age of 
14 years. The Act provides for penalty to be imposed on 
parents to the tune of Rs 100 if they fail to send their children 
regularly to school for its effective implementation. Education 
officers in each taluka have been entrusted with the task of 
motivating parents to send their children to school. Imposition 
of penalty is merely a formality. Emphasis is given primarily to 
developing awareness among the parents for education. In 
training of teachers the main area of focus is to develop 
minimum level of learning among the students. 


Incentives and Schemes 
The incentive programmes being implemented include: 


(i) Free supply of raincoats, umbrellas, textbooks, 
notebooks, and slates to all needy students of primary 
schools and economically backward students at upper 
primary schools. 

Gi) Scholarship of Rs 400 is given every year upto Std. X 
to meritorious and deserving students irrespective of 
the income group to which they belong. The students 
are selected after appearing for the incentive 
scholarship test at the end of Class IV. 


(iii) Under the scheme of opportunity cost, cash incentive 
is given to parents of the SC/ST students at the rate of 
Rs 50 per month for a child studying in Stds. I-IV and 
Rs 75 for the child studying in Stds. V-VII. 

(iv) Under the programme of promoting girls education a 

cash incentive of Rs 200 per annum is given to a girl 

student whose family income is less than Rs 25,000 

per annum and who is from any of the six talukas of 

Goa identified to be rural and backward. 

Effective implementation of all the components of the 

scheme of Operation Blackboard (OB), has improved 

the quality of elementary education. 

(vi) In Goa education is free from Stds. I to XII for all 
students. 


(v 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The responsibility of providing secondary education has been. 


assumed mainly by the private institutions. Nearly 75 per cent 
institutions at this level are non-government. These 
schools function on the basis of aid from the government 
including 100 per cent grant for the salary of teachers. The 
pattern of assistance has been laid down by the government 
in the Goa Education Act 1984 and Goa Education Rules of 
1986. Most of the schools in Goa have adequate and suitable 
infrastructure. However, some schools particularly secondary 
and higher secondary schools still need proper 
infrastructure—mainly sanitary facilities, playground and 
library facilities. 

The Goa Board of Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Education, Alto Betim, Goa was established on 15 August 
1975. With the establishment of the board all the secondary 
and higher secondary schools which were earlier affiliated to 
the Maharashtra State Education Board have been brought 
under the purview of the Goa Board. 

The board conducts the Secondary School Certificate and 
Higher Secondary School Certificate Examinations twice a 
year. The constitution of the Board provides an opportunity 
to distinguished educationists to contribute their expertise 
for the cause of education by virtue of being elected/ 
nominated on the Board from different categories such as 
teachers, headmasters of secondary schools; teachers of 
higher secondary schools, colleges, university, 
representatives of management's and experts from other fields. 
A renowned educationist is always appointed by the 
government as the chairman of the Board and an officer of the 
level of Assistant Director of Education is deputed to manage 
the affairs of the Board. 


Examinations 
The state follows no detention policy upto Std. IV. Promotion 


from one class to the next depends on continuous assessment 
through periodical tests. Examinations till Std. X are the internal 
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concern of cach school. However some schools conduct a 
common examination. Examinations at the end of Std. X and 
Std. XII are conducted by the Board. Examination for the higher 
education level is the responsibility of the University of Goa. 


Training and Orientation 


State Institute of Education (SIE) and District Institute of 
Educational Training (DIET) conduct a number of research 
and training programmes which expose the teachers to the 
technical and technological advancement of education and 
innovative practices and give them opportunity to enrich and 
update their knowledge. The extension service departments 
attached to both the colleges of teacher education in the State 
contribute their share to orient the classroom teachers from 
time to time. 


School Complex Activities 


The state has an excellent network of school complexes under 
the leadership of high schools and super school complex under 
the leadership of a higher secondary school. Primary schools, 
secondary schools and higher secondary schools work 
together. Director of education gives some financial assistance 
to these complexes as well as taluka and zonal committees. 


Curriculum 


Keeping in view the National Policy on Education and under 
the guidance of the NCERT, the curriculum of elementary 
education for Stds. I to IV and V to VII was revised on the 
basis of minimum levels of learning (MLL). A phased 
programme of orientation to all elementary teachers in the 
media of English, Marathi, Konkani and Urdu was implemented 
by SIE and DIET, the thrust being on competency-based 
programme up to Std. IV. Involvement of classroom teachers 
helped to develop activity-oriented learning materials. This 
modality enabled the students and teachers to accept the 
learning materials. The Goa Board of Secondary and Higher 
Secondary Education also adopted NCERT syllabus and 
textual materials for Stds. VIII to XII. It also organises seminars, 
workshops orientation programmes for teachers to facilitate 
the classroom teaching with the help of SIE. 

Those teachers who were appointed without training 
qualifications as a need for the increasing number of schools 
soon after liberation were deputed/given EOL to facilitate their 
training. Those who could not avail such facilities were 
covered under the scheme of ‘Deemed trained’ for the purpose 

scale. 
" usd of trained teachers at primary level is 94; 
at middle level 98; and 89 and 85 per cent, respectively, at 
secondary and higher secondary levels. Two-year diploma 
course (DEd) by DIET and one-year degree course (BEd) by 
two training colleges meet the needs of the state for trained 
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teachers. A good number of unemployed teachers are 
registered with the Employment Exchange of the state. 


Computer Education 


The education that we are imparting today to our children 
would reflect on the potentialities of tomorrow’s work force. 
Therefore, considering this great need to expose today’s 
children to the nature and use of computers and in order to 
make them capable to cope with the present and future 
technological society, and realising the indispensable need of 
computer education in near future, the Government of Goa 
has undertaken a special programme of computer education 
in educational institutions of the State. Besides the ‘Class 
Project’ and MPLAD scheme, institutions are also provided 
with computers. Government of Goa has supplemented these 
schemes by providing additional computers in the secondary 
and higher secondary schools depending on student strength 
of schools. Provision for computer trained instructors has 
also been made. 


Vocational Education at 10+2 Level 


It was introduced at higher secondary schools as a special 
branch from 1988-89 under which need based programmes 
like hotel management, food beverages, computer education, 
electronic assembly, fashion designing and dress making, 
horticulture, and floriculture were introduced. The thrust of 
the scheme is on diversification of educational opportunities 
to provide an alternative education to students and reduce 
the mismatch between the supply and demand for skilled 
manpower. More than 18 per cent of the students passing at 
+10 stage are enrolled in the vocational stream. 


Special Education 


Four schools in the state are doing yeoman service for primary 
and secondary education and for children with special needs. 
Lokvishwas Pratishthan’s school at Ponda, Sanjay School at 
Porvorim, and St Xavier’s Academy at Old Goa are fully 
developed and well equipped schools, committed to the cause 
of education of the deaf and dumb, mentally handicapped and 
blind children in Goa. These schools provide education upto 
Std. X. Goa Board has made adequate provisions for their 
public examination. Gujarati Samaj School at Margao and other 
two schools have provision for elementary education. Sanjay 
School is run by the Institute of Public Assistance, Panaji. 
Other schools are developed mainly on community support, 
and assisted by government aid. 


Theatre Education 


As a pilot project the directorate of education has introduced 
theatre art in some schools of three remote talukas, viz., Pernem, 


Sattari, and Canacona. Goa Board has also prepared curriculum 
and is taking steps to introduce the course for public 
examination. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Goa University, established in 1985-86, is the only university 
in the state. The University is regarded as a renowned centre 
for higher education. The University campus is located on the 
outskirts of the capital city of Panaji and spread over nearly 
173 hectares on the Taleigao Plateau overlooking the scenic 
Zuari river flowing into the Arabian Sea. 

Within a short span of about 15 years, the Goa University 
has made impressive progress to meet the growing needs of 
higher education. Through its 22 postgraduate departments, 
4 University Grants Commission centres, one UGC academic 
staff college on the University campus and 43 affiliated 
colleges/institutes as well as 6 recognised institutions spread 
all over Goa, the University is providing education ranging 
from undergraduate to postgraduate and research programmes. 
As anew venture, the Goa University is all set to take up new 
programmes such as Ocean Science and Technology cell, 
Centre for Konkani Development Studies, Advanced Centre 
for Informatics, VLSI Design and Education Centre, Remote 
Sensing Laboratory, Fungus Culture Collection and Research 
Unit, etc. 

Goa University is giving special attention to make the 
courses relevant to the world at large by offering courses in 
Latin American studies, French, Portuguese, computer science 
and technology, business administration, marine 
biotechnology, etc. Postgraduate diploma courses are also 
offered with an objective to cater to the requirement of various 
industries and services in Goa and to meet the required manpower. 

The University has a Department of Defence-sponsored 
research cell in Ocean Science and Technology and the 
National Informatics Centre supported by Planning 
Commission, New Delhi to facilitate the Advanced Centre for 
Informatics on the campus. Goa University already has a 
campus network using Ethernet Technology and all the 
individual departments have been provided with connectivity 
to this campus network in addition to full Internet connectivity 
which allows university faculty and students an unlimited 
access to all the Internet services like e-mail, FTP, www, etc. 
The University has established a remote sensing laboratory 
with the financial and technical assistance from ISRO. The 
University has also established a unit for fungus culture 
collection and research, and plant and fungus bio-diversity, 
conservation and utilisation efforts for the Western Ghats of 
Goa region. 

The University Library has a collection of over 100,000 
books and subscribes to more than 450 journals out of which 
200 are foreign journals which amply support basic 
postgraduate courses and research studies. The library has 
carried out computerisation of major holdings and is also 


providing contents of periodicals in science and technology 
on the campus network. 

Advanced Diploma in Foreign Language Studies in many 
European languages, viz., French, Portuguese, Italian, German 


are made available in this university. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


A separate Directorate of Technical Education in the state 
manages the provision of degree and postgraduate level 
courses as also diploma and post diploma courses in various 
technical and technological areas. 

Two government polytechnics and three polytechnics in 
private sector cater to the diploma-level courses in trades like 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering, industrial 
electronics, fabrication technology, food technology, 
automobile, computer engineering, etc. There is also an 
Institute of Ship Building Technology. 

At the degree level there are two engineering colleges— 
one government and the other privately managed. The State 
has one College of Pharmacy, a Home Science College and a 
College of Architecture. 

Under the Craftsmen Training programme, the state has 
17 Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) catering to 24 trades. 
Of these 11 are run by the government. 

Both ITI programme and vocational education scheme in 
schools have not had the desired impact and have suffered 
from various deficiencies including weak linkage with industry, 
inadequate syllabus and infrastructure, insufficient 
apprenticeship training and less stress on practical training. 


FINANCE 


Education is financed by the state government, central 
government, and private agencies. Over the years there has 
been a substantial increase in expenditure on education, both 
as a percentage of the gross national product (GNP) and as a 
percentage of government expenditure (10.48 per cent in 1998). 
There is a wide difference in per student expenditure at different 
stages. 
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A comprehensive programme of scholarships and incentive 
Schemes exists to attract and retain students at primary stage, 
aid equalisation of educational opportunities and to provide 
fuliie Sar bidha edecation and ind 

The student cost and percentage of education expenditure 
allocated to different levels in general education are given 
below. 


Cost per Percentage of education 
Student expenditure 
(Rupees) allocated 
1998-99 1998.99 
Primary 3221 29.87 
Secondary 11,539 54.85 
Higher 12,102 10.56 


Education is free up to higher secondary level that, is 
Std. XII, for all the students studying in the schools. 


LEGISLATION 
The following legislative measures have been adopted: 


(i) Grant-in-aid code for secondary schools, colleges, and 
other institutions except Primary schools, 1963. 
Gi) The Goa, Daman and Diu Board of Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Act, 1975. 
(ii) The Goa, Daman and Diu Board of Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Rules, 1975. 
(iv) Goa University Act, 1984. 
(v) Goa University Statutes. 
(vi) The Goa, Daman and Diu School Education Act, 1984 
(Act No. 15 of 1985). 
(vii) The Goa, Daman and Diu School Education Rules, 
1986. 
(vii) Goa Elementary Education Act, 1995. 
Gx) The Goa Prevention of Malpractices at University, 
Board and other Specified Examination Act, 1991. 
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GRADING 


Mamta Agrawal & Ved Prakash 


Evaluation of pupils has existed since time immemorial, as it is 
an integral part of any teaching and learning programme. From 
time to time we need to assess the progress of students during 
the course period. At the end we need to know the level of 
their achievements in all the aspects of learning. In short, we 
need to ascertain whether the predetermined objectives have 
been achieved or not and to what extent. For this we need to 
evaluate students continuously. This evaluation may take 
place at three different levels with reference to: (i) pupils own 
growth, i.e. how the pupil is progressing, what are the hard 
spots and learning gaps (this helps the learner improve her 
own learning); (ii) his/her peer group, i.e. where a particular 
student stands in relation to his/her class (comparison of the 
performance of a student with the performance of other 
students in the class); and (iii) the criteria set by the teacher, 
i.e. the teacher tries to find out whether or not student has 
attained the expected level of performance. 

To evaluate a child, we first test a child and assess his/her 
performance that may be carried out by using numerical marks 
or grades. Marking has been in vogue for a long time. It 
classifies children in 101 different categories on a scale that 
runs through 0-100. Marks have been known to make or man 
the careers of students. Just the difference of 1 mark is enough 
to brand two students as first class and second class for the 
life. The present classification based on 101 point scale in 
divisions and pass/fail is both arbitrary and artificial. The 
question arises—can we mark a student's performance with 
such minute precision? Can we say with absolute certainty 
that a student should get 59 marks in a subject and not 60 out 
of 100? The research studies in this area have proved that the 
mark awarded by an examiner, which is known as raw score, 
may have an error varying from 7 to 15 per cent. Thus, the raw 
scores do not indicate the true score of a student. Moreover, 
there may be variation in marking by different examiners. In 
such a situation application of 101-point scale where the 
individuals are discriminated on the basis of a single number 
right score is inappropriate. 

Moreover, the 101-point scale has its own inherent 
limitations, one of which is that it has neither an absolute zero 
nor an absolute hundred. The zero that has been artificially 
created for the convenience of the users does not represent 
the nothingness of an attribute; nor the score of 100 signifies 
the perfection in achievement. This results in variation in 
spread of scores in different subject areas. This limitation 


neither allows the comparison of scores from test to test nor 
from subject to subject. For example, in History the range of. — 
marks may vary from 20 to 80 whereas in M: hs it may be from 
0 to 100. Thus, a raw score of 80 in Maths nda raw score of 
80 in History indicate quite different levels -f achievementin — 
these subjects. i ` 

The practice of using 33 per cent as the cut score for 
declaring pass and fail and other cut scores for marking various 
divisions leads to misclassification of a large number of 
students. 

Many times in examination the grace marks are added to a 
student's score in order to pass him/her in a particular subject. 
This does not indicate his/her true achievement and is 
unscientific and arbitrary. i 

To overcome the above problems of marking, educationists 
suggest the grading system which has lesser chances of 
misclassifying the students as against the numerical marking 
system. In this system students can be categorised in any 
number of categories ranging from 2 to 9 depending upon 
one’s requirement and the scale used. The grades so awarded 
describe children’s relative position in a class. Grades classify 
the students in a band of scores rather than awarding them an 
absolute single number score. 

Keeping these advantages of grading in view, a number of 
commissions and committees set up on educational reforms 
in India recommended the introduction of grading system in 
order to report the student performance. 

The system of grading the students is not new. In fact iit 
existed in ancient India. We come across the system in olden 
times wherein pupils were graded according to the number of 
errors they committed while reciting sacred texts. The pupil 
with one single error was designated as Aiknyika. Similar kinds 
of epithets were used to describe pupils with 12, 13 or 14 
lapses (Mukerjee, 1966). Thus pupils were ranked in order of 
merit on the basis of oral examination. 7 

In western hemisphere, the grading system was first 
implemented in 1785 at Yale to describe their pupils in 4 
categories, i.e. optimi, second optimi, inferiors and pejors: In 
general, the first campus grading systems were designed to 
let students know how the professors thought they : 
on the exams (Ory and Ryan, 1993). In the sixties, 
pleas for abolition of grades were common. In China, * : 
revolution’ deemphasised grading for creation of a 'classless 
society’. But after the period was over, it began to swing back 


io the basics. In the United States, both faculty amd student 
beheve grading serve several necessary and useful purposes 
Buckley, 1987; Chase, 1979). 

1n India as far back as in 1971, the Committee on 
Examination set up by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
recommended that the results of students should be declared 
subyectwise and furnished in the form of grades. The raw marks 
given by the examiners should never be made available. 

In 1981, a Special Committee on Scaling and Grading was 
set up by the Council of Boards of Education 
(CBSE). The Committee was chaired by Mr AE. T. Barrow. The 
Committee recommended that the 5-point grading system be 
adopted by all Boards from a fixed date and that there should 
be no declaration of pass and fail on the certificate. 
Subsequently, the National Policy on Education 1986 and PoA 
1992 reiterated the need of using grades in place of marks 
while declaring the results. 

Following the NPE 1986, once again a National Seminar on 
Scaling and Grading organised by the NCERT recommended 
the adoption of 9-point grading based on percentiles for an 
accurate assessment of abilities and achievements of students. 

Thus, time and again the introduction and use of grades in 
place of marks has been recommended by various committees, 
but the system of marking introduced by the British in 1847 
has continued till date in our school system. 

The grading system at present is being used by some of 
our premier institutes like ITTs and BIT Pilani, etc., successfully 
and without any controversies. Some universities in the 
country like IGNOU have also adopted the system. 

The Indian Council of School Certificate Examination has 
been using grading for a number of years. At the school level 
the Central Board of Secondary Education tries to adopt the 
grading system twice but had to revert back to marking in the 
wake of adverse public opinion and resistance from the 
university system. Now the CBSE as well as ICSE indicate 
both grades and marks in their marksheets and the system of 
declaring pass and fail continues in all the Boards. 

The issue of grading in school has been debated time and 
again and the educationists favour it because of its advantages 
over the marking system. In order to implement it, it is necessary 
to create awareness amongst teachers, parents and students 
about its merits. 


WHAT IS GRADING? 


The word ‘grade’ is derived from the Latin word ‘gradus’ 
which means ‘step’. In education, grading refers to the 
classification of students according to the level of their 
performance. 

In order to be really useful, the symbols which are used for 
grading students should be clearly defined so that they are 
uniformly understood by the students, teachers, parents and 
all other concerned. 


od fuv gv omae wr erage t 
3o Uwe amount of cfSorts gut us amd Bar caos of bosse nde 
E af Gat cmi of ar cetur 


Grading may be carried out ia reo different ways dent 
grahag ami antec t grotng 


Direct Grading 


In direct grading, the performance of the iisdem it ansa 
im qualitative termo amd ar smpeeissce wo patteeredd by we 
examiner i» erprevied is terms of leer grades The method 
can be wed to aceite both cognitive and nom cogsitive 
learning outcomes. This method is preferred for the 
ancum of mon-cognitive hearing outcome, which may 
be anoued on à J-potnt or S-potet scale depending om the 
stage of school education. In primary and upper primary 
classes 3-point scale is quite wxeful whereas ia secondary 
classes S-point scale may he used. 

Direct grading may aho be ued in thone testing ctsation 
where the number of questions tt very lathe ¢ gm a lamquage 
paper where only the writing task ts to be evaluated. direct 
grading may prove to he mont beneficial. 

One of the advantages of direct grading i that i mansmeurs 


Indirect Grading 


In this method the performance of the students i first aue 
in terms of marks. These marks are then converted into letter. 
grades using two different methods viz abwohute grading amd 
relative grading depending on the situation. 


Absolute Grading 


of grading is based pre-determined standard 
sent hai aro n rabie rerums rrr 
Tt involves direct converoon of marks into grades 


first division, second division, third division and 
unsatisfactory as was done traditionally where helow 33 per 
cent was unsatisfactory or fail. 

It is possible to divide the absolute marks into any number 
of categories. Though the range of categories may be the 
same for different subjects, the grades so awarded may 
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As the distribution of marks varies from subject to subject 
and from year to year for a given subject, the number of pupils 
placed in different categories will differ from subject to subject 
and from year to year making them incomparable. 

An example of absolute grading is given below: 


Letter of Grade | Range of Marks (96) Description 
i A 90 and above Outstanding 
2. B 80 to less than 90 Excellent 
3. € 70 to less than 80 Very Good 
4. D 60 to less than 70 Good 
S: E 50 to less than 60 Above Average 
6. F 40 to less than 50 Average 
T G 30 to less than 40 Below Average 
8. H 20 to less than 30 Marginal 
9. I Below 20 Unsatisfactory 


This method of grading has its own advantages. The 
procedure is simple and can be used easily. Since the 
classification and description of grades is announced in 
advance, the meaning of each grade is easily understandable. 
Moreover, each student is free to make efforts for the highest 
possible grade. In this method the criterion being the focal 
point, it enables the students to know their strengths and 
weaknesses serving the diagnostic purpose. 

One of the limitations of this method is that the cut-off 
scores for different categories are decided arbitrarily. Secondly, 
the distribution of scores is taken on its face value regardless 
of the errors of measurement creeping in due to various type 
of subjectivity. 


Relative Grading 


In this method the percentage of the students expected to 
receive different grades is determined in advance with reference 
to a specific group. This is, therefore, known as norm- 
referenced grading. 

This method, also known as ‘grading on the curve’, makes 
use of a normal distribution curve for the purpose of awarding 
grades. The scores of pupils are plotted on a graph leading to 
the formation of a distribution curve. If this curve is transferred 
into a normal curve, it allows for categorising the scores into 
any desired number of grades in a scientific manner. If we 
devide the entire measurement scale into nine equal parts, in 
this case the grade values will range from 1-9 with a mean of 
5 and standard deviation of approximately 2 units. While 
classifying students’ performance into 9 categories using 
Stanine scale, 2 tail categories at either end of the distribution 
are combined so as to make 9 categories instead of 11. In such 
a situation, following would be grade-wise distribution of 

cases. 


S.No. | Letter Interval No. of Grade 
Grade Cases (%) Value 
l. A 1.750 to a 4 9 
2. B 1.256 to 1.756 7 8 
E e 0.750 to 1.256 12 7 
4. D 0.256 to 0.756 17 6 
3. E —0.256 to 0.256 20 5 
6. E —0.756 to -0.256 17 4 
i G —1.256 to -0.756 12 3 
8. H -1.756 to -1.256 7 2 
9: 1 -ato -1.756 4 l 


If the grading is to be done on 7-point scale instead of 9- 
point, the measurement scale may be divided into seven equal 
parts. If it is to be done at 5-point, the measurement scale may 
be divided into five equal parts. In this case the grade values 
will range from 1 to 5 with a mean of 3 and a standard deviation 
of approximately 1 unit. 

The distribution of gradewise cases in this case would be 
as following: 


S. No. | Letter Interval No. of Grade 
| Grade Cases (96) Value 
I A 1.56 to & 7 5 
Z B 0.50 to 1.50 24 4 
3. C -0.56 to 0.50 38 3 
4. D -1.56 to -050 24 2 
$i Jh E —Q to -1.50 7 1 


The ‘grading on the curve’ has the following advantages: 


e Negative effect of pass/fail is eliminated as no grade 
signified the failure of students. 

© Grades so awarded indicate the relative position of the 
individual student vis-a-vis his/her group and thus 
serve the purpose of norm-referencing. 

e Relative grading also provides for comparability even 
across the curricular areas because the normal 
distribution ensures the uniformity in spread of scores 
regardless of the nature of curricular areas. 

@ Grade Point Average (GPA) can be computed by adding 
the grades in different subjects without distorting the 
scale of measurement. ; 

e Test difficulty does not affect the distribution of relative 
grades. 


‘Grading on the curve’ has certain limitations too: 


€ The percentage of students receiving different grades 
is predecided and award of grade does not depend on 


one’s performance alone but is decided by the 
performance of the group. 

e This system fails to reward improved teaching and 
learning because of the preconceived number of cases 
to be placed in each grade. 


SOME OTHER METHODS OF GRADING 


Alternative Grading System 


In this system a 2-point scale is used i.e. a particular 
competency has been acquired or not acquired at all. The 
criteria of acquiring a competency is determined by the teacher. 
If a student fulfils the proposed criteria, he/she passes or else 
not. 

The advantage of this system is that students may work 
towards fulfilling the criteria with less pressure as the teacher 
can determine the criteria for pass grade in consultation with 
the students. 

The disadvantage of this method is that it does not provide 
information about the level of competence of the learner, as it 
is just possible that the learner might have scaled the criteria 
with the lowest possible level. 


The Distribution Gap Method 


In this method a frequency distribution or tally of scores is 
prepared. A visual inspection of the distribution is made to 
identify gaps in scores. The first gap in the scores acts as 
the cut off for the A grade, the second gap for the B grade and 
so on. 

The major problem with this approach is how the gaps are 
formed. The gaps may be caused more by measurement 
error (guessing or poorly written test items) than levels 
of achievement. Moreover, the occurrence of gaps is a 
random phenomenon which should not be taken as a basis for 
deciding cut-offs. Furthermore, it is difficult to defend this 
type of grading. We can't say that Amit got B because there 
was a group of scores right above him that looked like A 
scores. However, this method is commonly used in schools in 
the USA particularly because it is easy and can be applied 
quickly. 


GRADING NON-COGNITIVE OUTCOMES 


Grading can be used most advantageously for evaluating non- 
cognitive learning outcomes. The schools may select the 
outcomes that they want to evaluate at different stages. During 
the academic year, the teacher may evaluate these outcomes 
and report for each student using direct grading on a 3-point 
scale at lower primary and upper primary levels and 5-point 
scale at secondary and higher secondary levels. . 
The responsibility of assessing non-cognitive learning 
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outcomes may be the responsibility of the individual 
institutions. Even during the year of public examinations, these 
outcomes may be assessed by the institutions and the results 
thereon may be conveyed to the Board for the purpose of 
showing them on the transcript, along with the cognitive 
learning outcomes, to be issued by the Board. 


GRADING AT DIFFERENT SCHOOL STAGES 
The evaluation of students' performance may vary according 


to the level of maturity at different school stages. The following 
system of grading is envisaged for the evaluation of scholastic 


Lower Primary 

Upper Primary 

Secondary (in School) 
(At the Board Level) 


Higher Secondary (in School) 
(At the Board Level) 


RULES OF GRADING 


Though different methods are used by teachers for classifying 
the students, there are some rules which should be followed 
while grading. These are: 


e Fairness 

€ Accuracy 

e Consistency 
e Defensibility. 


Fairness means that each student has an equal opportunity 
for each grade. 

Accuracy can be achieved by preparing tests, and 
assignments and scoring them thoughtfully. 

When a grading strategy is planned and presented to the 
students at the beginning of the course and is not changed, it 
can be called consistent. 

When the students understand why one student was 
assigned A grade and why another student got B grade, we 
can say that the grading strategy is defensible. 


IMPLICATIONS OF INTRODUCING GRADING IN 
SCHOOLS 


In order to introduce grading successfully in our school 
system, teachers, schools and the state education boards need 
to work together. 

Teachers, who are the real implementing agents of the 
grading system, have to thoroughly understand the system. 
They need to be conversant with the philosophy and 
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mechanics of grading. Therefore, all pre-service and in-service 
teacher training courses may emphasise evaluation and 
grading procedures. 

Before a new system becomes acceptable to people at large, 


it is necessary to change their mindset through media-bli 
The universities may also be persuaded to introduce grading — 
in their system. If this is done, the grading will be 
institutionalised in the school system. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 


V.P. Garg 


INTRODUCTION 


Education has been recognised as a potent instrument of 
accelerating the process of socio-economic development and 
providing opportunities for the vertical mobility of students 
regardless of their social status. It is in this context that 
provision of education became the responsibility of the 
government. In our country, this change came during British 
rule (Misra, 1973). The year 1813 marks the beginning of the 
process, and 1854 may be regarded as the year in which the 
actual implementation of state policy towards education 
pertaining to grants-in-aid started. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GRANTS-IN-AID SYSTEM 


The grants-in-aid system in education got evolved under the 
British rule. Our system of education before the arrival of the 
East India Company on educational scene was indigenous 
and wide-spread at least at the elementary stage. Adam report 
on the state of education in Bengal and Bihar (1835 and 1838) 
estimated that for nearly 150,000 villages, there were about 
100,000 elementary schools. In the Madras territories there 
were 12,500 educational institutions maintained by the princes 
or by the people. Education, however, was purely utilitarian 
and extremely narrow. 

The charter of the East India Company (renewed in 1698) 
inserted a clause directing the Company to maintain schools 
in all the garrisons and big factories to instruct the gentoos or 
their agents in protestant religion. A sum of 500 pagodas 
annually was assigned to the Madras government in a dispatch 
of 1,752 for the encouragement of these activities. This marks 
the beginning of the Company’s educational activities and its 
financial support for the purpose. 

The first legislative sanction, however, was inserted in the 
Charter Act of 1813 under its section 43 which read: 


It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in council to 
direct that . . . a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitations of the British territories in India. 


it is a matter of historical interest that this first legislative 
sanction for the Company in the education of the people of 
India was punctuated by controversy about the type of 
education and medium of instruction in these institutions, 
and these were finally settled by Macaulay's Minutes of 1835 
and Lord Bentink's seal directing that all funds henceforth 
would be employed in imparting the knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of the English 


Wood's Despatch No. 49 on 19 July 1854 to which goes the 
credit of organising the modern system of education in India 
made the first authoritative declaration in favour of adopung 
the principle of grant-in-aid. The grants were to be made to 
such schools as: 


(i) to impart a good secular education; 
Mtn 
or 
of endowments, who would undertake the general 
i of the school and be answerable for 
its permanence for some given time; 

(ii) consent to subject themselves to government 
inspection and agree to any conditions which may be 
laid down for the regulation of such grants; 

(iv) require some fee, however small, form their scholars. 
This is because an entirely gratuitous education is 
valued far less, payment induces more regular 
attendance and greater exertion on the part of the pupils 
and fees in the aggregate become of very considerable 
importance. 


The objectives of grants were 'argumentation of salary of 
head teachers and the supply of junior teachers, foundation i 
of scholarships, erection or repair of a school building, and 

of school books’. 
ap reviews by Indian Educational Commission (1882); the 
Indian education Policy Resolutions (1904, 1913): The Calcutta 
University Commission (1917); the Hartog Committee (1929); 
and University Grants Committee (1945) paved way for private 
to higher education during the British period as well as 
afterwards. 
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OBJECTIVES OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


The system of grants-in-aid is intended to promote the 
quantitative aid of education with the following objectives: 


Equalisation of Educational Opportunities 


As in other sectors like medical care, public health, housing 
and food security, etc., the subsidisation of unit costs through 
financial assistance by the government to the agencies which 
provide these services is considered a social security net. 
This policy is adopted by the government to fulfil the 
underlying objectives of a welfare state. By this route, the 
State (government at the centre, state and local bodies) reaches 
to the common people for their well-being and thus makes 
these services less costly or even free. If education is 
expensive and beyond the reach of the common people, then 
the ‘very idea’ of welfare state is forfeited and in that case 
education will be confined only to those who can pay for it. 
Education then becomes ‘elitist’ rather than egalitarian. This 
may lead to social tensions and economic stratification of the 
society. 


Encouragement to Private Partnership 


Over the years, provision of education has become the major 
responsibility of the state. However, in a country like India, 
where the population has crossed one billion, this onerous 
responsibility may be supplemented and shared by the private 
partnership for reasons like: 


(i) to share the government expenditure 

(ii) to provide in-built flexibility in the system 

(iii) to experiment and innovate educational practices for 
further emulation ; 

(iv) to improve efficiency by devising better models of 
management and governance 

(v) to provide enabling provision of diversifying 
educational system through new areas of study and 
courses. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GRANTS-IN-AID SYSTEM 


By its definition, the grants-in-aid system stipulates some 
conditions which may be spelt out as its characteristics since 
the grants-in-aid are made by a superior authority to a 
subordinate agency. They are subjected to some 
conditionalities and expectations. It is obvious that grant-in- 
aid meets a part of the expenditure (the amount depends upon 
the nature of educational objectives and if there is any 
deviation it debars the recipient to put forth further claim on 
their next instalment). They can be withheld or withdrawn if 
the conditions are not adhered to. Periodicity of release of 
grant is also stipulated in the grants-in-aid rules and each 


instalment is released based upon the previous record of 
utilisation to the entire satisfaction of the authority which 
sanctions these grants. A good operation of grant-in-aid 
should have the following attributes: 


Adequacy 


The amount of grant should be adequate so as to meet the 
*unit cost' of the service provided to a large extent but should 
have in-built mechanism of upscaling to accommodate and 
adjust the inflationary cost-escalation. It implies that norms 
of grant-in-aid should be revised upward from time to time so 
as to meet the rising costs. 


Flexibility 


A good system of grants-in-aid is characterised by flexible 
norms which could provide ample scope for adjustment in 
defraying the expenditure to meet local situations. For example, 
grant-in-aid for construction of school buildings in hilly areas 
could not be applied to norms which are meant for plain areas. 
Cost of construction is generally high in hilly areas as 
compared to plains. Size of the educational institution in terms 
of its enrolment, faculty, type of courses run by it, old or new 
establishment, etc., are also important factors which should 
be considered for devising flexible norms of grant-in-aid. In 
recent years, additional incentives have been provided for 
promotion of girls education; sports and games and co- 
curricular activities. 


Stability 


For effective and sustainable management practice, grant-in- 
aid rules must be stable with least scope of subjective 
considerations of the sanctioning authority. In the ab-sence 
of such stability, grant-in-aid may cause uncertainty, ad-hocism 
and sometimes even lead to panic situations. 


Simplicity 


The policy and the procedures of release of grants should be 
made simple and practical. Procedural complexities and various 
riders in the application of formula-based grant-in-aid should 
be avoided to the extent possible. However, it does not mean 
that basic rationale and accountability will go haywire. The 
formula should be simple so that it could be easily computed 
for the amount of grant applied for. 


Security 


Since amount of grants is disbursed in lakhs and crores of 
rupees and there is always possibility of temptation for 
misappropriation, fraud and embezzlement of funds received, 
the rules of the grants may be drafted in such a manner so as 


to make them fool-proof to avoid such malpractices. Provision 
of regular audit and submission of audit reports should be 
carried out regularly and strict and punitive actions may be 
taken promptly against the ‘erring official’ who is responsible 
for non-compliance of the regulations. 


Provision of Incentives or Disincentives 


Reward and punishment clause in grants-in-aid system or say 
provision of in-built incentives or disincentives in grants-in- 
aid is a desirable measure. Good performers should be 
rewarded by additional grants whereas ‘bad performers’ may 
be deprived of such munificence. Ultimately, provision of such 
a clause in grant-in-aid is expected to ensure efficiency and 
good governance in educational institutions. This clause 
requires construction of weighted index of academic 
performance. Ranking of educational institutions on ‘weighted 
index’ of their performance will set a healthy trend towards 
transparency and grading in educational standards. Linkage 
of grants-in-aid formula and its release on institutional 
efficiency indicators is a management tool of good governance 
and accountability. 


TYPE OF GRANTS 


There are various types of grants. Their nomenclatures depend 
upon (a) periodicity of occurrence, (b) specific purpose, 
(c) sources, (d) mode of payment, etc. 

The terms that are in vogue in India are as follows: 


Recurring Grants 


These grants are given against regular expenditure, viz., salaries 
of teachers, other supporting staff; contingencies, 
consumable, maintenance if the educational institutions, 
scholarships, auxiliary services to pupils, rent, insurance and 
other tariffs. These are considered committed expenditure and 
are regular obligatory expenditure which is to be incurred by 
the Management to run the institutions. i 
The release of such grants is generally on quarterly basis. 
Their nomenclature goes with the specific purpose for which 
such grants are given viz: salary grant; maintenance grant, etc. 


Non-recurring Grants 


These grants are given as part of ‘development scheme’, viZ., 
construction, extension and renovation, development of 
playgrounds, stadium, auditorium, laboratory, other utilities, 
equipment, furniture, books, apparatus, etc. The periodicity 
of release of non-recurring grants is not regular. These are 
approved and released on the basis of requirement and are 
subject to availability of funds with the sanctioning authority. 
Non-recurring grants are further sub-classified by naming the 
item for which these grants are sanctioned. 
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(a) Building grant 

(b) Equipment grant 

(c) Special grants in the form of discretionary grants; 
incentive grants, centenary grants, and 

(d) Library grant. 


These grants are of ad-hoc nature and sometimes a clause of 
matching share as part of contribution from the management 
is also stipulated. Then the grant is called matching grant. 

Another classification of grant-in-aid is based upon the 
authority which sanctions these grants. For example, if the 
grant is released by the central government, then it is given 
the name of the central government grant, simultaneously, we 
may name state government grant or local body grant if these 
grants are released by the state or local body. 


Grants According to Forms 


The form or manner in which grants are given also lends to 
another classification which may be described as under: 


(a) Monetary grant: If the grant is given in the form of 
cash or money, it is called a monetary grant. 

(b) Land grant: If land is given as grant to an educational 
institution, it is known as land grant. K 

(c) General grant: When the grant does not specify the 
purpose for which it is appropriated, it is called a general 
grant. i 

(d) Specific grant: The grant is specific when the grant- 
giving authority earmarks the grant for a specific 
purpose: . . H * 

(e) Block grant: This type of grant is paid in a lump sum 
for a certain block period without bifurcating it into 
specific components. 

(f) Ad-hoc grant: This is grant meant for some special 
purpose and is given in lump sum without detailed 
assessment. 


SYSTEM OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


Several systems of grants-in-aid were evolved during the British 
period to suit the requirements, which have been in operation 
in a modified form even in the post British period. Misra 
(1973) has examined seven systems of grant-in-aid system by 
identifying their strengths and weaknesses. These are: 


G) The Salary Grant System 
(ii) The Payment by Results System 
Gii) The Fixed Period Grants System 
(iv) The Proportionate Grant System 
(v) The Capitation jen B 
i ficit Grant System, ani 
& Hs pU Sim and the Multiple Grant System. 


A brief description of each of these will be appropriate. 
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(i) The Salary Grant System 


Grants were given in aid of the salaries of teachers and were 
paid monthly. This was initially started in Madras and later on 
extended to other states. The payment of salaries is reimbursed 
based upon the sanctioned strength of teachers as approved 
by the sanctioning authority in terms of their academic 
qualifications. 


E 


(ii) The Payment by Results System 


The payment by result system was initially started in Bombay 
for all types of institutions and later applied to primary 
education in many provinces. In the present context, this 
system is hardly promoted or appreciated and has been 
abandoned. 


(iii) The Fixed Period Grant System 


This.is also known as the ‘Bengal System’ named after the 
Presidency where it was originally started. The grant under 
this system is fixed for a number of years and its amount is 
determined by the quantum of expenditure incurred by the 
institution: the strength and expense of the teaching staff 
and establishment, the accommodation, possible capacity of 
raising funds by the institution from its own effort, efficiency 
(academic performance), etc. 


(iv) The Proportionate Grant System 


This system (with variations in all states) takes into account 
‘approved expenditure system’ with a stipulation that some 
fixed proportion of the cost of maintenance must be borne by 
the management. So, in a way, grant is fixed as a fixed ratio of 
the approved or admissible expenditure. In a more advanced 
form of this system, the proportion of grant differs from item 
to item of the approved expenditure. This lends flexibility. 
This system is being used in one form or other in almost all 
states/UTs of India. 


(v) The Capitation Grant System 


Under this system, the grant is computed at a fixed rate per 
pupil in average attendances, the amount varying from grade 
to grade. The system was originally started in Bengal for giving 
grants to some schools particularly those which were attached 
to boys schools where the teachers instructed the girls at 
special hours in addition to the ordinary duties in boys 
schools. But at present this system has been subsumed by 
other systems of grants. 


(vi) The Deficit Grant System 


This is one of the latest systems of grant-in-aid evolved to 
help the private effort in education. Under this system, grants 


are given to meet the whole or a major part of the deficit of the 
budget. The deficit being the difference between the total 
admissible expenditure and the approved income of the 
educational institutions during the financial year. Fee receipts, 
endowments and income from other sources become the 
approved receipts and are adjusted against the expenditure 


(vii) The Combined System and the Multiple Grants 
System 


In the combined grant system, the teacher receives in the form 
of a monthly salary a certain portion, say a half or a third of 
his/her remuneration, for his/her services. In place of the 
remaining portion he/she receives payment by results at the 
annual inspection. 

The multiple grants system combines two or more systems 
of grant in aid in assessing grants of an institution. 


POSITION OF GRANTS-IN-AID TO EDUCATION 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Article 40 in the Directive Principles of State Policy says that 
the state shall take steps to organise village panchayats. 
Therefore, several states passed Village Panchayat Acts, but 
some were hesitant to hand over education to them because 
the public in their enthusiasm thought that the government 
alone should do it. But after enactment of 73rd and 74th 
Constitutional amendment, Local Bodies have been 
empowered to establish schools up to elementary stage and 
organise vocational training to youth. 

Assuming that the responsibility for elementary education 
will be shared by the local bodies and the state governments, 
the Report of the Education Commission of 1964—66 has 
envisaged reforms in the grants-in-aid system to the local 
bodies. The Commission recommends that the grants-in-aid 
to the district school boards should be given at 100 per cent 
for teacher costs and salaries and allowances of supervisory 
staff. For the non-teacher costs a block grant per pupil in 
attendance should be paid at two-thirds of the total expenditure. 
The amount of grants-in-aid should be allowed to be funded 
and not made to lapse at the end of the financial year. 

For the municipalities the Commission recommended that 
they should be classified according to their resources and 
proportionate grants given to them so that the poorer 
municipalities get more than the rich ones. The Commission 
further recommended that the district school boards should 
be permitted to levy a cess. 


TRENDS IN GRANTS-IN-AID TO LOCAL BODIES 
FOREDUCATION 


During the post-Independence period, two committees 
presided over by B.G. Kher made recommendations on state 
grants to local bodies. One committee was on Ways and Means 


of Financing Educational Development which published its 
report in 1950. It suggested that the Centre should meet 30 
per cent of the educational expenditure of the local bodies 
and remaining 70 per cent should be borne by the State 
governments and the local bodies jointly. It desired that the 
States should spend 20 per cent of their revenue on education 
but fixed no proportion of this allocation to primary education 
or to local bodies. 

The Second Committee was on the relationship between 
the state government and local bodies in the Administration 
of Primary Education which gave its report in 1954 and made 
the following recommendations in respect of grants-in-aid to 
local bodies for education: 


(a) The Union Government should assign specific grants 
for universal and compulsory primary education in the 
states; that such grants should be based on the 
principles of equalisation; and that a preliminary 
investigation to ascertain the nature and extent of such 
grants be undertaken without delay. 

A State should spend about 20 per cent of its revenue 

on education as a whole; and a sum not less than 60 

per cent of the total educational expenditure of the 

State should be spent on primary education. 

(c) Every State should carefully plan its grant-in-aid 
schemes after taking all past experience as well as the 
needs of the next 5 years into consideration and 
thereafter revise it thoroughly at the end of each 
quinquennium. ; 

(d) The State grants to local bodies on account of primary 
education should be based on a combination of 
proportional grant (used to secure a broad-equalisation 
as well as to provide for rapid expansion); a special 
grant for backward areas, and specific purpose grant. 


(b 


— 


However, the conditional obligation under Article 45 placed 
the responsibility of elementary education on the State 
government which should manage the schools; some States 
€ven made laws to transfer the elementary schools from the 
local bodies to the government, and now this portion has 
been retrieved by Seventy-third and the Seventy-forth 
Amendments to the constitution. Seventy-third Amendment 
allocates 29 indicative list of functions entrusted to the care 
of Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). Some of them relate to 
Primary, secondary, adult, non-formal, technical and vocational 
education. It also includes libraries. Similarly, the Seventy- 
fourth Amendment provides for a District Planning Committee 
to consolidate the plans prepared by the panchayats and 
municipalities. Under the provision of these amendments, the 
panchayats will receive adequate funds for carrying out these 
functions, State governments are also expected to assign the 
revenue of certain taxes to the panchayats. In some cases 
these will also be permitted to collect and retain the revenue 
Soraised. According to the provision, a Finance Commission 
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will be established in each state to determine the devolution 
of financial powers to these PRIs, which could strengthen 
them financially for carrying out their functional 
responsibilities. 

The grants given to the local bodies by the Central and 
State governments for education (combined) during 1950-51 
amounted to Rs 1,444 crore; in 1955-56, Rs 2,349.94 crore and 
Rs 7,075.84 crore in 1963-64. (Misra, 1973, p. 77). This 
position was examined by the author (Garg, 2000). 

In 1990-91, grants-in-aid to Local Bodies for Education on 
Current Account (All India) amounted to Rs 2,659.35 crore 
out of the total educational expenditure on education of Rs 
19,130.99 crore, i.e. 13.9 percent. In 1996-97 the level of grant- 
in-aid for education to local bodies increased to Rs 6,189.75 
crore against the total educational expenditure of Rs 42,770.06 
crore, i.e. 14.47 per cent. In terms of average annual growth 
rate of grant-in-aid between 1990-91 and 1996-97 to local bodies 
for education worked out to be 15.16 percentage point against 
14.39 percentage point for total education. That shows that 
the impact of PRIs Act (73rd and 74th Amendments) is 
perceptible. 

However, it may be noted that Grant-in-Aid for Education 
to Local Bodies in respect of capital account is very low. In 
1990-91, local bodies got only Rs. 6.80 crore out of Rs 660.17 
crore for total Education i.e. only 1.03 per cent. In 1996-97 
Rs 28.97 crore were allocated to local bodies out of Rs 1195.39 
crore, i.e. 2.42 per cent. 


ANALYSIS OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


According to the data compiled by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, out of the total expenditure on 
education, 35.9 per cent was given as grant-in-aid to non- 
government institution; and local bodies in the year 1996-97 
which showed a perceptible fall in 1997-98 (32.71 per cent) 
and 1998-99 (31.3 per cent). This perceptible fall is evident 
both in grants-in-aid to non-government institutions and local 
bodies. 


GRANTS BY STATE/UT GOVERNMENTS 


Grants-in-aid for education by the States are given to the local 
bodies and the private agencies. All State/UT governments 
have drawn up grant-in-aid codes and in accordance with 
these rules the grants are awarded. Some of these rules are 
common to all States/UTs and some may differ due to local 
situation. An analysis of grants-in-aid system to education 
of some state governments is presented here in brief: 


COMMON FEATURES OF GRANTS-IN-AID RULES 
(a) Almost all the States/UTs emphasise that grants-in-aid 


will be available only to such institutions as have been 
recognised by the education department, Board of 
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Secondary Education, or the statutory universities, and 
are managed by an approved committee or governing 
body for non-profitable purposes. 

(b) All States/UTs insist on secular instruction being 
imparted in the institution and do not admit any 
expenditure on religious instruction for purposes of 
grant-in-aid. 

(c) Many States have fixed a maximum/minimum enrolment 
in the institutions or the classes for eligibility of grant, 
but some relaxation is given to such institutions meant 
for girls or being located in rural areas. For example in 
Goa, Daman & Diu (8) maximum number of pupils to be 
admitted in each class for Std. V-VII should be 40 and 
in Std. VIII, 44. It is further stated that Floor area of 10 
sq. ft. be provided per pupil. 

(d) Generally, a grant is not admissible to an institution in 
its initial stage. The period of admissibility varies from 
State to State. For example, Trivedi Committee 
(9) (Gujarat State) in its recommendations stated that 
the management of a new school which does not 
provide its own building within a period of 5 years 
shall not receive grant-in-aid towards rent expenditure 
(p. 2.12). But at the same time, it recommended that in 
the underdeveloped and tribal areas, the government 
may help in providing school building (p. 2.13). 

(e) The recurring or maintenance grants generally meet 

the full or major part of the deficit in the admissible 
expenditure and approved income of the institution. 
For example, in Tripura, pay and allowances payable 
to approved teaching and non-teaching staff of the 
school (Junior High/Secondary High/Class XI) is at 
100 per cent basis. 
In Himachal Pradesh (10) the Management of the aided 
schools shall be required to meet 5 per cent of the net 
approved expenditure in any school year. The balance 
of the expenditure will be met from the government 
grant. The approved expenditure being the total 
expenditure approved by the education department 
minus income from fees, fines, etc. In case of girls 
schools and schools located in sparsely populated 
areas, the Administration may, at its discretion, 
authorise payment of grant-in-aid to full extent of the 
difference between approved expenditure and 
approved income (deficit norm criteria). 

(f) The non-recurring grant is a small percentage of the 
total non-recurring expenditure. Generally, a ceiling is 
prescribed. For example in Himachal Pradesh, building 
grant is 2/3 of the total expenditure incurred in the 
construction of the building, subject to a ceiling of 
Rs 1 lakh. In Maharashtra (11) for primary schools 
rent is allowed and reimbursed as under: 


@ 7.5 per cent of the capital value of the building 
plus municipal taxes. 


Gi) 6 percent of the cost of the site on which building 
is constructed. 

Gii) 10.5 per cent of the cost of sanitary fittings and 
water supply fittings of the building. 


(g) The rules generally lay down the minimum 
qualifications of teachers, conditions of services, pay 
scales and age of retirement and prohibit them from 
participation in politics. 

(h) The rates of maximum fees that can be charged from 
the students are prescribed. 


(i) The maximum number of working days and hours per 
day for which the institution should be kept open are 
often prescribed by the rules. For example, in Andhra 
Pradesh (12) the prescribed number of working days is 
220. However, Director of Education is empowered to 
relax 5 per cent of the working days deficiency. 


SPECIALTIES OF STATE/UTs 


The methods of calculating recurring or maintenance grants 
differ from State to State; but everywhere an attempt is made 
to pay major part of the deficit (defined as approved expenditure 
minus admissible income). However, some states have framed 
special rules for grant-in-aid system. For example, additional 
discretionary grant at the rate of 5 per cent of the admitted 
expenditure to selected schools deserving special 
consideration is provided in Goa, Daman and Diu. The Punjab 
Education Code (13), for purpose of granting block grant to 
school, has classified schools in terms of (a) excellent, 
(b) satisfactory, and (c) fairly satisfactory. Trivedi Committee 
(Gujarat) recommended 5 per cent of the salary bill to a school 
in order to promote innovations and incentives for excellence 
(p. 2.8). In Andhra Pradesh (14) if arrears of the salaries of the 
teaching staff fall beyond two months, then Director is 
authorised to pay direct salaries to the teaching staff 
(Rule 15). By Rule No. 19, age limit for assessment of grant is 
kept. It states that ‘no grant shall be paid in respect of the 
teaching and non-teaching staff in schools who have 
completed fifty-five years’ (Reddi, p. 785). 


CONCLUSION 


The system of grant-in-aid is an ever-evolving process based 
upon the thrust of educational policy both at the Centre and 
State levels. In the last decade, since 1986 onwards, there has 
been a liberal approach in promoting participation of private 
agencies to school education system. After the implementation 
of Fifth Pay Commission; the financial burden of the State 
governments on salaries of the teaching and non-teaching 
staff has increased significantly. Obviously, grant-in-aid 
system has come under stress, squeezing non-recurring grants 
for the development of school physical infrastructure. There 
is an urgent need to study in depth the grant-in-aid system so 


as to facilitate the much desired changes in the structure and 
pattern of the grant-in-aid. There is need to synchronise it 
with the pace of IT revolution and need for vocational 
education which demands heavy investment. It will further 
depend upon the ingenuity of the educational administrators 
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as how they respond to bring in partnership of the industry 
with educational institutions for a sustainable and cost- 
effective diversified vocational and computer education 
programmes in educational institutions particularly in moffusil 
towns and rural areas. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS 


C.H.K. Mishra 


CONCEPT 


Group Dynamics as a field of knowledge is concerned with 
the study of groups of people. It covers investigating the 
formation of groups, its structure and functions and the 
principles that may underlie the behaviour of the groups. It is 
also concerned with changes within the group and its 
determinants. The group consists of individuals. Thus, Group 
Dynamics is also interested in the mutual relationship between 
a given group and its members, and the process by which an 
individual's behaviour gets modified by his/her group- 
experience. Again it studies the causes of certain events 
happening in one group and of a particular pattern of 
behaviour of the members of a group. Group Dynamics studies 
different types of groups to identify their characteristics, their 
stability and the patterns of relationships within itself. Being 
concerned with the study of human groups it is an 
interdisciplinary field including psychological, sociological, 
anthropological, economic and many other sources and 
approaches, each of which contributes and enriches the 
repertoire of information and insight extending the scope of 
Group Dynamics. 

Some scholars describe Group Dynamics as a movement 
developed out of Gestalt psychology which stresses upon 
the social and psychological forces operating within the 
groups. In education the term is often used to describe a 
movement devoted to developing democratic ideals among 
the students and also to the ways of safeguarding the 
democratic way of life. Extended further, it may also refer to 
developing other desirable qualities. The importance of groups 
cannot be exaggerated in the life of man, be it in the family, the 
community, schools, clubs, religious or political organisations 
and in places of work, business concerns, the armed forces, 
the legislative bodies, or any form of team where individuals 
are found together. Once the importance of groups came to be 
realised by the social scientists, attempts of systematic studies 
of groups automatically came about. People began to see that 
some of the methods offered by the social sciences could 
come in handy for the purpose of studying groups. What 
remained was to develop research methods and tools which 
would be appropriate and applicable for group situations. Only 
after that could Group Dynamics make a Systematic and 
empirical attack on the phenomenon and functioning of the 
group. For example, the techniques of observation of human 


behaviour in group settings were necessary before any 
systematic study could be made. This kind of record would 
then help in classifying the behaviour and nature of groups. It 
was also attempted to create an artificial group within the 
laboratory for the purpose of a deeper understanding of group 
functioning. Equally important is to study groups in the natural 
setting through what is known as action research which 
provides opportunity for the same. Also the social sciences 
increasingly recognised the reality and importance of the 
phenomenon of groups in the context of the society. 

It was realised that study of groups is essential for 
increasing the productivity of a society in business, industry, 
government and many other situations. The dynamic aspect 
of group behaviour drew considerable research interest. Social 
welfare activists wanted to study groups in search of ways of 
reducing conflicts between labour and management, between 
communities and ethnic groups, developing an understanding 
of juvenile gangs and so on. The educationists were interested 
in studying the classroom as a social group, which made a 
significant contribution to an insight into the effectiveness of 
interaction within the teaching-learning situations. Similarly, 
clinical psychologists were concerned in using their knowledge 
of group in group psychotherapy where the members of a 
group could help each other recovering from mental illness or 
behaviour disorders. 

The basic issues which Group Dynamics purports to 
include are events like when and how a group is formed, what 
facilitates its growth and effectiveness of functioning, what 
causes its disintegration, how a group influences its members’ 
motivation and thinking, how some groups have a more 
powerful influence in its members than others and what are 
the characteristics of the individuals which determine the 
Properties of the groups they belong to. Also if a group is a 
part of a larger society, what strengthens or weakens its 
relationship with the society? Thus, Group Dynamics is a field 
of enquiry dedicated to advancing the understanding of 
group life. 

Like any field of enquiry, there are theories in Group 
Dynamics, too, to provide the backdrop of investigations. 
The earlier theories were based mainly upon some personal 
experiences, although some of those experiences include 
thoughts of some intellectuals of outstanding abilities noted 
for their contributions in their respective fields during the 
nineteenth century, like Cooley, Durkheim, Freud, Giddings, 


Le Bon, Mc Dougall and Wundt. Some of their thoughts are 
still valid although considerable progress has taken place in 
the social sciences during the twentieth century in the USA 
and Europe. On the other hand, the social sciences themselves 
were making a remarkable progress in preparation for such 
challenging tasks of systematically studying groups, by their 
research tools and techniques appropriate for the purpose. 
There was an empiricist movement in the United States 
particularly in psychology and sociology where the emphasis 
was placed on devising techniques of measurement, 
standardisation of observation, experimental design and 
statistical analysis of data. 

Group Dynamics emerged as a specialised field of study 
during the later part of 1930s. At that time it was possible to 
rely mostly on careful observation, qualification, measurement 
and experimentation, making the nature of such research more 
objective than what was done earlier. There was a marked 
stress on the dynamics of interdependence in the context of 
groups where the researchers sought some general principles 
as to what conditions could produce what effect. For example, 
if any change of membership occurs in a group, what are the 
features of the group which would be changing as a 
consequence of it and what other features would remain stable? 
Similarly, people were interested in the phenomenon of 
leadership in a group. What conditions make one of the 
members rise as its leader and when does a leadership change 
becomes inevitable? From the angle of the followers, too, 
what pressures work within a group to bring about a uniformity 
of its members’ thinking? What conditions inhibit creativity 
among the members of a group? What changes in the group 
increase its productivity and, on the other hand, what lowers 
it or do not affect it at all? Similar interest was also evinced in 
other features like mutual relationships, change, resistance to 
change, social processes, influence, cohesion, effects of 
Coercion, power, dominance, control, attraction, rejection, 
equilibrium, interdependence and instability within a group. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Tracing the history of Group Dynamics is a distinct specialty. 
Itis claimed that it originated primarily from the work of Kurt 
Lewin (1890-1947). Lewin popularised the term Group 
Dynamics and in 1945 established the first ever organisation 
devoted to research in that subject. Some others say that 
although Lewin’s contributions were very important, Group 
Dynamics cannot be credited to the creation of only one 
Person. These people see its emergence as a convergence of 
certain trends within the social sciences and of the society in 
which it arose. In the process of its emergence as a recognised 
domain of social science it concerned itself with some 
intellectual problems that had puzzled man from the earliest 
history about the nature of human groups. It has roots in 
Many traditional disciplines and it drew many people from 
different backgrounds enriching its store of data and 
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discussions. Two views were previously held about 
individuals and groups. 

One view held that man is imperfect or even evil and social 
organisations should do such things that man cannot do alone, 
they should control man’s aggression, selfishness and 
exploitative tendencies. This view holds that without a proper 
social organisation, and groups of various kinds man would 
not survive and without group standards, social values and 
means of control of man’s behaviour, civilisation itself would 
be impossible. In contrast, the other view assumes that man is 
intrinsically good in his natural condition. Social organisations 
of all kinds are bad, with a negative influence of inhibiting or 
corrupting the individual because of their demand on a blind 
conformity and their encouragement of mediocrity. Such 
organisations also generate regressive tendencies and 
dependency and they lead individuals to cling stubbornly 
and often irrationally to the status quo. 

Although as an objective and empirical discipline Group 
Dynamics should steer clear of any preconceived notions such 
as the views outlined above, regarding the goodness or 
otherwise of groups it has unfortunately been tagged along 
with the view that individuals are intrinsically imperfect. After 
the onset of the discipline of Group Dynamics, there were 
people who called themselves Group Dynamicists. They 
believe that everything should be done either by the groups 
or in the group through group discussion, group thinking etc. 
They do not appreciate individual responsibility and activities 
where the individual takes a central role like man-to-man 
supervision, individual therapy and so on. They assume that 
groups are omnipresent, that groups mobilise powerful forces 
to produce effects of utmost importance to individuals which 
may produce good or bad consequences. The group 
dynamicists also claim that the current understanding of Group 
Dynamics indicated by research permits the possibility that 
desirable consequences from groups can be deliberately 
enhanced. 

Groups of different kinds have been covered under studies 
of Group Dynamics and many ways of classifications have 
been worked upon. Differences in size, degrees of interaction 
among the members, their level of solidarity, kinds of control 
over the groups, and many other characteristics describe the 
various types of groups. Groups may be formal or informal, 
primary or secondary, autonomous or dependant, temporary 
or permanent. They may also be classified according to their 
purpose, e.g. work groups, therapy groups, social groups, 
clubs, committees, teams, religious sects and so on. Based on 
his analysis of the competitive and cooperative interaction of 
groups, another interesting classification has been given by 
Deutsch. Assuming that people have goals, the attainment of 
which would depend on the action of others, he has 
distinguished two types of such motivational interdependence. 
The first type is termed promotive in which the progress of 
each individual towards the goal makes it more likely that 
others may reach their goal. 
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A contra-interdependence is one which reduces the 
likelihood of the others to attain their goal. This classification 
may be more meaningful for an educational setting where 
competition and cooperation have a role for teaching and 
learning. Groups may be formed deliberately to accomplish a 
goal as in the case of work groups, legislative group, mediators, 
television production teams, sports teams, classroom project 
groups, etc. Groups may be formed spontaneously because 
of some similarity of the participants in terms of attitudes or 
values as in the case of health awareness volunteers, social 
activists, campaigners, followers of common religious faith, 
etc. Another kind of group formation is due to the fact that 
other people designate them as such, as is the case of groups 
like teenagers, the poor, senior citizens, the awardees, etc., 
where external designations make the individual part of a group. 
There are functional characteristics of each kind of group. 
There are many attributes of a group present in different 
proportions in various kinds of groups. The main attributes 
include a frequent interaction among the members. The 
members should describe themselves as part of a particular 
group and are similarly defined by others as belonging to the 
same group. The members should share norms concerning 
matters of common interest. They may participate in a system 
of interiocking roles. They may follow the same leader, find 
the group rewarding, pursue promotively interdependent roles 
helping each other in attaining their respective goals and have 
acommon perception of their unity and act in a unitary manner 
toward the environment. It has been suggested that the larger 
the above attributes in a group, the more full-fledged it would 
become. 

There are many theoretical orientations which have come 
up during the evolution of Group Dynamics. A brief mention 
of some of them is made here. Lewin’s Field Theory was the 
first theory, among them were the concepts of Life Space and 
Social Space in which an individual lives and works toward 
attaining his goal which can be applicable to the study of 
groups. Bale’s Interaction Theory offers three basic concepts 
in an attempt to subsume all higher-order concepts, viz., 
activity, interaction and sentiments. The Systems Theory of 
Newcomb interprets groups, as a system of interlocking 
positions. This theory is widely applied in group research. 
Moreno’s Sociometry, primarily concerned with choices and 
preferences of people within a group, afforded a way of a 
diagrammatic representation of a particular group where 

choices were marked by arrows and lines. Interpersonal 
choices of this kind bind groups of people together offering a 
measure of popularity or rejection of individuals within a group. 
When tabulated in a matrix form, sociometry becomes amenable 
to algebraic calculations making it possible to compare different 
groups. The Psychoanalytic Orientation focuses on what 
happens within the individual particularly in terms of his 
motivation and defence mechanisms. This approach is more 
relevant to clinical situations as in Group Psychotherapy where 
an individual's identifications, regressive tendencies, the 


unconscious and ego defence can affect his functions as a 
member of the group. The Cognitive Theory provides another 
orientation in which the stress is upon the ways an individual 
receives and integrates information regarding their social world 
and how such interaction affects them and modify their 
behaviour. 

The statistical and empirical orientation has an emphasis 
on quantitative data and applying statistical techniques like 
Factor Analysis in terms of which a given group can be 
characterised. Formal theoretical models adapting 
mathematical approach have also been attempted. It can now 
be seen that the researchers of Group Dynamics have come a 
long way from the speculative theorisation of the earlier period 
to increasingly scientific and systematic orientations. 
Consequently, the body of knowledge in Group Dynamics 
has increased manifold within a relatively shorter period. 
However, although Group Dynamics has achieved so much 
during its brief period of development, it has not been able to 
standardise its terms, approaches and methods of research in 
such a way that its findings could be replicated by other 
researchers intending to verify the conclusions. This has given 
rise to many conflicting points of view. There has also been a 
tendency of overgeneralisation as pointed out by the critics 
of group dynamics. Frequently, objections have been raised 
against observation of human beings without their consent 
or knowledge by the researchers of group processes, 
ostensively in the interest of their Science. Due to such ethical 
opposition, manipulation of certain individual behaviours 
within a given group, creating an artificial group structure, 
and such other techniques have gradually lost their attraction 
among researchers. 


RESEARCHES IN GROUP DYNAMICS IN THE 
INDIAN CONTEXT 


Compared to what the Group Dynamicists have done in the 
USA, one does not come across many studies conducted in 
India by psychologists, sociologists and educationists. 
Taking the abstracts of PhD and MPhil level research studies 
as well as a few independent researches published in the Fifth 
Survey of Researches published by the NCERT, the number 
and availability of studies are not so impressive. Panda (1997) 
in his review of researches entitled Social Processes that 
researches of this kind started virtually in the 1960s. Thus, 
one can take it that its history is even shorter than elsewhere. 
In the field of education, social processes have been studied 
under different themes, e.g. teacher-pupil interaction, 
socialisation, ecological influence, person perception, 
development and adjustment processes. Pandey (1988) in his 
Review of Research in Psychology focuses upon altruism, 
prosocial behaviour, cooperation and competition, 
interpersonal attraction, ingratiation, Machiavellism, etc., 
under the broad framework of the Social Influence Process. 
One can see a number of Indian studies on group processes 


and socialisation based on caste groups, socio-economic 
status and regional or subregional differences. Again in the 
same Survey, Sachchidanand (1988), reviewing the sociological 
studies, expresses some dissatisfaction regarding the 
abstracts of studies under review. “In most of the studies,’ he 
says, 'some hypotheses have been put forward and tested for 
their validity. The importance of issues and research questions 
have been eclipsed by the hypotheses. In some cases the 
fundamentals are missed while the trivial aspects gain 
respectability. Sometimes at the end of the study one is apt to 
conclude that not much has been added to the existing stock 
of knowledge.’ One feels that Sachchidanand’s observation 
may be equally valid for many other categories of researches 
in our country in the social sciences. One wonders whether a 
certain purposive action or research policy may help in an 
appropriate choice of problems to be studied. 

Yet another pertinent observation of Sachchidanand is that 
even after it had been pointed out in the review of the Fourth 
Survey of Researches in Education, the researches in this 
category continue to be limited only in the field of formal 
education and have not covered important areas like non- 
formal education, the UEE, the problems of commercialisation 
and privatisation, the issue of community support to education 
and so on. Besides that observation there seems to be a lack 
of a uniform theoretical basis as well as methodology among 
the researches in the area. Panda (1997) in his review article 
has observed that there is a preponderance of descriptive and 
survey-oriented methods in the studies under this category. 
There may be other limitations also pertaining to qualitative 
data treatment as well as of research design. However, in spite 
of such limitations it may be worthwhile to briefly mention 
only a few of the Indian studies selected, without any reflection 
regarding their quality, from the abstracts of the Fifth Survey 
of Educational Researches (NCERT), which are attacking some 
typically Indian problems. Nandi (1989) studied the 
Psychological and social effects of living in a high or low 
density locale in a metropolitan city and has found that high 
density area dwellers ‘were not akin to democratic living style 
and their social relations were bad or indifferent’ whereas the 
low density dwellers maintained a good social relationship. 
Since the urban areas of our country are becoming over- 
crowded rapidly, this may be a pointer for town-planners and 
Social scientists alike. 

In an independent study, Lidhoo (1992) talked the problem 
of child labour and covered the psycho-social development 
of children at work, their family background and working 
Conditions identifying the factors associated with child labour 
in Kashmir valley. He observes a ‘surreptitious nexus between 
the parents and the employers resulting in the exploitation of 
children.’ This may be true for the perpetration of child labour 
elsewhere in the country, too. Child labour itself is a national 
issue and to the extent the social processes are responsible 
for it may have to be examined extensively and remedied 
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appropriately. Madhosh (1989) employed the Sociometric 
method in his study of personality correlates of sociometric 
status, a study of subcultural group differences. He compared 
the personality characteristics of three groups of people drawn 
from the state of Jammu and kashmir, respectively from the 
regions of Kashmir, Jammu and Laddakh. He identifies a marked 
difference among the characteristics of the populars, 
neglectees and isolates of each of the group. It may also be 
applicable to samples drawn from elsewhere in the country or 
from specific groups like urban, rural or tribal samples. Such 
personality differences may be useful in developing an insight 
about such groups, particularly in the context of the contents, 
methods and curricular transactions appropriate for each of 
them. 

Khare (1992) studied the caste prejudices and aggression 
of people from scheduled caste towards Brahmins, Kshatryas 
and Vaishyas. Caste is a typically Indian reality and the 
prejudices tend to remain unchanged even after the equal 
status guaranteed by our Constitution. Interestingly, it was 
found that verbal conditioning is effective in reducing such 
prejudices and aggression. In a multilingual and multiethnic 
country like ours, strategies for reducing prejudices and 
aggression, if they are possible from the storehouse of 
knowledge, gathered so far in Group Dynamics, it surely would 
be a boon. Obviously, it would require a lot more than mere 
verbal conditioning but it indicates a hopeful signal for an 
emotional integration among people. Shah (1989), after 
controlling intelligence and socio-economic status of the 
subjects, found that the adolescent students having a 
satisfactory family climate were far superior in their home 
adjustment. This may also be examined in the context of school 
adjustment and social adjustment and one can safely assume 
that a similar tendency may be found there. 

Another educationally relevant study was of Deota (1990) 
which covers the characteristics of effective leadership among 
secondary school Principals. He found that ‘sometimes the 
HH pattern leaders were converted into LL pattern due to the 
closed organisational climate and low morale of the staff’. 
Leadership is an important field of social phenomenon and 
has relevance to Industry, Business, the Armed Forces as 
well us for education. The role of a Principal or a headmaster 
as a leader can influence an entire educational institution and 
the quality of its education. Equally significant is the morale 
of the teachers and staff. The study also indicates that leaders 
go down in terms of effectiveness due to a non-conducive 
organisational climate and low morale of the staff. It may be 
more worthwhile to extend researches on social and group 
processes to areas like classroom interactions, attitude and 
value, effects of peer group and development of 
social competence among students and teachers. The 
potential of group studies is virtually unlimited, provided the 
efforts of researchers are properly directed for socially 
meaningful results. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING SERVICES 


Asha Bhatnagar & Swadesh Mohan 


Counselling has existed ever since the beginning of 
civilisation. The chieftains and the headmen of the early 
civilisation provided consultations when required. With socio- 
cultural advancements and emergence of specialisations in 
educational and occupational sectors, counselling became a 
discipline and an integral part of education system. Major 
concerns in the centrestage pertained to the need to channelise 
the resources of the youth at the right time. This kind of a 
disciplinary approach was initially adopted in the West during 
the first decade of the twentieth century. This evolved into a 
scientifically oriented system with well defined methods and 
techniques. In India, though, evidence of counselling is 
available in the ancient texts, the present-day scenario of 
guidance and counselling has evolved partly from some of 
the existential concepts of the Indian schools of philosophy 
and partly from the validated theories and practices of the 
West. 

Efforts at indigenisation of these concepts and practices 
have been going on right from the start of the discipline. The 
concerns addressed by these services have a holistic 
orientation and aim at making the individuals effective persons, 
productive workers, and responsible citizens to serve as assets 
to the nation. 


RETROSPECT 


Guidance and counselling services were formally introduced 
in India when at government level there was an appreciation 
of the dire need of the youth to receive counselling in response 
to their personal, social, educational and vocational concerns. 
The concerns got reflected in Government's initiatives in the 
area of identification and nurturance of human potential 
towards enhancing individual and national productivity. 
Interest was generated in the post-Independence period in 
the ‘development of habits, attitudes, and qualities of character 
Which would enable its citizens to bear worthily the 
responsibility of democratic citizenship’. Character building, 
thus, became a focus in addition to utilisation of human 
SeRQUIGe for social and national goals. The Ministry of 
Education, on the recommendation of the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53), set up a Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance at the Centre. Subsequently, the bureaus 
Were also set up at state level and the Central Bureau 
functioned to provide leadership and perform coordination 
_ and monitoring roles to oversee the work of state bureaus. 


Prior to the government action following policy 
formulations, guidance and counselling services had started 
in our country in late thirties as an academic discipline, with 
the Department of Applied Psychology of Calcutta University 
taking up research in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance and psychological testing. The Bureau of 
Psychology, Allahabad; the Department of Psychological 
Services and Research, Patna University; and the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of Maharashtra emerged on the scene. These 
bureaus provided fillip to the guidance programmes consisting 
of R & D activities as well as training of career teachers and 
counsellors. By this time ‘Vocational Guidance Association’ 
also came into being, which helped coordinate the efforts being 
made at different fronts by a number of individuals and 
agencies in India. Subsequently, in 1956 an ‘All India 
Vocational and Educational Guidance Association’ (AIVEGA) 
was formed. This association organised frequent conferences 
and started a journal, The Journal of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance. A few more journals and newsletters 
came to be published following this by agencies and leading 
guidance wings like Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance (CBEVG), Delhi; Institute of Vocational 
Guidance and Selection, Bombay; and the State Bureaus of 
Guidance of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, Kerala, 
Allahabad, West Bengal, etc. These developments coincided 
with other developments in the educational policy which opened 
anew chapter in the history of guidance movement in India. 

The CBEVG, Delhi, took up implementation of a detailed 
framework of guidance services to be provided at nation-wide 
scale with trained counsellors to function at school/district 
levels. The framework was suggested by the Education 
Commission (1964-66). 

The functions of the guidance bureaus were delineated 
(Odgers, 1964) as under: 


(i) Planning, coordination, and supervision of guidance 
services within the state; 

(ii) Consultative and field services; 

(iii) Collection of occupational information and production 
of information materials; 

(iv) Organisation of simple group guidance activities in a 
few schools; 

(v) Development, adaptation, or translation of tests, 


questionnaires, check lists, etc.; 
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(vi) Research; 
(vii) Training of guidance workers. 


The latest policy regarding guidance and counselling 
Services is reflected in various sections of the National Policy 
on Education, 1986 (and as revised in 1992) with reference to 
Vocationalisation of Education, and Guidance of Special Groups 
like the gifted, the handicapped, etc. By and large, adoption of 
guidance and counselling attitudes is the undercurrent of a 
number of other policy areas. 


CULTURAL ROOTS OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELLING IN INDIA 


Guidance and counselling has had deep roots in our cultural 
heritage. Beginning with the injunctions laid down by the 
Vedic literature and the exemplary literature of the epics and 
the scriptures, the guidelines for a healthy social and moral 
life have been available to the Indian society. Religions like 
Buddhism, Jainism have provided powerful guidelines for 
shaping personal, social, and spiritual life. The ancient society 
adopted Gurukul System for preparing shishvas for life. These 
situations were inclusive and were meant for moral, religious, 
spiritual, martial arts areas. Counselling went on implicitly in 
day-to-day living of the shishvas and explicitly through 
teaching of the art and science of living. Practices like dhyana 
and yogic exercises were common as methods of enhancing 
mental faculties and overall self-development. The Gurukul 
provided educational experiences for higher values and 
effective interpersonal skills to be carried over to later life. 
The Gurukul System is still prevailing in some parts of the 
country as seats of comprehensive education and training. 


COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, POLICIES IN 
EDUCATION 


The Indian scenario of nearly the past century and a half has 
seen progressive evidence of commitment towards guidance 
and counselling in education and employment sectors. The 
contribution of committees and commissions on education 
which were responsible for launching and popularising 
guidance like initiatives can be traced back to early 
developments in giving a vocational slant to educational sector. 
The famous Wood’s Despatch (1854) and the Hunter 
Commission’s Report (1882) were the significant documents 
in this regard. In subsequent developments, Sargeant 
Commission carried the idea further and in 1944 the Central 
Advisory Board of Education supported a variety of courses 
at the middle school stage which were designed ‘to prepare 
the pupil for entry into industrial and commercial occupations’. 
During this period, for the education system of Uttar Pradesh, 
Acharya Narendra Dev Committee also made somé 
recommendations for guidance and counselling which resulted 
in setting up of the Bureau of Psychology at Allahabad in 


1947. The Secondary Commission (1952-53) gave wholehearted 
support to the idea of diversifying the secondary curriculum 
and the Multipurpose Schools were started in 1954. The 
Commission had simultaneously stressed the personal-social 
aspects of growth besides vocational development and 
recommended provision of guidance and counselling services 
to cater to an all-round development of pupils. This led to 
introduction of guidance services as well as planned 
programmes in some big states like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, etc. During the Third 
Five-Year Plan (1961), the services were covered under the 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme, which had a great impact on 
guidance movement in the country, and many more state 
bureaus of guidance were established. 

These services implied provision of infrastructures at state, 
district, and school levels. Further fillip to these services was 
provided by the recommendations of Education Commission 
(1964—66), which gave functional details of these services and 
recommended appointment of trained counsellors and career 
teachers at district and school levels for all stages of education. 
The movement had caught up in a big way by this time. The 
next major landmark in educational developments was the 
formulation of the National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986, 
and Programme of Action (PoA) thereon. The policy 
statement gives due recognition to the guidance philosophy 
as an undercurrent of child-centred approach. Major emphasis 
has been laid on guidance and counselling needs of special 
and exceptional groups like women, the gifted, the 
handicapped, etc. A special feature of guidance emphasis in 
the Policy relates to provisions of these services and ensuing 
training needs of vocational teachers in guidance to render 
these services. 


INFRASTRUCTURE/PRESENT STATUS OF 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 


Guidance services have, for half a decade, occupied a 
significant place in education scenario. The initial number of 
18 bureaus (Any small or big guidance set up under the State 
Departments of Education. The various nomenclatures used 
are guidance bureau, cell, unit, etc., of SCERTs) in 1960s had 
slowly grown to 23 by 1998 (Mohan, 1998). The bureaus are 
spread across the length and breadth of the country. In the 
early phase, however, most of the pockets of north-eastern 
states did not have them. These states came to acquire bureaus 
towards early eighties. 

The infrastructural patterns of guidance and counselling 
in the country consist of a network of guidance bureaus at the 
state-level and school-level guidance services functioning 
under the supervision of these bureaus. The bureaus generally 
have trained manpower, maintenance staff, and material 
facilities. An average guidance bureau consists of 
professionally qualified officer incharge with 2-3 trained 
counsellors and 1—2 technical assistants. This staff is expected 


to perform technical functions related to guidance services. 
The nature of work undertaken partly varies from bureau to 
bureau depending upon the state policy, staff strength, 
finances available, etc. Activities cover individual and group 
counselling, psychological testing, dissemination of careers 
information at individual and group levels using print, audio, 
video materials and other group methods such as talks/ 
discussions, career days/conferences/melas, field trips, career 
models, etc. Some of the bureaus extend guidance services to 
schools and also render limited services such as catering to 
testing needs of employment sector on request. The bureaus 
also entertain individual clients to impart counselling services. 
However, grassroot level guidance services are provided 
mainly in schools. These services at the school are generally 
expected to be manned by full time trained counsellors/teacher 
counsellors. An alternative model, however, also exists to meet 
paucity of trained counsellors which is attributed to a number 
of reasons such as limited budgetary allocations and lack of 
adequate training facilities at this level. Most of the states 
have career teachers who undergo about a month’s training in 
imparting limited guidance services. 


BENEFICIARIES OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELLING SERVICES 


Guidance and counselling services are helping services 
provided in a variety of personal-social and educational- 
vocational contexts. The school set-up is a very conducive 
situation to make available these services to children and 
adolescents. The specific proposes of these services in this 
Set-up are very comprehensive to include developmental 
concerns, educational problems, and career-related queries 
and career-planning needs. The groups, which are benefited 
by these services, are counsellors, teachers, parents and 
administrators. While the counsellors are trained to be 
thoroughly professional in outlook. The other groups may 
become more effective in handling children’s and adolescents’ 
behaviours. College level services cater to adjustment 
problems faced by young adults. This includes problems 
related to boy-eirl relationships, career entry, moral and spiritual 
life, clarification of values, etc. Personnel counselling is a need 
In job situations where adjustment with work, authority, 
colleagues and subordinates is called for. Hospitals and other 
clinical situations provide counselling help to all age groups 
with for problems arising in the family, peer group, work 
Situation, married life, etc. Other beneficiaries include clients 
with rehabilitation needs of a large variety. 


CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELLING 


Guidance is an individual as well as socially oriented 
endeavour devoted to the goals of individual well-being 
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achieved through assistance in greater self-direction, self- 
understanding, and self-actualisation. The basic aim is that of 
helping the person-in-the-process-of-becoming. This calls for 
working along various dimensions and meta-dimensions of 
the growing self and assisting in one's search for meaning in 
the way one plans to live life. In essence, the counsellor is 
expected to enhance and promote the individual's ability to 
conduct a search for alternatives and possibilities in life 
situations, establish intermediate and ultimate goals and 
choose and implement effective strategies to attain the goals. 
Itis a social movement insofar as it aims to promote individual 
happiness leading to nurturance of human resource through 
the processes of identification and channelisation into ‘right 
directions. Succinctly put, it can be described as (1) a discipline, 
(2) a philosophy, and (3) a service. 


1. Guidance and Counselling as a Discipline 


Guidance as an applied psychology discipline has well 
developed aims; concepts, principles and procedures, which 
are instrumental in helping individuals, enhance their potential 
and personal-social effectiveness. Guidance and counselling 
deal with human aspirations, achievements, life satisfactions 
and frustrations, contextual factors, internal resourcefulness 
and nurturance of this resourcefulness in developmental and 
crisis situations. The procedures are based on some well tried 
out postulates concerning human growth and development 
with specific reference to contextual factors. 

The scope and the character of the discipline cuts across 
boundaries of helping services in educational, clinical, and 
industrial situations. Initially started as pupil-personnel 
services in school set-up, the concept has found its appeal 
among industrial personnel. 


2. Guidance as a Philosophy 


Guidance is a philosophy, a humanistic outlook, and a science 
towards understanding and dealing with human behaviour in 
a counselling-oriented, caring, helping and a non-threatening 
climate conducive to warm relationships. The basic 
assumptions and postulates relate to some fundamental human 
rights and need for nurturance of some psychophysical human 
endowments. Right to optimum personal development, to 
dignity and worth, and to needed assistance are some of the 
major presuppositions. The guidance and counselling outlook 
subsumes necessary freedom to young girls and boys to plan 
their future and to take decisions independently. Guidance 
philosophy also emphasises that assistance made available 
should be responsive to the specific needs of the individual. 
In this respect guidance and counselling services are 
individual-oriented. They concentrate on the whole individual 
to include character formation in its totality including personal, 
social, and career attitudes and orientation. 
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3. Guidance and Counselling as a Constellation of ‘Services’ 


Guidance and counselling consist of a group of services 
provided through a number of programmes and activities of 
helping nature. These activities can be conveniently classified, 
according to their emphasis, into the following services: 


(i) Orientation Service 


Orientation service is offered to the newcomers in a given 
system. It is informative in nature and is meant to sensitise the 
newcomers towards the procedures, rules, regulations, 
facilities and programmes of various kinds. This service is 
also utilised to enforce social norms and other codes of 
conduct, and for inculcation of desirable values and habits 
among the new entrants to the situation/system. 


(ii) Pupil Inventory Service 


Also called Individual Inventory Service, it aims at generating 
information about the client. The information enhances client’s 
self-awareness/self-understanding, which facilitates his/her 
problem solving, decision-making and adjustment. The 
professional helper adopts testing and non-testing assessment 
procedures. Testing procedures consist of utilising formal 
standardised psychological devices in individual and group 
situations. The use of these tests/techniques requires the user 
to be acquainted with psychological testing theory and skills 
in identification of needed test in a testing situation, test 
administration, and interpretation of scores which includes 
skilful communication of test results to the client and associated 
persons. 


(iii) Information Service 


This service is meant to equip the beneficiaries with latest 
information on educational and vocational concerns such as 
possibilities for entry into courses and careers, related work 
culture and promotional channels, etc. The ultimate goal is to 
facilitate the client attempts at exploring the world of work. 
The professional requirements for the guidance worker include 
acquaintance with the principles and procedures of organising 
information service, the world of work including occupational 
and industrial structure, changing trends, future of 
occupations, etc. 


(iv) Counselling Service 


Counselling service is the heart of guidance and counselling 
services. All services converge towards this service. The 
information gathered through other services is utilised in face 
to face counselling process. The professional counsellor helps 
the client to meaningfully integrate all kinds of information 
and take appropriate decisions in problem-solving situations 


related to day-to-day functioning, choosing courses, career 
planning for future, dealing with crisis related to personal 
social and educational—vocational situations. A professional 
helper imparting counselling service is expected to be equipped 
with theory of counselling with individuals and skills and 
Strategies of providing counselling assistance. Additionally, a 
professorial helper abides by some ethical codes delineated in 
the interest of the client such as confidentiality, proper use of 
psychological tests, genuineness in approach, etc. 


(v) Placement Service 


Placement service is a collaborative effort to help clients get 
proper placement in educational and vocational situations. 
The school counsellor develops liaison with institutions of 
higher education, the employment sector and recruiting 
agencies. He/she assesses the placement needs of clients and 
helps them find suitable placement. For this purpose, he/she 
has to maintain an effective interface with the employment 
sector and remain up-to-date in his/her information through 
various sources. 


4. Guidance and Counselling in Group Situations 


Guidance needs of developmental, proactive and therapeutic 
nature are more often than not handled best in group situations 
when they are common to some age, grade, gender groups. 
The underlying assumption is that the socio-psychological 
dynamics involved can best be dealt with in an interactive 
situation through methods such as role play, psycho drama, 
socio drama, group discussions, story-telling, debates, etc. 
However, a high level of competencies in using the socio- 
psychological methods is required in a counsellor. Besides 
the fact that group situations are more conducive to guidance 
needs of the above nature, they are more economical in terms 
of time money and efforts considering the socio-economic 
realities of the Indian school. A greater number of students 
can have access to the services to meet their guidance needs. 
The specific situations where group guidance is possible are 
the classroom, the playground and the co-curricular and 
extramural activities. 


5. Assessment in Guidance and Counselling 


Assessment in guidance and counselling is a strategy to 
facilitate development of psychological profiles of individuals 
on a relatively higher scientific plane. The science of 
psychological testing/assessment is well developed and 
provides reasonably good estimates of individual’s 
characteristics. Guidance and counselling procedures 
depend heavily on these profiles to cover cognitive, affective, 
and behavioural strategies involved in counselling and 
guidance of persons. They also lead to formulation, 
substantiation and modification of theories and are used for 


diagnostic and prognostic, and predictive and therapeutic 
purposes. 

Psychological testing covers all behavioural dimensions 
in cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains. The tests 
are specifically developed with reference to abilities, aptitudes, 
personality, interests, values, attitudes, self-concept, etc. They 
are used in individual and group situations. The format varies 
from verbal — non-verbal mode to situational and observational, 
and performance type. Psychological test batteries have been 
prepared to provide an omnibus approach to assessment. 

Development and use of tests require high degree of 
sophistication and professionalism in psychometric skills and 
an indepth understanding of developmental psychology and 
principles of behaviour. In India, tests have been developed 
with various levels of psychometric sophistication. Some of 
the tests have been adapted from well recognised foreign tests 
by institutes/organisations of repute and fame. For example, 
Stanford Binet Test of Intelligence has been adapted by Central 
Institute of Education and Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 
Some reputed psychometricians of the country like C.M. 
Bhatia, S. Jalota, A.J. Malin, S. Chatterjee, R.P. Singh have 
prepared intelligence tests and interest inventories which have 
been greatly in use. Adaptations of Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI), Rorschach Projective Test, 
Thematic Apperception Tests (TAT) and CAT are available. 
American Psychological Corporation’s Differential Aptitude 
Test (DAT) has been adapted and published by the 
Manasayan. There have been efforts at individual and 
institutional levels to construct indigenous tests; for example, 
Bager Mehdi’s Non-Verbal Test of Creative Thinking, Passi’s 
Test of Creativity on the lines of Torrance Test of creativity 
and some group tests like CIE Group Test of Intelligence, NIIP 
70/23 by Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad, etc. The Jnana 
Probodhini Institute at Pune has been making laudable efforts 
in psychometrics. An illustrious example of a battery of tests 
is their Ability Tests Battery developed on the lines of 
Guilford’s SI Model. 

Testing/psychometric approaches have been 
Supplemented by non-test tools and techniques like 
questionnaires, opinionnaires, inventories, checklists, 
Interview schedules, information blanks, etc. These are 
developed in assessment situations not requiring much of 
Psychometric rigour. Recent emphasis on qualitative and 
ethnographic studies is more contextual which encourages 
replacement of standardised assessment, with tailor-made 
qualitative assessment tools. However, the evaluator’s 
Professional preparation and skills are equally important factors 
here, as against psychometric sophistication of the test. 
Selection of the right test, procedural accuracy in 
administration and interpretation are of central importance in 
testing methods. 


COUNSELLING: A PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


Itis a generally accepted fact that helping services in general 
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require some amount of professionalism in visualising and 
designing helping methods and strategies. Counselling help 
requires professionalism of the highest order. A counsellor 
deals with human personality; this requires an understanding 
of psychodynamics of human behaviour in a contextual 
perspective. For this purpose a counsellor has to be essentially 
fully prepared and equipped with knowledge, skills and 
attitudes to function. Counselling is most effective in a 
conducive relationship. The main features of the counselling 
relationship are: Empathy, Unconditional Positive Regard, and 
Genuineness. 


1. The Counselling Context 


Guidance and counselling methods, techniques, and 
interventions cover a large domain of individual behaviour 
and development at processes in situations like home, school, 
work place, and society. 

While the efforts are directed towards maximising the 
individual's gains in life, the context in which the individual 
operates, the process variables that intervene, the personal 
coping resources and the adjustment methods used, and the 
outcomes of participating in guidance and counselling 
situations, all constitute the scope of guidance and counselling 
for a practitioner and a researcher. 

In Indian context, formal and informal counselling practices 
have also been making use of indigenous methods such as 
Yoga exercises (asanas), and Prekshadhyana for nurturance 
of psycho-spiritual dimension of the mind and consciousness. 
Indian clients are seen to be easily taking to these practices as 
they have been brought up in an atmosphere of naturalness 
and spontaneity towards spirituality. 


2. Counselling is a Process 


Counselling is not a one-time activity. It involves a continued 
relationship over a period, the length of the period depending 
on the requirement of the case in question. The steps involved 
begin with establishing the relationship with the client, defining 
the counsellor and the client roles, entering into a contract, 
defining the problem, outlining the intermediate and ultimate 
goals and crystallising the expected outcomes. Further steps 
involve getting to know more about the client and his concern, 
deciding upon the nature of intervention with client, if 
necessary, using well-established strategies, and finally making 
an assessment of the outcomes in terms of client satisfaction. 

The well-known counselling strategies fall into cognitive, 
affective, behavioural, systemic domains depending upon the 
approach and methodology adopted. Most of the interventions 
aim at bringing about adjustment through attitude and 
behaviour change. The cognitive strategies are more rational 
in nature involving reasoning, creative thinking and problem- 
solving processes. These strategies are applicable in situations 
where cognitive mental processes play an important role in 
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having an emotional tone, where there is need to help the 
client in surfacing feelings, understanding these feelings in a 
fresh perspective and dealing with them effectively. The 
counsellor training, skills, and experience play a big role in 
using these strategies. Behavioural interventions are more 
relevant to behavioural problems of a persistent nature, 
problems such as excessive aggression, compulsive acts of 
Stealing, teasing, etc., and fears, phobias, enuresis, etc. The 
goal is to modify behaviour through a systematic 
programme of behavioural counselling. The programme is 
based on principles of behavioural psychology, specifically 
learning approaches using operant conditioning and the 
reinforcement techniques. The programme proceeds through 
Systematic desensitisation using information on client’s 
behaviour pattern and his reinforcement contingencies. The 
situation is broken down into small successive units of 
behaviour to be modified and pairing the same with positive/ 
negative reinforcement. 

There is an effort towards bringing the client 
psychologically closer to the desired behavioural goal. The 
modified behaviour is expected to stay. Systemic strategies 
are socially oriented techniques using the context of the client 
making it responsible for growth and development of the client. 
Family, peer group, neighbourhood, work place, and 
community are the main contexts to influence normal as well 
as problematic behaviour. The mastery of developmental tasks 
in cognitive, affective, psychomotor, behavioural, and social 
domains is subject to provisions, guidance, training in these 
situations. Inability to benefit from social context may give rise 
to problems of personal, social, emotional, educational, 
vocational adjustment. In such cases tracing the cause in these 
social environments is the first step to be taken. The systemic 
approach is scientific in nature and is based on socio- 
psychological dynamics operating in the client’s immediate 
environment. In case of needed help, the counsellor starts the 
process of understanding the client's interactional pattern in the 
set-up which has given rise to the problem and goes on to further 
investigate in relation to the other persons and social factors 
involved. It is a holistic approach towards helping the client to 
either effect changes or change himself in relation to the system. 


3. Peer Counselling 


Peer counselling is a strategy which is perceived as a possible 
alternative to counsellor's work. It is a viable strategy 
particularly in a school situation to augment the available 
professional resources in the field. Basically, the concept of 
peer counselling rests on the assumption that peers have the 
potential to effect desired changes in behaviour. Peer 
counsellors trained as para-professional under the supervision 
of a professional counsellor serve as a facilitator in specific 
counselling needs within the limitations of their training. 


COUNSELLING THE INDIAN CLIENT 


From the point of view of counselling, the Indian context has 
strong philosophical and sociological foundations. Human 
behaviour is in general understood in a philosophical 
framework and the human potential is guided and moulded 
through deployment of inner resources of the ‘psyche’. This 
‘psyche’ or ‘self’ (Atman) as understood in Indian philosophy 
and psychology consists of cognitive, conative, and volitional 
elements. In the Indian thought, the mind (Manas) consists of 
all the mental powers such as intellect, intelligence, 
perception, understanding, will, and conscience. Mind is 
conceived as an object of right knowledge (Prameva in Nvava 
philosophy), as substance (Dravva) which is the internal organ 
of perception and cognition, through which thoughts enter or 
objects affect the individual soul (Atman: as per Vaisesika 
school), and the attentive and discriminating individual (Mind 
as in Yoga). Indian philosophical perspective of self and 
identify is given in Upanishads and in Bhagwad Gita through 
à trilogy of the self as knower (Atman), as the enjoyer or 
sufferer (Bhokta) and as an agent (Karta) which are parallel 
to psychological processes of cognition, affect, and volition. 
The counsellor needs to be well acquainted with the 
philosophical connotation terms like atman, manas, karta, 
etc., and their role in interpersonal contexts, with reference to 
our cultural heritage. The typical example of counselling in 
the Indian mythology dates back to the times of the epic 
Mahabharat which presents an example of counselling of 
archetypal disciple, an Indian Everyman caught on the horns 
of an ethical dilemma’ (Lannoy, 1974). The predicament faced 
by Arjun on the battlefield of Kurukshetra is handled in an 
exquisite manner using psychological processes of 
perception, reflection, confrontation, disputation and 
emotional support. 

The present Indian socio-cultural context of counselling 
derives its roots and meanings from the values enshrined in 
various ancient texts and epics and their critiques and 
commentaries. There is emphasis on capitalising on one's 
spirituality and belief in basic human values like Dharma, Prem, 
Ahimsa, Shanti and Satva. The counselling outcomes like 
growth of the client in terms of decision-making ability and 
conflict resolution are facilitated using these principles and 
other exemplary behaviour as depicted in the scriptures. 
Counselling practices get strengthened through the client's 
commitment to human values and virtues. 

Sociologically speaking, counsellor's work with the client 
improves in quality if he/she is well versed with the educational 
and socio-economic opportunity structure of the society and 
his/her resourcefulness to use information on the client's 
personal-social context including the family and socio- 
psychological support system such as the joint family and 
community affiliations. His/her ability to visualise the future 
counselling needs of the clients in the light of information on 
future requirements of client's success in personal-social and 


educational—vocational areas will make counselling more 
relevant and reality-oriented. 


PREPARATION OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


Counsellor's work is a highly developed, skilful process. It is, 
therefore, mandatory that only fully professionally qualified 
persons render counselling. This implies that counsellors meet 
a minimum level of educational and professional standards. 
Training is theory-based and is expected to equip them with 
competencies required to conduct guidance and counselling 
services in a responsible manner. It consists of providing 
theoretical foundations in relevant subjects such as 
psychology of adjustment, principles of guidance and 
counselling, guidance procedures, measurement for guidance, 
career development, educational and vocational information, 
etc. Training inputs also include mastery of practical 
skills in testing and non-testing techniques of measurement, 
counselling, psychology applied towards career 
development and adjustment, and operating information 
service. The training has to be a prolonged one after 
postgraduation in preferably psychology or education. The 
eligibility requirements may include other related disciplines, 
too. 

Some SCERTs in the states such as Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh have also made provisions for this 
training. Such formal level training is being imparted in the 
country to prepare guidance functionaries as counsellors, 
teacher counsellors, careers teachers. Postgraduates with an 
academic background in psychology and/or education are 
preferably admitted to these courses which vary in duration 
from one academic session for preparing full-time counsellors 
and teacher counsellors to short-term in-service courses for 
career teachers. The training is imparted by organisations at 
national and state levels. The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) has been preparing 
counsellors for the last four decades. The Department of 
Educational Psychology and Foundations of Education and 
its Regional Institutes of Education (RIEs) are involved in this 
activity. In-service training of career teachers is mainly the 
task of State Councils of Educational Research and Training 
(SCERTs). Recently, on the recommendation of the NPE, 1986, 
Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational 
Education, NCERT has charted out a scheme for in-service 
training of vocational teachers in guidance and counselling. 
Some of the university departments of education and 
Psychology also provide long-term training. A few of the 
university departments such as Madurai Kamaraj University, 
Punjab, Patiala, Barkatullah, Bangalore, Annamalai are also 
conducting this training. 

The need for trained personnel is on the increase in view of 
the fact that there is more of awareness and recognition of 
guidance services both in government and public schools. 
The number of non-government schools engaging counsellors 
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is increasing day by day. The Central Board of Secondary 
Education (CBSE) and the Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
(KVS) have also decided to appoint counsellors in their 
schools. 


RESEARCH IN GUIDANCE 


Guidance and counselling being an applied discipline, it 
requires constant updating and rejuvenation on the basis of 
research outcomes on the changing social realities as also 
strengthen/modify/innovate on the basis of the feedback 
obtained from the beneficiaries about the relevance and 
effectiveness of the previously established concepts and 
intervention strategies. Research orientation in approaches 
and methods help fulfil such objectives. In India, the initial 
period of guidance practice was dominated by the philosophy 
of matching men with jobs in accordance with the trait-factor 
approach which, in those times, was mainly career-oriented 
and psychometric in nature and which requires less of reliance 
on personal strengths and resources of the individual to 
participate in counselling process. 

A basic requirement of this approach was the availability 
of appropriate tools. The earliest attempts at guidance 
research, therefore, concentrated on construction and 
adaptation of psychometric tools. The eminent psychologists 
of that era came out with a number of quality tools of this type 
(discussed earlier). Research took a different slant in due 
course since there was a turning point in the history of 
psychology to adopt a new theoretical orientation in the area 
of personality. The need for validating methods and procedures 
relevant to the counselling requirements in this perspective 
arose. The indigenisation needs and other contextual needs 
of the discipline also require a research interest in existential 
concepts of self, mind, knowledge, intellect, intelligence, 
perception, understanding, will, conscience, etc., on the one 
hand and social context on the other. A deeper understanding 
of these concepts and processes requires empirical orientation 
of the guidance and counselling professionals and 
psychologists to be able to communicate with the Indian clients 
in more familiar tones. 

Research in guidance and counselling has covered a wide 
spectrum of topics/areas of relevance to the discipline. Mohan 
(2000) has given an account of 500 odd researches of 
theoretical and applied nature. However, it has been observed 
that there are gaps in attention being focussed on issues and 
concerns of common interest as well as the newly emerging 
ones (Mohan, 2000; Bhatnagar, 1998). It is suggested that the 
future research should give priority to need-based research 
as well as fill up gaps related to contextual and ethnographic, 
cross-national, and interdisciplinary type of research. Also, 
more of institutional level research devoted to policy 
formulation and that aimed at recommendations pertaining to 
the national and individual level issues requires attention of 
policy makers, professionals and researchers. 
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it is important to keep pace with the changes and the emerging 
needs and problems of the clientele. The scope of counselling 
requirements in the present scenario has broadened to include 
new areas of concer such as value erosion, substance abuse, 
HIV/AIDS, emphasis on parental involvement, changing 
structure of education and employment sectors, job attitudes, 
human rights and responsibility issues, universalisation of 
education, vocationalisation of education, changing concept 
of disability, etc. The counsellor's responsibilities in this 
respect are multiple. He/she has to not only deal with the 
issues and problems which have arisen at a given point of 
time, he/she has to be visionary and proactive in his attitudes 
and should plan his work accordingly. He/she should have 
information on the future guidance and counselling needs 
and requirements with regard to personal-social and 
educational-vocational concerns of the society. The 
counsellor should develop his/her functional skills and 
capabilities to network with community agencies and mobilise 
them properly to be able to discharge his responsibilities well. 
On his part, he can plan community level work to generate 
awareness, and educate people in human developmental 
processes and preventive steps and methods as far as problem 
behaviour is concerned. He can, further, exercise his own skills 
and nurture those of the parents in timely identification of 
problem behaviour in children and adolescents. He may also 
take up counselling of such cases which fall within the scope 


of counsellor's work and make referral of potentially advanced 
cases to appropriate specialists/agencies such as 
psychiatrists, rehabilitation counsellors, de-addiction centres, 
family therapists, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Guidance and counselling have developed in India as an 
integral subsystem in education sector. It has received 
attention of policy makers throughout the history of education 
and the relevant components have been incorporated in 
provisions at state, district, and school levels. The initial period 
of the movement, which had the financial support from the 
Central Government, was a luminous phase when a number of 
state education departments launched programmes and 
activities with great enthusiasm. The movement, however, had 
a setback with the withdrawal of Centre’s aid. The models of 
guidance services have had different shades of success due to 
state-level differences in resource provisions and the level of 
commitment. The professionalism required in administration of 
these services is a crucial requirement which needs to be covered 
within certain constraints while visualising the involvement of 
other groups like teachers, community resources, parents, 
voluntary agencies, etc. The guidance services and competen- 
cies, over the decades, have been open to innovative ideas and 
have been alive to emerging concerns in education sector and 
social realities. There is a great need, however, to revitalise the 
services by enhancing involvement of Central and state 
governments, the school system, and the public at large. 
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NOTE 


The NCERT has been organising periodical national level conferences 
of heads of state guidance bureaus and other key guidance personnel, 
Information contained in the reports of these conferences 
organised during 1976, 1982, 1985, 1989, 1992, and 1998 has been 


utilised in preparation of this write-up. Mimeographed reports of 
two surveys of guidance services conducted in the Department by 
J.S. Gaur et al., (1993) and Asha Bhatnagar (1993) are available for 
reference. 


GUJARAT, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


P.G. Patel 


PROFILE OF THE STATE 


Gujarat was carved out of the bilingual Bombay State on 
1 May 1960. It is located in the western part of India and is 
bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, on the north by the 
Rajasthan and Pakistan, on the east by Madhya Pradesh and 
on the south by Maharashtra. It is situated between 20.01 N 
and 24.07’ N latitudes and 68.3” E and 74.4’ E longitudes. 

The total area of the state is 1,96,024 km, which is 6 per cent 
of the country's total. Gujarat ranks seventh in the country in 
terms of area. The Tropic of Cancer passes through the state. 
There are 19 districts, 184 talukas and 18,569 villages inhabited 
with total population of 41,309,582 (according to the 1991 
census). The number of urban areas is 264. 

Geo-climatically, the state can be divided into five zones. 
The northern zone, which is desert-like, consists of the whole 
of Kachch district, Banaskantha district (excluding Danta 
taluka), parts of Surendranagar district and the northern parts 
of Mehsana district. The western peninsular zone, popularly 
called Kathiawar, has a central high plateau in and around 
Rajkot, which slopes in all directions towards the coastline. 
The soil is thin and rainfall is light. This zone comprises the 
district of Jamnagar, Junagadh, Amreli, Rajkot, Bhavnagar and 
a large part of Surendranagar. The central zone, with good 
alluvial soil and barely sufficient rainfall, consists of the 
southern parts of Mehsana and the western parts of 
Sabarkantha and Vadodara districts, and the whole 
Ahmedabad, Gandhinagar (capital) and Kehda districts. Kehda 
(excluding Balasinor and Kapadwanj talukas) has extensive 
irrigation facilities. The southern zone consists of the western 
parts of Bharuch, Surat and Valsad districts. The soil is mainly 
black cotton soil, and the annual rainfall ranges from 175 to 
250 cm. The eastern hill and tribal belt consists of Danta 
taluka of Banaskantha, the eastern parts of Sabarkantha, 
Vadodara, Bharuch, Surat and Valsad districts and the whole 
of Panchmahals and Dangs. The average rainfall in this zone 
increases progressively as one moves from north to south. 
The eastern zone has undulating land, is predominantly tribal 
and agriculturally weak, and is economically a distress zone. 
The northern zone is also economically weak, but is populated 
by sturdy people. The western zone is slightly better endowed 
and both this zone and Kachch district have a sturdy, 
entrepreneurial stock of people. The central and southern zones 
are good agricultural zones. The state has very high 


percentage of urban population (almost 34.49 per cent), as 
compared to about 20 per cent in the country. 

Population density according to the 1991 census was 211 
persons per km. The thinly populated districts include, Kachch 
(28 per km), Dangs (82 per km) and Jamnagar (111 per km). The 
thickly populated areas include Gandhinagar (630 per km), 
Ahmedabad (551 per km) and Kehda (478 per km). According 
to the 1991 census, the Scheduled Caste population is 3,060,353 
and Scheduled Tribe population is 6,161,755. 118 habitations 
are predominantly populated by SC population and 6310 
habitations predominantly populated by ST population. The 
percentage of SC population to total population is 7.41 and 
that of ST population is 14.92. 

Gujarat has 458 coastal villages and 851 fishing villages. 
The forest area of the state is 19,392.47 km against total area of 
1,96,024 km. The educational facilities in these areas are also 
poor. The forest areas are situated in Sabarkantha, 
Panchmahals, Bharuch, Surat, Valsad and Dangs districts. 
Talukas are backward economically, socially, educationally 
and have poor infrastructural facilities. Banaskantha, 
Panchamahal, Bharuch, Surat, Valsad and Dangs have most 
of the backward talukas. Silk and rayon, chemicals, cement, 
chemical fertilisers, pottery are some of the important 
industries. Gujarat had 186 Gujarat Industrial Development 
Cooperation (GIDC)-established estates in 1990-91 and 1,153 
reported factories in 1987-88. 


LITERACY 


The literacy in the state during 1961-91 increased significantly 
from 30.45 per cent in 1961 to 61.29 per cent in 1991. In respect 
of literacy the state ranks ninth amongst the states of India. 
The literacy (excluding children in the age group 0-6 years) 
has increased from 49.90 per cent in 1981 to 61.29 per cent in 
1991. Male literacy increased from 62.07 per cent in 1981 to 
73.13 percent in 1991 and females from 36.94 to 48.64 per cent 
in this period. The literacy rate forthe rural areas was 53.09 per 
cent and for the urban areas 76.56 per cent. Among scheduled 
castes it was 61.07 per cent and for scheduled tribe population 
36.45 per cent. 

District Gandhinagar had the highest literacy of 87.11 per 
cent for all persons, 93.21 per cent for males and 80.51 per cent 
for females among all the 19 districts in the state. District 


. Banaskantha has the lowest literacy rate of 39.32 per cent for 
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all persons, 54.89 for males and 22.56 per cent for females. 
There were 8 districts out of 19 in 1991 below the state average 
literacy of 61.29 per cent. Table 2 indicates the large variations 
in the female literacy, the lowest being 22.56 as mentioned 
above in the Banaskantha district and the highest 80.51 per 
cent in Gandhinagar. 

EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Education structure of the state follows the 104243 system 
with formal entry to class I at the age of 5+. Pre-primary 
education is not the responsibility of the state government, 
except for a few pre-primary schools which are managed by 
voluntary agencies with some help of Social Welfare 
Department. Primary stage consists of 4 years, that is classes 


I-IV and the upper primary stage is of 3-year duration with 
classes V-VII for children of the age group of 5 to 9 and 10 to 
12 years, respectively. The next 3 years form the secondary 
stage and consist of classes VIII, IX and X for the 
corresponding age group of 13 to 15 years. Higher secondary 
or +2 stage consists of 2 years covering classes XI and XII 
for the age group of 16-17 years. 

Student may join specialised institutions like polytechnics, 
Primary Teachers’ Training Colleges and professional courses 
like MBBS, BSc (Agri.), BVSc after Secondary Schoo! 
Certificate and Higher Secondary School Certificate (HSSC) 
Examinations. The duration of graduate and postgraduate 
courses in general education is of 3 years and 2 years, 
respectively. 


Table 1 
Literacy Rate 


Sepupu wye 


Elementary Education 

The trend of educational growth in the state indicates that 
there has been tremendous increase in terms of number of 
schools, enrolment and teachers. The number of primary 
schools increased by 29.7 per cent from 10,400 in 1975-76 to 
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Table 3 
Number of Primary and Upper Primary Schools 


1975-76 10,400 11,930 


14,789 in 1998-99 while upper primary schools by 90.32 per 1980-81 11,199 13,877 
cent from 11,930 to 20,044 during the corresponding period as 1985-86 12,572 15.193 
per Table 5. The growth in enrolment at primary and upper 1990-91 13.720 17.589 
primary stages in this period is higher as compared to number 199556 i416 Dig 


of primary and upper primary schools suggesting that the 
provision of schooling facility has not kept pace with the 
increase in enrolment which increased by 70.5 per cent from 
36.05 lakh children enrolled in 1975-76 to 61.46 lakh in 1998-99. 
Atupper primary stage it increased by 134.4 per cent from 9.19 
lakh children enrolled in 1975-76 to 21.54 lakh in 1998-99. The 
growth in girls’ enrolment (89.5 per cent) at primary stage and 
at upper primary stage (182.6 per cent) is higher as compared 
to boys’ being 85.5 per cent and 108.5 per cent at primary and 
upper primary stages, respectively. The number of primary 
schools and upper primary schools, the enrolment and the 
gross enrolment ratios are indicated in Tables 3, 4 & 5. 


1998-89 


14,789 20,044 


in the relevant age group. It is also indicated that under-age 
and over-age children are larger in number in case of boys as 
compared to girls. 

Table 6 indicates that compared to all-India averages 
dropout rates were higher in Gujarat both at primary and upper 
primary stages. The number of teachers increased from 38,005 
in 1975-76 to 142,200 in 1998-99. Almost all teachers were trained 
in 1998-99. The percentage of female teachers was about 45 
in 1998-99, both in primary and upper primary schools. 


Table 4 
Enrolment at Primary and Upper Primary Stages 


(in Lakh) 


Year Primary Stage Upper Primary Stage 

Boys Girls Total 
1975-76 22.03 14.02 36.05 
1980-81 25.54 17.62 43.16 11.35 
1985-86 28.32 21.15 49.47 15.13 
1990-91 33.08 25.04 58.12 17.17 
1995-96 35.71 26.28 61.98 
1998-89 34.90 26.56 61.45 


Table 5 
Gross Enrolment Ratios at Primary and Upper Primary Stages 


Primary Stage I-V 


In spite of the substantial growth that has taken place in 
enrolment, the state has not been able to achieve the goal of 
universalisation of elementary education as the gross 
enrolment ratios suggest the GERs were 65. 4 per cent in 


(1996-97) 
Standard 


1998-99 in Grades VI-VIII. At primary stage, girls’ enrolment Primary Class S 
ratios were lower as compared to that of boys’. However, total dn 
GER shows 112.2 per cent at primary stage, taking account the Plemeniney 


GERS about 15-20 per cent of over-age and under-age children 
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‘Table 7 
Number of Teacher in Primary and Upper Primary Schools 


Secondary Education 


Table 8 indicates the number of secondary and 
senior secondary schools in the state. There has been 
more than 36 per cent increase in secondary schools from 
2,672 in 1975-76 to 1998-99 while higher schools 
increased by 46.95 per cent from 967 in 1980-81 to 1823 in this 
period. 


Table 9 indicates enrolment at secondary and higher 
secondary stages. It increased by 156.72 percent from 5.36 
lakh children enrolled in 1975-76 to 13.76 lakh children in 1998- 
99. Girl's enrolment increased by 143.8 per cent during the 
corresponding period. 


Table 9 
Enrolment at Higher Secondary Stages 


1975-76 
1980-81 
1985-86 2.98 
1990-91 * 424 
1995-96 5.64 
1998-99 


The number of teachers in secondary and higher secondary 
schools increased by 47.7 per cent from 34,123 teachers in 


1975-76 to 65,213 in 1988-99. As per Table 10 female teachers 


Percentage 
of Female 
Teachers 


constitute only about one-fifth of the total teaching force in 
the state. Almost all teachers were trained in secondary and 


higher secondary schools. 


Table 10 
Number of Teachers in Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Schools 


Percentage 
Trained 
Teachers 


There were 10 universities, 339 arts, science and commerce 
colleges, 15 engineering and technology colleges, 33 medical 
colleges and 42 teacher training institutions in 1998-99 in the 
state as indicated in Table 11. 

Enrolment in higher education is indicated in Table 12. The 
enrolment is higher in BCom (Hons) classes followed by BA 
and BA (Hons). ` 


Table 11 
Number of Institution 

(1998-99) 
S. No. Item Number of Institutions 
E Universities 10 
2. Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education 1 
3. Arts, science and commerce colleges 339 
4. Engineering technology and architecture colleges 15 
S: Medical colleges 33 

(Ayurvedic, Pharmacy, Homeopathy, etc.) 

6. Teacher Training 42 


Table 12 
Number of Students Enrolment in Higher Education 
= — 
Education Stage 


PhD/DSc 

MPhil 

MSc 

MCom 

BA/BA (Hons) 

BSc/ BSc (Hons) 
BCom/BCom (Hons) 


BD/BSc/BTech 
BEd/BT 
MBBS 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


There are 11 pre-primary training colleges, preparing teachers 
for pre-primary classes, All the institutions are non- 
government aided. Eight of them are girls colleges and other 
3 are co-educational colleges. Admission to the course is given 
after SSC examination. 

In the state, there are 69 primary teachers’ training 
institutions. One is self-financed institute started in 2000. 16 
Government institutes are converted in DIETs, which are 
having pre-service and in-service programmes. There are 3 
DIETs where only in-service programmes are being conducted. 
Admissions are given to Higher Certificate Examination holders 
and competency based curriculum is adopted and 
universalised from 1998, 

There are 47 secondary teachers’ training colleges in the 
state. 42 colleges are BEd colleges, affiliated to the universities 
of the state. One BEd college is government college, 5 are 
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DBEd colleges called GBTCs, recognised by the state and 
equivalent to the BEd colleges. Out of these 5 colleges, one is 
Two colleges are upgraded as IASEs and 5 colleges are 
upgraded as CTEs. This upgradation programme is not fully 
adopted, as it was perceived in NPE, 1986. 

There are 5 faculties of education directly under the 
universities where postgraduate courses in education are 
conducted and MPhil and PhD students are doing their 
research works. One Centre for Advanced Studies in Education 
(CASE) is functioning at MS University, Vadodara. 

There are 30 special training institutes. Out of these, 7 are 
CPEd/DPEd/ BPEd colleges preparing teaching for physical 
Education, 16 art teacher diploma colleges, 1 for preparing 
teachers for hearing impaired, 2 for preparing teachers for 
visually disabled and 2 for preparing teachers for mentally 
retarded children. 

In Gujarat State there are 2 academic staff colleges which 
are working for the in-service training programme of college 
teachers. 

A review of the education system and its growth in Gujarat 
indicates that the state has made strenuous efforts to create 
and expand education facilities. However, in spite of higher 
enrolment ratio at primary stage, upper primary education 
requires urgent attention in order to achieve the goal of 
universalisation of elementary education. The high dropout 
rate both at primary and upper primary stages is also a cause 
of concern. Besides this, disparities exist in terms of literacy 
among the different castes and groups of society, which need 
to be looked urgently with a careful assessment to improve 
the situation. 


ANNEXURE 
Gujarat at a Glance (As per 1991 Census) 


l. Total no. of Districts 12 
2: Total no. of. Talukas 184 
3. No. of. Villages 18,569 
4. No. of Towns 264 
5. Total no. of Municipalities 92 
6. Total Geographical Area in sq. km 196,024 
7. No. of. District Education Committees 19 
8. — No. of Municipal School Board Committees 31 
9. Population as per Census 1991 
Total 41,109,582 
Male 21,355,209 
Female 19,954,373 
10. (a) SC Population 
Total 3,060,358 
Male 1,589,686 
Female 1,470,672 


As per cent of Total Population 

Total 741 

Male 744 

Female 7.36 

(b) ST Population 

Total 6,161,775 

Male 3,131,947 

Female 3,029,828 

As per cent of Total Population 

Total 14.92 

Male 14.66 

Female 15.18 
11. Density of Population (per sq. km) 211 
12. Sex Ratio (Females per 1000 Males)s 934 
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13. Population Growth Rates in the preceding decades 21.19 15. Total Rural Population 2,70,63.521 
14. Literacy Rate (% 1991) As per cent against Total Population 65.51 
Total 51.17 
Male 61.03 16. Total Urban Population 1,42,46,061 
Female 40.62 As per cent of Total Population : 34.49 


District-wise Number of Talukas, Inhabited Villages and Urban Areas 
(as per 1991 Census) 
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GURU 


R.N. Aralikatti 


Guru is a unique concept in Indian thought. In the Longman’s 
English Larousse (1968) and Webster's New Dictionary and 
Thesaurus (1995), the meaning of the term guru is given as 
‘spiritual teacher’ (especially in India). In contemporary 
parlance the term Shikshaka is used in a wider sense referring 
to all categories of teachers, namely guru, upadhyaya, 
adhyapaka and acharya although the semantic connotation 
of each of these synonyms varies in Indian cultural tradition. 
For understanding the exact meaning and full connotation of 
the concept of guru one has to survey the ancient texts in 
Sanskrit like Vedas, Upanishads, Agamas, Puranas and 
classical Sanskrit literature. In all these texts guru has been 
put on such a high pedestal that he or she is either identified 
or treated at par with god as is evident from the oft-quoted 
statement gurur Brahma gurur Vishnu gurur Devo 
Maheswarah. Guru is a divine person and has the power and 
capacity of awakening divinity, symbolised by excellence in 
others. 

The well-known Sanskrit dictionary Amarakosha defines 
jnana (knowledge) and Vijnana as follows—Mokshe dhit 
jnanamanyatra, Vijnanam Shilpashastrayoh—jnana means 
Moksha jnana or parama jnana (highest knowledge) also 
referred to as paravidya or Atmajnana (self knowledge or 
realisation). Vijnana means all sorts of arts and shastras 
interpolating culture, humanities and science. Indian tradition 
accepts two aspects of educational content as higher and 
lower knowledge in various disciplines (Para and Aparavidya). 
That knowledge (Vidya) alone is real knowledge which leads 
one to final emancipation or immortality. ‘Sa Vidya ya 
Vimuktaye’ and ‘Vidyaya amrutam ashnute’ as vedanta 
(Upanishads) proclaims and the real teacher (sadguru) is one 
who expounds this higher knowledge, apart from the lower 
one. In Indian tradition there is nothing more sacred than 
‘knowledge’: ‘Na hi jnanena_sadrsham pavitramiha vidyate' . 
It is through knowledge alone that one attains the highest 
goal ‘jnanadeva hi kaivalyam’ and the person who imparts 
such knowledge is termed Sadguru: ‘Sadguruoh jnana datuh’ 
(Shankaracharya). 


GURU IN VEDAS 
In the Vedic period, the school was designated as gurukul, 


abode of guru, which highlighted the pivotal role of the teacher. 
The pupil was rightly termed as antevasi which means one 


who lives near his teacher. This entry in the home of guru was 
by upanayan sanskar (ceremony). The word upanayana also 
means taking the pupil near his teacher for initiating him into 
learning under his able and immediate guidance. The pupil 
was a seeker with a quest and the teacher was a seer with a 
vision who has to infuse in his pupil both the curiosity and 
capacity to comprehend each and everything around him. It 
was not mere intellectual quest of the world outside but a 
spiritual awakening or knowledge of the essence within. The 
teacher was a vital force and a great motivating model of 
instruction. The daily routine was framed for prohibiting the 
pupil from undesirable acts and habits and for forming good 
and valuable habits leading to the formation of good character. 
The pupils were required to live by begging with a view to 
inculcating in them the spirit of humility and to make them 
realise that they owed their achievements and excellence in 
their learning to the society that had fashioned their career. 

Vedic sages, called rsis, were the oldest and first seers of 
reality of truth (Sakshat krtadharmano rshayah). Not only 
did they know the truth, they had also realised it (jnaninah 
and tatvadarshinah). Very significant adjectives are used to 
denote the concept of teacher in Vedas. They are: purohita 
(intellectual leader), pathikrt (pathfinder), Varuna (remover 
of sins), Vipra (learned), Oshadi (destroyer of mental diseases), 
Brahaspati (quick-willed), Shrotriya (scholar in the Vedic 
Studies), Brahmanishta (devoted to spiritual learning), 
Vachaspati (a great orator), Kavih or Mahishi (a visionary). 
The qualities of the teacher listed are: medhavi (intelligent), 
apramatta (vigilant), tapasvi (practising austerity), shuchi 
(pure in heart), anuchana (engrossed in Vedic studies). The 
teacher has also been described as: Acarya brahmacaryena 
brahmarinam icchate (Atharva 11-5-17) (The teacher, through 
his strength of spiritual will, aspires for the learner); Acaryah 
tataksha nabhasi ubhe ime (Atharva 11-5-8) (The teacher 
sharpens the knowledge of heaven and earth); Ayurasmasu 
dhehi amrtatvamacaryoya (Atharva 19-64-4) (Put longevity 
in us (the pupils) and immortality for the teacher). 


IN THE UPANISHADS 


In Upanishads, which are the essence of Vedas, the concept 
of guru is developed as an ideal spiritual teacher whose 
inspiring guidance is sought after. The real knowledge accrues 
to one who learns under a teacher (acaryayan purusho Veda, 
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Chh 6-14-2). One should approach the teacher, who is well- 
versed in Vedic lores and devoted to higher knowledge 
(Brahma) with holy firewood in one's hand for secking the 
hugher knowledge: tatvinanartham ua gurumevabhi gaccheta 
samit panih shrotriyam brahmanisktam (Mu. |-2-12). 

The very word Upanishad is derived from Sanskrit upa 
(near), ai (with certainty), shad (to sit). That means sitting 
down near guru for instruction. In Kenopanishad the word is 
used to denote the secret of knowledge. When the student 
asks the teacher to speak of the secret of knowledge, the 
teacher says ‘I have told you and imparted to you that very 
secret of knowledge’ (Upanishadam bho bruhityukta te 
upanishadam brahmim vava tam upanishadam aprumeti, 
Ken. IV-7). The secret of knowledge can be acquired by 
concentration, cessation from sense objects, and performance 
of prescribed duties. They are its legs (basis) on which it 
stands—tasyah upanishadah tapo, damah, karmeti pratistha, 
vedah sarvangani satyamayatam (Ken. 4-8). The word tapah 
is frequently used to denote concentration of body, senses 
and mind and is practised throughout as a prerequisite for 
both teacher and pupil. This quality is very much stressed by 
Vivekanand in his approach to education. 

In modern educational terminology we often say that 
education is a bipolar or tripolar process. In Taittiriya 
Upanishad this process is described as 'quadripolar', 
consisting of four components. It is stated Acharyah purva 
rupam, antevasi uttarroopam, vidyasandhih, pravachanam 
sandhanam (Chh. l-iii-2). The teacher is the first component, 
the student is the next, the third is the junction which is 
knowledge and the fourth is instruction which is the 
connection between them. 

Guru helps his shishya to manifest knowledge within him 
by dispelling darkness of ignorance. Etymologically, gu means 
darkness (ignorance), ru means light (knowledge). Guru, 
accordingly, means a person who leads one from darkness to 
light or knowledge. Again in the same Taittiriya Upanishad 
there is the oft-repeated prayer where the teacher invokes the 


entertain ill feeling against each other. Peace, peace, peace). 
The guru used to pray, ‘May the students of secret knowledge 
come to me from every side, well-equipped, self-controlled 
and peaceful.’ 

After teaching the Vedas, at the completion of the studies 
(the prescribed course), the teacher imparted *post-instruction 
advice’ to the student, something like the modern convocation 
address. The student was permitted to return home after his 
studies to begin the life of the house-holder. In his address, 
the teacher laid emphasis on speaking truth (satyam vada). 
Satyam means freedom from deceit and crookedness in speech, 


mind and body; doing one's duty and not neglecting self 
study and teaching. He instructs him to honour mother, father 
teacher, and guest as Gods. Only the works that are no 
blameworthy are to be followed and not others. He further 
asks his pupil to practise only those actions of his which are 
worthy of emulation and not others. Satyam vada 
dharmamchar, svadhyat ma pramadah, svadhyaya pravac hna 
—bhayam na pramaditavyam,— Yani anavadyanikarman: 
tani sevitavyani no itarani yani asmakam suchritani tani 
tvyopasyani no itarani (Tai T-II-1 to 4). 

In Taittiriya 1-9-1 again, the duties of a teacher as enjoined 
by the Vedas and Smritis have to be followed as contributory 
to the attainment of the highest human goal. Here it is stressed 
that the comprehension of the meaning of the text is dependant 
on constant study and teaching is meant for preservation of 
memory and increase of virtue on the part of the teacher 
Learning and teaching alone constitute rapas (austerity) and 
hence that has to be practised. It is the main proclamation by 
the seer Naka Maudgalya. Along with learning and teaching. 
truth, austerity, control of outer senses and control of inner 
organs and social good conduct have to be practised. 


Rtam ca swadhyaya-pravacane ca, satyam ca, tapah ca. 
damah ca, shamah ca, manusham ca. 


svadhyaya pravacane ca (Tai. 1-9-1). 


In Prasnopanishad (1-1-2) there is an illuminating reference 
to a famous teacher, named Pippalad, who was omniscient 
Bharadwaj and Sukesh and others approached him with 
questions about the knowledge of Brahman. Pippalad asked 
all of them to stay with him for a year observing celibacy and 
with faith. After that period, he would try to answer all their 
questions if only he could know the answers. This shows the 
great humility of the omniscient teacher. Moral eligibility was 
à prerequisite as much as staying in the house of the teacher 
before a teacher could impart knowledge to the disciple. 
'Bhuya eva tapasa brahmacaryena shradhaya samvatsaram 
vatsyatha, yathakamam prasnan prcchatha yadi vijnasyamah 
sarvam ha vo vakshyamah (Prasna. 1-1-2). 

If Vedic teachers followed the methods of memorisation, 
recitation, contemplation and comprehension, the Upanishadic 
teachers laid emphasis on dialogue, observation, listening, 
thinking and meditation in seeking the highest knowledge. In 
fact, Upanishads are the essence of the Vedas and 
concentration, strength and freedom are the key concepts in 
them as rightly pointed out by Swami Vivekanand. Their 
watchword is that higher education must free an individual 
from the shackles of physical, mental bondage leading him to 
immortality or emancipation—Sa vidya ya vimuktaye. Also, it 
was not the case that only Brahmins were teachers. Kshatriya 
kings like Janaka and Bravahana were teachers who taught 
many vidyas to Brahmins also. There were great women 
teachers, too, who were composers of Vedic hymns. In 
Upanishadic literature we find the names of Gargi and 


Vachaknav as Brahmavadini and great debators in philosophy. 
This cosmopolitan and liberal outlook received a setback in 
the subsequent period. But this should not make one feel that 
the liberal ideas on education and educators which have 
contemporary relevance were absent in the past. On the 
contrary, it contained many insightful thoughts that hold bright 
prospects for future Indian education. 


IN THE SMRITIS (DHARMASHASTRAS) 


In Manusmriti and other Smritis, the qualities and duties of 
teachers of various categories are enumerated. Here also the 
teacher is regarded as an ideal personality, a person well-versed 
in Vedic and shastric learning. Three types of teachers, termed 
as Guru, Upadhyaya and Acharya, are mentioned. 


(a) A person who initiates the student into Vedic studies 
and teaches him Vedangas and Upanishads is termed 
as Acharya—Upaniya to yah shishyam 
vedamadhyapayet dvijah. Sakalpam sarahasyam ca 
tamacaryam pracakshate. (Manu 2-140) 

A person who teaches only a part of Veda or Vedanga 
and that too for the sake of livelihood is termed as 
upadhyaya ‘Ekadesham tu vedasya vedanganyapi va 
punah’ 

Yodhyapayati vrtyartham upadhya sa ucyate (Manu. 
2-141). A person is termed as Guru if he maintains 
himself by officiating as priest (Purohit) during the 
religious ceremonies and rites like nuptial night, ete., 
Nishekadini karmani yah karoti yathavidhi 
Sambhavayati cannena sa vipro gurucyate. (Manu 
2-142) 


(b 


(c 


There is another popular verse about the importance of the 
term Acharya—Achinoty hi shastrarthan achare 
sthapayatyapi. Swayam acrate shreshtah sa achrya iti 
smrutah. 

He is termed as acharya who is well-versed in interpreting 
his shastra that is his system of thought and tries to live in the 
light of that wisdom. He both teaches that wisdom to his pupils 
and tries to make them live according to these principles. He is 
not merely a man of erudition but a role model and an example 
through his own life of what he preaches. Such preceptors 
command spontaneous devotion of any seeker of knowledge. 
They are held in high esteem because of their scholarship and 
excellence of character. Teachers were mostly Brahmins. A 
Brahmin teacher was expected to know Vedas (Sruti) and 
Dharmashastras, Puranas, etc. ‘If a Brahmin has not learned 
Vedas or Shastras, he is a Brahmin only in name, just as a 
wooden elephant or leather-made deer which does not possess 
the qualities associated with their names (Manu 2-157). 

A teacher was expected not only to teach the subject in 
which he specialised but also to discipline his student 
according to the code of conduct prescribed for them. Value 
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education, in the sense of character development, formed a 
regular part of their study (course). What Samuel Smiles says, 
"Crown and glory of life is character’ is echoed in the smriri 
statement: A teacher who has control over his sense and has 
excellent character though with less scholarship limited to 
mastery of mere Gayatrimantra is to be preferred to the teacher 
who has profound scholarship but has no character. There 
are also a number of statements regarding the selection of 
worthy students, who are intelligent, free from prejudices and 
have high moral character, not only in the Smritis but also in 
the works of Kalidasa. To conclude, the qualities of an ideal 
to the students, intellectual freedom and high moral character. 


IN THE AGAMAS 


Agamas are the second important stream of thought that has 
influenced cultural, religious and educational life of the Indian 
people. They deal with Murti pooja (iconic worship) and all 
other religious practices. In the mode of worship of a particular 
deity a ceremony called Diksha (initiation) is very essential 
for which a spiritual teacher of the particular tradition is 
absolutely necessary. In fact the Indian tradition recognises 
five types of Gurus: 


3. Vidya Guru (One who imparts regular instruction in a 
school or a college), 

4. Sanskara Guru (One who performs all sanskaras), 

5. Diksha Guru (One who initiates you through mantra 
for spiritual progress). 


The role of Diksha Guru is central and his qualities are 
described in great detail in the Agamas. 

The Parameshwar Agama (P.A.) refers to the following 
qualities of the spiritual teacher (Diksha Guru). Diksha Guru 
should be endowed with all qualities. He should know 
everything and should be esteemed by all, he should have 
exemplary conduct, he should be pure in heart and composed 
and free from hatred and jealousy, conversant with all the 
shastras, quick to grasp the intended meaning of the words, 
free from greed for money and attachment to sense objects 
and deceit, etc. He should know himself and should be a 
devotee of God and should be an orator and a good instructor 
of the religion. 


Sarvalakshansampannam Sarvajnam sarvasammatam 
Sadacararatam shudham shivabhaktamalolupam 
Yatharthavadinam shantam dveshasuyadi varjitam 
Viditakhila shashatartham ingita jnamanakulam 
Anarthaturam-atmajnam akamukam-avancakam 
Vagminam-shivatatvarth bodhakam hrsta manasam 
(PA. 2-63-69). 
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in Agamas, the teacher (guru) and the God are regarded as 
identical amd there are several statements with this import: 
There are only two secret mantras meant for emancipation 
and removal of ali afflictions and they are Guru and Shiva 
(PA. 14-95); The form of Guru is the object of meditation, his 
feet is the real basis for worship, his word is the basis of all 
mantras, his grace is the cause of liberation. ' Diryanamulam 
gurormurth. pujamulam guroh padam, Mantramulam guroh 
vakyam, mokshamulam guroh kripa. (P.A. 14-89) 

The word Guru consists of two letters, namely gu and ru. 
Gu means gunatita (attributeless) and Ru means rupatita 
(formless). Thus, a teacher (guru) is he who instructs you in 
attaining such a reality which is attributeless and formless 
—gunatitamarupancha yo dadyat sa guruh smritah 


(Renukacharya). 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


There are innumerable statements about the qualities, role 
and function of the teacher underlining his great importance: 
Anything learnt only through books without inspiring 
instruction of the teacher does not yield fruit. It is only through 
the service of the teacher that one can have real learning. 
Since the teacher is the embodiment of knowledge (jnanamurty) 
and is beyond dualities (dwandwatitam) he is witness to all 
thought prosess (sarvadhisakshibhutam). 

Great Shankaracharya in his Shatashloki in the very first 
verse praises the extraordinary importance of sadguru as 
imcomparable. If at all we can think of comparing sadguru to a 
touchstone (sparshamani) which converts a piece of iron into 
gold by its mere touch, that comparison also does not hold 
good since the converted gold cannot act as another 
touchstone or alchemy whereas the touch of sadguru converts 
touchstone as a chain of the same action. The importance of 
the statement is that the real teacher transforms his pupil into 
his own self. This class of teacher is very special and everfresh 
and immortal— Acharya sistha ya jatin, sa ajara amara 
(MBH). 

Kalidasa, the great spokesman of Indian culture and 
Sanskrit literature, says that the teacher who teaches for the 
sake of mere livelihood can be termed as a merchant trading in 
the commodity of knowledge: Yasyagamab kevala jivekayai 
tam jnyanapanyam vanijam vadanti (Mal). Again, he echoes 
Manusmriti when he says that it is the fault of teacher if he 
selects an unworthy student. A teacher is rated higher in esteem 
if his students excel the students of other teachers. The most 
famous, oft quoted and all time relevant statement of 
Kalidasa is: That teacher is best amongst all who has deep 
scholarship, capacity and skill to transmit that knowledge to 
his pupil—Yasyobhayam sadhu sa shikshakanam dhuri 
pratisthapayitavya eva (Mal.). Similarly, another great poet 
Murari says in his Anargharaghava that a teacher's reputation 
is enhanced by the excellent achievements by his students 


and their students:  Shishya-prashishya nivaha: 
viniyujyamana vidya gurum hi gunavattara ma-tanoti 

Although the role of teacher is considered as most vital 
and central in these Sanskrit texts, the thinkers on education 
have rightly pointed out the extent to which the teacher can 
guide the students. A student, it is stated, can learn only onc 
fourth from his teacher, another fourth he has to add to his 
knowledge by using his intelligence and application of mind 
a further fourth is added by mutual discussion among his 
classmates and the remaining fourth he adds by his experience 
Acaryat padamadhatte padam shishyh swamedheya 
Padam sabrahmacaribhyah padam kalakramena ca 
(Subhashita) 


CONCLUSION 


The dominance of the spiritual aim of education and the 
supreme importance accorded to guru during the Vedic. 
Upanishadic, Agamic and other periods cast a powerful 
influence throughout the history of education down to 
modern times. 

During the Vedic period, a student was expected to worship 
fire and the sun after his Upanayana ceremony and he had to 
tie mekhala to his waist. All these rites and ceremonies have 
a symbolic meaning. For example, mekhala tied to his 
waist indicates control over senses, his holding of holy 
firewood (samidha) for fire worship suggests that he 
should kindle the fire of knowledge with ever-increasing 
curiosity. The most important instruction of a guru to his 
pupil which he imparts in the form of Gayatrimantra is 
nothing but a prayer for stimulating his intellect and entire 
thought process to explore new fields of knowledge which 
should be as brilliant as the rays of the sun. This mantra is 
the foundation of all creative thinking that leads to research in 
all fields. 

The Upanishadic approach to educational process 
highlights reflective thinking and the development of critical 
faculties. This led to the development of various systems of 
philosophy with a vast literature of commentaries and 
subcommentaries which mirror keener and sharper probes of 
the intellect and depth of perception in relation to the different 
thought systems. Of course, one can notice the influence of 
religion in both the Buddhist system of education in ancient 
India and Muslim education in medieval India. In the Buddhist 
system, teachers were mostly monks who had relinquished all 
bonds of worldly temptation. They lived in monasteries along 
with their religion and theology. They were taught all the 
shastras apart from Buddhist tenets. One noteworthy feature 
of the system was that education was democratised and 
dominance of one individual teacher as in the Gurukul system 
was relegated into background. The system of gradation like 
Acharya and Upa-Acharya (warden and deputy warden of 
hostels or viharas) was introduced as is evident in universities 
like Nalanda and others. In the Muslim period also Mullas 


and Kazis who were mainly religious heads acted as teachers. 
Most of them were scholars in Arabic and Persian and were 
held in high esteem. In the Quran, knowledge is considered as 
most sacred and those who imparted knowledge occupied 
honourable position in the society. 

Modern Indian educational thinkers like Vivekanand, 
Aurobindo, Tagore, Dayanand Saraswati and Gandhi were 
inspired by the twin ideals of the spiritual basis of education 

the guru and the gurukula. Tagore sought to realise the 
ideal through tapovana in his Shantiniketan and Sriniketan 
and Gandhiji through his basic education scheme centred 
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around a village handicraft. The ashrama concept of 
education—the teacher and the students living together 
sharing a simple and austere life amidst nature in pursuit of 
higher values of life—has inspired many an educational 
experiment by modern educational thinkers testifying to the 
endurance of the guru ideal. To imbibe the spirit of the guru 
ideal total dedication to the transmission of knowledge, 
commitment to the growth of students, unimpeachable 
character and integrity and concern for the larger social 
good—has invariably been the message of all the Committees 
and Commissions on Education in post-Independence India. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED FOR THE REFERENCES CITED 


L AN. Atharvaveda 

2 Chh Chhandogya Upanishad 

3. Ken Kenopanishad 

4. Manu Manusmriti 

5. MBH Mahabharat 

6. Mu Mundakopanishad 

7. Prasna Prasnopanishad 

& PA. Parameshwara Agama 

9. Tai Taittiriya Upanishad 
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incharge of secondary education in the district; direct 
supervision and inspection of senior secondary schools and 
offices of the sub-divisional education officers; appointment 
of district cadre teachers; appointment of teachers on adhoc 
basis; sanctioning of such orders as crossing the efficiency 
bar in respect of masters/teachers and for placing teachers in 
the selection grade; posting and transfer of masters and 
teachers during general transfers. 

The district education officer also decides the cases of 
privately managed schools, pursues court cases. 

The jurisdiction of the sub-divisional education officer 
(SDEO) is co-existent with the revenue or civil sub-division. 
He/she is incharge of secondary education in the area and 
supervises high and middle schools directly. The SDEO’s 
route most cases through the district education officers. 
However, in certain cases they can send information directly 
to the Director of Secondary Education. Such cases include 
assembly questions pertaining to a particular sub-division or 
a school, information relating to death of an employee, pension 
and gratuity cases, budget estimates during emergent 
circumstances and replies to any special questionnaire or 
enquiry. 


Directorate of Primary Education 


The state government created a separate Directorate of Primary 
Education in December 1988 with a view to bringing about 
qualitative improvement in education in the state and to 
achieve the goal of universalisation of primary education by 
the end of twentieth century. All primary schools including 
primary sections/departments attached to government middle, 
high and senior secondary schools have been put under its 
control. Separate primary education offices at the district level 
were also set-up and these are being headed by the district 
primary education officers (DPEO). The Directorate is headed 
by the director primary education who is an IAS officer and 
assisted by one additional director, one joint director, one 
deputy director, three assistant directors, one administrative 
officer, one registrar education, one research officer and a 
team of superintendents and other staff. Every district has a 
district primary education officer. 


Block Education Officer (BEO) 


Block education office is controlled by the block education 
officer. His/her functions are almost the same in respect of 
primary education in his block as those of the sub-divisional 
education officer (SDEO). The jurisdiction of block education 
officer is not coterminus with the developmental block but 
depends upon the number of primary schools to be controlled 
by him/her. Against 114 development blocks in the state, 
there are 124 educational blocks, generally one block 
education officer is responsible for inspecting 40—50 primary 
schools having 150—250 teachers. 


Directorate of Industrial Training and Vocational 
Education 


Vocationalisation at the senior secondary stage was introduced 
1983-84. It was decided that this scheme would be looked 
after by the Directorate of Industrial Training since it had the 
necessary infrastructure and technical know-how. The 
Directorate of Industrial Training was redesignated as the 
Department of Industrial Training and Vocational Education 
in 1983. 

An advisory body, State Council for Vocational Education 
has been established with the Minister of Industries as the 
chairman, vice chancellors of the three state universities, 
directors of schools, colleges and technical education, 
representatives of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT), New Delhi, Association 
of Indian Engineering Industries and Chamber of Commerce 
as members director, Industrial Training and Vocational 
Education functions as its member secretary. Certificates to the 
successful students of vocational course are given by the 
Directorate. 

The Directorate is headed by a director who is an IAS 
officer. He/she is responsible for the overall functioning of 
both the industrial and vocational training and looks after 
academic and administrative responsibilities of the Directorate. 
He/she is assisted by a joint director who belongs to the 
Haryana Civil Services (HCS), and is mainly responsible for 
administrative functioning of the Directorate. 

The director is assisted by the two deputy directors, who 
like the director look after both industrial and vocational 
training. One of the deputy directors is exclusively responsible 
for vocational education of women. The joint director is 
assisted by the three functionaries, viz., controller of 
examination, assistant director—administration and the 
assistant director—establishment. The controller of the 
examination looks after the work related to examination of 
vocational education institutions where the assistant directors 
share the work and responsibilities of the joint director in the 
administrative work. 

The deputy director of the Industrial and Vocational 
Training is assisted by the three officials namely assistant 
director training, assistant director for planning and budget 
and one assistant director, who is responsible for the planning 
and budget of only vocational education. Collectively they 
constitute the craftsman training. The deputy director— 
women, Industrial and Vocational Training is assisted by an 
assistant director—women, whose work is exclusively to 
assist the deputy director—women in craftsman training of 
the girls. 

Besides the two deputy directors of the Industrial and 
Vocational Training, there is another official who is designated 
as deputy apprenticeship advisor (DAA). He is responsible 
for all the work and advice regarding the apprenticeship 
training. The deputy director—apprenticeship advisor is 


assisted by the officials named as assistant and senior 
apprenticeship supervisor, who are responsible for the 
supervision of all the machinery. 

In 1990, the State Council of Vocational Education was 
dissolved. The public examination at the end of +2 vocational 
education was assigned to Haryana Board of School 
Education, Bhiwani. 


STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE 


The state follows the 12 year, system of schooling, i.e., 5+3+2+2 
comprising: 8 years of compulsory elementary education 
(primary stage of (classes I to V) and 3 years of middle stage 
of (classes VI to VIII) years age group; 2 years of high school/ 
matriculation level of education (classes IX to X) and 2 years 
of senior secondary level of education (classes XI-XII); After 
completing the education up to the level of matriculation, a 
student can join ITI, polytechnics and other professional 
courses like Diploma in Lab Technology, X-Ray technician, 
Diploma in Pharmacy, Diploma in Hotel Management, etc. After 
completing education up to the level of matriculation students 
can opt for either of the two separate streams, viz., academic 
and vocational, each of two years; The certificate of senior 
secondary enables pupils to pursue further studies. Students 
earn first university degree after 3 years of study while for 
professional courses, the duration varies. For professional 
courses, students studies to earn diploma/degree in the 
respective stream. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Haryana has free and compulsory primary education with 
every child of the age group 6-11 receiving education from 
classesIto V without becoming a dropout. The state proposed 
a Programme of Action (PoA) in 1994. 

As part of the implementation of the PoA launched in the 
state for bringing about qualitative improvement in primary 
education, a major breakthrough was achieved by reducing 
the number of single teacher primary schools to 67 on 1 March 
1993. At present there is no single teacher school in the state. 
Two posts of primary school teachers have been sanctioned 
for each school as and when permission to open new school 
is accorded. 


Progress 


As indicated earlier the number of primary schools and 
enrolment and teachers in them has shown substantial 
increase. In 1997-98, the gross enrolment ratio for children of 
the age group 6-11 was 83.9. Remarkable progress has been 
made in enrolling children belonging to scheduled caste 
communities, their enrolment increasing from 1.64 lakh in 
1985-86 to 5.54 lakh in 1999-2000. 
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ATTAINMENT LEVELS 


Automatic promotion policy is being followed in first and 
second classes. Children are detained on the basis of short 
attendance, i.e., less than 50 per cent when a pupil has not 
attained the competency in his/her complete unit. Public 
examination in the state is conducted at the termination of 
class V by the district primary education officer at district 
level. No detention policy is adopted for classes I and II but 
continuous progress of individual children in learning of Hindi 
and Mathematics is followed by teacher by keeping the record 
of their progress in their diaries. 

The teaching subjects at the primary level have been 
divided into content or learning units and Minimum Learning 
Levels (MLLs) have been determined for qualifying those 
units. To ensure timely coverage of the course of studies 
month-wise distribution of curriculum and co-curricular 
activities is circulated to schools to facilitate supervisory work 
of head teachers and their block and district-level officers. 
With a view to inculcating the habit of extra reading among 
primary school children, library period has been introduced in 
the time table of all government primary schools. Books 
supplied under Operation Blackboard (OB) are issued during 
the library period on every working Saturday. 

Calligraphy competitions are organised at block, district 
and state levels to encourage primary school children to 
improve their handwriting in Hindi. Competitions are organised 
in oral expression through talks, declamation contests, 
symposium, poetic recitation, etc., at school, bock, district 
and state levels. 


Radio-cum-Cassette Players 


Under a centrally sponsored scheme of educational 
technology, radio-cum-cassette players have been supplied 
to the government primary schools to enable them to benefit 
from the educational programmes broadcast from AIR Rohtak 
in particular and other stations of Akaswani in general. 


Incentives 


To attract non-enrolled children, especially girls belonging to 
scheduled castes and weaker sections to schools, a member 
of incentives are being given. These include: free uniform to 
girl students of scheduled castes and weaker sections; free 
textbooks to scheduled caste students; free stationery to girl 
students belonging to economically weaker sections; 
scholarships to brilliant students. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education in Haryana has three major stages which 
cover different age groups, viz., Middle stage (VI- VIII classes, 
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11-14 years age group), High School stage (IX-X classes, 
14—16 years age group), and Senior Secondary (XI-XII classes, 
16-18 years age group). 

Schooling facilities at all stages have increased multifold. 
Efforts have been made to increase the coverage of middle 
and secondary education to the extent that walking distance 
for a child to reach the school is reduced to the minimum. The 
walking distance for the students of middle schools has been 
reduced from 3.88 (1966) to 1.60 km (1992) and for students of 
secondary schools from 5.06 (1966) to 2.33 km (1992). 


Incentives 


To attract non attending children, especially girls belonging 
to scheduled castes and weaker sections to schools, the 
incentives being provided include: free uniform to girl students 
of scheduled castes and weaker sections; free textbooks to 
scheduled caste students; free stationary to girls students 
belonging to economically weaker sections; scholarships to 
brilliant students. 


Textbooks 


The Textbook Cell of SCERT revised the syllabi and textbooks 
of all the subjects from classes VI to VIII on the basis of the 
recommendations made in National Policy on Education, 1986. 
The state adopted the national pattern of education (104-2) in 
1985. NCERT suggested curriculum, syllabi and textbooks have 
been adopted for high and senior secondary, i.e., classes IX, 
X, XI and XII. 


Stage of 10 years schooling 


Education department, revised and modified the course of 
study for classes I to X so as to meet the requirements of the 
syllabi. Textbooks based on revised and updated syllabi for 
classes I to V were prepared and introduced in academic 
session 1985-86. The changes with regard to certain subjects 
had already been made much before initiating action to prepare 
the new textual material based on the new curricula. The 
vocationalisation of education programme was introduced in 
Haryana in the academic session 1983-84. Vocational courses 
oftwo years' duration were allotted to 24 selected institutions 
in the Ist year of the introduction of vocationalisation. In 
1984-85, five more institutions were added. This programme 
was further extended under a phased manner so as to have 
wider coverage of students under the scheme and the number 
of institutions has reached 116 with 19 vocations. Students 
could opt for any of the following groups: humanities, science, 
commerce. The Industrial Training and Vocational Education 
Department of the state government has been assigned the 
responsibility of implementation of vocationalisation. 

Asin the case of primary education facilities for secondary 
and senior secondary education have increased substantially. 


The increase has been partially unstable in the enrolment of 
SC students which increased by 1.57 times during 1985-86 to 
1999-2000. The percentage share of SC girls to total enrolment 
at middle stage increased during 1985-86 and 1999-2000. 
However, SC girls share to the total SC enrolment at middle 
level (46 per cent) continues to be lower than their share at the 
primary level (47.50 per cent). The gross enrolment ratios at 
middle stage have increased for boys by about 12 per cent 
during the period 1980-81 to 1991-92 for girls show by 25 per 
cent. The overall gross enrolment ratio has been increased by 
17 per cent at middle level. 


ATTAINMENT LEVELS 


The Board of School Education conducts three public 
examinations: middle standard examination, high school or 
matriculation examination, senior secondary examination. At 
middle, high and senior secondary level, an inbuilt mechanism 
for testing is provided by way of objective type and short 
answer type questions with a view to de-emphasising 
memorisation. Thus excessive element of chance and 
subjectivity is eliminated. A variety of questions to test 
cognitive, connective and psychomotor domains of students 
attempted in order to make foolproof assessment of the abilities 
of the students. At all levels of school stage except in classes 
VIII, X and XII where the performance of students in the public 
examination alone is taken into account to declare the result 
of the candidates, comprehensive continuous evaluation 
process is being followed by conducting three unit tests 
(weightage 30 per cent), half yearly examination (20 per cent 
weightage) and annual examination (50 per cent weightage). 
To make comprehensive continuous evaluation process more 
effective, a distribution of month-wise syllabus of all the 
classes had been got developed and sent to all schools to 
follow. An inbuilt mechanism of testing is provided with a 
view to de-emphasise memorisation at all the levels. This 
excessive element of chance and subjectivity is eliminated. A 
variety Board of School Education is responsible for 
development/revision of curricula for secondary and senior 
secondary classes. The syllabi of CBSE have been adopted in 
total and for textbooks for Classes IX to XII, NCERT books 
are being followed and were got printed by the board with 
prior permission of NCERT. For classes I to VIII, textbooks are 
developed and printed at state level. Examination results 
indicated that a large number of those who appear fail. In 
2000-2001 examinations, the pass percentages were: 57.5 in 
class VIII, 50.3 in class X and 43.2 in class XII. 

At the middle school stage, a student has to study eight 
subjects for examinations, including SUPW, health and 
physical education which are internally evaluated. Practical 
examination is conducted internally by their own teachers in 
the subject of science, home science and music. Students are 
expected to score pass marks (33 per cent) separately in theory 
and practical. At the secondary stage students are examined 


in seven subjects and declared pass if they pass in the subject 
of moral education and any five out of six subjects with 33 per 
cent marks. Practical examinations in class X are conducted 
internally by the teacher teaching the subject to the students. 
They have to pass theory and practical examination separately. 
Apart from above scheme, students are evaluated internally 
and awarded grades in the subject of work experience and 
health and physical education. At the senior secondary stage 
in classes XI, XII, students’ performance is evaluated in six 
subjects. A student is declared pass if he/she secures 33 per 
cent marks in each subject and also in the aggregate. For 
subjects involving practicals, a student has to obtain 33 per 
cent marks in theory and practical separately. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are 146 colleges in Haryana, most of these colleges 
along with universities provide liberal education. A majority 
of the students are enrolled into arts and humanities groups; 
only one-sixth of them take admission in science courses. 

Some of the colleges in the state are not permanently 
affiliated to the universities because of inadequate facilities, 
ill-paid, under qualified teachers, etc. Colleges are often 
opened by private agencies on consideration other than 
academic. Some of these are under staffed, not viable and not 
eligible for UGC grants. The objective however is to provide 
higher education facilities to the people of rural and backward 
areas. Since private enterprises prefer to open colleges in urban 
areas. Government has to consider opening of government 
colleges in rural and backward areas. Besides the existing co- 
education colleges in the state, exclusive colleges for girls are 
also being opened in the state. There is generally a cluster of 
colleges in the cities whereas in rural areas these are situated 
in a radius of 15-20 km. However, both these features have 
their own advantages. The cluster of colleges provide 
academic atmosphere and scattered colleges provide easy 
accessibility to different sets of society. The government has 
prescribed grant-in-aid for colleges which is given only for 
salary purpose, with managements having to raise their own 
resources, which is generally difficult for them. The grants 
received from UGC under faculty development programme are 
inadequate. 

The course of studies at graduate and postgraduate levels 
are designed by the universities through board of studies. 
The courses are generally designed by these bodies according 
to perceived needs and new developments taking place in 
respective areas of knowledge. The affiliating colleges are 
under obligation to offer such courses and they have their 
teachers represented on the board of studies. 

The Directorate of Higher Education and universities have 
been concerned with the training of teachers for colleges and 
universities. The Kurukshetra University has been trying to 
cope up with training needs of college teachers through its 
Academic Staff College (ASC); it has not been possible for it 
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to provide training to all teachers working in 146 colleges. 
Creditable work has also been done by the Directorate of 
Higher Education in revamping Teacher Training Programme 
and is providing training to teachers working in the 
government colleges of the state. However, with the increase 
in the number of teachers due for placement in higher scale 
every year and the continuous addition of new colleges it has 
not been possible to make training facilities accessible to all 
teachers. Keeping in view the need for training teachers in 
various colleges and universities in the state, the government. 
has tagged promotion of teachers with completion of 
orientation/refresher courses being run by Academic Staff 
College or Diploma in Higher Education being of IGNOU. 


Universities 


Presently, there are four universities and 214 colleges with 161 
colleges of general education and 53 institutions exclusively 
for women in the state. Four universities include: Maharishi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak; Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra; Guru Jambheshwar University, Hisar; and CCS 
Haryana Agriculture University, Hisar. 


Enrolment 


Most of the students of higher education were enrolled (1998) 
in arts and science courses (91.0 per cent). Other faculties 
account for rest of the enrolment, with engineering colleges 
accounting for 3.2 per cent. 


Arts and Science Colleges 91.04 per cent 
Teacher Training Colleges 1.11 per cent 
Medical Colleges 1.66 per cent 
Agriculture Colleges 1.00 per cent 
Engineering Colleges 3.20 per cent 
Veterinary Colleges 0.33 per cent 
Physical Education Colleges 0.59 per cent 
Oriental Colleges 1.47 per cent 
Technical Education 


In an effort to promote technical education and augment the 
growth of technical manpower in a number of colleges/ 
institutes in the government and private sector have been set 
up. The state government has authorised Regional Engineering 
College, Kurukshetra to make admission in government/ 
government aided, private engineering colleges/institutions 
and universities located in Haryana and other Regional 
Engineering Colleges for the seats reserved for Haryana, Delhi 
and Union Territory of Chandigarh. This has been done to 
avoid duplication of effort. The State Board of Technical 
Education, is responsible for providing the technical education 
to children by admitting them in various engineering diploma 
courses in government/government aided/self-financing 
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polytechnics. The admission is made through a common 
entrance test. 

Any candidate who has passed matric with English, 
Mathematics and Science as compulsory subjects from the 
Board of School Education or any other board recognised by 
HBSE may appear in the entrance test for seeking admission. 
The board look after accreditation; affiliation of courses and 
institutions; examination; and certification. 


Medical Education 


Pt. B.D. Sharma Postgraduate Institute of Medical Sciences 
situated at Rohtak affiliated to Maharishi Dayanand 
University, Rohtak is a prestigious institution. It provides 
facilities for MBBS/MD/MS/PhD and various postgraduate 
diploma courses. The admission to these courses is made 
through a competitive entrance examination every year. The 
intake capacity of these courses is 575. There are also 10 
pharmacy colleges within intake of 530. 


Management Institution 


Fourteen institutions providing education in management and 
allied areas have been established. Most of them have been 
set up by private bodies. The total enrolment in these 
institutions was 820. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education is available in full time institutions offering 
DEd and BEd courses. For MEd courses, the mode of education 
is both full time as well as correspondence. For pre-primary 
education only one institution set up under DAV management is 
available. Training courses for primary school teachers are 
available in teacher training schools, DIETs, GETTIs and ETTIs, 
then at present, there are 37 teachers training institutions and 
intake capacity of these institutions is 3,455. The minimum 
essential qualification for this course is senior secondary (10-2) 
with atleast 50 per cent marks for candidates of general category 
and 40 per cent marks for the candidates of reserved categories. 
The admission is made on the basis of entrance test conducted 
by SCERT. The prevailing secondary level teacher education 
courses lead to degree of Bachelor in Education (BEd) and Master 
in Education (MEd). BEd courses are being available in 20 
colleges of education and in the department of education of MD 
University, Rohtak and Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 
The member of training colleges which were imparting training 
to the teachers for secondary schools (BEd) and OT increased 
from 6 in 1966-67 to 22 in 2000 -2001. The intake capacity for BEd 
was 3,800 and for MEd 125. 


Pre-school Education 


Realising the crucial importance of physical and mental growth 
during early childhood, a number of programmes of ECCE 


have been initiated particularly after the announcement of the 
National Policy for Children (1974). The existing ECCE 
programmes in Haryana include: Integration Child 
Development Services (ICDS); Balwadis and Day Care centres 
run by Social Welfare Department. Some Balwadis run by 
voluntary agencies with government assistance; and Pre- 
primary schools run by state government. 

ICDS is the biggest programme for early childhood 
development. In 1994, there were 9,863 Anganwadis serving 
nearly 6.05 lakh children and 65 thousand mothers. They are 
mostly located in rural areas spread over 92 blocks of the state 
out of 129 blocks. A number of Balwadis and Day Care Centres 
are also being run by social welfare department of Haryana 
and voluntary agencies. At present, 27 pre-primary schools 
of state government are functioning for the children of age 
group 3 to 6 years. The role of education department was 
negligible. The main problem and issues of this programme 
include: lack of adequate training to workers of ICDS centres 
specially in the field of child care approach and education; 
insufficient and inadequate recreational and play material for 
children; rates of nutrition and refreshment are too low to 
fulfil the aim of scheme in providing nutrition; inadequacy of 
child worker ratio; and lack of coordination among 
departments. 

Under the DPEP, Parishad ensured the coverage of Early 
Childhood Education Services with the Department of Women 
and Child Development, Department of Social Welfare as well 
as Department of Health where a World Bank aided Project on 
family planning and AIDS awareness is being implemented. A 
unique programme of having village semi-literate ladies as 
enrolment assistants act as teachers in the absence of regular 
teachers. They have been given adequate training especially 
in the field of child care and education. Play way activities 
based booklet on Early Childhood Care and Education has 
been developed and sent to all Anganwadi centres for effective 
utilisation. 6,807 Anganwadi centres in DPEP districts have 
been provided with educational kits, Tat-pattis, weighing 
machines and other play way materials. 


Vocational Education 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Ten Year School 
Curriculum (NCERT, 1975) and various other reports, the 
Government of Haryana decided to provide the facilities for 
pursuing certain vocational courses at +2 stage during the 
academic year 1983-84. During the year 1983-84, 24 separate 
vocational education institutions were set up, five more new 
such institutions were added in 1984-85. During the first year 
of the Seventh Five-Year Plan (1985-86) twelve more new 
institutions were opened. In these institutions, 21 different 
vocations under five major heads were introduced. The number 
of vocational educational institutions has gone upto 41, and 
the total number of students enrolled was 5,187 which included 
398 girls. 


The courses introduced in these institutions aim at 
developing competencies in terms of theoretical knowledge 
and practical skills so that a student after acquiring skills can 
get wage employment or self-employment. Only those 
vocational areas are selected which have greater potential for 
employment and self-employment. No organised survey was 
conducted by the department before identifying vocational 
courses for different areas. However, the need of the local 
areas, the recommendations of the Industries and the 
Education Department were kept in view, before introducing 
different vocations in different areas. The department set up a 
survey/follow up cell at the state headquarter and at the district 
headquarters for identifying the vocational needs for different 
areas of the state on the basis of a proper survey. 

Students are admitted to the Vocational Education 
Institutes only on the basis of marks in class X. There was a 
great rush for admission and about 33 per cent of the total 
applicants were able to get admission to these institutions. It 
was observed that students of middle income group got 
admission to these institutions. 

A number of problems are being faced for effective 
implementation of vocationalisation programme. There is great 
scarcity of suitable books required for different vocations. 
Vertical mobility for vocational students to engineering and 
diploma courses has not so far been provided which has made 
the programme somewhat unpopular. Properly trained teachers 
for different vocations are not available. There is a need for 
creating more facilities for retraining of vocational teachers. 
The Apprentices Act has been amended but is still to be 
implemented. The organised sector needs to be made more 
aware of programme. Efforts on national level need to be made 
to make vocational students acceptable for jobs in the 
organised and unrecognised sectors of industries. There is a 
need for greater coordination between programme and 
agencies promoting self-employment to motivate vocational 
students to undertake self employment ventures. 


LITERACY 


At the time of reorganisation of the state literacy rate (19.92 
per cent, 1961 Census) was lower than the national average 
(27.76 per cent, 1961 Census). The rate for the population 
aged 7 years and above increased from 55.85 in 1991 to 68.59 
Per cent in 2001, registering an increase by 12.74 per cent and 
which is higher than the natural average of 65.4 per cent. There 
Continues to be comfortable disparity in literacy rates (2001) 
of males (79.3) and females (56.3) and between urban (73.1) 
and rural areas (44.7). The literacy rates of scheduled castes 
are also lower (37.1), particularly in the case of females (23.8) 
comfortable disparity exists among districts. 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


Non-formal education was initiated in the year 1974-75. The 
Scheme was started for education of the children of the age 
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group 11—13 and for scheduled castes and girls. Under this 
programme, dropout children were given education for six 
months and were prepared for class V examination. The scheme 
provided for an agency system. The agent who prepared 
children for the aforesaid examination was given a 
remuneration of rupees one hundred fifty per student passed. 
Additional remuneration at the rate of 10 per cent was given 
for those students who qualified in the examination getting 60 
per cent or more marks. The scheme provided for a grant of 
rupees 30 per agency for books and rupees 10 per student as 
examination fee. The pattern of the non-formal education, 
underwent a major change in the year 1978 and the ‘Agency 
System’ was given up. Under the revised scheme 2,500 primary 
level and 120 middle level, non-formal centres were sanctioned. 
Each centre was supposed to enroll an optimum member of 30 
children. 

During the year 1979-80 the programme was expanded and 
845 additional centres were sanctioned. Thus the total number 
of centres went upto 3,345 at primary level and 76 at the middle 
level. All the centres were co-educational. The number of 
beneficiaries was 63,035 at the primary level: 27,725 boys and 
35,310 girls. The girls constituted 56 per cent of the total. At 
the middle level the number of beneficiaries was 1,094; which 
included 820 boys and 274 girls. The girls constituted 25 per 
cent of the total enrolment. The number of beneficiaries 
belonging to the scheduled castes was 19,631 which included 
10,048 boys and 9,583 girls at the primary level and 151 boys 
and 75 girls at the middle level. The percentage of beneficiaries 
belonging to scheduled castes was 31.1 per cent at the primary 
level and 20 per cent at the middle level of the total enrolment. 

The financial pattern of the scheme remained almost similar 
to that of the 1978-79, except that the provision for sitting and 
storing material ( non-recurring) was raised from Rs 125 per 
centre to Rs 200 per centre. For work experience programme, 
Rs 100 and Rs 200 per centre were provided for primary and 
middle level centres, respectively. The provision for reading 
and writing material and condensed textbooks was reduced 
from Rs 200 per centre to Rs 150. 

The centres were located at the same places where the 
centres of adult education were functioning. This had been 
done with the assumption that this will result in saving the 
cost of equipment and other heads. There was a common 
instructor for both the centres and he got Rs 100 each from 
looking after centres. The curricular content of these non- 
formal centres was not different for the formal stream. The 
textbooks used in formal education had been simplified and 
condensed for use at the non-formal education centres. There 
was a provision of multiple entry system. Any child gaining 
competence at the Levels I-IV could seek entry into the formal 
stream. From classes I to IV the policy of non detention was 
being followed, whereas the children of class V had to appear 
in the examination that was conducted by the Project Officer. 
The only difference from the formal system in respect of the 
examination was that the minimum pass percentage was 25. 
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The State Resource Centre of Haryana based at 
Chandigarh was made responsible for curriculum development 
and also for the development of instructional material. 
The administrative functioning was looked after by the 
non-formal education unit of the Directorate of School 
Education. 

Under DPEP, non-formal education has been renamed as 
Alternative Schooling. A strong network of Alternative 
Schooling has been established in DPEP districts for the 
children who have either dropped out or have never attended 
schools. So far 1,105 Alternative Schooling centres have been 
set up and about 24,483 students are enrolled at these centres. 
A manual has been developed for volunteers and other 
Alternative School functionaries. 

The workbooks dealing with Language and Mathematics 
have been prepared for the children reading at these centres. 
These books were given to all the children studying at these 
centres free of cost. Textual material used in formal schools is 
also used in Alternative Schooling Centres for mainstreaming 
the children into formal system. Duration of alternative 
schooling centres is of three hours. It is a school equivalency 
system aiming at achieving standards as per formal schools 
with special course curriculum devised to enable open ended 
entry and exit. Ultimate aim is to mainstream these children in 
formal schools. Instructors are mostly from local areas and are 
paid at the rate of Rs 800 per month. Local community and 
formal supervisors supervise these centres. Volunteer 
supervisors for a cluster of 12 centres at a consolidated 
honorarium of Rs 2000 including TA/DA have been appointed 
to monitor these centres efficiently. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The state government plays a pre-dominant role in the field of 
education in Haryana. Most institutions at the school stage 
are managed by the government. This position became more 
pronounced after provincialisation of schools managed by 
local bodies, i.e. by district boards and municipalities way 
back in 1957. However, non-government agencies and the 
community play an important role in the educational 
development of the state. Although local bodies are not 
managing educational institutions, they do give some kind of 
a financial assistance to some of the institutions as per 
availability of resources. 

Numerous non-governmental organisations exist in the 
state. They cater to approximately 10.6 per cent of the enrolment 
in educational institutions. 

The institutions managed by these and other non- 
governmental organisations are under the overall control of 
the district education officer/district primary education officer 
at the district level and the deputy director/assistant director 
at the directorate level. The service conditions of the 
employees of these schools are regulated in accordance with 
the rules provided for in the Haryana Education Code and the 


Haryana Aided Schools (Security of Service) Rules 1974. The 
Department of Education supervises recognised educational 
institutions. The department also gives financial assistance 
to the grant-in-aid institutions to the tune of 75 per cent of 
their deficit. 


RESOURCES FOR SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The most remarkable role of central government in secondary 
education began in 1986 when it decided to open Navodaya 
Vidyalayas (residential schools) for quality education. This 
scheme is fully funded by the Central Government though 
token contribution is also made by the state government. 
These co-educational institutions in the state are fully 
controlled by the Central Government. Navodaya Schools 
being run by the state are: Nagina (Gurgaon), Jhajjar, Kaithal, 
Pabra (Hisar), Devrala (Bhiwani), Odhan (Sirsa), Khunga Kothi 
(Jind), Titram (Kurukshetra), Chhaissa (Faridabad), Butana 
(Sonepat). 

Apart from the two centrally financed schemes at secondary 
level of education, the Central Government provides funds to 
the state budget for the following schemes: 


1. Primary Education 
(a) Central plan schemes 
(b) Centrally sponsored schemes 
(c) Special component plan of Scheduled Castes. 


2. Secondary Education 
(a) Central Plan Scheme 
(b) Centrally sponsored scheme 
(c) Special component plan for Scheduled Castes. 


State government also provides grants to the above 
mentioned centrally financed programmes at elementary level. 


Resources for School Education 


Educational finance provides the very basis for the whole 
fabric of education system. All educational policies imply a 
sound planning of educational development including a 
consideration of costs involved, budgetary allocation, plan 
resources, several provisions, etc. The set-up for the financial 
management at the directorate level in the state is as follows: 


System and Procedure of Budget Formulation 


The Directorate of Education, Haryana was bifurcated into 
the director of school education and the Directorate of Higher 
Education in 1980. Similarly, an independent Directorate of 
Primary Education was set up in 1988-89. At present these 
three directorates are functioning independently, but a budget 
unit is common for all the three directorates. 

Budget proposals indicating demand are sent by 
institutions in prescribed forms (BM-10 and BM-16) through 
their controlling officers. 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


Issues which stand unresolved even today have been 
highlighted in the New Education Policy, 2000 Haryana. These 
are: 


Access 


Although it is a matter of great satisfaction that gross 
enrolment of children has crossed 90 per cent mark (private 
schools enrolment included) and accessibility of schools has 
improved considerably, yet many of the disadvantaged and 
weaker sections and physically and mentally challenged 
groups have largely remained outside the ambit of elementary 
education. In order to achieve universalisation of elementary 
education the needs of the special groups will have to be 
addressed. Any further progress in increasing the percentage 
of enrolment would necessarily demand that education is made 
accessible to these sections by making it more relevant and 
flexible as per their requirements. 


Gender Disparities 


Although the percentage of girls getting enrolled in the 
schools has gone up in the last three decades, yet the dropout 
rate among them remains high. Special efforts need to be 
made to increase the access of girls to education. 


Quality and Excellence 


After having reached a satisfactory degree of universalisation 
of elementary education, the state is now concerned about 
the quality of education. Whereas the content of what is taught 
is important, equally important is the efficacy of the delivery 
system and the teaching technologies. Effective management 
of education to ensure optimum returns is therefore an area to 
be urgently addressed. 


Decentralised System of Educational Administration 


At this stage of development, the education agenda of the 
State requires shift from quantity to quality, from mere transfer 
of information to enhancement of creativity and knowledge 
and development of relevant skills, from a centralised to a 
decentralised system of educational administration and from 
bureaucratic management to a participative decision making 
process. The overall objective is to make education relevant 
to the emerging environment by way of encouraging socially 
and economically productive skills. 


Teacher Motivation and Professionalism 


Motivation and teacher professionalism is quite low. The 
Improvement of salaries of teachers has in-fact made 
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absolutely no difference in the attitudes of teachers. There is 
urgent need to raise the levels of motivation and professional 


competencies among teachers. 


Resource Generation for Education and 
Better Utilisation 


Lack of adequate finances is a crucial factor for the proper 
growth and development of education. Most of the money is 
spent on paying salaries to the teachers. It should be changed 
gradually and drastically. The ratio between the money spent 
on teachers salaries and buying equipment, etc., should change 
gradually so that after 3 or 4 years this ratio should be 3 : 2 that 
is the funds allocated for salaries should be 60 per cent of the 
total budget and 40 per cent should be spent for buying 
equipment, strengthening library and improving of teaching 
learning material, etc. A paradigm shift is required in the 
allocation of resources for education which should be ideally 
6 per cent of the GDP. Private initiative must play an equally 
important role in the field of education and they should go 
hand in hand in a participative manner. 


Development of Support Material 


For effective transaction of curricula it is envisaged that audio- 
visual teaching material, modular and self instructional material 
should be made available at the school level for use of teachers 
and students. 


Planning at School Level 


The school should be a full-fledged entity with its own goals 
and plans. Consequently, institutional planning and 
management at the level of schools is needs to be 
strengthened. 


Literacy and Alternative Schooling 


Removal of illiteracy is the first and the foremost requirement. 
Alternative schooling with local specific curricula, textbooks, 
teaching learning material and effective evaluation system has 
to be promoted. 


System of Evaluation 


For effective student evaluation, comprehensive continuous 
evaluation should be introduced in the entire school education 
sector. The concept of CCE still remains an important agenda 
item of school reform. The result is that education evaluation 
has laid over emphasis on information coverage and rote 
learning and has tended to ignore the application of remedial 
interventions in respect of various needy segments of the 
school populace. 
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Vocationalisation of Senior Secondary Education 


Due to absence of effective school industry linkages, low 
perceptions of the status of vocational education non- 
availability of trained core teachers/instructors, the 
vocationalisation of senior secondary education has not 
reached the desired level of success. A session thought needs 
to be given to rejuvenate vocationalisation. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
has brought out the National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education that seeks to discover new and effective ways to 
educate children and bring about qualitative improvements in 
tune with the current requirements. It has been widely felt that 
even at the elementary level, the emphasis has to shift from 
access to quality and from inputs to outcomes. Considerable 
investments made in the educational sector over decades 
has created huge infrastructure in the form of school 
buildings. There has also been an effort at training of teachers 
through SCERT and DIETs. However, the situation in 
government schools has actually deteriorated in terms of 
performance of students in exams and the preference for 
private schools has increased. Studies have shown that the 
number of students opting for private schools could be in the 
range of 20 per cent. This has implications for social equity if 
the standard of education in the government schools is not 
improved. 

The results for class 10 and class 12 in government schools 
last year have not been up to the mark and it has caused 
Serious concern to the state government especially because 
vast majority of students are not able to go to high priced 
private schools for getting quality education. The analysis 
carried out by SCERT indicates that the performance of 
government schools has been poorer as compared to private 
schools and the performance of rural schools is worse than 
urban schools. 

A number of maladies afflict the school education 
system. There is shortage of staff in certain schools while a 
number of high and senior secondary schools are without 
Headmasters and Principals. This coupled with 
general indiscipline vitiates the atmosphere in the 
schools. While regular inspection to ensure attendance by 
teachers and students and concrete steps to fill up or 
rationalise vacant positions has been engaging the 
attention of Director of Secondary Education, a lot more 
needs to be done to systematically improve the delivery in 
schools. The following important areas need attention for a 
time bound programme for bringing improvement in the quality 
of teaching: 


1. Filling-up of Vacant Positions and Rationalisation of 
Placements 


Some steps have already been taken by the directorate to fill 
up vacant positions but prospective plan which takes into 
consideration likely vacancies on account of superannuation 
has to be prepared and eligible officials have to be screened in 
advance for filling up vacancies as Heads of middle, high and 
senior secondary schools. The directorate must ensure that 
all vacancies are filled up within three months and list of 
officials is screened for filling up vacancies for the next one 
year. 

This exercise should be carried out each year in the month 
of April so that after December no school is left without a 
Head. An assessment of vacancies of various categories of 
teachers should be made for the next one year within 30 days. 
Haryana Staff Selection Commission/Haryana Public Service 
Commission must ensure that vacancies notified to them are 
filled up in time. No transfer of teachers should be allowed, 
except on administrative grounds after August each year. 


2. Revamping the Appraisal System of Teachers 


The current system of writing of ACRs in respect of teachers 
including Headmasters, Principals and the Supervisory 
Officers, viz., BEOs, SDEOs, Dy DEOs and DEOs need 
thorough overhauling. The appraisal system must distinguish 
those engaged in teaching from other categories of 
government servants. The performance of teachers should be 
judged not only by pass percentage and subject-wise 
performance but should also reflect the efforts put in by 
teachers as indicated by number of I divisions and distinctions. 
The performance of Navodaya Vidyalaya where such an 
assessment is carried out in respect of every teacher is worth 
emulating. The maintenance of discipline in the classroom 
and in school, innovative methods adopted in delivery, etc., 
should have adequate weightage in assessment. It would also 
be worth considering the institutionalisation of the process 
by introduction of peer group assessment and student 
evaluation. 


3. Linking of Efficiency Bar and Promotions with 
Performance 


Any system which does not reward good work or does not 
punish poor performance cannot be expected to imbibe sense 
of responsibility and place premium on excellence. The routine 
manner in which efficiency bar is allowed to be cleared and 
promotions granted is inadequate to meet the challenge of 
improving performance. Innovative methodology needs to be 
evolved which clearly links performance in classroom with 


career progression. The current practice of granting 
promotions with 70 per cent good or better record does not 
encourage outstanding performance and therefore needs to 
be changed. Percentage weightage to gradation therefore, 
needs to be put in place. 


4. Monitoring Academic Delivery 


New systems have been evolved and effectively put in 
practice in schools in India and abroad. Consequently these 
institutions have attained excellence not only in academic 
performance but also in overall development of children. Some 
of the institutional arrangements which have been found 
effective are appointment of academic heads of each discipline 
to work out an advance plan of academic delivery which is 
then regularly monitored through teachers logs. This not 
only helps the teachers in ensuring timely completion of syllabi 
but also enables the inspecting officers judge performance 
and seriousness in teaching. There is need also to evolve test 
papers and assignments particularly for 9 to 12 grades. This 
has become essential to improve the performance of students 
of class 10 and 12, considering the criticality of these 
examinations in higher studies of students. This exercise 
should be entrusted to SCERT which should in turn 
consult experts in national bodies as well as schools with 
outstanding performance and make recommendations within 
three months. 


5. Training of Teachers 


Quality of delivery has a direct relationship with training of 
teachers and there is an uncomfortable feeling that enough is 
not being done in this area. In spite of the number of 
institutions like DIETs and the National effort, improvement 
in teacher training remains largely unrealised. There is need 
to ensure regular training of all categories of teachers. It is 
equally important to have closer look at the content of in- 
Service training material, methodology and training of the staff 
in training institutions. There is need also to create a 
Specialised cadre of trainers who in turn need to be imparted 
intensive training, using state and national resources. A 
crucial factor would obviously be a clear policy of deploying 
trainer from the cadre of teachers. Such teachers should be 
Selected through a careful process and should be given a 
minimum tenure of five years in the training institutions as 
well as additional incentive in terms of deputation allowance. 
Government of India has been pressing for rational policy to 
be followed by the State Government in this regard but enough 
has not been done so far. In this area also, SCERT should be 
entrusted with the task of giving recommendations for 
Consideration by the state government after consulting 
NCERT, NCTE, NIEPA, etc. The recommendations should be 
Sent to the government within a period of three months. 
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6. Qualification of Teachers 


Itis a matter of concern that we have permitted poorly qualified 
personnel at the induction stage in a number of categories; 
for example, the minimum qualification to JBT course is +2 
with 50 per cent. This needs to be changed immediately given 
the fact that after the 5th Pay Commission, handsome salaries 
are being paid to all categories of teachers. Minimum basic 
qualifications need revision and wherever lower qualifications 
are prescribed, an upward revision should be suggested with 
55 per cent or 60 per cent marks. In addition a clear scheme of 
pre-induction training should be worked out so that proper 
orientation of teachers after fresh recruitment becomes part of 
the induction process. 

The selection process of teachers should be largely based 
on academic performance in qualifying examinations. 


7. Inspection of Schools 


Without adequate and proper monitoring no improvement is 
possible. The quality of inspections carried out by DEOs, 
SDEOs, BEOs etc. needs a closer look. Inspection by 
headquarters officers and by other officers posted in the 
district, viz., SDMs, ADCs and DCs should also be insisted 
upon. A pro-active role by the director, secondary education 
and director, primary education is essential to ensure 
meaningful, regular and effective inspections. 


8. Co-curricular and Extra-curricular Activities 


Several efforts have been made in the past for introduction of 
extra curricular and co-curricular activities. A need for overall 
development of children in the government schooling system 
has been voiced at various forums both at the National and 
State level. Recently Honourable Chief Minister has expressed 
that sports and discipline enhancing activities like NCC should 
form an integral part of education. It is depressing to note that 
school play grounds are empty and no serious effort is being 
made for promoting sports by the school authorities. This is 
in spite of the fact that nobody questions the relevance of 
extra co-curricular activities in character building and 
development of overall personality growth of children. A 
detailed proposal should be prepared by the directorate in 
this regard which should then be discussed for implementation 
from the current academic session itself. Activities like debates, 
declamation contests, essay writing competitions, quiz 
contest, subject-clubs, discussion groups, socially relevant 
service to community are some of the areas requiring 
incorporation in the school activities. 


9, Introduction of Modern Management Practices 


Given the size of the department, manpower deployment and 
the number of institutions as well as students, there is no 
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escape from breaking away from the routine administrative 
practices of the past and introduction of new concept of 


an enabling tool for better administration of education sector. 
The director, secondary education, should work out details 
for a comprehensive information technology plan for the 
school segment of education department. 


10. Regular Upgradation of Curriculum 


From class 6 to 12, by and large, NCERT curriculum is being 
followed. However, revision of curriculum/textbooks has not 
been carried out regularly. This along with monitoring of 
computer education project is an area of extreme importance 
not only having relevance today but as an on-going exercise 
so that changes are effected in curricula pro-actively. In this 
exercise an institutional arrangement already exists but suitable 
recasting of the directorate and coordination with Board of 
Secondary Education as well as NCERT / SCERT is required. 
Careful thought should be given in the Directorate and an 
effective methodology should be evolved. 


11. School Performance Index 


The current mantra for improving the quality of education is 
to strengthen the institutions for which micro planning is the 


accepted methodology. There is therefore a need to evolve a 
School performance index which enables the government, the 


community and the students to judge an institution. This 
would also be a way of putting community pressure on the 
institution for improving performance. 


12. Improvement of Physical Infrastructure 


The school buildings of high and senior secondary schools 
are in dire need of repairs. Funds available with the education 
department are not sufficient to meet this requirement. 
Alternative strategies to improve the infrastructure, its upkeep, 
provision of furniture etc. have to be explored. It is also 
suggested that in view of shortage of funds, the scheme of 
upgradation of schools should be re-examined. One 
suggestion is to keep Science and Commerce discipline in 
limited schools. Another suggestion is to provide hostel 
facilities and superior infrastructure only at the sub-division/ 
block headquarters. A third suggestion is to approach 
funding bodies like the World Bank with a comprehensive 
scheme for improving infrastructure. Various options need to 
be explored. 


13. Delegation of powers 


In order to make the system responsive and effective the 
current level of delegation should be scrutinised. It may be 
necessary to give powers to the Director/field functionaries 
to effect temporary transfers/deputation, etc., under certain 
circumstances so that teaching is not hampered in schools. 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 


Shukla Bhattacharya 


CONCEPT OF HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The concept of health and nutrition education is prevalent in 
India from time immemorial. It can be traced historically that 
these concepts were prevalent in India, at least during the 
Vedic period, i.e., about 3000 Bc as is evident from the ancient 
text of Ayurveda compiled during the Vedic period. The text 
of Ayurveda has dealt in great details different aspects of 
health and nutrition education. 

The term Ayurveda consists of two words Ayur meaning 
life and veda meaning knowledge or more precisely science. 
The scope of the term Ayur/Ayus extends to life in all its 
conditions and bearing. The scope of Ayurveda is not limited 
to physical health alone. It also seeks to promote physical, 
mental, emotional and spiritual health in entirety in the context 
of interaction of human beings with the environment. The 
scope of Ayurveda covers basically eight aspects of life and 
living. These are: (i) cosmological and ontological 
speculations about the intrinsic relationship between matter 
and life; (ii) biological theories concerning living matter and 
life processes in all its manifestations such as, (a) embryonic 
conceptions, (b) body, life and soul, and (c) rules of genetics; 
(iii) physiological and pathological theories; (iv) food; (v) rules 
of health and longevity; (vi) diseases, their diagnosis and 
treatment; (vii) poisons and antidotes; and (viii) ethics. 

While pre-Aryan elements led to the development of some 
medical practices in Ayurveda, Indo-Aryan medical elements 
facilitated the growth of some concepts and theories related 
to health. For example, (i) cosmo-physiological speculations 
about the three basic constituents of living organisms; viz., 
vayu, pitta, and kapha; (ii) ideas about the aetiology of 
diseases; and (iii) belief in the association of medical treatment 
with god physicians. 

The Vedic Aryans also had knowledge about different 
kinds diseases, its treatment. The Vedic Aryans used to have 
nutritious food and maintained good health. Their food 
consisted of ten cultivated grains including: barley (yava), 
tice (dhanya), maize, beans, lentils, sesamum, and the like. 
Milk and milk products, such as, butter, ghee, cheese and 
curd were most important food for them. They sacrificed 
sheep/goat and ate their meat. They used to drink soma but 
rejected sura. The cow was considered aghya hence not to 
be killed. 


The Vedic Aryans were extremely selective about the food 
they took. The food was divided into two types—light and 
heavy. The light foods were those which were easily digestible 
and heavy foods were those which were hard to digest. 

Ayurveda classifies drugs into two types: those which give 
strength and others which cure diseases. The drugs are also 
categorised into plant product, animal product and from 
minerals. For treatment of diseases apart from using right 
medicine, proper pacification of deranged humour is also 
needed. It prescribes four processes of proper aahaara 
(proper diet); aachaara (right conduct); samsodana 
(eliminative or cleansing treatment); and samsadana (sedative 
treatment). In other words it may be said that the Ayurveda 
prescribed all the essential rules of nutrition, health education 
including personal hygiene and environmental sanitation for 
health promotion as it is understood today. Essential aspects 
of personal health and hygiene referred in Ayurveda are: 
cleaning teeth; washing of face; washing hand before handling 
food and eating; thoroughly washing hands after defecation; 
bathing regularly; care of hair and nails, exercise; massage; 
correct postures for sitting, and standing; avoiding sleep in 
day time; regulation of sex life; etc. These were all considered 
responsible for maintaining good health. 

Apart from above-mentioned references, the Ayurveda has 
dealt in detail about different kinds of diseases, their principles, 
diagnosis and treatment. Elaborating about disease, the 
Ayurveda says that diseases are mainly caused from abnormal 
functioning of fundamental elements (dhatus) of the human 
system. Restoration of normalcy cannot be maintained without 
proper understanding of the factors leading to physical and 
mental growth and decay. Physical growth depends upon the 
equilibrium of three dhatus of body consisting of vayu, pitta 
and kapha. Decay of the body is caused by imbalances in the 
dhatus. To keep the dhatus in balance, the Ayurveda 
prescribes food of different types, thus avoiding excess or 
deficiency of any particular kind of substances in the body. It 
has also been mentioned that for organic decay, the factors 
responsible are: imbalances in the proportion of dhatus, 
excessive (atiyoga), inadequate (ayoga) and wrongful 
(inithyayoga); contact with the sense objects; climatic 
variations of heat and cold; misuse of intelligences and 
deranged humour. 

The Vedic Aryans also gave great importance to health 
and nutrition education in their school system or Gurukuls. 
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During the stay in the Guru s ashram, students followed strict 
regime of daily routine. Every morning after rising from the 
bed a student would clean his own room, place of study, place 
of worship, house of the guru, kitchen, goshala, courtyard 
and entire household and its surroundings. He would then 
wash himself, clean teeth and take bath. While bathing, he 
would wash his own clothes and that of the Guru. After 
completing morning study he would take jalpan or breakfast 
and get on with other works/study. At mid-day he would be 
served Bhojan or lunch prepared by Gurumata. The students 
in ashram were served special kind of food satwik Aahar. 
This kind of regarded food was ideal for a student. The food 
contained balanced proportion of carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats, vitamins and minerals and it was well cooked, hence easily 
digestible. The students were forbidden to take Rajashik and 
Tamashik food which were considered difficult to digest and 
were full of dosha, the Rajashik food, consisted of food items 
which were too much sour, hot, spicy and full of excess fat 
and oil. Such type of foods were considered forbidden as 
these food items were supposed to evoke aggressive 
behaviour—angry and wild temperament. Tamashik food, such 
as stale food, undercooked food, left-over foods, were consi- 
dered to evoke negative temperament, lethargy and intoxication 
and to make the person unworthy of any kind of work. 

Apart from strict adherence of proper Ahara, right conduct 
was also given due importance. Regular physical exercise, 
yoga was compulsory for all students. Through physical 
exercise, games, yoga, the students learnt to control their 
senses as well as their mind. The students also performed all 
kinds of household jobs for the Guru and his family, for 
example, tending cattle, cutting fire wood etc. Performing such 
jobs instilled in the students a sense of humility and dignity 
of labour. Thus values of physical health, mental health, 
emotional health and spiritual health of the students were 
taken care by the Guru. The Gurukul helped to inculcate 
other values of punctuality, truthfulness, honesty, courage 
and cooperation. A healthy mind in a healthy body was the 
watchword. 

The knowledge, understanding and attitudes related to 
healthy living as discussed above were practised in the post- 
Vedic period as well. The essential elements of Ayurvedic 
principles, practices and theories crossed the boundaries of 
the country of its origin and spread to other countries and 
became popular in Greece, Arabia, Central Asia and several 
countries of South and South-East Asia. The ancient trade 
routes facilitated the cross-fertilisation of ideas. The pneumo- 
physiology and Hippocratic manuals started influencing 
Ayurvedic system and vice versa. Similarly, several Ayurvedic 
texts of later Vedic period found their way into Central Asia, 
Persia, and the Arab world. There are evidences of spread of 
Ayurvedic concepts and texts to Iran, Tibet, Indo-China, 
Indonesia and Cambodia. Mention may be made of ‘famous 
Bower manuscript unearthed from Kuchi and of the part of a 
bilingual manuscript Yogastaka ascribed to Nagarjuna or 


Vararuci'. The Ayurvedic texts were also translated to Arabic 
and from Arabic to Persian. The Persian text Kitab-sommural- 
Hind-E is translation of. Sushruta Samhita. 

With the growing influence of non- Vedic culture in India, 
particularly during the medieval period, the practice of Indo- 
Aryan system of health and nutrition declined gradually due 
to introduction of new values of health and nutrition that 
education brought in by the new rulers. Ayurvedic system 
lacked support and patronage of new rulers. The new rulers 
and their advisors who came from Persia, Arabia and Central 
Asia had little or no knowledge of the language in which the 
Ayurvedic texts were written. Further, these new rulers 
imported their own system of medicine from their place of 
origin into India. Unani system of medicine and Tibbiyan 
practised by Hakims became popular and Ayurvedic system 
practised by Vaidyas and Kavirajas became less popular. 

However, the concepts, principles, theories and practices 
related to health and nutrition education propounded by the 
Ayurvedic system survived in spite of the new system. The 
advent of British in India brought in allopathic system from 
the West. Homeopathy, another system of medicine, 
flourished and is practised even today. The Ayurvedic system 
of medicine is so deep-rooted in India that it is still considered 
asan alternative system of medicine by the modern medicine. 
The research in Ayurveda is a vast open field only a part of 
which has been explored. The modern understanding of 
working of human body and mind and ancient wisdom, 
knowledge, theory and practices of Ayurveda need to 
complement each other for full understanding of human body, 
mind and spirit. 


SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Itis now known fact that childhood diseases are preventable 
if proper knowledge, understanding, application and skills 
related to health are mastered and positive health behaviour 
adopted by the children. Positive influences and desirable 
health behaviours adopted in the early years, when physical 
and intellectual growth and development are rapid, can have a 
far-reaching effect in changing the habits and behaviours in 
adult life. Hence, there is a need to include health education 
in the school curriculum. 

Health education for school-age children received a lot of 
importance in the post-Independence period. The first report 
of the National Plan of Health and Physical Education and 
Recreation (1956), recommended that health education and 
physical education should form an integral part of the school 
programme. The Report of the School Health Committee 
(SHC), popularly known as the Renuka Ray Committee 
(Ministry of Health, 1962), recommended inclusion of health 
education at all stages of school education programme. The 
appointment of SHC may be regarded as a historic step for 
improving health of the school-age children. As a preliminary 
exercise, the committee assessed the standard of health and 


nutrition of school children and suggested ways and means 
of improving these. During sixties, Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) and World Health Organisation (WHO) 
conducted surveys in several states to ascertain the status of 
health of school-age children. These surveys revealed that 
about 2 per cent children of poor socio-economic background 
showed frank signs of malnutrition. The most prevalent 
defects were eye defects, malnutrition, enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids and dental caries. These surveys also assessed the 
health facilities and school health services available at that 
time. The surveys showed that medical inspection and school 
health services were available in some states to some extent. 
The concept of Comprehensive School Health Education 
(CSHE) was given for the first time. As stated in the report, 
CSHE comprised provision of conducive school environment 
for health promotion; provision of school health programmes 
for linking Primary Health Care Centres and educational 
institutions; and providing adequate health education and 
information in the curriculum. The kind of health education 
that should be provided to schools was recommended as 
‘development of practical skills in the children to systematically 
develop habits of positive health care’ (Ministry of Health, 
1965). 

The report is highly comprehensive in the sense it deals 
with all aspects of School Health Programme, i.e., school health 
services; school meals, pre-school child, school health 
education; school environment and school health 
administration; and training and research in health education. 
Chapter VII of the report, i.e., school health education was 
critically examined. This chapter presented the concept of 
school health education, its need and the then present position 
(as on 1960) under the title ‘School Health Education Section 
and Future Actions’. 

The report also made extensive recommendations in other 
areas of health education. There are altogether 87 
recommendations on different aspects of Comprehensive 
Health Education/Promotion Programmes. 

While tracing the follow-up action taken on the 
recommendations of the report of the School Health 
Committee, it has been found that though the report 
recommended comprehensive school health education 
programme/promotion, no substantial progress was found to 
have been made in this regard and the implementation of the 
recommendations was not quite satisfactory. In the years 
that followed the publication of the report of School Health 
Committee, a number of steps were taken for improving school 
health services. These programmes were mostly confined to 
urban areas. Though a Division of School Health Education 
was established in the Central Health Education Bureau 
(CHEB), their counterparts at the state level, i.e. the State 
Health Education Bureau (SHEB) did not have a division of 
school health. The content of health education was included 
in the school curriculum but it was not designed to develop 
skills and habits (Meera Chatterjee, 1990). 
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It is a sad commentary that the subsequent curriculum 
renewal programmes undertaken in the country did not reflect 
the holistic picture of the school health education envisaged 
in the report on SHC and it was only during the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1974-78) that a massive intervention programme in 
respect of school health education was initiated in the country 
under a nation-wide project on Nutrition Health Education 
and Environmental Sanitation (NHEES), by the Government 
of India with the financial support of the UNICEF. 

The project was initiated during 1975. In the beginning 
during the pilot phase (1975-80), five regional nutrition centres 
were identified for the implementation of the project, one each 
covering eastern, northern, southern, western and central 
regions of the country. These centres were located in Calcutta, 
Ludhiana, Coimbatore, Baroda and Jabalpur, respectively. In 
1981 when it was decided that the project be extended to other 
parts of the country, the Government of India decided to get 
an objective evaluation of project intervention. The evaluation 
was conducted by Nutrition Foundation of India (NFI) during 
1981-83. Some major findings/recommendations of this 
evaluation report focussed on the positive impact of this 
intervention programme on pupils, teachers and parents. A 
unique component of this intervention programme was a well 
organised Community Contact Programme. The report stated, 
‘The community contact programme represents a truly unique 
and imaginative initiative—not an isolated activity but as 
common concern and responsibility of all departments 
engaged in rural development in village with the rural school 
system acting as a focal point and playing a coordinated role.’ 
This recommendation was taken care of while designing 
implementation strategies of the expansion phase—1980-89. 
Messages related to nutrition health education and 
environmental sanitation were selected for this purpose and 
village primary school teachers were involved in door-to-door 
contact in the selected project areas, other modalities such as 
community meeting of the members, prabhat pheries, 
exhibition, etc., were organised to convey messages related 
to these areas in order to empower the community for 
behaviour modification related to health, nutrition and 
environmental sanitation. A KAP study revealed that as a 
result of this intervention the community members gained 
knowledge, understanding, application abilities and skills 
related to nutrition, health education and environmental 
sanitation. Further, statistically significant gains in terms of 
practices and desirable habits were also attained by the 
community members. Another interesting aspect of the impact 
study was pupils’ achievement study, it showed that those 
children whose parents were given this extensive community 
contact programme had achieved statistically significant 
positive results related to knowledge, understanding, 
application abilities and skills related to these areas 
(Bhattacharya, 1991). 

The finding of the impact study brought into focus the 
need for multi-pronged attack to solve health-related problems. 
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It also focussed on very important aspect of growth and 
development of children. Positive influences in early childhood 
have great effect on physical, intellectual and emotional 
development and help to shape the behaviour pattern in adult 
life. Once the positive practices related to health, nutrition 
and environmental sanitation are moulded early in life, it 
enables an individual to adopt a healthy lifestyle in future and 
in turn help to improve his/her quality of life. Through the 
children, positive messages can reach to their parents. This 
fact was amply demonstrated in the findings of the community 
contact interventions in the NHEES project. Child ‘as agent 
of change’ in modifying the health-related behaviour pattern 
of the family members and that of community has now been 
recognised all over the world. 

During last three decades there has been a distinct shift in 
understanding and management of health education. The 
emphasis has shifted from curative hospital-based health 
education to more humane, practical community-based 
preventable health education strategies which emphasise on 
health care and health promotion. Community members are 
joint partners in programmes related to health promotion and 
delivery as also in health education intervention strategies. 
This shift in implementation strategies for health promotion 
was due to an important landmark, i.e. The Alma Ata 
Declaration in 1978. Alma Ata Declaration highlighted that 
the goal for Health For All (HFA) by the year 2000 ap can only 
be achieved through the Primary Health Care (PHC) Approach. 
The PHC Approach lays emphasis on ensuring and enlisting 
involvement of community in mobilising resources and active 
participation in health-related activities. The PHC Approach 
also entails that the changing concept of health education 
must create awareness amongst people and their participation 
in planning, implementation and evaluation of health education 
training, services and research. 

India is also a signatory to Alma Ata Declaration and is 
committed to attaining goal of HFA by 2000 ap. Therefore, 


while formulating the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980-85), the 
Government of India made a critical review of the PHC 
Approach as envisaged in the Alma Ata Declaration. Based 
on this critical analysis a long-term perspective plan was 
developed for achieving the goal of HFA. As a result, National 
Health Policy was prepared and adopted by the Parliament in 
1983. It was realised that to achieve the goals set for HFA by 
year 2000 ap it was necessary that existing approaches to the 
delivery of health education programmes in respect of training 
of personnel, health service infrastructures and other inputs 
need complete overhauling. It was also felt that to meet the 
target all inputs from health sectors should be integrated with 
inputs from other related sectors, such as, education, women 
and child development, social welfare, rural development, 
water supply and sanitation, etc. To secure full integration, all 
plans for health and human resource development should be 
within and in the context of national socio-economic 
development process. 

In the education sector also continuous and sustained 
efforts were taken up to evolve a national system of education. 
Reports of Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) and 
Education Commission (1964—66) provided basis for evolving 
a national system of education. Health education for school 
age children was one of the concerns of these Commissions. 
National Policy on Education, 1986 emphasised the importance 
of overall development of young child. It states, ‘Recognising 
the holistic nature of child development, viz., nutrition, health, 
social, mental, physical, moral and emotional development, 
Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) will receive high 
priority and be suitably integrated with the Integrated Child 
Development Service (ICDS) programme whenever possible.’ 
The Policy further stated, ‘A full integration of child-care and 
primary education will be brought about, both as feeder and 
strengthening factor for primary education and for human 
resource development. In continuation of this stage School 
Health Programme will be strengthened.’ 
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HEARING AND SPEECH IMPAIRED, EDUCATION OF 


Yasmin A. Azad 


BACKGROUND 


Education of children with hearing and speech impairments 
has history of more than a hundred years in India. The world 
history of special education started with the work of a Spanish 
monk who taught children with hearing impairment in 1555. 
Pendro Ponce De Leon (1520-1584) taught such children to 
read, write, speak and master other school subjects. In 1620 
the first book on education of children with impaired hearing 
was published by Juan Pablo Bonet. In English the first 
attempt to write a book for such children was made in 1644 by 
John Bulwer (1614-1684). In UK the permanent special school 
for the deaf was established in 1767 in Edinburgh, which later 
on, in 1783, shifted to Hackney near London to cover larger 
population (Irvine, 1987). Treatment of problems related to 
the hearing and speech impaired in non-medical mode started 
in 1920s. Lee Edward Travis was probably the first one in the 
world who worked experimentally and clinically for speech 
and hearing disorders. 

The initial history of education of hearing and speech 
impaired children indicates that it was the general opinion 
that deaf children are ‘dumb’ also. The locution used for the 
schools for such children, ‘school for the deaf and dumb’, 
indicates that there is something known as ‘dumb’ or ‘mook’ 
associated with the word ‘deaf’ or ‘badhir’. The absence of 
speech in children with hearing impairment is usually not due 
to any organic defect, it is due to lack of hearing input. Initially 
teachers and parents used to use only signs with such children. 
These children were not given the opportunity to hear spoken 
language or of hearing sounds, hence they were dumb or 
mook, otherwise all children with impaired hearing have some 
residual hearing, which if utilised through use of amplifiers 
and auditory training can make these children speak. Still 
special schools are using the traditional term ‘school for the 
deaf" or ‘school for the deaf and dumb’. But by and large they 
are convinced that these children can speak with the efforts 
made by parents and school. Now a days delabeling is 
encouraged. Children are not identified or labeled on the basis 
of the type of impairment they have. Their capabilities and 
strengths are assessed and based on their special educational 
needs they are provided educational placement and services. 
These children are hearing challenged, the challenge which 
the education system has to face. The system has to make 
proper alternative arrangement for their inclusion and 


mainstreaming in the general system of education and special 
class or special school arrangement for those who have 
profound impairment, because such children need different 
methods for inclusion. Depending upon their capabilities, 
attitude and aptitude they are also provided with vocational 
skill development programmes, so that they can choose the 
right type of vocation to be self-reliant and self-dependent. 
The magnitude of the problem of hearing impairment in 
India is quite alarming. It is second highest disability at the 
world scenario (WHO, 1998). The National Sample Survey 
Organisation (NSSO, 1991) report gives estimate of 3,242,000 
persons with hearing impairment in India. As per age-wise 
distribution per thousand persons with hearing impairment in 
the age group 5-14 years it is 85 in rural areas and 80 in urban 
areas. Poverty and lack of nutrition to expectant mothers and 
infants, have also been found contributing to the incidence of 
hearing impairment. There are 320.3 million people living below 
poverty line (NSSO 1993-94). Greater decrease in incidence of 
hearing impairment has been found with increase of household 
income as per this report. Sixth All-India Educational Survey 
(NCERT, 1998) identified 418 special schools for the speech 
and hearing impaired in which 17,936 children are studying. 
Once an impairment has taken place, ameliorative measures 
should start as early as possible, because it leads to limitations 
of activities (disabilities) and if further corrective/curative 
measures have not been adopted it will lead to limitations in 
participation (handicap) in social activities (WHO, 1998). 


HEARING IMPAIRMENT 


Different definitions have been used in advanced countries 
to classify hearing impaired. Two distinct categories deaf and 
hard of hearing have been made for educational purposes. 
An ad hoc Committee on Definitions of Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing appointed by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf and chaired by Robert Frisina 
(1974) came out with the following definitions of these terms. 

A deaf person is defined as ‘one whose hearing disability 
precludes successful processing of linguistic information 
through auditions with or without a hearing aid’. 

A hard of hearing person is defined as ‘one who generally 
with the use of a hearing aid, has residual hearing sufficient to 


enable successful processing of linguistic information through 
auditions’. 


The Persons with Disability Act, 1995 has defined hearing 
impairment as ‘loss of 60 decibels or more in the better ear in 
the conversational range of frequencies’. NSSO defined 
hearing impairment taking into account its observable and 
apparent symptoms, which cover only deafness and not the 
‘mild’ hearing loss which affects educational performance. 
Rehabilitation Council of India (RCI) Act, 1992 states ‘hearing 
handicap’ means deafness with hearing impairment of 70 
decibels and above, in the better ear or total loss of hearing in 
both ears’ (RCI Act, 1992). 

Hearing impairment has been classified on different bases. 
One classification is based on degree of hearing loss which 
indicates hearing loss in decibels. It is done with the help of 
pure tone audiometer. The mean speech range frequency 
thresholds are obtained from the best ear and hearing loss is 
decided. It is difficult to assess residual hearing as pure tone 
audiometer provides only a partial picture. 

Hearing impairment is also classified on the bases of age of 
onset of impairment, i.e. whether it congenital or acquired, 
and if it is acquired, is it at pre-lingual stage or post-lingual 
stage. At both the stages speech and language acquisition 
process will be different and different methods and measures 
are to be adapted for such children. The third type of 
classification is based on the type of impairment related to the 
site of origin of impairment or defect in the entire system 
involved in hearing process. It may be conductive loss or 
sensory neural loss, mixed loss or central hearing loss. 
Amplification systems used for such children will vary. 
Educational placement and methods of communication to be 
adopted will be need based. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENT 


Speech is the act of speaking. It is a set of vocal symbols and 
language is a set of rules using these symbols (Carrier, 1972), 
and Human Communication process consists of the 
interrelated processes and products. Vocal response mode of 
language can be considered as speech. Usually by the age of 
8 years a child masters various speech sounds, but if defective 
Speech continues it attracts the attention of others and is 
called defective speech. The normal speech development 
depends on synchronised activities of various mechanisms. 
Lungs, palates, vocal cords and speech muscles, etc., should 
be functional for production of speech. The infant in initial 
Stage prepares itself for production of speech through various 
acts like sucking, chewing, swallowing and crying. To oppose 
the tongue to the hard and soft palates and to upper and 
lower lips are also essential activities which prepare the infant 
to speak. In addition to the oral musculature the organs of 
hearing, neural auditory path ways and auditory areas of the 
brain should also function properly to enable a child hear 
speech, and activate process of speech development which 
in turn will help the child to speak in a normal way. 

Speech disorders may occur due to various reasons. These 
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disorders can be broadly classified into four categories 
(Kiegman, 1978): Articulation, rhythm, voice and language 
usage which can be affected in speech impairments. 
Misarticulation of specific speech sounds or group of sounds 
is known as articulation disorder. If no apparent organic or 
physiological cause is seen for defective speech we treat it as 
functional articulatory disorder. If some dental, facial, bony, 
muscular or soft tissue deformity of the oral cavity is present 
which interferes with the organs of articulation then it results 
into misarticulation of speech sounds as we see in Cerebral 
Palsy (CP), cleft palate or cleft lip, etc. and it is considered as 
organic articulatory disorder. The articulatory disorders include 
substitution of one sound in place of the other, omission of 
some sound, distortion of some sound or addition of some 
sound in a word. Oral inaccuracies like lisping and lalling are 
also articulatory problems. If until the age of 2 years the child 
does not speak or has meagre vocabulary, single word 
communication, reliance on gestures or non-speech 
vocalisations it is treated as delayed speech, although some 
children speak after the age of 2 years and are found having 
proper speech. Rhythmic disorders are stammering, cluttering, 
etc. Disorders of pitch, loudness and quality of voice fall under 
voice disorders. Absence of voice, breathy voice, hoarse or 
husky voice, nasal or denasal voice are some defects of voice. 
Speech of a child might also be defective due to disorders 
related with language usage. It happens in case of hearing 
impairment, brain damages like CP, in mental retardation and 
in mental illness. In most of these disorders corrective 
measures like speech therapy, presentation of model speech 
or minor surgery are helpful depending upon the nature and 
type of speech disorder. Early educational intervention and 
provision of hearing aids reduce speech problems in children 
with impaired hearing. 


EDUCATIONAL INITIATIVES IN INDIA 


In India, scattered efforts were going on all over through 
missionaries, religious organisations and social-reformers for 
along time. The first school for the deaf was established during 
1884 in Maharashtra. Dr Heaurue was the motivating soul 
behind it, as he conceived the idea. With the help of Lord 
Ripon, a Roman Catholic Archbishop of Bombay, Leo Meurius 
could translate Heaurue’s idea into practice by establishing 
the school for the Deaf and Mute at Mazagaon (Bombay). 
Later on TA Walsh accelerated the efforts of education for 
the hearing impaired by acting as a fully qualified teacher for 
these children. The second in the series was Calcutta Deaf 
and Dumb School which was established in 1893. The well- 
known scholar Jamininath Banerjee took over as the first 
Principal of this school. He was also a qualified teacher for 
the deaf as he obtained his degrees in this field from National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, London and Gallaudet 
University, USA. With this rich background and intense 
knowledge he started the first Teachers’ Training programme 
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in India as well. It was this Teachers’ Training Department in 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School which started preparing 
the teachers for the hearing impaired. A.C. Chatterjee and 
S.N. Banerjee became the second and the third principals 
respectively of this organisation. Credit also goes to a lady 
Ms Florence Swainson of Church of England, Zenana 
Missionary Society to establish the third school for the hearing 
impaired in the series. Florence Swainson School for the Deaf 
was established in 1896 at Palayamkottai, Chennai, Tamil Nadu. 
Until 1935 several special schools were functional to provide 
education to children with speech and hearing impairments. 
Almost all the teachers of these schools were trained at 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb school which had a Teacher’s Training 
department. School for the Deaf-Mutes, Ahmedabad (1908), 
Mook Vidyalaya Vadodara (1909), Barisil Deaf and Dumb 
School, West Bengal (1911), CSI School for the Deaf, Mylapor, 
Chennai (1912), School for the Deaf and Blind, Mehsana (1913), 
Bhonsle Deaf and Dumb School, Nagpur (1915), Dacca Deaf 
and Dumb School, West Bengal (1916), Little Flower Convent, 
Chennai (1926) and Government Lady Noyce School for the 
Deaf, Delhi (1931) are a few noted special schools which were 
established prior to 1935. Until 1947 about 38 such schools 
had been established in India. In 1935 on the lines of the 
convention of the American Institutes of the Deaf, Convention 
of the Teachers of the Deaf also came up with certain aims and 
objectives for the education and welfare of the hearing 
impaired. It encouraged establishing more schools for such 
children and making their education compulsory. It also 
motivated people to undertake more research in this area, 
establish ‘Homes’ for the unemployed deaf-mute and to 
provide employment opportunities to those who deserve it. 
This convention has its own significance in the history of 
education of children with speech and hearing impairment 
(RCI, 2000). 

The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) in its 
1936 report recommended to give proper attention to the 
education of handicapped. In 1944 the Sargeant Commission 
Report again stated that in post-War period not much was 
done for education of the disabled. It also recommended 
special schools for the deaf and specially trained teachers for 
them. The report states that wherever possible for children 
with handicapped children should not be segregated from 
normal children. The partially handicapped should receive 
education in common schools. Thus recommendations for 
integration started before independence. With the 
constitutional commitments of providing free and compulsory 
education to all up to the age of 14 years and protecting 
children of weaker sections of the society from social injustice 
under Articles 45 and 46, the education of challenged children 
started drawing more attention. 

In 1947 Teachers' Training College for the Deaf, Aishbagh, 
Lucknow was established to prepare teachers to take care of 
the education of children with speech and hearing impairments. 
The purpose was to develop trained manpower in this area. In 


1960s the then Ministry of Welfare established a separate cell 
to look after the education and welfare of the hearing impaired. 
Indian Education Commission (1964—66) recommended one 
special school for these children in each district, although it is 
still a dream. This commission also recommended placement 
of mildly handicapped children in regular schools. With the 
emergence of National Policy for Children (1974), which 
covered handicapped children as well, the attention of common 
man drew towards education of disabled. The then Ministry 
of Social Welfare also started the scheme of Integrated 
Education for Disabled Children in 1974. It was a centrally 
sponsored scheme with 50 per cent financial assistance to 
states by the centre. The objective behind this scheme was 
integration of disabled children in common schools with a 
view to promote their psychological acceptance. For this 
purpose certain incentives were given to teachers and children. 
This scheme was liberalised in April 1981 providing 100 per 
cent financial assistance to states in addition to other added 
facilities such as setting up of an assessment room, resource 
room, enhanced salary of the staff, etc. This time the scheme 
was transferred to the Ministry of Education with budgetary 
control remaining with the then Ministry of Social Welfare. In 
1982 it was transferred to Ministry of Education totally. In 
this scheme the emphasis was more on placement of disabled 
children with aids, equipments and the help of resource 
teachers in common schools. This effort encouraged mild and 
moderate cases of hearing impairment to be with their normal 
counterparts in regular schools (Azad, 1996). 

The NPE (1986) and PoA (1992) recommended placement 
of disabled children in common schools as far as possible. 
The Committee to review NPE, 1986 was chaired by Justice 
Ramamurthy in 1990. The Committee recommended along with 
other things that ‘Educational system for the handicapped 
should be flexible. It should offer a range of educational 
provisions, special schools for those who cannot be educated 
in general schools, special classes in general schools for 
moderate cases, and integrated education for the mildly 
handicapped children. It also suggested to develop 
educational packages for the hearing impaired children in 
differentiated way.’ 

The Asian and Pacific Decade of Disabled Persons 
(APDDP), 1993-2002 was launched to provide equal 
opportunities and full participation to all persons with 
disabilities in all the programmes meant for citizens of India. 
The Salamanca Statement, 1994 (UNESCO) recommended 
education of all children in their neighbourhood schools. 
Schools should be inclusive in nature and should galvanise 
themselves to meet special educational needs of all children. 
Now, to provide free education to all children with special 
needs upto the age of 18 years is mandatory, may it be through 
formal mode, distance mode, or alternative schooling. The 
Persons with Disabilities (Equal opportunities, protection of 
Rights and full participation) Act, 1995 recommends in Chapter 
V, Education that ‘(26) The appropriate Governments and the 


local authorities shall (a) ensure that every child with disability 
has access to free education in an appropriate environment 
till he attains the age of eighteen years.’ 

It is reported in India 2002 that integration of all types of 
children with special needs is being done in 22,000 common 
schools under the IEDC scheme of Government of India. As 
per survey conducted by the NCERT there are 418 special 
schools for speech and hearing impaired children in the country 
where 3,080 hearing challenged children are getting education 
in rural schools and 14,856 children in urban schools. In all 
17,936 hearing challenged children are in special schools 
whereas the total number of disabled children in the country 
is 47,262 studying in 902 special schools. In totality, the 
number of speech and hearing impaired children is 
maximum i.e. 37.95 per cent (NCERT, Sixth All India Educational 
Survey, 1998). Inclusive education and inclusive schools are 
taking shape in India. In this situation majority of children 
with hearing impairment would look forward to their 
admissions in their neighbourhood schools. The school 
system is thus expected to adapt itself to meet the needs of all 
children. 


CURRICULUM 


The regular school curriculum is followed for providing special 
education to children with disabilities. Usually this curriculum 
is derived from an analysis of the needs of the society. This 
analysis renders different instructional focuses for the mild to 
moderate and for the severe to profound cases. For mild and 
moderate cases the analysis is more or less like on the pattern 
of education of children with no disabilities engaged in 
studying general education curriculum. This focuses on tasks 
related to reading, writing and arithmetic. For severe to 
profound cases of impairment the curriculum addresses basic 
survival skill requirements. These alternative educational 
focuses are referred to as developmental curriculum and 
functional curriculum, respectively. 

In regular school curriculum some adaptations are required 
to meet the needs of children with special needs. Majority of 
children with speech and hearing impairment can be 
accommodated in common schools. Regular curriculum in the 
mainstream schools with additional support of special teacher, 
aids and equipments can be provided to them. For some 
children curriculum needs to be adapted in such a way that 
content and pace of learning is adjusted with the special 
individual needs of the child based on the Individualised 
Education Plan (IEP) developed for him/her. 

In inclusive education emphasis is more on adaptations 
and adjustments in curriculum, teaching methodologies and 
evaluation procedures to suit the needs of all children. 
Adaptations can be done following task analytic approach, 
ability training model, etc. (Ysseldyke and Salvia, 1974). As 
majority of children with speech and hearing impairments 
attending inclusive schools require re-sequencing of the 
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curriculum, breaking the task into sub-tasks and following 
different instructional strategies like instruction in small 
groups, peer tutoring, cooperative learning, collaborative 
instruction, etc. as suggested in UNESCO Resource Pack 
(1993). Whatever we do to adapt instruction it is important to 
maintain the educational objectives of general curriculum 
intact. For severely and profoundly hearing impaired children 
special self-contained classes in inclusive schools can be 
arranged or education can be provided to them in special 
schools. The objective is to make the child inseparable part of 
the society. The focus of functional curriculum for profound 
cases of hearing impairment in the beginning should be to 
identify the practical and functional skills most likely to be 
needed by the child currently or in near future, instructional 
domains must focus on development of domestic, recreational, 
community living and vocational skills, suited to the age and 
ability of the child. After assessing the current performance 
level and participation capabilities the objective set 
independently for each child should be attainable, observable 
and measurable. Individualised Education Plan is to be 
chartered. 


MEETING SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Language acquisition becomes a difficult process in the 
absence of hearing capability. Achievement in language 
competencies by the hearing challenged studying in any set 
up can be enhanced by providing amplifiers, arranging speech 
therapy services in schools, use of effective teaching-learning 
material (TLM) by teachers and self-learning material (SLM) 
by students. Necessary peer support and parental 
cooperation enhances learning in inclusive classrooms (Azad, 
2000). Keeping the language learning constraint for these 
children, The Persons With Disabilities, Act 1995 in Chapter V 
recommends— restructuring of curricula for the benefit of 
students with hearing impairment to facilitate them to take 
only one language as part of their curriculum’ (PWD Act, 
1995). Hence adoption of Three-Language Formula for such 
children is exempted. It depends on the capabilities of each 
child to study more than one language. 

For education of hearing impaired children methods of 
communication should be individual child based. Earlier our 
society was labeling children with hearing impairment as 'deaf 
and dumb' and they were supposed be use only non-verbal 
symbols to communicate. But gradually due to technical 
advancement and researches in this area society accepted the 
importance of verbal language expressions by the hearing 
impaired. Moreover for inclusion in the education system and 
society it seems essential to develop different channels. 
Children having deficiencies in hearing and production of 
speech have varied problems and their living styles are also 
different. So all the children cannot be educated by one method. 
For this purpose initial screening and assessment needs to be 
carried out. It is also evident from various researches that 
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majority of children with speech and hearing impairment, if 
given early intervention can function in the auditory oral mode. 

The first educator of the deaf Abbe del Epee is said to be 
the first person who developed a sign language to 
communicate with his students with hearing impairment. In 
the Western world majority of sign languages have some 
similarity as they all were influenced by this book. Deaf 
community from different nations does not find this sign 
language difficult to communicate, although their spoken and 
written languages are different. Sign language was not 
considered as proper language as Perier (1987) has pointed 
out. ‘Sign language was not recognised as a proper language 
until several linguists such as William Stokoe (1972), Ursula 
Bellugi (1972) and others brought forward the convincing 
results of their research.’ The sign language consists of all 
the attributes of the spoken language, except oral realisation. 
The new status of sign language raised the self-confidence 
and self-esteem of its users. 

The advocates of oralism and manualism have differences 
of opinion about the use of languages by the hearing impaired. 
Some hearing impaired people totally reject the use of spoken 
language (oralism) and depend on sign language (manualism) 
but some derive pleasure in learning spoken language along 
with sign language, so that they can communicate with their 
hearing disabled peers and with hearing people as well. For 
proper personality development of those having profound 
loss, it is essential to learn sign language, learning of spoken 
language depends on their capabilities and quality of 
intervention and also at the time of starting intervention. But 
those with mild, moderate and severe loss must try to learn 
spoken language. Learning some signs may help them to 
communicate with hearing impaired people but for inclusion 
in the mainstream of the society spoken language will help 
them a lot. Sometimes hard of hearing children having 
continuous ear discharge and psychological problems, 
respond to visual mode more than multisensory mode (Mandke, 
1991) otherwise total communication method is best to teach 
children with impaired hearing. Roy Holcomb is said to be the 
first person to use this expression. According to him, Total 
Communication is a ‘barrier-free’ communication for all children 
with impaired hearing, This term related education of hearing 
impaired ‘embraces multiplicity of communication modes’ 
(Evans and Hicks, 1985). Early speech and auditory training 
can help hearing impaired to develop spoken language and to 
be mainstreamed in education and society effectively. 

The Salamanca Statement (1994) emphasising individual 
differences proclaimed that all persons in need should have 
‘access to their national sign language as medium of instruction 
in special schools or special class and units in mainstream 
schools’. Recently in 2001 Sri Ramkrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
College of Education, Coimbatore has developed a Dictionary 
of Indian Sign Language (SRKV, Coimbatore, 2001). The 
college has also developed a draft syllabus for Sign Language 
Interpreters’ Training (SLIT) which is a diploma certificate 


course. This effort has helped the country to help children/ 
persons in need. 

Experts have identified some factors for effective education 
of children with speech and hearing impairments, which 
include: (i) early identification and intervention, (ii) use of 
technology, (iii) effective home training, and (iv) good teaching. 
Early detection of hearing loss is the first and most important 
step, as it paves way for educational intervention in which 
language acquisition is given prime importance. After 
detection residual hearing of the child can be utilised. 
Technology helps early detection of hearing loss, even in the 
first few weeks of the child’s life. Paediatric audiology has 
made it possible to identify a child with hearing loss in the 
crib. Early auditory training and use of residual hearing 
minimise effect of hearing loss on speech. Language 
acquisition becomes easier for such children, as compared to 
those identified at post-lingual stage. Still 90 dB hearing loss 
is critical for the improvement of voice problems even if 
auditory training starts at an early age (Hirota and Tanaka, 
1985). 

The first 5 years of the child’s life are crucial for speech 
training, auditory training and language acquisition. Hundreds 
of special schools for hearing handicapped in India are 
providing special education to such children. Majority of 
these schools provide 3 to 4 years preparatory course. Some 
institutes prepare children for integration and inclusion in 
common schools. For inclusion it is essential that the child 
develops communication skills and daily living skills. 

The Persons with Disabilities Act, 1995 in its Chapter IV 
entitled “Prevention and Early Detection of Disabilities’ 
recommends for all states to raise awareness among general 
masses and ‘to educate public through the pre-schools, 
primary health centers, village level workers and anganwadi 
workers’, through television, radio and other mass media apart 
from prior screening of all ‘children at risk’, etc. (PWD Act, 
1995). 

Early detection and early educational intervention with 
parental support at home enhances self-concept, self-esteem 
and language skills, and, socialisation of the hearing 
challenged children. These children very soon develop social 
skills like answering, taking term, volunteering for work, 
appreciating others, etc. (Pranjape, 1991). The infant starts 
interaction with its immediate environment in early infancy. If 
a severe or profoundly hearing impaired child gets enough 
language experience through interactions with adults and 
environment, and, if language is taught to him like a content 
subject in the beginning, he can acquire language skills in a 
better way (Azad, 1999). 

Communication aids and other advances in the field of 
technology offer opportunities to acquire language in a better 
way. The increased power and improved reproduction of 
individual hearing aids have helped children to acquire spoken 
language effectively. Radio aids provide teachers and student 
freedom of movement in the mainstream classes. Parental 


support is also very essential component in the education 
process as it boosts morale of the child. The child develops 
proper self-concept when he is able to learn alongside the 
normal hearing children right from pre-school stage. Parental 
support and partnership plays a crucial role in language 
acquisition and development of communication and auditory 
skills in the child. Once the child gets proper support at home 
his learning in school also improves. Teaching whether it is in 
special school or mainstream school must suit to the needs of 
the child. The child's special educational needs are to be met 
by the educational set up where he is studying. 

Hearing impairment adversely affects language acquisition 
process and in turn assets educational achievement which 
minimises better vocational rehabilitation prospects. At pre- 
natal, peri-natal and neo-natal stage various factors are 
responsible for occurrence of hearing impairment. WHO (1980) 
report categorised the causes of hearing impairment in brief, 
under three sub-heads—infections, neglect and ignorance. 
It is an established fact that prevention is the best thing and 
early identification and early educational intervention can 
minimise further disabling conditions. In India various 
programmes have been launched by WHO, Government of 
India and several non-governmental agencies to minimise 
occurrence of hearing impairment due to infections, neglect 
and ignorance. Expanded Programme for Immunisation (EPI) 
was launched by WHO in 1978, and incorporated in the 
National Health Policy of 1983 with the objective to prevent 
infections. National Iodine Deficiency Disorder Control 
Programme (NIDDCP) was launched in 1986 for prevention of 
impairment or disability due to neglect. The Child Survival 
and Safe Motherhood (CSSM), launched with financial 
assistance from World Bank and UNICEF in 1992-93, was also 
for prevention due to neglect. National Nutritional Policy, as 
well, was launched in 1993 for this purpose. National 
Information Centre of Disability and Rehabilitation (NICDR) 
established in 1987 for prevention due to ignorance. Eleven 
District Rehabilitation Centres (DRCs) were established under 
a project initiated with the help of National Institute of 
Disability and Rehabilitation Research (NIDRR) of USA, in 
1985. Under this project four RRTCs were established one 
each at Chennai, Mumbai, Cuttack and Lucknow. The National 
Institute for Speech and Hearing, Mumbai was established 
for prevention, education and welfare of hearing handicapped 
in 1983 by Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment (MSIJE), 
Government of India. The Institute with the help of its trained 
and skilled staff as well as equally qualified staff at its Extension 
and Outreach Units undertake activities related to prevention, 
education and vocational rehabilitation of hearing challenged 
persons along with its other activities. The research conducted 
by the faculty and manpower developed by the Institute have 
contributed a lot in this area. AIISH, Mysore and AIIMS, New 
Delhi, RCI, Delhi, AYJNIHH, Mumbai are some leading 
organisations working for the education and welfare of the 
hearing challenged. 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


Manpower development is another important aspect of 
education of such children. Trained manpower is required 
for special schools as well as for inclusive/common 
schools. The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment 
(MSJE) through its state welfare departments, and NGOs 
develops special school system. As per “The Rehabilitation 
Council of India Act, 1992 the RCI became a Statutory body 
responsible for standardisation of different special needs 
training courses and accelerating approving of different 
institutions for running specific course for rehabilitation 
professionals. Among different categories of rehabilitation 
professional approved by RCI special teachers, speech 
therapist, etc. are required for education of hearing 


The general education system has to accommodate itself 
for meeting special educational needs of all children in their 
neighbourhood schools. The Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), Department of Education is 
implementing a centrally sponsored scheme of IEDC in 27 
states/UTs (India, 2002, 2002). It is being implemented by 
SCERTs and NGOs. The multicategory diploma in special 
education developed by the NCERT and offered through its 
regional institutes of education under PIED is still being 
implemented by some states and organisations, as it is 
approved by RCI also. As per The National Council of Teacher 
Education Act, 1993, the NCTE is a statutory body for 
development and approval of different training courses for 
teachers working in general education system. In Curriculum 
Framework for Quality Teacher Education (1998), Chapter Five 
entitled *Preparation of Teachers for Students with Special 
Needs’ NCTE has suggested curricular inputs for special 
teachers (pre-service) and has emphasized on the needs of 
organising in-service programmes as well. 

The modified scheme of NFE is now called ‘Education 
Guarantee Scheme (EGS) and Alternative and Innovative 
Education (AIE). Both the EGS and AIE will part of Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan which involves district level micro planning, 
SEN children will be incorporated in it. The District level 
Elementary Education Plans (DEEP) is to evolve Voluntary 
Agencies (VAs) proposal for EFA. Special needs component 
atthe level will be included in all teachers training programmes. 
Education Volunteers (EVs ) will teach SEN children as well. 
Induction training programme of 30 days of EVs at primary 
level and 40 days at upper primary level is envisaged. Skill 
and competence required for inclusion of SEN children will be 
developed among teachers. 

Under home-based education programmes John Tracy's 
training programmes, and the Portage pack are very useful. 

The UNESCO Teacher Education Resource Pack is very 
helpful in organising teacher training programmes for pre- 
service education, in-service education and school based staff 
developed programmes, RCE has also developed teacher 
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training programme for short duration for IEDC teachers 
working in DPEP schools. All general teachers need to be 
trained in mobilising resources, developing resource and using 
resources. 

Ali Yavar Jung National Institute for the Hearing 
handicapped, Mumbai and its regional centres, All India 
Institute of Speech and Hearing, Mysore, Institute of Speech 
and Hearing, Bangalore, etc., are some well known institutes 
offering training programmes for the professional and teachers 
of the hearing challenged. 


Halen Keller (1880-1957) was a hearing challenged and 
visually challenged lady from her early childhood. She worked 
for education of hearing and visually impaired throughout her 
life, those working for the education and welfare of visually 
and hearing challenged will always be inspired and motivated 
by her contribution and would like to follow the way she paved 
for this cause. 

Hearing impairment is an invisible disability. It needs to be 
given proper attention and all efforts must be made to habilitate 
and rehabilitate hearing challenged children by all means. 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Y.K. Sharma 


Himachal Pradesh, as the name implies lies in the lap of western 
Himalayas extending from the plains of Punjab and Haryana 
to the snowy mountains, separating the state from Tibet. Most 
of the tract lies in the Himalayan region with only some of the 
lower areas being in the Shiwalik ranges. The elevation varies 
from 350 metres in foothills to 6,975 metres in high hills. Between 
these elevations there are a number of mountain ranges of 
different heights traversing the tract and enclosing between 
them valleys of varying width. The topography varies from 
the undulating hills in lower valleys to lofty and precipitous 
mountains in the interior of the Pradesh. 

Dev Bhoomi (the abode of gods) as it is rightly called has 
an area of 55,673 square km. The state is located between 
30°22°N and 33°12” N latitude and 75°45’ E and 79°04” E 
longitude. The climate of the state varies from semi-tropical to 
semi-arctic. The state has a unique distinction of providing 
water to both the Indus and Ganges basin. Majority of the 
snow clad peaks, visible from afar, the inaccessibility of even 
lesser ranges, the mysterious gigantic glaciers and the 
magnificence of the great rivers that emerge, impart to this 
land a majesty which no other mountain ranges anywhere can 
claim. Himachal Pradesh is, thus a picturesque state with high 
mountains, perpetual snows, beautiful valleys, extensive forests, 
alpine pastures and a number of perennial streams and rivers. 
The Manimahesh and Kinner Kailash, considered to be the 
eternal abode of Lord Shiva, are located in Himachal Pradesh. 

The state of Himachal Pradesh came into being on 15 April 
1948 as a centrally administered territory by the integration of 
30 erstwhile princely states. At that time the State had four 
districts, viz., Chamba, Mahasu, Mandi and Sirmour and its 
area was 25,839 sq. km. 

Later in 1951, it became a part ‘C’ state under a governor 
with a 36-member legislative assembly and three-member 
cabinet. In 1954 Bilaspur, another part *C' state was merged 
with Himachal Pradesh thereby adding one more district with 
an area of 1,167 sq. km and the strength of its assembly was 
raised to 41. Till October 1966 the old Himachal Pradesh 
comprised the six hill districts of Bilaspur, Chamba, Kinnaur, 
Mahasu, Mandi and Sirmour with an area of 27,007 sq km 
having a population of 2,812,463 persons (1961 census). 

During the reorganisation of Punjab into separate states of 
Punjab and Haryana, it was decided on the recommendation 
of Punjab Boundary Commission, that the hilly areas of the 
State be merged with Himachal Pradesh. As a result of this 


integration on November 1966, the area of the state was 
increased to 55,673 sq km. The state attained full statehood 
on 25 January 1971. Presently there are 12 districts: Shimla, 
Solan, Sirmour, Bilaspur, Mandi, Kullu, Lahaul and Spiti, 
Kinnaur, Hamirpur, Kangra, Una, and Chamba. Under these 
districts there are 75 tehsils and 72 community development 
blocks. The number of inhabited villages is 16,997. Population 
of the state as per the 1991 census was 51,70,877. Out of 
which there were 2,617,467 male and 2,553,410 females. Rural 
population (4,721,681) forms the major chunk of the state’s 
population (91.30 per cent) Leaving urban population only 
8.70 per cent. SC population constitutes 25.34 per cent whereas 
the tribal population constitutes only the 4.22 per cent of the 
total population. Two districts of the state, Kinnaur and Lahaul 
and Spiti have been declared fully tribal and rural. Apart from 
these districts, two divisions of the Chamba districts (Pangi 
and Bharmour) have also been declared tribal. 

At the time of its formation, Himachal Pradesh ranked lowest 
in the comity of states/union territories in literacy. The literacy 
percentage was just 7 per cent as against national average of 
16.6 per cent. Progress of literacy in different districts of the 
state from 1971 to 1991 is presented in Table1. In the year 1991 
the literacy rate of the state was much higher than the national 
percentage with regard to the literacy of male, female and total 
population of the state as is evident from Table 1. 

However, the Table 1 indicates that four districts of the 
state, viz., Chamba, Sirmour, Kullu and Lahaul and Spiti were 
educationally backward even in 1991. Out of these four 
districts, female literacy in Kullu and Lahaul and Spiti was less 
than the national percentage, whereas male, female and overall 
literacy of Chamba and Sirmour Districts was below the national 
percentage. Keeping in view these facts four districts of 
Himachal were adopted under the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) in the year 1966. Literacy rate in 1998 was 
77 per cent as per the data provided by NSSO. The latest 
estimates about the literacy indicate that by the year 2000, the 
state has achieved 90 per cent literacy. Male literacy is 
estimated to be 94 per cent and female literacy 86 per cent (The 
Tribune, 4 February 2001). 

During the early years of the formation of the state the 
number of educational institutions was too scanty to meet 
the educational needs of the people. This is evident from the 
fact that in whole of the state there were only 261 primary 
schools at the time of formation of the state in 1948. Data 
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Table 1 
District-wise Literacy in Himachal Pradesh Across the Period from 1971 to 1991 


Lahaul and Spiti 
Mandi 

Shimla 

Sirmour 

Solan 

Una 


CPA | p^ Aw Mm 


HP 
India 


71.97 56.55 67.17 
59.96 28.57 44.70 
85.11 65.90 74.88 
80.12 61.39 70.57 
72.04 42.04 58.36 
69.64 38.53 54.82 
71.78 38.05 56.82 
76.78 49.12 62.74 
75.96 51.75 64.61 
63.20 38.45 51.62 
74.67 50.69 63.30 
81.15 61.01 70.91 
75.36 52.13 63.86 
64.13 39.29 5221 


Source: Statistical outline of Himachal Pradesh, 1991. 
regarding the number of institutions in the year 1951-52 are 
provided in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Status of Educational Institutions in HP year 1951-52 


No. of Student Enrolment 


Teachers 


Primary Schools 765 
Middle 427 
High Schools 29 458 
College 1 16 

To 


Source: First Five-Year Plan an appraisal, a document of 
Government of Himachal Pradesh. 


From the Table 2 it is evident that the number of primary 
schools in the state was merely 506 with 19,250 boys, 1,337 
girls and 765 teachers engaged in teaching in primary schools. 
There were 89 middle schools having enrolment of 1,004 boys 
and 846 girls and 427 teachers. The number of high schools 
was only 29 in whole of the state with 8,695 boys and 1,828 
girls. Number of teachers teaching in these high schools was 
458. The state at that time had only one college, which was 
located at Mandi. Higher education was available to a very 
limited number of students. There were only 228 students 
studying in the lone college. Access of girls to education was 
too much restricted as is evident from the number of female 
students at different levels of education. This was the time 
when education of women was given the low priority. Only 16 
girls against 212 boys were studying in Mandi College. A 
limited number of educational institutions, poverty, and 
problems posed by long distance schools in the difficult hilly 


terrains restricted the reach to education for a few only. This 
is also reflected by the number of students who were enrolled 
in educational institutions at different levels. It is because of 
these factors that the state had very low literacy rate at that 
time which was below the national average. 

After independence 16 high schools were added during 
the first Five-Year Plan. During the second Five-Year Plan the 
number of middle schools upgraded to high schools or high 
schools upgraded to higher secondary schools was 47. This 
figure includes one privately managed high school, which 
was taken over during the second plan. Thus at the end of the 
second plan number of high/higher secondary schools was 
92. The scheme of higher secondary pattern was implemented 
in this territory during the second plan. With the introduction 
of this scheme,14 high schools were converted into higher 
secondary schools during the second Five-Year plan. 

There has been a spectacular achievement in the field of 
education in the state. Himachal Pradesh is one of the few 
States that have made primary education compulsory to ensure 
almost 100 per cent enrolments of the children in primary 
schools. The number of educational institutions now stands 
at 13,892 (Year, 2000). This figure includes three universities, 
37 degree colleges, two medical colleges, four dental colleges, 
two engineering colleges including one regional engineering 
college, six polytechnics and 34 industrial training institutes. 
Most of these institutions are state government institutions. 
Apart from these there are private institutions also. Efforts are 
now on to achieve universalisation of elementary education. 
Special care is being taken for the education of girls. Many 
incentives are being provided to girl students. Education is 
free to the girls at all levels and the fee for the boys is very 
nominal even up to university level. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In order to provide education to all children in the age group 
6-11 and strengthen primary education, a separate directorate 
of primary education was set up in 1984 by the Government of 
Himachal Pradesh. The state level office is generally concerned 
with policy matters and overall supervision and control. 
Though there has been a rapid expansion in the network of 
primary schools in Himachal Pradesh, the state is yet to 
achieve the difficult target of providing primary school to every 
child within a walking distance of less than 1 km. 


Growth of Primary Education 


To achieve the goal of universalisation of elementary education 
in the state, extensive efforts have been made to extend the 
network of primary schools to ensure easy access to children 
in elementary education. 

The Table 3 shows that the number of the schools during last 
52 years has increased from 261 to 10,975. In the year 1995 the 
number of primary schools rose to 7,740 having 777,210 students 
and 19,884 teachers. The latest data (January 2000) reveals that 
presently there are 10,633 government primary schools and 342 
private schools in the state. Total number of teachers in the 
government primary schools had gone up to 28,106. 
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Table 3 
Growth of Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh 


Total No. of 
Teachers 


261 


1978 4,416 14,030 
1986 6,802 15,986 
1993 7,732 23,135** 
1995 7,740 19,884*** 
Jan 2000 10,633+342* 28,106 


* Private Schools. 

** Includes all category of teachers teaching at the Primary 
Level, e.g., voluntary teachers, CHTs, HTs, etc. 

*** Includes only JBT teachers. 


Complete figures with regards to teachers and students in 
primary schools were available only up to the year 1995-96, 
which are presented in Table 4. The table shows that both 
trained and untrained teachers were working in the primary 
schools. Majority of primary schools in private sector run 
privately do not have trained teachers. Moreover, the state 
government in order to cope up with the shortage of elementary 
trained teachers, appointed teachers without any training on 
a fixed salary. These teachers were appointed under ‘voluntary 


Table 4 
Students and Teachers in Primary Schools (1995-96) 


332,934 
314,922 
98,221 
89,274 
15,504 
14,066 


Table 5 
Class-wise Enrolment in Primary Schools (1995-96) 


Primary Schools 
Total Number 7,668 Trained 
Co-Educational 7,609 
For Girls only 59 Untrained 
Rural 7,464 
Urban 204 SC 
ST 
Class Total Students 


Total Enrolment Repeaters 


Boys 


I 78,867 24,481 


II 65,789 26,034 
III 63,200 18,961 
IV 64,296 18,610 
M 58,530 15,857 


330,682 
Source: Directorate of Primary Education, HP. 


ST Students 
Repeaters 
Girls 


SC Students 


Girls 


581 
343 331 
261 231 
287 178 
183 117 
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teacher scheme’. Percentage of untrained teachers as per the 
figures of 1995-96 was 26.16. Percentage of SC teachers is 
11.31 and percentage of ST teachers is 5.09. There were 332,934 
boys and 314,922 girls enrolled during the year 1995-96. The 
percentage of SC boys is 29.50 and that of the SC girls is 28.35. 
The percentage of ST boys in the primary education is 4.67 
and that of the girls is 4.47. The figures indicate that the number 
of the SC and ST students in primary education is adequately 
proportionate to the SC/ST population in the state. 

Class-wise enrolment figures total, SC and ST students for 
the year 1995-96 are provided in Table 5. Table also shows the 
number of repeaters in various classes. 


Table 6 
Percentage of Repeaters from Classes I-V 


SI 


<2" 


rout [1248 [mas 34 | 1248 | n | 


Table 6 indicates that the percentage of repeater boys is 
higher than the girls in general. The lowest percentage of 
repeater was in class V and highest in class I. SC girls have 
higher percentage of repeaters than the ST and overall 
percentage of repeater girls. It is note worthy that the 
percentage of SC repeaters (both boys and girls) is higher 
than the ST and overall percentage of repeaters. This implies 
that the problem of stagnation is more prevalent in case of SC 
students at primary stage in Himachal Pradesh. 


Demand and Supply Position of Teachers 


As per the data pertaining to the year (2000 January), there 
were 10,633 government primary schools in the state. Total 
number of teachers teaching in these schools was 28,106, 
though the state government had sanctioned 32,937 posts to 
meet the requirement of minimum two teachers in every primary 
school. Thus 4,831 posts of teachers were lying vacant in the 
state. Data regarding the position of teachers in the primary 
schools are presented in Table 7. 


Table 7 
Position of Teaching Posts (January 2000) 


Nature of 
the Post 


Source: Directorate of Primary Education, Himachal Pradesh. 


As a result of this shortage of teachers in the primary 
schools, there are some schools in the state, which still have 
only one teacher. 

Table 8 indicates that district Kangra, which tops in 
population in the state, has the highest number of primary 
Schools (1792). There are 5,572 teachers posted in these 
Schools. The teacher student ratio is 1:24. Population-wise, 
District Mandi is next to Kangra and it has slightly lesser 
number of primary schools (1,719) compared to Kangra. 
However, the number of teachers is highest (5,715) in Mandi 
District and the teacher-student ratio is 1:20. District Una, 
where the enrolment in primary schools is about half as 


Table 8 
Primary Schools and Teacher-Student ratio in Himachal Pradesh, 1998-99 


Name of the Population 
District (1991 Census) 


Kinnaur 71,270 
Lahaul and Spiti 31,294 
Hamirpur 369,128 
Una 378,269 
Bilaspur 295,387 
302,432 
382,268 
379,695 
393,286 
617,404 
776,372 
1,174,072 


5,170,877 10,633 


Source: Directorate of Education, Himachal Pradesh. 
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Primary Students 
Schools 


Teachers Teacher- 
Student Ratio 
9,772 1:16 
1:8 
1:23 
1:26 
39,212 2,510 1:16 
51,325 2,272 1:22 
52,510 2,985 1:17 
3,460 1:19 
3,608 1:18 
4,590 1:24 
5,715 1:20 
135,256 


compared to District Mandi, has only one-third number of 
schools and teachers compared to district Mandi. Teacher 
student ratio is the highest in Una (1:26) and lowest in District 
of Lahaul and Spiti (1:8). Lahaul and Spiti District has the 
lowest population though it has the vast area. Density is about 
2 persons per sq km. The district has a scattered population 
and to make the primary education available to all the eligible 
children many schools have been opened in the district even 
in such places where the number of eligible children is too 


meagre. 
Schemes/Incentives 


In order to improve the quality of primary education and 
also for its quantitative expansion a number of schemes 
were launched by the state Government. The important ones 
are: 


(i) Operation Blackboard 


The scheme was started as centrally sponsored scheme in 
1986. Under this scheme, 1951 schools were identified for 
providing additional rooms. Equipment and books worth 
Rs 10,000 each, were provided to 6,942 schools. Additional 
posts of JBT teachers were sanctioned in primary schools 
with enrolment of over 100 students and additional rooms 
were also constructed. 


(ii) Mid-day Meal Scheme 


Under this scheme 18 blocks, 1,808 primary schools and 1.5 
lakh primary school children have been covered from the date 
of launching of this scheme i.e. 15 August 1995. All the children 
with over 80 per cent attendance in a particular month are 
being given 3 kg of uncooked rice for that month. 


(iii) IRDP Scheme 


The state government introduced in 1994, a scheme for giving 
a scholarship of Rs 150 per annum to all children belonging to 
IRDP families and studying in primary schools in the state. 


(iv) Incentives to Tribal Areas 


The students belonging to tribal areas are being provided 
incentives like free uniform, free reading material and free 
textbooks, 


(v) SOPT Training 


Special Orientation of Primary Teachers (SOPT) has been going 
on in the state since March 1994. Under this scheme teachers 
get trained especially in the use of Operation Blackboard 
material. 
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(vi) Sports Activity 


Organised sports activities have been introduced in primary 
schools since 1994-95. Primary school tournaments at the 
state level have been organised since 1996-97. 


(vii) Alternative Schools 


These schools cover the children who are overage and have, 
either not gone to schools or dropped out, in the very 
beginning; children of nomads; children in very small hamlets 
which do not justify a formal school and some other categories 
who do not fit into formal schools due to rigid timings or 
other reasons. 


(viii) Mobile Schools 


These schools are being opened to bring the wards of nomadic 
groups (Gujjars and Gaddies) in the orbit of non-formal 
education. Each school must have a teacher homogeneous to 
the community. He will move with the migratory population 
from hills to plain in winters and accompany them back to hills 
from plains, in summer. 


(ix) DPEP 


Most of the central and state sponsored programmes and 
other incentive schemes could not contribute to attain the 
goal of UEE to a satisfactory level because of the deficiency 
in these programmes in terms of being top heavy, supply based 
and inadequacy of the conceptuality for imparting education 
at the primary stage, it was felt that the planning process 
needs to be based on disaggregated targets. To begin with it 
was decided that the districts may be considered a unit for 
planning and management, this ‘home grown’ idea is actually 
the basis of the emergence of the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP). Imbibing the spirit of the policy provision, 
the District Primary Education Programme emerged in 1994 as 
a response to various challenges in the Primary Education 
sector. 

DPEP was introduced in Himachal Pradesh as a centrally 
sponsored scheme in 1996-97 under Phase II with an approved 
outlay of Rs 12,928 lakh to be spent on the improvement of 
primary education over a period of six years from 1996 to 2002. 
It adopted four educationally most backward districts of the 
state. DPEP has initiated various programmes for achieving 
its objectives. For the improvement of access and enrolment it 
opened 806 primary schools and 1,612 posts of primary 
teachers were notified in the districts of Kullu, Chamba, Sirmour 
and Lahaul and Spiti. There has been considerable 
improvement in retention, which is also one of the important 
objectives of DPEP. The average attendance rate in primary 
classes increased to 91 per cent and the dropout rates are 
reduced to less than one per cent. For the quality improvement 
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of primary education, 33 block resource centres and 208 cluster 
resource centres have been established so as to provide 
academic support to primary school teachers. Holistic teacher 
training module spread over 20 days, catering to multi-grade 
situations, developed for in-service training of teachers have 
been started. The guidebooks for class I, II and III have been 
developed along with Teaching Learning Material (TLM) and 
supplementary reading material in mathematics. The curricula 
for I, II amd III have been revised and updated. Main focus of 
the programme has been on the removal of gender biases and 
education of the disabled children. Efforts are also being made 
for strengthening the DIETs of DPEP districts. Some initiation 
has been made in the area of action research with the focus on 
the learning needs of the children. 


(x) Other Incentives 


Provision of free textbooks to non-SC/ST girls of some 
districts; provision of buildings and classrooms with toilet 
facilities etc. have also helped to accelerate the pace of primary 
education. 


Achievements 


As a result of the earnest efforts made and incentive schemes 
undertaken, the literacy percentage as per the NSSO estimates 
had gone up to 77 in 1998 and 90 in the year 2000 with 94 male 
literacy and 86 female literacy. Similarly the dropout rate has 
come down to 28.69 per cent against the national dropout rate 
of 48.19 per cent (1995-96). 

Itis worth noting that the Public-Team in Public Report on 
Basic Education in India (1998) has pointed out that the 
schooling revolution in Himachal Pradesh is one of the most 
enlightening developments of Post Independence period in 
the field of elementary education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education is the corner stone of Indian education. 
It connects primary education with the higher education on 
one hand and on the other it marks the end of education for a 
vast majority of people, who for a variety of reasons fail to 
pursue studies beyond this level. 

Secondary education in Himachal Pradesh now comprises 
of 3 stages. The upper primary stage of the elementary 
education, i.e., from classes VI to VIII which is called middle 
School education, high school Stage covers students from 
classes IX to X and senior secondary stage which comprises 
of classes +1 and +2. Senior secondary education provides 
teachers for the primary education and students for the college 
and universities and prepares many for other careers in life. 
The success of the college education depends upon the sound 
footing given at the secondary level. 


In the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan, i.e., in the year 
1951-52 there were 89 middle and lower middle schools and 29 
high schools. At that time the system of higher secondary 
school had not been introduced in the state. 


Table 9 
District-wise Institutions of Secondary Education in 
Himachal Pradesh as on 30 September 99 


— m 


S. Name of the Institutions 

No. District Middle High Sr. 
Secondary 
wee Co.) 

1 Bilaspur 75 50 28 
2. Chamba 151 84 34 
3 Hamirpur 88 13 39 
4 Kangra 271 202 97 
5 Kinnaur 29 25 12 
6. Kullu 79 51 22 
7 Lahaul and Spiti 28 16 8 
8 Mandi 207 144 67 
9 Shimla 225 156 65 
10. Sirmour 119 68 29 
11 Solan 108 60 33 
12. Una 89 60 34 
Total 1469 989 468 


Source: Statistical Branch, Directorate of Education, Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Table 9 indicates that in the year 1999 there were 2,926 
institution providing secondary education in the state. Out 
of these, there were 1,469 middle schools, 989 high schools 
and 468 secondary schools. Highest number of secondary 
schools was in Kangra District, followed by Shimla, Mandi, 
Chamba, Sirmour, Solan, Una, Hamirpur, Kullu, Bilaspur, 
Kinnaur and Lahaul and Spiti. Tribal Districts Kinnaur had 29 
middle schools, 25 high schools and 12 senior secondary 
schools and Lahaul and Spiti had 28 middle schools, 16 high 
Schools and 8 senior secondary schools. Due to difficult 
climatic conditions and geographical terrain very less 
educational facilities were available to the people of these 
districts and thus the tribal districts remained educationally 
backward. Education, especially the higher education was 
restricted to only a few affluent people who could afford to 
send their wards out of the districts. However, special attention 
have been given to the education of the tribal people by 
bringing the education at their doorsteps. Opening up of 20 
senior secondary schools ( 12+8) in these two districts clearly 
reflects the concern of the state government for educational 
development of tribal people. 

As per the available data (up to 1999), there were 25,828 
teachers (18,204 male and 7,624 female) teaching in different 
Schools as shown in Table 10. There were 643,612 students in 
secondary schools out of which 45.58 per cent were girl 
students. This indicates that the disparity with regards to the 
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Table 10 
Teachers and Students in Schools (Middle to Senior Secondary Schools) 1999 


S. No. Type of Institution Teacher in Position 
I: Sr. Secondary School 
2. High School 
3. Middle School 
Total 


Student Enrolment 


161,028 
133,828 118,821 
55,380 47,252 


350,236 293,376 


127,303 288,331 
252.649 


102,632 


Source: Directorate of Education. 


education of girls, which was evident in the early years, has 
now diminished considerably. As mentioned earlier also, state 
gave due attention to the education of girls and gave them 
many incentives in order to achieve maximum enrolment of 
girl students. The state has made education of girls free from 
the year 1995-96 at all levels, i.e., from the time of enrolment in 
government schools till the university education including 
technical courses. At school level many other incentives in 
the form of scholarships and free books are available for the 
girls. To improve the educational status of the deprived section 
of the society, the State/Central governments are providing a 
variety of scholarships at different stages of education. 


Student Enrolment at Secondary Level 


Enrolment from classes VI to X forthe year 1994-95 is presented 
in Table 11. This includes enrolment of boys and girls 
separately and also the number of repeaters in each class. 
The table also provides a general idea about the overall 
academic achievement in secondary schools, as the number 
of repeaters from classes VI to X is considerably low. During 
the secondary stage the students appear in two examinations 
Which are conducted by the Himachal Pradesh Board School 
Education. The results are to some extent indicator of 
qualitative improvement in secondary education. 


Enrolment of Girls 


The estimates for the year 1999-2000 reveal that the enrolment 
of girls in schools has considerably increased even at the 
Secondary stage. 


Table 12 
Enrolment of Girls at the Secondary Level (1999-2000) 


Enrolment in Various Classes 
Girls 


Classes 


Boys Percentage 


of Girls 
ae E 

VI 67,492 58,175 46.49 
VII 61,275 52,516 113,791 46.15 
VIII 63,091 57,640 120,731 47.74 
IX 47,975 39,837 87,812 45.37 
X 50,046 42,738 92,784 46.06 
XI 35,926 24,716 60,642 
XII 24,458 17,754 42.212 K 
Total 350,263 | 293,376 643,639 45.67 


Source: Statistical Branch, Directorate of Education, Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Percentage enrolment of girls from classes VI to X is 
depicted in Table 12. It indicates that the percentage of girls 
ranges from 46.06 to 47.74 for classes from VI to X and from 
40.75 to 42.06 per cent for classes from XI-XII. 


Enrolment of SC/ST students 


SC population in the state is 25.34 per cent of the total 
population.Table 13 shows that the enrolment percentage of 
SC students in classes VI to X ranges between 20.64 to 25.50 
and percentage of SC in classes XI to XII is 15.87 and 14.94 
respectively. ST population in the state is 4.23 per cent of the 
total population. Percentage of ST students ranges from 2.70 
to 4.39 per cent for classes from VI to XII. These figures 


Table 11 
Enrolment in Various Classes (1994-95) 


Classes Enrolment in Various Classes No. of Repeaters Included 
Boys Girls E Total Boys | Girls Total 

VI 70,118 59,197 129,315 9,587 7,583 17,170 
VII 62,454 52,364 114,818 6,914 4,878 11,792 
VIII 58,689 47,996 106,685 7,049 5,463 12,512 
Ix 55,992 43,154 99,146 4,390 2,884 7,274 
X 49,572 37,452 87,024 4,670 2,950 7,620 
Total 647,304 563,492 1,210,796 76,155 61,109 137,864 


Source: Statistical Branch, Directorate of Education, Shimla. 
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indicate that except for the class XI and XII the enrolment of 
SC/ST students may be considered satisfactory to some extent 
in the state. This is probably the result of incentives that were 
provided to SC/ST children by the state and centre. 


Students in various streams 


Education up to high school level is common for all the 
students. At the senior secondary level, students have the 
option to choose one of the four streams: arts, science, 
commerce and vocational. In arts stream a number of 
combinations from humanities subjects can be selected. In 
science stream student may either opt for a combination of 
mathematics with physics and chemistry or biology with 
physics and chemistry. The former combination is popularly 
known as non-medical group and the latter as the medical 
group. In commerce there are no such options. In vocational 
stream a few choices are available to the students to select 


the vocations. However, vocational subjects are available 
only in few schools and the response of the students is also 
very poor. 

Number of students (boys and girls) in various streams is 
provided in Table 14. Complete data were available only up to 
the year 1994-95. A large majority of students are in arts stream. 
Percentage of girls in arts stream is 40.71. Only 14.53 per cent 
students are in science stream out of which the percentage of 
girlsis 31.01. This is because seats in science stream are limited 
and only meritorious students are able to get admission in the 
science stream. Many of the aspiring students with low merit 
have to join other available streams. 

In Commerce, the percentage of students is merely 5.58 
per cent of the total students. Percentage of girls in this stream 
is 25.05. Thus not many students join commerce stream. This 
may be due to the nature of the subject. As pointed out earlier 
also the response to the vocational stream is very poor. Only 
2.03 per cent students were in the vocational stream. The 


Table 13 
SC/ST Enrolment in Various Classes (1999-2000) 


Classes 


tee cd ee 


-ELEFTE 


Total 


Source: Statistical Branch, Directorate of Education, Shimla. 


[s e Enrolment of SC Students 


Enrolment of ST Students 
Total 


Percentage of 
total 


3,895 2.50 


3,571 3.14 
3,341 2.76 
3,205 3.65 
2,861 3.08 
2,052 3.38 


4.39 


Table 14 
Enrolment in +1 and +2 Classes in Various Streams (1994-95) 


Arts 20,656 
17,166 


Grand Total 


Source: ——— Branch, Directorate of Mane Himachal Pradesh. 


Total Percentage Girl 
13,467 34,123 39.47 
12,503 29,669 42.14 
25,970 63,792 40.71 
2,053 6,540 31.39 
1,638 5,362 30.54 
11,902 31.01 
578 2,534 22.80 


2,036 27.84 


31,263 


percentage of girls in this stream is 27.46. Lack of interest 
in the vocational stream may be due to the little relevance of 
these courses and the low priority that society gives to these 
courses. Vocational courses are still considered inferior to the 
academic courses. 


Teachers 


As per the data for the year 1994-95, there were in all 23,877 
teachers engaged in secondary schools of Himachal Pradesh. 
Out of these female teachers were 31.17 per cent. Untrained 
teachers were also teaching at +2, high school and middle 
school levels though the percentage of such teachers is low. 


Incentives for Education at the Secondary Level 


1. Scholarship for SC/ST/OBCs students: All the 
students belonging to the categories mentioned above 
are covered under this scheme. The amount of 
scholarship for boys of is Rs 250, Rs 300 and Rs 800 
per annum at middle, secondary and senior secondary 
stage respectively. For girls the amount was Rs 500, 
Rs 600 and Rs 800. Income ceiling for these 
scholarships is Rs 11,000 per annum. 

. Free hostel facilities are made available in the tribal 
areas for the SC/ST students. 

3. Free textbooks are given to all the students in tribal 
areas right from Class I-X and also to the students 
belonging to SC and OBC classes. 

4. ST Scholarship: This scholarship is available to all 
the ST students without any income ceiling. The 
amount for day scholars in middle classes is Rs 4 per 
month and in High classes Rs 10 per month. The 
amount for hostlers is Rs 15 and Rs 25 per month 
respectively. 

5. IRDP Scholarships: The amount of these scholarships 
vary for boys and girls and also with the class level of 
the student as given below: 

(a) VI to VIII classes—Boys Rs 250 annually, Girls 


N 


Rs 500 annually. 

(b) IX and X classes—Boys Rs 300 annually, Girls 
Rs 600 annually. 

(c) XI and XII classes—Rs 800 annually, Girls Rs 800 
annually. 


Table 15 
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6. Scholarship to the children of defence personnel killed 
or disabled during military action is also provided on 
the same rate as given to children covered under IRDP. 

7. Merit scholarships at middle school and high school 
level. The amount of scholarship is Rs 400 per annum 
for boys and Rs 800 per annum for girls from 6 to 8 
class. During +1 and +2 classes the amount of 
scholarship for day scholarship for day scholars is 
Rs 1,000 and for hostlers Rs 1,500 per annum. 

8. Centrally sponsored scheme of scholarship for the 
children of those who are engaged in unclean 
occupation provided they are Indian citizens with effect 
from 1991-92. In such cases the income of the parents 
should not exceed from Rs 18,000 per annum. The 
amount of scholarship is Rs 9,000 per annum. However, 
the response to this scheme was not very encouraging. 

9. A centrally sponsored scheme of coaching classes 
has been started in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry for classes X to XII for the students of 

weaker section including SC/ST. 

10. Another centrally sponsored scheme for improvement 
of talent of students belonging to SC/ST has been 
started for secondary class students. 

11. Swami Vivekananda Merit Scholarship Scheme: This 
scholarship is to be provided to meritorious students 
from the general category who seek admission in +1 
class. The amount of this scholarship is Rs 10,000 per 
annum and there are 2,000 such scholarships for the 
whole state. 

12. Thakur Sen Negi scholarship: Under this scheme an 
amount of Rs 11,000 will be given to 100 meritorious 
boys and 100 girls. The scholarship is given in +1 and 
+2 classes. 

13. Yashwant Gurukul Awas Yojna: With the objective 
of providing some residential accommodation to 
teachers posted in high/senior secondary schools of 
tribal/hard areas, the state government has decided to 
implement this scheme, under this scheme semi- 
furnished rooms, a common kitchen, a dinning hall, 
common bathrooms and toilets are to be constructed 
in 70 identified schools. The estimated expenditure on 
this scheme is Rs 15 lakh per school. 


No. of Trained and Untrained Teachers at Various Levels (1994-95) 


Stage Trained Untrained Percentage of 
Women Men Untrained 
Teachers 
10+2 4,536 145 99 244 7,390 3.30 
High 196 333 10,513 3.16 
Middle 97 | 200 5.974 3.34 
Total 39 | 777 | 16,434 23877 325 
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M. A variety of incentives in the form of free textbooks, 
uniform, attendance scholarship, writing material, etc., 
are provided to the students. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education comprises two stages: college education 
and the university education. Higher education is aimed at 
developing human excellence. Development of a country is 
largely determined by the type of the products of higher 
education. 


College Education 


In Himachal Pradesh the ever-increasing number of school- 
leaving students resulted in the opening of colleges in the 
state. The first college in Himachal Pradesh was started in 
October 1948 at Mandi. The college was named as Vallabh 
Mahavidyalaya after the iron man of India. In the beginning 
78 students were admitted in the intermediate and 18 in the 
degree class. 

There had been a phenomenal growth in the number of 


students aspiring to seek admission in higher education. To 
meet this demand the state government opened a number of 
colleges during the last about 50 years, Presently the state 
has colleges in all the 12 districts. Even the snow bound tribal 
districts of Kinnaur and Lahaul and Spiti have one college 
each for general education. Data regarding the college 
education showing the number of colleges (government and 
private), students and teachers are presented in Table 16. 

The Table 16 indicates that as on 30 September 1999 the 
state had 38 government colleges for general education. This 
includes 4 evening colleges also. Total number of students 
studying in these institutions was 55,785, which included 
33,366 boys and 22,419 girls. Thus the percentage of girls 
was 40.19, which is quite encouraging looking back to the 
year 1951-52 when the percentage of girls in higher education 
was less than 1. 

Out of 38 colleges, 11 colleges are running postgraduate 
courses also in selected subjects like English, economics, 
political science and commerce, etc. Two of the recently opened 
colleges offer only the arts subjects at graduate level. District- 
wise latest complete and updated data for the year 1997 is 
presented in Table 17. 


Table 16 
Institutions of Higher Education in Himachal Pradesh (on 30 September 1999) 


Source: Directorate of Education, Himachal Pradesh. 


Enrolment of Students 
Percentage of Girls 


4,943 
55,785 40.18 
15,087 47.40 


75,815 


Table 17 
Government and Private Colleges in Different Districts of Himachal Pradesh (1997) 


—— 
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Government Colleges 


[LI e 


Private Colleges 


T-S Ratio 


Table 17 shows the number of colleges, students and 
teachers in each district. Teacher-student ratio has also been 
worked out and highest teacher student ratio (1:88) has been 
found in government colleges of Hamirpur and the lowest in 
case of Lahaul and Spiti district (1:6). The college opened at 
Kukumseri in Lahaul and Spiti is in its initial stages and does 
not have proper infrastructure and, therefore, even the local 
people who can afford to go out of the district prefer to join 
outside colleges. 

The teacher student ratio is comparatively low in private 
colleges and ranges between 1:10 in Chamba to 1:48 in District 
Mandi. The education in the private colleges is costly 
compared to the government colleges and in many cases the 
staff and other infrastructural facilities are also poor as 
compared to the government colleges. This has resulted in 
more students joining the government-run colleges and hence 
the teacher student ratio is higher in these institutions. 


Vocational Courses 


Increasing number of graduates, being produced every year 
from purely academic stream has brought saturation point for 
their absorption in the employment sector. This resulted in 
large scale educated unemployment among the youth of the 
state leading to many psychological problems like acute 
frustration and even resorting to unlawful activities. It was 
therefore decided that at college level some vocational courses 
may be started which have either relevance in the job market 
or which might enable the youth for self-employment. 
Presently, various private and government colleges in the state 
are conducting nine such courses. The detail of such courses 
is presented in Table 18. 

It is evident from Table 18 that most popular vocational 
course in the state is the computer application. The course in 
the job market appears to have good scope and hence it has 
attracted many youth to undertake the course in the computer 
application. There had been excessive growth of private 
institutions which organise computer related courses and 
charge very high fees. Opening of the computer application 
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courses by the colleges therefore, attracted many students. 
The second popular course being run in 4 colleges is the 
tourism and travel management. Keeping in view the vast 
potential of tourism in the state, the attraction towards the 
course is quite natural. Few colleges, depending upon the 
local needs have started other courses also (Table 18). 


Sanskrit Education 


In order to keep the rich heritage of India alive and have an 
insight into the storehouse of scientific and spiritual 
knowledge lying in the old Indian scriptures, knowledge of 
Sanskrit language is necessary. The state has given a number 
of incentives to the students who wish to offer Sanskrit at the 
school level. To impart knowledge of Sanskrit language at 
higher level, a number of Sanskrit colleges/pathshalas are 
operating in the state. Presently there are 19 such colleges/ 
pathshalas in Himachal Pradesh. Out of these 5 are government 
colleges and the remaining 14 are private institutions. District- 
wise distribution of these colleges is provided in Table 19. 


Table 19 
District-wise Sanskrit Institutions (2000) 


Number of Colleges/Pathshalas 


CENAYVSYNE 


As is evident from Table 19 there are only 5 Sanskrit 
institutions run by the state government. Remaining 14 


Table 18 
Vocational courses in Colleges of Himachal Pradesh (2000) 


S. No. Name of the Vocational Course 


Office Management and Secretarial Practices 
Tourism and Travel Management 
Computer Application 
Biotechnology 

Functional Hindi 
Communicative English 
Industrial Chemistry 

Sericulture 

Hill Agriculture 


PEI AWAY 


Number of Colleges Conducting the Course 


coor ore he 
——————w-o- 
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colleges are privately managed and the condition of some of 
these colleges is not satisfactory due to paucity of funds. 
Districts of Chamba, Bilaspur and Shimla have highest number 
(3 each) of such colleges. 


University Education 


Till the year 1971 the state had no university of its own. All 
the colleges of the state were affiliated to Punjab University, 
Chandigarh and the state had no provision of providing 
` postgraduate education. Postgraduate courses in the state were 
available only through the regional centres of the Punjab 
University, which continued to operate in some areas of Himachal 
Pradesh, which were previously parts of the Punjab State. 


Himachal Pradesh University 


First University of the state was established in the year 1971. 
It was named as Himachal Pradesh University and all the 
colleges of the state were affiliated to it. Besides its main 
campus at Summer Hill in Shimla, Himachal Pradesh University 
had its campuses at Palampur and Solan where special courses 
in agriculture and horticulture were being conducted. However, 
these two campuses got upgraded to independent universities 
later on. 

Presently Himachal Pradesh University has 12 faculties and 
13 institutes. The faculties are: (i) Ayurveda, (ii) Commerce 
and Management, (iii) Dental Science, (iv) Education, 
(v) Engineering, (vi) Language, (vii) Law, (viii) Life Science, 
(ix) Medical Science, (x) Performing Arts, (xi) Physical Science, 
and (xii) Social Sciences. The prominent institutes of the 
university include (i) Agro-economic Research Centre, 
(ii) College of Management Studies, (iii) ICDEOL, (iv) Evening 
College, (v) Institute of Management, (vi) Institute of 
Vocational Studies, (vii) Regional College Dharamsala, and 
(viii) UGC-Academic Staff College. 

There are 33 government degree colleges and 27 
private degree colleges affiliated to the university. The 
University also runs correspondence courses through its 
International Centre of Distance Education and Open Learning 
(ICDEOL). 


Courses offered by ICDEOL 


The International Centre for Distance Education and Open 
Learning is imparting instruction at Undergraduate and Post- 
graduate levels, as also in certain professional courses. At 
the Undergraduate level, the educational facilities are available 
for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Commerce, i.e., BA and 
BCom (3 year degree programmes), whereas at the 
Postgraduate or Master of Arts level, the students are enrolled 
in the subjects of economics, English, Hindi, history, political 
science, public administration and mathematics. Besides this, 
the students are enrolled for Master in Commerce, and 
Postgraduate Diploma in Personnel Management and Labour 
Welfare. As per the guidelines of the National Council for 
Teacher Education, students are admitted to Master of 
Education and Bachelor of Education. 


Student Enrolment in Regular courses 


Enrolment of students in various regular courses along with 
percentage of women students is provided in Table 20. 

Table 20 shows that there are in all 3,749 students studying 
in different regular courses of the university. Highest number 
of students is obviously in the postgraduate courses. Highest 
percentage of female students is in Post-Doctoral research 
programme whereas the lowest percentage of female students 
is in the Bachelor Courses of the University. There are 7 Post- 
Doctoral Fellows in the university out of which there is only 
one male and six female candidates (85.71 per cent). The 
percentages of seats reserved for SC and ST students in each 
department are 15 per cent and 7.5 per cent respectively as per 
the direction of the state government and Constitutional 
provisions. 


Agriculture University 


The foundation for the establishment of Himachal Pradesh 
Krishi Vishvavidyalaya (HPKV) was laid on 1 August 1966 
when a junior College of Agriculture was established at 
Palampur under the aegis of Punjab Agricultural University, 


Table 20 
Student Enrolment in Regular Courses of the University (1999-2000) 


Name of the Courses Number of Students Percentage 

Female Male Total of Girls 

l. Bachelor Degree courses 163 640 803 g 20.29 
2. Postgraduate Degree courses 800 1.001 1.801 44.42 
3. MPhil courses 65 j 75 ( 140 4643 
4. PhD course : 221 443 664 33.28 
5. Diploma and Certificate course 87 247 334 26.05 
6. Post-Doctoral Research 6 1 7 85.71 
Total 1,342 2,407 3,749 35.80 


Source: UGC-Academic Staff College, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 


Ludhiana, to cater to the need of hilly areas of erstwhile Punjab. 
After the reorganisation of Punjab, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh in 1966, College of Agriculture, Palampur was 
transferred to Himachal Pradesh University on 22 July 1970 as 
part of its Agricultural Complex. The University came into 
existence on 1 November 1978. The Agricultural Complex 
comprising the Colleges of Agriculture at Palampur and Solan 
and the agricultural research stations in different agro-climatic 
zones of Himachal Pradesh formed the nucleus of the newly 
established university. In 1985, a separate University of 
Horticulture and Forestry named as Dr Yashwant Singh Parmar 
University of Hortilculture and Forestry at Solan was carved 
out of HPKV. 

In 1986 the ‘Department of Animal Sciences’ of College of 
Agriculture was upgraded to *College of Veterinary and Animal 
Sciences’ as a constituent college of the university. The 
Departments of *Home Science and Basic Science' and 
‘Humanities’ of College of Agriculture was similarly upgraded 
to full-fledged Colleges of ‘Home Science and Basic Sciences’ 
in May 1991. 

in addition to the four constituent colleges, the university 
has at present a network of three regional research stations, 
eleven research sub-stations and five Krishi Vigyan Kendras 
in different agro-climatic zones of the state to carry out its 
teaching, research and extension education activities. 

The Himachal Pradesh Krishi Vishvavidyalaya (HPKV) was 
established with the objectives of imparting teaching at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels: conducting research 
on problems relating to crops, fruit plants, forestry and animal 
husbandry; and disseminating the results of research and 
improved technology to the farming community. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 


The university imparts resident instruction leading to 
graduation with postgraduation in some disciplines. The 
postgraduation education programme of all the four constituent 
colleges is looked after by the Dean, PG studies. 


1. College of Agriculture 


€ BScin Agriculture 

€ MSc degree is imparted in nine disciplines, viZ., 
agricultural economics, agronomy, entomology, plant 
pathology, plant breeding, soil science, vegetable 
science, tea and animal husbandry, and technology 
and extension education. 

€ PhD in seven disciplines, viz., agricultural economics, 
agronomy, entomology, plant pathology, plant 
breeding, soil science and vegetable science. 


2. College of Veterinary and Animal Science 


e BVSc and AH 5-year programme inclusive of six months 
compulsory internship training 
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@ MVSc in the disciplines of animal breeding, animal 
nutrition, veterinary medicine, veterinary microbiology 
and immunology, veterinary physiology, veterinary 
surgery and radiology, veterinary anatomy and 
histology. 

e PhD in the disciplines of animal nutrition and animal 
breeding. 


3. College of Basic Science 


e BSc degree 
e MSc degree in biochemistry, microbiology and plant 


physiology. 
4. College of Home Science 


e BSc(Home Science) 

e MSc in food science and nutrition, human 
development and family studies, and family resource 
management 

e PhD in the discipline of food science and nutrition. 


Horticulture University 


Horticulture is one of the main occupations of the people of 
the state. The economy of the state is largely dependent on 
horticulture. To boost the quality and production of the fruits 
in the state it was considered necessary to have a full-fledged 
horticulture university. Dr Yaswant Singh Parmar University 
of Horticulture and Forestry (YSPUHF), Nauni, Solan, Himachal 
Pradesh, has its origin in erstwhile Himachal Agriculture 
College, Solan; established in 1962 with its affiliation with 
Punjab University, Chandigarh. This college was raised to 
the status of a postgraduate college in 1965 through the 
introduction of MSc (Agriculture) degree programmes in 
agronomy, horticulture and plant pathology. Subsequently, 
MSc programmes were introduced in plant breeding 
(1966-67), entomology (1968-69) and soil science (1970-71). 

With the establishment of Himachal Pradesh University (HPU) 

at Shimla in 1970, its affiliation changed to HPU and it became 

Agriculture complex of HPU, Shimla in July 1971. With the 

creation of Himachal Pradesh Krishi Vishwavidyalya (HPKV), 

Palampur, it became Horticulture Complex of HPKV in 1978. 

Lastly, on 1 December 1985 this complex got the recognition 

of a university under section 54 of HP Universities of 

Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry Act, 1986. 


Achievements of the University 


Today, the university has earned a unique distinction not only 
in the country but also in whole of Asia to impart teaching, 
research and extension education in horticulture, forestry and 
allied disciplines with Himalayan perspective. Its milestones 
in teaching, research and extension education have 
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Table 21 
Courses conducted by Y. S. Parmar University 


College of Horticulture 


Fruit beeding and Genetics Resources 
Palmology 

Vegetable Crops 

Floriculture and Landscaping 
Entomology and Apiculture 
Mycology and Plant Pathology 
Post-harvest Technology 
Biotechnology 


po T OU meque 


College of Forestry 


Silviculture and Agro-forestry 

Tree Improvement and Genetic Resources 
Forest Products 

Soil Science and Water Management 
Social Sciences 

Basic Sciences 


Table 22 
Institutions of Higher Education in Himachal Pradesh 


Type of Institution 


Universities 


strengthened the path of sustainable development of 
horticulture and forestry in Himachal Pradesh and have 
further presented a model of prosperity for eco-conscious 
development before Indian Himalayan states and entire region 
of Hindu Kush Himalayas. Its two colleges are conducting 
the following courses at graduate and postgraduate 
levels. PhD programmes are being conducted in few selected 
areas. 

After the creation of these two universities the state 
now has three universities. Out of three, one is general 
university running various academic courses and the other 
two run the professional courses in agriculture and 
horticulture. Number of students enrolled during the year 1999- 
2000 was 4,943. This number included 3,292 boys and 1,701 
girls. Accordingly the overall percentage of girls in three 
universities is 34.41. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


To impart technical education to the desirous students there 
are following category of technical institutions, which are 
managed by the state government. 

Apart from this there is one private engineering college 
(ITT College of Engineering) at Kala Amb, near Nahan, district 
Sirmour which offers BTech in computer, electrical and 
electronic engineering courses. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


In order to provide best possible health facilities to the people 
of the state has established a medical college in the state 
capital. The college is known as the Indira Gandhi Medical 
College. Another medical college has recently been started in 


Enrolment of Students 
Girls Total Percentege age 
of Girls 
1,701 4,943 | 34.41 
Table 23 
Institutions for Technical Education in Himachal Pradesh 
Category No. of Institutions 
Regional Engineering College 1 
Polytechnics 5 
Junior Technical Schools 1 
Industrial Training Institutes 16 
(Upgraded to Polytechnic in Kangra) 
Industrial Training Institutes 14 
(For women only) 
Industrial Training Institutes (PH) 1 
Total 38 


Tanda in District Kangra. For popularising and putting into 
practice the indigenous system of medicine known as 
Ayurveda, one Ayurvedic College is functioning in the state 
in Kangra District. Besides this, there are four dental colleges 
including 3 private and one Government College. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education is one of the most important component of 
the total system of education. Unless there are effective 
teachers in the institutions of education, no amount of infra- 
structural facilities can improve the quality of education and 
the ultimate aim of education can never be achieved. Teacher 
education is being imparted at all the three levels of education 
in the state, i.e., elementary, secondary and higher education 
level. At elementary and secondary stage both in-service and 
pre-service training programmes are available whereas at 
higher education level only the in-service programmes are 
organised. 


At primary level, the District Institutes of Education and 
Training provide the pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. There are 12 DIETs in the state one in each of the 
12 districts. Besides this, the SCERT also organise some in- 
service training programmes for the teachers of the schools. 
Pre-service education of the secondary teachers is organised 
inthe BEd colleges. There are now 8 colleges of education in 
the state out of which one college at Dharamsala is a 
government college and all others are private colleges. In 
addition to these colleges the University Department of 
Education is also running BEd regular classes. Presently there 
are 80 seats for the science students only. Only bonafide 
students of the state are eligible to seek admission in these 
institutions. Himachal Pradesh University is also running the 
BEd Programme through ICDEOL. The duration of the course 
is 2 years and only in-service teachers serving in the schools 
of the Himachal Pradesh are eligible to seek admission to this 
course. At higher education level, the teachers of the 
university and colleges are required to attend the orientation 
programmes and the subject specific refresher courses. These 
programmes are organised by the UGC-Academic Staff College 
of Himachal Pradesh University. 


INCENTIVES FOR PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 


To promote higher education further in the state the state 
government has launched various schemes to provide 
incentives especially to the students belonging to the weaker 
sections of the society, girl students and the handicapped 
students. Some of the schemes started from the session 
2000-2001 are as mentioned below: 


1. Free education to physically handicapped students: 
The government has decided to give free education 
up to university level to the students having disability 
more than 40 per cent. 

2. Scholarship to girl students: The state government 
has given a scholarship of Rs 9000 per annum to the 
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girl students of various classes whose parents are 
engaged in unclean occupation. 


3. Scholarship to the children of the Defence Personnel: 
At the college level this scholarship is given @ 
Rs 1200 to day-scholars and @ Rs 2400 per annum to 
the hostellers. The scholarship is given to such 
students whose parents have been killed/ disabled 
during army operation. 

4. IRDP Scholarship: This scholarship is available to 
those students whose families have been identified 
under IRDP scheme. The amount of this scholarship 
at the college level is Rs 1200 and Rs 2400 per annum 
to the day-scholars and hostelers respectively. 


5. Scholarship for SC/ST/OBCs: This scholarship is 
available to all those SC/ST/OBC college students 
whose parents have annual income upto Rs 11,000 per 
annum. The amount of scholarship is Rs 1200 and 
Rs 2400 per annum to day scholars and hostelers 
respectively. 

6. Fellowships to MPhil/PhD students: The state 
government awards fellowships to MPhil/PhD students 
admitted in the School of International Studies at JNU, 
New Delhi. The scholarship is paid Rs 1800 per month 
and plus a contingency of Rs 5000 annually during the 
Ist and 2nd year and during third year and remaining 
period Rs 2100 per month and contingency of Rs 5000 per 
month. There is no income ceiling on these scholarships. 


7. Post-matric Scholarships to SC/ST students: This is 
a centrally sponsored scheme under which day 
scholars pursuing medical, engineering and BSc 
forestry courses are paid Rs 300 per month and 
hostelers are paid Rs 500 per month. The rate of 
scholarship for day scholars in dip. engineering/ 
medical /horticulture and MSc in science subjects is 
Rs 300 per month and for hostelers Rs 400 per month. 
The award of this scholarship is regulated by the 
income of the parents/guardians. 
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Density 


National level population density 
Persons/sq. km 
Lahaul and Spiti 


6077248 
3085256 
2991292 


1338536 
900987 
109/sq. km 


324 persons/sq. km 


2 persons/sq. km 


Census Data for Himachal Pradesh, 2001 


Increase 906371 
Increase 22.02 
Increase 14.82 


93 persons/sq. km 


Sex Ratio women per thousand men 


Lahaul and Spiti 


Literacy in the state 
National rate 

Male literacy 
Female literacy 


Total literacy rate 
Hamirpur 
Una 
Kangra 


Chamba , 


970 
1102 
1027 
1014 
804 


71.13 
65.38 

86.02 from 75.36 
68.08 from 52.13 


From 


Increase 
Increase 


63.86 


10.66 
15.95 


HINDI LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


N.K. Singh & K.K. Goswami 


Language education is reflected in the form of teaching of 
mother tongue and other tongues. Teaching of Hindi as a 
mother tongue will be different both in terms of its objectives 
and techniques, from the teaching of Hindi as other tongue 
because the need, purpose and induction of users are different 
in each case. A language other than the mother tongue has its 
own aims and purposes. In fact, mother tongue is an 
institutional reality. In broader social terms, language is related 
to intimate behavioural aspects, which determine the social 
identity of a person due to which a person associates with 
definite social traditions and cultural heritage of the language. 
Hindi language is generally used as the first language by the 
users of various dialects spoken in Hindi-speaking areas. A 
child learns a dialect as first language in the lap of his/her 
mother. Through this, he/she establishes relations with other 
members of the family and moves towards socialisation. 
However, this does not hold true for the persons who go to 
cities or in another dialect area; a person progresses towards 
language from his dialect in the process of acquiring 
literacy, Besides, when there is a question of literary 
tradition and social status that person tries to adopt Hindi 
language as the mother tongue. For him/her the literature Braj 
and Awadhi seem two different types of expressions of the 
same literary and cultural stream and the literature being created 
today in ‘Khariboli’ also becomes the appendage of the same 
literary and cultural stream. Thus, due to institutional 
reality of mother tongue not only the dialects of Hindi 
speaking community, but also the Hindi language itself 
becomes main language in the form of mother tongue. On the 
basis of this, Hindi speaking community tries to determine 
their social status. 

India is a multi-lingual and pluri-cultural country. Along 
with language diversity there are also social, cultural and 
economic diversities. Indian languages are divided mainly into 
four families: (1) Indo-Aryan, (2) Dravidian, (3) Austro-Asiatic, 
and (4) Chinese-Tibetan. Hindi, Bengali, Assamese, Gujarati, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Urdu, etc., are regarded as 
Aryan languages. Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu are 
the main Dravidian languages. Even if some languages are 
from the same family, it cannot be said that they do not have 
dissimilarities, though it might be difficult to detect similarities 
among them. Due to this reason, the language used with other 
languages acts as a second language, which is an alternate 
medium to understand the culture of another society. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Hindi language of Aryan family has a relatively special 
place amongst other Indian languages. Versatility is its inherent 
property. An important feature of the language is that even 
today it is not an area specific language. It originated and 
developed in this way only. Continuing since nineteenth 
century as *Khariboli', there is no indication of its being area 
specific. In twelfth-thirteenth centuries when it was growing 
into an independent language form it became popular as a 
language of wider communication almost at national level by 
crossing the boundaries of Hindi-speaking areas. During 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it was disseminated and 
popularised as *Hindvi". In southern India, it became popular 
as ‘Deccani Hindi’. It is a unique coincidence that, till that 
time and thereafter until the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Hindi was not the basic language of literature. Earlier, ‘Awadhi’ 
and ‘Braj’ were dominated, thereafter mainly *Braj' dominated 
as the language of Hindi poetry for 500 years. From eighteenth 
century Hindi assumed the responsibility of facing new 
challenges related to social, cultural, national, political, 
scientific, technological fields. During the later part of the 
nineteenth century its dissemination and popularisation were 
accelerated. Thus, since its inception it was not region specific 
and when it came into inter-state usage, it started growing 
into a new form. It assimilated many elements of almost all- 
languages, apart from the dialects of Hindi speaking areas. 
Due to this quality of assimilation, Hindi acquired the ability 
to be accepted in the whole country. After the Mughal rule in 
the beginning of nineteenth century even the British 
recognised its all-pervasiveness and for the convenience of 
administration they gave top priority to Hindi out of all other 
Indian languages. 

Hindi is the language of a vast area of north India which. 
covers Bihar, Jharkhand, Uttar Pradesh, Uttranchal, Delhi, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and 
Chhattisgarh states. Even being the mother tongue of the 
people of this geographical area, Hindi is not an area specific 
dialect, i.e., the first language or birth language of these states. 
This area has many dialects, which are used by inhabitants of 
the limited areas and which children learn at home. From this 
point of view, the dialect becomes the first language, birth 
language, home language or mother's language of that area. 
Though these dialects are a little different from standard Hindi, 
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they are so close to it that a child born in any dialect area 
understands Hindi easily and starts his education through its 
medium without great difficulty. 

Although even today these dialects are the first languages 
in their respective areas children learn Hindi as soon as they 
enter school. Even though Hindi is not a region specific 
language it is the official language of these states. It is the 
language of literature, medium of instruction, language used 
for social, cultural, political and administrative purposes. From 
the linguistic point of view Hindi turns out to be different from 
other Indian languages, since they are limited to specific areas. 


HINDI EDUCATION: ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is useful to know the origin and development of language 
education in India. Language education originated in India in 
Vedic and *Puranic' period. During this period sixfold literature 
originated. From the subject and style point of view, they are 
called Sutra-Grantha (books of formulae). These Granthas 
are Kalp, Shiksha (Education), Nirukt, Chhand (Stanza), 
Jyotish (Astrology), and Vyakaran (Grammar). Out of these, 
Nirukt, Chhand and vyakaran are specifically related to 
language education. At that time language education was 
mainly oral because script and process of writing were yet not 
prevalent. Printing was also not known. Language study 
process was basically based on following the pronunciation 
of the teacher. 

Hindi teaching was initiated 700 years after the development 
of Hindi language during the last decades of seventeenth 
century, with the development of prose in Hindi (Khariboli). 
Prior to that Hindi education could not start because Hindi 
prose had not developed. However, its objective, purpose, 
form, system and utility kept on changing. The development 
of Hindi education can be studied in four different periods: 
Origin (1675-1855); Development (1855-1920); Progress (1920— 
1950); and New Awakening (1950 till date). 

The beginning and end of each period is associated with 
some specific purpose and system. 


Period of Origin (1675-1855) 


For any language to be given a place as a school teaching 
subject it is necessary that the standard of that language has 
developed in the form of prose and it has become a medium 
for various activities in socio-cultural and administrative 
activities. The development of standard prose began in the 
beginning of nineteenth century. The development of Hindi 
language is also associated with the development of Hindi 
prose. In fact, since eleventh century itself Hindi had started 
developing as a lingua franca beyond regionalism which is 
evident from the puzzles (Paheliaan) and Mukerian of Amir 
Khusro. By the end of nineteenth century Hindi became the 
contact language of the whole country. But even after being 
the most comprehensive language of the country, there were 


no appropriate arrangement for its education was for 
administrative and judiciary work. 

A study of the status of education during the medieval 
period and the East India Company's rule indicates that 
education was generally provided through pathshalas (Hindu 
schools) and *maktabs' (Muslim schools). In addition to 
general language education, Sanskrit and Persian languages 
were also specially taught in those institutions. In this context 
it can be said that the pathshalas and maktabs in Hindi states 
must have been providing a general education of Hindi- 
Hindustani. These schools did not receive government 
protection and financial grant they were largely dependent on 
the support of local landlords with land settlement legislation, 
this source was dried up and consequently the condition of 
these institutions deteriorated. Except for a few famous 
vidyapeeths, education in these institutions was restricted to 
the general reading and writing of language. 

During the Mughal period, Persian remained the official 
language of the country. It remained so till 1836. After the fall 
of the Mughal dynasty the importance of Persian declined 
and the place of Persian was taken over by a language, which 
was been known as Zabane-Hind, Hindvi, Hindi, Zubane-Delhi, 
Zabane-Hindustan, Hindustani, etc. Later, Urdu along with 
Arabian and Persian began to be used in offices and courts. 
According to the Government Order of 21 December 1798, 
none of the staff of civil services was allowed to be appointed 
for any post without qualifying in the Indian language 
examination. 

In 1800, when Fort William College was set up it was decided 
to appoint a professor for teaching of Hindustani (i.e. Arabian- 
Persian mixed Hindi) along with many other Indian languages. 
However, teaching of Bhakha form (i.e. Sanskrit mixed Hindi) 
was not thought to be important, while the Company had 
accepted both the forms as separate languages, i.e. Bhakha 
and Hindustani of Hindi. 

Christian missionaries, voluntary organisations and others 
made efforts to implement this education system which was 
different from the traditional system. These efforts were first 
made in Tamil Nadu (then Madras Presidency) and thereafter 
in Bengal. Hindi speaking areas did not generally benefit from 
their effort although missionaries established their centres 
and schools in Agra (1813), Meerut (1815), Varanasi (1817), 
Azamagarh and Jaunpur (1831). In these schools, modern 
Indian languages were also due importance along with English, 
with local languages being used as the medium of instruction. 

The East India Company did not make any efforts to promote 
education to the natives till 1823, when support was provided 
for the establishment of Sanskrit colleges and madrasas and 
Centres of Indian Studies were opened at Culcutta, Agra and 
Delhi. In addition, effort was made for the publication of 
Sanskrit and Arabic books and translation of useful English 
books into these languages. These efforts were generally not 
welcomed. Raja Ram Mohan Roy in particular did not agree 
with the education policy of the Company; he wanted Western 


knowledge to be transmitted through English medium. There 
were differences as to the policy to be followed; some favoured 
support traditional studies while others wanted education 
through English medium. The conflict between what were 
known as Orientalists and Anglicists was resolved by 
Macaulay’s Minute of 1835. 

William Bentick, the then Viceroy of India, agreed with the 
recommendations of Macaulay. This decision tended to 
adversely affect the development of Hindi and other Indian 
languages since government financed support was earmarked 
for education through English. 


Period of Development (1855 -1900) 


In spite of the neglect by the British rulers of indigenous 
knowledge and languages and opposition of some classes, 
Hindi education continues to spread among the masses. So 
far systematic education of Hindi language for different classes 
from primary and secondary to college level, the need for Hindi 
teaching material and grammar was felt. However, till 1855, 
no other book except the Hindi *grammar' written by Priest 
Adam was available for grammar in Hindi. At this juncture, 
there was no other option for Indian scholars, but to start 
developing Hindi teaching materials and grammar, without 
any delay. 

It may be mentioned that in spite of the opposition from 
different quarters, some foreign scholars like Beams, Hornlay, 
etc., were involved in the study and teaching of Hindi and 
other Indian languages. According to their research findings 
Urdu was inseparable from Hindi. This, however, was not 
acceptable to the government and some others. The opposition 
reached its peak when even after strong opposition from the 
public, Urdu with Persian script was made the language of 
judiciary and major emphasis was given to the study of Urdu 
and English in schools, This led to a strong reaction among 
Hindi scholars who advocated a pure form of Hindi without a 
single word taken from any other language. This pure form of 
Hindi, called ‘High Hindi’ by the British and scholars like Raja 
Laxman Singh, not only advocated the deletion of foreign 
words but also of Tatsam words of Sanskrit from Hindi. 
On the other hand scholars like Raja Shivprasad Sitar-e- 
Hind supported a form of Hindi which included the 
words from both indigenous and foreign languages. This form 
of Hindi was called ‘Hindustani’. Thus three forms of Hindi 
came into being, High Hindi, Pure (Theth) Hindi and 
Hindustani. 

Hindi was neglected both in education and administration 
although it was the language of the common man. Because of 
this the neglect of the government could not destroy it. During 
this period a number of schools and colleges were established 
when English was the medium of study. In secondary schools, 
modern Indian languages were taught as optional subjects. 
As Urdu was used in government offices and courts, parents 
preferred to teach Urdu instead of Hindi to their children. 
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Period of Progress (1900-1950) 


During this period, Hindi was specified as a medium of 
instruction at primary level, as a compulsory subject at 
secondary level and as an optional subject at higher level of 
education. In the ‘Education Dispatch’, of 1854, it was 
suggested that in addition to English, Indian languages should 
also be used as the media of instruction at secondary stage. 
This recommendation was not fully implemented. Because of 
the dominance of Urdu for work in government offices and 
courts, parents preferred Urdu education rather than the study 
of Hindi for their children. The position of Hindi was more 
pathetic at colleges. Indian languages were being taught as 
optional subjects. Among them, the number of Hindi learning 
students was negligible as compared to those learning Urdu. 
In spite of the oppositions and continuous neglect by 
education departments, the study of Hindi became more and 
more popular during the period of progress. 

The first acceptable Hindi Grammar was published in 1921. 
Although before Kamtaa Prasad Guru, H.S. Kallog's Grammar 
written in English language had already been published in 
1876 but being based on English grammar, was not in 
accordance with the nature of Hindi. Guruji's grammar filled 
this big gap of Hindi language at that time when it was needed 
the most. This grammar related to Hindi education in the form 
of first language or mother tongue. 


Movement for the Propagation of Hindi in Southern India 


Hindi Prachar Andolan (Hindi Propagation Movement) has 
made maximum contribution to spreading of Hindi in southern 
India. Actually Hindi had commenced being used in the 
business centres, religious societies, groups of devotees and 
pilgrims even before the Mughal period. According to many 
historians of literature, prose writing in Hindi started in 
southern India earlier than in north India. In fact, propagation 
of Hindi took place here in a more natural manner due to many 
religious and political reasons in the twntieth century. Scholars 
and political leaders made efforts to popularise and extend the 
use of Hindi through carefully designed programmes was 
primarily inspired by national feelings the desirability of 
promoting emotional integration. 

By the end of nineteenth century, ‘Naagri Prachaarini Sabha’ 
of Kashi established in 1893 was the only institution engaged 
in propagating Hindi. In 1910 under its auspices, ‘Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan’ was established in Prayag (Allahabad). The 
vigorous efforts of the ‘Sammelan’ provided considerable 
support to propagate Hindi. In 1918 the eighth annual 
conference of the Sammelan was held under the chairmanship 
of Mahatma Gandhi in Indore. With inspiration of Gandhiji, a 
resolution to propagate Hindi in southern India was passed. 

In 1928, Gandhiji sent Swami Satya Dev for propagating 
Hindi in the south. In those days there was an absolute 
shortage of Hindi books for students of southern India. To fill 
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this gap, Swami Satya Dev wrote a book titled The First Book 
of Hindi, which became quite popular. Before this, the Hindi 
Swabodhini of Keshwan Nair in Tamil and English and Hindi 
Swabodhini of Hrishikesh Sharma in Telegu, Malayalam 
and Kannada had already been published. Pratap Narayan 
Vajpayee also wrote a book on grammar entitled Hindi Ka 
Heer wherein he described the rules of Hindi grammar in 
English. This was the first Hindi grammar book written for 
south Indians. 

During 1918 to 1927, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan coordinated 
the Hindi propagation movement in southern India. In 1927, 
‘Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha’ was registered as an 
independent organisation. In the same year Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) government also included Hindi as an optional subject 
for the first time in ‘C’ group in their curriculum. Later on in 
1938, it was made a compulsory subject for the I, II and III 
forms of high school. 

Thus, it could be assumed that formal teaching of Hindi as 
asecond language began with the setting up of Dakshin Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha in 1918. The curricula being implemented 
by ‘Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi and Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan in Prayag’, before 1918 could not be regarded as 
teaching of Hindi as a second language from a technical point 
of view. Second language is the language which is used with 
other languages in the same country and is utilised as an 
alternative medium. In the teaching of such a language, the 
translation and grammar method was adopted. Hindi was also 
taught by learning the rules of grammar by heart, dividing the 
words into various groups and using Sutra (formulae) through 
translation. But later on, with the advent of direct method of 
teaching, grammar-translation method was tended to be 
useless with direct method, which emphasises skills of 
listening, reading, speaking and writing. Teaching of Hindi as 
a second language has become quite easy. 

In 1936, in the Nagpur Conference of Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, a National Language Prachar Samiti, Wardha was 
constituted with the inspiration of Gandhiji for spreading Hindi 
innon-Hindi speaking states and foreign countries. The Samiti 
promoted propagation and expansion of Hindi with the theme 
of ‘Be an Indian and speak Hindi’. It now organised 
teaching of several courses at different levels like Rashtra 
Bhasha—Preliminary, Rashtra Bhasha—Pracharya, Rashtra 
Bhasha Kovid, Rashtra Bhasha Ratna, Rashtra Bhasha 
Acharya, etc. The Committee covers not only the North- 
Eastern states like Manipur, Nagaland, Mizoram, etc., but 
also runs several courses and their examination at 
undergraduate level and postgraduate level in foreign 
countries. There are several other voluntary organisations 
which promote Hindi education as a second language. 
Among them they include: Hindi Prachar Sabha, Hyderabad; 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad; Karnataka Hindi Prachar 


Samiti, Bangalore; Kerala Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Thiruvananthapuram, etc. 


Modern Era: The Period of Awakening 
(From 1950 till date) 


The major achievement during this period has been 
constitutional recognition of Hindi as an official language of 
India. All India Hindi Council was established to support the 
government in the development and propagation of Hindi. 
The programme it was decided to constitute a Central Hindi 
Education Committee with the aim of intensifying the effort to 
propagate Hindi in non-Hindi states and also to constitute 
separate regional education committees for non-Hindi states. 
On 14 August 1951 while replying to a question the then 
Education Minister Abul Kalam Azad said the government 
had several proposal to make Hindi useful as a national 
language within 15 years. Among others these include: (i) to 
prepare a vocabulary of technical and scientific terminology, 
which would also contain words for administration and social 
sciences and other useful words for different government 
departments; (ii) to open a Hindi school for teaching Hindi to 
the central government employees; (iii) to establish a rich 
library of Hindi books at the centre; and (iv) to constitute a 
Hindi education committee for the spread of Hindi among non- 
Hindi speaking persons and to encourage enrichment of Hindi 
literature. 

In 1955 a language commission was constituted with the 
objective of giving suggestions on the status of Hindi and its 
utility in various areas. The Commission held its first meeting 
on 15-16 July 1955 in Bombay (now Mumbai) in which a 
questionnaire was prepared and sent to all the institutions 
and renowned persons of the country. In response, the 
Commission received 1094 memoranda. On 31 J uly 1956 the 
Commission submitted its report to the President. After 
considerable discussion on various forms of the language 
problem of India, a few suggestions about Hindi education 
were presented to the President, these include: 


€ As approved by the Constitution, free compulsory 
primary education can be given in the national 
languages of the country. Regional languages of the 
States, therefore, should be given appropriate place. 
For inter-state relations, it would be practical to have 
only one language which can be Hindi since it is spoken 
and understood by a majority of the people. 

@ In all secondary schools Hindi should be taught 
compulsorily in such a way that by the time the 
students attains the age of 14 years they would have 
learned Hindi for at least 3-4 years. 

€ Teaching of English should for ‘knowledge enrichment 
language’ and not as ‘literary language’ and that too 
from secondary stage of education. 

* The Commission does not consider the need for 
compulsory teaching of other languages in Hindi 
speaking areas. However, it would be desirable to 


provide facilities for it since it will promote emotional 
integration of the country. 

e For postgraduate study, Hindi and English should 
both be provided. All universities should have such 
facilities so that students of Hindi medium may also 
join these courses. 

e The language for competitive examinations should be 
the same, as the one which is available in education. In 
All India level competitive examinations a paper of 
Hindi should be made compulsory. For non-Hindi 
candidates the paper should be of a lower level and 
passing this paper should be considered necessary. 


Although during the freedom struggle there had been a 
general consensus on the role and use of Hindi, some 
opposition to it grew in the course of time. A Committee on 
English Studies constituted under the chairmanship of 
Dr Kunzru suggested that changes that are incorporated for 
making Indian languages a media of instruction should be 
gradual. Even with Indian languages becoming media of 
instruction, teaching and learning of English should continue 
at university level for which purpose a sound foundation in 
English would have to be provided at secondary stage, so 
that students entering the universities have a sound knowledge 
of English. On the basis of these suggestions of the Committee, 
the Commission made the following recommendations: 


1. Teaching of English should start at the primary level 
and continue for 6 years at least. The teaching and 
learning of English for 7 years as was the case in 
Madras should be followed by other states. 

2. There should be no hurry to change the medium of 
instruction. In other words English should continue 
to be the medium of instruction. 

3. There is no conflict between teaching-learning of 
English and of regional languages or Hindi but the 
fact is that English teaching and learning would be 
helpful in the teaching and learning of mother tongues. 


In 1966, the Education Commission suggested that the 
medium of instruction in colleges and universities should 
remain English. It also recommended that English should 
remain the official and contact language of India and that an 
effort should be made to spread it on a large scale and that it 
should be made compulsory in school. The Commission made 
suggestions for the development of regional languages, and 
English. Hindi was neglected. Thus, Hindi may have been 
accepted in principle as the official language in the 
Constitution, but efforts are still going on that it should not 
be implemented. 

At present, teaching of Hindi as a second language is 
available in several institutions. While in the beginning NCERT 
prepared study materials for Hindi as mother tongue or first 
language it is now preparing material for Hindi as second 
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language also. The Council is involved in the education of 
Hindi as first and second language at all levels of school 
education. 

In 1961, the Central Institute of Hindi (Kendriya Hindi 
Sansthan) was established with the main objective of 
promoting Hindi education. The Institute also provides 
training to the teachers teaching Hindi as another language, 
carries out research in Hindi language and literature, and also 
undertakes comparative studies of Hindi and other Indian 
languages and literatures. It also develops new approaches 
to language teaching and prepares relevant teaching materials. 
The Institute also developed specific courses for the use of 
Hindi in offices, banks, journalism, etc. For officers and 
employees working in different fields, short-term or intensive 
courses have also been designed. For foreigners, the Institute 
is running special Hindi courses. It has also started post MA 
courses in Applied Hindi linguistics as well as for persons 
involved in Hindi language teaching and translation works. 
Refresher and orientation courses are also organised for 
teachers of other languages teaching in colleges and 
universities. Consultancy services are provided to other 
institutions and universities working in the field of language 
and linguistics. 

The Hindi Directorate of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, New Delhi has been given the 
responsibility of distance Hindi education in Hindi. The 
teaching materials of this directorate have brought a new vision 
in Hindi teaching. 

In several universities of India, there is teaching of Hindi at 
undergraduate and post-graduate levels. Mahatma Gandhi 
International Hindi University was established in 1997 to 
arrange for Hindi teaching as a foreign language. In the 
university, there are courses on Hindi language, Hindi 
literature, translation and interpretation as well as Indian 
culture. Hindi language courses are being run in about 125 
universities in the world outside India. Some universities use 
the latest methods of teaching whereas some are still using 
the traditional methods and materials. Hindi is being taught in 
both Hindi and non-Hindi speaking states at primary and 
secondary levels either as a compulsory or optional subject. 
In non-Hindi speaking teaching of Hindi starts from Class III 
in some states or Classes V or VI in other states. 

One of the main achievements of the present period is that 
several scholars of repute have written many research papers, 
books and research articles on Hindi language and grammar 
and related subjects. Thus, Hindi education in the real sense 
began during the early years of the nineteenth century. It 
continues to flourish in spite of many hurdles. Hindi has been 
enshrined in the Constitution as an official language. In several 
Hindi speaking states, it is available as a medium of instruction 
from school to university level, and is also taught as a subject. 
In the coming years Hindi teaching and learning will flourish 
partly due to efforts made by scholars, literary persons, 
government and non-government organisations. 
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HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Mridula 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Home science as a formal education is not so new as is generally 
thought of. Its origin can be traced to a period more than 100 
years ago, which was a peak period of social reforms. The 
contents in this education have passed through several forms 
with varying emphasis due to the external influences on our 
educational system and particularly on home science. 

Since ancient times the female education was entirely 
domestic and vocational. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
too, it was recommended by Indian Education Commission 
(1881) that the programmes for women’s education should be 
drawn up with special reference to the needs and requirements 
of home life and occupation of women. As a result of this, 
several educational programmes were specially designed to 
meet the needs of women. Home science education was one 
of the programmes designed for them. The beginning of home 
science education at school level was mainly due to three 
main factors. 


(i) The traditional homes and the task of home making 
had undergone tremendous change during the past 
years, mainly after the 1st and 2nd World Wars. 

Gi) The role of men and women under the new social and 
family structure had undergone change. The role of 
women changed from that of only home maker to an 
additional one of wage earner and community worker. 
The modern home was viewed as a product of various 
socio-economical as well as techno-scientific 
advances. Though it had become a socio-economically 
independent unit, it ceased to be a unit of production 
and self-reliance. It became a consumer unit, depending 
on production of household goods and supplies 
outside home. 


(ii 


The beginning of home science education can be traced in 
the establishment of the programme offering domestic science, 
house-craft and housewifery as subjects. 

The founder of the S.N.D.T. University, Maharishi Dhondo 
Keshav Karve, was in a way founder of introducing a course 
in home science, under the name of domestic science, in the 
education of women in the widow home or the Anath 
Balikasharam at Hingne, Poona which was started in 1908. 
The Hingne Ashram for widows stood as a symbol for liberating 
the unfortunate women from the shackles of social exploitation. 


The subject, domestic science, was designed to give skills for 
starting home scale industries for self-employment and thus 
for economic independence. Later, in the year 1910, the 
progressive ruling chief of the state of Baroda, Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao of Gaekwar, recognised the potential of this subject for its 
scientific application in the process of management of homes 
and institutions for their aesthetic, hygienic and planned 
maintenance. Two specialists, Needham and Strong, were 
invited to conduct classes in this subject for the managers of 
his palace, as well as the women in the town of Baroda. These 
two ladies were responsible for developing this subject as a 
formal course in high schools. The Maharaja also introduced 
abill in the University of Mumbai for introducing this subject 
at the BSc level in 1913 which unfortunately did not get passed 
then. The Western influence in our educational system was 
also reflected in designing the pattern of home science 
education. The Teacher Training Diploma courses with 
emphasis on skills in the physical management of home and 
family, generally of affluent groups, was patterned after the 
English system of education. 


TYPES OF HOME SCIENCE PROGRAMMES 


School Level 


Home science as an educational field is over 50 years old. It 
came into existence as a subject in the late nineteenth century. 
The real development of the field of home science is found to 
be after the 60s in this century. The Education Commission 
(1964-66) opined that home science should provide pupils 
with the ‘knowledge and skills in housekeeping work’. In the 
course of their home science studies they should be 
familiarised with the social arrangements in order: to share in 
the general domestic duties of the family and to be self-reliant 
at school and at home; to acquaint them with the principles of 
domestic economy; to give them the necessary knowledge 
and skill to carry out various forms of everyday domestic 
work and inculcate good taste and a constant desire and ability 
to keep the place tidy, clean and comfortable; to be familiar 
with the communal forms of public services such as commercial 
catering, the work of domestic service centres, etc.; and to 
familiarise them with modern labour-saving devices and raw 
materials like fabrics and food stuffs. 

There is, however, no uniform scheme of home science 
education in India. At school level there is no definite scheme 
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which has stayed long enough to make an impact on its 
clientele. 

In the recent years home science as an educational discipline 
has gained considerable importance. It has been included in 
all forms of education, namely, the formal, non-formal and 
informal education. It is also included at various levels of 
education under various programmes for example at school 
level it is included under vocational as well as technical 
education programme. 

Now, since over 30 years home science is being offered at 
the high school level. In many states of India it is offered as an 
additional stream at higher secondary education level. It is 
also one of the many courses offered under multipurpose, 
technical and vocational programme at school level. 


Home Science Under Multipurpose Programme at School 
Level 


In 1954, Secondary School Commission report pointed out 
that the then existing system of education was too academic 
and artificial. It called for education providing for opportunities 
for development of self as an individual as well as a worthy 
component of society. The Commission recommended that if 
education is to provide and satisfy the needs of adolescence 
it needs to offer education which provides opportunity to 
meet the needs and interests of the pupils. The multipurpose 
programme of education aimed at providing to each individual 
an opportunity to utilise and develop natural tendencies 
through special elective chosen by them in the schools. The 
diversified curriculum under the programme offered seven 
alternatives, namely (i) humanities, (ii) sciences, (iii) technical 
subjects, (iv) commercial subjects, (v) agricultural subjects, 
(vi) fine arts and (vii) home science. Along with one of these, 
the pupils were expected to learn language, general sciences, 
social studies and crafts. 


Home Science in Technical Schools 


The main aim of starting technical courses at the high school 
level was to impart practical knowledge in different subject 
matter fields. Home science is not taught as a composite subject 
under this scheme. What is included is an experience in related 
fields which have a concern for home like tailoring, dress 
designing, fancy cookery, bakery, food preservation and 
handicraft. Home science in technical school is still not viewed 
beyond cooking and stitching. A lot more needs to be included 
like interior decoration, furniture designing, production of 
furnishing as well as training in architectural assistance and 
household equipment designing in order to get coveted 
position for home science under this programme. It should 
aim at producing technical hands with orientation to education 
for better home living. It calls for more research, innovation 
and creation on the part of planners of the programme of 
technical education in home science. 


Home Science Under Vocational Education 


The idea of vocationalising home science is not new. As early 
as in 1966, the Home Science Association of India emphasised 
the need for this field for job opportunities. This is also 
indicated through the objectives stated in its constitution, 
namely: preparing for greatest of all professions, i.e. home 
maker, wife and mother; preparing for career; training students 
for higher education; and training students for leadership in 
home science programmes. 

With the revision of educational system in general and 
introduction of 10+2 system in particular home science was 
offered as one of the three streams of education of +2 level in 
schools. 

Up to Standard VIII home science-related activities are 
offered in the form of work education in line with the content 
offered in technical schools. It was earlier offered under 
Socially Useful Productive Work Experience (SUPWE) and 
was more motor-skill oriented. At this level home science 
subject is offered as house-craft, Grihavigyan, Tailoring and 
Embroidery and Grihajivan Vidya. At the level of classes IX 
and X, several short duration modules from home science are 
available under the prevocational education. Two-year courses 
in home science are available for students of classes XI and 
XII in the vocational stream. 


University Level 


Prior to 1947, the courses in home science were either offered 
as a part of general education in liberal arts, or as vocational 
training for teacher preparation. In 1950 and 1952, respectively, 
home science was introduced as a degree course at the 
university level and as a post-matric course in the National 
Extension Service. There were, therefore, the following varying 
programmes with varying foci: 


1. Degree courses at the undergraduate and postgraduate 
level in science colleges; 

2. Degree/Diploma/Certificate courses at agricultural 
colleges and extension centres; 

3. Diploma/Certificate course, usually vocationally biased 
in preparing teachers and home makers; 

4. Elective course in arts colleges in general education. 


In 1950, home science was upgraded to the university level 
and was given the academic sophistication. 

The Baroda University was the first university in India to 
establish a faculty in home science in 1950. The university 
degree courses were patterned after the home economics 
education in the American universities. Much more 
consolidation of Americanism in home science education in 
the country resulted with the UT/India Team operating in India 
from 1955-62, and also with the Ford Foundation Team working 
on developing the home science faculty in Baroda in the years 


1960-68. The UT/India Team of American experts, and 
Governments of India and the USA contract deserve the credit 
for the expansion and development of this education in the 
universities of India on an all-India basis. The contribution of 
the UT/India Team has been great and significant. 

By the year 1975, there were twenty universities offering 
home science at the undergraduate level and many of them 
conducted post-graduate courses leading up to PhD degree. 
However, this education as was the case with the education in 
other disciplines, still remained a privilege of the affluent 
section of our society. 


OBJECTIVES OF HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION 


In 1952, a committee of the home science association of India 
developed and advocated as a model a set of objectives for 
home science in higher education which were reaffirmed at a 
workshop of home scientists at Bangalore in 1959. 
Subsequently, a meeting of home scientists in Delhi in 1960 
deliberated on the objectives of the post-graduate programme 
and recommended the same. The objectives of the 
undergraduate and post-graduate home science courses can 
be summarised as: to help the students develop an integrated 
personality as an effective family member and to create an 
interest in continued educational growth, and a sense of 
responsible citizenship; to develop an understanding of 
aesthetic, psychological, social, physical and economic 
aspects of home and to be qualified for a professional career; 
and to develop professional specialisation through post- 
graduate education. 

Thus, the BSc degree course is expected to be a broad- 
based functional programme to develop personal qualities of 
the student as a member of a family unit and society. The 
post-graduate programme is expected to develop professional 
competency through specialisation in one of the areas of home 
science, 


DEFINITION OF THE HOME SCIENCE PROGRAMME 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Another situation that should direct our attention is that no 
Stated agreement exists on whether a comprehensive definition 
of home science has been evolved, which would indicate the 
objectives, the character and the scope of this education. A 
comparison of this situation, with the type of home science 
education prevalent in other countries, shows a similar lacunae. 

It is revealed that even the terminology used for home 
science in different countries differs as follows: 


‘Home Economics’ in the USA, the Philippines, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland; ‘Home Making’ in Japan; ‘Domestic 
Economy’ in the UK; and ‘Home Science’ in India and New 
Zealand. 
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Consequently, the objectives of home science programmes 
in these countries also differ as illustrated by a few examples 
below: 


€ The Netherlands Council of Household Arts—To 
encourage efficient domestic economy as a matter of 
national interests, and to represent and safeguard 
consumers and household interests before 
governmental and scientific institutions, trade and 
industry. 

e Family Institute of Quebec, Canada—Spiritual, 
Intellectual and technical formation of girls, and 
training of home economics and family education 
teachers .... 

€ The International Federation of Home Economics, 
where the definitions of the field of work by the English 
and the French were found to be quite parallel. 

@ The exact and reasoned knowledge of all problems 
relative to the home—research and dissemination of 
research concerned with food, clothing, shelter, health 
and human relationships and management of 
resources. 

€ University Education in Home Science—University of 
New Zealand. 


To provide a thoroughly scientific education for women in 
subjects concerning the management of the home. In the 
degree courses, greater emphasis is placed on the science 
subjects, whereas the diploma course has been designed to 
provide a thorough training in all aspects of home science 
with sufficient background to enable students to understand 
the underlying principles. 


e Home Economics in Belgium 
Home economics teaching will form an integral part of 
women vocational education, besides general 
culture, ... (drawing from the latter) the specific varieties 
of family culture . . . . To inculcate a family spirit 
becoming qualified for family education; hygienic, 
rearing of children, children's education and 
housekeeping . . . . 

e Home Economics Education in Japan 
One of the major objectives of home making education 
is to train each individual to become a good member of 
the family and a good home maker . . . . Also from a 
course that dealt chiefly with the development of skills 
with slight reference to family life, Japan come to an 
adaptation of a curriculum in home making which centre 
about the home while not totally eliminating skills from 
the programme... . 

e American Home Economics Association Committee on 
Philosophy and objectives. 
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Home economics is the field of knowledge and service 
primarily concerned with strengthening family life through 
educating the individual for family living; improving the 
services and goods used by families; for conducting research 
to discover the changing needs of individuals and families 
and the means of satisfying these needs; furthering 
community, national and world conditions favourable for 
family living. 

SCOPE OF HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Home science by general popularity is identified with education 
in home making, and a majority of parents select this course 
for their daughters as a preparation for marriage and home 
making. A pertinent question that may be asked is whether 
home science education at the university level is an essential 
requirement for marriage and home making. The answer is 
‘No’. It is not fair to expect education in home science to turn 
out an expert home maker. We might expect medical education 
to turn out a doctor who himself practices better health 
measure, so also we might expect a home scientist to practise 
better home making methods in her daily living. 

Orientation for making necessary adjustments between the 
old practices and traditions and the new, as to what could be 
retained from the old, and how it could be linked up with the 
new are crucial points of concern in home science education 
ina given cultural milieu. 

Development of an attitude towards the utilisation of 
knowledge in a situation, where it is most needed, is of primary 
importance in home science. 


There is, therefore, a felt need that in its objectives, a ` 


programme of home science should be geared to the pulse of 
the national economy. The need for efficient utilisation of 
scarce resources, to the optimum degree, to improvise methods 
and materials, to substitute inexpensive items for expensive 
and yet attempt to obtain a similar measure of satisfaction is 
necessary. Home science should also provide experience to 
have the ability to innovate, for instance, a cooker make from 
a kerosene tin, if a prestige cooker is out of the reach of the 
average household. Home science also should provide for 
knowledge and skills for increased production and 
supplementation of income when necessary. This implies 
proficiency in such subsidiary occupations as poultry rearing, 
horticulture, small-scale cottage industries and the life. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY AND HOME 
SCIENCE 


Home science with its multifaceted approach to the study of 
the satisfaction of family and community has to be sensitive 
to the process of social change and meaningfully tailor its 
programmes. With intellectual and creative planning of this 
programme, this education could be a powerful instrument for 
initiating economic, social and political changes in a nation, 


and also help develop the skills to bridge the cultural gap in 
our modern society. 

The Education Commission (1964—66) while stressing the 
need for a revolutionary change in the present day education 
has emphasised the direct relation of education to productivity 
in general and education in agriculture in particular. In this 
context, an important quotation from the Commission's report 
is most applicable to home science and this is: 


No reform is more important or urgent than to transform 
education and relate it to the life needs and aspirations of 
people for the realisation of our national goals. 


Another directive of the Education Commission that related 
to Home Science Education is that ‘improvement of scientific 
and technological education and research should have special 
emphasis on agricultural and allied sciences'. The 
Commission's recommendations of Work Experience as an 
integral part of school and college curriculum is not an entirely 
new idea. In its depth, it echoes Gandhiji's idea of craft or 
meaningful work as the medium of education. In initiating 
‘education through craft’, Gandhiji has envisaged the inclusion 
of values such as respect of work, dignity of labour, and a 
classless and casteless society. This concept of work 
experience could be very logically integrated in the field of 
home science. The Pant Nagar Agricultural University has a 
six credit course in ‘Food Production’, with a dual objective to 
provide for students practical experience in agriculture and 
also an opportunity for students to earn while learning. The 
entire operations are managed by the students. Models of 
such experiments in education are very significant in 
developing work habits and respect for labour. Home science 
offers numerous avenues to introduce courses on these lines. 
For example, a few courses at the undergraduate level, like 
‘production of snacks’ or ‘production of soft toys’ in clothing 
and textiles and child development, production of simple and 
inexpensive accessories in home management, could give the 
training and skills for production work would create a habit of 
work and also provide opportunities for earning money—a 
value for economic independence. 

Innovative courses should stimulate the potentiality of the 
students and sensitise them to the country’s needs, and also 
that the colleges should be involved with the communities 
around them. The introduction of such innovations, called 
*Micro-initiatives', would have a far-reaching effect for the 
development of our country. 


HOME SCIENCE COURSE CONTENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


Education in Home Science has grown appreciably at the 
school, college and university levels during the past two 
decades. Several universities are offering a BSc degree and 
post-graduate programmes in home science. A number of 


institutions are offering teachers training degrees for home 
science graduates. 

Home science is a systematised body of knowledge which 
comprises studies of the various aspects—the physical, 
emotional, economic and social aspects of home and family 
living. This field of studies, therefore, is a synthesis of physical, 
biological and social sciences and includes subjects such as 
physics, chemistry, organic chemistry, botany, zoology, 
psychology, economics, sociology, foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, child development, home management 
and arts. At the undergraduate level, the curriculum content 
is broad-based and covers varying combinations of all the 
subjects subsumed under this area. At the post-graduate level, 
specialisation in any one of the home science areas, viz., 
(1) foods and nutrition, (2) child development and family 
relations, (3) home management, (4) clothing and textiles, 
(5) home science education and extension, is offered. The content 
of study at post-graduate level of necessity, is inter-disciplinary. 

Foods and Nutrition draws its curriculum mainly from 
chemistry, biochemistry, economics, sociology and 
psychology; 

Child Development and Family Relations draws its 
curriculum primarily from social sciences such as child 
psychology, sociology, anthropology and economics, for 
studying the social structure of the family, the economic 
management of the family finance and value system of child- 
rearing practices in the different culture groups; 

Home Management is primarily based on the disciplines of 
physics, economics, mathematics, architecture and sociology; 

Clothing and Textiles builds its curriculum mainly from 
chemistry, economics, sociology, psychology, economics, and 
arts; 

Home Science Education and Extension is closely related 
to educational psychology and methods of teaching home 
science subjects. Essentially, therefore, home science 
education and extension constructs its foundation on 
philosophy, educational psychology, sociology, cultural 
anthropology and methods of communication. 


STATUS OF HOME SCIENCE 


Status refers to existing condition. Analysis of existing 
condition of home science as an academic discipline can be 
done from the point of view of: 


@ Educational programme 

€ Contribution to National Development Programme 
€ Vocational contribution and 

€ Research. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES IN HOME SCIENCE 


These can be categorised as formal and non-formal 
programmes of education in home science. 
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Home Science in Formal Educational Programmes 


As seen earlier, home science has been an integral part of 
formal educational programmes. In that, it is being offered 
under SUPWE at Secondary School level. It is one of the 
major educational streams under vocational education 
programme at higher secondary school level. 

It is offered as composite subject as well as in the form of 
specialisation in the five areas, namely clothing and textile, 
child development and family relation, foods and nutrition, 
at undergraduate as well as postgraduate levels in the colleges 
as well as university departments of home science. lt is offered 
not only in traditional universities but through agricultural 
universities, rural universities, deem university as well as in 
women's universities as well. 

One can get post-SSC certificate or a diploma in home 
science and also postgraduate diploma in special areas of 
home science. Besides bachelor's and master's degrees, one 
can get PhD degrees in all areas of home science today. It is 
also offered at the teacher training colleges. 


Home Science in Non-formal Educational Programmes 


Under these programmes home science plays a significant 
role through adult education including functional and legal 
literacy. Through adult education classes home science offers 
courses in food preservation and processing, cookery, bakery, 
new recipes, low-cost nutritive recipes as well as nutrition 
education. It offers courses in interior decoration, flower 
arrangement, clothing construction and handicrafts, including 
dyeing, printing, weaving, knitting—crocheting, embroidery 
and fancy work which lead to income generation, self- 
employment and supplementing of family income when and 
wherever needed. 

Home science under continuing education programme 
helps old home science graduates to update their 
knowledge in order to seek employment or achieve personal 
growth. 

Under extension education, home science has played an 
integral role. It was included as an integral part of extension 
education programme in 1954 and continued till over a decade. 
Even today under the State Department of Agriculture as 
well as agricultural universities, it is thriving under various 
training programmes and has important status in several 
training centres since extension not only refers to training of 
personnel at centres but goes further into promotion of 
appropriate science and technology through its *Lab to 
Land' programme. Home science becomes a significant field 
of study to transfer science and technology to women at field 
level through short-term (ranging from one day to one week) 


programmes for women. 
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Home Science in National Development 


Home science has contributed to national development 
through various developmental and welfare schemes floated 
by government through the Five-Year Plans from time to time. 
These various programmes begin with community development 
programme launched in 1952 where two village-level workers 
per block of 100 villages were trained in 47 home science wing 
and employed in various developmental blocks for 
development and welfare of children. This programme was 
continued for over a decade and Gramsevikas (the female 
village-level workers) worked as change agents in the field of 
home making education. 

With more specific area development approach various 
specific programmes related to various specialisation areas of 
home science were launched. Main amongst them were the 
nutrition and health-oriented programmes. 


Applied Nutrition Programme (ANP) 


This programme was launched in 1959 to improve diets of 
vulnerable groups of the society through education, self-help, 
increased production and improved communication. This 
programme was supported by UNICEF which provided 
equipment and supplied which were not available in the 
country and were required for implementation of project. It 
also gave assistance in terms of stipend for trainees. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation (FOA) and World 
Health Organisation (WHO) provided technical assistance. 
The plan of operation included increased production of 
(i) protective foods by intensive cultivation of legumes, 
improvement in agricultural practices, production of seasonal 
fruits through community, school and kitchen gardens, 
increased milk production with supply of good food grains 
grazing and feed, increased poultry production as well as 
piciculture improvement for promoting inland fisheries for 
those consuming it. Use of some of the protective foods 
produced for feeding vulnerable groups, like pregnant and 
lactating mothers and preschool as well as school going 
children, and providing for nutrition education, training and 
demonstration at various levels such as village, block and 
district levels. 

Home science colleges provided venue for training of 
personnel already in service. They also trained their graduates 
to occupy special position to enrich the programme promotion. 
They conducted field level and laboratory experiments to assess 
the needs of the people and provide enriched food items. 

Besides this programme, various other nutrition and health- 
related programmes were launched in which home science 
institutes and home scientists played significant roles as 
trainees, executioners and experts. These programmes were: 


(a) Expanded Aid to Nutrition Programme (ENP), which 
was launched with the help of UNICEF and FAO in 


specific areas like Orissa. This programme aimed at 
promoting rich foods both from vegetarian protein and 
non-vegetarian sources through trained workers and 
mahila samiti and among pregnant and nursing women 
and children below 5 years of age. Like in ANP, in this 
programme too home science colleges offering 
excellent courses in nutrition, rural home economics 
and child development were involved. Home science 
association was requested to keep files of suitably 
qualified people and act as professional guidance 
bureau. 

(b) Vitamin A Prophylaxis Programme was started in 1969 
to prevent, reduce and finally eradicate blindness and 
other eye ailments. This programme was accepted by 
90 per cent beneficiaries of the community and offered 
excellent opportunity to nutritionists and extension 
graduates for participation. 

(c) Anaemia Prophylaxis Programme too was started in 
1969 to prevent, reduce and eradicate nutritional 
anaemia. 
Special/Supplementary Nutrition Programme too was 
launched in 1969. It catered to the needs of the most 
vulnerable and disadvantaged groups in the country, 
namely the infant, the toddler, the preschoolers, the 
pregnant and lactating women in tribal, slum and 
impoverished rural areas. 

Food for Work Programme (FFW): This was started in 

1974, now called as National Rural Employment 

Programme (NREP), distributes food grains as part of 

wage to labourers (usually the landless labourers and 

marginal farmers) working in NREP projects. The aim 
of this programme is to bring about some measure of 
nutritional improvement in the worker families by 
making available to them part of their wages in the 
form of staples. Though the programme is not 
specifically for women, women labourers are covered 
under this programme. This programme operates only 
during 2% to 4 months of non-agricultural season 
hence employability of home scientists is negligible. 

However, in the Social Input Programme (SIP) for area 

development for which faculty of home science at M.S. 

University, Baroda was involved as one of the nine 

organisations by UNICEF and Government of India, 

this programme too was involved. 
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Integrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) 


This scheme was started in 1974 with the objectives to prevent, 
reduce and eradicate morbidity and malnutrition among the 
vulnerable mother and child population. It further aimed at 
laying the foundation for more balanced psychological, 
emotional and social development of a child. 

The implementing agencies involved are Department of 
Social Welfare of Ministry of Human Resource Development 


in coordination with Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
Ministry of Housing (for providing drinking water supply) 
and various voluntary agencies working in the sphere of 
women and child welfare. 

The ICDS is the only national programme which has an 
inbuilt nutrition, health education component in it. Thus three 
departments of home science, namely the child development, 
foods and nutrition as well as home science education and 
extension, are involved in this programme. 

Graduates from all the three departments can work as child 
development project officers as well as supervisors. Child 
development department is involved in training Balsevikas 
and Anganwadi workers. 

All the three departments are also involved in the 
development of educational kits as well as monitoring and 
evaluation of the scheme. 


The Mid Day-Meal Programme (MDM) 


This programme was started in 1980 with the objective to 
supplement the diet of children who very often came to school 
with an empty stomach. It further aimed at encouraging regular 
class attendance, minimising dropout rates and improving 
academic performance. 

Recently a new objective of studying and improving 
anthropometric nutritional status of school children was 
added. It is here that home scientists participated in evolving 
easy method for recording this status and also training teachers 
in doing so. 


Income Generating and Development Programmes 


(i) Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP): 
In the Sixth Five-Year Plan IRDP was introduced with 
an aim at elevating the poverty and rising the economic 
level of the families living below poverty line. The 
programme provided venues for income generating, 
access to credits as well as other inputs for assisting 
the economically weaker section for attaining 
economic viability on sustained basis. 

(ii) Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 

(DWACRA): This programme was started in 1984 and 
is running under IRDP. The main aim of this programme 
is to improve the status of underprivileged women. It 
hopes to raise the level of gainfully employed women 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent by 1990. 
It proposes to promote training of women in income- 
generating activities a concurrent market of their products, 
easy loan accessibility to women and creating support 
system through créches and day-care centres, special 
working areas where a number of women can work, 
availability of low-cost technologies to reduce household 
drudgery and providing education to women to utilise 
the services of IRDP maximally. 
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Though this programme at present is restricted to fifty- 
one backward districts only, over a period it will soon 
be spread over the entire country. 
There is a lot of potential for all areas of specialisation 
in home science to contribute to this programme as 
the main clientele for both is woman and her child and 
the main aim is to raise the standard of living by utilising 
improved technologies and scientific innovations. 
(iii) Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment 
(TRYSEM): The national TRYSEM programme was 
launched in August 1979. The main objective of this 
programme is to equip rural youth with necessary skills 
and techniques to enable them to take vocations or 
self-employment. TRYSEM too is an integral part of 
IRDP. It covers both sexes in productive age group of 
18-35 years. It provides for training for self- 
employment in both traditional and non-traditional 
vocational skills starting from household food 
processing and preservation to large-scale food 
technology and food processing involving canning, 
bottling and the like. It does not restrict itself to food- 
related activities but also expands in the field of 
clothing, textiles, cottage and village industries. Thus, 
this programme provides a lot of scope for home 
scientists in both training in various skills as well as 
project formation, execution, monitoring, supervision 
and evaluation. 


THE NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY MISSION (NTM) 


The NTM was launched in February 1986. The three initial 
and main ones were related to housing, drinking water and 
literacy. The additional one’s included energy and oilseed 
management. Though the home scientists can participate in 
the promotion of most of these, those which are directly related 
are housing, energy and drinking water management. 


VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Home science has vocational potentials which is many faceted. 
In the vocations in which home scientists can enter range 
from the most traditional ones like those of teachers to the 
most modern ones generating self-employment as fast food 
centres and boutiques. 

Besides the seven classified vocations of teacher, 
researcher, extension and social welfare worker and those in 
communication, institutional management, business and 
industrial houses as well as self- employment, a lot more venues 
need to be exploited. At present, however, there is a need for 
identifying areas of vocational potential development through 
education and training among home scientists. 

More serious thought needs to be given by the home 
scientists, the individuals and association working for 
betterment of this field to achieve better vocational status in 
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the world of work in both the organised and unorganised 
sectors. A lot needs to be done to get this field ‘recognised’ 
in the various competitive examinations held at national level 
for which the recruitment is done at central and state levels. 

The private sector which has a lot of employability needs 
to be exploited. It needs to be informed about vocational 
potentials of home scientists and a dialogue needs to be 
started. 

There is a need for home scientists to start working with 
State Bureaus for Vocational Development and Guidance. The 
national bodies as well as private agencies promoting 
vocational guidance and counselling too need to be tapped. 
The Home Science Association of India and its state chapters 
as well as alumni associations need to promote vocational 
information. This is basic for furnishing information about the 
vocational involvement of alumni to the national and 
international funding agency. 


RESEARCH IN HOME SCIENCE 


Research in the areas of home science has been mainly 
undertaken by the postgraduate students. In addition, the 
institutions offering post-graduate studies are conducting 
departmental research in the field of food and nutrition, child 
development and rural community extension. Studies include 
vital problems of family and community living, such as: 
nutritional status of vulnerable groups and measures for 
improvement; investigation into the development of substitute 
foods and popularisation for their acceptance; study of rural 


community living and measures for improvement in standards; 
and analysis of nutritive values of newly developed 
agricultural products. 

As is evident from the research studies undertaken, home 
science has the potentiality to make a vital contribution to the 
programme of national development of the country. Job 
opportunities for home scientists are continually increasing. 
Home scientists, at present, are employed as teachers in 
schools, colleges and universities; dieticians in hospitals; 
consultants and field workers in National Extension and 
Community Development Organisations; research workers in 
the ICMR, ICAR, IARI, CFTRI and other similar research 
institutions; advisers in household commodity manufacturing 
concerns, ICCW and CSWB, etc. 

Home science is a synthesis of social and natural sciences, 
and hence lends itself logically to adaptation in inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. Socially significant research could 
and should be encouraged in different areas of home science. 
For instance, research in the area of physical and cognitive 
development of child could be taken in collaboration with 
social and medical sciences. Research in several areas of 
nutrition and health would be very significant if integrated 
with research in agricultural sciences. Studies and research in 
planned parenthood and family planning calls for collaboration 
with medical doctors and social scientists. Similarly, studies 
on management of time, energy and implements used in the 
several homes and on farms open up an avenue for much- 
needed research and should have the collaboration of 
Engineers, Physicists and Home Scientists. 
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HOMI BHABHA CENTRE FOR SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Arvind Kumar 


INTRODUCTION 


Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education (HBCSE) is a 
national Centre of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) under its School of Natural Sciences. It started in 1974 
as a unit of TIFR under grants-in-aid from the Sir Dorabjee 
Tata Trust. Since 1981, the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) 
has supported it as part of TIFR. In 1992, HBCSE moved from 
atemporary location in a Municipal School of Central Mumbai 
to its present independent campus located near 
Anushaktinagar, Mumbai. 

The broad goals of the Centre are to promote equity and 
excellence in science and mathematics education from primary 
to introductory college levels, and encourage the growth of 
scientific literacy in the country. To these ends it carries out a 
wide spectrum of interrelated activities. 

A quarter of a century after its inception, HBCSE has 
emerged as the premier institution in the country devoted to 
research and development in science and mathematics 
education and popularisation. It is India’s nodal centre for 
Science Olympiad programmes. 


ACTIVITY PROFILE 


The diverse activities of the Centre can be viewed under three 
broad heads: (a) Orientation, Enrichment and Science 
Popularisation, (b) Research and Development, and 
(c) Olympiads and Related Activities. 


ORIENTATION, ENRICHMENT AND SCIENCE 
POPULARISATION 


Field Work and Intervention Programmes 
Education of First Generation Learners 


The Centre has carried out a series of projects in rural, semi- 
urban and urban areas of the country to understand the 
problems of first generation learners, that is, students with no 
background of education at home. These socio-economically 
disadvantaged children constitute the majority of the school- 
going population in India. For them the large gap between 
school and home leads to alienation and dropout. 

The projects involve orientation of teachers, classroom 
observation and, in some cases, direct contact with students. 


The remedial techniques employed in these projects focus on 
active learning of science (through experiments, student 
projects, problem-solving and questioning), language 
simplification (of textbooks and classroom discourse), and 
effective inputs aimed at boosting students’ self-image and 
confidence. Since mathematics is a major cause of failure 
among students, the Centre has stressed on investigating 
students’ hurdles in the subject and identifying activities in 
daily life that aid in improving cognition of mathematics and 
making it more interesting. The various efforts undertaken 
have been found to effect dramatic improvement in the 
performance of pupils in pilot scale projects. They lead to 
better teacher-pupil interaction and narrow the difference 
between the privileged and the underprivileged. The efforts, 
however, are less marked in large scale projects. 

Through its grass-roots programmes the Centre has 
evolved a laboratory kit based on readily available materials 
for performing a range of experiments at primary and middle 
school levels. An activity-based mathematics laboratory 
including educative games and puzzles has been developed. 
The low-cost kits were distributed to about 100 primary schools 
in the earthquake affected areas of Latur and Osmanabad 
districts and the teachers were trained in using them. The kit 
is central to HBCSE's science education programmes up to 
middle school level. 

In its early years, the Centre developed a minimum science 
programme for the large majority of school-age children in 
India who remained out of the reach of formal school. A 
number of simple folders were developed on practical and 
relevant knowledge useful to neo-literates. Non-formal 
education is, however, no longer a thrust area of the Centre. 


Multiple Tier Orientation Programmes 


The pedagogic insights obtained from the Centre's pilot 
programmes are used to impact the education system on a 
larger scale through multiple tier programmes incollaboration 
with various agencies. Typically in a three-tier programme, 
the Centre holds orientation programmes for key resource 
persons in a project area, who in turn conduct orientation 
programmes for the school teachers in the area. This model 
enables the Centre to expand its outreach to a large number of 
pupils in the project area. 

A number of such long-term projects of the Centre have 
been carried out in different parts of the country. Important 
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among these are the programmes conducted in Solapur and in 
the Dahanu, Ramtek and Surgana talukas of Maharashtra 
state. The Tribal Ashram School project completed recently 
was conducted over 5 years and covered 140 secondary 
schools in 9 districts. The project is likely to continue in future. 


Collaboration with Atomic Energy Education Society and 
Other Agencies 


HBCSE is the country’s leading Centre for teacher orientation 
in science and mathematics from primary to introductory 
college levels. The Centre has a comprehensive collaborative 
programme with the Atomic Energy Education Society (AEES), 
which runs schools at different project sites of DAE 
throughout the country. The programme includes teacher 
orientation, students’ talent nurture and award of fellowships 
to selected teachers for working at the Centre. The Centre 
also provides expert help in DAE community development 
programmes in which talented students from neighbourhood 
communities of DAE project sites are selected and absorbed 
in the AEES school system. 

Collaborative programmes on similar lines are held with 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the Agastya International 
(Bangalore), Yusuf Meheraully Centre (Rajapur), Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar Technological University (Lonere) and several other 
agencies. HBCSE has conducted programmes for teacher 
educators sponsored by the National Council for Teacher 
Education (NCTE). It has ongoing programmes of periodic 
workshops and orientation with Nehru Centre and Bombay 
Association for Science Education in Mumbai. 

A multi-tier programme has been launched with the 
Brihanmumbai Municipal Corporation school system, an 
extensive urban school network catering mainly to the 
underprivileged children of Mumbai. 


Science Popularisation 


The Centre has developed a variety of materials (books, 
portable laboratory and exhibitions) aimed at disseminating 
science among the masses. Its staff contribute regularly to 
radio and TV programmes, and science magazines. Articles 
on science and education by staff members have featured in 
the columns of leading national and regional newspapers. 

In its early years HBCSE contributed to the Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) of the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO). It runs a science question- 
answer feature in a children’s monthly magazine Kishore 
published by the Maharashtra State Textbook Bureau. 


Portable Laboratory 


The Centre’s mobile laboratory christened ‘Yes, you can do 
it!’ consists of about 100 activities and experiments illustrating 
the principles of science and mathematics at school level. 


It empowers children to learn science and mathematics in 
engaging and entertaining ways. 


Health and Nutrition 


Promoting awareness about health, nutrition and diseases is 
an important aspect of the Centre’s science popularisation 
efforts. It is also an integral part of the Centre’s teacher- 
orientation programmes. 


Exhibition on History of Science 


A major dimension of HBCSE’s science popularisation drive 
is to inculcate a developmental and human view of science 
among students, teachers and lay public. A comprehensive 
mobile exhibition, called ‘Science: A Human Saga’, has been 
developed for the purpose, covering science from pre-history 
to the twentieth century. 


Science for Sustainable Development 


Exhibition panels, titled Science and Technology for 
Sustainable Living, and A Planet Alive, sensitise visitors to 
the complex issues of human survival and the possible misuse 
of science and technology. 


Gender and Science 


Gender equity is the hallmark of HBCSE’s educational and 
science popularisation programmes. Gender and Science is a 
unique exhibition, which critiques gender stereotyping in 
science and highlights the role of women in scientific progress. 

The Centre’s portable laboratory and exhibitions are 
displayed in different parts of the country and at the venue of 
the Indian Science Congress (since 1998), attracting thousands 
of visitors at every location. A large number of students and 
teachers visit the Centre especially during the National Science 
Day celebrations. 

HBCSE received the National Council for Science & 
Technology Communication National Award for the year 1999, 
for best effort in science popularisation among children. It 
was felicitated in 1977, by the Marathi Vidyan Parishad, for its 
work on first generation learners. 


Research and Development 


Research 


All of HBCSE’s programmes are informed by contemporary 
scholarship in cognitive, social, historical and philosophical 
aspects of science and education. The Centre’s research work 
encompasses cognitive and pedagogic studies, attitudinal 
studies and gender issues. Much of this research feeds into 
the development of pedagogy for underperforming students. 


Some particular areas of research interests at the Centre 
are: language and science, knowledge frameworks of children 
and their alternative conceptions in specific topics of physics, 
chemistry and biology, career aspirations of underprivileged 
students, mathematical modelling of educational processes, 
instructional strategies in physics laboratory experiments, 
metacognitive evaluation of scientific knowledge base, etc. 


Cognitive and Pedagogic Studies 


Any effective pedagogy of a scientific discipline must take 
into account students’ alternative conceptions in particular 
topics of that discipline. Cognitive research at HBCSE has 
focussed on several content areas of physics, chemistry and 
biology. For example, students’ symbolic representations in 
chemistry reveal important hurdles regarding the meaning of 
coefficients and numerical subscripts in chemical equations. 
In regard to biological evolution, their conceptions reveal 
Lamarckian instead of Darwinian views. Substantial research 
has been carried out at the Centre on students’ alternative 
conceptions on optics, electricity, motion and Newtonian 
relativity. The comprehensive study on Newtonian Relativity 
included notions such as inertial and non-inertial frames of 
reference, transformation of velocity, acceleration, force, 
energy, etc., between different frames and related topics. 

An important research project of the Centre aimed to study 
tribal and urban children’s ideas on plants, living and non- 
living, and the role of experiments in science. Children’s 
conceptions were found to have interesting animistic aspects 
(Rice seeds are living when on the plant, non-living when 
taken off it and living again when planted in the soil). 

The mathematics education research aims to identify 
hurdles and common errors in school mathematics, and the 
cognitive and effective means to overcome them. It has been 
found that visual stereotypes underlie many of students’ 
difficulties in geometry. In algebra, students’ errors are found 
several consistent underlying but wrong algorithms. 

In another series of research studies, methods of non-linear 
dynamics were used to model literacy trends in a developing 
society. An important feature discovered was that in certain 
mathematical models, the opposing trends of differential 
fertility and progressive literacy could combine to lock the 
society in a perpetual cycle. 

A significant area of research has been the relation between 
demonstrations, experimental problems, procedural 
understanding of experiments and conceptual understanding. 
A large number of demonstrations and experimental problems 
in physics were developed with suitable instructional 
Strategies, and tested for their efficacy in laboratory training 
of undergraduate students. 


Attitudinal Studies 


Affective aspects play a vital role in leaming. Study of socio-cultural 
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factors and contexts as they relate to science and mathematics 
education has been an ongoing research activity at the Centre. 
Students' perception of science and scientists and gender 
biases are important aspects of this research. 

In a study that was part of an international collaborative 
project, it was found that Indian students show positive 
perceptions of science and scientists. On the other hand, 
teachers and to a large extent students persist in gender 
stereotyping of occupations. In the international study just 
mentioned, Indian students largely drew and wrote about 
scientists as males. 


Conferences and Workshops 


Much of the Centre's research work has appeared in 
prestigious professional journals. HBCSE has also organised 
several national and international conferences and workshops. 
Important among these are Indo-US Workshops on 
Mathematics Education, Goa (1989, 1992); International 
Workshop on Cognitive Bases of Learning, Mumbai (1995); 
International Conference on History of Science: Implications 
for Science Education, Mumbai (1999); International 
Conference on Science, Technology and Mathematics 
Education for Human Development, Goa (2001); and the 33rd 
International Chemistry Olympiad, Mumbai (2001). 


Graduate School 


HBCSE runs a graduate school in science education. It is 
recognised by the University of Mumbai for MSc (by research) 
and PhD (Science) in science education. MSc holders with 
consistently good academic record are eligible for research 
scholarships offered on a year-to-year basis for about 5 years. 
Research scholars selected from the short-listed candidates 
after a rigorous interview work towards a PhD in science 
education. 

Graduate courses at HBCSE include a range of core and 
special courses, such as research methodology, statistical 
methods, cognitive psychology, sociology of education, 
history and philosophy as related to science and mathematics 
education, etc. Seminars and colloquia round the year by staff 
members and visitors from India and abroad sustain a vibrant 
intellectual ambience at the Centre. 


Development of Curricula and Educational Materials 
Contributions to National and State Textbooks 


HBCSE contributes substantially to textbook writing in science 
both for National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) and the Maharashtra State. It is also involved in the 
development of primary mathematics materials for Indira 
Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU), and teacher 
training modules for Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra Open 


University (YCMOU). 
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The Homi Bhabha Curriculum 


An important mission of the Centre is to develop innovative 
alternative textbooks in school science and mathematics. More 
than two decades of action research projects of the Centre 
have fed into the development of the Homi Bhabha Curriculum. 
The books brought out in science and mathematics for the 
primary level engage students and teachers together in a joyful 
and meaningful learning experience. The curriculum evolves 
continuously through field-testing. 


Foundation Curriculum 


Another notable achievement of the Centre is the development 
of an activity-based foundation curriculum in science, 
technology and society for secondary and higher stages. This 
is an interdisciplinary curriculum woven around the issues of 
human survival, and aims at preparing citizens for coping with 
the complex demands of modern technological society. The 
curriculum evolved through a 3-year field project in Mumbai 
and Solapur sponsored by the J.N. Tata Endowment Trust. A 
series of books has been brought out to give a concrete shape 
to this novel conception. 


Co-curricular and Popular Science Books 


Writing co-curricular and popular science books is an important 
and continuing activity of the Centre. Co-curricular books 
and reports brought out by the Centre incorporated the 
pedagogic insights from fieldwork and research. They are 
aimed at providing quality supplementary materials to teachers 
and students up to senior secondary level. These materials 
include remedial books on mathematics, dictionaries of 
technical terms in science and mathematics, problem 
compilations and laboratory manuals. 

Several popular science books brought out by the 
Centre supplement its science popularisation efforts 
through the portable laboratory and exhibitions. The 
programme of answering children’s questions has led to a 
series of books, titled: How and Why in Science, which have 
been published in many languages and have gone into 
numerous reprints. The Centre has published books 
describing entertaining, easy-to-do and novel experiments, 
and books that bring out the fun in mathematics and its 
relevance to daily life. 

Apart from books for children, the Centre has also brought 
out popular science books for general readers. Health and 
genetics, history of science, the new science of chaos and 
fractals, and atomic energy are some of the themes of these 
books. 

HBCSE has so far focussed on the print medium and is 
now poised to publish multimedia and web-based materials. 


Developments of Laboratories 
Science and Mathematics Laboratories 


An integrated school laboratory developed by HBCSE for 
illustrating concepts in science and mathematics forms the 
core of the Centre's orientation programmes. It houses over 
100 experiments and activities aimed at facilitating learning at 
middle and secondary school levels. Visiting teachers 
contribute to its continual development. It is proposed that 
an introductory robotics education laboratory be a new 
dimension of this activity. 

The Olympiads have spurred the development of advanced 
laboratories at the Centre that include challenging 
demonstration and problem-solving experiments in physics, 
chemistry and biology beyond the senior secondary school 
level. The advanced laboratories are equally effective for senior 
secondary teacher orientation and summer courses for college 
students. The physics laboratory has more than a score of 
highly innovative experiments pitched at the international 
Olympiad level. 

HBCSE's chemistry laboratory is equipped to carry out 
visible spectrophotometry, potentiometric and pH titrations, 
quantitative analysis using calorimetric techniques and other 
advanced experiments. The Centre's biology laboratory 
includes electrophoretic apparatus, binocular microscopes, 
centrifuges, micropipettes, etc. The thrust of the biology 
programme is to communicate to students a structure-function 
and evolutionary perspective of biology. 


Multimedia Facility 


The multimedia facility developed at the Centre enables in- 
house production of excellent exhibition, print and audio- 
visual materials. The generation of highly skilled personnel in 
graphics and multimedia has been seeded. Classroom lessons 
recorded on site are edited by the Centre's personnel in its 
multimedia laboratory to produce video clips. These augment 
enrichment and training programmes. The Centre has a dynamic 
website developed and maintained by its members. 


OLYMPIADS AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Science and Mathematics Olympiads 

National Science Olympiads 

From 1997, the Centre has been at the forefront of the Science 
Olympiad programme in India. It is the nodal centre of the 
country for Olympiads in physics, chemistry, biology and 


mathematics. The Olympiads involve several rounds of 
selection and annual summer training camps. The first stage 


of selection for the Science Olympiads is organised by the 
Indian Association of Physics Teachers (IAPT) and their 
counterparts in chemistry and biology. The second stage is 
the National Olympiads organised jointly by HBCSE and the 
Indian Associations of Teachers at a number of selected 
centres in the country. The Mathematics Olympiad activity is 
carried out by the National Board of Higher Mathematics. 

The National Olympiads are the most challenging of all 
contests at the pre-college level in India. They are unique in 
their strong emphasis on the experimental contest, absent even 
in the best entrance examinations for professional careers in 
the country, like engineering, medicine and computer science. 
About 30 students in each subject are selected on the basis of 
the National Olympiads. 

The National Olympiads winners attend the camps 
organised by HBCSE every summer. Besides resource persons 
from HBCSE, the faculty for the camps include scientists and 
teachers from different parts of the country. The camps focus 
on training students in solving challenging theoretical and 
experimental problems. The special Olympiad laboratories in 
physics, chemistry and biology developed at HBCSE help 
train the students in performing experiments pitched at the 
International Olympiad level. The camps culminate in the 
selection of the student teams that represent India at the 
International Olympiads. 

India started participating in the International Mathematical 
Olympiad from 1989. It, however, made a late entry into the 
International Science Olympiads (in physics from 1998, in 
chemistry from 1999 and in biology from 2000). Despite the 
late start, the Indian teams returned with very creditable 
performance at these prestigious world events right in their 
initial years of participation. The year 2001 saw the Indian 
teams give their best performance so far in all the four subjects. 
These successes have helped in a rapid consolidation and 
strengthening of the programme. 

The Olympiads have generated tremendous excitement 
among the meritorious students in the country. They have 
triggered the formation of the Indian Association of Chemistry 
Teachers and a similar association of teachers in biology, along 
the lines of IAPT. They have also invigorated the Centre as a 
Whole and strengthened its links with leading scientific 
institutions in the country. 


Junior Olympiads 


In an effort to expand the outreach of the Olympiads and 
improve the input quality to National Olympiads, HBCSE 
collaborated with the AEES to initiate from 2000 a Junior 
Olympiad programme in their school system. The Junior 
Olympiads pitched at class IX (secondary level) are fashioned 
after the National Olympiads. When integrated with the 
mainstream education in Indian school system, Junior 
Olympiads will play a vital role in promoting excellence in 
Science and mathematics education. 
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The growing Olympiad movement in the country addresses 
in part the concern, in the highest scientific and policy-making 
bodies, regarding the drain of meritorious students from pure 
sciences to other lucrative careers. The Government of India 
has formulated a number of schemes of scholarships and career 
incentives to arrest this trend. HBCSE has played a key role in 
the formulation of several of these schemes. 


Enrichment Programmes for College Students 
The Homi Bhabha Study Circle 


While the majority of meritorious students turn to professional 
courses after the senior secondary stage (class XII), a small 
number of them do opt for undergraduate science courses 
and are in great need of enrichment programmes. 

The Centre ran a Study Circle for undergraduate physics 
students for 13 years. It was a forum for highly motivated 
undergraduates to come together at HBCSE every week and 
engage in problem-solving and critical discussions of topics 
in basic physics. Several past students of the Circle are now 
pursuing research careers in physics in prestigious institutions 
in India and aboard. The Study Circle generated a large number 
of physics problems, which were incorporated later into NCERT 
textbooks. The activity generated original investigations on 
teaching of advanced topics (proto-research) that were 
published in appropriate journals. 


Summer Courses for College Students 


Another significant activity along these lines carried out in 
collaboration with IAPT is the organisation of summer courses 
for college students. In physics, a laboratory consisting of 
structured demonstrations and experimental problems has 
been developed for the purpose. 


The 33rd International Chemistry Olympiad (IChO) 


The Centre's pioneering role in launching the Olympiad 
movement in the country is widely acclaimed. HBCSE was 
entrusted with the responsibility of organising the 33rd 
International Chemistry Olympiad hosted by India in Mumbai 
in July 2001. The design of the experimental preparatory and 
contest problems, and the coordination of these tasks for 
theoretical problems, were carried out by the Chemistry 
Olympiad Cell of the Centre. A National Scientific Committee 
consisting of members from HBCSE and several leading 
chemists of the country supervised the entire academic 
programme of the 33rd IChO. 

To mark this mega event in chemistry for students and 
teachers all over the world, two posters were brought out by 
HBCSE; one symbolising the multicultural origins of science 
and the other portraying modern chemistry with its diverse 
applications in the service of humanity. The posters and several 
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issues of Catalyser (the news bulletin of the 33rd IChO) were 
widely appreciated. 


Organisational Structure 


HBCSE is governed by a Management Board headed by 
Director TIFR. Other members of the Board include the Centre 
Director HBCSE, Dean HBCSE Faculty, several senior 
scientists of TIFR and the Registrar TIFR. V.G. Kulkarni, 
founder Director of HBCSE, held office till September, 1994. 
B.M. Udgaonkar was Chairman, HBCSE Committee till October, 
1991. Arvind Kumar has been the Centre Director since 
October, 1994. H.C. Pradhan is currently the Dean, HBCSE 
Faculty. 

For the matter pertaining to academic, scientific and 
technical personnel and programmes, an HBCSE Committee is 
set up by Director TIFR. The Committee is chaired by Centre 
Director, HBCSE and includes all regular members of HBCSE 
in the academic stream plus a few members from other groups 
of TIFR. The major recommendations of the Committee are 
put before the Management Board for approval. 

The staff strength of HBCSE as on 1 April 2002 is: 28 
(academic, scientific and technical) and 26 (administrative and 
auxiliary). Besides the regular staff, the Centre has at any time 
about 10 research scholars and post-doctoral fellows. More 
than a dozen temporary project assistants (fresh BSc and MSc 
holders) support the academic staff in different projects. 
Additionally, the Centre has a number of visitors round the 
year: visiting scientists, teacher fellows, short-term visiting 
teachers, etc. 

The basic technical facilities at the HBCSE campus include 
laboratories in science and mathematics, a laboratory for 
cognitive studies, a small workshop, and a library with over 
12,000 books and 75 journals. The Centre has a comprehensive 
computer network and Internet access, desktop publishing, 
video camera, editing and multimedia facility. The physical 
facilities at the campus include an auditorium, lecture halls, 


seminar rooms, cafeteria and exhibition areas. HBCSE hostel 
can accommodate about 40 visitors at a time. 

The elegant architectural design of the building, the open 
spaces and the lawns at the campus provide a pleasant 
ambience to the staff members and visitors. 


OUTLOOK 


HBCSE is a unique institution of the country. Its 
distinctiveness lies in the fact that it values grass-root 
work and actual classroom experience as much as 
research and scholarship. It lays great stress on the content 
of science and mathematics as well as its pedagogy. Its work 
has multiple foci and straddles different levels: from remedial 
education of socio-economically disadvantaged students to 
training of meritorious students for International Olympiads; 
from development of innovative low-cost laboratory for 
schools to setting up sophisticated experiments in physics, 
chemistry and biology; from writing popular science articles 
and books to publishing research papers in international 
journals. 

HBSCE had a historical advantage—it was pioneered and 
supported by several eminent scientists of TIFR who were 
concerned about equality of science education in the country. 
Butthis legacy of TIFR can be sustained in the long term only 
if the Centre can continue to attract outstanding young 
scientists committed to education. The decline in numbers of 
meritorious students opting for pure sciences is as much a 
matter of concern to HBSCE as it is to its parent institution 
(TIFR), and other leading scientific institutions in India. 
Despite this the excitement of doing science and 
communicating it to young students will hopefully always 
attract a certain number of good scientists to HBSCE. Should 
that hope come true, HBSCE, with its emphasis both on 
research and grass-roots, experience, content and method, 
equity and excellence, can aspire to have a lasting impact on 
the science and mathematics education in the country. 


HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 


R.P. Dhokalia 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


One of the most striking developments in the history of mankind 
has been an accelerated universal concern with the recognition 
of the rights of man. Categorical statement and a global 
movement of the protection of human rights during last five 
decades, under the auspices of the United Nations, represent 
culmination of the historical journey of the humankind which 
had commenced earlier with the very institutionalisation of 
social and political order by man. The term ‘Human Right’ 
came to be used internationally only after the end of Second 
World War. The United Nations Charter, in its Preamble and 
six different Articles, had referred to the reaffirmation of the 
faith of its members in the promotion of human rights as one 
of the purposes. But the course travelled by the concept of 
the rights of man has been very turbulent all along the past 
centuries. 

Conceived essentially against state as well as against any 
repository of unfettered authority, man’s rights found a variety 
of expressions in the course of the eventual development of 
the concept of their universality and indivisibility as human 
rights. These have been referred to earlier in Western political 
philosophy with different nomenclatures, viz. ‘Natural Rights’, 
‘Inherent Rights’, ‘Inalienable Rights’ and “Basic Rights’ of 
man. The idea of these rights of man found expression in 
Glorious Revolution of England, American Revolution and 
French Revolution, which manifested violent reaction of 
people to rise against arbitrary exercise of State authority. 
The concept of the rights of man in consequence was 
transferred from the realm of political philosophy to the 
domain of jurisprudence as ‘absolute and substantial’ 
tights of citizens, and the term ‘fundamental rights’ or 
‘basic rights’ came into vogue which was considered essential 
feature of liberal constitution. It was only after the 
Second World War that, in recognition of interdependence of 
world peace and man’s fundamental rights and freedom, these 
were proclaimed as human rights by the United Nations as a 
reaction against outrageous atrocities committed by Fascist 
and certain aggressive Governments even against their own 
citizens. Human Rights were conceived to be justifiable claims 
of the individual on behalf of all men for corporate action by 
State as well as other social groups. 


CONCEPTUAL PERSPECTIVE 
International Recognition 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
UN General Assembly on 10 December 1948, was the first 
attempt at international level to give a most authoritative 
enumeration of basic human rights and freedom, and so, has 
been rightly called ‘International Magna Carta of all Mankind’. 
Its profound significance lies in giving an authentic expression 
of human rights as a ‘common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and nations’. It has paved the way for eventual 
evolution of sound principles of law by influencing 
constitutions of many countries as well as those of regional 
organisations all over the world. 

Next landmark in the arduous journey of human rights was 
when moral obligations enjoined by the UN Declaration were 
further spelled out and assumed legal binding force between 
all States parties to the two comprehensive International 
Conventions adopted in 1966 by the UNO: one, on Civil and 
Political Rights; and the other, on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. These, along with several other international 
conventions on related specific matters, such as genocide, 
racial discrimination, refugees, slavery and the rights of women 
and of the child, are now in effect and have laid the foundation 
of a vital part of Modern International Law of Human Rights. 
These have liberated the basic rights of man from traditionally 
being the exclusive concern of the domestic law of separate 
and independent sovereign states. 

The phenomenon of vertical depth-analysis as well as 
horizontal expansion of human rights has had a profound 
impact as a result of which they are referred to in terms of 
three generations rights. The ‘first generation’ rights are 
concerned mainly with the civil and political rights and they 
call for negative obligations on governments to desist from 
interfering with the exercise of individual liberties. The ‘second 
generation’ rights, social, economic and cultural, are 'security- 
oriented’ and they entail positive duties on governments 1n 
order to ensure the realisation of these rights. The 'third 
generation' rights or solidarity rights are group rights 
belonging to the peoples rather than individuals. These 
include such rights as the right to development, the right to 
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self-determination, and the right to sovereignty over natural 
resources of the country. The historic and impressive 
evolution of the content of human rights has been both the 
product of and a response to the rise of modern nation-states, 
nationalism, colonialism and post-colonialism. They have been 
the result of concrete socio-political struggles of people. They 
represent not only the global process of constructing a 
humane society, but are also seen as one of the most 
globalised political values of our times. Constitutions of most 
of the nations, believing in the respect of human person and 
the rule of law, have incorporated explicitly or implicitly in one 
way or the other the provisions of various international 
declarations/conventions relating to human rights. 


Indian Scenario 


In India, the struggle of the people for acquiring these rights 
began only at the turn of the twentieth century with the clarion 
call of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, followed by the national freedom 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi for complete self- 
government and independence as a birth right of the people 
(Swaraj). In the glorious past of Indian sub-continent, before 
the series of invasions and occupation by the Muslim and the 
British rulers, the Buddhist and Hindu as well as Asian 
traditions and the prevalent socio-political systems in general 
were upheld by an ethical code under which the duty-oriented 
society laid great stress on the principle that every individual 
or groups must perform one’s duties as a result of which in the 
last analysis nobody needed to assert rights to get one’s 
legitimate claims fulfilled. Thus, Indian ethos and social 
philosophy provided sound moral foundation for the respect 
of individual and group rights for a long time despite its 
intermittent violation as an aberration. Indian polity of liberal 
democracy has responded positively in respect of human 
rights by providing: declaratory and Constitutional protection; 
protection by ordinary legislation; monitoring by National and 
State Commissions, enforcement procedures, and remedial 
system under the vigil of Judiciary. The framing of Indian 
Constitution had commenced nearly 2 years before the UN 
Declaration, but was adopted on 26 November 1949. Most of 
the human rights enumerated in the UN Declaration have been 
enshrined in the Constitution of India in two parts: the first set 
of provisions deals with Fundamental Rights in Articles 12 to 15 
which reflect Articles 2 to 21 of the UN Declaration; and the 
second part provides for the Directive Principles of State Policy 
in Articles 36 to 51 which reflect Articles 22 to 28 of the 
Declaration. Article 51 A on Fundamental Duties recognises 
the importance of everyone performing duties mentioned in 
Article 29 of the Declaration, Apart from these are other 
fundamental rights under Articles 19 to 30. 

Since India’s Independence, apart from its Constitution 
(Preamble, Parts III, IV and IVA, Articles 226, 300A, 325 and 
326), several significant laws have been enacted which have a 
bearing on the promotion and protection of human rights, 


viz., Caste Disabilities Removal Act, 1950; Immoral Traffic Act, 
1956; Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955; Child Labour Act, 
1986; Children Act, 1960; Bonded Labour Abolition Act, 1976; 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Act, 1989; Protection 
of Human Rights Act, 1993 (providing for the establishment 
of a National Human Rights Commission, State Human Rights 
Commissions and Human Rights Court); National Commission 
for Women Act, 1990; National Commission for Minorities 
Act, 1992; and several other statutes and many more statutes 
are still in the offing which reflect a series of attempts on the 
part of the State to live up to its obligations regarding 
protection, implementation and monitoring of human ri ghts at 
the national level. But law is not self-operative as it needs 
human agency for its enforcement and respectful voluntary 
compliance by the society. This entails cultural education of 
all participants in social and legal order. 


HUMAN RIGHT TEACHING 
Goals and Significance 


A culture of human rights is rooted in the sensitivity to the 
basic needs of people and every human being, and in a respect 
for the human person and dignity as a part of social philosophy. 
The goal of human rights education and teachin g lies in 
cultivation and promotion of a living vibrant and humanistic 
culture, values, and sensitivity to the needs of the people 
with a view to: (a) eliminating individual and social prejudices 
by changing of attitudes which are derogatory to others 
dignity; (b) restoring confidence and capacities among the 
weaker, poorer and vulnerable groups of the society; 
(c) spreading awareness amongst the new generation as well 
as the adult masses about human rights and correlative duties; 
(d) stressing the importance of and imperative need of 
democracy, development and social economic and political 
justice for a better quality of life; (e) encouraging vigilant and 
effective efforts on the part of everyone to resist arbitrary 
exercise of power, oppression, or exploitation by any individual 
or any centre of authority and, in particular, by the State; 
(f) providing different kinds of study, training and orientation 
programmes for making policy-makers and their agencies of 
implementation more sensitive to the requirements of human 
right culture and rendering them increasingly effective and 
accountable for law enforcement and human right violations; 
and finally, (g) fostering the positive social and cultural value 
of diversity by instilling more understanding, tolerance and 
respect for differences and diversities of a pluralistic 
democratic society and its values. Respect for human rights is 
an attitude of mind, and what is deemed essential is creation 
of human rights culture which pervades all the institutions of 
government and civil society. For this, an essential requirement 
is that human values and rights must be taught at all levels of 
education—from primary to secondary school to university/ 
professional as well as in non-formal education settings, 


including continuing education, adult literacy, and post-adult 
literacy programmes. 

In this context, increasing emphasis is required to be given 
in India on teaching of human values and all aspects of human 
rights and responsibilities in all parts of the school curriculum, 
in the college and university education, as well as in training 
programmes of teachers, police and security personnel, law 
enforcement officials and defence services and other related 
agencies. In fact, even the administrators, doctors, nurses, 
engineers and scientists need to be provided, during their 
training/professional education, necessary understanding of 
human rights dimensions involved in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 


Pre-University Education 


Human rights education is a process of imparting both values 
and knowledge. The foundation of respect for human person, 
dignity and rights of the individual lies in attitude of mind and 
a culture of human values. Education, formal as well as 
informal, for value-development of every individual in a society 
plays a vital role in improving the quality of life, promoting 
harmony, and pursuing common good. Values are rooted in 
humane conception of and commitment to the ideals of liberty, 
equality, justice, and fraternity. The teaching of human values 
should be considered as basic as the teaching of the traditional 
three ‘R’s. The fourth ‘R’ must occupy a central place in school 
curriculum similar to reading, writing and arithmetic with a 
view to awakening of conscious commitment to human values. 

The Indian Government’s National Policy on Education 
Resolutions of 1968 and 1986, lay an emphasis on removal of 
disparities, equalisation of opportunities, and suitable 
incentives to be provided to educationally deprived or 
backward sections of society and minority groups in the 
interests of equality and social justice. Besides, special concern 
is expressed over pervasive erosion of essential values. 
Recognising the combative role of value education as a forceful 
tool for cultivation of social and moral values, primary emphasis 
is laid on this aspect with a view to fostering universal and 
eternal values based on national goals and perceptions. In 
pursuance of the National Policy, the National System of 
Education in India envisages a common educational structure 
for all parts of the country. First 10 years of school elementary 
system comprise: the primary (classes I to V), the upper primary 
(classes VI to VIII) and secondary (classes IX and X) stages 
which provide for general education with an undifferentiated 
curriculum. This is followed by higher secondary stage 
(classes XI and XII) when students move towards 
diversification choosing specialised academic or vocational 
courses keeping in view their needs, interests and aptitudes. 
This structure is popularly known as the 1042 pattern and it 
takes 3 years after higher secondary for the first university degree. 

The National System of Education is then based on a 
National Curricular Framework (1975, 1988). The general 
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framework of value orientation is laid down in the ‘core 
curriculum’ at all levels of school education. The ‘common 
Core' curriculum, cutting across subject areas, provides for 
basic value framework along with other flexible components. 
Itis designed to promote democratic values and Constitutional 
obligations; awakening of social consciousness and a 
sense of social justice; common cultural heritage and national 
unity; and values of egalitarianism, secularism, equality without 
any discrimination, protection of environment, removal of 
social barriers, character building and inculcation of 
scientific temper. 

Besides, the purport of value education through the core 
curriculum is to create awareness of varieties of prevalent 
prejudices and complexes as well as inherent inequality 
transmitted through social environment. Further, it lays stress 
on fostering of: universal and eternal values as well as those 
based on heritage, national and universal goals; and on 
combating and elimination of obscurantism, religious 
fanaticism, violence, superstitions and fatalism. The thrust of 
the ‘core curriculum’ is reflected in the textbooks of various 
subjects prepared at the national level by the NCERT and 
prescribed for undifferentiated curriculum of studies at various 
stages of school education. The major components relating 
to human values, rights and duties are reflected in the subjects 
of social sciences, science and language in the school 
syllabuses and textbooks based on them. 

Social science subjects include civics, history, economics, 
environmental studies and geography. The various 
components of the core curricular areas are integrated 
appropriately in the relevant subject areas and are intended to 
be studied in their interrelationships keeping in view the 
conceptual level of pupils at each stage of school education. 
Language courses, through literature, emphasise moral and 
other values of human dignity, self-reliance, character building, 
patriotism, social awareness, acquisition of knowledge and 
chivalry. Civics courses at various levels cover the concerns, 
issues and dimensions of civic and human rights in relation to 
administration of justice, equality of opportunity, social 
responsibilities; the question of legitimacy or otherwise of 
the use of violence by the State; historical quest of man for 
freedom and equality; oneness and unity of humankind and 
major achievements reflected in instruments adopted by the 
United Nations concerning human rights and development. 
Economics covers consumer rights while specific historical, 
social and cultural developments and the process of changes 
in society are dealt in history for appreciation and 
understanding of the foundations of Indian as well as human 
civilisation and the total heritage of mankind. Geography 
develops undertones of the variety of ways of living and 
introduces elements of physical environment and inter- 
relationships of different parts of the world and man’s 
interaction with the environment. In science education, values 
of the spirit of inquiry, creativity objectivity and rational 
outlook are emphasised. It facilitates understanding of the 
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problems of environment, the rights and duties of the individual 
in society, and the need of conserving natural resources. 


Primary Stage 


At this stage, social studies is a component of environmental 
studies and the main focus of human dimension is on 
promoting understanding of those physical, social and 
cultural aspects of immediate environment such as home, 
school and day-to-day events which are within the com- 
prehensibility, experience and interests of the child and, then 
further, of widening the child's mental horizon to the State, the 
country, and the world. The themes of the language courses 
have a value-orientation relating to life, both in rural and urban 
folk tales, fairs and festivals, health and hygiene, occupations, 
and progress made by the country in various fields. 


Upper Primary Stage 


The human values component of the ‘core curriculum’ of 
social studies at this stage promotes dignity of labour 
compassion, honesty, discipline, truthfulness, cooperation, 
sympathy, brotherhood, equality, Sarva-Dharma-Sambhav, 
sense of responsibility, punctuality, doing one's duty, and 
making sacrifice. The social studies here comprise civics, 
history and geography. These provide better understanding 
of civic values, various social responsibilities, and civic 
processes with a view to imparting values of the national 
Constitution, and a knowledge of the machinery of the 
government, social and economic institutions, and 
contemporary issues and problems. The human rights 
dimension in the history course lies in providing a broad all- 
India view, in focussing, understanding of major political 
developments, India's cultural heritage of mosaic composite 
culture, dynamics of diversity of Indian society, prevailing 
inequalities and inhumane practices against women and 
deprived sections of the society, the national struggle for 
freedom of India, and the ideals of democracy, socialism, 
secularism, and egalitarian Society for reconstructing Indian 
society. The course on civics aims to highlight the values of 
democracy, national integration and ideals enshrined in the 
Constitution of India, effective participation in community 
affairs, and civic and political institutions. The study of various 
aspects of the Constitution has human right dimensions 
relating in particular to fundamental rights and duties, 
contemporary social and economic problems and issues, 
national goals and challenges of building an egalitarian 
developed society, and functioning of the democracy for the 
common good. The course in science lays stress on scientific 
outlook and the values of rational approach for combating 
obscurantism and prejudices based on particularism of narrow 
considerations. The thematic and idealistic content of 
language course focuses attention on the culture of human 
values and creating some awareness of human rights and 


understanding of issues of human society in general and India 
in particular. 


Secondary Stage 


History, geography, civics and economics, which comprise 
social sciences at this stage, seek to promote an understanding 
of the various aspects and dimensions of human rights. In 
history courses, a broad historical perspective is provided 
pertaining to main stages and achievements in the growth of 
human civilisation; the contribution of different peoples to 
common heritage of mankind; the scourge of two world wars; 
the end of colonialism and proliferation in the number of nation- 
states; UN movement and international recognition of human 
rights, its dynamics, and significant declaration and 
conventions; collapse of authoritarianism and triumph of 
democracy. Historical developments of European Renaissance, 
its characteristic feature of humanism, the rise of nation-states, 
development of science and technology, revolutionary and 
national movements, American War of Independence, French 
and Russian Revolutions, which provided tremendous impetus 
to man's rights and freedoms and movements of self- 
determination of peoples, collapse of apartheid in South Africa 
—are illustrative of specific topics which have a close bearing 
on the human rights dimensions providing special interest to 
the students for broadening their awareness and critical 
understanding of the ethos of global human rights' 
connectivity with universal peace and justice. 

Civics has a direct bearing on human right education. It 
Covers a wide range of complex relationship between 
individual, Society, and State; social, political and 
governmental organisations and their role, various forms of 
government, and, in particular, liberal democracy, and rights 
and responsibilities of democratic citizenship, particularly 
Fundamental Duties. Civics course deals with essential 
features of the Constitution, its ideals and basic values, 
provisions of democratic institutions, the machinery of the 
government at different levels and their functioning, 
fundamental rights and duties of the citizen, contemporary 
problems, various issues and challenges before Indian 
democracy, the state of human rights in the context of varieties 
of social problems and prevailing inequalities, and a critical 
review of the steps taken to promote and safeguard the human 
tights. The course on economics provides basic economic 
literacy, acquaintance with the contemporary economic 
problems, understanding of nation’s resources and 
potentialities, favourable attitude towards conservation and 
wise use of natural resources, a passion for social justice, and 
an urge for effective participation in the task of national 
reconstruction. The science syllabus stresses the values of 
the spirit of inquiry, scientific temper, creativity, objectivity 
and promotes the awareness of possible uses and misuses of 
Science in the field of agriculture, communication, industry, 
energy, transport, health, social forestry, and environment. 


The language syllabus includes literary pieces which promote 
human values of compassion, tolerance non-violence, and 
creates awareness and sensitivity to the contemporary 
problems of inequalities, backwardness and oppression as 
obstacle to a better quality of life. 

However, in the school syllabuses there appears a very 
limited scope of paying serious attention to basic ideas, history, 
contents and importance of protection and promotion of 
human rights. These may refer to human rights, cursorily but 
provide essentially an understanding of human values and 
socio-economic foundations for the realisation not only of 
civil, political and fundamental rights but also the duties of 
the citizen. 


Universities and Colleges 


Universities in India are various: (1) Central Universities 
created by the Act of Parliament, (2) State Universities 
established by State Acts; and (3) Private Universities and 
Deemed Universities. These may be Residential Universities, 
Affiliating Universities comprising colleges, or mixed 
Residential-cum-Affiliating Universities. In Residential 
Universities the syllabi of courses are centrally determined 
and new courses are introduced and modified and updated by 
the Board of Studies without much delay and difficulty. But in 
Affiliating Universities, with numerous colleges located far 
and wide, the scope of initiative and change in the syllabi by 
teachers is very limited. The universities are autonomous 
bodies with respect to both curricular and co-curricular 
activities. 


Undergraduate level 


In the restructured 3-year BA degree course, human rights 
remains only a sub-topic as a part of curriculum of social 
sciences. In the field of political science, in the paper of 
Constitution of India in relation to fundamental rights, or in 
international affairs and organisation in relation to United 
Nations activities, human right studies cover certain limited 
aspects. Similarly, in the discipline of sociology, anthropology, 
social work, history, economics, comparative governments and 
politics, psychology, or philosophy, human rights really do 
not find an important specific place. Certain aspects of human 
tights are assimilated in the course contents of social science 
subjects, viz., Constitutional aspects of human rights in 
political science and public administration, and democratic or 
freedom movements in subjects like history. In sociology, social 
work and psychology, it is only in passing reference that 
themes of inter-group relations, or societal relations, social 
problems, biases and prejudices based on traditional social 
structure, give some space to human rights as such. The 
courses in science, technology and medicine are hardly human 
rights oriented. Even in law courses, with the exception of 
National Law Schools, human rights is taught from a traditional 
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law perspective as a minor component. Teaching of 
fundamental rights appears as a part of the Constitutional law 
and human rights also forms a limited component of 
international law. These have a strong juridical orientation 
with an overwhelming legal emphasis on the case law or case 
studies relating to the subject matter. Specific certificate and 
diploma courses in human rights have recently been introduced 
in some of the law faculties in the country. 


Postgraduate Level 


Specialised human rights courses are provided in some 
universities in the departments of law as optional papers in 
the LLM in addition to fundamental rights as a component of 
Indian Constitutional Law as a compulsory course almost in 
all universities. In the Departments of Political Science, human 
rights form a part of one or two papers only for a Master's 
Degree. Of course, some universities have introduced Post- 
Graduate Diploma course in human rights. 


MPhil as well as PhD Levels 


Numerous dissertations have been successfully completed 
on various aspects of human rights, though very few have 
been published. Human rights are complex phenomena and 
need to be integrated into and explored by different disciplines 
with a view to understanding the causes and consequences 
of human rights violations and solutions thereto. But the 
unfortunate part has been that these have been written in a 
traditional manner and on topics which have not much 
contemporary relevance. It is expected that in course of time 
when the teaching of human rights gets firm ground at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels, more serious research 
will be undertaken in this field. 


Human Duty Education 


The Indian philosophical tradition, mythology and its spiritual 
and religious preachings of sages and saints lay stress upon 
duties, obligations and responsibilities to fellow human 
beings. However, it was realised that failure at the practice 
level of compliance with this ideal for centuries, and, further, 
the recent upsurge in emphasis on rights entailing ‘taking’ 
rather than on duties implying ‘giving’ one’s best to others, 
had indeed disturbed the balance between rights and duties. 
This has resulted today in total abandonment of duties. Having 
realised that fundamental duties, incorporated in Article 51A 
by the Constitutional Amendment, 42nd Act which enshrine 
a number of basic values. This in turn makes it necessary to 
create public awareness and appreciation of the concept and 
practice of Fundamental Duties. The Government of India, 
therefore, appointed Justice Verma Committee in 1998, which 
was asked to recommend strategies for effective 
implementation of Fundamental Duties, and to develop 
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programme packages for teaching of fundamental duties at all 
levels of education and also for training of teachers at various 


levels. Besides, it was asked to develop a separate package 
for the training of citizens through non-formal education/adult 
education programme and through the mass media. 

In compliance with its recommendations, particularly in 
respect of reorientation of education, some follow-up steps have 
been taken at all levels—primary, secondary as well as higher— 
towards transformation of curricula for teaching of values and 
fundamental duties. The National Curriculum Framework for 
School Education (2000) has stressed the importance of value 
education and education about restoring and sustaining the 
universal and eternal moral and spiritual values oriented towards 
the unity and integrity of the people and their moral and spiritual 
growth. Making the students aware of the common essence of 
every religion can certainly ensure social cohesion and religious 
harmony. Besides, school curricula are contemplated to develop 
key qualities of character and sensitivity to greater equality and 
fraternity, and commitment to democratic values entailing 
obligations. These all are to be judiciously integrated with all 
the subjects of study in the scholastic areas and all the activities 
and programmes in the ‘co-scholastic areas’. Fundamental Duties 
are to be included in the core components of the school 
curriculum in a suitable manner. Also, science and technology 
education, particularly rural and tribal-oriented technology, is to 
be an important part of the educational package, cutting across 
traditional subject boundaries and familiarising with socio- 
economic issues. 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURISTIC PLAN 


The University Grants Commission's (UGC) IX Plan Approach 
to Promotion of Human Rights Education in universities and 
colleges (1998) gives a broad perspective of human rights 
education. It lays stress on interdependence of democracy, 
development, cultural pluralism and preservation of human 
rights, and on cultivation and promotion of a living and vibrant 
human rights culture through human rights education with a 
grass-root orientation and a strong multi-disciplinary research 
component. It proposes three alternatives for universities to 
promote human rights education to be pursued simultaneously, 
viz., (a) introducing separate courses on human rights; 
(b) incorporating human rights issues in the existing courses; 
(c) reorienting all courses with academic packages having 
people as the central theme in place of human rights 
component seen as an adjunct to the existing syllabi. It further 
envisages that the contents of human rights courses should 
reflect the following: national, regional and international 
perspectives; philosophical, cultural and historical bases; inter- 
dependence and linkages between human rights, democracy, 
pluralism, development, ecological balance, peace and 
harmony at all levels of human society; national perspective 
and achievements; sensitisation of the individual groups/ 
community groups and the community for developing human 


rights culture; inculcation of human values and right attitudes, 
and dissemination of awareness of co-relativeness of rights 
and duties. 

For the promotion of the human rights education, the UGC 
constituted the Human Rights Curriculum Development 
Committee which has recently prepared for circulation to the 
Universities’ model courses on Human Rights and Duties. 
These are: (a) Foundation Course on Human Rights and Duties 
at undergraduate Level (necessary for all students an all 
disciplines); (b) Certificate Course in Human Rights and Duties 
(of 4-month duration open for anyone having interest in the 
subject); (c) Undergraduate optional course in Human Rights 
and Duties for the duration of one academic year and 
comprising two papers; and (d) Postgraduate Diploma in 
Human Rights and Duties (one academic year duration 
comprising three papers). Teachers of the subject too require 
appropriate training in methods suited to human rights 
education, preparation of teaching materials, development of 
curriculum, identification of viable projects of study and 
research, etc. For this, establishment of Human Rights 
Education Centres is deemed indispensable for coordination 
and management of activities related to human rights 
education. These have been already established in eight 
universities with close linkages with community and various 
NGOs working on issues of women, child, poor, and socially 
deprived sections. Similarly, Centres for Women Studies in 
several universities have been envisaged to act as catalysts 
for promoting and strengthening women's studies in the field 
of women's rights through teaching, research, action and field 
work. All this requires substantial funding. The UGC, as the 
main funding agency for universities, has now drawn its 
guidelines for allocation of financial assistance for introduction 
of courses and holding of seminars and workshops. Besides, 
the UGC has supported MSc courses on Environment in 
various universities and has stimulated multidisciplinary 
studies on environment, either integrated in a subject or as a 
special subject. The consortium for educational 
communication of the UGC coordinates 17 media centres 
established in universities in various parts of the country. 
These focus attention on environment, development and 
human rights for spreading awareness among students and 
other citizens about their rights and duties. The UGC has also 
established more than hundred centres for Adult and 
Continuing Education in various universities aimed towards 
providing extension education and field-action programmes 
through educational activities and taking up issues related to 
human rights: UGC has been encouraging refresher courses 
on Human Rights and Duties organised by its Academic Staff 
Colleges. It has been collaborating with the European 
Commission and the International Committee of the Red Cross 
for human rights and duties education including curriculum 
development, teaching methods and faculty development. It 
is time that all our efforts be made to strengthen the teaching 
of human rights and duties in India. 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH (ICAR) 


R.K. Mittal 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) is an apex 
national organisation for conducting and coordinating 
research and education in agriculture, including animal 
husbandry and fisheries. It was set up as the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, an autonomous body (a registered 
society) on 16 July 1929. 

The Union Minister of Agriculture is the President of the 
ICAR Society. The Director General (DG) is the Principal 
Executive Officer and is also the Secretary to the Department 
of Agricultural Research and Education (DARE), Government 
of India. 

The Council has its headquarters at New Delhi, and a vast 
network of research institutes all over the country, consisting 
of the following: 


€ Central Research Institutes including : 47 
5 Multidisciplinary National Institutes 
(4 of them are deemed-to-be universities DU) 


e National Bureau ines 
e National Research Centres MEC 1] 
€ Project Directorates : 10 
è All India Coordinated Research Projects 2:80 


ICAR functions on lines similar to those of University 
Grants Commission (UGC) in respect of agricultural education. 


GOAL 


Sustainable growth of Indian agriculture by interfacing 
education, research and extension initiatives complemented 
with efficient and effective institutional, infrastructural and 


policy support that would create a proper fit between humanity 
and its habitat. 


MANDATE 


€ To plan, undertake, aid, promote and coordinate 
education, research and its application in agriculture, 
agro-forestry, animal husbandry, fisheries, home 
science and allied sciences. 

€ To act as clearing house of research and general 
information relating to agriculture, animal husbandry, 
home science and allied sciences and fisheries through 


its publication and information system, and instituting 
and promoting transfer of technology programmes. 

€ To provide, undertake and promote consultancy 
services in the field of education, research, training 
and dissemination of information in agriculture, agro- 
forestry, animal husbandry, fisheries, home science 
and allied sciences. 

€ To look into the problems relating to broader areas of 
rural development concerning agriculture, including 
post-harvest technology, by developing cooperative 
programmes with other organisations such as the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research, Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre and universities. 

€ To do other things considered necessary to attain the 
objectives of the Council. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


There are enough evidences to show that agricultural 
education existed in India even during medieval period. 
Agriculture was included in the curricula of Nalanda and Taxila 
universities as one of the 18 arts. However, organised courses 
in agriculture were started in the beginning of the twentieth 
century when 6 agricultural colleges were established at 
Kanpur, Lyallpur, Coimbatore, and Nagpur in 1905, at Pune in 
1907 and at Sabour in 1908. Thereafter, several colleges were 
established. These colleges were under the control of the 
State Departments of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry and 
were involved in teaching only. The research and extension 
programmes were conducted by the departments themselves 
in isolation. However, establishment of the postgraduate 
school at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
in 1958 with integration of research, teaching and extension 
education was a significant landmark in the history of higher 
agricultural education in India. 


ROLE OF ICAR IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Human resource plays a key role in the development and 
sustenance of society. Higher education is the single most 
important factor to develop human resource of a country. The 
Constitution of India, as amended up-to-date, makes higher 
education as much a responsibility of the centre as of the 


states. However, coordination and determination of standards 
in institutions of higher education or research, and scientific 
and technical institutions is exclusively the responsibility of 
the centre. Till early years of sixties, the UGC was discharging 
all these responsibilities for higher agricultural education also, 
as most of the institutions were affiliated to general 
universities. However, with establishment of more and more 
State Agricultural Universities (SAUs) and creation of a full- 
fledged Division of Education of ICAR in 1965, the 
responsibilities were shifted to ICAR. After the reorganisation 
of the ICAR and creation of the Department of Agricultural 
Research and Education (DARE) in 1973, the responsibilities 
for higher education were fully shifted to the ICAR. 


ICAR EDUCATION DIVISION 


As stated under mandate, the ICAR plans, undertakes, aids, 
promotes and coordinates the higher agricultural education 
in India through its Education Division which is one of the 
largest divisions of the ICAR. The Deputy Director General 
(Education) heads the Division. Five sections of the Division, 
each headed by an Assistant Director General (ADG), manage 
the educational activities of accreditation, educational 
development and planning, human resource development and 
home science. 

The Education Division provides administrative 
support to the Central Agricultural University and the 
National Academy of Agricultural Research Management 
(NAARM). 


Thrust Areas 
The thrust areas of the Education Division are: 


€ accreditation for quality assurances, 

€ global competitiveness in HRD, 

9 distance education for reaching those so far unreached 
areas, 

e fellowship as a tool for HRD, national integration and 
reducing inbreeding, 

€ faculty competence improvement, 

€ networking for access to information. 


Activities of Education Division 
Quality Assurance in Agricultural Education 


Accreditation of universities is a self-regulation and perm 
review process adopted by educational community and is 
intended to strengthen and sustain quality and integrity of 
higher education, making it worthy of public confidence. During 
the last two decades, quality has been the touchstone of 
higher education in India, and the concern which was hitherto 
focussed on standards, has now shifted to quality. He concept 
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of assuring quality in higher education is, therefore, relatively 
new. Several organisations at all-India level are already 
functioning in relation to assessment and accreditation of 
institutions of higher education. The National Board of 
Accreditation of the All India Council of Technical Education 
(AICTE), a statutory body deals with professional disciplines 
like engineering and technology, architecture, town planning, 
management and pharmacy studies. The National Assessment 
and Accreditation Council (NAAC), an autonomous 
institution, set up by the UGC has the mandate for judging 
and assuring quality in liberal arts, sciences and other 
disciplines. The Medical Council of India (MCI) looks after 
the accreditation of medical education, while the ICAR 
discharges the same responsibility for agricultural education. 
The Veterinary Council of India (VCI) has been established 
for maintaining register of veterinary practitioners and setting 
norms and standards for veterinary education. All these 
organisations have developed norms and standards and also 
procedures for assessment and accreditation of programmes 
and institutions dealing with higher education in India coming 
under their jurisdiction. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research has been 
guiding, coordinating and helping to maintain quality of 
agricultural education, mainly through financial and technical 
support. 


Accreditation Board 


An Accreditation Board was established under the ICAR in 
1996 with the following objectives: 


e To assist people, prospective students, educational 
institutions, professional societies, potential 
employers, government and other concerned agencies 
in identifying those institutions and their programmes 
which meet minimum norms and standards prescribed 
by the Council. s 

e To provide guidance for improvement of existing 
agricultural education institutions/programmes and 
also to develop new institutions/programmes. 


The Board in a short span of five years has made 
substantial progress towards quality assurance in higher 
agricultural education as given below: 


Achievements and Future Plans of the Board 


e Development of accreditation criteria and new process 
of accreditation of agricultural universities, colleges 
and their academic programmes. í i 

@ Organisation of large numbers of orientation and 
hands-on training programmes on new process of 
accreditation for benefit of officers and faculty of 


agricultural universities. 
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e Development of norms for undergraduate and 
postgraduate colleges offering different academic 
programmes. 

e Development of trained cadre of Peer Reviews for 
accreditation through special training programmes. 

e Publication and distribution of Manual of 
Accreditation for Higher Agricultural Education, 
academic regulations, curricula and syllabi for different 
UG and PG programmes and other related materials. 

€ Organisation of National Symposia on ‘Accreditation 
for Quality Assurance in Agricultural Education’ to 
exchange experiences of various national and a few 
international accrediting agencies and to formulate 
future strategies. 

e Implementation of new accreditation process in 
agricultural universities. It is planned to complete the 
first cycle of accrediting the universities under ICAR- 
SAU system along with their constituent colleges by 
2003-2004. 

€ The Council is also considering bringing under its 
accreditation process those institutions, which are not 
under ICAR-SAU system but are offering higher 
agricultural education. 


Financial Support to Agricultural Institutions 
Development of SAUs, DUs and CAUs 


The ICAR is providing assistance to State Agricultural 
Universities (SAU) Deemed-to-be-Universities (DU) and 
Central Agricultural Universities (CAU) to improve the quality 
of agricultural education in the country. The assistance is 
provided for the development of infrastructure facilities, 
faculty competence, relevant academic programmes, 
instructional material, purchase of textbooks, construction of 
various hostels and modernisation of laboratories, 
computerisation, renovation of buildings, networking, etc. 


Development of Agricultural Colleges at Central 
Universities 


Besides agricultural universities, the ICAR is providing 
assistance to agriculture education at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels for three Central Universities, namely 
Banaras Hindu University, Vishva Bharati, and Aligarh Muslim 
University. The ICAR has accorded recognition to Allahabad 
Agricultural Deemed-to-be-University and as such it becomes 
eligible for ICAR financial support. 


Development and Strengthening of Private Colleges Offering 
Agricultural Education affiliated to General Universities 


About 50 private institutions affiliated to general universities 


are also imparting agricultural education. Many of these 
institutions do not have adequate resources to offer quality 
education and, therefore, the Council is seriously examining 
the issue of quality education in these institutions. 


Faculty Competence Improvement and Recognition 


The ICAR is engaged in faculty competence improvement for 
which it has introduced a number of programmes like book 
grant for the faculty; best teacher award at university as well 
as national levels; computer training to the faculty members; 
management courses for education managers like Heads of 
Departments, Deans, Directors and Vice Chancellors; summer, 
winter institutes and short courses for faculty in India and 
abroad; participation in seminars, symposia, workshops, etc. 
at national and international levels. 


Student Support and National Integration 


The ICAR provides student support by providing a number 
of scholarships at undergraduate, postgraduate and PhD 
levels. In many of the scholarships the condition is that the 
awardees move out of their state of domicile. 

Apart from the scholarships the Council has introduced 
compulsory work experience in field/factory for one semester 
to develop practical and entrepreneurial skill for which 
Rs 1000 per student per month is provided. 

The ICAR also conducts All-India Competitive Examination 
each year to fill 15 per cent UG and 25 per cent PG seats in all 
State Agricultural Universities. 


Encouraging Scientific Excellence 


National Professors, Visiting Scientists, National Fellow and 
Centres of Excellence schemes have been launched to promote 
excellence in science. 


New Initiatives 


€ Centre of Distance Education is being established at 
NAARM and selected SAUs for developing study 
material for school dropouts and rural masses engaged 
in agricultural and allied vocations. 

@ Manpower planning as a basis for admission to UG/ 
PG courses in agricultural universities and institutions. 

€ Closer interactions with UGC for vocationalisation of 
agricultural education. 

€ Performance-based support system. 

€ Decentralisation, delegation and empowerment in 
SAUs. 

è All-India Sports and Games Competition and Youth 
Festival for students of SAUs to promote national 
integration, brotherhood and talent. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH (ICHR) 


M.G.S. Narayanan 


The Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR) was 
established by the Government of India in 1972 as an 
autonomous organisation with a view to give proper direction 
to historical research and scientific recording of historical 
findings for integration and respect for the cultural heritage of 
our nation, 

The Indian Council of Historical Research comprises the 
Chairman, the Member-Secretary and 25 members of whom 18 
are historians, the other 7 being ex-officio members. The 
members of the Council are nominated by the Government of 
India for a period of 3 years. The Council appoints 2 
committees, namely, the Research Projects Committee, and 
the Administrative-cum-Finance Committee. The Council’s 
decisions are implemented by the office headed by a Member- 
Secretary, 2 Directors and 20 officers. The total sanctioned 
staff strength is 125. 

In the last 30 years of its existence, the Council has brought 
historians from India and abroad together and has served as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas among them. It has extended 
financial assistance to projects, awarded fellowships to 
scholars and provided travel-cum-contingent grants to about 
3,000 scholars. The Council has also provided assistance to 
over 450 scholars to attend international conferences and 
collection of source material under the foreign travel scheme. 
ICHR has also subsidised a large number of publications. 

The Indian Historical Review (IHR) and the Itihas are the 
prestigious journals of the Council. The ICHR encourages 
nearly 75 organisations of professional historians working at 
national and regional levels for holding seminars, workshops 
and conferences. It has organised more than 90 seminars/ 
workshops/international conferences so far, of which 23 
workshops were on the ‘Indian National Movement’ alone. 

Keeping in view the need to develop and support centres 
documentation and library for reference service on historical 
research, the Council has built up a Library-cum- 
Documentation Centre which has more than 45,000 published 


works including journals, micro-material and similar aids to 
research. 

The ICHR, a premier organisation in the field of historical 
studies in India, not only provides necessary lead in fostering 
scientific research but also disseminates the findings of 
historical research for the benefit of students and scholars all 
over the country. In order to fulfil its objectives and to give 
strong source orientation to high quality teaching and research 
in the country, it has brought out several major studies like 
Makers of Modern India; Role of Central Legislature in the 
Freedom Struggle; The Historical Probings, An 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology (2 Vols), Planter Raj 
to Swaraj: Freedom Struggle and Electoral Politics in Assam, 
1826-1947; Labour Movement in India (documentation in 
3 Vols); Sources of National Movements, 191 9-20; The Role 
of Madras Legislature in Freedom Struggle, 1861-1947; 
Peasant Protests and Revolts in Malabar; Aftermath of Non- 
Cooperation and the Emergence of Swaraj Party; Studies in 
the History of Indian Philosophy; An Anthology of Articles 
by Scholars Eastern and Western (3 Vols); We Lived Together 
and We Fought Together for Freedom, Siraj-al-Hidaya; A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Central Asian Documents; Waqait- 
e-Mushtagi; Topographical List of Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
Inscriptions of South India; Survey and Calendar of Marathi 
Documents, 1600-1818. 

Vol. XII of the Council's Journal Indian Historical Review 
(IHR) is devoted to India's struggle for freedom. Ten volumes 
containing documents on the movement for India's 
Independence (1937-47) captioned Towards Fi reedom of which 
three (1937, 1938 and 1943-44) are published and the rest are 
under various stages of preparation and publication. In 
addition to these publications, the Council has also brought 
out several volumes on inscriptions in different regions of India. 

With the objective of promoting research activity, the ICHR 
has also recently opened two regional centres, one at Bangalore 


and the other at Guwahati. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH (ICMR) 


K. Satyanarayana 


The Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR), New Delhi, 
the apex body in India for the formulation, coordination and 
promotion of biomedical research, is one of the oldest medical 
research bodies in the world, which has completed 90 years of 
its existence. ; 

The Government of India as early as in 1911 set up the 
Indian Research Fund Association (IRFA) with the specific 
objective of sponsoring and coordinating medical research in 
the country. After Independence, several important changes 
were made in the organisation and the activities of the IRFA. 
Also, in 1949, the IRFA was redesignated as the Indian Council 
of Medical Research (ICMR) with considerably expanded 
scope of functions and responsibilities. 

The ICMR was constituted as an autonomous organisation, 
to function as the apex body responsible for the planning, 
organisation, implementation, and coordination of medical 
research in the country. The Governing Body of the Council, 
the apex policy making body, is presided over by the Union 
Health Minister. A Scientific Advisory Board comprising 
eminent biomedical experts assists the ICMR in scientific and 
technical matters. The Board, in its turn, is assisted by aseries 
of Scientific Advisory Groups, Scientific Advisory Committees, 
Expert Groups, Task Forces, Steering Committees, Study 
Groups, etc., which assist the Council in evaluation in the 
support of the various initiatives as also monitors different 
research activities of the Council. 

The Council promotes biomedical research in the country 
through intramural research (through Institutes totally funded 
by ICMR) and extramural research (through grants-in-aid given 
to projects in non-ICMR Institutes). . 

Intramural research is carried out currently through the 
Council's (i) 21 Permanent National Research Institutes/ 
Centres and 6 Regional Medical Research Centres. The 
permanent institutes are mission-oriented laboratories located 
in different parts of India and address themselves to research 
on specific health topics like tuberculosis, leprosy, cholera 
and diarrhoeal diseases, viral diseases including AIDS, malaria, 
kala-azar, vector control, nutrition, food and drug toxicology, 
reproduction, immunohaematology, oncology, medical 
statistics, etc. The Regional Medical Research Centres focus 
especially on the regional health problems, and also aim at 
strengthening or generating research capabilities in different 
geographic areas of the country. In times of national 
emergencies, there could be a coordinated attempt on other 
part of the various centres. Thus, many of the permanent 


Institutes and Regional Medical Research Centres continue 
to take part in the sero-surveillance of human immuno- 
deficiency virus (HIV) infection, in addition to their specific 
fields of research. Apart from research, the permanent 
institutes are actively engaged in human resources 
development programmes by continuously imparting training 
at the younger level through masters and doctoral 
programmes. In addition, many institutes/centres also organise 
national and international training courses in specific areas 
where the Council's institutes have acknowledged expertise. 

Extramural research is promoted by ICMR basically to 
strengthen the biomedical expertise outside the Council, 
especially in medical colleges and the university system. This 
mode of funding also helps the Council take up research in 
such areas where expertise is not available inhouse. This is 
achieved through (i) setting up Centres for Advanced 
Research in different research areas around existing expertise 
and infrastructure in selected departments of Medical Colle ges, 
Universities and other non-ICMR Research Institutes; (ii) task 
force studies which emphasise a time-bound, goal-oriented 
approach with clearly defined targets, specific time frames, 
standardised and uniform methodologies, and often a multi- 
centric structure; and (iii) open-ended research on the basis 
of applications for grants-in-aid received from scientists in 
non-ICMR Research Institutes located in different parts of 
the country. 

Human resource development in biomedical research is 
encouraged by ICMR through various schemes such as (i) 
Research Fellowships, i.e., Junior and Senior Fellowships and 
Research Associateships (the Council has just started a Junior 
Research Fellowship programme to induct young 
postgraduates into mainstream biomedical research); (ii) Short- 
term Visiting Fellowships (which allow scientists to learn 
advanced research techniques from other well-established 
research Institutes in India); (iii) Short-term Research 
Studentships (for undergraduate medical students to 
encourage them to familiarise themselves with research 
methodologies and techniques); and (iv) various Training 
Programmes and Workshops conducted by ICMR Institutes 
and Headquarters. For retired medical scientists and teachers, 
the Council offers the position of Emeritus Scientists to enable 
them to continue or take up research on specific biomedical 
topics. The Council also awards prizes to Indian scientists 
(young as well as established ones), in recognition of 
significant contributions to biomedical research. 


In the context of the changing public health scene, the 
balancing of research efforts between different competing 
fields, especially when resources are severely limited, is a 
typical problem encountered in the management of medical 
research, particularly in developing countries. Infectious 
diseases, malnutrition and excessive population growth have 
continued to constitute the three major priorities to be 
addressed in medical research throughout the past several 
decades. In addition to tackling these issues, research has 
also been intensified progressively on emerging health 
problems such as cardiovascular diseases, metabolic disorders 
(including diabetes mellitus), neurological disorders, blindness, 
liver diseases, cancer, mental health research and drug research, 
etc. Research on Traditional Medicine/Herbal Remedies was 
revived with a disease-oriented approach. Attempts have 
been made to strengthen and streamline Medical Informatics 
and Communication to meet the growing demands and needs 
of the biomedical community. The Council is alert to the 
emerging challenges in terms of new diseases and new 
dimensions of existing diseases. The rapid organisation of a 
network of Surveillance Centres for AIDS in different states 
of India in 1986 exemplifies this. 

Two broad lines of research endeavour are discernible in 
ICMR in the last two decades: (1) Application of available 
knowledge, under the prevailing socio-economic and cultural 
environment through Health Systems Research involving 
interdisciplinary efforts between biomedical, social and 
behavioural sciences with epidemiology acting as a bridge. 
(2) Application of the powerful tool of modern biology to 
search for the causes and also to unravel basic mechanisms 
and to identify risk factors leading to early diagnosis and 
development of new therapeutic agents including vaccines. 
Strengthening of research capabilities and a definite research 
strategy are recognised as vital tools for successful research 
operations and the Council has strived to adopt new strategies 
from time to time. 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


During the nine decades of its existence, the ICMR has had 
several significant and path-breaking achievements to its credit 
and many of the research findings of the past have laid basis/ 
foundation for formulating and launching several National 
Health Programmes and Disease Control Programmes. 


Communicable Diseases 
1. Tuberculosis 


The efficacy and safety of short course chemotherapy (SCC) 
in pulmonary, extra-pulmonary, and multi-drug resistant (MDR) 
TB in adult and childhood tuberculosis have been 
demonstrated by the Council’s Tuberculosis Research Centre 
(TRC), Chennai and SCC has been introduced in the National 
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Tuberculosis Control Programme. An important breakthrough 
in the management of tuberculosis of spine without paraplegia 
has been achieved using ambulatory chemotherapy for nine 
or six months with daily isoniazid and rifampicin. A large 
scale community based double blind randomised controlled 
trial carried out in south India to evaluate the protective effect 
of BCG demonstrated that BCG did not offer any protection 
against adult forms of bacillary pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
Council has also achieved effective and optimal utilisation of 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs), village health guides 
and students in urban areas and educated youths in tribal 
areas in case finding and more importantly, case holding. The 
TRC, Chennai has also demonstrated that supervised 
administration of anti-TB drugs twice weekly is as efficacious 
as daily self-administered treatment. The DOTS (directly 
observed treatment short course) is currently a globally 
accepted programme for control of tuberculosis. 


2. Leprosy 


The Central JALMA Institute for leprosy, Agra, is responsible 
for the Council’s main research activities on chemotherapy, 
immunology, pathology and biochemistry of leprosy. The 
main thrust of research in the area of leprosy now is to reduce 
the infection load in the community by introducing effective 
multi-drug therapy (MDT) and testing appropriate vaccines 
against leprosy. 
A controlled, double blind, randomised, prophylactic 
leprosy vaccine trial was conducted in south India very 
recently. Four vaccines, viz., BCG, BCG + killed Mycobacterium 
leprae, M.w. and ICRC were studied in comparison with a 
normal saline placebo. From about 3,00,000 people, 2,16,000 
were found eligible for vaccination and among them, 1,71,400 
volunteered to participate in the study. Intake for the study 
was completed in two and a half years from January 1991. 
There was no instance of serious toxicity or side effect 
subsequent to vaccination. All the vaccines were safe for 
human use. Decoding was done after the completion of the 
second resurvey in December 1998. Results for vaccine 
efficacy are based on examination of more than 70 per cent of 
the original ‘vaccinated’ cohort population, in both the first 
and the second resurveys. BCG + killed M. leprae provided 64 
per cent protection (95 per cent C1 50.4—73.9 per cent), ICRC 
provided 65.5 per cent protection (95 per cent C148.0-77.0 per 
cent), M.w. gave 25.7 per cent protection (95 per cent CI1.9- 
43.8 per cent) and BCG gave 34.1 per cent protection (95 per 
cent CI 13.5-49.8 per cent). Protection observed with the 
ICRC vaccine and BCG + killed M. leprae vaccine meets the 
requirement of public health utility and these vaccines deserve 
further consideration for their ultimate applicability in leprosy 
prevention. 
The concept of multi-drug therapy (MDT) for leprosy was 
also field tested and evaluated. Pulsed rifampicin administration 
was observed to be therapeutically as good as daily or 
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intermittent administration. A MDT regimen supplemented 
with one year of pyrazinamide administration has been found 
to have effect on persisters and subsequent faster 
bacteriological clearance. A MDT of longer duration for 
patients not responding to six months regimen has been 
recommended. Combined chemotherapeutic and immuno- 
therapeutic regimens have been designed and found to 
enhance killing and clearance of bacilli. These have been 
found effective to reduce the duration of treatment especially 
in cases with high bacterial load. A new regimen comprising 
conventional MDT together with newer drugs like ofloxacin 
and minocycline has been found to be safe and well tolerated. 
Single dose of rifampicin, ofloxacin and minocycline (ROM) 
has been shown to be as effective as six months of MDT for 
patients with mono lesion leprosy. 

Immuno-diagnostic tests (FLA-ABS, SACT-ELISA, PGL- 
ELISA, etc.) have been developed/tested for detection of sub- 
clinical infections and monitoring of chemotherapy in patients 
with multi-bacillary leprosy. Improved techniques for 
prevention and surgical correction of deformities of the hands 
and feet have been developed. Some probes targeting rRNA 
of M. leprae and a quantitative hybridisation (micro- 
densitometry) have been developed. These ribosomal RNA 
probes and rRNA-PCR techniques have been demonstrated 
to correlate with viability and diagnosis of active disease. 
This strategy shown for the first time by the ICMR is an 
accepted concept now. 

A Mycobacterial Repository Centre has been established 
at the Central JALMA Institute for Leprosy (CJIL), Agra to 
serve as a source of reference, indigenous strains as well as 
for epidemiological characterisation of mycobacteria. 


3. Diarrhoeal Diseases 


The main thrust of Council’s National Institute of Cholera and 
Enteric Diseases (NICED), Kolkata has been on continuous 
and in-depth study of diarrhoeal diseases and to suggest 
remedial measures. This institute was designated as the WHO 
Collaborating Centre for Research and Training in Diarrhoeal 
Diseases in 1980. Major achievements in the area of diarrhoeal 
diseases are as follows: 

The demonstration by the NICED, Kolkata that combating 
dehydration through oral rehydration therapy could prevent 
mortality due to diarrhoeal diseases was an important 
milestone. Home available fluids (HAF) like sarbat (salt, sugar, 
lemon either singly or in combination) or green coconut water, 
and pressed rice water have been found to be equally effective 
and more acceptable than oral rehydration solution (ORS). It 
has been found that the use of hypo-osmolar oral rehydration 
solution (R-Hypo-ORS) reduced the total fluid requirement 
and loss of fluids in stools in comparison to WHO-ORS. The 
feasibility and effectiveness of managing cases of dehydrating 
diarrhoeal according to their severity at various levels of health 
care facility was demonstrated which led to 3-tier approach of 


managing acute diarrhoeal in the Diarrhoeal Disease Control 
Programme. 

A new toxigenic strain of Vibrio cholerae classified as V 
cholerae 0139 was detected, characterised and its 
epidemiology elaborated. An immuno-diagnostic kit was 
developed for diagnosis of rotavirus infection. A new phage 
typing scheme for V. cholerae biotype Eltor strains has been 
developed which could be used as an epidemiological marker 
for tracing the source of infection. A new recombinant cholera 
vaccine was developed in a collaborative effort with other 
sister agencies in India. This vaccine has been successfully 
tested in animal model and is awaiting human volunteer trial. 

An enteroaggregative Escherichia coli (E Agg EC) has 
been isolated as a possible etiological agent of acute diarrhoea 
among children in Kolkata. It was isolated more frequently 
from children less than 36 months of age. 

The emergence of rotavirus causing diarrhoea in adults in 
Kolkata is a new phenomenon. The group B rotavirus 
resembled the Chinese adult diarrhoea rotavirus (ADRV) 
strains in electrophoretic profile. 

Vibrio parahaemolyticus strains belonging to serotype 
03.IC6 emerged in Kolkata. This strain has been studied using 
different molecular techniques such as ribotyping-genotyping 
by restriction fragment length polymorphism (RFLP) and 
pulsed field gel electrophoresis. No RFLP in the encoding the 
thermostable direct haemolysis (TDH) was observed. These 
strains predominantly belonged to one clone. 


4. Viral Diseases 


Research in the area of viral diseases is being conducted at 
the Council’s National Institute of Virology (NIV), Pune, 
Enterovirus Research Centre (EVRC), Mumbai, National AIDS 
Research Institute (NARI), Pune and Centre for Research in 
Medical Entomology (CRME), Madurai. The Council is 
supporting research in a wide range of viral diseases including 
HIV, hepatitis, Japanese encephalitis (JE), poliomyelitis, etc. 

Cell culture from mosquito (Aedes albopictus) tissues was 
established for the first time in the world at the NIV, Pune. 
These are being used world-wide for arboviruses studies. An 
effective surveillance system for detection of JE virus (which 
incorporates monitoring of vector density and serological 
evidence of virus activity in sentinel animals) has been 
established which has been taken up by the state of Tamil 
Nadu. This system will help in timely action in case of impending 
outbreak. Effectiveness of a strategy using water and 
environmental management and neem coated urea for control 
of vector population in the rice fields has been demonstrated. 
Efficacy of deltamethrin impregnated polypropylene curtains 
against vectors of JE at least for five months has been 
demonstrated. 

Kyasanur forest disease (KFD) in the Sagar-Sorab area of 
Shimoga district in Karnataka was discovered in 1957. Vaccine 
against KFD was prepared and technology has been 


transferred to the state government for preparation of KFD 
vaccine. 

Indigenous ELISA kits for the diagnosis of hepatitis A and 
B infection and for Group A rotaviruses from human and 
animals have been developed by the Council’s institutes. An 
IgM Antibody capture (MAC) ELISA kit has also been 
developed for the detection of flaviviruses [JE, West Nile (WN) 
and Dengue]. An immuno-diagnostic kit (Dipstick test) has 
been developed to detect IgM antibodies against dengue virus 
infection in human. For some of these diagnostics, technology 
transfer has already been made to industry partners. For others, 
active efforts are being made to find suitable industry that will 
take up the responsibility of commercialisation. A large panel 
of mouse monoclonal antibodies has been developed against 
JE, WN, Dengue (DEN), Chikungunya (CHIK) and rabies 
viruses, which may lead to the development of numerous 
commercial viral diagnostic kits. Genotyping of JE virus on 
the basis of partial nucleotide sequencing was done and 
derived amino acid sequence of some Indian JE virus strains 
and phylogenetic relationship have led to identifying four 
major groups of JE viruses. Sequencing of relevant regions of 
DEN genome is being done to understand the genetic basis of 
emergence of different biotypes of dengue virus. A novel 
DNA virus termed as transfusion-transmitted virus (TTV) was 
found to be prevalent in India, transmitted mainly by non- 
parenteral routes and probably not an important cause of 
chronic liver diseases. Several cell lines have been developed 
for arboviruses and hepatitis viruses to be used for basic and 
diagnostic purposes. Clinico-epidemiological and serological 
studies done by the NIV, Pune indicated a new hepato-renal 
neuropathy syndrome associated with measles. 

The ICMR demonstrated the presence of HIV infection in 
India and initiated country-wide sero-surveillance. The 
information so obtained on the magnitude of HIV infection 
and major modes of its transmission has become the basis, 
first for drawing up the national medium-term plan for AIDS 
control in India and later for setting up the National AIDS 
Control Programme (NACP). Studies carried out by the Council 
led to the detection of HIV epidemic in injecting drug users in 
north-east India and initiation of intervention programmes. 
The presence of HIV-2 has been detected in India, which led 
to the incorporation of HIV-1, and HIV-2 screening tests in 
the NACP. Studies carried out in Manipur showed that in HIV 
infected individuals; herpes zoster had a high positive 
predictive value and could serve as a surrogate marker 
for HIV in areas where injecting practices are very common. 
HIV-1 subtype analysis was carried out for the first time in 
India by Heteroduplex Mapping Analysis (HMA) and the 
studies revealed that 96 per cent samples were of subtype c. 
The other subtypes prevalent in India are B and A. 


5. Poliomyelitis 


Absence of paralytic poliomyelitis due to wild poliovirus 
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infections and absence of wild poliovirus from the 
environment are essential components of polio eradication. 
An environmental surveillance study has been initiated 
using transgenic mouse cell line (L20 B) for virus 
detection. Poliovirus types 1 and 3 wild viruses were detected 
indicating the sensitivity and applicability of environmental 
surveillance. 

Nucleotide sequence comparison has allowed to determine 
genomic relationship among virus isolates. Sequence data of 
72 wild poliovirus type 1 strains circulating in 13 states of 
India during 1997-98 have been generated. Sequences of wild 
poliovirus type 1 isolates from India and Bangladesh were 
also compared. As per the definition of genotypes, isolates 
from both countries are independent of a single major 
genotype. Wild poliovirus type 2 transmission has been 
eliminated from most parts of India and two distinct groups of 
wild poliovirus type 3 have been found in India. 


6. Malaria 


‘Extensive field, basic and applied research has resulted in 
recognition of malaria paradigms in the country. New 
epidemiological paradigms have been formulated and are being 
used for the national malaria control strategy to review drug 
policy, insecticide policy and reorganisation of the National 
Anti Malaria Programme (NAMP). A rapid, simple manual 
immuno-chromatographic technique (ICT) has been validated 
for detection of Plasmodium falciparum histidine rich protein 
(HRP) for on the spot diagnosis of malaria in the field. Remote 
sensing and geographical information systems were used to 
reveal malaria transmission dynamics at the local level. 
Cytogenetic studies in sibling species and combination of 
malariogenic indices and entomological parameters have 
helped in the malariogenic stratification of the country, which 
has provided vital information for the National Anti Malaria 
Programme (NAMP). A Malaria Parasite Bank has been 
established as a centralised facility to cater to the needs of 
scientists and researchers. 

Bioenvironmental methods of malaria control and other 
technologies in vector control were developed and applied in 
different geo-ecological sites in the country which are 
sustainable, free from ecological hazards and economical. This 
has provided a feasible alternative to the insecticide-based 
approach to control malaria. The indigenous, economic and 
environmentally compatible neem products were found to be 
effective for their larvicidal impact against Anopheles 
stephensi, Culex quinquefasciatus and Aedes aegypti. The 
mats containing neem oil were found as effective repellents 
similar to allethrin mats which are ready for commercialisation. 
The malaria situation is deteriorating in terms of morbidity 
and mortality due to increase in P. falciparum incidence and 
drug resistance in P. falciparum and P. vivax. The broad 
approach to fulfill the objectives of roll back malaria is 


prevention. 
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7. Filariasis 


A community based integrated vector management programme 
achieved significant reduction in vector density in Cherthala, 
Kerala. No new infection of brugian filariasis in the age group 
1 to7 has been reported in this area since 1990. This community- 
oriented control programme is a unique example of inter- 
sectoral coordination where government and non-government 
agencies have worked together for success of the programme. 
Biological control of mosquitoes with a biocide Bacillus 
sphaericus, has shown specific larvicidal action especially 
against Culex quinquefasciatus in polluted breeding habitats. 
Plant extracts of Anacardium have been tested for anti-larval 
and anti-pupal activity to control mosquito breeding. A slow 
release microgel formulation of B. thuringiensis var. israelensis 
has been validated for reducing the larval density of C. 
quinquefasciatus in cess pits, cess pools and disused wells. 
A Cell has been set up at Vector Control Research Centre, 
Pondicherry for studies linked to elimination of lymphatic 
filariasis from India using approach of Community Based Mass 
Control (CBMC) and comparing effects of DEC alone and DEC 
+ albendazole. 


8. Leishmaniasis 


Simple, cost effective, easy to prepare culture media were 
developed for in vitro maintenance of Leishmania 
promastigotes, based on Hemin or haemoglobin powder/ 
clotted and dried rabbit blood on filter paper or fresh blood. It 
is completely autoclavable and can be used in an ordinary 
laboratory. Direct Agglutination Test (DAT) was established 
as early diagnostic tool for Kala-azar. 

Clinical trials with combination of pentamidine and SAG 
(sodium antimony gluconate) in reduced dosage showed 
effective results similar to therapy with pentamidine alone but 
without any serious side effects. Double drug combinations 
using Pentamidine and allopurinol in reduced dosage were 
found to be better tolerated and showed better results when 
compared to pentamidine and SAG and pentamidine alone. 


9. Leptospirosis 


The Council’s Regional Medical Research Centre (RMRC), 
Port Blair has done a sero-prevalence study for leptospirosis 
in the primitive tribes of Andaman & Nicobar Islands. A 
LEPTO dipstick assay was evaluated at RMRC and compared 
with IgM ELISA. This test was found to have a good 
sensitivity (78.7 per cent) and specificity (88.3 per cent) and 
was simple to use with stable shelf life of reagents. Various 
risk factors associated with acquiring leptospiral infection were 
also studied. RMRC, Port Blair has been providing referral 
services for the diagnosis of leptospirosis to other states of 
the country. 


Non-Communicable Diseases 
1. Oncology/Cancer 


The National Cancer Registry Programme (NCRP) set up in 
1982 has provided long term community based data on the 
occurrence of various types of cancers in India. The NCRP 
continues to generate data on the national cancer status in 
India. The operational feasibility of early detection of cervical 
cancer by para-medical workers through Pap smear screening 
and visual inspection of the cervix was established. Projects 
on cost of management of three major tobacco related disease 
entities (cancer, coronary heart disease, and lung diseases) 
have been completed. 


2. Cardiovascular diseases 


Secondary prophylaxis for rheumatic heart disease (RHD) with 
three weekly penicillin injections has been demonstrated and 
a module for detection and management of sore throat, 
rheumatic fever (RF) and RHD utilising the PHC infrastructure 
has been developed. A National Streptococcal Reference 
Laboratory for identification and typing of strains of Group A 
Beta Haemolytic Streptococci (GABHS) was set up. A 
pathogenic model linking immunogenetic determinants of 
antigen presentation to subsequent alterations in humoral and 
cellular immunity leading to RF has been developed. An 
ongoing inflammatory process in chronic RHD has been 
demonstrated. A Jai Vigyan Mission mode project on RF/ 
RHD control has been initiated. 

The prevalence of coronary artery disease (CAD) and 
distribution of risk factors for CAD were established. 
Prevalence of CAD and population distribution of known risk 
factors was low in rural as compared to urban areas. The multi- 
centric case-control study has been initiated at four centres 
to identify the factors and quantify the association of risk 
factors with acute myocardial infarction. 


3. Ophthalmology 


The magnitude of blindness problem in various parts of the 
country has been determined. These data formed the basis 
for National Programme for Control of Blindness (NPCB). 
Prevalence of cataract has been determined in various parts 
of the country and data are being used in promoting eye camp 
approach in NPCB. Risk factors (use of cow dung and wood 
fuels and systolic blood pressure towards higher side within 
normal range) for cataract have also been identified. Four 
hybridomas producing monoclonal antibodies against 
chlamydia have been prepared which have been used for 
preparing indigenous kits for chlamydia detection. 
Epidemiology of glaucoma is being studied with its prevalence 
and associated factors in the community. 


4. Environmental and Occupational health 


Cardiac toxicity in humans as well as in experimental animals 
due to methomyl in pesticide spray has been described which 
has resulted in active consideration of banning of this pesticide 
by Government of India. Prevalence of occupation 
pneumoconiosis in high proportion has been described in 
Ladakh region of Western Himalayas. A multi-method 
ergonomics review technique for work systems analysis and 
design has been developed. Commissioning and 
standardisation of acoustic, illumination and climatic chambers 
were done and data provided to set safe limits of exposure to 
noise, illumination and heat respectively. 


5. Mental health 


Data have been generated on the magnitude of psychiatric 
problems in the country through community-based surveys. 
The Council's research on the integration of mental health 
care with general health care facilitated the formulation of the 
National Mental Health Programme and contributed directly 
to the implementation of the National Programme by developing 
suitable modules for integration of basic mental health with 
primary health care, developing training programmes for non 
mental health professionals and providing necessary expertise 
and materials. 

ICMR has also generated data on prognostic outcomes of 
psychiatric disorders in India through longitudinal studies. 
The study of acute psychosis led to inclusion of a new 
diagnostic category in ICD-10. The Council has developed 
measurement tools for health such as for assessment of quality 
of life at the individual, family and community levels, and also 
developed measures of psychosocial stress. 

A community based epidemiological study of child and 
adolescent psychiatric disorders in rural and urban areas found 
the prevalence and type of psychiatric disorders and 
generated data on psychosocial correlates of childhood 
psychiatric disorders and on felt treatment need of the 
community. The Centre for Advanced Research on Health 
Consequences of Earthquake Disaster with special reference 
to Mental Health found that there was excess psychiatric 
morbidity in earthquake affected Marathwada region as 
compared to control areas. The excess morbidity was 
contributed by depressive episodes, post-traumatic stress 
disorder and other reactions to severe stress. Many factors 
were identified as risk factors such as disaster injury, 
occurrence of disaster death in the family, trapping experience 
and dissatisfaction with social support. 


6. Neurophysiology 
The Neurophysiology Research Unit established under Prof. 


B.K. Anand carried out several path-breaking studies on the 
intricate mechanisms for coordinating the physiological 
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activities of the central nervous system. The mechanisms 
regulating hunger involving the two centres, one regulating 
food intake and the other inducing satiety were rigorously 
investigated. Their research helped in the basic understanding 
of the relative role of central hypothalamus mechanism vis-à- 
vis the peripheral (gastric) mechanisms. Through novel 
experiments by the administration of glucose, the researchers 
were able to marshal evidence on the relationship between blood 
glucose levels, the activity of satiety centre and the activity of 
feeding. With research on diabetic animals, the researchers 
showed that it is the level of glucose utilisation not glucose 
levels in the blood that influences the satiety centre. 

Further studies on the role of hypothalamus on cardio- 
vascular. and respiratory activities showed its wide influence 
on the various bodily activities including hormonal activity 
relating to reproductive function. Further, with collaboration 
from neurologists, pioneering studies were initiated on Yoga. 
This group provided for the first time unequivocal scientific 
basis for the positive influence of Yoga on human health. 
Some of these studies are being followed up even today. This 
group expanded their attention on the high altitude problems 
after they realised that soldiers have to be stationed at this 
extreme and hostile Himalayan climate for prolonged periods 
after the Indo-China war 1962. Their findings on the hypoxia, 
acclimation strategies and the physiological adaptation to high 
altitude and cold temperature were utilised by defense medical 
officers attending to the soldiers in these areas. 


7. Neurological sciences 


Multicentric, clinical and epidemiological studies were 
undertaken on epilepsy, head injury, peripheral neuropathy, 
subarachnoid haemorrhage and Landry’s Guillian Barre (LGB) 
syndrome. The clinical presentations and associated 
etiological factors in these disorders were studied. Males were 
found to be much more frequently affected by epilepsy as 
also birth order—epilepsy increased with increasing birth order. 
A distinct age-dependent trend was also seen with type of 
epilepsy with generalised epilepsy being more common in 
children below 15 years. The study on subarachnoid 
haemorrhage disproved the widely held contention that in 
our country aneurisms were extremely rare as compared with 
the West—over one-fourth of all patients studied had 
aneurism. There was also a preponderance of men to women 
in the ratio of 3:2. In addition, people from the North and West 
showed more atherosclerotic lesions as compared to the people 
based in the South. 

A multicentric collaborative study was also taken up on 
stroke and ischaemic heart disease in the young and old 
populations of India. It was shown, in contrast to the West, in 
India nearly 30 per cent of all strokes occurred in young 
subjects below 40 years and ischaemic heart disease in the 
young constitutes about 15 to 20 per cent. The major risk 
factors were hypertension, smoking, hyperlipidemia, 
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angiographic abnormalities and electrocardiographic 
abnormalities, which were found to be the known risk factors 
for stroke in the young. 


8. Haematology 


A new blood group, the Bombay group was discovered by 
the Council's Institute of Immunohaematology, Mumbai. A 
globin chain synthesis technique and chorionic villus sample 
biopsies have been developed for the prenatal diagnosis of 
thalassaemia and other haemoglobinopathies. Prevalence of 
thalassaemia trait and also of haemophilia has been determined. 
The findings of biochemical and molecular studies on red cell 
G-6-PD deficiency in India brings out the fact that the deficiency 
is heterogeneous in nature as opposed to common belief that 
it is only the Mediterranean type which is prevalent in India. 
The Council's studies also led to the discovery of two new G- 
6-PD variants namely G-6-PD Rohini and G-6-PD Jamnagar. 
The ICMR carried out survey in tribal populations in different 
parts of India particularly in Madhya Pradesh and based on 
the information collected a Genetic Atlas of Indian Tribes has 
been prepared. The Council's Centre for Advanced Research 
for Bone Marrow Transplantation for Thalassaemia at Vellore 
completed bone marrow transplantation in 51 cases of 
thalassaemia major with a success rate of 72.5 per cent 
comparable to any where in the world. This is now the only 
Centre in the country, which is able to offer services from 
antenatal diagnosis to bone marrow transplantation for 
thalassaemia major. 


9. Pathology 


Teaching material in the form of slides, colour transparencies 
in different branches of pathology has been prepared and 
distributed. Thrust areas of research consist of tumour biology 
(breast cancer, genitourinary malignancies, lymphoma), 
infectious diseases (chlamydia, leishmaniasis, tuberculosis), 
reproductive biology, Indian childhood cirrhosis, and 
environmental biology. 


TRIBAL HEALTH 


Studies on the health, morbidity and mortality pattern and the 
nutrition profile of all the 7 primitive tribes (Abujhmarias, 
Baigas, Birhor, Bharias, Kamars and Hill Korwaas and 
Saharlyas) in the state of Madhya Pradesh have been carried 
out and the prevalence of yaws was found to be 7 per cent in 
Abhujmarias and goitre was a major public health problem in 
Baigas specially in children below 15 years. A drug delivery 
strategy has been developed and tested involving traditional 
healers of tribal communities as link workers in the state of 
Orissa. Studies on prevalence of leptospirosis in humans 
including tribal population and in animals have been 
undertaken in Andaman and Nicobar islands so that control 
measures can be taken. 


REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 


The Council's research efforts in the field of reproductive 
health are mainly conducted by the Institute for Research in 
Reproduction (IRR), Mumbai, which is now well-known for its 
contributions in the field of Reproductive Biology (both basic 
and applied research). The Institute's work on inhibin and its 
potential application for male contraception are now widely 
recognised and cited extensively. The IRR's major focus is on 
three important leads in the area of male fertility regulation, 
viz., Human seminal plasma inhibin (HSPI), 80kDa and 26kDa 
proteins. The other activities include basic aspects of male 
and female fertility regulation, immuno-contraception, 
infertility, reproductive tract infection, diagnostics and 
operational researches on the fertility attitudes of men. Human 
sperm antigen, 80kDa, has been identified from human sperm 
extract and efforts are going on to develop this peptide as 
immunogen for developing anti fertility vaccine. Efforts are 
also on to develop intigrin as a clinical marker to assess the 
fertility potential in men. Resazurin Reduction Test (RRT) for 
evaluation of semen quality has been developed and validated. 
RRT is a simple, rapid, cheap and sensitive test, which is useful 
in diagnosis of infertility in men. 

Based on the results of the clinical trials on several 
intrauterine contraceptive devices (IUCDs) CuT 200 was 
recommended in 1975 for use in the National Family Welfare 
Programme (NFWP). Multicentric clinical trials and pre- 
programme introduction studies were carried out through the 
network of Human Reproduction Research Centres (HRRCs) 
to evaluate newer contraceptives for their possible use in the 
programme; newer methods included improved intrauterine 
devices (CuT220C, CuT380A, CuT380Ag, LNG IUD), injectable 
contraceptives (200 mg NET OEN (2 monthly) and combined 
monthly injectable), subdermal implants (Norplant II (2 rods) 
and Norplant (6 capsules), triphasic oral pills, non-steroidal 
weekly oral pill (Centchroman), non-surgical methods for 
female sterilisation, barrier methods (diaphragm, vaginal 
pessary), Billing ovulation method of natural family planning. 
Study on Sequelae of Female Sterilisation carried out on 32,000 
women indicated that Minilap may be recommended for 
National Family Welfare Programme as it is more efficacious 
and safer than laparoscopic sterilisation in field conditions. 
Another study concluded that following Minilap, the patient 
could be discharged within 24 hours, in same manner as 
practised in laparoscopic sterilisation. The ICMR has prepared 
national guidelines for tubal sterilisation by laproscopy and 
minilap methods after studying the sequelae of female 
sterilisation. Collaborative research efforts done for in vitro 
fertilisation and embryo transfer in infertile couples are of great 
value to NFWP. 

Immunodiagnostic kits for urinary esterone glucuronide, 
pregnanediol glucuronide, luteinising hormone and follicle 
stimulating hormones have been prepared and evaluated. Some 
of these kits have been commercialised. A low cost, high 


sensitivity test for pregnancy detection has also been 
developed and is in the process of being commercialised. 

Two new diagnostic techniques, viz., ELISA for Hb A2 for 
beta thalassaemia and FISH technique for detection of specific 
DNA sequence in morphologically preserved cells and tissues 
have been standardised. These techniques are being 
converted into user-friendly kits so that these could be used 
at peripheral hospitals. 

Optimal time and safe procedures for medical termination 
of pregnancy (MTP) were recommended and non-surgical 
methods for MTP were evaluated. RU-486 in combination 
with PGE vaginal gel was found to be successful in 90 per cent 
of women who sought termination of early pregnancy. Use of 
slow cervical dilator prior to vacuum suction during first 
trimester MTP was evaluated and information on the extent of 
illegal abortions in India was generated. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Studies were conducted in rural and urban-slum communities 
in various parts of India for the identification of high-risk 
mothers and outcome of their offsprings. The risk factors 
identified were—maternal age (<18 or more than 35 years), 
parity (primi para), bad obstetric history (1 or more abortion/ 
still birth), pre-term birth (less than 37 weeks), maternal anaemia, 
previous pre-term or low birth weight baby, birth interval (less 
than 2 years), previous foetal and neonatal mortality, low birth 
weight (less than 2000 g). Based on the results of these studies 
suitable intervention strategies were worked out to improve 
coverage and quality of MCH and FP services at PHC level 
using comprehensive health care package and high-risk 
approach. This approach has demonstrated significant 
improvement in antenatal coverage, referral of high-risk 
pregnancies and quality of care. 

Maternal mortality and reproductive morbidity of women 
were studied both in the hospital based and community based 
settings. The studies showed that about two-thirds of these 
deaths occurred before reaching health care facility. Major 
causes of death were haemorrhage, sepsis, pregnancy induced 
hypertension and anaemia. 

Clinical and ultrasonographic foetal growth parameters 
were developed. Feasibility of providing genetic counselling 
and identification of referral has been successfully established 
in the peripheral hospitals in the country. The Council has 
also evaluated the quality of family welfare services at the PHC 
level. 

The ICMR has prepared guidelines for Assisted 
Reproductive Technology (ART). These Guidelines have 
addressed several issues such as screening of infertile couple, 
selection criteria for candidates for ART, selection of donor, 
informed consent, procedures used, legal and ethical aspects. 
Infrastructure and training required, accrediting and registry, 
establishment of protocol and maintenance of records were 
also addressed in this study. 
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Scientists at IRR, Mumbai were the first in the country to 
report scientifically documented delivery of a baby using in 
vitro fertilisation procedure. The institute continues to offer 
infertility services and train the doctors from other institutes 
in ART techniques. 


NUTRITION 


The Council’s research efforts in the field of nutrition are in 
consonance with National Nutrition Policy and have been 
directed to combat malnutrition and promote nutritional 
well being. This is achieved through continuous research, 
monitoring, extension education and training carried out 
by the National Institute of Nutrition (NIN), Hyderabad 
and the network of National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau 
(NNMB). 

National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau has been 
continuously providing national data on dietary intake and 
nutritional status of population group from different parts of 
the country. The studies indicate that about 30 per cent of the 
households consume less than 70 per cent of energy 
requirement. Dietary micronutrient deficiency particularly 
vitamin A and iron is wide spread. About 80 per cent of the 
individuals consume less than half their requirements. The 
studies revealed that half of the children are underweight and 
half of the adults and elder suffer from chronic energy 
malnutrition. Nutritional status of tribals is worse than their 
rural counterpart. 

More than 650 types of different categories of foods— 
cereals, millets, pulses, oils and fats, vegetables, milk and its 
products, fruits, etc., have been analysed for the content of 
their energy, protein, fat, vitamins and minerals. Information 
generated by this activity is compiled in the well acclaimed 
publication—Nutritive Value of Indian Foods. The database 
generated by NIN on nutritive value of Indian foods has been 
extensively used by several national organisations, planners 
and research institutes. Based on these studies recommended 
dietary allowances for Indians have been compiled which has 
wide circulations. The concerted research efforts in 
micronutrient-malnutrition have helped to formulate national 
programme for its prevention. National Anaemia Prophylaxis 
Programme (NAPP) was evaluated and a revised dose of iron 
and folic acid was recommended for pregnant women and 
NAPP was redesignated as the National Anaemia Control 
Programme (NACP). National Vitamin A Prophylaxis 
Programme was formulated based on the ICMR studies, which 
is now in operation in many states of the country. Elaborate 
surveys carried out on pre-school children resulted in the 
formulation of national supplementary feeding programme for 
vulnerable groups providing the missing calories. ICMR has 
developed cost effective technology for double fortification 
of salt with iodine and iron to fight the twin problems of iron 
deficiency anaemia and iodine deficiency disorders. This 
technology has been transferred to the industry. 
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The indigenous sandwich ELISA method, developed at 
NIN, for the assay of serum transferrin receptor (STfR) was 
found to be a good indicator of iron status. 

The Council’s National Centre for Laboratory Animal 
Sciences (NICLAS) located at the NIN, Hyderabad is one of 
the major centres of its kind in India disseminating knowledge 
on the care, breeding and management of laboratory animals 
and their use in biomedical research. The NICLAS scientists 
have identified several natural mutants in mouse which are 
good models for drug development and chronic diseases such 
as diabetes, tumours, cancers, infertility, obesity, etc. 


TRADITIONAL MEDICINE 


Council has been supporting research in the area of traditional 
medicine right from its inception. The unique Composite Drug 
Research Scheme (CDRS) was conceived and designed during 
1964-70. This Scheme brought together for the first time, experts 
in the Ayurvedic System of Medicine and the Modern Medical 
experts and scientists for selecting and screening reputed 
Indian medicinal plants for biological activity on the basis of 
their therapeutic claims. 

In the wake of the renewed global interest in the traditional 
system of medicine the Council undertook to review certain 
time honoured traditional therapies and also to provide valuable 
addition to the existing therapeutic armamentarium. The 
programme was initiated centrally with a coordinated disease 
oriented multidisciplinary approach. Initially eight refractory 
disease conditions, viz., anal fistula, viral hepatitis, diabetes 
melletus, bronchal asthama, urolithiasis, filariasis, kala azar 
and wound healing were identified for clinical traits. The 
designing of the trial protocols, drug dispatch, monitoring 
and analysis of the data were done by the Central Biostatistical 
Monitoring Unit of National Institute of Epidemiology (ICMR 
Institute). 

Through multicentric clinical trials, the ICMR has 
demonstrated that Kshaarasootra (a medicated Ayurvedic 
thread) technique is a safe, acceptable, cost-effective, non- 
surgical and ambulatory alternative to surgery for the 
management of fistula-in-ano. Studies on the use of Vijayasar 
in the control of diabetes mellitus provided highly encouraging 
results. The dossiers on Kshaarasootra medicated thread and 

Vijayasar the anti diabetic drug are being finalised for transfer 
of technology to industry. An institute for research in 
traditional medicine is also coming up in Belgaum, Karnataka. 
A centre for Clinical Pharmacology in Traditional Medicine 
has been initiated at KEM Hospital, Mumbai. 


PUBLICATION, INFORMATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


The Indian Journal of Medical Research (JJMR), one of the 


oldest biomedical journals of the country has completed 88 
years of its continuous existence. A number of special issues/ 
supplements on important biomedical topics have been 
published. The Integrated Research Information System (IRIS) 
was set up in early 1980s to provide information on inventories 
of scientists, information on extramural projects funded by 
the ICMR. The IRIS has been upgraded into a Bioinformatics 
Centre to establish strong communication links between ICMR 
Institutes and ICMR headquarters. A website has been created 
for the ICMR (http://icmr.nic.in). The ICMR-NIC Centre for 
Biomedical information has been identified as the Indian 
MEDLARS Centre. The Centre has developed IndMED, a 
database on the Internet, of Indian biomedical publications 
not included in major international databases. 


ETHICAL GUIDELINES 


The need for uniform ethical guidelines for research on 
human subjects is universally recognised and the 
Council has prepared national guidelines on this. In 2000, 
the Council released a comprehensive document entitled 
Ethical Guidelines for Biomedical Research on Human 
Subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


The ICMR coordinates the processing, implementing and 
monitoring of biomedical research programmes carried out 
under the auspices of either bilateral agreements between India 
and countries such as the USA, the UK, Russia and other CIS 
countries (formerly the USSR), France, Germany, etc., or as 
assistance from international agencies such as the WHO, Ford 
Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, NIH, World AIDS 
Foundation (WAF), UNDP, IDRC, etc. Proposals received from 
various national laboratories in India are subjected to a 
rigorous peer review process followed by appropriate 
clearances from the Government of India. These programmes 
are intended to facilitate and promote biomedical research in 
areas of mutual interest to India and other countries/ 
international agencies, with transfer of technology being one 
of the prime objectives. The facilities available and the 
modalities of operation vary according to the country or 
agency concerned. Other Departments/Agencies of the 
Government of India also deal with similar programmes, 
foremost among them being the Department of Science and 
Technology, Department of Biotechnology, Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, etc. The ICMR is consulted 
by and interacts with these agencies for the approval of 
proposals dealing with biomedical research for implementation. 
Information on specific procedures for international 
collaboration/assistance in biomedical research is available 
with the Indo-Foreign Cell of the ICMR. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH (ICPR) 


R.C. Pradhan 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The philosophical spirit of Indian culture is very fundamental 
to it and it permeates all modes of Indian life. Since 
Independence, there was a persistent demand for a creative 
articulation of this philosophical dimension of our culture in 
the context of the changing requirements of our times. From 
different professional forums, both philosophical and non- 
philosophical, this demand has been repeatedly voiced. In 
the mid-seventies some scholars made an indepth study of 
the whole question and suggested to the Government that a 
Council should be set up for philosophical research in order 
to revive and promote the great heritage of Indian philosophy 
within India itself and to spread it in the world. In keeping 
with the spirit of the Indian tradition, philosophy was 
conceived by them as essentially interdisciplinary in character. 

The Council of Philosophy (later renamed Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research) was registered as a society under 
the Societies Registration Act, 1860, in March 1977. But due 
to financial constraints and other reasons, its functioning was 
kept in abeyance till July 1981, when the Council started 
functioning as an autonomous organisation wholly financed 
by the Central Government in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD). Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya is its 
founder-Chairman and Prof. Kireet Joshi, the present Chairman, 
is its founder Member-Secretary. 


OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Council are as follows: 


€ To review the progress of research in philosophy from 
time to time; 

€ To sponsor or assist projects or programmes of 
research in philosophy; 

e To give financial support to institutions and 
organisations engaged in the conduct of research in 
philosophy; 

€ To provide technical assistance or guidance for the 
formulation of research projects and programmes in 
philosophy by individuals or institutions and to 
organise and support institutional or other 
arrangements for training in research methodology; 

e To indicate periodically areas and topics on which 


research in philosophy should be promoted and to 
adopt special measures for the development of research 
in neglected or developing areas in philosophy; 

@ To coordinate research activities in philosophy and to 
encourage programmes of interdisciplinary research; 

€ To organise, sponsor and assist seminars, special 
courses, study circles, working groups/parties and 
conferences for promoting research in philosophy and 
to establish institutes for the same purpose; 

e To give grants for publication of digests, journals, 
periodicals and scholarly works devoted to research 
in philosophy and also to undertake their publication, 

e To institute and administer fellowships, scholarships 
and awards for research in philosophy by students, 

teachers and others; 

@ To develop and support documentation services, 
including maintenance and supply of data, preparation 
of an inventory of current research in philosophy and 
compilation of a national register of philosophers; 

To promote collaboration in research between Indian 
philosophers and philosophical institutions and those 
from other countries; 

e To take special steps to develop a group of talented 
young philosophers and to encourage research by 
young philosophers working in universities and other 
institutions; 

e To advise the Government of India on all such matters 
pertaining to teaching and research in philosophy as 
may be referred to it by the Government of India from 
time to time; 

e To enter into collaboration, on mutually agreed terms, 
with other institutions, organisations and agencies, 
for the promotion of research in philosophy; 

e To promote teaching and research in philosophy; 

e Generally to take all such measures as may be found 
necessary from time to time to promote research in 


philosophy. 
STRUCTURE OF THE INSTITUTION 


The Indian Council of Philosophical Research (ICPR) has a 
broad-based membership comprising distinguished 
philosophers, social scientists, and representatives of the 
University Grants Commission, Indian Council of Social 
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Science Research, Indian Council of Historical Research, Indian 
National Science Academy, the central government and the 
government of Uttar Pradesh. The Governing Body (GB) and 
the Research Project Committee (RPC) are the main statutory 
bodies of the Council. These bodies are vested with well- 
defined powers and functions. The Governing Body, which 
consists of Chairman, Member-Secretary, and not more than 
eight members appointed by the Council in addition to 
representatives of the MHRD and Ministry of Finance and 
government of U.P., administers, directs and controls the affairs 
of the Council. The RPC, which includes the Chairman, not 
less than 5 and not more than 9 members appointed by the 
Council and the Member-Secretary, scrutinises and sanctions 
grants-in-aid for the projects and other proposals received or 
planned by the Council. The Finance Committee scrutinises 
the budget estimates and other proposals involving 
expenditure. The Chairman and the Member-Secretary who 
are appointed by the central government are vested with well- 
defined powers and duties. The other office bearers are the 
Directors and the Programme Officers who assist the Council 
in carrying out the efficient functioning of the Council. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


The ICPR has undertaken programmes, projects and several 
activities. It awards various kinds of fellowships to scholars; 
organises seminars in many different areas of philosophy and 
related disciplines in all parts of the country; awards travel 
grants to scholars to attend seminars, symposia and 
conferences abroad; organises an annual essay competition 
among young scholars (in the age group of 20-25 years) to 
encourage them to think critically and philosophically on the 
issues facing our country; conducts an exchange programme 
between India and foreign countries for the exchange of views 
between philosophers in India and those in other countries; 
publishes important philosophical works by scholars and 
Fellows of the Council; publishes critical editions with 
commentary, embodying creative interpretations of classical 
Indian texts by scholars; and publishes a quarterly journal 
named JICPR which contains valuable papers in the field of 
philosophy and related disciplines by scholars from India and 
abroad. 


DETAILS OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 
Academic Centre at Lucknow 


The Academic Centre of the ICPR is located at Butler Palace, 
Lucknow. It houses a library and an office of the Council; it 
has also a well-equipped seminar room, modest living 
accommodation for 5 scholars, and space for holding 
exhibitions. 

The library has now 21,730 books. It has also about 20 
manuscripts and some rare books of the late Prof. S.N. 


Dasgupta. The library provides reprography service for its 
reading material. It also keeps the philosophy departments 
and the major research institutions all over India informed of 
its new acquisitions, by sending them monthly lists. It also 
sends them photocopies of the content lists of journals 
acquired. 


Fellowship Scheme of the Council 


The main objective of the ICPR fellowship scheme is to promote 
research in philosophy at various levels by providing 
opportunities to scholars of all ages to engage, on a full-time 
basis, in important research projects proposed by them in 
major areas of investigation or in the Council's own projects. 

The Council encourages research in the following major 
areas of investigation: 


1. Theories of Truth and Knowledge; 
2. Basic Values Embodied in the Indian Culture and Their 
Relevance to National Reconstruction; 
3. Normative Inquiries (Ethics and Aesthetics); 
4. Philosophy, Science and Technology; 
5. Interdisciplinary Inquiries with Philosophy as a Focal 
Discipline ; 
6. Philosophy of Man and the Environment; 
7. Social and Political Philosophy and Philosophy of Law; 
8. Comparative and Critical Studies in the Philosophical 
Systems or Movements, and Religions; 
9. Logic, Philosophy of Mathematics and Philosophy of 
Language; 
10. Metaphysics; 
11. Philosophy of Education; and 
12. Philosophy of Social Sciences. 


The fellowships offered by the Council are of different 
categories. These are National Fellowships, Senior 
Fellowships, General Fellowships, Short-term Fellowships, 
Residential Fellowships, and Fellowships for Preparing 
Learning Material. 

National Fellowships are awarded to eminent scholars who 
have made an outstanding contribution to research in 
philosophy or in interdisciplinary studies and whose research 
work, in the opinion of the Council, deserves to be promoted 
further. 

National Fellows are chosen by the Council from amongst 
the names suggested to it by the Members of the Research 
Project Committee, the Governing Body and the Council, the 
Presidents of the Indian Philosophical Congress for the 
preceding 10 years and the Members of the Panel on 
Philosophy in the University Grants Commission. 

Senior Fellowships are awarded to well-known senior 
scholars in philosophy who have made a significant 
contribution to the study of philosophy and related subjects. 

General Fellowships are awarded to scholars who have 


shown significant promise and competence for independent 
research in their books and research articles. 

Short-term Fellowships are awarded for a duration of three 
months, extendable by another three months in deserving 
cases, to enable scholars to engage in full-time research to 
complete their work. 

Residential Fellowships are meant to help scholars who 
wish to consult the library at ICPR’s Academic Centre in 
Lucknow in connection with their ongoing research projects. 
The selected scholars can take up these fellowships during 
their leave or absence from their place of work or on holidays. 
The fellowships are available for a maximum period of 60 days 
in a financial year. The selected Fellows can use up the 60- 
day period at one stretch or can take it in parts. However, first 
class return rail fare from their place of work to the Academic 
Centre is paid only once. 

Fellowships for Preparing Learning Material are awarded 
to scholars who are renowned in their areas of research and 
related disciplines to enable them to prepare learning material 
(textbooks, supplementary reading material, pictorial 
presentation, slides, exhibition material, etc.) in their areas of 
specialisation for university and college students. 


SEMINARS 


In order to provide opportunities to scholars to exchange their 
views, ICPR organises national and international seminars 
every year on a variety of topics in the field of philosophy and 
interdisciplinary studies. In addition, the Council also gives 
grants by way of partial financial assistance to various other 
organisations and departments for organising seminars. 


PUBLICATION PROGRAMME 


The ICPR has a programme under which it publishes the 
following: 


1. Qualitative works of renowned scholars of philosophy 
and interdisciplinary studies; 

2. Monographs, survey reports, project report and other 
works produced by scholars and Fellows of the 
Council; 

. Proceedings of the ICPR seminars; 

4. Republication of rare and out-of-print works of 
renowned authors in the field of philosophy and 
interdisciplinary studies; 

5. Publication of a high level philosophical journal tri- 
annually; and 

6. Publication of documentation series. 


Uu 


EVALUATION 


ICPR has, during the 2 decades of its existence, made major 
achievements in the field of research projects in philosophy. 
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Besides, it has funded many Seminars, Workshops and 
Refresher Courses for the promotion of philosophical training 
and research. 

Ithas published more than 75 volumes of original work and 
translation in different areas of philosophy under different 
series: 


1. Classical Indian Philosophy 

2. Contemporary Indian Philosophers 
3. Contemporary Indian Philosophy 
4. Readings and References 

5. Documentation Series. 


PROJECT OF HISTORY OF INDIAN SCIENCES, 
PHILOSOPHY AND CULTURE (PHISPC) 


The Project of History of Indian Science, Philosophy and 
Culture (PHISPC), now located in Centre for Studies in 
Civilizations (CSC), was conceived in 1980s and was planned 
under the auspices of ICPR. It was supported by Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi and other successive Prime Ministers, and a 
wide-ranging consultation with the eminent academics of inter- 
disciplinary interests preceded the formal launching of this 
Project. The aim is to rediscover and critically represent the 
rich scientific, technological, philosophical, spiritual and 
cultural heritage, having in view the needs of our time and of 
the twenty-first century. In order to facilitate quicker and 
more systematic developments, the Project was transferred in 
1997 to the ‘Centre of Studies in Civilizations', an autonomous 
non-governmental institute. 

The PHISPC proposes to publish 50 volumes (30 main 
volumes and 20 monographs) on History of Indian Science, 
Philosophy and Culture during a span of 20 years, i.e. 1990-91 
to 2009-10. Out of the 50 volumes envisaged so far, the Project 
has published 18 volumes. During the current financial year, 
5 more volumes will be completed and made available in 
the market. 

Apart from the above project, another sub-project, viz., 
Consciousness, Science, Society, Value and Yoga 
(CONSSVAY) is also proposed and the sub-project is expected 
to be launched during the current financial year subject to the 
approval of the government. Initially, the Project received 
financial support from the ICPR, UGC, Government of 
Rajasthan, and Department of Science and Technology, 
Government of India. At present, considering the budgetary 
commitments of the Project, PHISPC is being supported only 
by the grant of MHRD. The total budget estimate of PHISPC 
including sub-project CONSSVAY would be Rs 22.75 crore up 
to the period 2009-10. The Project is being administeredby 
the Governing Body of the CSC as well as Finance Committee 
of PHISPC and monitored by the MHRD, Planning 
Commission and Ministry of Finance. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India is auditing the account of PHISPC. 
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The present Governing Body of the CSC consists of the 
following members: 


1. Shri Krishan Kant, Vice President of India ^ Patron 
2. Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 

former Chairman, ICPR/IIAS Chairman 
3. Prof. G.C. Pande, Chairman, IIAS, Shimla Member 
4. Prof. Yash Pal, former Chairman, UGC Member 
5. Prof. Daya Krishna, former Vice Chancellor, 

Rajasthan University Member 
6. Prof. Arjun Sengupta, former 

Member-Secretary, Planning Commission Member 
7. Prof. V.R. Mehta, former Vice Chancellor, 

Delhi University Member 


8. Prof. J.N. Narlikar, Director, IUCCAS, Pune Member 
9. Prof. Kireet Joshi, Chairman, ICPR Member 

10. Prof. Bhuvan Chandel, Punjab University 
Member-Secretary 


Since the inception of the Project, PHISPC has received 
grant to the tune of Rs 6.15 crore. During the year 2000-01, 
MHRD released Rs 142 lakh as grant to the Project and for the 


current financial year, the budget grant will be Rs 180 lakh. 
During the current Five Year Plan, the approval grant of the 
Project will be Rs 6.25 crore. 


FUTURE PROJECTS 


The ICPR will undertake major research, projects on 
Consciousness, Applied Philosophy and Value-oriented 
Education in the 10th Five-Year Plan period. It has already 
planned to open a Centre for monitoring the ongoing research 
in Consciousness in India. It is also collaborating with CSC 
on the project on Consciousness, Science, Society, Value and 
Yoga(CONSSVAY). 


ICPR BUILDING 


ICPR has its own building named Darshan Bhawan at 36, 
Tughlakabad Institutional Area, M.B. Road, New Delhi 110062. 
The Headquarters of the Council are located here. It has a 
well-furnished Conference Room with a capacity of 60 seats. 

ICPR has its own website: www.icpr.nic.in «http:// 
www.icpr.nic.in>. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIALSCIENCE RESEARCH (ICSSR) 


K.G. Tyagi 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), 
founded in 1969, is an autonomous organisation devoted to 
the advancement of research in social sciences. The Council 
was established by the Government of India on the 
recommendations of Social Science Research Committee 
(1965-67) consisting of Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao (Chairman), Dr D.R. 
Gadgil, Dr A. Aiyappan, Shri K.L. Joshi, Dr J.N. Khosla, Dr R. 
Mukherjee, Dr M.S. Gore (Members) and Dr Harbans Lal 
(Secretary). The Council is registered as a society under 
Societies Registration Act, 1860. 

The ICSSR is administrated by a governing board called 
‘Council’, The Council consists of a Chairman, 18 Social 
Scientists, 6 representatives of the Government of India anda 
Member-Secretary. All members of the Council are nominated 
by the Government of India for an initial period of three years, 
which is renewable for another term. The Council is fully funded 
by the Government of India. It submits annual report of its 
activities to the Indian Parliament. 


OBJECTIVES 


ICSSR is the single largest agency functioning at the national 
level for promotion and coordination of social science research 
in India. The primary objective of the ICSSR is to promote 
research in social sciences and to facilitate its utilisation. To 
this end, the Council is trying to identify and develop research 
talent, provide support to research projects and other 
programmes, products and services, build up the essential 
infrastructure including clearing house facilities and promote 
development of social science research institutes and 
professional organisations in the country. Other objectives are: 


e Review the progress of social science research and 
give advice to its users; 

€ Sponsor social science research programmes, projects 
and administer grants for scholarships and fellowships 
to institutions and individuals for research in social 
sciences; 

e Identify areas in which social science research is to be 
promoted and adopt special measures for development 
of research in neglected or new areas; 

e Give financial support to institutions, associations, and 
journals engaged in social science research; 


e Coordinate research activities and encourage 
programmes of interdisciplinary research; 

e Develop and support centres for documentation 
services and data archives; 

e Organise, sponsor, and finance seminars, workshops, 
and training seminars; 

e Undertake publication and assist publication of 
journals and books in social sciences; 

e Advise the Government of India on all matters 
pertaining to social science research as may be referred 
to it from time to time; and 

e Take such measures generally as may be necessary 
from time to time to promote social science research 
and its utilisation. 


SCOPE 


The Council considers for financial support research 
proposals on any subject or theme, which have a significant 
social science orientation. The disciplines recognised by the 
Council for such support are Economics, Commerce, 
Education, Management, Business Administration, 
Psychology, Political Science, International Relations, Public 
Administration, Sociology, Social Work, Criminology and the 
Social Science aspects of Anthropology, Demography, 
Geography, History, Law and Social Linguistics. The proposal 
may fall within a discipline, or it may be interdisciplinary in 
character. 


ROLES 


The role of the Council flows from its basic objectives, namely, 
to promote research in social sciences and its utilisation. In 
the performance of its day-to-day activities the Council has to 
perform different roles. 

In real terms, the fulfillment of these objectives envisaged 
the development of appropriate infrastructure for the 
promotion of social sciences and taking the initiative in 
establishing certain research facilities and services like 
research infrastructure, documentation services and exchange 
of data, documents and literature, research surveys and 
publications, academic collaborations with international 


agencies and organisations, etc. 
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The Responsive Role 


Research in social sciences, being a creative endeavour, 
requires freedom and initiative on the part of the individual 
scholar. The Council responds with understanding and 
sympathy to the initiative of social scientists in the promotion 
of research. 


The Promotional Role 


In addition, the Council also has an important promotional 
role in social science research. This may be directed to any or 
all of the following objectives: 


(a) To identify research talent, especially among the 
younger group of social scientists, and to provide it 
with opportunities of optimum growth through 
financial support in the form of fellowships and grants- 
in-aid for training, publications, research projects or 
programmes; 

(b) To promote excellence in research by supporting 
individual scholars and centres of proven merit; 

(c) To broad-base research activity by providing support 
to promising social scientists in out-of-the-way places 
and new centres of research activity in the 
comparatively neglected parts of the country; 

(d) Whenever necessary, to take initiative even to 
formulate collaborative research proposals and to 
entrust them to competent scholars working in different 
research centres; 

(e) To conduct surveys of research in different fields of 
social sciences from time to time; 

(f) To identify research gaps and major problems of 
relevance and significance; and to make special efforts 
to promote research programmes in such priority areas, 
especially by stimulating discussion on priorities in 
research so that the initiative of social scientists 
operates more meaningfully in the context of problems 
facing the country; 

(g) To identify and promote the development of critical 
areas in social sciences. 


The Coordinating and Supplementing Role 


The Council believes that it is desirable to have a multiple- 
source financing system for research in social sciences. 
Though the Council is administratively under the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (MHRD), its scope and 
programmes make it imperative for it to deal with number of 
other ministries and research organisations at international, 
national and state level. It, therefore, welcomes the existence 
of other agencies which sponsor or support research in social 
Sciences. The Council maintains both formal and informal 
relationship with other research councils and funding agencies 


like UGC, ICAR, etc. It has ongoing collaboration programme 
even in areas like health jointly undertaken with Indian Council 
of Medical Research (ICMR). This enables it to plan its own 
programme in a complementary manner. 

In the light of its basic objectives and scope, the principal 
instruments implied by the ICSSR to meet its objectives are: 
Research Grants; Fellowships; Documentation and 
Information Services; Information Gateway in Social Sciences; 
ICSSR Internet Café; Data Archives; Publications; Seminars, 
Conferences and Training Programmes; Research 
Infrastructure and Capacity building through Regional Centres 
and Research Institutes. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


One of the major activities through which the Council promotes 
social science research are funding of research projects, awards 
of fellowships, etc. 

The grants are provided through open competition and on 
the basis of academic excellence. Grants are given to social 
scientists to undertake research projects on subjects of their 
choice. Any research project having a theoretical, conceptual, 
methodological or policy orientation may be considered for 
financial support by the Council. 

These projects and fellowships covered a wide area of 
research interests dealing with social justice, problem of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, women's problems, 
problems of aged, social assistance and poverty targeted 
programmes, environment, election studies, political 
processes, agricultural and industrial development, etc. While 
sanctioning research grants greater emphasis is given to thrust 
areas of research (Naik, 1971). 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


The Council has identified from time to time a number of areas 
of national significance for promoting research in a coordinated 
way. These include: (i) Women's studies; (ii) Rural 
development; (iii) Poverty and unemployment; 
(iv) Governmental systems and development; (v) Integrated 
area development (vi) Public distribution system; (vii) Studies 
in urbanisation; (viii) Alternatives in development; (ix) The 
interface between religion, politics and society; (x) Social 
unrest and violence and (xi) Election studies, etc. The ICSSR 
has also sponsored in the past a number of coordinated studies 
on educational problems of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, finances of universities, financing of Social Science 
research in India and electoral behaviour. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
The fellowship scheme of the Council is intended to identify 


and nurture talent among younger researchers and also to 
provide opportunities to senior social scientists to do full 


time research on any topic of their interest. There are following 
categories of research fellowships, namely: 


e National Fellowships, 

e Senior Fellowships, 

e General Fellowships, and 
e Doctoral Fellowships. 


There are few other types of assistance for doctoral students. 
These are: 


1. Doctoral Fellowship with or without salary protection 
(administrated by ICSSR and its Research Institutes). 

2. Short-term Doctoral Fellowship with salary protection. 

3. Contingency Grant (awarded to doctoral students who 
are not in receipt of any fellowship or who receive a 
fellowship without an adequate contingency grant for 
meeting expenses on field work, computer fees, 
printing, purchase of books, etc.) 

4. Study Grants (ICSSR provides travel and maintenance 
grant to scholars for collection of material pertaining 
to their research work from various libraries and 
documentation centres in India. This service is 
operated by National Social Science Documentation 
Centre (NASSDOC) and by ICSSR Regional Centres.) 


RESEARCH SURVEYS 


The ICSSR in 1970 initiated a mega programme for conducting 
research survey scheme, in social science in India. Under this 
programme major research works done in India in different 
disciplines of social sciences are being surveyed with the 
view to identify trends and research gaps determining priorities 
and selecting programmes for special promotion efforts in the 
future. This is a continuing programme of ICSSR and the results 
of surveys are being published in a series of volumes in 
different disciplines. The Council is updating these research 
Surveys on regular basis. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Some of the major publications of ICSSR includes publications 
and monographs on problems of education of scheduled tribes; 
women's studies; tribal studies; election studies, etc. 

As a clearing house ICSSR and National Social Science 
Documentation Centre have published many resource sharing 
and information locating reference tools like Bibliographies to 
doctoral theses; Students registered for doctoral degrees; 
National Register of Social Scientists; Education Index; 
Retrospective Index to Indian Social Science Journals: ICSSR 
Union Catalogue of Social Science Periodicals (published in 
32 volumes); Directories of Social Science Research 
Institutions; Libraries and Information Centres; Professional 
Organisations; etc. 
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In addition to ICSSR information leaflets, ICSSR newsletter 
and annual report, the Council publishes 6 journals most of 
which are indexing and abstracting journals. It also publishes 
Indian Social Science Review. The Council also provides 
financial support for publication of outstanding research 
studies, doctoral theses, proceedings of seminars, conferences, 
bibliographical, documentation works, etc. 

ICSSR publications and journals that result from the 
Council's activities are generally published either by 
commercial publishers or by the Council itself. Till date, ICSSR 
has published and provided publication grant to over 300 
monographs. ICSSR publications and journals are available 
from commercial publishers as well as from its sale counter. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION 
CENTRE (NASSDOC) 


One of the major programmes taken up by ICSSR was to set 
up NASSDOC. NASSDOC is one of India's leading information 
centres for research and innovations in social sciences. The 
main mandate of NASSDOC is to provide full range of 
documentation and information services in the area of social 
sciences. To fulfil this mandate, NASSDOC is engaged in 
proving a variety of information and documentation services 
to social scientists. 

The services of the Centre are based on its small but rich 
resources consisting of (a) discipline-oriented reference 
sources like dictionaries, encyclopaedias, directories, 
bibliographies; (b) ICSSR publications and publications 
brought out with financial support from ICSSR; (c) Indian 
doctoral dissertations; (d) research reports, funded by ICSSR; 
(e) working papers (back files of social science periodicals); 
(f) documents on microfilm/fiche; and (g) Databases in machine 
readable format. 

The Centre provides reading room facilities, information/ 
literature search, referral, consultancy, reprographic and 
photocopying services and compiles short bibliographies for 
scholars on request. 

Information technology input has facilitated creation of 
machine readable databases, namely periodicals in Delhi 
libraries, doctoral dissertations in NASSDOC, project reports 
in NASSDOC, seminars/conferences in social sciences, and 
directories of Social Science Research Institutions, etc. 
services from international databases on CD-ROM are available 
for use to social scientists, policy makers, and others. 
NASSDOC is equipped with servers and latest computer 
systems with their nodes working in networked environment. 

The Centre also manages the Indian Library Research 
Centre (ILRC), a depository library programme in which over 
30 libraries in Delhi participated. This ILRC is a rich 
resources centre for back volumes of periodicals, government 


documents, etc. x 
The ICSSR has also established an Asian Studies 


Documentation Centre (ASDC). 
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Human Resource Development 


NASSDOC conducts short-term training programmes in library 
and documentation especially in the use of information 
technology in documentation services. 


Linkages/Resource Sharing and Networking 


Efforts are made for making better use of available resources 
through resource sharing and networking with other libraries 
and information centres in India and in the region. 
NASSDOC has developed linkages at national, regional 
and international levels through DELNET, APINES (Asia 
Pacific Information Network in Social Sciences), ICSSD 
(International Committee on Social Science Information 
and Documentations), and through other collaborative 


NASSDOC’s involvement with various networks and other 
social science information system/centers/libraries, at the local, 
national, regional, and international levels, and ICSSR and its 
collaborative agreements at bilateral level, with many 
institutions in Asian countries help in better linkages and 
smooth running of this Centre. 


DATA ARCHIVES 


The Data Archives of the Council has been developed as a 
repository of primary data, generated through research studies 
supported by the Council. 

The Data Archives maintains well-documented repository 
of important data sets for use by researchers for secondary 
analysis. Most of these data sets have been generated by 
individual researchers and institutes through ad hoc surveys 
of specific sectors, regions, and segments of population. 

Major institutions like the National Sample Survey 
Organisation (NSSO) have been providing socio-economic 
data to this Archive. The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) has also 
agreed to release data on monetary themes. 

The Data Archives has launched a phased programme of 
setting up of nation-wide network of socio-economic data 
banks in order to facilitate free flow of information and access 
to data to researchers all over the country. Assistance, both 
financial and technical, is also provided to research institutes 
for organising important bodies of data. It maintains liaison 
with data archives abroad as a member of the International 
Federation of Data Organization (IFDO). With the active 
participation of eleven leading research institutes located in 
different parts of India, the Data Archives provides guidance 
and consultancy services in data processing to research 
scholars. A register of social scientists in India containing 
information on the academic background, research interests, 
and important publications of scholars was compiled and 
published by the ICSSR in 1983. This information is being 
revised and updated in the form of a computerised database. 


At present, the database contains information of over 500 
social scientists in India. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


The Council has emerged as a major Social Science Research 
Organisation, which has also an international presence. It has 
established programmes of collaboration and joint research 
projects with major international agencies. It is also 
implementing programmes of exchange under bilateral 
arrangements with several countries in Asia and Africa. So 
far, most of the existing arrangements of bilateral relations 
have been established under various cultural exchange 
programmes of the Government of India or other major 
agreements of cooperation with other countries. 

The Council maintains contact with a number of 
international and regional organisations concerned with 
policies affecting social science research. 

The International Collaboration Programme (ICP) of the 
ICSSR is targeted to Promoting academic links among social 
scientists of India with and other countries through: 


€ Cultural Exchange Programmes (CEPs); 

€ Academic Contacts with Countries outside CEPs; 

e Financial Assistance for Participation in International 
Seminars/Conferences and Data Collection Abroad; 

e International Seminars and Conferences in 
collaboration with other research organisations located 
outside India; 

@ Collaboration with the activities of UNESCO, ISSC, 
AASSREC, etc.; 

€ Indo-Dutch Programme on Alternatives in 
Development; 

e Visit of Distinguished Scholars. 


REGIONAL CENTRES 


ICSSR has a network of 6 Research Centres and 27 Research 
Institutes. The regional centres of the ICSSR are located in 6 
metropolitan cities: 


€ Eastern Regional Centre, Kolkata 

€ North-Eastern Regional Centre, Shillong 

€ Northern Regional Centre, New Delhi 

€ North-Western Regional Centre, Chandigarh 
€ Southern Regional Centre, Hyderabad, and 
€ Western Regional Centre, Mumbai. 


These are established in collaboration with universities and 
state governments to provide a forum for social scientists to 
come together for interaction through exchange of ideas, data, 
and publications and also to initiate new research projects 
and studies on decentralised basis. They serve as the link 
between social scientists of the region and the national and 


international community of social scientists. 
Major activities of the ICSSR regional centres are: 


e Undertaking and sponsoring documentation and 
bibliographical work in social sciences in the regional 
languages; 

e Supplementing the social science research journals in 
the libraries of institutions and universities where the 
regional centres are located; 

€ Lectures by distinguished scholars; 

e Organise and support seminars, workshops, 
conferences in the region; 

e Providing financial support for regional professional 
associations; 

e Awarding Study Grant for collection of literature to 
scholars from various libraries for their research work; 

e Providing accommodation, seminar and conference 
facilities to the scholars and students visiting these 
centres. 


Thus, the ICSSR Regional Centres are engaged in providing 
fillip to social science research in far-flung areas and in the 
regional languages. Among others, ICSSR Regional Centres 
have made significant contributions in providing library and 
bibliographic services, collection and compilation of 
documents in the regional languages and identifying talent in 
the rural and remote areas. The Regional Centres are also 
supporting organisation of seminars/workshops with 
participation of teachers and younger social scientists from 
colleges located away from the metropolitan areas. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


ICSSR gives maintenance and development grants to research 
institutions doing research in the field of social sciences. (It 
may be pointed out that, while the Council may invest a larger 
portion of its funds in priority areas, grants are available for 
research in other areas also. It shall be the endeavour of the 
Council to ensure that no good research proposal is denied 
financial support on the only ground that it falls within a ‘non- 
priority' area.) Registered research institutions of all-India 
character, outside the scope of the University Grants 
Commission, are considered for assistance. | 
The objectives of the scheme are: 


€ Dispersal of talent from the more developed to less 
developed regions especially to areas where social 
science research is underdeveloped; and 

e Development of the quality of research and of inter- 
disciplinary research in social sciences in order to 
improve the social science input into development. 


The Council at present is providing assistance to 21 
research institutes. (Detailed information about ICSSR 
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Regional Centres and Research Institutes is available at ICSSR 
Website. URL www.icssr.org <http://www.icssr.org>. To 
provide information on the ICSSR's various schemes, products 
and services, ICSSR has brought out various information 
leaflets giving information about its research grants scheme, 
fellowships and other programmes.) 

The developmental needs of the research institutes includes 
development of faculty including broad basing of the faculty 
composition, augmentation of the library facilities and the 
provision for certain physical infrastructure like buildings, 
furniture and other nonrecurring items. Funding is also 
provided for certain new initiatives like establishment of Chairs, 
Residential Fellowships, Visiting Fellowships, Inter-Institute 
Research Networking, etc. 

During a year, about 600 doctoral students are affiliated 
with these research institutes and about 1500 research projects 


are in progress. 
OTHER PROGRAMMES 


Several other programmes are also managed by the ICSSR, 
among which the following may be mentioned: 


Seminars and Conferences 


The Council has been holding national and international 
seminars and conferences on current and major themes to 
identify specific areas for study and research. 


Short-Term Training Workshops 


The Council, in collaboration with other organisations, 
organises short-term training courses on regular basis. The 
main aim of such training workshops is to upgrade the skills 
of social scientists in areas like ‘Use of information and 
communication technologies in accessing information'; 
‘Research methods in social sciences’; ‘Secondary analysis 
of data’; Internet; etc. The other activities are: 


e Grants for organising seminars and conferences; 

e Annual grants for maintenance and development of 
activities to professionals in the field of social sciences; 
and 

e Annual grants to professional organisations for 
bringing out journals in social sciences. 


COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 


The ICSSR functions through Committee System. It has few 
statutory committees and standing committees on different 
disciplines. The policy matters are decided by various 


committees of the Council. The Council and other committees 


help in formulation of policies, plans, programmes, rules and 
regulations necessary to achieve the goals. In addition, the 
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ICSSR has the following statutory and functional committees: 


€ Research Committee, 

© Policy Planning and Administration Committee, 

€ Committee on Data and Documentation Services, 

© International Collaboration Committee, and 

@ Committee on Regional Centres and Research 
Institutes. 


Besides these committees, the Council appoints advisory 
committees and working groups to advise it on special 
programmes. 


ICSSR has a professional staff of about 50 officers, which is 
responsible for coordination and carrying out of its 
programmes. A Member-Secretary, who is a full-time officer 
of ICSSR and looks after all the professional work in the Council, 
heads ICSSR Secretariat. 

The ICSSR Secretariat is organised in a number of divisions 
to look after its various programmes. The present 
organisational set-up of the ICSSR—each headed by a 
director— consists of the following major divisions: 


@ Research Surveys and Publications and Sales 


In addition, ICSSR has one Finance Division headed by 
Financial Advisor and one Administration Division headed 
by Administrative Officer. 

Its permanent staff is based in New Delhi and its 6 regional 
centres carry out the day-to-day business of the ICSSR 


ICSSR is fully funded by the Government of India. Annual 
financial outlays of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research for the year 2002-2003 is Rs 31.75 crores. Out of 
which about 50 per cent is meant for ICSSR Research Institutes 


and Regional Centres. 
REVIEW OF COUNCIL WORK 


The Council evaluates its own programmes and policies from 
time to time. It has appointed various review committees to 
evaluate its programmes. Such reviews are usually done after 
five years and often when found necessary. 


The ICSSR website was launched on 16 December 1999. 
Detailed information about various ICSSR programmes and 
services is posted on ICSSR website. Scholars can visit it at 
www.icssr.org <http://www.icssr.org>. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION SERVICE (IES) 


G. Chaurasia 


Over the years the need for creating an Indian Education 
Service (IES) on the pattern of other all-India services has 
been voiced from different quarters. No tangible steps have, 
however, been taken to give effect to these proposals. 


BRIEF HISTORY 


During the earlier phase of the British rule in India a skeleton 
Indian Education Service had been created by the Government 
of India Resolutions of 28 July 1896. W.V. Bhave has in this 
regard stated: 


The Indian Educational Service was created in 1896. The 
Secretary of State for India vide his Despatch No. 22, Public 
(Education) dated 12 March 1896 agreed to the formation 
of the Superior Educational Service. It was to be in 2 
branches, one to be known as Indian Education Service 
and the other as the Provincial Educational Service. Vide 
Government of India Home Department Resolution of 28 
July 1896, the Indian Educational Service was created. The 
Appendix to the above Resolution mentions that the IES 
as constituted then, was to consist of 6 posts in this 
province. Of these 3 were to be Inspectors (including the 
Inspector General), 2 were to be Principals (including the 
Principal, Training School, Nagpur) and one Professor. It 
was also stated that half of the number of Inspectorships 
were to be transferred to the provincial branch. 


The position regarding the IES during Diarchy has been 


summarised by Bhave thus: 


secretary of State for India on whose behalf he was recruited 
and during whose pleasure he continued in service. As 
Head of the Department of Education (a transferred subject) 
he was bound to obey and carry out the policies of the 
Education Minister who was the people's elected 
representative. If the Secretary of State and the Education 
Minister shared similar ideas, the Director was in no trouble. 
But if the two differed, as was bound to be the case when 
the Secretary of State in England was not likely to tow the 
line of people's aspirations in India, the predicament of the 
members of the IES, particularly the Director, may well be 
imagined. 


The IES continued till 1924, when it was decided to sop 
fresh recruitment to it. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) made ngais act 
recommendations on educational administrabon, both at the 
centre and in states. It felt that: 


The present convention is that tbe post of the Secretary to 
the Government of India is not to be filled from the ICS or 
IAS pool and that it should be given to an eminent 
educationist who should be designated as "Educational 
Advisor to the Government of India and Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education'. This is a healthy tradition and 
should continue .... we would like to mention that the 
present status of the Ministry of Education in the academic 
world is largely due to the fact that its Secretaries were 
sclected in the post-independence period from outside the 
services and from among eminent educationists. 


The Commission was of the view that: 


Eminent educationists, outstanding teachers in universities 
and schools and leading officials from the State Education 

should be associated with the Ministry of 
Education so that it can provide the needed leadership and 
command the confidence of the public and the teaching 


ranks by promotion, ie., from the present advisory service (or 
the IES when it is constituted) and officers. At present the 
Educational Secretary is generally an LAS officer, except in 
West Bengal, where he belongs to the Education Service. It 
was of the view that the Education Secretary also, like the 
Educational Advisor to the Government of India, should be 


service would help the progress of education. It felt that 
the character of the IES will have to be very different from 
the IAS or other Central Services. First, in education, 
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administration is a service agency to teaching and research 
and not their master. Secondly, one cannot be a good 
administrator unless one is also a good teacher. Thirdly, 
there should always be a possibility for an educational 
administrator to come back to teaching or research and for 
a teacher to go over to the administrative side on a tenure 
assignment. 


With regard to the proposal for the organisation of the IES, 
it had serious objections. These included: 


As proposed at present, two-thirds of the recruitment to 
the IES will have to be made directly by open competition. 
The persons selected will not generally have any experience 
of teaching or research and would have had no opportunity 
to show their competence in these fields. The remaining 
one-third of the posts will be filled by promotion from State 
services and some of them may be teachers in government 
schools and colleges. But the bulk of the teachers in all 
universities and teachers in private schools and colleges 
will be barred entry within its ranks. This can only have a 
depressing effect upon the body of the teaching profession 
and ultimately on education itself. 


The Commission recommended that: 


(a) only one-third of the posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment at the level of the junior scale. 

(b) the remaining two-thirds of the posts should be filled, 
partly by direct recruitment and partly by promotion at 
the level of the senior and higher levels. 

(c) some posts in the IES should be available for being 
filled by tenure appointments of teachers for specified 
periods. In the same way some posts in teaching and 
research should also be available for tenure 
appointments of persons from the IES. 


The Commission's views about the methods to be adopted 
in constituting the service include: 


The second point which we examined in detail was that of 
creating a teaching wing in the IES. The present proposal 
visualises the encadrement of the posts of the principals 
of government colleges (which are regarded more as 
administrative than as teaching posts). There is also a 
suggestion that some posts of the principals of higher 
secondary schools should be encadred. There is no 
objection to a few posts of principals of government 
colleges or of secondary (hr) schools being encadred. In 
fact, it would be good to do so. But this does not require 
the creation of a teaching wing—the posts of these 
principals can be made interchangeable, as they are even 
at present, with some levels of inspecting officers. But there 
are insuperable difficulties in the creation of a teaching 


wing as such which, if it is to be created at all, should 
include a large proportion of the teaching posts in higher 
education. This will not be possible because all the teaching 
posts in the universities and the vast bulk of the posts in 
the government colleges (to say nothing of the posts in 
private affiliated colleges) will have to be kept out of the 
IES. The attempt of create a teaching wing by the 
encadrement of a few posts of the principals of government 
colleges is, therefore, likely to do more harm than good by 
adversely affecting the morale of the teaching community 
as a whole. 


The service should comprise: 


e All posts of Directors, Additional Directors, Joint 
Directors, Deputy Directors, etc. District Educational 
Officers (and equivalent posts) in the State Education 
Departments (inclusive of the principals of government 
colleges and a few posts of headmasters of higher 
secondary schools); 

€ All gazetted advisory posts in the Ministry of 
Education; 

e Suitable posts in the NCERT; 

€ All gazetted posts dealing with educational 
programmes in other Ministries of the Government of 
India; 

@ Suitable gazetted posts in the Education Departments 
of the Union Territories; and 

e Suitable posts of principals of higher secondary 
schools under the scheme of Central Schools. 


` Despite Education Commission's recommendations, no 
concrete steps were taken to create the service. The main 
reason was the opposition from some state to the proposal. 


THE NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


The need for creating an Indian Education Service was 
reiterated in the National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 and 
its modified version of 1992 along with the Programme of 
Action, 1992. The creation of Indian Education Service in order 
to overcome the problems being faced in the Educational 
Administration throughout the country. It states: 


A proper management structure in Education will entail 
the establishment of the IES as an All India Service. It 
will bring a national perspective to this vital sector. The 
basic principles, functions and procedures of recruitment 
to the Service will be decided in consultation with the 
State Governments. 


The NPE clearly focussed on the management of education. 
This was not only a pious peace of policy but was followed 
by a well-laid out Programme of Action which stated: 


The establishment of an IES will be an essential step 
towards promoting a national perspective on management 
of education. Basic principles, functions and procedures 
for recruitment to this service will call for detailed 
consultation with the States so that they adequately 
appreciate the need and benefit of this structure particularly 
in the context of attracting talented personnel and giving 
them a stature commensurate with their responsibilities. A 
detailed proposal inclusive of alternate career paths for the 
cadre, processes of selection and induction of existing 
manpower engaged in education, arrangements for mobility 
between the states and central government and the scope 
for lateral movements as well as mobility and secondment 
vis-a-vis the academic system will require to be worked out 
in consultation with the State Governments. 


PRESENT POSITION 


In spite of the policy directive of NPE and detailed guidelines 
given in the Programme of Action, the Indian Education Service 
has not been constituted. 


The need for creating an IES can be justified on a number 
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of grounds. Firstly, it is being increasingly realised that the 
planning and the development of education require 
considerable amount of professional competence. Secondly, 
implementation of educational policies can be ensured if those 
who are expected to implement them have some stake. The 
short tenure of the personnel drawn usually from all-India 
Administrative Services does not ensure this nor does the 
short tenure promote accountability for the decisions that are 
taken. Lastly, educational development should have an all- 
India perspective which, while aware of diversities, is guided 
by the over all interests of national development and national 
integrity. Personnel belonging to an all-India Administrative 
Service are less likely to be deflected by state considerations 
of educational development which are contrary to education's 
role to national development. 

The 1976 amendment to the Constitution, making education 
a concurrent subject, is an enabling measure which allows the 
Government of India to introduce suitable legislation for the 
purpose. However, given the present nature and character of 
policy, political consensus would need to be developed in 
support of the Indian Education Service. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY (IITs) 


R.S. Sirohi 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Institutes of Technology were established under 
the Indian Institutes of Technology Act, 1961 as institutes of 
national importance and centres of excellence for higher 
education, research and development in science, engineering 
and technology in India 

The seven Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs), viz., 
Kharagpur (1951), Bombay (1958), Madras (1959), Kanpur 
(1960), Delhi (1963), Guwahati (1994) and Roorkee (2001), have 
been established to cover various zones/regions in the country. 
Each IIT has been accorded the status of a deemed university 
with powers to frame its own academic policy, to conduct its 
own examinations, and to award its own degrees. 

The works and programmes of the seven IITs are 
coordinated by the Council of IITs with Minister for Human 
Resource Development as its Chairman. Each Institute has a 
Board of Governors which is responsible for its general 
superintendence, direction and control, and exercises all the 
powers of the Institute for taking decisions on questions of 
policy relating to the administration and working of the 
Institute. The Board of Governors of each Institute is assisted 
by the Senate, Finance Committee and Building and Works 
Committee. The President of India is the Visitor of each 
Institute. Each IIT is headed by a Director who is appointed 
by the Council of IITs with the approval of the Visitor and is 
the principal academic and executive officer. 


MANDATE OF THE IITs 


The mandate of the IITs is quite wide and includes: instruction 
in applied sciences and engineering at a level comparable to 
the very best anywhere in the world; adequate facilities for 
postgraduate studies and research to meet the needs of 
specialised research workers and teachers; leadership in 
curriculum planning, laboratory development and examination 
system; programmes for faculty development both for its own 
staff and for teachers of other engineering institutions; close 
collaboration with industry through exchange of personnel 
and consultancy projects; collaboration links with other 
academic and research institutions in the country and abroad; 
forecast of technological needs for India and to plan and 
prepare to cater to them; on campus and by distance learning 
techniques for continuing education programmes for employed 


engineers; instructional resource material in conventional as 
well as audio-visual, video and computer based modes; 
interaction with the community at large to promote scientific 
thought and endeavour; development of a culture for 
maintenance and conservation; and programmes to prepare 
manpower for the unorganised sector and for self-employment 
also. 


COURSES: THEIR STRUCTURE AND DURATION 


Each academic year comprises two semesters and a summer 
term. The institutes work on the basis of a credit system which 
ensures continuous evaluation of student’s performance and 
provides flexibility to students to choose courses of interest 
and progress at an optimum pace in relation to their ability or 
convenience. Each course is assigned certain number of credits 
depending upon class contact hours. A minimum number of 
Credits and Cumulative Grades Point Average (CGPA) are 
required to be completed satisfactorily in order to qualify for 
the award of a degree. The medium of instruction is English. 


PROGRAMMES OFFERED 


In pursuit of its objectives, each IIT offers a wide range of 
academic programmes both at undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. Reservations of seats and concessions are provided 
on the basis of rules notified by the Government of India to 
candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes, weaker sections and physically handicapped 
categories. 


B TECH, INTEGRATED M TECH AND DUAL DEGREE 
PROGRAMMES 


At the undergraduate level, each IIT offers a number of four- 
year programmes leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Technology in Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Computer Science and Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering and some other areas also. Each IIT 
also offers five-year integrated programmes leading to the 
degree of MTech and a few 5-year integrated dual degree 
programmes leading to BTech and MTech. 

Admission to the first year of the four year BTech, the five- 
year integrated MTech and 5-year dual degree programmes is 


made through a Joint Entrance Examination (JEE) which is 
common for all the Indian Institutes of Technology. The 
Institute of Technology, BHU, Varanasi, and the School of 
Mines, Dhanbad, also admit students through JEE. 

Teaching programmes at the undergraduate level are 
supervised by the Board of Undergraduate Studies (BUGS) 
on behalf of the Senate. An Academic Interaction Council 
comprising both students and faculty provides feedback to 
the BUGS in all academic matters pertaining to undergraduate 
students. 


POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMMES 


At the postgraduate level, IITs offer a very large number of 
programmes the number ranging from 30 to 50, each of 4 
semesters (24 months), leading to the degree of Master of 
Technology (MTech) in various specialisations in engineering, 
science and management. These also include a number of 
interdisciplinary MTech programmes. Admission to these 
programmes is made on the basis of performance in Graduate 
Aptitude Test in Engineering (GATE)—an All-India level 
entrance test and an interview at the respective Institutes. 

Each Institute also offers some postgraduate courses 
leading to the degree of MS (Research). The degree of MS 
(Research) is equivalent to MTech degree. In addition, there 
are programmes which the degree of Master of Design 
(M Des) and MSc in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 
Admission to MSc programmes is made on the basis of a 
written test and interview conducted. 

Almost all the IITs offer 2-year full-time/3-year part-time 
management programmes leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. Admission for this is made on the 
basis of a common Joint Management Entrance Test (JMET) 
and group discussion/interview. 


PhD PROGRAMME 


The Institutes offer opportunities for doctoral research in 
all their departments and centres. Creative and productive 
enquiry is the basic concept underlying the research effort. 
In order to overcome any deficiency in the breadth of 
fundamental training or proper foundation for advanced 
work, special preliminary or pre-doctoral courses are 
suggested by each department/centre in the Institutes. The 
award of PhD is in recognition of high achievements, 
independent research and application of scientific knowledge 
to the solution of technical, scientific and management 
problems. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Along with teaching and academic research leading to doctoral 
degree, IITs give top priority to the research and development 
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projects sponsored by outside national and international 
agencies and user organisations. Industrial consultancy is 
another significant area of their activity. In order to effectively 
interact with outside world, the Institutes have set up separate 
Research and Development (R&D) Units. 

R&D Units provide specialised administrative and 
managerial support for the operation of sponsored research, 
consultancy and other R&D activities. The Institutes not only 
emphasise investigation of problems of direct relevance to 
the needs of the country through time-bound sponsored and 
consultancy projects aimed at solving live industrial problems 
but have also focus at the emerging areas like bio-informatics, 
environmental sciences and engineering, nanoscience and 
nanotechnology, real time embedded systems and rural 
industrialisation, atmospheric sciences, laser applications, 
industrial textiles, biotechnology, optical communication, 
signal processing, computer aided design and manufacturing, 
artificial intelligence and robotics. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS AND CENTRES 


All teaching and research programmes at the Institutes are 
conducted through a number of statutory departments and 
centres of research. They enjoy autonomy as in respect of 
planning and execution of their various undergraduate, 
postgraduate studies and doctoral research. 


LIBRARIES 


Each IIT has a well-equipped library, containing several lakh 
volumes of books and hundreds of international and national 
journals. Libraries have introduced several new products and 
services to cater to the information requirements of their users. 
They have acquired collections in digital media on CD-ROM 
and magnetic media; they have also signed agreements with 
several publishers to have web-based access to electronic 
journals. Data bases of serials subscribed by libraries of the 
Institutes have been web-enabled so as to facilitate 
simultaneous access to users on internet and intranet. Libraries 

have also started scanning PhD theses. They also maintain a 
comprehensive website which serves as a single integrated 

interface to provide access to computer and web-based 

services available to the academic community of the Institutes. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


To remain in the forefront in scientific and technological 
developments and to share the experience and knowledge, 
the IITs are actively involved in collaborative programmes 
with international organisations/universities. A large number 
of research projects are being undertaken in collaboration with 
institutes in the United Kingdom, France, the USA, Norway, 


Japan, Germany, Hungary and Russia. 
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CONTRIBUTION AND IMPACT OF IITs 


The employers of engineering graduates in India are of the 
opinion that the programmes of BTech generally meet the 
needs of industry. Students who have gone for further studies 
and/or employment abroad are reported to have done extremely 
well. Experts from abroad have very favourably commented 
on the analytical capabilities of the IIT graduates. IIT alumni 
have reported that training and academic exposures that they 
have received enable them to meet the challenges posed in 
other institutions. Consequently, IITs have considerable 
reputation and respect of their programmes and activities both 
at home and abroad. 

A number of faculty of technical institutions in the country 
have received intensive programme of training including 
exposure to techniques of modern teaching methods at the 
IITs. Some of them are trained for PhD, while others are given 
training in development and planning of laboratories. All these 
programmes are being carried out by the IITs by utilising their 
own resources. 

IITs have also since 1970, helped laboratory planning in 
selected engineering institutions under the Institutional 
Network Scheme by planning their core facilities. IITs have 
helped these institutions in drawing up relevant laboratory 
manuals, and generally improved experiments in the laboratory. 
These efforts have gone a long way to enhance qualitatively 
the general level of engineering education in the country. IITs 
have interacted with other technical institutions with specific 
reference to their courses of study and programmes of faculty 
development. 

The research activities in the IITs have increased 
manifold. A number of centres of research have been set up 
for work in science and technology (S&T) areas. These 
centres have helped in promoting self-reliance. This is one 
of the strengths the IITs have achieved during the last few 
years. Many industries now look to these Institutes for 


solutions of their problems. Science and Technology 
departments have also approached the IITs for expertise and 
sponsored research. 


FUTURE VISION OF IITs 


The future vision of the Institutes is to contribute to India and 
the world through excellence in scientific and technical 
education and research and to serve as a valuable resource 
for industry and society. 

In order to retain top position in academics, the academic 
programmes of the Institutes will be further strengthened. The 
programmes will be made more dynamic, interdisciplinary, 
flexible and attractive to students. The capability in the areas 
of distance learning facilities and continuing education 
programme will be enhanced. 

The IITs have also plans to focus on postgraduate and 
research programmes in order to provide global 
competitiveness in new and emerging technologies to the 
country. 

With a view for reforming selection of students the entrance 
examinations (JEE) will be so designed as to give fair 
representation to students coming from rural background. 

Research in the IITs will be focussed on the specific needs 
of the country with emphasis on it being India centric and re- 
oriented (wherever required) so as to be in conformity with 
the specific technological requirements. 

The need for IITs to team up and network with other premier 
technical and research institutions as well as with industry in 
the country and their coming up together will be further 
stressed. The alumni from the IITs will also be involved in a 
more structured manner. 

The synergy between IITs and CSIR Laboratories will be 
effectively used for taking up research programmes appropriate 
to country’s needs and joint research facilities will be created 
for optimal utilisation of resources. 


INDIAN NATIONAL SCIENCE ACADEMY (INSA) 


Goverdhan Mehta 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian National Science Academy (INSA) is the apex body 
of Indian scientists representing all branches of science and 
technology. Its objectives encompass promotion of science 
in India including its application to national welfare, 
safeguarding the interests of the scientists, establishing 
linkages with international bodies to foster collaboration and 
expressing considered opinion on national issues. 

The Academy was established on 7 January 1935 as the 
National Institute of Sciences of India, in Calcutta, in the 
premises of the Asiatic Society with Sir Lewis L Fermor as the 
founder President (1935-36). Prof. Meghnad Saha was elected 
as the first Indian President (1937-38). In October 1945, the 
then Government of India recognised the Institute as the 
premier scientific society of India, representing all branches 
of science. The headquarters was shifted to the campus of 
the University of Delhi in May 1946. After India attained 
Independence, the present site on Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
was selected in New Delhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, the first 
Prime Minister laid the foundation stone of the building on 19 
April 1948. The building was completed in 1951. A milestone 
was the designation of the Institute as the adhering 
organisation in India to the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) on behalf of the Government of India in January 
1968. The Institute was renamed as the Indian National Science 
Academy, in February 1970. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Academy recognises outstanding contributions made by 
Indian scientists by electing them as Fellows. This process 
involves detailed scrutiny of nominations by 10 Sectional 
Committees in various areas of science and engineering and 
final selection by the Council. The number of scientists to be 
elected as Fellows of the Academy every year is limited to 30. 
Scientists of the country consider election to the Fellowship 
of the Academy as a signal honour. The Academy derives its 
strength from the goodwill, cooperation and dedication of its 
Fellowship. Since its inception, the Academy has inducted 
1213 Fellows. The present strength is 690. 

Eminent scientists from different parts of the world who 
are not Indian citizens but are closely connected with the 
advancement of Indian science are elected as Foreign Fellows. 
Not more than 6 scientists are elected each year in this 


category. The number of Foreign Fellows as of present is 105. 
The administration, direction and management of the 
Academy are entrusted to a Council elected from amongst the 
Fellowship. The Council consists of 9 office bearers—a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Foreign-Secretary, 
two Secretaries and two Editors of Publications and 18 other 
members. In addition, the Council has one representative 
each of the Asiatic Society; Indian Science Congress 
Association; National Academy of Sciences, India, Allahabad; 
and a nominee of the Government of India. All these nominees 
have to be Fellows of the Academy. Some of the illustrious 
scientists of the country such as Lt. Col. R.N. Chopra, Prof. 
J.C. Ghosh, Dr D.N. Wadia, Prof. S.S. Bhatnagar, Prof. S.N. 
Bose, Prof. K.S. Krishnan, Prof. A.N. Khosla, Prof. T.R. 
Seshadri, Prof. D.S. Kothari and Dr B.P. Pal have guided the 
activities of the Academy as Presidents in the past. 

The Council is assisted in its deliberations by various 
Standing Committees and Advisory Committees. Apart from 
selection of Fellows and Foreign Fellows, the Council also 
takes decisions in the selection of INSA Research 
Professorship, Senior Scientists, Young Scientists and 
awardees of INSA Medals, Lectures and Prizes. It deliberates 
on all issues concerning Local Chapters, changes or 
modifications of rules and regulations, overseas interactions 
and other matters referred to the Academy from time to time. 
The Council meets four times a year in different parts of the 
country and interacts with members of the local scientific 
community. During the Council meetings a seminar of regional 
or national importance is also arranged. A few specific themes 
which featured in the recent past include: Health of Science in 
India, Higher Education in Science, Energy Options in India, 
Plant Wealth of India, Quality of Scientific Publications, 
Intellectual Property Rights and Indian Human Heritage. 


ACTIVITY PROFILE 


Recognising the value of carrying out research on the 
evolution of science and growth of civilisation and culture in 
the country and publishing it, the Academy has set up the 
Indian National Commission for History of Science. The 
Commission’s activities cover three periods, namely: 


e Early period till 01200. 
e Medieval period Ap 1200-1800. 
e Modern period from ap 1801 onwards. 
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The functions of the Commission include: 


e Collection and documentation of source material, 


e Critical evaluation and translation of relevant ancient 
manuscripts of science, 


@ Organisation of seminars and workshops, and 


e Publication of the Indian Journal of History of Science, 
the only journal of its kind in India, started 30 years 
ago. 


The Academy supports research projects in various areas 
of history of science and technology by experts, after a critical 
reviewing process. 

The Commission has brought out over 30 major publications 
including monographs on subjects such as History of 
Astronomy in India, History of Medicine in India, History of 
Technology in India (three volumes), History of Metallurgy 
in India and A Concise History of Science in India. Among 
the earlier publications which have received much appreciation 
in the scientific world, mention may be made of Caraka 
Samhita (A Scientific Synopsis, 1960); Susruta Samhita (A. 
Scientific Synopsis, 1980); The Sulbha Sutras of Baudhayana, 
Apastamba, Katyayana and Manava with text, English 
translation and commentary (1983); Aryabhatia of Aryabhata, 
text with English translation (1976); Rasa Ratna Samuccaya 
by Sri Vagbhata edited with English translation, notes and 
appendices in two parts (1991-92); Jahangir: The Naturalist 
(1969). 


AWARDS AND HONOURS 


The Academy awards medals, prizes and lectureships to 
eminent scientists in various disciplines. These include a few 
international awards, general medals and lectures, and the 
awards instituted through endowments. The most prestigious 
among these at the national level are the general medals named 
after Aryabhata, Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, Meghnad 
Saha and Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar. These are made in 
recognition of outstanding and lifelong contributions to any 
branch of science. The Academy has compiled, in four 
volumes, the text of all the award lectures since their inception. 

Recognising the need to identify exceptional talent in 
Science among the youth and nurture it, the Academy has 
instituted the INSA Medal for Young Scientists since 1974. 
Nominations for consideration for this award can be made by 
fellows, heads of institutions, laboratories and universities 
and by previous recipients of this award. The upper age limit 
is 32 years. The award is made annually to those who have 
shown promise, originality and excellence in research carried 
out in India. The award carries a medal, a cash prize and a 
certificate. The awardee is also eligible for a research grant for 
a period of three years. The recipients also receive INSA 
support to attend collaborative research or training under 


international exchange programmes. Such awardees who have 
not been able to secure a suitable position are considered for 
an interim monthly stipend, along with an annual contingency 
grant. As of now, 358 young scientists have been recognised 
under this scheme. It is heartening that a large majority of 
them have taken up teaching and scientific careers in India 
and have continued to produce work of high quality. They 
have received further recognition both in the country and 
abroad. 

To mark the Golden Jubilee year, the Academy instituted 
five Research Professorships in 1984: 


1. Albert Einstein Research Professorship, 

2. Golden Jubilee Research Professorship, 

3. Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman Research Professorship, 
4. Srinivasa Ramanujan Research Professorship, and 

5. Satyendra Nath Bose Research Professorship. 


The award is made to an outstanding Indian scientists or 
technologist working in a recognised research institution or 
university in India. The award carries pay, allowances and 
contingency expenses with provision for appointing a 
Research Associate. 

To utilise the expertise of its Fellows after retirement, the 
Academy has instituted the Senior Scientists Award for a 
period of three to five years. The selected scientists have to 
devote a major part of their time for research work in a 
recognised research institution or a university. They may 
also take up writing of books or monographs in the field of 
their specialisation. The Senior Scientist position carries a 
monthly honorarium in addition to an annual contingency 
grant. 

Up to 50 INSA Visiting Fellowships are awarded annually 
to scientists for furtherance of their scientific pursuits or 
research capabilities by carrying out collaborative research, 
undergoing training in specific techniques or for utilising 
facilities not available in their own institution. 


INSA INFORMATICS CENTRE 


One of the early interests of the Academy was to start and 
maintain a library of its own, to cater to the needs of its 
Fellowship. The use of the library was subsequently thrown 
open to others. The library has acquired a rich collection of 
books and bound volumes of journals. One unique feature of 
the INSA library is that it receives a large number of journals 
on an exchange basis from over 200 academies and scientific 
societies from India and abroad. 

To collect literature in subject areas which are not generally 
available in the libraries, the Academy has ventured to 
concentrate on science and policy, science and society, history 
of science, biographies of scientists and popular science. In 
this way the Academy is serving as a special resource base in 
these subjects in Delhi as well as in India. 


A valuable function served by the library is the collection 
of records on individual fellows, their publications and 
photographs. A beginning has also been made to set up 
archives which would include audio records of lectures and 
discussions and video tapes and photographic materials of 
important events in the Academy. Under Current Awareness 
Service, the library supplies contents pages of selected journal 
which are available in the library. The Fellowship is provided 
photocopies of the papers of their interest at a moderate price. 
Science Information Notes is a collection of articles on scientific 
and technological topics. 

Efforts are being made to update the library and develop it 
into a modern Informatics Centre. The library is connected to 
the Delhi Library Network (DELNET) and has also acquired 
Internet linkages for speedy access to a wide range of scientific 
databases. To reduce the mounting costs of foreign journals, 
CD Roms have been procured for major abstracting journals. 
The storage facilities are being modernised and the library 
hours are being extended. Information stored in the library 
would be available to fellows and other scientists even in the 
guest rooms of the Academy building. 


INSA Publications 
The main publications of the Academy are: 


I. The Proceedings of the Indian National Science 
Academy—Part A: Physical Sciences and Part B: 
Biological Sciences, issued in alternate months and 

IL Indian Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, a 
monthly. 


From time to time the Academy also brings out proceedings 
of seminars, symposia, conferences and workshops, 
sponsored and organised by the Academy. The Academy 
keeps regular contact with its Fellowship through the 
publication of INSA News Letter. Reports of activities of the 
academy, important decisions taken by the Council, summaries 
of lectures delivered, highlights of international conferences, 
news items pertaining to fellows, announcements of 
forthcoming events, etc., are included in the Newsletter. 

A landmark publication of INSA is Biographical Memoirs 
which contains authentic accounts of the life and work of 
deceased Fellows. These volumes will be useful to anyone 
interested in compiling biographical or research data with a 
historical perspective. 

A valuable contribution of the Academy is the publication 
of two volumes entitled Profiles in Scientific Research (1987) 
which contain autobiographical essays by individual Fellows 
outlining their own research contributions. The first of its 
kind attempted in India, this work gives a glimpse into the 
nature of work being done by contemporary scientists and 
reflects the various advances and trends. The response 
received by the Fellowship in contribution to these volumes 
has been overwhelmingly encouraging and has become an 
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important source of reference to scientists and research 
scholars both in India and abroad. The second edition of 
Profiles was prepared during the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Academy (1995) and includes new as well as updated articles 
by the Fellows. 

To disseminate information about the pool of young talent 
available in our country, the Academy has published 
Biographical Notes of the Awardees of INSA Medal for Young 
Scientists (1975 to 1993). It brings together reports of latest 
activities of over 300 young scientists. It is hoped that full 
use of this document will be made by heads of institutions 
looking for proven ability for appointments to key posts in 
science and technology. 


NETWORKING WITH OTHER ORGANISATIONS 


The Academy provides financial support to scientific societies 
and institutions for holding national and international 
conferences and seminars in India. Significant importance is 
attached to this activity, as it promotes linkages among 
individuals and research teams and offers opportunities for 
dissemination of scientific knowledge and its application to 
issues of national importance. INSA collaborated with other 
scientific societies within the country to attain the common 
goals of promoting science by pooling resources, arranging 
seminars or symposia and bringing out joint publications. 


PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN 


In the last few years, children are visiting the Academy in 
large numbers on the National Science Day. They take part in 
essay writing and painting competitions on scientific themes. 
A popular science lecture or an experimental demonstration is 
presented to them. The prize winners are awarded books and 
certificates. This interaction with children is being spread to 
other Local Chapters. ; 
Recognising that motivation often arises from excitement 
and stimulates long-term commitment to pursue a career in 
science, in spite of other more lucrative openings, a few senior 
fellows have recently taken up the challenging responsibility 
of starting a programme for school children, supported by the 
Academy. The 'INSA Agenda for School Science Education 
is directed towards publication of a series of books for children 
up to class X. The second activity is the preparation of 
educational materials entitled “Understanding Science” meant 
for children of classes XI and XII, covering Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology. All these volumes would be 


profusely illustrated. 


INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES 
inkages in sci for 
ternational li es in science are not only necessary 
ety fic information through 


ienti 
speedy exchange of scien 
conferences and publications, but also for promoting 
understanding and contact among scientists of different 
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nations. To realise these objectives, the Academy has been 
pursuing a programme of international relations for over two 
decades. The Academy discharges its responsibilities as the 
adhering organisation in India to the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU) and the International Unions affiliated 
to ICSU, through National Committees to enable 
implementation of scientific programmes and activities geared 
to national and international research, development and human 
welfare. The Academy sponsors Indian delegates to meetings 
of ICSU and of the International Unions, Committees and 
Commissions. 

INSA is the only academy in the country which has signed 
memoranda of understanding with several leading science 
academies and organisations of the world. The international 
linkages were first established with The Royal Society, London 
and were then extended to Japan Society for the Promotion of 
Science (JSPS) and the former USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Over the years this programme has considerably expanded. 
Presently, the Academy has exchange programmes with the 
Royal Society, London; the Japan Society for Promotion 
Sciences, the French Academy of Sciences, the Brazilian 
Academy of Sciences, the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
Academy of Sciences of the Czech Republic, the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Deutsche 
Forschungs Gemeinschaft (DFG), Germany; the National 
Academy of Science and Technology of Philippines, Royal 
Nepal Academy of Science and Technology, Kyrghvz National 
Academy of Sciences, Korea Science and Engineering 
Foundation (KOSEF), Slovak Academy of Sciences, Ukraine 
Academy of Sciences, the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, the Russian Academy of Science, 
Royal Society of Canada, National Center for Scientific Research, 
Vietnam; the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, National Academy of Sciences, 
USA; Academia de Ciencias de Cuba, Academia Nacional De 
Ciencias Exactas, Fisicas Y Naturales, Argentina, State 
Academy of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the 
Academy of Sciences Belarus, Minsk. 


TASKS AHEAD 
The Academy lives by the spirit and aspirations of its Founders 


for a modern nation, vibrant and ever moving forward for rapid 
improvements in economic and social life of the people of an 
independent India, propelled by advances in science and 
technology. These very ambitions have sustained the 
harnessing of natural resources of land, water, minerals and 
sunshine to attain self-sufficiency in food. Our achievements 
are clear in health, life expectancy, nutrition, communications, 
irrigation, transport, energy, industry, crafts and commerce. 
The strong base laid and the talents nurtured with a clear 
choice for excellence and high performance at the international 
level in basic sciences, technology, engineering, agriculture, 
medicine and the new areas of nuclear power, space satellites, 
biotechnology and informatics are the sources from which 
confidence for the future arises. The numbers of well-trained 
young scientists are growing steadily. The mandate for the 
Academy is to contribute to the flowering of their talents and 
yearnings by providing avenues for expression and 
interactions within the country and cooperation 
internationally. 

The major tasks that lie ahead are mobilisation of interest 
and trust ofthe public and of the national leadership in science, 
and of fostering the inherent tenets of openness, and 
verification of findings and discouragement of secrecy and 
false claims. 

It will be the endeavour of the Academy to convey to the 
children in all parts of the country, through all modern means, 
the excitement, fulfilment and joy in the pursuit of science and 
in creating new knowledge and applying new knowledge. 

The recent acceptance of free trade across national 
boundaries presents a new challenge. In the emergence of 
knowledge as a major intellectual property for creation of 
wealth and prosperity, science has perforce to attract and retain 
the most gifted youth by striving to ensure that a life in science 
is as rewarding as in other paths. 

The Academy has been striving to achieve these vital 
objectives and continues to develop programmes and delineate 
measures by creating facilities and support. Fortunately, there 
has always been a favourable response for innovative 
programmes of the Academy. Tiny seeds so planted would 
bloom into lovely gardens. The spirit of the past is the guide 
for generosity and selfless service towards a wonderful future. 


INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS ASSOCIATION (ISCA) 


Archana Sharma 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Indian Science Congress Association (ISCA) was initiated 
by two British chemists, namely, Prof. J.L. Simonsen and Prof. 
P.S. MacMohan. It occurred to them that scientific research 
in India might be stimulated if an annual meeting of research 
workers, somewhat on the lines of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, could be arranged. 

The first meeting of the Congress was held during 15-17 
January 1914 at Calcutta with Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, as President. 
The meeting was attended by 105 scientists from different 
parts of India and abroad. Botany, chemistry, ethnography, 
geology, physics, zoology were the areas which were subjects 
of discussion. 

Started with 105 members, its membership has grown to 
more than 10,000 till date. The number of papers communicated 
for reading has risen to nearly 1000. There are now 16 sections, 
2 committees and 6 forums. The sections have been expanded 
to include agricultural sciences, anthropology and 
archaeology, biochemistry, biophysics and molecular biology, 
botany, chemistry, computer sciences, earth system sciences, 
engineering sciences, material sciences, mathematics, medical 
and veterinary sciences, physics, physiology, psychology and 
educational sciences, statistics; zoology, entomology and 
fisheries; the committees—home sciences, science and 
society; forums—communication and information science, 
environmental sciences, forensic science, science education, 
science for school students, and women and science. 

Participation of Foreign Scientists was initiated in 1938 but 
became a regular feature in 34th Annual Session held at Delhi 
during 3-8 January 1947. From 1947, programme for inviting 
representatives from foreign societies and academies was 
included in the Science Congress. This trend still continues 
with the support of the Department of Science & Technology 
(DST), Government of India. 


INTRODUCTION 


The registered office of the Indian Science Congress 
Association (ISCA) is at Kolkata. It represents a cross-section 
of the entire scientific community of India. It is the only 
organisation in India where scientists from different 
disciplines, and younger scientists in particular, can interact. 


The Silver Jubilee Session was held at Calcutta in 1938. 
The Golden Jubilee was celebrated in October 1963 at Delhi, 
Diamond Jubilee Session at Chandigarh during 3-9 January 
1973 and Platinum Jubilee at Pune in 1988. Special publica- 
tions during the Jubilees included history of the organisation 
and status of different branches of science in the country. 

The programme during the annual session includes 
contributed papers, posters, symposia and special lectures in 
the respective sections, committee and forum, in addition to 
plenary, popular and endowment lectures. During the annual 
session, representatives from similar associations throughout 
the world participate, including amongst others, 
representatives from American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, British Association for the 
Advancement and USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The objectives of the Association include to advance and 
promote the cause of science in India; to hold an Annual 
Congress at a suitable place in India; to publish such 
proceedings, journals, transactions and other publications as 
may be considered desirable; to secure and manage funds 
and endowments for the promotion of science. 

The Association consists of members, honorary members, 
sessional members, student members, institutional members, 
individual donors and institutional donors. 


INTERACTION WITH FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC 
ACADEMIES/ASSOCIATIONS 


After Independence ISCA has been actively represented in 
meetings of various foreign scientific academies/associations, 
namely British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, French 
Academy of Sciences, Bangladesh Academy of Sciences, Sri 
Lanka Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., with 
a view to have a first hand knowledge on topics of mutual 
interest. Individual scientists of international repute are also 
invited for plenary sessions and lectures and, over the years, 
a number of nobel laureates have addressed the gathering. In 
1980, the ISCA, in collaboration with the Indian National 


Science Academy and the American Association for the 


Advancement of Science, organised a Global Seminar on Role 
velopment at New 


of Scientific and Engineering Societies in De e i 
Delhi. The Continuing Committee was involved in the 
organisation of seminars related to the topic. 
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FOCAL THEME AND TASK FORCE 


The year 1976 witnessed a significant change when it was felt 
that the scientists ought to be involved in national issues that 
have scientific and technological implications. From 1976, the 
General President introduces the Focal Theme of national 
relevance which is now discussed in every section, committee 
and forum during the annual session. Several plenary 
sessions are also organised around various facets of the Focal 
Theme in which scientists and technologists as well as policy 
makers and administrators interact with one another. The 
sessions have thus become a platform where members from 
different disciplines and from different walks of life can 
contribute to discussions on the Focal Theme. The 
recommendations from each section are consolidated on the 
last date of the session and presented as a status paper. 

In 1980 the Department of Science & Technology (DST), 
Government of India, set up a permanent Task Force involving 
representatives of ISCA and chiefs of different agencies and 
voluntary organisations chaired by Secretary, DST, as being 
responsible for following up various recommendations on the 
Focal Theme. Every year follow-up actions on recommenda- 
tions made in the previous session are discussed at a General 
Session organised by DST. Through this process, the ISCA 
has been contributing to the development of science in general 
and National Science Policy, in particular. 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS’ PROGRAMME 


The programme for the benefit of young scientists was 
introduced from the 68th Session in 1981. Young scientists 
present their proposed research work with opportunities to 
exchange ideas in the relevant scientific problems with their 
counterparts and specialists. For the best presentation, up to 
25 such scientists are given the ISCA Young Scientists Award. 
During the January 2000 Session, a New Millennium lecture 
series was given by 22 outstanding Young Scientists on the 
future of science and technology in India. : 
Presentation of Papers include both oral and poster 
sessions. Most of the contributed papers are accepted after a 
careful screening by the concerned Sectional Presidents with 
the help of some experts. Among papers as posters, 2 prizes 
and certificate are awarded to the best presentation in each 
section and at most 8 prizes, one in each committee/forum. 
Oral presentations include some selected contributed papers. 


POPULARISATION OF SCIENCE 


It is a major focus which is receiving increasing attention. 
The principal facets include: public lectures by well-known 
scientists of the country and abroad, on scientific topics of 
current interest. Further symposia and special lectures under 
the committees and forums are also organised; exhibition on 
subjects of current interest; and special programmes for school 
and college students including debates, display of projects; 
interaction of young scientists with DST; public forum for 
students. 


SESSIONS 


The Annual Session has an Inaugural session to be held on 3 
January. It is followed by opening of exhibition on focal theme. 
Subsequent sessions 3-7 January include: plenary sessions 
on subjects related to focal theme with lectures by eminent 
scientists; technical sessions in the respective sections and 
committees including addresses by sectional presidents, 
jubilee lectures, endowment lectures, special lectures, seminar, 
symposia and contributed paper; valedictory session on the 
last day in which the ISCA young scientists receive their 
awards and the consolidated recommendations arising from 
the detailed discussions on the focal theme are presented. 


ISCA CHAPTERS 


ISCA started organising popular science lectures at different 
centres in India from 1962-63. Till 1985-86 these lectures were 
delivered at 17 centres spread all over the country, later 
restructured with the formation of Regional Chapters. 

Since a major objective is to inculcate the temper of science 
among the people and to encourage young scientists to 
develop in this direction involving them in the programmes 
relevant to fundamental, experimental and operational activities, 
Chapters were started from 1986-87 in different places in India. 
At present ISCA Chapters are at Bangalore, Baroda, 
Bhubaneswar, Bodh Gaya, Kolkata, Chandigarh, Chennai, 
Delhi, Guwahati, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Kanpur, Nagpur, Patiala 
and Shillong. Popular science lectures are delivered locally 
by scientists in different centres of India. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH INDIAN ACADEMIES/ 
SOCIETIES 


The Indian Science Congress Association had earlier close 
linkage with Indian National Science Academy (INSA). The 
idea of starting the INSA (then National Institute of Sciences 
of India) was mooted during a session of ISCA in 1933. The 
annual general meeting of the INSA used to be held just before 
the annual ISCA session and the INSA young scientists were 
given the awards during the inauguration of the annual ISCA 
session. The practice has been discontinued now. But the 
INSA council still has a representative from ISCA. 

The individual subject societies, particularly those related 
to the ISCA sections, usually held their annual meetings a 
day or two before the ISCA session, so that the technical 
session could be continued with ISCA. However, this practice 
is also being discontinued now due to procedural difficulties. 

ISCA has come a long way from its initiation as a meeting 
place for Indian research workers. The increase in membership 
and the inclusion of diverse programmes have enhanced the 
prestige of ISCA. Its annual session still remains the largest 
meeting place of scientists, both very young and old from all 
branches, with impact on topics of national importance. 


INDIAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


Bala Krishna K. Nayar 


INTRODUCTION 


Study or training abroad has, for long, been considered an 
esteemed component of liberal education. Oxford and 
Cambridge were centres of study for scions of the nobility, in 
France and other countries. Three of our former Prime 
Ministers had been to these two universities. Many of our 
leaders during the struggle for Independence, like Gandhi, 
Jinnah and Ambedkar, had been educated abroad. 

Study abroad gathered momentum after the Second World 
War with the liberation of numerous subject countries, like 
India, and the imperative struggle for speedy development. 
The growth in the number of students going abroad for study 
or training at the tertiary level has been phenomenal during 
the last two decades. From about 5 lakh in 1970, the total 
number of international students rose to 9 lakh by 1980, and 
12 lakh by 1990. Their number in the mid-nineties was about 
17 lakh (Powar, 1997 p. 1). 

The number of Indian students at the tertiary level studying 
abroad in the middle of the 1990s was over 40,000 (UNESCO, 
Statistical Year Book (USYB) 1998). India was at the top among 
the low income countries with over 40,000 students abroad. 

The predominant causes for the growth of study abroad 
are: the rising demand for education in many parts of the world; 
surplus educational capacities in many countries; shortages 
of funds; more liberal eligibility criteria for admission; euphoria 
about career prospects in certain disciplines like information 
technology, bio-medical engineering, medical and dental 
education: short duration for obtaining equivalent degrees 
and diplomas; and liberalisation of the Indian economy. 


INDIANS ABROAD REGISTER OF CSIR 


A special section for the enrolment of Indians engaged in 
study, training or employment abroad called the ‘Indians 
Abroad Register’ (National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel—Technical Manpower, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January 1959, pp. 1-2) was started in 1958 in the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, maintained 
by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR). 
Indians with a degree of diploma in Science, Engineering, 
Technology, Medicine or Business Management, who were 
either currently abroad or had returned to India after 1957, are 
enrolled in the Register. Particulars of registrants are printed 


and published periodically in the form of Indians Abroad 
Directories and widely distributed to promote the absorption 
and utilisation of such persons. Highly qualified registrants, 
without assured employment on return, are also considered 
for temporary placement in the Scientists’ Pool. 


INDIAN STUDENTS AND TRAINEES WHO WENT 
ABROAD DURING 1965-75 


Nearly 47,000 Indian students and trainees are deemed to have 
gone abroad during 1965-75. Those belonging to Scientific 
and Technical fields numbered 34,660, constituting nearly 74 
per cent of the total. Those in Arts and Humanities numbered 
about 12,300, a little over a third of the number in Science and 
Technology (S&T) fields and forming about 26 per cent of the 
total. Engineering was the largest single group and it accounted 
for about 38 per cent of the total. Technology (Industry) 
contributed nearly 14 per cent. Students and Trainees in 
Engineering and Technology (24,159) thus constituted more 
than half (51.4 per cent) of all the students and trainees. 
Students of Science, the second largest category formed about 
14 per cent, Medicine about 4.5 per cent and Nursing (2.7 per 
cent). Agriculture had a representation of 1.5 per cent only. 
Indian students and trainees in S&T fields who went abroad 
during 1965-75 were largely concentrated in four countries— 
the USA, the UK, West Germany and Canada. Out of 34,660 
Indian students and trainees in S&T fields who went abroad 
during the decade, as many as 20,476 had gone to the USA. 
They constituted nearly three-fifths of the total. United 
Kingdom and West Germany had attracted one-seventh and 
one-twelfth, respectively. Canada and ‘Other West European 
Countries’ had less than 5 per cent each, while France, Japan, 
the USSR, East Germany, and ‘Other East European Countries’ 
hosted less than 2 per cent each. 
A comparison of the number of students and trainees who 
went to different countries during 1965-70 with those who 


went during 1970—75 shows that there was a fall of about 
2,550 in case of the USA, about 850 in the case of Canada and 
about 600 in the case of the UK. There were marginal increase 
in the case of West Germany, USSR, Australia and New 
Zealand. In other cases, the figures for 1970—75 were slightly 
less than the corresponding figures forthe earlier 5-year period 


(B.K. Nayar, CRS Rao, and S.S. Gupta, Journal of Higher 


Education, Vol.4, No. 2.1978). 
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In spite of the fall of about 4,500, the relative distribution 
had remained more or less unchanged except for a fall of about 
4 per cent in the case of Canada and an increase of about 3 per 
cent in the case of West Germany. 


FIELDS OF STUDY OR TRAINING ABROAD (1965-75) 


The distribution of Indian students and trainees in different 
S&T fields who went to various countries during the decade 
1965-75 showed that out of 6,436 persons who went abroad 
in the field of Science, nearly 65 per cent had gone to the USA, 
about 14 per cent to the UK, and 7.5 per cent to Canada. These 
three countries together thus accounted for over 86 per cent 
of the students and trainees in Science. West Germany had 
received 3 per cent only. 

In the field of Agriculture the proportions going to USA 
and UK were much less and amounted to about 46 per cent 
and 9 per cent, respectively. Canada had attracted 10 per cent. 
Other countries which received 3 per cent or more of the Indian 
students and trainees in Agriculture were West Germany (6.5 
per cent), Japan (3.4 per cent), France (3.3 per cent) and USSR 
(3.1 percent). 

The position in the case of Engineering was more or less 
similar to that in Science. The USA, with 74 per cent, had a 
slightly higher percentage than in the case of Science. UK 
with 10 per cent had slightly less than in Science. 

In the field of Technology, the USA and the UK accounted 
for about 26 per cent each, and West Germany about 16 per 
cent and about 10 per cent were in ‘Other West European 
Countries’. 

In Medicine UK with 30 per cent had a much larger share 
than in other fields. The USA accounted for about 50 per cent 
of Indian students and trainees. In Nursing, however, nearly 
80 per cent had gone to West Germany. The proportion in the 
USA was only 8 per cent. The UK had only about 3 per cent. 

On the whole, the USA had the largest number of Indian 
students and trainees in the fields of Science, Agriculture, 
Engineering and Medicine. The USA and the UK accounted 
for almost equal proportions in the field of Technology. West 
Germany had attracted the maximum number in Nursing. 

Countries which had received more than 1000 Indian 
students and trainees in individual fields were: (a) the USA 
with 13,163 in Engineering, 4175 in Science, 1657 in Technology 
and 1061 in Medicine, (b) the UK with 1694 in Engineering, 
and 1662 in Technology and (c) West Germany with 1016 in 
Technology. It may be added that about 900 students and 
trainees in science had gone to the UK, about 950 in 
engineering to Canada, and about 975 nurses to West 
Germany. 

The number who went abroad in S&T fields during the first 
quinquennium was significantly larger than in the second, 
except in the case of nursing. All the S&T fields showed a 
peak near 1968-69. Broadly it may be said that there was a 

gradual decline in the number of S&T personnel going abroad 


over the years except in the case of medical personnel. 

Thus, the countries which had attracted large numbers of 
Indian students and trainees in S&T fields were the USA, the 
UK, and West Germany. The USA had hosted three-fifth, the 
UK one-seventh, and West Germany one-twelfth. Despite a 
fall of about 4500 during the second quinquennium, the relative 
distribution among these countries had remained more or less 
the same, but for an increase of about 3 per cent in respect of 
West Germany. USA had the largest number of Indian students 
and trainees in the field of Science, Agriculture, Engineering 
and Medicine. USA and UK accounted for almost equal 
proportions in Technology. West Germany hosted the maximum 
percentage in Nursing. 

Over 8000 of the students and trainees in S&T fields 
belonged to Maharashtra, about 5000 to Gujarat, 4000 to Delhi 
and over 1500 each to West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala. Most of the states, except 
Gujarat and Kerala, sent smaller numbers during 1970-75 
compared to the previous 5-year period. Students and trainees 
from Maharashtra were maximum in the fields of Science, 
Engineering and Technology. Andhra Pradesh and Delhi 
topped the list in the field of Agriculture. Delhi had the lead in 
Medicine, and Kerala was predominant in Nursing. 


INDIAN STUDENTS AND TRAINEES WHO WENT 
ABROAD (1991-97) 


Over 28,000 students are reported to have gone abroad from 
India during the period 1991-92 to 1996-97. (Indian Students 
and Trainees going Abroad 1996-97 MHRD, Department of 
Education, PM&S Division, 1998 p. 1.) Of them 71.4 per cent 
had gone to America, 13.8 per cent to Oceania, 12.2 per cent to 
Europe, 1 per cent to Asia and 1.5 per cent to others. 

Over 70 per cent of the students who had gone abroad for 
study during 1991-97 had opted for S&T fields, and about 23 
per cent for Business Management and Administration. 
Students who had opted for Arts and Humanities including 
Law, Education, Fine Arts, library science etc. formed hardly 7 
per cent. 

Although the average number who went abroad during 
the period was about 4700, there had been considerable 
variations from year to year in the numbers going abroad, the 
destinations chosen, and the subjects preferred. 

The number of students who went abroad in 1991-92 was 
about 6466. This fell to a minimum of 2284 in 1993-94, but 
increased again to 6423 by 1996-97. The steep fall in 1993-94 
had changed the entire pattern of study abroad by Indian students. 

The percentage of Indian students going to America has 
fallen steeply from 92 per cent in 1991-92 to 47 per cent, nearly 
half, over a period of 5 years. The percentage going to Europe, 
largely the UK, had in the meantime increased from 4.4 per 
cent to over 21 per cent. Oceania, which had a share of 2.3 per 
cent in 1991-92 had claimed nearly 25 per cent of the Indian 
students going abroad in 1996-97. 


There was also considerable change in the preferences for 
subjects. Engineering, which had a share of 37 per cent in 
1991-92, came down to about 23 per cent in 1996-97. Science, 
which had been the second most popular, fell from 21.4 per 
cent to about 10 per cent during the period. Business 
Management and Administration which had been third with a 
share of only 14.6 per cent in 1991-92 rose to first place with 
27.7 per cent. The share of Arts which was about 3.2 per cent 
in 1991-92 rose to about 6 per cent in 1993-94, but fell to 3.7 per 
cent by 1996-97. Out of over 6,000 Indian students who went 
abroad in 1996-97 for study (excluding about 258 Trainees) 
about 2880 (46.7 per cent) had gone to the USA and 1710 (27.7 
per cent) to Australia. Together they accounted for nearly 75 
per cent of the total. Soviet Russia with 572, the UK with 510 
and Canada 109 were the only other countries to which 
hundred or more Indian students had gone. Three other 
countries to which 30 or more students had gone were 
Switzerland with 70, Philippines with 55, and Belgium with 35. 
Of them 32 in Switzerland, 50 in Philippines and 31 in Belgium 
had gone for Business Management/Administration. Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain together had not apparently attracted 
even ten students from India in 1996-97. 

The largest number had gone abroad from Andhra Pradesh, 
followed by Delhi, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and Karnataka. 
In 1996-97, Delhi topped in Arts, Commerce, Business 
Management and Fine Arts. Tamil Nadu topped in Science, 
Medicine, Pharmacy and Agriculture. Andhra Pradesh topped 
in Engineering. 

America can no longer claim to be the Mecca of Indian 
students going abroad for higher education. Over 90 per cent 
of all Indian students who went abroad in 1992-93 had headed 
for America. But by 1996-97, the share of America had come 
down to less than 50 per cent. R 

The primacy of engineering as the favourite field of higher 
education has also been shaken. Out of about 38 per cent who 
had opted for engineering as the field of specialisation abroad, 
nearly 36 per cent had gone to America. By 1996-97, only 
about 23 per cent of the Indian students were opting for 
engineering, and only 16 per cent were attracted to America. 
Business Management and Administration are fast gaining 
precedence over Engineering as the preferred oars of academic 
Argonauts in search of the golden fleece. 

Nearly two-fifths of about 6500 Indian students who went 
abroad in 1992-93 had opted for Engineering as against only 
one-eighth for Business Management and Administration 
(BM&A). The number who opted for Engineering was three 
times the number who chose BM&A that year. Come 1996-97, 
4 years hence, and we see a totally different picture, 28 per 
cent of over 6500 students who went abroad that year had 
taken BM&A, as against only 23 per cent who went after 
engineering. In terms of actual numbers, Indian students who 
joined engineering courses were only 80 per cent of the number 
who joined BM&A. 
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How did this come about? 


There were two major reasons. One was the slackening of the 
stranglehold the land of the Gold Dollar had on the ambitious 
Indian youth aspiring for a bright future. Nearly 90 per cent of 
the 6500 who went abroad for studies in 1992-93 were headed 
for America. Less than half of a nearly equal number in 1996- 
97 had gone to America. The shutters down of 1993-94 when 
less than 2000 students could go to America as against nearly 
6000 the previous year had engineered rethinking and 
readjustments in the field of education abroad. One other 
reason for the striking change was the high pressure 
salesmanship mounted by Australia, and the UK to attract 
Indian talent to brighten their academic milieu and refurbish 
their financial resources. The number of Indian students who 
had gone to Oceania jumped from about 180 in 1992-93 to over 
1700 in 1996-97, of whom about 800 had taken up BM&A. 
Indian students who went to Europe during the period had 
increased from less than 450 to over 1400, of whom nearly a 
quarter had taken up BM&A. 

Over 90 per cent of the Indian students abroad in 1995 
were in English speaking countries. The USA with 31,743 
accounted for 78.4 per cent, the UK with 3232 for 8 per cent, 
Canada with 1051 for 2.6 per cent and Australia with 488 for 
1.2 per cent (UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1998). Among 
the leading European countries, Germany had 680 Indian 
students constituting 1.7 per cent, Russian Federation had 
573 (1.4 per cent), France had 199 (0.5 per cent), Italy had 72, 
and Spain 42. 

The number of Indian students in Japan, the leading 
avanced country in Asia, was only 175, forming less than 
0.5 per cent. China had 47 Indian students and Korean Republic 7. 
Japan and Korean Republic are countries with which we have 
important industrial and technological collaboration. ‘ 

The neglect of the study of Foreign Languages in India as 
part of our regular courses for higher degrees has been going 
on unchanged. In an age of globalisation, adequate facility in 
the use of foreign languages has necessarily to be cultivated 
that not even one in a thousand of our students who went 
abroad in 1996-97 had chosen Germany, France, Italy or Spain 
tells its own tale. ý ; 

It is necessary to emulate the example of China which has 
not only been sending substantial numbers of students to 
diverse countries abroad, but also attracting significant number 
of students from the developed countries to China. 

Indian students and scholars abroad have to serve as an 
effective medium for the initiation and implementation of 
invaluable links at various levels with the world outside in an 


era of increasing globalisation. 


EXPENSES ABROAD 


The average expenditure on tuition, fees and living expenses 
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comes to about $ 20,000 per annum in the cheaper 8 states and 
exceeds $36,000 in the costly 8 states in the USA. At 
Massachusetts, the tuition and fees exceed $19,000 and the 
living expenses about $25,000. Yet it attracted over 28,000 
foreign students and earned over $96 crore in 2000. 

A year’s study at a top Business School in the USA costs 
in the region of $ 45,000. That is an initial investment of Rs 45 
lakh for 2 years. At the Wharton School of Management it 
costs about $100,000. Most of the Business Schools in the 
UK have fees between 5000 and 10,000 Pounds. About one- 
fourth charge about 10,000 Pounds and a couple of them charge 
over 20,000 Pounds. It may be mentioned that the Indian 
Business School (IBS) at Hyderabad charges $20,000 per 
annum as tuition fees. 

There are attractive loan schemes by banks and financial 
institutions abroad, and to some extent in India, to enable 
aspiring Indian students to pursue their study abroad. In the 
case of Indian students who went abroad in 1996-97, two- 
thirds had not specified the source of assistance. About 
30 per cent had financed themselves wholly or in part. Since 
then, educational loans through banks have become more 
easy and liberal. Over 50 per cent of the Research Scholars, 
40 per cent of the doctoral students and about 12 per cent of 
the postgraduate students in USA get financial assistance 
from the College or University concerned. In spite of these 
financial helps, the average outflow per student from India is 
about 20,000, contributing in all one billion dollars to the US 
economy. 

The courses abroad tend to be more compressed and 
exhaustive, enabling completion in a shorter span of time. 
Facility for part time employment enables economies. 
Interaction with other international students helps develop, 
student’s innate talents and communication abilities. ‘The 


world wide contacts and cooperation with internationally 
acclaimed partners, lend significance and relevance to the work 
of both scientists and institutions in the global contest’. (R. 
Natarajan, AIU p. 17.) 


THE BRAIN DRAIN 


Most of the Indian students who go abroad tend to extend 
their stay abroad in the name of further education, training or 
employment. The migration of talent to the more advanced 
countries, commonly referred to as Brain Drain, is prompted 
not only by salary differentials, but also by the opportunities 
to develop their careers and keep abreast of their chosen field 
of knowledge. The higher the level of qualification, the greater 
is the tendency to stay back. 

In 1990, 62 per cent of the engineering doctorates in the 
United States were given to foreign students, mainly Asian. 
The proportion was almost as high, in a number of other fields 
such as mathematics, computer science and physical sciences. 
Over 70 per cent foreign-born PhD’s remain in the United 
States, many of them becoming citizens. Indian students who 
have settled in the USA are among the highest paid persons 
of foreign origin in the USA because of their higher 
qualifications and intellectual endowments. Many former 
students from India in the USA who were part of the brain 
drain from India have turned out to be outstanding leaders in 
education, research, development, industry and management. 
Many of them are in the forefront of leading-edge technologies 
like IT and Biotech. Several of them have made generous 
grants to their alma maters. They constitute a formidable Brains 
Trust. 

Indian students in foreign countries have to be viewed as 
a long-term investment for the modernisation of India. 
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INDIGENOUS EDUCATION DURING BRITISH PERIOD 


Suresh C. Ghosh & Mona Sedwal 


When the British came to India, they found two systems of 
education in existence, which they described as classical and 
spiritual. One was the Brahmanical system of education 
consisting of tols and chatuspatis as far as Eastern India was 
concerned and the Islamic system of education consisting of 
maktabs and madrasahs. In the beginning the British had 
little contact with the villages and their administration and so 
they were not aware of the village schools existing from time 
immemorial to impart rudimentary knowledge to the children 
of the village peasants, artisans and craftsmen to earn their 
livelihood. Nor did they speak about the Buddhist Viharas, 
till the excavation of the Nalanda and other Buddhist Viharas, 
which came into existence after the death of the Buddha to 
impart teachings in the Nirvana or Enlightenment but which 
were demolished in the middle ages by the Muslim invaders. 
The Buddhist Viharas were organised educational institutions 
and were housed in erected structures where students and 
teachers who had renounced the world lived to achieve 
Nirvana. And so it was easy for the Muslim invaders to 
demolish them but not so the Vedic Schools, which grew 
through the Guru-Shishya Parampara and were able to 
survive the Muslim onslaughts through the patronage 
extended to it by the Hindu kingdoms in the North and across 
the Vindhyas in the South. 

The Islamic system of education came with the Muslim 
rulers who adopted India as their homeland and was imparted 
to meet the needs and requirements of a growing Muslim 
administration and a growing Muslim community increased 
largely through the conversion of the conquered people. In 
the maktab frequently attached to the mosque in the villages 
the neo-converts were introduced to the Arabic language to 
be able to study the Quran and in the Madrasah, established 
in the provincial cities, the medium of instruction was Persian 
to facilitate transportation of Persian culture and etiquettes to 
Muslim courts in India. The subjects taught at these Islamic 
institutions were largely irrelevant to the needs and aspirations 
of the conquered people and despite Akbar’s attempts in the 
late sixteenth century to reform them they continued to be so. 
And if Bernier is to be believed, Aurangzeb was the first among 
the Muslim emperors to question the relevance of an 
education, which did not inform one about the country and its 
people, geography and history, arts and crafts. As a matter of 
fact, Islamic system of education bore a close resemblance to 
the Western system of education introduced by the British in 


India. The Hindus from the vanquished ruling and affluent 
families began to learn Persian from the sixteenth century 
onwards and with the Muslim officials trained in the 
Madrasahs became an invisible pillar of the Muslim empire in 
India. 

The Vedic Schools were the small domestic schools where 
the students lived with the teachers for a certain period of 
time and were imparted lessons in the four Vedas—Rig, Sam, 
Yajhur and Atharva—and six Vedangas—Siksha, Jyotisha, 
Kalpa, Nirukta, Chhanda and Vyakarana, as well as in 
various arts and crafts including military science and ayurveda. 
The students who were provided free boarding and lodging 
in lieu of services to their teachers came mostly from the priestly 
families. While Vedic learning was thus monopolised by the 
priestly class or the Brahmanas, the other three classes— 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras—learnt military science, 
ayurveda and various arts and crafts to contribute to the 
growth of a prosperous civilisation in Ancient India. The Vedic 
Schools were the centres of creative learning till Vedic learning 
was simplified and codified in various Sutras to meet the 
challenge of Buddhism to the Brahmanical religion. The 
students who completed their courses in the Vedic Schools 
could set up their own schools on their return home. 

Deprived of the patronage of Muslim rulers who replaced 
Sanskrit by Persian as the court language, Vedic learning 
survived through the generation of priestly families and 
initially received a shot in the arm when the East India 
Company started transforming from merchants to rulers in the 
late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. In 1779 
Charles Wilkins brought out his Sanskrit grammar, in 1784 
William Jones a Supreme Court Judge set up the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and developed great love for Sanskrit 
learning and in 1792 Jonathan Duncan the Resident of 
Benaras, set up a Sanskrit College at Benaras for preserving 
and cultivating the laws, literature and scriptures of the 
Hindus. Similarly, Islamic education received a boost when in 
1781 Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta Madrasah to 
impart teachings in Muslim law and jurisprudence and met the 
initial expenses from his own purse. When the East India 
Company assumed responsibility for the education of the 
people of British India and sanctioned Rs 1 lakh for the 
purpose, the entire amount of money when made available in 
1823 was spent on printing Sanskrit manuscripts, helping 
Sanskrit scholars and establishing Sanskrit Colleges at Kolkata 
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(1824) and Pune (1821). However, the replacement of Persian 
by English in 1835, in all official works, grants to Sanskrit 
learning ceased and it came to be confined as before to the 
priestly families in north and south India and because of a 
rising middle class who saw opportunities of employment in 
the new education and because of the rise in vernacular 
languages as the medium of instruction in the local village 
schools set up by the British, interest in Sanskrit began to 
dwindle further. 

Similar was the fate of the village schools or pathshalas 
which existed since the days when tribal organisations were 
undergoing transformation to monarchical ones in the Ancient 
India. In the villages the educational requirements of the people 
other than the priestly class were met by the village schools 
where a teacher was appointed by the village assembly to 
instruct in regional Prakrits the children of the villagers who 
were usually peasants, artisans, craftsmen, small traders and 
merchants. The village teacher who imparted instructions in 
the three Rs to them and usually received his fees in kind, kept 
his school open in all seasons of the year to admit them 
according to their convenience to his school which they left 
after they had picked up the necessary elementary knowledge 
either to start their own work or to join their family professions. 
In Medieval India which saw the rule of Islam, large tracts of 
land had of necessity to be left in the hands of old Hindu 
chieftains, who were not interfered with in the ruling of their 
ancestral territories so long as they sent their tributes and 
presents to Delhi and Agra and so the village committees with 
their village schools remained unaffected. 

What was the nature and extent of these village schools as 
they existed at the time of the transformation of the East India 
Company from merchants to rulers? Unfortunately we do not 
have adequate evidences to answer this question fully. 
However, from a series of surveys carried out by officials of 
the East India Company between 1822 and 1838, it can be 
fairly assumed that the village schools were quite popular in 
the villages of British India. In a minute of 10 March 1826 
Thomas Munro, the Governor of the Madras Presidency, 
observed that there were 12,498 schools with 1,88,650 pupils 
in the whole province out of a total population of 1,28,50,941. 
In a survey conducted in the Bombay Presidency by order of 
the Bombay Governor, Mount Stuart Elphinstone in 1829 
showed the existence of 1,705 schools with 35,153 pupils in a 
population of 46,81,735. In the Bengal Presidency the survey 
*was conducted by a missionary, William Adam, appointed by 
the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck in 1835. Adam 
submitted three reports between 1835 and 1838—he estimated 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 

1,00,000 schools in Bengal and Bihar or roughly two schools 
for every three villages. Assuming the population of those 
two provinces to be 4,00,00,000, there would be a village school 
for every 400 persons. He did not find any school for girls and 


as girls formed one half of the school going population, Adam 
concluded there was one school for every 32 boys. 

It must be mentioned here that these surveys, particularly 
those of Munro and Adam, included places of domestic 
instruction—the system of providing instruction at home— 
in their interpretation of the term schools and considering 
this, the figure of villages as offered by these surveys does 
not appear to be ‘a legend’ or ‘a myth’ as educationist like 
Philip Hartog would have us believe. From other sources also 
the existence of a school in every village is informed. William 
Ward, a Baptist Missionary based in Serampore near Calcutta, 
observed in A View of the History of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Hindus that ‘almost all villages possessed 
schools for teaching, reading, writing and elementary 
arithmetic’. Malcolm noted in his Memoirs of Central India 
that every village with about a 100 houses had a school master 
who taught ‘the children of the banias or shopkeepers and 
those of such cultivators, as choose’. 

In British India, as we have already said before, village 
schools served a very useful purpose—they fulfilled the needs 
and requirements of the villagers, the petty Zamindars, the 
banias and the well-to-do farmers. The curriculum consisted 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, both written and oral. There 
were often no printed books and the locally made slates and 
pencils were the only equipment the pupils needed. The hours 
of instruction and the days of working were adjusted to local 
requirements. There was no regular period of admission—a 
pupil could join the school at any time and leave it when he 
had acquired all that he desired to know. Such schools, which 
were often without any buildings of their own, were held 
sometimes in the home of a teacher or a patron, in a religious 
place and not infrequently under the shade of trees. The 
number of pupils could vary from 1 to 20 but in bigger schools 
the senior pupils were appointed to teach the junior ones. 
This system attracted the attention of the Madras Chaplain, 
Dr A. Bell, who introduced it in England as a cheap and efficient 
method of educating the poor and later came to be known as 
the Monitorial or Madras System in England. The teachers for 
those schools, like their students came from all classes 
including the depressed classes as Adam’s analysis of caste 
shows and were paid either in cash or in kind according to the 
ability of the parents of the pupils. 

However, these village schools which had shown wonderful 
adaptability to local environment and existed for centuries 
through a variety of economic conditions or political 
vicissitudes showed signs of decay at the coming of the British 
Raj. With the destruction of the economic resources of the 
villages including village arts and crafts, the large scale 
migration of the people from the villages to earn their livelihood 
in the metropolitan cities, the prosperity of the villages which 
sustained these village schools began to decline and with 
them also declined the fate of the latter. 
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INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 
IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Utpal Mallik 


The role of computers in education perceived in the early 
days of the technology by educators and the industry alike 
was that of a delivery device for programmed instructions. In 
1963, IBM established partnership with Stanford University's 
Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences 
(IMSSS) to set standard for computer-assisted instruction or 
CAI. It led to the development of the first computer-based 
learning package, a tutorial programme for elementary school 
students in mathematics. The programme was introduced in 
the school curriculum implemented on a large scale in California 
and Mississippi. 

Roots of the CAI, however, can be traced to the teaching 
machine, the brainchild of Burrhus Frederic Skinner (1904— 
90), the proponent of operant conditioning, a leading 
behaviourist and a strong advocate of programmed instruction. 
Ina 1954 article published in the Harvard Educational Review, 
Skinner! conceptualised a teaching machine through which 
programmed instruction would be automated. Instructions 
would be inserted into this machine, which would house, 
display and present it in printed form. Feedback would be 
given when the programme is advanced through the activating 
of a lever and the correct answer would come to view. In 1958, 
Skinner actually developed his machine but then he was not 
the only one who thought about such a device. With the 
coming of computers, people's faith in electrical or mechanical 
teaching machines shifted towards the digital device, which 
held promise for more control, flexibility and feedback. IBM's 
Teaching Machine Project in the late 1950s was instrumental 
in developing programmes such as the one developed to teach 
binary arithmetic with IBM 650, a high-speed digital computer 
interfaced with a typewriter. Known as IBM 650 Inquiry 
Station, this configuration had reasonable success. All this 
happened within a few years after the first generation digital 
computer, Electronic Numerical Integrator and Computer— 
better known as ENIAC—was installed in 1946. 

Two landmark projects were launched during the late sixties 
and early seventies. One of them, called Time-shared 
Interactive Computer Controlled Information Television 
(TICCIT), originated from the University of Texas. The other 
one, Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operation 
(PLATO), was a product of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. For both the projects, computer technology was 
used to promote a competition to see if students learned more, 
better and faster with the computer as the delivery device 


than through traditional classroom instructions. No role was 
envisaged for the teacher in this scheme of things. It seemed 
to be a horse race between computer-based instructions and 
teacher-led lessons. The original versions of both these 
programmes had little success. With the role of the teacher in 
the learning process rediscovered, objectives, methodologies 
and the content of TICCIT and PLATO have undergone radical 
metamorphosis during the last 30 years. 

As computers became ubiquitous equipments in schools 
in an increasing number of countries in the 1980s, educators 
invented other ways to use them. These uses for computers 
were based on diverse perceptions of the role of technology 
in education. 

By and large, computers were used as a tool to overcome 
some of the constraints imposed upon the traditional 
classroom by limitations of time, space, cost and skill. 
Imaginative software was devised in support of the curricular 
content to enrich the learning experience of children. The 
computer was also used for real-time data capture and analysis 
in a handful of microcomputer-based school laboratories 
(MBL) in the UK and the USA. 

The other common approach is based on the notion of 
computer literacy, which proposes that all children should 
have some basic familiarity with computers so they grow up 
as informed citizens and are able to compete in the job market. 

The idea of computer literacy is based on the argument 
that there is something about computers that every student 
must learn. Computer literacy is perceived as a set of technical 
skills, which, once acquired, would be useful in different 
situations in later life. Some educators think that programming 
a computer is a basic skill and people who can programme can 
get good jobs. Others argue that if all high school students 
learn programming, there would be more programmers than 
programming jobs. 

Literacy is a confusing metaphor in the context of computer 
education. It means knowing how to read and write; it is a 
universally required skill. The word implies that with the ability 
to read and write everyone would be able to function in society. 
One practical result of the literacy metaphor has been that 
many decisions about computer education have been made 
on the assumption that there are some vital computer skills, as 
important as the ability to read and write, which are universally 
required. There are innumerable literacy checklists but little 
consensus on what everyone needs to know. 
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In India, school computing began in the early eighties 
through sporadic initiatives of a handful of private schools. It 
gained momentum with a pilot project titled Computer Literacy 
and Studies in Schools (CLASS) launched by the Government 
of India in 1984.2 The objectives of the project were to: 


e Provide students with a broad understanding of 
computers and their uses; 

e Familiarise students with the range of computer 
applications in all walks of human life and the 
potentiality of the computer as an information 
processing tool; and 

e De-mystify computers and develop a degree of ease 
and familiarity with computers which would be 
conducive to develop individual creativity in 
identifying and developing applications relevant to 
the immediate environment of the child. 


It was also assumed that computer literacy would have a 
liberalising influence on schools, if teachers were sensitive to 
and capable of utilising the computer for improving the 
effectiveness of instruction. 

With limitations of resources, inadequate training of 
teachers and with no legitimate place for computing in the 
school timetable, the computer literacy programme did not 
achieve much, It failed to infuse into children the ability to do 
computing. At best, the programme enabled children to 
recognise, identify, or be aware of alleged facts about 
computers. With its flexible and global objectives, CLASS was 
an assortment of unstructured computer-based activities 
limited to secondary classes. The instructional use of 
computers was limited.’ 

The National Policy on Education and its Programme of 
Action had no well-defined objective with respect to school 
computing (NPE* and PoAS, 1986). But they indicated that 
since the computer was fast becoming available to schools, 
training in its use should be a part of education, especially 
professional education. The PoA, 1986 also suggested 
instructional use of computers in the mathematics class. Large- 
scale literacy programmes were envisaged within a specific 
time frame for each school stage. In 1992, the revised PoA® 
recommended more computers for more schools but the 
literacy targets set in PoA, 1986 were never met. 

Meanwhile Information Technology (IT) emerged as a 
catholic concept that subsumed computers. In the current 
parlance, it embodies processes, applications and equipment 
by which information can be accessed, created, organised, 
communicated, analysed or presented. 

While schools in some countries struggled with the literacy 
metaphor even at the turn of the century, à number of other 
countries with a wide range of socio-economic backgrounds 
cast out the literacy concept and adopted information and 
communication technology (ICT) as tools to promote 
constructivism among children and support others for lifelong 


learning! The concept is based on the considerations that: 


@ there is a broader range of societal issues than in the 
1980s; 

e some of these issues are related to widespread adoption 
of the Internet, WWW and multimedia technologies; 

e the role of ICT in education can be aligned to the 
objectives of education systems in information 
societies; and 

e education should go far beyond the framework of initial 
schooling to support citizens for lifelong learning for 
which ICT can be a potent tool. 


The Information Technology (IT) Action Plan (1998)* 
adopted by the Government of India took the first 
comprehensive view of computers in school education to 
create an IT-literate and IT-skilled society. 

As a follow-up of the IT Action Plan, the Government of 
India has undertaken a new programme for the school sector 
with three different components in it, viz., computer literacy, 
computer-aided learning and Smart Schools. 

Smart Schools (or Navigator Schools, as they are called in 

Australia, or by other names in other countries) have been in 
existence in quite a few countries in Asia, Europe and in the 
USA. The idea of Smart Schools assumes that children would 
benefit from the integration of IT into the schooling process 
as they develop skills of performing specific functions using 
information technology and using the global network for 
communication for collecting and organising information from 
the worldwide sources. They would use this information in 
their own curricular context. With access to the state-of-the- 
art information and communication technology, Smart Schools 
would provide a learning environment where the pupils would 
develop the ability to construct knowledge. All pupils have 
this ability. It can be enhanced by the use of computers, the 
Internet and other learning technologies. The teacher's role in 
a Smart School shall be that of a navigator who would provide 
pupils with learning maps to chart out their learning paths. In 
essence, this is an argument for students to use IT as a serious 
tool while they are in the school, not as something they will 
need later. 

With the increasing reach of the Internet and its growing 
popularity, the role of IT in education has a much wider scope 
today than ever before. The technology widens the scope of 
distant education as well as expands learning resources for 
all. As a resource, the Internet offers search facilities in on- 
line libraries, mining of accessible resources, exchange of 
electronic mails and use of discussion groups and bulletin 
boards. The expertise from around the world can be trapped 
effectively, with the minimum expense. In a large number of 
countries, the web-enabled education has delivery points at 
home, at neighbourhood learning centres, at the workplace 
and on the move. These new possibilities for distant education 
have created new methods of course delivery and on-line 
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tutorials, in a limited way in India, at least for the tertiary stage 
of education. The wider use of IT in the education system 
depends substantially on the infrastructure and expertise 
which is or can be made available to educational institutions. 


Some institutions, particularly in rural and backward areas 
and catering to clientele with insufficient resources, would 
find it difficult to utilise IT unless massive support from public 
sources becomes available. 
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INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


Shardindu 


BACKDROP 


One of the very challenging concerns of Indian education has 
been ‘quality assurance’ specially in respect of the widening 
base of school education sector. Time and again questions 
have been raised as to the level of achievement that gets 
reflected at various terminal examinations. 

Inspection-and supervision have been considered as two 
sides of the same coin, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
fundamental differences between inspection and supervision 
in conceptual and operational terms. Firstly it may be stated 
that inspection is an activity that takes place periodically while 
supervision is a continuous process. Secondly, inspection 
has the sole source of the inspectorial job functions while 
supervisory support comes from a number of sources. Thirdly, 
the major task of the inspector gets confined to fact finding 
while the supervisor's task encompasses fact giving as well. 
Fourthly, inspection is structured and rigid while supervision 
as a process is considered to be unstructured, flexible and 
democratic. Lastly, but most importantly, supervision is a 
welcome instrument to the teacher who wants to do his/her 
job better, while inspection, as a process, is not so welcome in 
the teaching fraternity. 

Thus, supervision is, in a sense, the backbone of 
educational improvement. About more than three decades ago, 
the Kothari Commission rightly observed that the programme 
of supervision of schools had largely broken down in most of 
the states for reasons such as: 


@ the large expansion in the number of institutions which 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the number of inspecting officers; 

€ the combination of administrative and supervisory 
functions in the same officer which affects the process 
of supervision adversely owing largely to 
administrative work which gets priority; 

€ theuse of supervisory officers, when they are members 
of the block development team, for non-educational 
work permits them very little time for meeting theirown 
responsibilities; 

e continuance of old techniques of supervision oriented 
to control rather than development; and 


e lack of adequate competence in the inspecting staff. 


THE EMERGING CONCEPT OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision and inspection are supposed to be the major 

planks of any strategy to improve the quality and standard of 

education. According to the Dictionary of Education, 

supervision is ‘all efforts of designated school officials directed 

towards providing leadership to teachers and other educational 

workers in the improvement of instruction’. It involves: (a) the 
stimulation of professional growth and development 
of teachers; (b) the improvement of selection and revision of 
educational objectives; (c) the implementation of materials 
of instruction and methods of teaching; and (d) evaluation of 
instruction. Wiles defines supervision as 'assistance in the 
development of teaching learning situation'. Inspection and 
supervision may, therefore, be viewed as dealing with 
administrative and academic aspects of schools for overall 
improvement and development of all activities of the 
institutions. 

Each state government has prescribed the norms of 
inspection and visits to be made to schools. These norms are 
laid down in terms of number of schools to be inspected by an 
inspecting officer every year. The number varies from state to 
state. For this purpose, proformas have also been evolved. 
According to the norms, inspecting officers are required to 
inspect/visit all the institutions which are in their direct control. 
Inspection reports are submitted by the inspecting officers to 
the controlling officers as soon as the inspection of a school 
is complete. Generally, the responsibility of inspection and 
supervision of primary and upper primary schools is with the 
sub-division, block and circle level officers. High and senior 
secondary schools are visited and inspected by the district 
and divisional level officers. 

At present one common form is adopted for all supervision. 
This turns out to be too elaborate for the annual inspection 
but too sketchy for a thorough or quinquennial inspection. It 
has been suggested that in future every school should have 
two types of inspections—annual and triennial—and two 
different forms should be used for the purpose. The annual 
inspection is more or less a departmental affair and is carried 
out by the officers of the District School Boards for the primary 
schools and by the officers of the State Education Departments 
for the secondary schools. In addition, there is a provision for 
a thorough triennial or quinquennial inspection of every 
school. This is arranged by the District Educational Officer 
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for the primary schools, and the panel consists of an inspecting 
officer of the department and two or three headmasters or 
teachers of primary and secondary schools selected for the 
purpose. In case of secondary schools, this is being organised 
by the State Board of School Education. The panel consists 
of an officer of the department and some selected headmasters/ 
educationists/teachers. 

In view of the great need to improve standards of education 
at the school stage, it is often recommended that a nation- 
wide programme of school improvement should be developed 
wherein conditions will be created for each school to strive 
incessantly to achieve the best results of which it is capable. 
Needless to observe that no sustainable programme of 
educational development can ever be put across unless it 
involves every educational institution and all the human 
factors connected with it—teachers, students and the local 
community—and unless it provides the necessary 
inducements to enable them put in their best efforts. A dynamic 
plan of education envisages an in-built system of school 
inspection and supervision which have to be integrated with 
various programmes of teaching and learning being 
undertaken in the changing scenario of school-level 
preoccupations. 

The term ‘academic support’ is a new coinage. As used 
here it refers to the network of programmes, activities, 
instrumentalities, such as curricula and textbooks, and 
institutional structures created for the purpose of achieving 
the goals and targets set forth in the school education system. 
The overall concern of the academic support system is to 
raise the competence levels of the teachers, academic 
administrators, supervisors and other functionaries. To 
accomplish this specific task, viable structures and resources 
have to be created and monitored so as to ensure quick and 
competent handling of the factors and variables sighted in 
such areas. In the Indian context in the past decades several 
strategies have been suggested in respect of enhancing teacher 
competencies. To meet the concern for rendering the teacher 
education programmes responsive to these needs, several 
strategies have been articulated by the two apex-level 
institutions viz., the NCTE and the NCERT. The advocacy is 
for designing courses and programmes of teacher education 
at various levels with an eye on the competencies required for 
curricular transaction on the one hand and in meeting the 
needs and challenges in respect of promoting community 
involvement in the school processes on the other. It will also 
hopefully pave the way for shifting the concerns from teacher- 
centredness to learner-centredness. 

The school education is essentially a local-state 
partnership. The local authorities will, no doubt, have a good 
deal of initiative and the state government should encourage 
them by adopting flexible policies. The State 
Education Departments, which are the principal agency of the 


state government in respect of educational matters, should 
therefore: 


@ be solely responsible for inspection and supervision 
of schools which may be exercised directly through 
the offices of the State Education Departments or 
indirectly through a special organisation set up for the 
purpose, e.g., the State Boards of Education or both; 
and 

€ establish and maintain a state evaluation organisation 
whose objective would be to coordinate standards 
between the different districts in the state and to help 
in the development of national standards at the end of 
the upper primary, high school and intermediate stages. 


In India the practice of school inspection was established 
on the recommendation of Wood’s Despatch of 1854, which 
brought private enterprises into the education field in a big 
way. It was since then decided to conduct the inspection of 
schools, especially in the private ones, to see whether they 
fulfilled the conditions for recognition by the education 
department and those for the government grant-in-aid. Out of 
this grew the old concept of inspection with its functions of 
control and maintenance of schools. Inspection so developed 
is more or less authoritarian and rigid and offers little scope 
for the professional guidance of teachers. The inspecting 
officer ‘supervises’ class-room instruction because of his 
superior official position and supposed superior skill. 

During his visit the inspector confines his attention by 
and large to see that the school observes the departmental 
rules and regulations and that it has a suitable building and 
adequate staff, that registers, records and accounts are 
properly kept, that government grants are properly utilised 
and that the prescribed curricula and textbooks are taught. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF INSPECTION 


The shortcomings of inspection have all along been pointed. 
More than eight decades ago the Sadler Commission (1919) 
said in its report that ‘inspection in most cases is hurried and 
lacking in the friendly suggestions as to methods of teaching 
and organisation which are the most valuable functions of 
school inspection’. The Hartog Committee remarked, “We have 
referred many times to the absence of an adequate number of 
well qualified and experienced inspectors and inspectresses 
and to the waste and ineffectiveness in the system of 
education, which we believe to be due in large part, to that 
inadequacy’. Later, the Secondary Education Commission 
pointed out, ‘inspections were perfunctory and that the time 
spent by the inspector at any particular place was insufficient 
as the greater part of his time was taken up with routine work’. 
Afterwards, the Indian Education Commission also 
emphasised the importance of supervision in our schools and 
considered it as one of the major programmes in the reform of 
school education. 

It may be pointed out that the remarks of the various 
committees and commissions have not been totally lost. Some 


sporadic attempts have been made to improve matters. 
Inspectors of schools are now called Education Officers. Some 
evaluative criteria and instruments of inspection have been 
developed at the state level and by the NIEPA at the national 
level. In some states, administration has been separated from 
supervision and inspection and in-service education 
programmes for training the inspecting staff for elementary 
schools have been held by the State Institutes of Education 
after their establishment in the sixties. Needless to observe 
that all these attempts have had only marginal impact on the 
improvement of the quality of supervision and inspection. 


IMPROVEMENT DRIVE 


Supervision is a service, professional in nature and democratic 
in procedure. It is devoted continuously to stimulate the 
teachers and students to evaluate and improve the teaching- 
learning situation and processes, with the cooperative effort 
of all educational workers and the public. 

To improve inspection we should first look to the reasons 
which hamper it and continue to persist. With the tremendous 
educational expansion, there has been neither an increase in 
the number of inspectors nor in the amount spent on 
inspection. The school inspector (or education officer) has to 
perform many extra duties totally non-academic, such as 
personnel management, conducting inquiries, meeting 
visitors, organising enrolment drives, disbursement of grant- 
in-aid, collecting statistics, preparing budget and sometimes 
also dealing with small saving and family planning campaigns. 
With all this heavy load of work he can hardly be expected to 
do justice to his professional job. We shall have to take some 
positive steps to improve inspection if it is to supplement and 
improve the local supervision. 

National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) launched the Second All India Survey 
of Educational Administration in 1989-90 with a specific intent 
to study the present structure and functions of educational 
administration. Inspection and supervision of schools was 
one of the 15 areas covered in this survey. Based on the reports 
of 26 states and union territories, a comparative analysis of 
different aspects of educational administration in different 
states/UTs was undertaken and a publication under the rubric 
of ‘Governance of School Education in India’ was brought 
out. The scope of analysis of data collected from the survey 
reports on inspection and supervision was restricted to: (a) 
study and analysis of information on various aspects of 
inspection and supervision across the states/UTs; (b) 
identification of similar practices in respect of various aspects 
of inspection and supervision; (c) examining the practices 
which are different from common practices in certain states; 
(d) identification of experimentation and innovations 
introduced by any state in the system; (e) finding out common 
problems faced by the states in the effective conduct of 
inspection and supervision; and (f ) offering suggestions to 
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improve and develop an effective system of inspection and 
supervision. 


PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS 


A number of problems and constraints faced by the inspecting 
officers in the states have also been indicated while analysing 
the reports. These are: (a) in almost all the states, the number 
of schools to be visited/inspected by an inspecting officer is 
very large, often more than the prescribed norms which are 
already on the higher side; (b) inspection of schools situated 
in remote and hilly areas requires more time which the 
inspecting officers are not able to devote. Such schools are 
not inspected for a long time; (c) the inspecting officers have 
to attend to many administrative duties and other office work 
which takes most of their time; (d) in almost all the states the 
inspecting officers have to look after other development 
programmes like non-formal/adult education, mid-day meals, 
vaccination, family planning programmes, etc. These consume 
alot of their time; (e) inspecting officers have also to attend to 
some non-educational work like census, flood relief, election 
duty, etc. from time to time; (f) almost all the states have pointed 
out that the inspecting officers have not been provided with 
official vehicle for inspection. Non-availability of vehicle for 
inspection makes it difficult for the inspecting officers to visit 
all schools, particularly the schools situated in rural and hilly 
areas. Even if the vehicle is provided, it is at the district-level 
office and is not available for block and lower level officers. 
There is, however, a provision of paying TA/DA to the officers, 
but it does not solve the problem of time, as a lot of time is 
wasted in travelling by public transport. Also, there are some 
areas where even public transport is not available; and (g) 
there is no provision for incentives and disincentives in the 
system which discourages the better performing officers. 
The analysis of available information and data on 
inspection and supervision of schools leads to the following 
conclusions: (a) the system of inspection and supervision in 
the states appears to be very weak, particularly from the point 
of view of academic supervision. The inspecting officer's 
priority remains confined to attending to the administrative 
functions; (b) the norms of inspection are not based on any 
scientific criteria. These are fixed by the state departments 
arbitrarily in different ways; (c) the procedure of inspection 
and supervision is not systematic, which does not help in the 
achievement of the objectives. It lays more emphasis on 
administrative rather than on academic aspects; (d) feedback 
and follow-up action after inspection is carried out in such a 
way that it makes heads of schools and teachers non-serious 
about inspection; (e) considerable time of inspecting officers 
is consumed in administrative and non-educational functions, 
thus, academic functions are relegated to the background; 
(£ ) school complexes are playing only a negligible role in the 
process of inspection and supervision; (g) the problems of 


inspecting officers are not properly attended to; (h) the 
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inspecting officers provide little guidance to teachers for 
improvement of academic aspects of schools; (i) services of 
subject experts are not utilised effectively in most of the states; 
and (j) in some states, there is duality of control over schools. 
The duality of control is due to the Zila Parishad Officers who 
also control all departments in the district, besides the regular 
inspecting officers. 

The future of development and reform lies in strengthening 
the district officers of the department, making them a service 
and supervision centre for all schools, and retaining the state- 
level directorates only for general coordination and policy 
making. This seems to be the only viable way in which the 
weaknesses of the present departmental administration— 
rigidity, distance from schools, lack of contact with the local 
communities, emphasis on control rather than on service, etc.— 
can be remedied. In this context following points need special 
attention: 


€ The District Education Officer should be given due 
status. This can most conveniently be done by 
including this post in the proposed Indian Educational 
Service as and when it is created. 

€ There should be adequate delegation of authority to 
the district level so that the district office can function 
with appropriate effectiveness and efficiency. 

e An effective programme of supervision has to 
eventually take the form of self-evaluation and self- 
monitoring. 


CHANGING ETHOS OF SUPERVISION—THE INDIAN 
MILIEU 


Supervision has evolved from a function emphasising 
inspection, monitoring and enforcement to one emphasising 
curriculum development, training and formative evaluation. 
The latter lays heavy stress on ‘en route’ assessment of the 
effectiveness of various resources developed and 
instrumentalities opted. 

The need for a formal system of supervision grew more 
articulate in the wake of the increasing concerns for achieving 
the goal of universal education. The commitment of public 
funds and the expectation that all children and youth have to 
be well served has given importance to supervision of 
instruction to control the quality and character of the 
programme of instruction. Thus, ‘quality assurance’ seems to 
be an integral component of the supervisory programmes at 
school-level education in particular. 

It may be pointed out that separation of administration 
from supervision has already been implemented. It was 
impressed by the Kothari Commission that the District School 
Board should be largely concerned with the former and the 
District Education Officer and his staff with the latter. It is 
stipulated that these two wings should work in close 
collaboration. When differences arise, the last word will arise 


from a higher status, or from the Director of Education. Under 
this arrangement, it will be possible for District Education Officer 
and staff to concentrate on supervision proper, i.e. on 
improvement of instruction, guidance to teachers, 
organisation of their in-service programmes and provision of 
extension services to schools. 

The evolution of supervisory practice has taken place both 
in the philosophical and technological sense. Philosophically, 
the trends and counter-trends have reflected the issues and 
controversies of democratic and authoritarian thought. 
Technologically, supervision has developed away from crude 
‘school visiting’ to an undifferentiated mixture of testing, 
observing, interviewing, judging, order giving and report 
writing. In its place there has emerged a rather clearly defined 
set of tasks of supervision that promote both maintenance 
and adoption of good teaching practices. Supervisory staffing 
has become enormously complex with specialists of many 
kinds working at various organisational levels. 

During the last decade, at the sub-district level, two new 
structures have been created—Block Resource Centre (BRC) 
at block level and Cluster/Nyaya Panchayat Resource Centre 
(CRC/NPRC) at cluster levels in the districts covered under 
externally aided projects, specially the District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP). Job chart of the coordinators/ 
in charges of the BRCs/CRCs, inter alia, include supervision 
of the schools. They are responsible for giving suggestions 
and extending on-the-spot support to teachers for qualitative 
improvement in schools. These two centres directly implement 
the teacher training and support activities while DIETs and 
SCERTs provide technical support and guidance for execution 
of such activities. 


NEWLY ENVISAGED FUNCTIONS 


Despite the short spell of instructional supervision as a 
specialised educational practice, a surprising amount of 
‘professional consensus’ has emerged about the nature 
of the newly envisaged functions. Thus, supervision of 
instruction is conceptualised rather widely as practices 
directed primarily towards change in instructional programmes. 
The focus of supervision is, thus, shifting increasingly to 
teachers and teaching more than on pupils, resources and 
organisational structures. Furthermore, there tends to be rather 
broad agreement on curriculum development, in-service 
training, and evaluation of instruction as essential task of the 
supervisory processes. 

Three distinct views of supervisory practices are reflected 
with sufficient rigour in both the literature and practices of 
supervision so that they might be considered as ‘schools of 
thoughts’. 


e The monitoring, inspecting and accountability school 
of thought continues the traditions of the origins of 
early supervisory practice with many added 


technological features. It emphasises testing, 
evaluation, discrepancy analysis and feedback as 
elements of practice controlling for either conformity 
or change. 

e Another school of thought emphasises human 
relations and morale building (Wiles and Lovell, 1983). 
It emphasises the informal relations among personnel, 
sensitivity to needs, promoting personal development, 
removing constraints, and maximising freedom of 
action. 

e A third school of thought is a change-process oriented 
(Harris, 1985). It emphasises planning, designing, 
guiding, stimulating, goal setting, and even 
manipulation of environmental factors to promote 
improved instructional practices. 


Monitoring and Accountability approach to instructional 
supervision is still widely practised. School principals and 
head-teachers, local school supervisors and regional 
inspectors share much of the responsibility for monitoring 
teaching and student learning. Despite continued efforts to 
decrease reliance on monitoring practices in such diverse 
countries as the United States and Malaysia, teachers report 
receiving little supervisory assistance in most schools until a 
problem of some serious kind develops (Ibrahim, 1979). Hence, 
supervision is seen as more of a remedial rather than a 
developmental task. 

The objectives of introducing the school complex may be 
indicated by and large as: to break the isolation of schools 
and help them to function in small, face-to-face, cooperative 
groups; and to make a delegation of authority from the 
department possible. As we visualise the picture, the district 
Educational Officer will be mainly in touch with each school 
complex and as far as possible, deal with it as a unit. The 
complex itself will perform certain delegated tasks, which would 
otherwise have been performed by the inspecting officers of 
the department, and deal with the individual schools within it. 
Under this programme, the schools will gain in strength, will 
be able to exercise greater freedom and will help in making the 
system more dynamic and pragmatic. The department will also 
gain in the process. It will be able to concentrate its attention 
on major essentials and can afford to have fewer officers but 
at a higher level of competence. 

Grading of schools by the Education Department, along a 
continuum from the most effective to the least effective, as 
has been done in Maharashtra will be useful and the 
inspectors be required to give priority to inspection and 
supervision of the poor schools. This might help in reducing 
the workload of the officers and enhance the quality of 
education subsequently. This would also help them budget 
their time realistically. 

It goes without saying that school complexes should be 
accepted as an important mechanism of improving school 
quality. The heads of the lead schools could take up the 
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responsibility of providing academic guidance and 
supervision to the attached schools. In addition to regular 
counselling sessions, they could organise seminars on the 
teaching of particular subjects or lectures by subject experts 
where teachers, as participants, could clarify their doubts and 
queries. 

Under the guidance of the lead school heads, all schools 
could take up school-based supervision—schools themselves 
develop and run a supervision system appropriate to their 
particular demands and circumstances. The school heads plan 
and organise the overall supervision work, encourage staff 
for active support to such work, invite resource persons from 
outside and establish overall management plans, keeping in 
view the state’s supervision policy. In many of the 
neighbouring countries like Sri Lanka and Nepal, school heads 
have received a growing number of supervisory tasks. Peer 
supervision is also becoming prominent. In India, it could be 
tried with senior class teachers in elementary schools and 
senior subject teachers in post-elementary schools doing the 
necessary bit. 

Supervisors are in general actively involved in assessment 
programmes, including selection of appropriate measuring 
devices, coordinating the administration of tests, training 
administrators (often classroom teachers or counsellors), and 
analysing and interpreting test results. Product evaluation 
often goes beyond testing. Dropout and follow-up studies 
are employed by many supervisors as evaluations of 
programme effects, both positive and negative. 

In the ultimate analysis, process evaluation tends to focus 
primarily on teacher behaviour. Classroom observation 
techniques have been recognised as essential in gathering 
objective data regarding teaching practices and their 
application within the classroom. Other supervisory 
techniques for evaluating instructional processes include 
student inventories, teacher self-analysis and interviews, in 
addition to direct observations. 

The inspecting machinery which is in vogue needs 
strengthening in several respects. For instance, the number 
of schools allocated per inspecting officer is more than the 
state norm. Thus, staff strength requires continuous 
enhancement in view of the increasing number of schools. 
The school complex system, wherein 4 to 5 primary and upper 
primary schools are associated with a senior secondary school, 
needs to be introduced in the state. It would help the primary 
and upper primary schools to utilise facilities available in 
secondary schools like the playground and library, etc. on the 
one hand and to improve planning and management of 
activities of these schools on the other. This system could 
help to bring about a qualitative improvement in schools. Apart 
from this, the faculty members of the DIETs may be required 
to accompany other experts during the panel inspection. The 
institutions which were not inspected in the previous year 
should be given priority in preparing the annual inspection 
plan of the schools. 
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It hardly needs any stressing that the activities to be 
undertaken under the overall support structures of inspection 
and supervision have to be goal linked, ameliorative and 
forward looking. The inspectorial team has to be oriented and 
reoriented in the latest models of teaching, learning and process 
of self-evaluation. This is likely to render the job of inspection 
not merely an unavoidable ritual to be performed but an 
academic enterprise directed at improvement of academic ethos 
of the total educational set-up. Likewise supervisory processes 
have also to be geared up and correlated meaningfully with 
the various ongoing academic operations relating to teaching 
and learning as a whole. The supervisory team has to 
constantly assess and reassess its role models and has to 
develop the necessary expertise in empathetic handling of the 
school management programmes, the quality of academic and 
infrastructural inputs and the intended learning outcomes. 

Viewed in this frame, states need to reflect on strengthening 
the system—not by increasing the number of personnel, but 
by recruitment of professionally competent people and by 
providing training in the modern concepts and practices of 


inspection and supervision to those already in service. 
Keeping the motivation of the staff alive throughout their 
career also needs serious thinking. Improving the support 
system available to them during an inspection tour, besides 
providing them with an incentive for performance vis-a-vis 
reaching the target of inspecting the specified number of 
schools fixed annually, might help in enhancing the motivation 
in this direction. 

In nutshell, the twin activities of inspection and supervision 
have to be envisioned in terms of participatory, developmental, 
collaborative and dynamic role models aimed at ensuring 
speedy and expeditious delivery of results. This will also 
promote a culture of self-evaluation leading to growth and 
self-fulfilling missions in the context of total quality 
management of the school structures. Hopefully the emerging 
new dimensions of inspectoral and supervisory practices 
are likely to provide some tangible bases to plan, 
implement, develop and monitor various need-based strategies 
in the context of effective management and running of our 
schools. 
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INSTITUTES OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
(ICSSR SUPPORTED) 


R.P. Misra 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) 
provides maintenance and development assistance to a number 
of institutions outside the university system. There is at least 
one such institute in each of the major states of the country. 
The ICSSR meets half of their recurring expenses; the 
respective state governments or other agencies meet the other 
half. In all, there are 27 such institutes in the country as on 
1 January 2001. 

The main objective behind the establishment of these 
institutes is to promote research on social problems that have 
implications for or that arise from planned development of the 
country. The UGC-supported university departments of social 
sciences confine their activities largely to knowledge creation 
and its dissemination, conducting basic research studies and 
teaching. These institutes, however, carry out interdisciplinary 
applied research involving socio-economic surveys, 
monitoring and evaluation of development policies, 
programmes and projects, diagnosis of emerging social 
realities, and impact analysis of development activities on 
different sections of the people and different spatial units of 
the country. 

The institutes work in close collaboration with sister 
organisations, both public and private, as also with scholars 
within and outside the region through activities like seminars, 
conferences, workshops, joint research and training and 
advisory services. Some of the institutes work in close 
collaboration with the state governments and participate in 
the formulation, implementation, and monitoring of 
development plans and thus strengthen the nexus between 
research, policy making and programme implementation. 

Each institute decides about its own programmes of 
research which include a wide spectrum of subjects related to 
agriculture, rural development, industrial structure and growth, 
poverty and income distribution, employment and wages, 
education, health and nutrition, women, children, energy, 
technology, and ecology and environment to mention just a 
few. The aspects studied are examined both from the point of 
view of efficiency and distributive justice. The studies 
conducted by these institutes have generated substantial 
empirical knowledge of the structure of Indian economy and 
society and their dynamics at the national, regional and local 
levels. The research findings are then disseminated through 
journals, reports, monographs and books published in-house 


as well as outside. The seminars and conferences are the 
other channels of knowledge dissemination. 

A gist of the activities of each of the 27 institutes is given 
below. For the sake of brevity activities common to all the 
institutes such as seminars, workshops, conferences and 
publications are not given; only research orientations of the 
institutes have been highlighted. 


A.N. SINHA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
(ANSISS), PATNA, BIHAR 


This institute carries out research on the problems of Bihar 
state and its eastern region. Its approach to development 
emphasises people's participation, community initiative, 
human rights and social justice, poverty alleviation, rural 
development, and socio-economic condition of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes in Bihar. Impact of economic 
policies on tribal people has been a major focus of its research 
work. The institute has a Child Labour Resource Centre, which 
provides training, research and documentation services on 
child labour in Bihar. 


CENTRE FOR DEVELOPMENT STUDIES (CDS), 
TRIVANDRUM, KERALA 


Public policy in human development; population growth and 
sustainable development; impact of new economic policy on 
Dalit Adivasis; economics of rural water supply; women and 
economic development; agrarian change and Kerala's 
demographic transition; land use; deforestation; agrarian 
reforms; and land redistribution are some of the research themes 
pursued by the centre. 


CENTRE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ST UDIES 
(CESS), HYDERABAD, ANDHRA PRADESH 


Research activities of the centre focus on the socio-economic 
problems of the state of Andhra Pradesh. District poverty 
initiative; economics of health; state finances; urban water 
supply; solid waste disposal; nutrition; people's participation 
in development; and concurrent evaluation of programmes 
for the welfare of scheduled castes are some of the studies 


completed or in progress. 
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CENTRE FOR MULTI-DISCIPLINARY DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH (CMDDR), DHARWAR, KARNATAKA 


This institute has been conducting studies on health 
indicators; community contribution to educational 
development; participatory development; liberalisation policy; 
ethnic relations and employment opportunities; socio- 
economic ideas in India’s ancient literature; and Karnataka’s 
development scenario. The institute has made a special study 
of Markandeya Reservoir project and has prepared a computer 
package to estimate the economic burden of diseases. 


CENTRE FOR POLICY RESEARCH (CPR), 
NEW DELHI 


The objective of this centre is to study national policies with 
particular reference to governance; security; natural resources 
management; voluntary sector; economic liberalisation; 
coalition theory; social violence; federalism; globalisation; 
urbanisation, etc. The completed research projects include 
politics of backwardness; population stabilisation; India’s 
economic reforms; coalition politics; Indian economy in global 
context; global nuclear arms control; India’s strategic policy; 
cooperation among the countries of the Indian Ocean Rim; 
revenge and accommodation in South Asia; role of missile 
technology control regime; India-China relations; proliferation 
of light weapons and national security; and economic 
situation of the North-eastern India. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN RURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT (CRRID), CHANDIGARH 


The centre conducts researches on local development; micro- 
level planning; poverty alleviation; development of scheduled 
castes and other weaker sections of the society; and welfare 
services in Punjab and Haryana. Among the research projects 
completed or in hand include evaluation of school health 
check-up programme; small family norms; family welfare 
services; education, population and development; block 
planning and socio-economic survey of scheduled castes, 
backward classes and minorities in Chandigarh. It also 
conducts training programmes for people’s representatives, 
NGOs and government functionaries. 


GUJARAT INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH (GIDR), AHMEDABAD, GUJARAT 


Among the research themes pursued by the centre are non- 
agricultural employment; liberalisation, globalisation and high- 
tech industrialisation; Swadhyaya activities and socio- 
economic changes in Gujarat; medium and minor irrigation 
projects; flow of funds in macro-economic development; 
monitoring and evaluation of resettlement and rehabilitation 
programmes of Sardar Sarovar; role of state in urban 


development; environmental impact of industrialisation in 
Coastal Saurashtara; and role of informal sector in the national 
economy. 


CENTRE FOR STUDIES IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(CSSS), KOLKATA, WEST BENGAL 


The topics of CSSS research include evolution of family in 
modern Bengal; agrarian changes in Bengal; industrial 
development in West Bengal; structural adjustments and 
globalisation in Asia and Latin America; political economy of 
underdevelopment and development; industrial organisation 
and informal sector; gender issues; historical geography of 
Brahmaputra valley; North-South terms of trade and 
development; children in India; and trade and wage gaps in 
poor countries. 


CENTRE FOR STUDY OF DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 
(CSDS), DELHI 


The main research focus of the centre has been on electoral 
behaviours; democratic politics and its future; politics of 
culture and politics of knowledge; politics of alternatives and 
desirable futures; violence, ethnicity and diversity; science 
and technology in China; ethnic violence in South Asia; 
human rights in India; and electronic culture and urban life in 
India. The centre publishes two quarterly journals, 
Alternatives and China Report. 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT (CSD), 
HYDERABAD, ANDHRA PRADESH 


Among the studies carried out by the council, the following 
are important: Gandhi block development plan; marginalised 
groups; nutrition and health; land alienation; and minor 
irrigation and agricultural development. 


CENTRE FOR WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
(CWDS), DELHI 


This centre concentrates on studies on problems related to 
women and children. The priority areas of recent researches 
have been: women and land rights; impact of Rashtriya Mahila 
Kosh on women; Panchayati Raj and women; feminism in 
India; women and water resource management; customary 
laws and practices; and communal violence on families and 
women. 


GANDHIAN INSTITUTE OF STUDIES (GIS), 
VARANASI, UP 


Among the studies carried out by the institute are: Gandhi 
and science; Jai Prakash Narain and the concept of 
communitarian society; Gandhi and the communal question; 


land reforms and Panchayati Raj; Ahimsa; an alternative 
concept of economics; traditional culture and economic 
development; sustainable development and democracy; 
Panchayats and women; and impact of socio-economic factors 
on quality of life. 


GIRI INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
(GIDS), LUCKNOW, UP 


Among the studies conducted by GIDS are: evaluation of 
development and welfare projects; common property 
resources; land reforms; local planning for Muslims; regional 
dualism; integrated rural development; tourism and sustainable 
development. 


G.B. PANT SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE (GBPSSD, 
ALLAHABAD, UP 


Evaluation of government-sponsored development projects 
is the main focus of the institute. Ethno-medicine, Ganga river 
culture, planning atlas are the other projects carried out by 
the institute. 


CENTRE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES (CSS), SURAT, 
GUJARAT 


The centre has done research on themes like identity, ideology 
and consciousness; social movements and struggles; urban 
and rural communalism; social justice and patterns of 
governance; development and displacement; discourse and 
reality; health; environment and human rights; Panchayati 
Raj and peoples’ participation; social justice issues related to 
women, tribals and scheduled castes of Gujarat; and natural 
disasters. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION (IE), PUNE, 
MAHARASHTRA 


The institute specialises in educational issues and problems 
and has carried out several studies pertaining to the impact of 
media communication on women; level of learning; 
networking; institutional capacity enhancement, household 
expenditure on schooling; role of technical institutions; 
educating the poor; and development of training materials. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 
(ISEC), BANGALORE, KARNATAKA 


The institute has three interdisciplinary centres on Gender 
Studies, Dalit Studies, and Institutional Development. Among 
the studies conducted by the ISEC are: housing policies; 
timber economy; health care; female mobility across life cycle 
phases; industrial potentials in Karnataka; rural livelihood 
systems and sustainable resource management; operational 
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holdings in Karnataka; utilisation of maternal and child health 
services; causes of shrinkage of tank irrigation, cost-benefit 
analysis of watershed projects; urban solid waste 
management, Dalits and their perception of poverty and the 
poor people in the Third World and Central Europe; problems 
of women; scheduled castes and tribes. 


INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT (ISID), DELHI 


Among the areas of concern of ISID are: industrial 
development and external relations in India; economic policies 
and Indian development; advertising and consumption pattern 
in India; policy on small sector; global policies on squatters in 
India and Philippines; interface between agriculture and 
agro-industries; and growth of India’s private corporate sector. 
The institute has created and on-line index of articles, notes, 
and other references published in social science journals in 
India. 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES (IDS), 
JAIPUR, RAJASTHAN 


The research work done by the institute pertains mainly to the 
problems of Rajasthan state. Important among them are: natural 
resource management and environment; economic policies 
and strategies; social policies; governance and civil society; 
women and development; empowerment of NGOs; water 
pollution in Rajasthan; management of irrigation; rural 
inequality; fertility, migration, and agricultural sustainability; 
land use; biodiversity and ecology; and Rajasthan’s economy 
and society. 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH (IEG), DELHI 


Among the research concerns of the IEG are gender equality 
in tennurial laws; school health check up programme; aging 
and problems related thereto; economic valuation of 
biodiversity; macro-econometric model for India; natural 
resource accounting; health security; infrastructure and 
manufacturing productivity; cost-benefit analysis of Ganga 
Action Plan; and supply functions for commercial crops in 
India—case of sugarcane in Maharashtra and rice in Punjab. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE (IPE), 
HYDERABAD, ANDHRA PRADESH 


The IPE has been engaged in the study of financial 
performance of public enterprises of Andhra Pradesh; 
biotechnology; public policy management; changing role of 
Board of Directors of public enterprises; marketing strategies 
and practices needed for public enterprises; marketing 
information system for public enterprises; and status of plant 
biotechnology in India with reference to small farmers. 
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OMEO KUMAR DAS INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT (OKDISCS), 
GUWAHATI, ASSAM 


Established to promote social science research on problems 
of Assam and other neighbouring states, the institute has 
been engaged in research and training in such issues as 
economic history of North-east India; new initiatives for the 
North-east—implications for the women; cooperative 
development in the region; perspectives on popular 
participation; land relations and agricultural practices among 
the hill tribes of the North-east; and resource management in 
Assam. 


MADRAS INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
(MIDS), CHENNAI, TAMIL NADU 


Research work at the MIDS has covered fields like cost 
and productivity of irrigation in TN; elementary education in 
Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan; planning for hunger-free 
area programmes; urban environment of Tamil Nadu; 
financing irrigation; industrial decentralisation and urban 
development; women and employment; water resource 
accounting; maternal health in Tamil Nadu; and local water 
supply options. 


NABHAKRISHNA CHOUDHARY CENTREFOR 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES (NCCDS), 
BHUBANESHWAR, ORISSA 


Research works carried out at this centre cover subjects 
like child workers; problems of the aged, women and 
bonded labour; mineral economy; freedom from hunger; 
street children; agro-industries and rural development; rural- 
urban migration dynamics; peasant agriculture and share 
tenancy. 


SARDAR PATEL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH (SPIESR), AHMEDABAD, 
GUJARAT 


Themes on which the institute has made research 
contributions are: Gujarat development plan; welfare effects 
of policy change with special reference to environmental 
issues in power sector; determinants of municipal expenditure 
in Gujarat; education and women’s empowerment; marketing 
of agricultural produce in tribal areas; financing education in 
Gujarat; perspective of industrial development in Gujarat 
through direct NRI investment; spatial structure of 
development; and role of financial institutions in the 
development of Gujarat. 


MADHYA PRADESH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH (MPISSR), UJJAIN, 
MADHYA PRADESH 


The MPISSR undertakes interdisciplinary research on 
developmental problems of MP and the neighbouring regions. 
Past researches have focussed on sustainable development; 
Panchayati Raj Institutions; democratic decentralisation; tribal 
leadership; and poverty alleviation. 


DR BABA SAHEB AMBEDKAR NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, MHOW, 
MADHYA PRADESH 


The main research activities of this institute revolve around 
the problems of scheduled castes, schedule tribes and other 
backward classes. Among the research themes pursued by 
the institute are: social forestry programme; identification of 
OBCs; atrocities on scheduled castes; female infanticide; 
untouchability; level of integration of schedule castes; impact 
of special component plan on schedule castes; and role of 
IRDP in removal of poverty. 


INSTITUTES OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


C.H.K. Mishra 


INTRODUCTION 


Institutes of educational technology refer to those institutions 
which are engaged, either on a full-time or part-time basis, in 
planning, producing, researching, training, evaluating and 
such other activities for supporting education through different 
media like radio, TV, films as well as other teaching aids and 
supplementary materials. The present article will not be 
covering private institutions and those institutions which are 
engaged in creating multimedia computer aided material. Also 
the scope of the article will be only institutions of India. These 
institutions came into being due to the perceived inadequacies 
of the conventional talk-based, lecture-centred methods of 
education. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


The success stories of utilising different kinds of teaching 
aids, films and electronic media in other advanced countries, 
notably UK, Japan and USA, had in some measure inspired 
the education of our country. But actually through different 
indigenous efforts, mainly through the initiative of the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, the educators had already 
been deriving the potential benefits of educational films, film 
strips, slides, epidioscope projections, audio tapes, etc. as 
much as non-projected aids like charts, models and low-cost 
teacher-made teaching aids. These had been created to 
undertake some short-term training programmes conducted 
by different bodies through government support, but very 
little of it was used in actual classrooms of the country. Even 
during the pre-independence post-war period the Central Film 
Library was initiated by the Ministry of Education of the central 
government which was gradually established after 
independence in different states of the country. Audio-visual 
units and State Film Libraries came up during the 60s. 
Through the initiative of the NCERT, many training courses 
were organised for teachers and teacher educators in preparing 
teaching aids of different kinds for which the trend had already 
been set by the erstwhile National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education as far back as in 1959. School broadcasts were first 
introduced in Delhi during 1959 and later in Calcutta. These 
contained lectures by teachers, limited in their coverage of 
subject matter, but had a strong impact on the students, 
teachers and educational administrators. Educators realised 


that such facilities could enhance educational scope beyond 
the confines of the textbook. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


Television combines the benefits of several teaching aids 
together. Its impact was already seen through experiments 
like the Delhi School Television project during the 60s. Under 
the educational technology project launched by the 
Government of India, the Centre for Educational Technology 
(CET) was set up in the NCERT in 1973. Under the same 
scheme, ET cells were established in the various state 
departments of education. The Satellite Instructional 
Television Experiment (SITE) was launched in 1975. This was, 
in many ways, a unique and pioneering experiment for a vast 
country like ours. The experiment used the facilities of the 
Satellite of American Origin to transmit educational television 
programmes. Through this experiment, a sophisticated 
communication technology in the form of television direct 
reception sets (DRS) was utilised to reach 2,340 remote villages 
in clusters of 20 districts spread over 6 different states, having 
different language medium for the benefit of those people 
who had never seen anything like a television. For those who 
participated in creating educational television programmes for 
the project, it was a challenging and onerous task. There was, 
to start with, hardly any adequacy of production facilities and 
equipment and the areas were too far away from the central 
stations as well as from each other. It was however a great 
learning opportunity for the academia and the production and 
teaching personnel involved in the project. The country had 
taken a great stride in the field of educational technology 
through this experiment. The Space Application Centre of the 
India Space Research Organisation (ISRO), Ahmedabad, the 
Doordarshan and the CET took active part in the experiment. 

One of the major consequences of the experiment was the 
realisation that the product to be used for educational 
television is best produced by a good team. Its planning and 
research is to be the responsibility of academic experts and 
educationists and its actual recording and production is to be 
handled by trained producers and technical persons. 
Educational television differs from other kinds of — 

rogrammes meant for entertainment or news coverage. 

os also revealed that the younger children derived much 
benefit from educational television. 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


Educational radio and audio programmes also has made some 
inroads into primary-level learning. One instance of it was the 
NCERT-sponsored Radio-Pilot Project which could succeed 
in teaching Hindi as the first language to the children of classes 
I to III of some selected villages in the districts of Jaipur and 
Ajmer of the state of Rajasthan. Under this project the material 
was meticulously planned by experts in language and 
pedagogy and produced professionally at the studio of the 
CET, NCERT. These programmes were broadcast through the 
All India Radio stations of Jaipur and Ajmer, and received by 
students on battery-operated two-in-ones distributed to the 
schools. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CIET 


It was obvious that unless full-time dedicated institutions were 
created with proper facilities and personnel, the electronic 
media cannot be optimally used for the benefit of education. 
The CET, NCERT, was functioning as a constituent unit of the 
council under a principal. It had just the minimal production 
facility with a makeshift audio studio and an OB van for video 
production. It could serve many useful functions including 
training courses for new recruits for specific jobs like 
scriptwriting, research and evaluation. Some expert filmmakers 
were associated for producing educational films and some 
television programmes which were telecast through 
Doordarshan at appropriate times. 

In 1984, the CET was merged with the Department of 
Teaching Aids of the NCERT to constitute the Central Institute 
of Educational Technology (CIET) to function under a joint 
director. Under financial support from the UNDP, 
sophisticated equipment for its television studio was acquired 
and technical personnel were trained in different specific 
aspects of television production. 


SIETs 


Under the educational technology scheme of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, six State Institutes of 
Educational Technology (SIETs) were established in 1986 in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa and Uttar 
Pradesh. While their respective studios were being built, in 
the beginning programmes were developed in Hindi at the 
CIET and dubbed into Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya and Telugu. 
For each language there was a slot of 45 minutes provided by 
Doordarshan on each working day and for teachers every 
Saturday. In the beginning 50 per cent of the programmes 
produced by Doordarshan were utilized but after 1987 the 
CIET produced all of them. The SIETs were established and 
strengthened under the supervision of the CIET which was 
involved in procuring, installing and repairing equipment, 
organising different training courses for their personnel and 


capsuling their production for telecast through Doordarshan. 
The programmes from SIET Gujarat and Maharashtra, however, 
were directly uplinked to Doordarshan. For SIET Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh programmes were dubbed in Oriya and Telugu 
in the CIET till they began producing their own programmes 
in 1989. 


INSAT 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India, had 
programmes for utilisation of India's own satellite, i.e. the 
Indian National Satellite Television Programme (INSAT) meant 
for school education, higher education, adult education as 
well as for teacher education. The university grants 
commission (UGC) implemented the scheme for university and 
college education by establishing the Educational Media 
Resource Centres (EMRCs) and Audio Visual Resource 
Centres (AVRCs) situated in 17 different universities. They 
had their time slots for telecast through Doordarshan and 
their programmes were capsuled and sent by the Media 
Communication Research Centre (MCRC) situated at Jamia 
Millia Islamia University, New Delhi. Each of these EMRCs/ 
AVRCs had a scheme for production, research and training 
along with their respective schedule for production. For their 
programmes, English and Hindi were the only languages, 
being the medium of instruction at college and university 
levels. In 1992-93 the UGC established the Consortium for 
Educational Communication (CEC) which received and 
uplinked all the production for the EMRCS, etc. and became a 
repository of their video copies for distribution and sale. It 
also contained programmes from the CIET and other school- 
level educational television production centres. 


IGNOU PROGRAMMES 


By 1990 the Electronic Media Production Centre (EMPC) of 
the Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) had 
started its production of educational television programmes 
in a big way and rendered services like copying and storing 
educational video programmes and uplinking them for telecast 
in the own time slot of one hour early in the morning. In 1993 
it also started a bold and innovative experiment in interactive 
television for its students at the study centres where the 
learners could address questions to the television teacher 
through telephone lines from different learning centres situated 
at far away places in the country. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Technical Teachers Training Institutes at Bhopal, 
Chandigarh, Chennai and Kolkata had already acquired 
sophisticated equipment for their Close Circuit Television 
Studios which were converted into television production 
centres for technical education for the benefit of teachers of 


polytechnics. Other institutions like the SNDT Women’s 
University, the Indian Institutes of Technology at Delhi, 
Mumbai, Kanpur and Kharagpur, the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore, the Ali Yavarjung National Institute for 
the Deaf, Mumbai, the Directorate of Adult Education, the 
Department of Science and Technology, New Delhi, the 
National Council for Science and Technology Communication, 
the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi, 
have their educational television production in their own areas 
of interest. 

Some more innovative projects like the Classroom 2000 
Plus (1993) initiated by the CIET utilised telephone lines for 
interactive programmes connecting via DDKs/microwave links 
to 225 districts in Karnataka. Similar programmes were also 
produced by centres in Gandhigram and Jabalpur in Madhya 
Pradesh during 1997. 


GYAN DARSHAN 


A dedicated television channel called Gyan Darshan is available 
since 1997 for continuous telecast of educational television 
programmes. This channel accommodates programmes from 
most of the institutions of educational technology. The earlier 
constraints of time slots is no longer a source of anxiety for 
producing institutions. In fact, the demand from that channel 
poses a huge task for production. Other channels are also 
willing to cater to the education sector and it is reported that 
one of them viz., the National Geographic has begun talks for 
collaboration with the IGNOU. The new channel of 
Doordarshan is also telecasting educational and cultural 


programmes. 
GYAN VANI 


The audio programmes produced by the CIET and other 
bodies are now being broadcast by the All India Radio, which 
is a new trend like Gyan Darshan for television programmes. 
There is now a dedicated audio channel called Gyan Vani to 
broadcast educational audio programmes. Since radio is more 
affordable, such broadcasts would surely become popular and 
economical. Radio counselling and phone-in facilities have 
been possible though the Electronic Media Production Centre 
(EMPC), IGNOU, under the joint effort of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development and the Prasar Bharati. At present 
there are 186 All India Radio stations which have the facility 
for phone-in programme every Sunday from 4.00 p.m. to 
5.00 p.m. Interactive radio counselling schedules are available 
from 4 to 5 p.m. from AIR stations at Bangalore, Chennai, 
Delhi, Guwahati, Jaipur, Kolkata and Lucknow which are 
relayed directly from the studios of EMPC, IGNOU, and the 
students interact freely with the experts sitting in the studios 
through toll free numbers. Gyan Darshan offers free instructive 
facility, phone-in counselling and teleconferencing from 38 
cities in India. The toll free telephone numbers are available 
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for both audio and video studios for interaction with the 
experts. The range of subject matter telecast every day is 
wide, including programmes on science, technology, music, 
fine arts as well as in some developmental aspects for teachers. 
It also draws some selected programmes from abroad. 

The curriculum-based educational television programmes 
are also available on CDs in addition to video cassettes 
through the EMPC, IGNOU. Fifteen cable operators are also 
showing Gyan Darshan programmes in different cities of India, 
which is a sign of their popularity among students. 

There will surely be more such institutions with increasing 
productions and mechanism of distribution, expanding the 
reach and access of education throughout the country. 

A list of Educational Technology (ET) institutions is given 
below: 


School-level ET Institutions 


CIET, NCERT, New Delhi 

SIET, AP, Hyderabad 

SIET, Bihar, Patna 

SIET, Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 

SIET, Maharashtra (Bal Chitra Vani), Pune 
SIET, Orissa, Bhubaneshwar 

SIET, UP (Diksha), Lucknow 

SIET, Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram 

NOS, New Delhi 


Q9 9639 B ÍÁ mr 


College- and University-level ET Institutions 


Mass Communication Research Centre (MCRC), New Delhi 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Kolkata 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Ahmedabad 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Hyderabad 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Jodhpur 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Pune 
Educational Media Research Centre (EMRC), Madurai 
Audio Visual Research Centre, Hyderabad 

Audio Visual Research Centre, Indore 

10. Audio Visual Research Centre, Chennai 

11. Audio Visual Research Centre, Imphal 

12. Audio Visual Research Centre, Patiala 

13. Audio Visual Research Centre, Roorkee 

14. Audio Visual Research Centre, Srinagar 

15. Audio Visual Research Centre, Mysore 

16. Audio Visual Research Centre, Calicut 

17. Audio Visual Research Centre, Sagar 

18. Ambedkar Open University, Hyderabad 

19. Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi 

20. Y.B. Chavan Open University, Nashik 

21. Kota Open University, Kota 


OONDPAN 


Technical Education ET Institutes 


Technical Teacher Training Institute, Chennai 

Technical Teacher Training Institute, Kolkata 

Technical Teacher Training Institute, Chandigarh 

Technical Teacher Training Institute, Bhopal 

Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi aa 
National Council for Science and Technology Communication 


9, t ROUDC 
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(NCSTC/DST), New Delhi 
7. Vigyan Prasar, DST, New Delhi 
8. National Science and Technology Board 
9.  AllIndia Management Association 


Other Institutions for ET for Gyan Darshan Channel 
l. Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts 


5 Ministry of Environment 
3. | National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development, New Delhi 
4. C-DIT Thirvananthapuram Centre for Development of 
Imaging Technology 


Entrepreneurship Development Institute, Ahmedabad 
Development Education (International) Society, Pune 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of India (ICA) 


ANAM 


8. TRANSTEL 

9. Ministry of Rural Development 

10. Ministry of Health and Family Welfare (MHFW) 

11. The Indian Railways 

12. Ministry of Agriculture (Communication Depts. of 
Agriculture Universities) 

13. Ministry of Food Processing Industries 

14. Central Hindi Directorate, New Delhi 

15. Post Training Institute, Chennai 

16. UNICEF 

17. Maruti Udyog Ltd. 

18. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


Note: This list is based on available information. There may 
be other similar institutions not included here. 
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INTEGRAL EDUCATION 


Kireet Joshi 


There are certain important developments which necessitate 
a clearer and a more radical concept of integral education. 

Firstly, there is, today, an unparallel width and depth of 
inquiry, which requires a new kind of education that would 
simultaneously be comprehensive and specialised or varied 
so as to suit each individual. Secondly, the modern human 
personality has become, as never before, subject to 
psychological turmoil, imposing a new dimension in education 
that still remains undefined and insufficiently explored. Thirdly, 
there is a greater quest all over the world for the synthesis of 
knowledge and culture. Ancient knowledge is being 
rediscovered in the context of modern knowledge. The 
humanists and the technologists are finding themselves in 
greater and greater need of each other; and the scientist and 
the mystic are getting ready to embrace each other. The 
educational implications of these developments are obvious. 
Our educational syllabi have to reflect the latest trends of 
synthesis, and our educational objectives must include the 
idea of preparing a new kind of man who can consciously and 
progressively harmonise within himself the broad vision of 
the humanist and the skill of the technologist, the disciplined 
will-force of the moralist and the refined imagination of the 
artist, scrupulous knowledge of the scientist and the sublime 
vision, wisdom and the ever-growing perfection of the mystic. 

If human existence were of one piece, solely material-vital, 
or solely mental, or solely spiritual, problems of human life 
would not have reached the kind of criticality that we are 
facing today. But the human being is a triple web, a thing 
mysteriously physical-vital, mental and spiritual at once, and 
not knowing what are the true relations of these things, we 
have been led to a situation where we are obliged to listen to 
the conflicting voices and their imperatives, and we do not 
know what to follow and what to reject. Against this 
background, deeper questions both of life and education have 
become extremely urgent and imperative. 

The first danger in this situation is a resurgence of the old 
vital and material primitive barbarian in a civilised form. This 
danger is likely to overcome humanity if there is no high and 
strenuous mental and moral ideal controlling and uplifting the 
vital and physical man in humans and no spiritual ideal 
liberating him from himself into his inner being. Even if this 
relapse is escaped, there is another danger. For there may 
come about a crystallisation into a stable, comfortable and 
mechanised social living without ideal or outlook. The present 
world situation seems to be fast developing into that kind of 


crystallisation over larger and larger areas of the world. 

Rational thought can, indeed, if it continues to develop on 

higher and higher domains, prevent this peril, Unfortunately, 

the rational thought of today is still disinclined to mediate 

between the life and the body on the one hand, and something 
higher and greater within the human being, the spiritual reality, 
on the other. In that situation, humanity may succumb to the 
comforts of mechanised social living and may even succeed 
in burying the deep call of the spirit. This burial would mean 
perilous suffocation of evolutionary urge to arrive at the fullest 
possible perfection of the individual and the society and the 
perfection of the relationship between the individual and the 
society. 

Self-exceeding or self-transcendence is the fundamental 
law of the nature of the human being and if humankind comes 
to the paralysing situation where the urge to exceed the limits 
of the mental human being is buried under the heavy weight 
of the civilisation of comfort and pleasure, of continuous 
competition and conflict, and of disabling appetites of egoistic 
life, controlled by dehumanising machinery of civilisation, then 
the human being will have frustrated the purposes of 
evolution, and those powers which lie at the summit of the 
possibilities of human personality. This is the heart of 
evolutionary crisis, and this crisis can be averted only if we 
are able to work at the gates of the forces and powers which 
lie beyond these frontiers in the realm of the Spirit. 

One favourable factor which is likely to help humanity is 
the contemporary dissatisfaction that has arisen with 
materialism on the one hand, and with spirituality which has 
been negating the meaning and purposefulness of the material 
world on the other hand. After centuries of experiments, 
materialism is gradually giving way to the pressures of new 
discoverises which require exploration of the psychical and 
spiritual domains. Similarly, centuries of experiments in the 
spiritual fields have shown that the neglect of material life and 
of collective welfare results in poverty or bankruptcy and even 
in economic and political slavery. f 

It has now become clear that the knowledge of the Spirit 
and of Matter needs to be blended and synthesised; 
supracosmic aim of life has to be enlarged by integrating with 


itthe cosmic aim of life; the realisations of the Spirit have to be 


extended so as to cover the domain of Matter. And in doing 
d Matter has also 


so, all that is intermediate between Spirit an t a 
to be perfected and brought into unity in complete integration. 
All this has to be done both at the collective level and at the 
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individual level, and in doing so, we shall find it necessary to 
develop integral education. 

If we analyse the human being, we shall find that between 
two poles of the body and the Spirit there are three other 
elements, the vital, the mental and the psychic. We shall again 
find that all these elements have a constitutional relationship 
among them; they do not stand in relation of juxtaposition. 
The physical and the vital can, to a great extent, be controlled 
and guided by the mental, and up to a certain stage of 
development, the mind can act as the leader, justifying the 
description of the mental in the Taittiriya Upanishad, of 
manomaya as shariraprananeta (leader of the body and the 
vital). But the leadership of the mind is rather restricted, and 
as the rational, ethical and aesthetic powers begin to develop, 
the mind finds itself incapable of resolving the conflicts 
between the rational pursuit of truth, aesthetic pursuit of 
beauty, and ethical pursuit of the good. The mind is found 
also to be incapable of dealing successfully the forces of 
unreason which surge up constantly from the vital and the 
physical, which, in turn, are greatly dominated by the forces 
of the subconscious and the unconscious. The time must 
come when the psychic being, which is called in the Upanishad 
as antaratman, or which is described in the Vedas as the 
Mystic Fire (Agni), has to be brought forward as the priest 
(purohita) of the human journey. And as the psychic being 
develops, there comes about a powerful opening of the doors 
of the domains of the spiritual consciousness, which culminate 
in the supramental, which is called in the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
as vijnanamaya, which alone has been found capable of 
establishing the true integration of all the powers of the being 
under his natural and spontaneous sovereignty. 

The knowledge of the secrets of this entire process of 
development is largely contained in the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, and what we find missing there has been 
discovered and perfected by Sri Aurobindo. It is in the light of 
all this knowledge that we can speak today with great 
assurance of the concept and practice of integral education 
and of the synthesis of the ancient secrets of the reign of 
Spirit over mind, life and the body and the modern secrets of 
utilisation of the life in perfecting the instrumentality of the 
body, life and mind. 

Integral education would not only aim at the integral 
development of personality, but it would also embrace all 
knowledge in its scope. It would pursue physical and 
psychical sciences not merely to know the world and Nature 
in her processes and to use them for material human needs, 
butto know through them the Spirit in the world and the ways 
of the Spirit in its appearances. It would study ethics in order 
not only to search for the good as the mind sees it, but also to 
perceive the supra-ethical Good. Similarly, it would pursue art 
not merely to present images of the subjective and the objective 
worlds, but to see them with significant and creative vision 
that goes behind their appearances and to reveal the supra- 
rational Truth and Beauty. It would encourage the study of 


humanities, not in order to foster a society as a background 
for a few luminous spiritual figures so that the many 
necessarily remain forever on the lower ranges of life, but to 
inspire the regeneration of the total life of the earth and to 
encourage voluntary optimism for that regeneration in spite 
of all previous failures. Finally, it would encourage unity of 
knowledge and harmony of knowledge, and it would strive to 
foster the spirit of universality and oneness. 

An important characteristic of integral education is its 
insistence on simultaneous development of knowledge, will, 
harmony, and skill as also of all the parts of the being to the 
extent possible from the earliest stages of education. And 
since each individual child is unique in the composition of its 
qualities and characteristics, its capacities and potentialities, 
its predominant inclinations and propensities, integral 
education in its practice tends to become increasingly 
individualised. Again, for this very reason, the methods of 
education become increasingly dynamic, involving active 
participation of the child in its own growth. 

The first task of the teacher is to observe every child and to 
develop dynamic methods by which the child can be lifted up 
in its totality into a higher light which can sharpen, chisel, 
purify, perfect and transform every part of the being in a state 
of constant balance and integrity. This would mean application 
of every possible method to the minutest details and to the 
action which may seem most insignificant in their appearances 
with as much care and thoroughness as to the greatest. For 
there is nothing too small to be used and nothing too great to 
be attempted. 

There are three instruments of the teacher: instruction, 
example and influence. The good teacher will seek to awaken 
much more than to instruct; he will aim at the growth of the 
faculties and the experiences by a natural process and free 
expansion. He will not impose his opinions on the passive 
acceptance of the receptive mind; he will grow in only what is 
productive and sure as a seed which will grow under the benign 
fostering within. He will know that the example is more powerful 
than instruction. Actually, example is not that of the outward 
acts but of the inner motivation of life and the inner states and 
inner activities. Finally, influence is more important than 
example. For influence proceeds from the power or contact of 
the teacher with his pupil, from the nearness of his soul to the 
soul of another, infusing into the pupil, even though in silence, 
all that which the teacher himself is or possesses. The good 
teacher is himself a constant student. He is a child leading 
children, and a light kindling other lights, a vessel and a 
channel. 

In our present system of education, we are too occupied 
with the mental development, and we give a preponderant 
importance to those qualities which are relevant to a subject- 
oriented, book-oriented and examination-oriented system. We 
do not give so much importance to the development of powers 
of understanding as to the powers of memory. We do not 
emphasise the development of imagination as much as we 


emphasise the power of knowing facts. We do not give 
importance to the pursuit of Truth as much as to the pursuit of 
piecemeal information. Some place is, indeed, being given to 
physical education and aesthetic education, but these aspects 
of education are so peripheral that they tend to be almost 
neglected. In regard to inner domains of personality, the 
situation is totally unsatisfactory. 

Both moral and spiritual values can be practised irrespective 
of whether one believes in one religion or another or whether 
one believes in no religion. Both morality and spirituality can 
be independent of rituals and ceremonies or of any acts 
specifically prescribed by any particular religion, and both of 
them are independent of any authority except that of direct, 
abiding and verifiable experience. 

Spirituality is not confined merely to the aspect of conduct; 
it includes all works and strives by the method of a progressive 
change of consciousness for the perfect harmonisation of 
all the aspects of works; and through this striving it realises 
also the unity of works with the highest knowledge and the 
deepest love. 

For the spiritual consciousness, what is commonly called 
agnosticism, scepticism, atheism, positivism or free thinking 
has behind it a concern and a demand for direct knowledge, 
which, if rightly understood, recognised, respected and 
fulfilled, would become a powerful complement to what lies in 
consciousness behind the commonly accepted religious 
qualities of faith and unquestioning acceptance of dogmatic 
teachings and injunctions. 

For spirituality always looks behind the form to the essence 
and to the living consciousness; and in doing so, it brings to 
the surface that which lies behind, and its action is therefore 
of a new creation. Spirituality transcends the forms and 
methods of morality and religion and recreates its own living 
and progressive forms. 

Spirituality and spiritual values and the methods of realising 
them are distinctive. A mere learning about spirituality is not 
spirituality; even the most catholic book on spirituality cannot 
be a substitute for the direct practice of inner change of 
consciousness by which one can perceive and realise the 
inner and higher self and transform the workings of the outer 
instruments of nature. The education that aims at inculcation 
of spiritual values and at the synthesis of these values with 
the dynamic demands of life must be quite radical. It would 
not do merely to prescribe a few graded books on morality or 
spirituality and to allot a certain fixed number of hours for the 
study of these books. Spirituality is a living process and 
spiritual or true education is a process of kindling inner light. 
Again, spiritual values are central values and they must 
therefore govern and guide all the values and aspects of 
education. 

In various domains of education, spiritual consciousness 
can be aided by promoting certain specific values. In the 
domain of physical education, the values that we ought to 
promote are those of health, strength, plasticity, grace and 
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beauty. In the domain of vital education, the values that we 
ought to promote would be those of harmony and friendliness, 
of courage and heroism, of endurance and perseverance, and 
the irresistible will to conquer the forces of ignorance, division 
and injustice. In the domain of mental development, the values 
that we ought to seek would be those of utmost impartiality, 
dispassionate search of the truth, calm and silence, and widest 
possible synthesis. The values pertaining to the aesthetic 
development would be those of the vision of beauty and 
creative joy of the deepest possible aesthetic experience and 
expression. 

Moreover, life itself is a great teacher of life; therefore, 
unless spiritual values are the very atmosphere and life breath 
of the educational environment, they cannot be truly and 
effectively brought home to the students. 

The pursuit of spiritual values is, in fact, the pursuit and 
cultivation of the truths and powers of two overruling aspects 
of personality, namely, what we have called the psychic and 
the spiritual. 

The psychic being is the real individual, the real person 
behind all personality; it is integrative but unegoistic, and, 
little by little, it projects itself into the body, life and mind, in 
proportion to their right development, and suffuses them with 
its light and purity and establishes by it progressive 
governance, a harmony of the different parts of the being. Itis 
that which knows its real mission as an individual expression 
in the totality of all the individuals in the world, a mission that 
is unique to itself. Its goal is a higher realisation upon earth 
and its law of action is that of mutuality and unity. 

While the psychic is the inmost and deepest being in us, 
the spiritual is the highest and transcendental. While psychic 
life is the life of immortality and of endless time, and limitless 
space, the spiritual consciousness, on the other hand, means 
outside all creation, beyond time and space. 

And there is still a higher ingredient, supramental 
consciousness, which reconciles the transcendental tendency 
of the spiritual and the immanence of the psychic as also the 
powers and perfections of the mental, the vital and the physical. 


METHODS AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
Integral Education as Lifelong Education 


Integral education is lifelong education, it begins even before 
the birth of body and continues throughout the life. And while 
in the beginning, a great stress falls on the development of 
the body, life and mind, much can be done both by parents 
and teachers to commence psychic education at the early 
stages of development. In fact, the psychic being is very 
responsive in childhood, and if the right atmosphere is provided 
to it, and if at the later stages, great care 1$ taken to provide 
physical, vital and mental education on proper lines, ater 
being can be helped to come more and more to the fore nt, 
and discovery of the psychic being can be greatly facilitated. 
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This discovery is considered in integral education as of 
supreme importance, because through it one becomes 
conscious of one’s destiny and the master of one’s life. 


Psychic Education 


As far as the aid that parents and teachers can give, it may 
first be noted that a good many children are under the influence 
of the psychic presence which shows itself very distinctively 
at times in their spontaneous reactions and even in their words. 
All spontaneous turning to love, truth, beauty, knowledge, 
nobility, heroism, is a sure sign of the psychic influence. To 
recognise these reactions and to encourage them wisely and 
with a psychic feeling would be the first indispensable step. 

It is also important to note that to say good words and, to 
give wise advice to a child has very little effect if one does not 
show by one’s living example the truth of what one teaches. 

The best qualities to develop in children are sincerity 
honesty, straightforwardness, courage, unselfishness, 
patience, endurance, perseverance, peace, calm and self- 
control, and they are taught infinitely better by example than 
by speeches, however beautiful. 

The role of the teacher is to put the child on the right road 
to his own perfection and encourage him to follow it watching, 
suggesting, helping, but not imposing or interfering. The best 
method of suggestion is by personal example, daily 
conversation, and books read day-to-day. 

These books should contain, for younger students, the 
loftiest examples of the past, given not as moral lessons but 
as things of supreme human interest, and for elder students, 
the great thoughts of great souls, passages of literature which 
can set fire to the highest emotions and prompt the highest 
ideals and aspirations, the records of history and biography 
which exemplify the living of those great thoughts, noble 
emotions and inspiring ideals. 

Opportunity should be given to students to emulate in 
action the deeper and nobler impulses which rise within them. 
The undesirable impulses and habits should not be treated 
harshly. The child should not be scolded except with a definite 
purpose and only when it is felt indispensable. Particularly, 
care should be taken not to rebuke the child for a fault which 
one commits oneself. Children are very keen and clear-sighted 
observers; they take no time to find out the weaknesses and 
note them without pity. 

When a child makes a mistake, one must see that he 
confesses it to the teacher or the guardian spontaneously 
and frankly; and when he has confessed, he should be made 
to understand with kindness and affection what was wrong in 
the movement and precaution should be taken to see that he 
does not repeat it. A fault confessed must be forgiven. The 
child should be encouraged to think of wrong impulses not as 
sins or offences but as symptoms of a curable disease, alterable 
by a steady and sustained effort of the will—falsehood being 
rejected and replaced by truth, fear by courage, selfishness 


by sacrifice, attachment by renunciation and malice by love. 

Due care should be taken to see that unformed virtues are 
not rejected as faults. The wildness and the recklessness of 
many young natures are only the overflowing of excessive 
strength, greatness and nobility. They should be purified and 
not discouraged. 

Affection that sees clearly is firm yet gentle, and has 
sufficiently practical knowledge will create bonds of trust that 
are indispensable for the educator to make the education of 
the child effective. 

When a child asks a question, he should not be answered 
by saying that it is stupid or foolish, or that the answer will 
not be understood by him. Curiosity cannot be postponed, 
and effort should be made to answer the question truthfully 
and in such a way as to make the answer accessible to the 
brain of the hearer. 

With growing awareness, the child should be taught to 
concentrate on the inner psychic presence and make it more 
and more a living reality. The child should be taught that 
whenever there is an inner uneasiness, he should not pass it 
off and try to forget it, but should attend to it and try to find 
out by an inner observation the cause of the uneasiness so 
that it may be removed by some methods, inner or outer. 


Mental Education 


With regard to mental education, the processes and methods 
can best be determined by the understanding of the mind. 
Mind is concerned largely with the activities of understanding, 
and all understanding is a discovery of a centre around which 
the ideas or things in question are held together. 

Mental education is a process of training the minds of 
students to arrive at such central conceptions around which 
the widest and most complex and subtle ideas can be 
assimilated and integrated. 

It is again found that even these central conceptions point 
still to a beyond, to their own essential Meaning, which can 
be glimpsed and conceived by the mind, but which cannot be 
held and possessed fully in experience by the mind. This point 
marks the climax of the mental development as also a clear 
sign of the limitations of the mind. Having reached there its 
office is to fall into contemplation of silence and to open to 
the higher realms of experience, to receive clearly and precisely 
the intuitions and inspirations from those higher realms, and ' 
to give creative expression to them. To train the mind on these 
lines, there are five phases of the programme : 


— Development of the power of concentration and 
attention; 

— Development of the capacities of expansion, wideness, 
complexity and richness; 

— Organisation of ideas round a central or a higher ideal 
or a supremely luminous idea that will serve as a guide 
in life; 


— Thought control, rejection of undesirable thoughts 
so that one may, in the end, think only what one wants 
and when one wants; 

— Development of mental silence, perfect calm and more 
and more total receptivity to inspirations coming from 
the higher regions of the being. 


Multiplicity of ideas, richness of ideas, totality of points 
of view—these should be made to grow by a developed power 
of observation and concentration and by a wideness of 
interests. Care should be taken to see that the central ideas 
are not imposed upon the growing mind—that would be the 
dogmatic method, which tends to atrophy the mind. The mind 
should grow towards central ideas which should come as a 
discovery of the mind made through rigorous exercise of the 
rational faculty. 

Stress should fall not only on understanding, but also on 
criticism and control of ideas; not only on comprehension, 
synthesis, creativity, judgement, imagination, memory and 
observation, but also on critical functions of comparison, 
reasoning, deduction, inference and conclusion. Both these 
aspects of human reason are essential to the completeness of 
mental training. One of the best methods is to create an 
atmosphere in which massive and powerful ideas are constantly 
thrown as a stimulation and challenge impelling the students 
to arrive at them or strive to grasp and assimilate them. Thinkers 
alone can produce thinkers; and unless teachers are constantly 
in the process of building up great thoughts and ideas, it is 
futile to expect a sound or vigorous mental education. An 
atmosphere vibrant at once with ideation and silence, an 
atmosphere surcharged with synthetic thoughts and most 
integral aspirations and an atmosphere filled with the widest 
realisation and a harmonious unity—such an atmosphere is 
indispensable for perfect mental education. 

A constant attempt should be made to present each topic 
to the student in a challenging way so as to stimulate him and 
create his interest in the topic. To find new and imaginative 
methods, to compile materials from various sources, to 
introduce new concepts and new interpretations in various 
subjects, to develop new subjects, and above all, to attend in 
detail to all the psychological faculties and their development 
in such a way that the mental education does not veil the 
soul—this, in brief, should be the endeavour and its spirit. 


Vital Education 


Vital education aims at training the life-force (that normally 
vibrates in emotions, desires and impulses) in three directions: 
to discover its real function and to replace its egoistic and 
ignorant tendency so as to become the master by a willingness 
and capacity to serve higher principles of the psychological 
constitution; to subtilise and sublimate its sensitivity which 
expresses itself through sensuous and aesthetic activities; 
and to resolve and transcend the dualities and contradictions 
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in the character constituted by the vital seekings, and to 
achieve the transformation of the character. 

The usual methods of dealing with the vital have been 
those of coercion, suppression, abstinence and asceticism. 
But these methods do not give lasting results. Besides, they 
only help in drying up the drive and dynamism of the life- 
force; and thus the collaboration of the life-force in self- 
fulfilment is eliminated, 

The right training of the vital then is much more subtle and 
much more difficult, needing endurance, endless persistence 
and an inflexible will. For what is to be aimed at is not the 
negation of life but the fulfilment of life by its transformation. 

First, the powers of the senses have to be developed, 
subtilised and enriched, Next, there are inner and latent senses 
which are to be discovered and similarly developed. Third, 
the seekings of these senses have to be trained to reject 
grossness and coarseness and to enjoy the finer tastes and 
higher aesthetic experiences. Finally, there has to be a deeper 
and piercing observation of the desires, passions, ambitions, 
lusts, etc., their risings, revolts and contradictions, and an 
attempt by various methods to separate out in each movement 
the elements that contribute to the concord and harmony from 
those tending in the opposite direction, and to eliminate these 
latter from the very nature and fibre of our psychological 
constitution. 

The effective methods of this last aspect are: 


— to instill in the child, as soon as possible, the will 
towards progress and perfection; 

— rational arguments, sentiment and goodwill, or appeal 
to the sense of dignity and self-respect, according to 
the nature of the child in question; 

— to insist on the idea that the will can be developed, 
and that no defeat should be taken as final; 

—  todemand from the will the maximum effort for the will 

is strengthened by effort; and 

above all, the example of the educator shown 

constantly and sincerely. 


But still the direction in which the effort has to be made can 
be known only by the training of the mind and by the opening 
of the secret knowledge that is within our psychic being. To 
develop, therefore, in the vital the habit to open to this light 
and to act in that light would be to place the vital in its proper 
place as a will-force executing the inner and higher knowledge. 
A great lesson in vital education is to develop the will of the 
individual and to encourage the exercise of the will in which 
what is valued most is not the result, but application and 


doing one’s best. 


Physical Education 


ation, it must be mentioned 


On the subject of physical educ t tio 
4 even the highest spiritual 


that the physical is our base, and 
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values are to be expressed through the life that is embodied 
here. Shariram adyam khalu dharmasadhanam, says the old 
Sanskrit adage—the body is the means of fulfilment of dharma, 
while dharma means every ideal which we can propose to 
ourselves and the law of its working out and its action. 

Of all the domains of education, physical is the one most 


completely governed by method, order, discipline and ` 


procedure. All education of the body must be rigorous, detailed 
and methodical. 

The education of the body has three principal aspects: 
control and discipline of the body; a total methodical and 
harmonious development of all the parts and movements of 
the body; rectification of defects and deformities, if any. 
Physical education must be based upon knowledge of the 
_ human body, its structure and its functions. And the formation 
of the habits of the body must be in consonance with that 
knowledge. The child should be taught right from the early 
stage the right positions, postures and movements. A similar 
training should be with regard to the choice of food. The child 
should develop the taste that is simple and healthy, substantial 
and appetising. He must avoid all that merely stuffs and 
causes heaviness; particularly, he must be taught to eat 
according to his hunger and not make food a means to satisfy 
his greed and gluttony. 

The child should also be taught cleanliness and hygienic 
habits. It is important to impress upon the child that he is not 
more interesting by being ill, rather the contrary. Children 
should be taught that to be ill is a sign of failing and inferiority, 
not of virtue or sacrifice. 


Freedom and Discipline 


A very important problem in respect of integral education 
arises from its insistence on proper synthesis between freedom 
and discipline. Since education is a creative process, and since 
compulsion and creativity cannot go together, freedom has to 
be a very important instrument of education. The ideal 
condition is obtained when discipline becomes the child of 
freedom and discipline is transformed into self-discipline. 

We have to recognise that different children react to various 
activities of education differently. There are children who feel 
a powerful attraction towards creative activities, such as arts, 
music, dance, composition of poetry, drama, etc. They should, 
of course, be given freedom to pursue these valuable activities. 
But there are instances where children who do not have this 
natural inclination towards creative activities are compelled 
to be engaged in them. This is entirely unacceptable. 

We may also need to note that there are children who do 


not easily respond either to the activities of creativity or 
activities of production, but who are deeply reflective and to 
whom abstraction of thought and clarity and beauty of ideation 
constitute a fascinating project. We must recognise that a 
deep exercise in ideation and organisation of ideas is a very 
active engagement. It is a great activity of concentration. 

At the same time, an exclusive pursuit of ideation without 
devoting any attention whatever to creative or productive 
activity may lead to a lopsided development of personality. 
But the remedy is not to make things compulsory, but to 
counsel children, to motivate and suggest to them how 
gradually various kinds of activities can be blended together 
for a harmonious development. But while counselling, the 
teacher must realise and appreciate that there are periods where 
psychologically even an exclusive development of ideative 
activity, productive activity, or creative activity has its 
legitimate claims . To what degree this claim has to be satisfied 
and in what way this claim has to be subordinated to the 
other claims of development will demand from the teacher a 
very deep insight into the inner psychological workings of 
formation of the personality and symphathetic understanding 
of the psychological differences among various children. 

It may also be noted that there are children who are deeply 
interested in activities of self-sacrifice or of purifying their 
base emotions, or of the worship of the noblest ideals of life. 
Sometimes they may show no interest in studies or in arts or 
in crafts and often teachers complain of their dullness or their 
lack of concentration in studies. But a good teacher should 
ask himself if the child in question is not inwardly engaged in 
what may be called activities of purification. 

There could also be children like Yudhishthira who would 
not claim that they have learnt a lesson unless they have 
succeeded in practising it in their daily life. These are indeed 
noble children and the teacher should be able to appreciate 
their nobility and encourage it so as to lead it to its perfection. 

During the course of educational process, students often 
come up with some very fundamental questions but they often 
remain unanswered. Why, for example, should one learn 
mathematics? What does history really teach us? What is the 
relationship between language and mathematics? What is the 
aim of life? There should be freedom to raise these questions 
and also enough time and readiness to answer them, even 
though they may not be a part of any prescribed syllabus. 

Another important point is that great care should be taken 
to develop the child in such a way that in spite of the growth 
of knowledge, the student does not lose freshness and the 
sense of wonder and mystery. This indeed is the difficult part 
of the work of the teacher. 


INTEGRATED COURSES 


J.K. Mohapatra 


BACKGROUND PHILOSOPHY 


There are three main criteria of ‘education’, the first concerning 
its ‘matter’, the second its ‘manner’, and the third its ‘cognitive 
and affective perspective’. The traditional courses that are 
advocated and practised have proved to be inadequate 
because they tend to emphasise mostly one criterion to the 
exclusion of the others. The traditional view of education, for 
instance, emphasises the ‘matter’. For example, a BSc course 
takes special care to define physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, mathematics, etc., i.e. contents to be taught at that 
level so that a conceptual continuity and perceived needs are 
maintained. A course structure designed on child-centred view 
draws attention to questions concerned with its ‘manner’ and 
rather evades the question of ‘matter’. The much-discussed 
Nuffield Science course perhaps comes under this category. 
On the other hand views which build up an account of 
‘education’ by extrapolating what is involved in acquiring 
skills ignore its ‘cognitive and affective perspective’. All such 
views are inadequate in the way in which caricatures are; they 
distort the features of the concept in a particular direction or 
perhaps in the way in which a group of blind persons touched 
the various parts of an elephant and described it as the trunk 
of a tree or a serpent. A model of integrated course could be 
one which tries to integrate all the above three dimensions. 

One can also have a different model of an integrated course. 
A student who decides, let us say, to take up research in 
physics as a career, studies BSc with Physics Hons. and then 
completes MSc and joins a research institute. Thus, he has to 
complete more than one course which form a hierarchy. This 
traditional structure can be replaced by an integrated course 
where a student, after completing +2, studies for 5 years and 
gets an MSc degree. This can be designated as model 2. Such 
courses are being offered by, say, the IITs. Under this category 
one has even an integrated MTech course in computer 
sciences, Integrated course in several professional areas are 
now being offered in various institutes of India. 

A third model could be a homogeneous blending of the 
above two models. Such a model does exist in the course to 
prepare professional teachers. The eligibility qualification for 
a trained graduate teacher, say in science, is BSc and BEd 
The traditional approach consists of a 3-year BSc course and 
1/2-year BEd course thereafter. This is a mixture in which the 
student is exposed to clearly isolated episodes with the 
assumed hope of converting them into a homogeneous 


composite structure when he/she actually enters the field. 
This suffers from all the lacunae indicated in model 1. On the 
other hand a BSc and thereafter a BEd also form a hierarchy of 
courses (model 2) but of a different type. Thus an integrated 
course, like BSc-BEd will not only integrate smoothly all the 
three dimensions of education enlisted under model 1, but 
also integrate an existing hierarchy of courses. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 


History of Indian cultural heritage is replete with examples of 
‘integrated courses’ in practice. In ancient times, in the absence 
of printed courses of studies, the Gurus of the Gurukulas (the 
schools of that era) defined the courses. Each of the Gurus, be 
it Vedavyasa, Valmiki, Vasistha, Kripacharya, or Bhartrhari, 
was an expert in a range of human knowledge. Each was an 
expert in the scriptures, dimensions and duties of a value- 
based ideal life, state craft and politics, state economics, 
strategies of warfare, religion and what so on. Their assimilated 
knowledge level was a functional and operationalisable 
integration of all the above educational areas. They never 
taught their disciples (students) in the present-day format of 
isolated episodes, like, today we will discuss about economics 
and tomorrow about values. Each of their discourses was an 
integrated whole of all the knowledge structures. As for 
example, when a disciple leaves the Gurukula and goes into 
the society, he not only applies the inter-personal transaction 
strategies taught by the Guru but also considers values, 
principles, perhaps economics and the edicts of the scriptures 
in the same breath while dealing with his/her neighbours. 
That was the true form of "integrated course" in practice so 
as to create an ‘integrated whole’ of a human being. At a later 
stage even the great Chanakya came under the same mould. 
However, this tradition of ‘integrated courses’ was severely 
eroded during the Mughal period and later razed to the 
ground by the British Raj as their aim of education was to 
produce a specialised labour force and not an integrated total 


human being. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHER EDUCATION— 


A REVIEW 

Integrated courses for teacher education came into existence 
in the early fifties of the twentieth century in USA as a major 
offshoot of the Second World War and soon spread to the 
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European and Asian countries. In India, Kurukshetra 
University and the Rural University of Vidyanagar were the 
first (1960) to experiment with an innovative 4-year teacher 
education programme. 

Soon the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) was set up in 1961 as an apex body by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, to advise the 
central and state governments in academic matters related to 
school education and assist the Ministry of Education in 
implementing its policies and programmes for school 
education. Under the aegis of NCERT, Regional Colleges of 
Education (RCEs), now RIEs were established at Ajmer, 
Bhubaneshwar and Mysore in 1963 and at Bhopal in 1964, to 
offer integrated pre-service courses to produce quality 
teachers. 

It was rightly felt that: 


€ Preparation of the teacher requires much more than a 
collection of isolated degrees, and 

€ General education which contributes to the growth of 
a person, specialisation which provides scholarly 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught and 
professional education which leads to understanding 
and skill in professional performance must be 
integrated into a total programme 


As a result of these four-year integrated courses in science 
and technology leading to BSc-BEd and BTech-BEd degrees 
were designed and offered by the RCEs. Over the duration of 
four years these courses provided a functional integration 
between General Education, Professional Education and 
Education in Content areas. 

The weightages of these three course components were 

28.12 per cent of Professional Education, 20.32 per cent of 
General Education and 51. 56 per cent of Education in Content 
areas, Thus, almost 50 per cent weightage was given to content 
course and rightly so. Professional Education had areas, like 
Psychology, Problems of Indian Education, Philosophy and 
Sociology of Education, Workshop on Teaching, Special 
Methods and Internship in Teaching. But with the aim in view 
to produce teachers who are integrated total teachers, the 
students were also exposed to languages, social sciences, 
health and physical education under the component of General 
Education so as to promote their language skills, life skills and 
skills of healthy living which they can transfer to the pupils in 
schools. The course design for content areas had of course 
the expected content components commensurate with the 
demands of a graduate course in science and technology. But 
as an innovation, it had also a full paper on history of science 
and technology with the objective to expose the prospective 
teachers to the fact that science and technology is a continuous 
search for knowledge and just not the knowledge itself. 

As regards the time allotment for these three components, 
Content Courses were allocated 59 per cent of the contact 


time, Professional Education 22 per cent and General Education 
19 per cent. However, when one looks into the year-wise time 
allotment of these three components one can clearly see a 
logical sequence in tune with the growth of the knowledge 
structure and maturity of the student. In the first year, 31 per 
cent of the time was devoted to transacting General Education, 
69 per cent of the time was devoted to Content Courses and 
no pedagogical component was taught, obviously because 
the student enters this course with a background knowledge 
structure of only General Education and differentiated content 
knowledge at the +2 level. Thus the philosophy of taking the 
student from the known to the unknown was inbuilt in the 
framework. Then gradually professional component was 
introduced from the second year with a judicious reduction in 
the time allotment of the other two components. And in the 
fourth year, only 6 per cent of the time was allotted to General 
Education, 50 per cent to Content Courses and 44 per cent to 
Professional Education. 

The major academic highlight of the integrated course was 
a hassle-free, homogeneous integration of General Education, 
Content Areas and Professional Education over a period of 
4 years and not teaching them as isolated, unconnected 
episodes. 

In 1965, the scope of RCEs was enlarged to include 4 year 
integrated courses in agriculture, commerce and English. In 
1968, a Review Committee (Dr Nag Choudhury Committee) 
was set up by the Government of India to review the progress 
of the RCEs and to evaluate how far the courses, conducted 
by them, were contributing towards improving teacher- 
education in science, technology, commerce, English and 
agriculture. 

The Review Committee recommended that fresh admission 
to the 4-year integrated courses should be stopped not because 
the courses have any inherent lacunae but to examine whether 
the RCEs were in a position to offer concurrently so many 
integrated courses in diverse disciplines. After the issue of 
the government resolution in this regard on the 4 August 
1969, the matter was reviewed by two separate committees, 
viz., one to examine the science course and the second the 
language course. Based on the recommendations of these 
committees, the Government of India issued a resolution, on 
5 July 1973, announcing its decision that the 4-year integrated 
course in science (BSc-BEd) may be continued in all the four 
RCEs and the 4 year integrated course in English (BA-BEd) in 
the RCEs at Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar and Mysore and the other 
integrated courses in technology, agriculture and commerce 
be phased out. 

Soon after the promulgation of emergency, admissions to 
all the courses were suspended by a special order so as to 
enable the faculty of the RCEs to execute a massive orientation 
of the secondary teachers in the framework of the 
implementation of the 10 + 2 system. 

Admissions to the integrated BSc-BEd and BA-BEd courses 
were revived from 1981. In this version, RCE Bhubaneshwar 


was permitted to offer a 4-year integrated BSc (Hons.), BEd 
and BA (Hons.), BEd with honours degree in physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, mathematics and English, keeping 
in view the practice, demand of and preference for honours 
graduates as secondary teachers in the states of the eastern 
region. 

Further, as part of a new experiment, and with the aim to 
produce quality teachers for the +2 level, a new integrated 
course, named, MSc-BEd in Life Sciences was introduced at 
RCE Bhubaneshwar, and in physics, chemistry and 
mathematics at RCE Mysore. 

A task force, under the chairmanship of Dr Madhuri Shah, 
reviewed (1982) and redefined the roles and functions of the 
RCEs, and the Government of India, in its resolution on 
21 June 1985, agreed that the regional colleges should be 
developed into regional centres of NCERT with the items of 
work mentioned in the report. However, the integrated 4-year 
course of BSc-BEd and BA-BEd continued in the RCEs along 
with their new roles and functions. 

The Dhar Committee, in its Abbreviated Review Report 
(1994), recommended that all the pre-service integrated courses 
offered by the RCEs be phased out by stopping fresh 
admissions, RCEs be renamed as Regional Institutes of 
Education (RIEs) and greater emphasis be laid in discharging 
the new roles and functions as enumerated in the Madhuri 
Shah Committee report. The report expressed that the demands 
of the integrated courses for a sustainable quality, intrinsic in 
them, forbade the RCEs to attend to other functions for which 
they were constituted. After consideration of the abbreviated 
report and the needs of the states, the Executive Committee of 
the NCERT resolved that only the 4-year integrated course in 
science leading to the BSc-BEd degree be continued in all the 
four RIEs and all the other integrated courses be phased out 
w.e.f. 1995-96 so as to enable the faculty to devote more time 
to the new functions of the RIEs. To bring about uniformity in 
the national design, RIE, Bhubaneshwar, was asked to also 
offer 4-year integrated BSc-BEd and not BSc (Hons.)-BEd 
course. 

In the structure of the course, as offered now, Professional 
Education has a weightage of 31 per cent and the Content 
Courses have a weightage of 69 per cent. There is no provision 
for any General Education component. The year-wise allotment 
of time for the Professional Education component is 25 per 
cent in the first year, 23.5 per cent in the second year, 23.5 per 
cent in the third year and 75 per cent in the fourth year. However, 
in the continuous process of updating the course as well as 
keeping in view the importance of General Education as a 
crucial basic input for any teacher preparation, efforts are on 
to introduce a quantum of General Education in the revised 
version of the BSc-BEd course. 


SUCCESS STORIES 


The integrated courses were formulated with a vision to 
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produce quality secondary teachers who would, in the actual 
field situation, prove to be better than the traditional teacher 
who undergoes a 3-year BSc /BA course and thereafter take a 
one-year BEd course. Research studies indicate that the 


products of the integrated courses acquire: 


@ More teaching skills; 

e Better teaching competence; 

€ Greater motivation to experiment and try out 
innovations; 

e More dedication and commitment to the teaching 
profession; and 

e Better role performance than the teacher prepared 
through the traditional methods. 


Further, over the last 35 years, interactions with the 
employers, be it governmental institutions, like the Kendriya 
Vidyalaya Sangathan (KVS) or Navodaya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
(NVS), or prestigious private bodies, like DAV and Delhi Public 
School (DPS), indicate that they prefer the products of RIEs 
to other conventional applicants. In fact, in the early seventies 
and eighties, KVS, in their advertisement for teacher posts, 
used to specifically indicate that RCE products are preferred. 
Of course, later on this was withdrawn perhaps due to legal 
implications tantamounting to discrimination. 


WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN 


Looking at the functional success of these integrated courses 
over the last 35 years, it was expected that more universities in 
all the states will adopt this course and offer it in the state 
colleges. But ironically this has not happened. This obviously 
helps the traditional sceptic to raise a finger at the assumed 
and advocated utility of these integrated courses. But the 
stark reality is the following. State governments and 
universities have not taken the decisive step to adopt these 
integrated courses because implementation of such an 
integrated course demands that faculty who: 


has multi-disciplinary expertise, i.e., both in content 
and pedagogy; 2 

e conducts research in multi-disciplinary areas, like 
science education, English education, mathematics 
education, etc.; 

e apart from teaching, is willing to visit the field 
frequently not only to collect field-based data with the 
changing scenario but also to regularly try out 
innovations; è 

e can provide academic support and leadership to state 
agencies; and VAR 

e can prepare resource materi 
versions, for the capacity : 
stakeholders for a sustainable qualit 
education. 


als, both in print and video 
building of the various 
y in school 
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Further, the institutions which offer such courses will need 
to have an equally efficient supporting staff, a high dose of 
infrastructural inputs in terms of man, machine, equipments 
and building and a regular inflow of adequate funds to meet 
demanding recurring expenses. And none of the state 
governments and the universities are in a position to provide 
all these. 


FUTURE OF INTEGRATED COURSES 


The future of the integrated courses appears to be very 
promising from the points of view of both state needs and 
academic inputs. The educational authorities of almost all the 
states, in their respective State Coordination Committee (SCC) 
meetings sponsored by the RIEs, emphasise the revival of the 
4-year integrated BA-BEd programme in the RIEs. Over and 
above this, the states of the eastern region stress that there is 
aregion-specific need for the revival of the BSc (Hons.)-BEd 
programme at RIE, Bhubaneshwar. 

As regards academic inputs, keeping in view the needs 
and demands of the society, steps have been initiated to 
include: 


€ Computer science as one of the major subjects, like 
physics, chemistry, etc., in the BSc programme; 

e Value education as a blended component in the entire 
course content; 

e Information and Communication Technology (ICT) as 


one of the papers in Professional Education with an 
operational linkage with teaching-learning dynamics; 
and 

€ General Education to develop language skills, life skills 
and skills of healthy living. 


Further, with the objective of having the freedom to suitably 
change the integrated course structure from time to time so as 
to make it more meaningful for an evolving society, efforts are 
on to obtain deemed university status for the NCERT. 


CONCLUSION 


Since teacher education should have the same professional 
education status as, say, MBBS, BTech/MTech., MBA or 
MCA, it should have also an integrated course structure with 
all the components of teacher preparation harmoniously 
blended together. Such a course not only provides professional 
knowledge, expertise and skill but also infuses in the products 
the much-needed commitment and performance efficiency. In 
actual classroom situations this has been amply demonstrated 
by the products of the 4-year integrated courses offered by 
the RIEs. Since teachers are the most crucial human inputs for 
moulding the citizens of tomorrow, no investment should be 
treated as waste or excess for helping more and more 
institutions to adopt the 4-year integrated courses leading to 
the BSc-BEd or BA-BEd degrees so as to have a sustainable 
availability of quality teachers. 
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INTER-UNIVERSITY CENTRES (UGC) 


Jayant Narlikar 


THE BASIC CONCEPT 


Consider a subject that for various reasons is not covered 
very well in the curriculum of a university, although it deserves 
to be studied in view of its importance. The reasons may be 
shortage of material and human resources which makes it 
difficult for a university to cover it. And, even if the resources 
were made available, they might be underutilised for want of 
sufficient number of users. To deal with such problems the 
solution can be to create a unique centralised facility where all 
these resources are made available to interested faculty and 
students from all the universities in the country who wish to 
subscribe to that subject. It is for these reasons that the idea 
of an Inter-University Centre (IUC) began to emerge in the 
Indian context during the 1980s. 

The University Grants Commission (UGC) decided to adopt 
the IUC-model to encourage teaching and research as well as 
developmental activities in certain thrust areas in physical 
sciences. The first IUC to be set up on 19 December 1988 was 
the Nuclear Science Centre (NSC) in New Delhi. The idea of 
having an IUC in the field of accelerator-based nuclear physics 
had evolved over the years and found fruition in the shape of 
the NSC. The centre was set up as an autonomous registered 
society. This was shortly followed up by another IUC, the 
Inter-University Centre for Astronomy and Astrophysics 
(IUCAA), set up in Pune on 29 December 1988. The third IUC 
to come up in 1990 was the Inter-University Consortium for 
DAE Facilities (IUCDAEF) in Indore. 

In addition to these centres which carried out frontier-level 
R&D in physical sciences, the UGC set up three other IUCs of 
different nature. They were not related to research in basic 
sciences, but involved developmental activities of diverse 
nature. The first one was the Centre for Educational 
Communication (CEC) in Delhi in 1993, followed in 1994 by the 
National Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC) at 
Bangalore and the Information and Library Network 
(INFLIBNET) in Ahmedabad in 1996. 

We will describe these six centres as instances of a new 
approach to higher education where scarce resources are 
shared and optimally utilised. All these are autonomous 
registered societies managed by apex bodies of experts, but 
funded largely by the UGC. We may mention in passing that 
a few centres, such as the Crystal Growth Centre in the Anna 
University, Chennai, and the Centre for Humanities and Social 
Sciences set up in the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies in 


Shimla are not fully autonomous, but follow the spirit of 
anIUC. 


THE NUCLEAR SCIENCE CENTRE (NSC) 


Objective 


The objective of the Nuclear Science Centre (NSC) is to provide 
within the university system an accelerator-based research centre 
with world-class experimental facilities for internationally 
competitive research. In order to preserve the inter-university 
character, the Centre has adopted the approach that all research 
facilities for utilisation of accelerated beams are established in a 
project mode involving the university faculty. 


The Facilities 


The accelerator system chosen is for providing heavy ion 
beams of almost all the elements. In Phase I, the Centre has 
commissioned 15 MV Tandem Van-de-Graaff, which is 
presently providing ion beams in the energy range of 20 MeV 
to 270 MeV. The experimental facilities set up by the user 
community are in the areas which include Nuclear Structure 
Reaction Dynamics; Swift Heavy Ions in Materials Engineering 
and Characterisation; Atomic Physics of High Charged lons; 
Radiation Biology and Radiation Chemistry; and allied areas. 

A Recoil Mass Spectrometer, called Heavy Ion Reaction 
Analyser (HIRA), has been designed and commissioned which 
is one of a very few of its kind in the world. This, along with 
the Gamma Detector Array (GDA), established through 
another project, provides an excellent facility for internationally 
competitive research in focussed areas of Nuclear Structure 
Physics. : 

The spectrometer, HIRA, has been recently modified to 
extracta few light radioactive ion beams (RIB) for experiments. 
The first RIB extracted is "Be, which is of 99.9 per cent purity 
and focussed to 2 mm spot. This 7Be beam is presently the 
best beam available for low-energy experiments and is being 
used for experiments of interest in astrophysics, nuclear 


physics and material science. 


Utilisation 
These facilities are currently being utilised by 57 universities, 
27 colleges, all IITs and several other national institutes. 
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The accelerator runs round the clock 7 days a week except for 
the maintenance periods. There is an Accelerator Users 
Committee (AUC) chaired by a university professor with 
several members from universities in different disciplines which 
decides the projects for which the beam time can be allotted. 
The Centre has adopted an approach that no research is 
conducted by its own staff without involving universities. 

More than 60 per cent of the users of this Centre are 
involved in research in the area of material modification and 
on-line characterisation using swift heavy ions, which is a 
new emerging area of research. It has led to many findings, 
which give possibilities of applications in future. One beam 
line is totally dedicated to material science research, which 
has three scattering chambers and a large number of ports, 
which are developed by users according to their specific 
experimental requirements. One UHV Scanning Tunneling 
Microscope has been made indigenously and installed on- 
line in this beam line for surface study. The users are 
encouraged to make on-line/in-situ studies on ion-eradicated 
samples and make dynamic measurements. 

Research in the area of atomic physics concentrates on 
ion-collision studies. The users in radiobiology study DNA 
strand breaks, apoptosis-related studies and problems related 
to heavy ion-based radiation therapy. 


Off-Shoots 


The accelerator facilities have provided support to the satellite 
programme of ISRO by testing the devices for single-event 
upset effects in the cosmic environment. The developments 
in Rf Instrumentation, Data Acquisition System, Beam 
Transport and focussing devices, etc., have given rise to some 
technology transfer to industry and large number of in-house 
development projects in universities. 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR ASTRONOMY 
AND ASTROPHYSICS (IUCAA) 


A Brief History 


The Inter-University Centre for Astronomy and Astrophysics 
(IUCAA) was founded on 29 December 1988, and is situated 
within the campus of the University of Pune. 

IUCAA was created with the objective of reviving the 
teaching, development and research in astronomy and 
astrophysics in the university sector. IUCAA found it 
necessary to adopt a multi-pronged approach which 
includes providing research facilities to the university 
academics, arranging pedagogical activities like schools, 
workshops and refresher courses, special efforts at 
instrumentation, supporting guest-observations in 
astronomical observatories and a science popularisation 
programme directed at all strata of the general public, 
particularly the school students. 


The Staff 


On its campus, IUCAA has a small core academic staff engaged 
in research, development and teaching activities. The staff 
plans the various pedagogical activities of the Centre both in 
Pune and in the campuses of universities and colleges all over 
the country. It also plans the Centre's facilities and other 
programmes including collaborations with universities as well 
as international linkages. The academic component at IUCA A 
is further boosted by the presence of a number of post-doctoral 
fellows and research students working under the direction of 
the core staff, and, of course, by the visiting scientists from 
universities of India as well as resource persons from abroad. 

The scientific facilities at the Centre are maintained by the 
scientific staff while other infrastructural support is provided 
by the administrative and support staff. In the spirit of self- 
help and automation, IUCAA always economises in the use 
of non-academic support staff. 


The Scientific Facilities 


The library, housed in the Varahamihira block, contains some 
20,000 books and subscribes to about 100 scientific journals. 
It is one of the most advanced and modern libraries, 
specialising in astronomy and astrophysics (A&A) in India. 
It was the first library in the country to dispense with the card 
index in favour of a computerised database. It has a growing 
component of CD-ROMs and electronic versions of journals. 
Serving as the main resource library in A&A in the university 
sector, it is extensively used both on and off campus. In the 
latter mode, it provides references, copies, etc., of relevant 
literature to users from all over India. 

The instrumentation laboratory was set up to encourage a 
do-it-yourself culture in astronomical instrumentation in the 
university departments and colleges. From simple projects 
like photometers to more extensive ones like an automated 14- 
inch telescope or research instruments like an imaging 
polarimeter, instruments are made here by the IUCAA staff in 
collaboration with interested faculty members from the 
university sector. The laboratory has an optics wing and an 
electronics wing to handle such projects. 

The computer centre and its associated astronomical data 
centre have also proved to be indispensable to the 
astronomical research at IUCAA. The computer centre has a 
network of some 30 networked mini-supercomputer 
workstations and high performance PCs, which can be shared 
by a link all through the campus. The data centre provides on- 
line computer access to world’s leading astronomy databases. 
In addition, the electronic-mail network provides instant 
connection via the internet to the international scientific 
community. 

A new technology optical telescope of 2 metres aperture is 
getting ready to be installed at Giravali, about 80 km from 
Pune, to provide up-to-date observing facilities for the users 


from universities. It will have an optical imager spectrograph, 
as an instrument to begin with, to be followed by more 
instruments in due course. 


The Associateship Programme 


At an IUC, academics from universities all over the country 
are welcome to work on their research problems. To this end 
the IUC provides centralised facilities and makes it possible 
for the prospective users to visit the Centre as and when 
necessary. 

To facilitate the usage of its Pune facilities by the university 
academics, the IUCAA has funds earmarked under its 
Associateship Programme. Under this Programme an associate 
member can travel to Pune and stay on the campus for several 
weeks at a stretch to carry out his/her research work. The 
number of associates, currently over 80, is expected to grow 
progressively to about 100. The publications lists in the A&A 
of the university academics have significantly grown in quality 
and quantity as a result of interaction with TUCAA. 


Science Popularisation 


Institutionally as well as in their individual capacities, IUCAA 
academic and scientific staff contribute to an extensive public 
outreach programme. Lectures to school children (VII-XII 
standards) on two Saturdays a month and summer project 
programme for secondary school children have been 
enormously popular. IUCAA has also developed interaction 
with amateur astronomers through programmes like 
telescope making. 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CONSORTIUM FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY FACILITIES 
(IUC-DAEF) 


The Inter-University Consortium for Department of Atomic 
Energy Facilities (UC-DAEF), an autonomous institution fully 
funded by the UGC, was established subsequent to signing a 
Memorandum of Understanding between the UGC and the 
Department of Atomic Energy, Government of India, in 1989, 
whereby the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) agreed to 
make its major facilities available free of cost to university 
scientists from all over the country for their research work. 
The identified research facilities were the Dhruva Reactor at 
Mumbai, the Variable Energy Cyclotron at Kolkata and the 
Synchrotron at Indore, giving neutrons, charged particles and 
photon beams, respectively. The centre has proved that, given 
the right support and framework, it could bring about a greater 
thrust in the area of knowledge generation at the major centres 
of Department of Atomic Energy, by injecting new ideas from 
young minds and expanding the user base of these facilities. 
The centre operates from Indore but it also has branches at 
Kolkata and Mumbai, where major DAE facilities exist. 
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The Indore Centre 


A toroidal grating monochromator-based beamline has been 
installed on INDUS-1, a 450 MeV electron storage ring, at the 
Centre for Advanced Technology (CAT), Indore, with the 
cooperation of university and DAE scientists. It will provide 
monochromatised photons in the energy range 10-200 eV with 
an average resolving power of 600. It is coupled to an 
experimental station for photo-electron spectroscopy work 
using an angle integrated hemispherical electron analyser. The 
beamlines including the experimental station are largely 
indigenously developed. 

In addition to the synchrotron-related activity, in response 
to continuous requests from university groups, low 
temperature and surface characterisation facilities have also 
been set up at the Centre. Facilities have been developed for 
measurement of transport, thermal and magnetic properties at 
low temperatures (down to 2 kelvin) and some at high magnetic 
fields (up to 10T). Many of these characterisation facilities are 
the result of indigenous development and the technology for 
these is available to university laboratories free of cost. The 
Centre provides several instrumental facilities in X-rays, 
valence band spectroscopy. atomic force microscopy, 
Mossbauer spectroscopy, etc. 


The Mumbai Centre 


When this IUC came into existence, the Dhruva Reactor 
already had several diffractometers and spectrometers installed 
and functioning. Hence the growth of the Mumbai centre was 
largely in the direction of training and mobilising university 
scientists in utilising these. One school is held every year in 
some area of neutron scattering and after schools/workshops 
are held in areas like magnetism, soft matter, etc., on which 
neutron scattering has a strong impact. The Mumbai centre 
now has about 40 collaborative experimental proposals and 
has produced results in some new areas which were not ever 
attempted at Dhruva before the IUC participation. 


Kolkata Centre 


The Kolkata centre is mandated to facilitate experiments at the 
variable energy cyclotron, and generate complementary 
facilities for use of university scientists. Under this programme 
a number of projects have been/are being implemented. In 
addition, about a dozen projects are under implementation 
using the 3 MeV Tandem Accelerator at the Institute of 
Physics, Bhubaneshwar. In order to make full utilisation of the 
VEC and the 3 MeV accelerator, a full-fledged target preparation 
laboratory has been established where a number of targets for 
experiments have been prepared and students trained in 
this activity. 
Mossbauer, 
Correlation (TD 


Time Dependent Perturbed Angular 
PAC) and positron annihilation laboratories 
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were established in cooperation with a number of universities 
in order to be able to do such in-beam/on-site experiments 
with radioactive nuclei having medium half-lives. 

The centre also maintains a good sophisticated detector 
laboratory with clover detectors and HPGe detectors. These 
detectors have been used in experiments at VEC and most 
recently two clover detectors were transported to Mumbai for 
use with the 14 MeV Tandem Accelerator to form part of a 
bigger experiment in cooperation with TIFR and other groups. 

In the last 10 years, the user base has expanded 
substantially, involving hundreds of students and teachers in 
collaborative experiments. As a result of user demand from 
universities, the indigenously built accelerator at Indira 
Gandhi Centre for Atomic Research, Kalpakkam, and the 
3 MeV Pelletron at the Institute of Physics, Bhubaneswar, 
were brought into the framework of IUC-DAEF. Currently, about 
80 collaborative research schemes are being executed 
involving almost as many institutions at the facilities 
mentioned above. 


CONSORTIUM FOR EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION (CEC) 


The CEC is a nodal agency of electronic media in higher 
education in India. It was set up on 26 May 1993 as a society 
under the Societies Registration Act, 1860: Till its own campus 
is set up, the CEC is working from the premises of the NSC in 
Delhi. The objects of the Consortium are: to coordinate and 
monitor the development of studies and the production of 
educational TV programmes at various media centres. 


Background 


In India, use of television for higher education started with 
the launch of INSAT 2B Satellite and this task was given to 
the UGC. UGC saw this as an opportunity to overcome the 
limitations of the traditional system of teaching in colleges 
and universities. A UGC-INSAT cell was created and four 
media centres were established to produce educational 
programmes for one hour of transmission on Doordarshan. 
Soon, the series of programmes called Countrywide Classroom 
(CWCR) became very popular on the national television as 
*UGC programmes’. The UGC-INSAT cell, established during 
1984, grew into an IUCEC—Inter-University Centre for 
Educational Communication and is now called CEC. 


Functions 


The main functions of the CEC are: the production of 
educational programmes (especially video and audio) and 
related support material and the setting up of appropriate 
facilities for this; dissemination of educational programmes 
through both broadcast and non-broadcast modes; close 
coordination, facilitation and overall guidance and direction 


to the activities of the media centres set up by the UGC in 
various universities; research related to optimising the 
effectiveness of the programmes; creation of a central library 
and database of educational programmes; training and overall 
human resource development in the field of educational 
communication; and vigorous marketing of educational 
programmes/material, both within the country and abroad. 

The CEC works towards these objectives through 
interaction with the UGC, media persons and the so-called 
media centres distributed all over the country. 


Media Centres 


The centres have been established within the premises of 
universities/teaching institutions in different parts of India. 
Out of the 17 media centres, 7 are Educational Media Research 
Centres (EMRCs) and 10 are Audio-Visual Research Centres 
(AVRCs) having a maximum staff strength of 38 and 25, 
respectively. Both types of media centres are entrusted with 
the task of production of educational programmes and 
conduct of research in educational media. The AVRCs are 
smaller set-ups with the option of growing into EMRCS after 
evaluation by UGC and CEC. Till 31 May 2000, the media centres 
had produced 6,647 programmes with an annual average of 
just over 500. 


Media Tape Library 


The CEC Media Tape Library is a depository library for 
enrichment and curriculum-based educational programmes 
produced on different subjects by the EMRCs and AVRCs. 
The library has about 10,000 educational video programmes 
on 157 topics, which include more than 6,800 enrichment based 
programmes produced by the media centres and about 3,000 
programmes of MCVL/University Video Lecture Courses. The 
library has also archives of a large number of educational 
programmes from other countries and has a comprehensive 
computerised database containing all relevant records related 
to the programmes received from the media centres. It plays 
an important role as a centre for activities, like capsuling, 
despatch for telecast, and duplication, marketing and 
publication of catalogues. 


"Transmission 


The CWCR transmission started from 15 August 1984 and 
since then it continues to be broadcast through INSAT satellite 
and from all terrestrial transmitters of Doordarshan. 
Additionally, the CEC is one of the major partners of the first 
Indian satellite educational channel, called Gyan Darshan, 
launched by the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
on 26 January 2000. The channel is at present transmitting 19 
hours a day with educational programmes for two and a half 
hours coming from CEC every day. 


Experiments 


Two experiments in the use of two-way audio and one-way 
video for educational purposes were conducted during 1991 
to 1994, on the national network of Doordarshan, which 
established the value of interaction between the viewers and 
subject experts in a ‘live’ manner. These experiments were 
forerunners to the development of Training and Development 
Channel using the extended C-band transponders of the 
INSAT satellite. 


Projects 


The CEC has two projects underit, viz., the Environment Project 
and the Educational International Project. 

Among the wide-ranging international initiatives on 
protection of environment, education and communication have 
been identified as key areas. Fully conscious of the 
potential of television and its own role in public service 
broadcasting, the CEC has been expanding into the areas of 
environmental protection, sustainable development and nature 
conservation. 

Educational International (EI) is a project initiated by the 
MHRD. The main objective of the project is promotion and 
worldwide dissemination of Indian education material on a 
commercial basis. Besides CEC, three other organisations, 
Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU), National 
Council for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) and 
National Institute of Open Schooling (NIOS) are members of 
the project and are signatories to an MoU. 


THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND 
ACCREDITATION COUNCIL 


Background 


In India, promoting quality in education has been the focus of 
almost all the committees constituted at different stages of 
the development of our higher education system. The National 
Policy on Education (NPE, 1986) in order to promote quality of 
higher education recommended the establishment of a national 
accreditation body. In March 1992, the UGC resolved to set 
up a National Accreditation and Assessment Council as an 
autonomous body for the achievement of the objectives 
envisaged in the NPE. Subsequent steps in this direction 
culminated in the establishment of the body with the name 
National Assessment and Accreditation Council’ (NAAC), a 
registered body. 


Objectives of NAAC 
The objective of NAAC as envisaged in the Memorandum of 


Association is to assess and accredit institutions of higher 
learning in India, universities and colleges or one or more of 
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their units. In fulfilling its role, NAAC aspires catalysing 
agency to motivate institutions of a e te nee 
excellence in all spheres of academic activity and to promote 
the idea of accountability without the fear of punitive action. 
The philosophy of NAAC is ameliorative and enabling rather 
than punitive or judgemental. 


The Process and Outcome 


In line with the international trend, NAAC follows the 
methodology of combining self-studies with peer assessment. 
It has identified the following seven criteria to serve as the 
basis of its assessment procedures: the curricular aspects; 
teaching-learning and evaluation; research, consultancy and 
extension; infrastructure and learning resources; student 
support and progression; organisation and management; and 
healthy practices. 

The outcome of assessment based on the criteria given 
above is a ‘grade’ on a five-point scale which is valid for a 
period of 5 years. Assessment is voluntary on the part of the 
concerned organisation. 


Response from the System 


The response from the system to the comprehensive national 
quality assurance agencies has been mixed the world over. In 
India, it can be seen in two phases—Phase I, lasting for about 
three years, where acceptability by the majority was the focus; 
and Phase II, where operationalising the accepted 
methodology and fine-tuning the same was the major agenda. 
During Phase I, institutions were either indifferent or 
reluctant to volunteer for Assessment and Accreditation 
(A&A). Besides the general inertia, we normally come across 
in initiating any effort and the fear of getting assessed by 
others, there was also a lingering doubt in the minds of some 
about the relevance of the entire concept of Assessment and 
Accreditation by an outside agency and its applicability to 
the Indian context. To clear these apprehensions, NAAC had 
a series of interaction with academia. A large number of 
seminars were organised in universities and colleges. The 
methodology for the process was fine-tuned through a series 
of workshops. Detailed manuals and guidelines were published 
to cater to the different segments of the Indian HE system. 
NAAC also had active interaction with the other quality 
assurance councils in India and brought the major national 
professional bodies of India to discuss collaborative 
assessment and international linkages were established. NAAC 
is a founder member of the International Network for Quality 
‘Assurance Agencies in Higher Education (INQAAHE), which 
is the network of around 150 Quality Assurance Agencies 
spread over 60 countries. All these strategies helped NAAC 
to cross the stage of trying to convince the system about the 
merits of it which ushered in the next phase of operationalising 


the process. 
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During the period of Phase II, around 150 institutions of 
higher education, of which 15 are universities, have undergone 
the process of A&A. Results have been announced for 129 
institutions. Having covered around 150 institutions of higher 
education, NAAC did a mid-term review in June 2000. The 
review revealed that there was an overall appreciation for the 
process. The response of the sub-units of the institutions, 
like the departments, can also be characterised as positive 
and optimistic. Institutions of all categories, starting from the 
ones that were placed in the lowest rung of the classification 
to the ones that are placed at the top bracket, have uniformly 
claimed that the A&A made a significant change in their 
pedagogical, managerial, administrative and related aspects 
of functioning. The appreciation could also be seen in the 
way such institutions adopted the recommendations of the 
peer team. 

The shift in the institutional response from ‘rejection, 
indifference and hesitation’ to ‘acceptance, adoption and 
implementation of quality enhancement strategies’ has made 
the responsibilities of NAAC more challenging. The issues 
that NAAC has to face now are different and more 
challenging—collaborative or joint assessment with speciality 
councils, minimising inter-team variance, nature and format of 
public report about the outcome of accreditation, incentive 
and disincentive for the level of accreditation, managing large 
volume of assessment, follow-up and documentation, 
performance-based funding, etc. NAAC has devised strategies 
at both the micro- and the macro-levels to implement these 
issues in the future. 


THE INFORMATION AND LIBRARY NETWORK 
(INFLIBNET) 


Information and Library Network is a major programme of the 
UGC, started in 1991, with its headquarters located at the 
Gujarat University campus, Ahmedabad. The idea of having a 
network connecting libraries, information centres, 
academicians and researchers in the country was conceived 
by the UGC. In May 1996, INFLIBNET became a registered 
society and a full-fledged Inter-University Centre. 


The need for setting up INFLIBNET 


India is a large country having more than 250 universities, 
10,000 colleges and 500 public-funded R&D organisations. In 
general, their libraries are not well equipped and self-sufficient. 
The increasing cost of printing, coupled with fluctuation in 
the conversion rate of Indian rupee against foreign currency, 
makes it simply impossible for libraries to acquire everything 
they want for collection. Moreover, there is duplication to the 
extent of 50 per cent or more. Therefore, it was thought fit to 
create a mechanism using the state-of-the-art technologies to 
modernise and interconnect all these libraries to optimise the 
existing resources. 


Objectives of INFLIBNET 


The INFLIBNET was set up with the following broad 
objectives: 


€ To launch a major national effort to improve information 
access and transfer capabilities to support scholarship, 
learning, research and academic pursuits. 

€ To provide information transfer services so as to 
improve interaction among academicians using existing 
and emerging information technology. 

€ To modernise libraries and information centres in the 
country. 

€ To establish a cooperative data-communication 
network for linking libraries and the research 
community in the various organisations in the country 
to enable pooling, sharing and optimal utilisation of 
resources, facilities and services of participating 
libraries and information centres. 


Major Activities 


To achieve the above-mentioned objectives, INFLIBNET has 
initiated the following major activities. 

Library automation being a first step in resources sharing, 
INFLIBNET has been providing assistance in the form of 
recurring and non-recurring grants to the libraries in a phased 
manner to create an infrastructure for automation. So far, 123 
universities have been provided with such grants. All these 
libraries have acquired hardwares and softwares and are in 
different stages of automation. 

Realising the need for skilled manpower to handle IT in the 
libraries, the INFLIBNET centre has conducted several training 
programmes on computer applications, on dealing with the 
changing environment in libraries and in software, internet, 
bibliographic standards, etc. In all, more than 500 persons at 
different levels have been trained at INFLIBNET and a similar 
number on university campuses. 

Database services as a basic source for resource-sharing 
are growing day-by-day and are accessible on-line through 
INFLIBNET’s website at http://www.inflibnet.ac.in. There 
are currently eight union databases created at INFLIBNET. Of 
these, six are bibliographic databases, viz., books, current 
serials, serial holdings, current serials of DDCs, secondary 
serials and theses. These represent the holdings of 
participating libraries and it is through these databases 
that one can locate the items of interest available in 
different libraries. Besides, INFLIBNET has also created two 
very useful non-bibliographic databases on experts and 
research projects. 

To facilitate the automation of in-house functions of 
libraries and also to handle union databases, different 
software packages have been developed. For in-house 
operations, SOUL—Software for University Libraries, using 


the state-of-the-art technologies, has been developed 
and installed in more than 25 universities. Besides SOUL, a 
number of utility programmes and interfaces have also been 
developed, e.g. search engines to provide web access to all 
the databases. 

It has been decided to interconnect all the participating 
libraries through Internet Service Providers, viz., VSNL, ERNET, 
NICNET and others. Through this connectivity, all the 123 
libraries will not only be able to communicate among 
themselves but also with other libraries across the country 
and outside India. 


Information Services 


To cater to the needs of academia and researchers, INFLIBNET 
has been offering a variety of information services. The 
INFLIBNET portal (http://www.inflibnet.ac.in) is a window to 
the world of academic information. Hosted on a server at 
INFLIBNET, this portal provides access to union databases, 
registration of experts and research projects databases, 
retrieval of large number of UGC schemes, 28 university home 
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pages, discussion with experts, participation in the SOUL 
forum, etc. 

CONCLUSION 


The growth of INFLIBNET is the growth of information 
infrastructure in the country. In the emerging Indian 
information society, INFLIBNET is not just a system or a 
mission, it is actually an active movement towards 
development. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


There is no question that in both modes the IUC system has 


come up in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION IN EDUCATION 


Puran Chand & R. Meganathan 


Collaboration in education implies sharing of available 
educational sources and resources between and among 
countries, international organisations, intergovernmental 
organisations and non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
to benefit all stakeholders of education. International 
collaboration in education takes three forms. The first is the 
exchange of information, materials, students and educational 
personnel between countries and organisations. This aims 
chiefly at bringing countries and organisations together for 
mutual benefit. The second is the initiative and assistance, 
both financial and technical, given by the UNESCO to 
education and educational activities to help the economic and 
social development of countries, and collaboration for 
educating children for international understanding and peace. 
The third form of collaboration is assistance, generally 
financial assistance, from international agencies and 
organisations. The various forms of these collaborations are 
described in the following sections. 


BILATERAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMMES 


The exchange programmes between countries aim at 
exchanging (i) information and material and (ii) educational 
personnel for mutual benefit. The exchange of information 
includes information about the structure, pattern and 
management of educational system and teaching-learning and 
other related material. Exchange of educational personnel or 
experts aims to seek information about education systems, 
practices and activities of organisations involved in the field 
of education. 

The exchange programmes in India are formulated by the 
Department of Culture, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD) in consultation with identified 
implementation agencies. They are agreed upon by the 
ministries of the governments of the countries based on the 
need and scope of each country. Once a Cultural/Educational 
Exchange Programme (C/EEP) is signed between two countries, 
implementation process starts with the earmarking of the 
related items to the identified implementation agencies. The 
organisation/agency for implementation initiates action for 
implementation through the Indian Mission or Embassy in 
the other country. The Missions in the other countries contact 
the agency of implementation to process implementation. At 
present India has C/EEP with more than 40 countries. 


UNESCO AND INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 
INEDUCATION 


UNESCO has made remarkable contributions to cooperation 
among nations in the field of education by playing the role of 
an intellectual forum and laboratory of ideas. Its active 
involvement in the reconstruction of educational systems after 
the Second World War has sensitised member states to the 
need and urgency for Education for All (EFA), living together, 
education for peace, scientific literacy for all and so on. 
UNESCO 's role in education has been proactive and mutually 
and regionally equipping the nation to benefit them for 
economic and social development. 

One of the principal methods chosen by UNESCO to fulfil 
its mission as set out in the Constitution to promote 
collaboration among the nations has been to contribute to the 
exchange of information in its fields of competence. The 
Documentation and Information Service (SDI), which was 
previously known as the *Clearing House', has been playing 
a significant role to develop the function of educational 
documentation worldwide and has assisted in the 
establishment of documentation centres in many countries. 
The publications of the UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education (IBE) are widelysdisseminated around the 
world for the benefit of nations. 

UNESCO as an institution of intellectual vocation has two 
types of actions in the field of education. First, international 
intellectual cooperation which aims at instituting collaboration 
among nations to advance the ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity for all and the second, direct cooperation with 
member states at their request in the formation of educational 
activities. The UNESCO’s function as an international agency 
for collaboration in education can be described as: 


1. Role of UNESCO National Commissions for 
collaboration; 

2. Function of UNESCO Institutes of Education for 
international collaboration; 

3. UNESCO's Regional Strategies for Regional 

Cooperation; 

. UNESCO’s Aid to Education; 

UNESCO Participation Programmes; 

. UNESCO Fellowships, Study and Travel Grants; 

UNESCO Prizes; and 

. UNESCO International Commissions on Education. 


Qoo tB 


UNESCO National Commissions 


UNESCO’s action is mainly targetted at its member states 
where, in line with the aspirations of its founder members, the 
organisation’s (UNESCO) action is relayed not only through 
the channel of governmental authorities, but also through 
representative bodies of civil society (associative movements, 
mass organisations, specialist or learned societies, community 
institutions, economic operators, etc.). The National 
Commissions are set up to harmonise cooperation with the 
constitution of the UNESCO and the government and the 
national groups interested in the work of UNESCO. The 
Charter of the National Commissions is to involve in UNESCO s 
activities the various ministerial departments, agencies, 
institutions, organisations and individuals working for the 
advancement of education, science and culture. The 178 
National Commissions for UNESCO located in the member 
countries act as vehicles for liaison, organise exhibitions and 
arrange conferences, translate and publish books and 
newsletters in national languages and conduct a wide variety 
of educational pilot activities. The regional and international 
meetings of the Secretaries-General of National Commissions 
are organised regularly since the 1950s to ensure that the 
activities and programmes of the UNESCO are matched to the 
context of each region or country. 


UNESCO Institutes of Education 
International Bureau of Education 


The International Bureau of Education (IBE) is an information 
and documentation centre specialising in comparative 
education. Founded in Geneva in 1925, it is the first inter- 
government organisation concerned with education. In 1969, 
the IBE became an integral part of UNESCO with autonomy. 
The major activities of the Bureau include preparation and 
organisation of international conferences on education and 
the conducting of international studies on comparative 
education in close cooperation with UNESCO headquarters, 
regional offices and institutions and information centres which 
collaborate with national countries and regional networks. 


International Institute of Educational Planning (IIEP) 


A centre for high-level educational research and training, the 
IIEP was established in Paris in 1963. It is a focal point for 
research and planning of academics, studies and training 
activities. The major functions of the IIEP include 
decentralisation of activities, strengthening of partnerships 
and inter-institutional cooperation such as creation of 
consortia and regional and sub-regional networks. IIEP has 
professional cooperation with international (cooperation) 
groups, like International Working Group on Education 
(IWGE), the Southern Educational Research Initiative (SERI) 
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and the Association for the Development of African Education 
(ADEA) and Asian Network of Training and Research in 
Educational Planning (ANTREP), which was created in 1995 
to share experiences among Asian institutions working in the 
region and to create synergy among them. 


UNESCO Institute for Education (UIE) 


In the year 1951, UNESCO founded three international 
Institutes of Education in the Federal Republic of Germany for 
the promotion of human rights and international 
understanding. Institute for Youth, a Social Science Institute 
at the Cologne University and an institute for the study of 
comparative education and promotion of educational research 
at Hamburg. While the first two institutes ceased to exist in 
the 1960s, the Federal Republic of Germany wanted to preserve 
the Institute for Education, which until the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, remained as a bridge between the two Germanies. As of 
the 1980s the main focus of its concerns has shifted to the 
developing countries. Today, the Institute is at the heart of a 
network conducting research on adult education seen from 
the standpoint of lifelong education. The UIE held the Fifth 
International Conference on Adult Education in Hamburg in 
1999 on the theme ‘Adult Learning, a Key for the 21st Century’. 


UNESCO'S REGIONAL STRATEGIES FOR 
REGIONAL COOPERATION 


One of the dimensions of UNESCO's international activities is 
regional cooperation. The regional strategies for cooperation 
are desired from the regional conferences of ministers of 
education and ministers responsible for economic 
development. Drawn upon the state-of-the-art education, the 
strategies base the major issue of mutual interest and common 
trends in the evolution education, taking account of the 
requirements of economic development. The link and dialogue 
established during the ministerial conferences has been 
followed by efforts to enhance regional cooperation and has 
facilitated UNESCO's cooperation with all regions. It has led 
to the drawing up of regional educational development plans. 
The application of regional strategies has prompted UNESCO 
to set up regional institutions, such as its regional offices 
created so as to ensure better knowledge of local issues and 
improved implementation of programmes, às well as to 
strengthen cooperation between member states in the region 
and facilitate liaison with national commissions. The regional 

strategies result in launching of major regional programmes 

and projects. UNESCO's regional action. based on the 

strategies works by grouping activities regionally and by 
creating networks. Networks like the Asian Programme. of 
Education Innovation for Development (APEID), Cooperation 
in Research and Development for Innovation in South-East 
Europe (CODIESEE), Network of Educational Innovation I 
Development in Africa (NEIDA), Caribbean Network o 
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Educational Innovation for Development (CARNEID) and 
Educational Innovation Programme for Development with 
Arab States (EIPDAS) have been created. Whereas the regional 
strategies are based on the need and concern of each region, 
major regions for which the UNESCO develops strategies for 
education are: Sub-Southern Africa, Asia and the Pacific, Latin 
America and the Caribbean, the Arab states and Europe and 
North America. 


COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS (NGOS) 


Realising that UNESCO could not reasonably be expected to 
implement programmes of vast and diversified nature, 
cooperation and collaboration of other special agencies like 
NGOs were sought to participate in drawing up the 
organisation’s programme for education. The most important 
are the International Federation of Children’s Communities 
(IFCC) and the International Association of Universities (LAU). 
International Council of Scientific Union (ICSU) signed a 
cooperation agreement in 1950. Later, World Organisation Early 
Childhood Education (WOECE), the International Council for 
Adult Education (ICAE) and various teachers’ unions which 
have recently merged to form Education International (EI) 
joined in cooperation with UNESCO. At present, 100 NGOs 
are working for the advancement of education and maintain 
associate, consultative or operational relation with UNESCO. 
UNESCO has evolved a method of cooperation with the NGOs. 
It grants subsidies to a limited number of NGOs to enable 
them to publish newsletters and it issues under-documentation 
services. It has also allowed some NGOs to contribute to the 
implementation of UNESCO's programmes by carrying out a 
variety of studies, training or information-related activities or 
even by participating in the actual execution of extra-budgetary 
projects. 


UNESCO'S COOPERATION WITH 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS AND 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


Being a part of UNO, UNESCO shares its ideals and its general 
goals. It maintains co-operative relationships of various kinds 
with other specialised agencies within the UNO. The UNESCO 
is a key stakeholder in everything which concerns education 
and especially in basic education. It has been acting as the 
leader in all educational activities comprised in the United 
Nations Priority Africa Programme (1996). UNESCO is 
presently developing its worldwide information and 
educational activities to help prevent the spread of the 
epidemic, AIDS. UNESCO consults and cooperates with some 
140 intergovernmental, inter-regional, regional and sub- 
regional organisations outside UN system. It carries out joint 
projects and holds consultation on questions of mutual interest 
and exchanges information and documentation. 


Cooperation with private agencies and UNESCO has had a 
long past. The illustrative example is the contribution of 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford Foundation in creating 
the IIEP and setting up the IWGE. Collaboration with many 
other private-sector agencies are on in the areas of early 
childhood education, environmental education and human 
rights. In a recent development UNESCO has committed to 
establishing relationships with commercial enterprises to fund 
development projects in member states; financing of 
International Symposiums on Family Literacy by the American 
company, Gateway Educational Products, and aid by 
International Business Machine (IBM) to educational 
application of new information and communication 
technologies are two such technologies. 


Aid to Education 


Though UNESCO is not a financing agency, it makes efforts 
to mobilise resources for educational programmes. It has 
promoted the cause of education at many of the developmental 
agencies. It makes every attempt to increase the volume of 
global assistance for education. The aid to education is 
allocated both in the regular programme budget and extra- 
budgetary resources. The regular programme budget comes 
from the allocation from the budget of UNESCO, the extra- 
budgetary aid comes from some countries and organisations 
for the development of education in the developing countries. 
The extra-budgetary fund's major focus is on training of 
national counterparts. The main means of cooperation include: 


e Educational planning: Following agreements with the 
World Bank, project preparation missions were 
arranged and sectoral studies carried out. Planning 
units were set up and ministries of education and 
management staff trained in regional institutes and at 
IEP. 

e Functional literacy (with a view to working and job 
satisfaction as motivations): UNDP contributed nearly 
$50 million to the Experimental World Literacy 
Programme, benefitting 12 countries. 

e Teacher training: Support to the creation and 
development of teacher training colleges (primary, high 
and technical). In last 25 years, UNESCO has helped 
developing countries to train 4,000 teachers per year. 
This effort means that today nearly all developing 
countries can train their own primary and secondary 
school teachers without resorting to external technical 
assistance. 

e Training technicians and engineers: UNESCO 
supports the creation and development of polytechnics 
and science universities. 

e Improvement of curricula: UNESCO is involved in 
improving curricula, particularly in science and 
technology teaching; supporting to establish 


curriculum development centres and training education 
specialists; assisting in the design and production of 
school textbooks; 

e New educational technologies: Development of 
audio-visual media and use of radio and television for 
education are also on UNESCO's agenda. 

@ School building: Construction of educational spaces 
adapted to the needs and financial wherewithal, 
supporting the creation of specialised units in member 
states, with training for staff in regional centres. 


UNESCO PARTICIPATION PROGRAMMES 


UNESCO created the Participation Programme to enable it to 
associate itself with the activities carried out by the member 
states and different organisations and institutions. Designed 
to strengthen partnership between member states or between 
NGOs and UNESCO, by contributing mutually to its 
implementation, the participation may take a variety of forms: 
the provision of specialist or fellowships, or of equipment and 
documentation; the organisation of meetings, conferences, 
seminars or training courses (translation and interpretation 
services, travel or participants or consultants, other services 
deemed necessary by common consent). This cooperation is 
based on mutual agreement between UNESCO and the 
governments or the intergovernmental organisations or 
international non-governmental organisations or institutions 
concerned. These agreements may also be concluded with a 
national commission for UNESCO when duly empowered by 
the government of the member state or associate member 
making the request. Assistance under the participation 
programme may be accorded to 


(a) Member states or associate members, upon request 
through their national commissions, to promote 
activities of a national character, for activities of a 
subregional, regional or inter-regional character. 
Requests are submitted by the national commissions 
of the member states or associate members on whose 
territory they take place. These requests must be 
supported by at least two other national commissions 
of participating member states or associate members. 

(b) A non self-governing or trust, upon the request of 
national commission of the member state responsible 
for the conduct of the territory’s external relations. 

(c) A national institution, upon a request by the national 
commission of the member state or associate member 
in whose territory it is situated. 

(d) An intergovernmental organisation, which has signed 
a cooperation agreement with UNESCO, where the 
participation related to activities of direct interest to 
several member states. ^ 

(e) An international non-governmental organisation 
maintaining formal relations with UNESCO, upon a 
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request endorsed by the national commission of the 
member state or associate member in whose territory 
the planned activity is to be carried out. A request by 
an NGO maintaining adios relations with UNESCO, 
must be supported by the national commissions of at 
least two member states. 

(f An international non-governmental institution 
having no official relations with UNESCO, upon à 
request submitted on its behalf by the national 
commission of the member state in whose territory it is 
situated; such requests must be supported by at least 
two national commissions of other participating 
member states. 

(g) The organisation of African unity, for activities in 
UNESCO's fields of competence. 

(h) The Palestine observer at UNESCO, where the 
participation request related to activities in UNESCO's 
field of competence and of direct interest to 
Palestinians. 


UNESCO FELLOWSHIP, STUDY AND TRAVEL i 
GRANTS 


After the World War II, many countries became independent 
and some were restructured by the new political order. Many 
countries faced a serious scarcity of specialists in education. 
Having realised that these countries required specialists in 
education in different fields, which fall under the mandate of 
UNESCO, it launched fellowships and study grants for 
personnel in education. These fellowships are granted at the 
request of member states and associate members. The 
fellowship holders are usually people who have already begun 
their careers or are at advanced stages of their university 
education. In many projects addressing development issues, 
fellowships enable persons to get involved in a project to 
replace their foreign counterparts and return to their home 
countries. Fellowships are also granted to younger candidates 
for their training in essential sectors for which no facilities 
exist in their own countries. The areas which are given 
preference are documentation and use of visual aids in 
teaching and information and communication technology, 
research and some spheres of higher education. Grants are 
given considering the national needs and worldwide trends in 
programming, management, methods and financing as well as 
the closely related areas of science, culture, communication 
and environment. 1 

The fellowship holders are expected to submit a report on 
completion of their studies. This helps UNESCO to asses the 
benefits derived from the fellowship awarded, especially with 
reference to the duties assigned to yas emos bes v 
com, with those for which the fellowship was . 
pars grants were awarded from 1948 tol 996. The 
publication of reference work on this subject is an important 
aspect of UNESCO's action in this field. Study Abroad, à 
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UNESCO publication, includes a comprehensive survey of 
the opportunities offered for training. A directory of UNESCO 
fellowship holders is also available, providing member states 
with information about the availability of qualified staff trained 
by means of these fellowships. 


UNESCO PRIZES 


UNESCO offers international and regional prizes in various 
fields of education to recognise and endorse the outstanding 
contribution of individuals and agencies. Most of the prizes 
are established by national governments and organisations 
for UNESCO. 


Literacy Prize 


The following three prizes are awarded on 8 September every 
year in celebration of International Literacy Day. 


.@ The International Reading Association Literacy 
Award: The prize was established by the International 
Reading Association (IRA), an NGO whose 
headquarter is in the United States of America. The 
prize money is $15,000. 

e The Noma Prize: Named after late Soichi Noma, a 
Japanese publisher, the prize has been awarded since 
1980. The prize money is $15,000. 

e The King Sejong Literacy Prize: Established by the 
Republic of Korea in 1989 in honour of King Sejong 
who, in 1443, invented a simplified phonetic alphabet 
which facilitated the spread of knowledge. The prize 
money is $30,000. 


Education for Peace and Human Rights 


e UNESCO Prize for the Teaching of Human Rights: 
Created by the Executive Board on the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of the Declaration of Human Rights, 
the award honours an institution, an organisation or 
an individual for outstanding work in human rights. 
The prize money is $10,000 and is awarded annually. 

e UNESCO Prize for Children's and Young People's 
Literature in the Service of Tolerance: Established in 
1995 by the Santamaria Editions Foundation in Spain, 
two prizes in recognition of the production of books 
for children and for adolescents were awarded for the 
first time in 1997 during the Bologna Children's Books 
Festival in Italy. The prize money is $8,000 each and 
awarded biennially. 


Education Research and Innovation 


e The Comenius Medal: The prize was created jointly 
by the Czech Republic and UNESCO in 1993 on the 


occasion of the 400th anniversary of the birth of Jean 
Amos Comenius (1592-1670), a Czech humanist, writer 
and educator, author of the Didactica Magna (The 
Great Didactics) and Orbis Pictus. The medal honours 
outstanding activities in the field of educational 
research and innovation of 10 educators, groups of 
educationists or educational institutions. 


Teaching Material 


e The Kalinga Prize: The prize was created by 
Bojoyanand Patnaik, former chief minister of the Indian 
state, Orissa, and the founder-president of the Kalinga 
Foundation Trust, India, in 1950. It honours works 
that popularise science and is awarded annually. The 
prize money $1,000. 

e The Nessim Habif Prize: Created in 1962, the prize 
was a legacy of Nessim Habif (Turkey). It honours the 
production of teaching materials, especially school 
textbooks, in developing countries. The prize money 
varies according to the interest earned by the legacy 
and is awarded biennially. 


Physical Education and Sport 


e The Pierre de Coubertin Fairplay Trophies: The 
trophies are awarded by the International Fairplay 
Committee, an NGO set up by the International Council 
of Sport Science and Physical Education (CSPE) and 
the International Association of Sports Journalists 
(IASJ) in memory of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. (1863— 
1937), founder of the modern Olympic Games. The 
trophies honour athletes and teams for exceptional 
sporting gestures and is awarded annually by the 
Director-General of UNESCO. 

e Official UNESCO Award in Recognition of 
Distinguished Services to Physical Education and 
Sports for All: Created by the Executive Board in 1989, 

the award is given to an institution or an individual for 
having made an outstanding contribution to the 
development of sports in the spirit of the International 
Charter of Physical Education and Sport. The honorary 
diplomas are awarded biennially to the above category. 


UNESCO INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS ON 
EDUCATION 


UNESCO has been active is qualitative improvement of 
education which would bring about social and economic 
development. Besides depicting and analysing the status of 
education worldwide and promoting exchange of ideas at the 
highest level, UNESCO has addressed the issues of education 
globally and locally. UNESCO's International Commissions 
on the Development of Education were set up in 1970 and 


1993, to examine the impact of social change on education 
both at national and global levels, and to suggest paths to be 
explored to respond to the new problems, responsibilities and 
challenges. The two commissions are: 


(i) The International Commission on the Development of 
Education (1970): The first international commission 
on education was set up in 1970 to examine the impact 
of education on social change. The Commission, 
chaired by Edgar Faure, former Prime Minister and 
Minister of Education, France, was composed of six 
eminent members selected in their personal capacity 
as high-level educators or scientists, former ministers or 
international civil servants. The Commission brought out 
a report entitled, ‘Learning to Be’. 

The International Commission on Education for the 
Twenty-First Century (1993): The second 
international commission on education was set up in 
1993 to study and reflect on the challenges for 
education in the coming years and to formulate 
suggestions and recommendations in the form of a 
report which could serve as an agenda for renewal and 
action for policy makers and officials at the highest 
levels. Chaired by Jaeques Delors, former French 
Minister of Economy and Finance, the Commission 
consisted of 14 members. The report of the Commission 
was titled as ‘Learning: The Treasure Within’. 


Gi 


THE ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS PROJECT AND 
EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Education for peace and international understanding is one 
of the fundamental missions of UNESCO. The Associated 
Schools Project (ASP) along with UNESCO Clubs and Youth 
Programmes, plays a significant role in UNESCO's efforts to 
establish peace. The ASP was launched in 1953 to transfer 
the above ideals into reality with the main objective to 
encourage schools through the national commissions of the 
country, to develop content, methods and techniques specially 
designed to teach children and teenagers to reject prejudice 
and strive to promote a culture of peace, tolerance, mutual 
respect and understanding. Today, the ASP operates in about 
3,900 nursery, primary and secondary schools in 132 countries. 
The schools participating in ASP are invited to design and 
carry out a project centred around one of four main themes of 
study: knowing about other cultures and the world heritage, 
world problems and the role of United Nations system in 
solving them, human rights and environment. It assists in 
information exchange at international level by means of circular 
letters and the International Understanding at School 
bulletin and also organises regional and international meetings, 
which provide an occasion for all those participating in ASP 
to share their experience and to plan new activities. Schools 


(pre-schools, primary schools, secondary schools, including 
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technical and vocational schools, and teacher-training 
institutions) who wish to join ASP can apply to their National 
Commission for UNESCO. The conditions for joining are to 
enter into an agreement to undertake an experimental 
educational project on one of ASP's four main themes of study 
fora minimum of 2 years and to report to UNESCO each year 
on results achieved. 

The schools accepted in the project receive a certificate of 
participation signed by the Director-General and regularly 
receive documentation. UNESCO provides financial and 
technical assistance, on request, for conducting workshops 
and seminars, the preparation and publication of teaching 
materials, study visits, etc. Those projects evaluated as 
effective and innovative are introduced into other schools so 
that ASP has a multiplying effect. At the international level, 
UNESCO reports on them in its newsletter Looking at the 
ASP and in its bulletin International Understanding at School. 

UNESCO adopts an approach which is primarily 
educational. Its programme of action has been broad and 
varied comprising not only the education of the very concept 
of international understanding and peace, but also the 
improvement of textbooks, the production of teaching 
materials, and the organisation of seminars and conferences. 
UNESCO took interest in improving textbooks from the 
standpoint of international understanding from its very 
inception. The UNESCO Preparatory Commission published 
à document on the improvement of textbooks in 1946, and 
suggested to member states to improve textbooks for 
international understanding, paying particular attention to 
history teaching and civic education. In close cooperation 
with the National Commission of the members states, UNESCO 
held a series of seminars on the improvement of teaching of 
history and geography and modern language instruction as à 
means to develop international understanding. It also 
encouraged mutual revision of textbooks in order to eliminate 
bias and nationalistic prejudices within the framework of the 
UNESCO International Network of Textbook Research 
Institutes. UNESCO continues to provide guidelines and 
support to member states wishing to carry out bilateral or 
even multilateral revision of textbooks to remove prejudices 
vis-à-vis other nations or groups of people. Linguapax, 
launched in 1987, promotes the teaching of language, literature 
and culturalism to foster understanding between cultures and 
enhance dialogue between people. 


SUPPORT AND AID FOR EDUCATION FROM 
OTHERS 


on in education also takes place in 


the form of financial assistance in various Ways. Besides 


UNESCO’s assistance to educational activities, other agencies 
and countries also provide aid for education for economic 
e is given under 


and social development. Financial assistanc ; 
scholarships, assistance for special programmes an 
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assistance to individuals and organisations. Scholarships are 
awarded to individual students and scholars in various fields. 
In many cases, they sponsor individuals to go abroad for 
study or research. Commonwealth scholarships, British 
Council scholarship, scholarship by the governments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Germany, Russia, etc., are some of 
them. The scholarships by foreign governments are processed 
through the Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. India offers a large number of 
scholarships for studies in Indian institutions. The major 
beneficiaries of these scholarships are countries in South Asia, 
Africa and South-east Asia. Some scholarships are offered to 
Western countries for study of Indian art and culture. India 
has also supported the deputation of teachers for teaching 
Hindi where there is a large population of Indian origin. 

The financial assistance to special programmes is aimed at 
helping in the socio-economic development of the countries. 
Agencies like UNICEF, UNDP, World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, USAID and other special aid agencies 
provide financial assistance and policy support to countries 
to launch education programmes on large scale which are to 
help socio-economic development. Assistance and support 
by some such agencies are listed below. 


The International Working Group on Education (IWGE) 


Created in 1972 as an informal group of aid agencies and 
foundations, the IWGE's major aim is to enable donor agencies 
to exchange information and move closely together on 
education issues. It is now devoted and committed to the 
development and promotion of basic education. Its 
membership is open to all aid agencies and foundations 
(multilateral or bilateral, governmental or non-governmental) 
involved in education development. Its secretariat is provided 
by the ITEP. A Planning Committee, which includes the Agha 
Khan Foundation, the International Bank for Rural 
Development (IBRD), the Swedish International Development 
Cooperation Agency (SIDA), UNICEF, UNESCO, USAID and 
DFID, is assisted by the secretariat to ensure effective 
management. The IWGE meets once in 16 months to discuss 
issues of common interest relating to international cooperation 
in the field education. The themes generally revolve around 
(i) sharing of information on agencies’ activities; 
(ii) discussion of one or several topics relating to current 
challenges; and (iii) to improve inter-agency cooperation. The 
following are the two categories of participants: 


Multilateral Agencies and Institutions 


African Development Bank, Asian Development Bank (ADB), 
Association for the Development of Education in Africa 
(ADEA), Commonwealth Secretariat, European Community 
(EC), Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO), International 
Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP), International Labour 


Office (ILO), Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), UNDP, UNESCO, UNICEF, World Bank 
and World Health Organisation (WHO). 


Bilateral Agencies and Foundations 


Agha Khan Foundation, Bernard Van Leer Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation, Rockefeller Foundation, International 
Development Assistance Bureau (Australia), Federal Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Austrian Foundation for Development 
Research (Austria), Direction Generale de la Cooperation au 
Development (Belgium), Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA), International Development Research Centre 
(IDRC) (Canada), Department of International Development 
Cooperation (DANIDA) (Denmark), Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, Department for International Development 
Cooperation (DIDC) (Finland), Agence Francaise de 
Development (France), Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
(France), Federal Ministry for Scientific Cooperation and 
Development (Germany), German Foundation for International 
Development (DSE), German Agency for Technical Co- 
operation (GTZ), Icelandic International Development Agency 
(ICEIDA) (Iceland), Department of Foreign Affairs (Ireland), 
General Directorate for Development Cooperation (Italy), 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Netherlands), Netherlands 
Organisation for International Cooperation in Higher 
Education (NUFFIC), Norwegian Agency of Development 
Cooperation (NOTAD), Ministry of Education (Portugal), 
Swedish International Development Cooperation Agency 
(SIDA), Direction du Development et de la Cooperation (DDC) 
(Switzerland), Department of Technical and Economic 
Cooperation (Thailand), The British Council, Department for 
International Development (DFID) (UK) and United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID). 


The World Bank 


The World Bank remains the largest external funder in most of 
the developing countries in human development programmes. 
Poverty reduction and creating knowledge for human 
development are the Bank's major fields for sustainable 
economic growth. The Bank's strategies for educational 
development focus on access to schooling and improving the 
quality. Being committed to building human capacity for 
knowledge economy, the Bank's key thrusts are to help 
countries to provide education for all and to eliminate gender 
disparities in primary and secondary education by 2005. 
Through its lending for education and non-lending support 
to education, the Bank, together with UNESCO, UNDP, 
UNICEF and UN Population Fund (UNPF), supports 
educational development. The /ending for education supports 
projects to improve access, quality, efficiency and equity at 
primary, secondary and vocational levels. The focus area now 
is distance learning. The support to Bangladesh's education 


for secondary school girls and India’s District Primary 
Education Project (DPEP), launched in 266 districts, which 
had literacy rates below the national average are examples of 
such major schemes. The support is extended to adult and 
female literacy in several countries. An amount of $1.1 billion 
was provided under this scheme in 2001. 

The non-lending support for education is provided to 
analytical work, synthesis of good practice, capacity building 
and technical support to help countries prepare Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSP). Education finances, 
teacher training and pay, and coverage to wide access have 
been identified as issues that need early attention. Another 
important form of support is Strategies Alliance with donors, 
NGOs and private sector partners. Focussing Resources on 
Effective School Health (FRESH) programme in Africa and 
alliance with the private sector to help countries to address 
digital divide and International Communication Technology 
(ICT) issues under Strategies Alliance are paying rich 
dividends. In addition, schemes like Poverty Reduction 
Support Credit (PRSC) provide interest-free, medium-term, 
multi-sector support for delivery of basic education, besides 
health-care, water and sanitation services. First PRSC was 
provided to Uganda in 2001. 


World Bank Institute (WBI) 


Created to empower people through knowledge, capacity 
building and facilities, the WBI contributes to learning on 
development issues for staff as well as Bank clients, policy 
makers, ministry staff, academics, parliamentarians, journalists, 
NGOs, private sector and other segments of civil society. 
Today, the institute reaches 48,000 participants annually 
through client programmes in about 150 countries with nearly 
600 learning activities. 


Assistance and Support by United Nations International 
Children Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 


The United Nations International Children Emergency Fund, 
created by the UN General Assembly soon after the World 
War II to help children in Europe, became a permanent unit of 
the UN system in 1953. The single mandate of UNICEF now is 
to advocate the protection of children, help meet their basic 
needs and to expand their opportunity to reach their full 
potential. Guided by the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, UNICEF strives to establish children’s 
rights as essential, ethical principles; insists that survival, 
protection and development of children are universal 
development imperatives integral to human progress; 
mobilises political will and medical resources 1n countries, 
especially developing countries, by ensuring education and 
health for children; and special protection for most 
disadvantaged children. It also responds to emergencies to 
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protect the rights of children, besides cooperating with 
countries in their programmes for equal rights of women and 
girls and with all partners towards the attainment of sustainable 
human development to realise the social progress enshrined 
in the charter of the UN. 

UNICEF's cooperation in the field of education roots to 
the ground through national, regional and global levels. The 
activities range from collaboration with countries and leading 
to planning the UN Development Assistance Framework with 
other UN partners and the UN Girls Education Initiative 
(UNGEI). Some of the collaborative projects include: 


e Girls Education Framework for Action 

e Working within the national education plans that 
support a systematic approach to Educational for All 
(EFA) through sound policy formulation, emphasis on 
capacity development and sustainability, and a 
‘compact’ approach where government and funding 
and other agencies agree to a long-term commitment. 

e Developing partnerships that embody the concept of 
ownership and equal involvement on the part of 
intended beneficiaries. 

e Expanding partnerships, both conventional and non- 
conventional, and with particular emphasis on family 
and community participation and social mobilisation. 

e Removing gender bias from all aspects of education, 
regardless of whether it is provided through formal or 
non-formal modalities, while developing on learning 
environment that enhances persistence, completion 
and achievement of all children. 

e Paying attention to the most vulnerable children, 
including working children affected by emergencies, 
children with disabilities and pregnant girls. 

e Identifying, monitoring and reporting on measurable 
indicators that can be sought as ‘markers’ of progress. 

e Facilitating activities in the areas of Early Child Care 
and Development (ECCD) and youth and adolescence, 
where these are important, and develop strategies to 
promote girls’ primary education. 


United Nations Girls Education Initiative ( UNGEI) 


Launched in the year 2000, the UNGEI has mounted a sustained 
campaign to improve the quality and availability of girls 
education through collaborative partnership of different 
entities within and outside the UN system. As part of 
the UNICEF's Global Girls Education Programme, the 
African Girls Education Initiative (AGED, a multi-country 
programme to promote the schooling of girls in Africa, 
launched in 1996, has now entered Phase II with initial funding 
from Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) and 
subsequent funding from various agencies, ministers and other 
donors. 
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Supporting Strategies for Quality Education 


Addressing quality concerns in education by strengthening 
the educational process and enhancing the quality of content, 
thereby producing quality learners, is one of the prime methods 
chosen by UNICEF. Life Skill Based Education (LSBE) focuses 
to strengthen the educational processes by emphasising on 
participatory and gender-sensitive teaching and learning 
methods. Participatory methods provide equal opportunities 
to all to listen to and learn from each other and can appeal to 
different lifestyles which include self guided and experimental 
learning (learning by doing). Children acquire knowledge, 
qualities, skills and ultimately behaviour based on natural 
process. Content enhancement is based on needs and issues 
relevant to the lives of learners, both girls and boys. LSBE is 
now applied to pertinent health and social issues which are 
not traditionally included in the academic curriculum and those 
skills which demand the adoption of positive behaviours by 
young people, i.e., issues like health, human rights, gender 
equality, peace, etc. UNICEF’s concern for fighting the AIDS 
is addressed through its Skills Based Health Education (SBHE) 
to prevent the threat posed by the killer disease. 


The Asian Development Bank (ADB) 


The ADB was established in 1965 by a resolution adopted by 
ESCAP with a mission to reduce poverty. With its headquarters 
in Philippines, the Bank has 43 regional members at 16 non- 
regional members. The ADB holds education helps in poverty 
reduction as it realises that education empowers and enables 
a person to participate more actively in local and national 
governments by inculcating the skills and knowledge needed 
to improve income-earning potential. ADB is committed to 
helping developing member countries achieve universal 
primary education and gender equality in primary, secondary 
and tertiary level education to help lay the foundation for the 
three pillars of poverty reduction: pro-poor sustainable 
economic growth, social development and good governance. 

A major project financer in education, the ADB provides 
policy advice, technical expertise and capacity building. It 
has invested $5.3 billion in the education sector development 
since 1970. The Bank was initially funding facilities and 
equipment for teaching and vocational education as demanded 
by the emphasis on economic growth at that time. The first 
Education Sector Policy Paper (1988) recognised the 
importance of investing in primary and secondary education 
for broader human and social development. Being a major 
supporter of EFA, the ADB education-sector portfolio is 
focussing more on basic education, with increasing attention 
to areas such as teacher training, curriculum, and education 
planning. In the year 2001, its investment in basic education 
alone accounted for 41 per cent of its education portfolio. 
With the vision that ‘All children and adults will have equitable 
access to and complete sufficient quality to empower them to 


break out of the poverty cycle, to improve their quality of life 
and to participate effectively in national development, the 
ADB envisages to achieve through a policy-oriented approach 
that (1) links investments to an overall framework for sector 
reform and development and (ii) helps governments identify 
and implement policies and strategies that focus on the needs 
of the poor. In its recent Policy on Education, the Bank 
proposes to support EFA, gender equality and technical and 
social education. The Policy also proposes: 


€ Increasing equality and access, improving quality, 
strengthening partnerships and applying of new and 
innovative technologies, especially ICT. 

e Support the innovative and responsive programmes, 
particularly in collaboration with NGOs. 

e Expecting support for early childhood development 
with special emphasis on low-cost, community-based 
provision. 

€ Priority to basic education, equitable access and 
resource allocation, improving the quality of secondary 
education with particular attention to cost-sharing, 
private sector, and special programmes to increase 
access by the poor and women. 

e Enhancing the role of private sector in higher 
education and development of government capacity 
and assisting programmes to increase equity of access 
by the poor and women in higher education. 

e In technical and vocational education, the Bank will 
focus on strengthening government capacity by 
establishing and monitoring standards, encouraging 
private sector provision, and supporting NGOs, and 
provision of skills training in income-generating 
activities for poor women. 


International Assistance Policies and Support to Education 
for All 


The increasing demand for EFA compelled and impelled the 
international aid agencies to focus on mobilising support of 
all partners to achieve the much-needed goal. The report of 
the International Working Group on Education (IWGE) (1999) 
states that EFA in the context of poverty reduction remains a 
major focus of funding agencies in the education sector (by 
citing the fall of bilateral assistance to education from $56.7 to 
$47.6 between 1991 and 1997, but the proportion allocated to 
the social sector increased to 30.5 per cent of which nearly a 
third was for education). UNESCO, being the lead agency for 
EFA, puts in all efforts to EFA planning and information 
exchange. The two important Conferences on EFA, organised 
and coordinated by UNESCO, one in 1990, the World 
Conference for Education for All in Jomtien, Thailand, and 
another in 2000, the World Education Forum Conference on 
EFA at Dakar, Senegal, called for greater efforts to reach girls, 
minorities and to improve the quality of education. The Dakar 


Declaration for EFA calls upon the international community 
to increase external finance for education and to provide debt 
relief. While recognising that the ‘heart of EFA lies at the 
country level’, the declaration demands for more support for 
developing national EFA plans, reinforced by regional activities 
to exchange information and experience. It has also estimated 
that achieving EFA will cost $8.00 billion per year, and has 
proposed new and concrete commitments by governments 
and bilateral and multilateral funding agencies, including the 
regional development banks. , 

The World Bank’s Education Strategy Paper, released 
recently, has identified two global priorities: reaching for 
international goals, especially basic education for girls and 
for the poorest and improving the quality of teaching and 
learning. The strategy committee staff, to focus on the client, 
builds upon sector analysis and country plans, development 
impact, and working partnerships with other agencies. The 
report emphasises that early intervention (Early Childhood 
Development), innovative technologies, and systematic reform 
are key/essential elements to the strategies to improve the 
quality of education. 

UNICEF's Strategies Paper released in 1999 focussed on four 
EFA areas: Early childhood development, access to primary 
school, use of innovative technology and girls’ education. 
UNICEF seeks more systematic sector planning in collaboration 
with other funding agencies and promotion of decentralisation 
of education as an essential strategy for empowering families 
and committees, besides the support for education for children 
in situations of conflict and in emergency. 

The Department for International Development (DFID) of 
the UK, in its Major Statement on Primary Education, commits 
itself to the achieving of universal primary education and 
demonstrating progress in gender equality as top priorities 
for development. The DFID’s three-fold strategy aims to 
contributing to the development and coordination of policies 
and programmes for EFA, ensuring well-targeted country 
programme for EFA and developing knowledge and research 
strategies to strengthen sharing of lessons learned and to 
monitor progress to influence international institutions to 
support EFA, strengthen partnership for policy dialogues, 
encourage a sector-wide approval and link EFA to other DFID 
concerns such as elimination of child labour. 

ADB’s Education Sector Policy also responds to the 
international community through its emphasis on poverty 
reduction, achieving the Millennium Development Goals-2015 
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and the related EFA goals. Improving access for girls, 
emphasising sector analysis as the basics for systemic reform 
and collaborating with the funding agencies within a framework 
of common goals and approaches are the important elements 
of the Education Sector Policy. 


FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 


International collaboration is not simply external assistance. 
Itis much broader. External assistance is a joint effort in which 
one country gives aid to another on a partnership basis, in 
most cases on a request from the recipient country. It may not 
be even a joint effort. The collaboration in education should 
serve as a base for brining countries and organisations together 
to promote mutual understanding and benefit. International 
collaboration should not have any political or economic 
implications. Long-term projects with careful preparation and 
planning involving educational and training institutions and 
non-government organisations will help in realising the very 
aim of international collaboration. It would be more beneficial 
if collaboration takes place in setting up of schools and 
research institutions by joint effort and by voluntary 
collaboration. The recent example of such cooperation and 
collaboration is the Indo-Mongolian Joint School, set up by 
the governments of India and Mongolia at Ulaan Bator, 
Mongolia. 

Another priority area of collaboration is training of 
personnel. This also needs to be properly planned and 
managed. Launching of diplomas and degrees of international 
standard could also help in educational personnel being 
exchanged or deputed to pursue these diplomas and degrees. 
This would benefit the countries in getting to know other 
countries and their educational needs effecting capacity 
building. In this age of high-tech information, information 
and communication technology (ICT) should be used to bring 
countries together to meet global challenges. The online 
courses have already benefitted the educational personnel, 
including policy planners. The ICT should be fully used and 
exploited by organisations and institutions for-faster 
collaboration in every field of education. The only hope for 
social and human development in the present day world is 
that education should be properly utilised by providing 
equality of educational opportunities for all. It could well be 
served through proper collaboration of institutions and 
personnel involved in education. 
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JAIN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Muni Mahendra Kumar 


HISTORY OF JAIN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Jainism is one of the three oldest religious and philosophical 
traditions of India, viz., Jainism, Buddhism and Vedic. 
Historically, Jainism is related with Lord Rishabha or Adinatha 
who was the first Jain Tirthankara amongst the 24 Tirthankaras, 
the last one being Lord Mahavira. The period of Lord Rishabha 
is difficult to compute, for according to the traditional counting 
of time period, he lived nearly one Sagaropama years ago 
(which is a time unit expressed as innumerable years, 
mathematically expressed through a geometric series). 
Historically, his period seems to be pre-historic, for he is 
mentioned in the Rig Veda. Thus, although it is difficult to 
assign a definite time period to him, it can be safely said that 
he lived before 3,000 ac. 

The present form of Jainism is definitely related with Lord 
Mahavira, a senior contemporary of Lord Buddha, and his 
period is from 599 Bc to 527 Bc Thus, in the present article we 
are going to deal with the system of education which had its 
origin in a 2,600-year old Indian school of Jainism. It was 
definitely influenced by pre-Mahaviran Jain order (of Lord 
Parshvanath, the 23rd Tirthankara, who lived between 877 Bc 
and 777 Bc at Varanasi in India). 


SPIRITUALISTIC BASIS OF EDUCATION 


Jainism basically belonged to the spiritualistic trend of 
Sharamana cult, which was started by Lord Rishabha, and 
which was against the sacrificial (Brahmanical) cult of the Vedic 
tradition. In Indian history, Shraman and Brahmana are 
considered to be two trends running parallel to each other, 
but are opposite to each other in many respects. 
Fundamentally, Jainism is solely a spiritualistic religion, which 
is ultimately aimed at final beatitude. Nevertheless, the 
spiritualistic organisation developed a complete education 
system of its own, and its continuous existence for the last 
2,600 years proves to some extent its eternal utility in human 
society at large. In spite of being a spiritualistic religious order, 
Jainism had established householders category as the 
essential constituent of the four-fold Tirtha, and as such its 
contribution to the development of secular system of 
education is also very important. The Jain works, mainly in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit languages, comprise a vast literature on 
varied topics including education. 


The Jain system of education, catering to the needs of 
both the monastic order as well as the laity, is characterised 
by the development of human potentialities and traits, 
ultimately enabling man to attain the highest personal state of 
a veetaraga (freedom from attachment and aversion from all 
passions, such as anger, pride, conceit, greed, fear, etc.) and 
a kevalin (possessed of innate capacity of omniscience). In 
the intermediate stages, the Jain education would bring about 
the integrated development of personality through elimination 
of all negative attitudes, and subsequently modifying the 
behaviour and conduct so as to make man truly humanistic, 
and society free from evils. Although certain references to 
the development of worldly powers as a by-product of spiritual 
development are available, the worldly attainments are seen 
as the cause of poundage of soul, and hence, one is always 
advised not to utilise them. 


LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 


The Jain canonical literature, called Agamas, are in Prakrit 
languages (such as Ardhamagadhi, Sauraseni, Maharastri 
Prakrit, etc.). They contain a vast material elucidating the Jain 
system of education. The Agamas are the collection of the 
original teachings of Lord Mahavira, which he preached 
through his sermons, dialogues, etc. Generally, all Agamas 
start with the sentence suyam me ausam tenam bhagavaya 
evamakkhayam which means, ‘O long-lived disciple, this is 
what I have (directly) heard from Lord Mahavira’. Agamas are 
the compilations by the immediate disciple of Lord Mahavira, 
Sudharma, and revealed to his disciple, Jambu. The language 
and style of the Agamas show that they are compositions of 
third century Bc to fifth century AD. 

The following canonical works of the Shvetambara sect 
mainly refer to the various aspects of the Jain system of 


education: 


1. Ayaro (Sanskrit: Acharanga Sutra) 

2. Suyagado (Sanskrit: Sutrakritanga Sutra) 

3. Thanam (Sanskrit: Sthananga Sutra) 

4. Samvao (Sanskrit: Samavayanga Sutra) 

5. Bhagvai (Sanskrit: Bhagavato (Anga) Sutra) 

6. Nayadhammakahao (Sanskrit: Jnata-dharma- 
kathanga Sutra) 

7. Anuyogadaraim 
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& Uttarajjhayanani 
9. Dasaveyaliyam 
10. Nandi 


(These four are Mula Agamas; they are believed to be 
composed by the Acharyas later on.) 


In the Digambara tradition, the following works throw light 
on the Jain system of education: 


1. Amitagati Sharavakachara 
2. Anagara Dharmamrita 

3. Ishtopadesha 

4. lahropadesha 

5. Kartikeyanupresha 

6. Jnanarvana 

7. Charitrasara 

8. Darshanasara 

9. Niyamasara 

10. Paramatma Prakasha 

11. Pravachanasara 

12. Purushartha-siddhy-upaya 
13. Baras Anuvekha 

14. Bodha Pahuda 

15. Bhagavato Aradhana 

16. Bhava Pahuda 

17. Mulachara 

18. Mokasha Pahuda 

19. Yogasara 
20. Ratnakaranda Sharavakachara 
21. Rayanasara 
22. Labhisara 
23. Vasunandi Shravakachara 
24. Shatkhandagama 
25. Samadhishataka 
26. Sagaradharmamuta 


The post-canonical works also refer to the present topic, 
sometimes as its central theme, while at other times 
coincidentally. Mainly, the commentaries like Niruktis, 
Bhashyas, Churnis and Tikas furnish us valuable information 
about the Jain system of education. Besides these scholastic 
works, a few references are also found in the works of the 
Acharyas, who dealt with Yogasadhana and meditation. As 
late as Acharya Mahaprajna (twentieth and the present 
century) have contributed to the modifications in the Jain 
system of education. The last two Acharyas not only have 
modified the system, but also have made remarkable 
contribution to reform the modern system of education (secular 
one) through their three-dimensional programme of Anuvrat, 
Preksha meditation and Science of Living. There are more 
than 100 books on these subjects. The latest addition to all 
these modifications is “Training in Non-violence' added as a 
special curriculum aiming at a new world order free from 


violence, exploitation, disparity, cruelty and conflicts. 
These modern endeavours will be deatt withseparately, at 
the end of this article. 


THE TIRTHANKARA AND THE TIRTHA (RELIGIOUS 
ORDER) 


Jainism does not believe either in the creationism or the doctrine 
of incarnation. Instead, it believes in the doctrine of re- 
incarnation (or rebirth) and the doctrine of the Tirthankara. 
Thus, according to Jainism, the universe is not a creation of 
any Almighty God. On the contrary, every substance in the 
universe is a self-existing eternal entity having a real existence 
with beginning-less past and endless future. Hence, no God 
is required to create or run the cosmos. Jainism also does not 
believe in any supreme being taking incarnation as some divine 
human. It believes that there are a few worthy souls, who by 
the dint of their own self-exertion, attain the fitness to become 
a ‘Tirthankara’, who is also called Arhat or Jina, and who 
becomes free from all passions—attachment and aversion and 
attain *omniscience' (kaivalya) through spiritual sadhana. 
After attainment of this state, the Jina establishes a religious 
order called Tirtha which is a four-fold organisation of 
followers of Jina in the form of monks (sadhus), male lay 
followers (sharavakas) and female lay followers (sharavikas). 

Now the Tirtha has a system for educating its members. 
First of all, the Jina himself, through his sermons, preaches 
the chief disciples called Ganadharas, who, later on compose 
the canonical texts through which the later generations get 
education, mainly knowledge about the path of salvation. 
Incidentally, education is also given in other fields. A complete 
system is developed so that the sacred lore is handed down 
from generation to generation for thousands of years. Such a 
system is later on organised in the religious order (sangha) 
under the able leadership of the Acharyas, Upadhyayas and 
other office bearers, all of whom are necessarily ascetics 
(monks/nuns). 

The laity is also given instructions, primarily by the ascetics. 
In later times, however, there developed a system of education 
in which even the laity was given the place of instructors/ 
teachers. A code of conduct for the Acharyas, Upadhyayas, 
etc., was followed and there was a strict discipline developed 
for the students undergoing the process of education. In the 
following passages, we briefly describe the salient features of 
the Jain education system. 


OFFICE BEARERS OF EDUCATION 

Acharya 

In the Jain system, it is the Acharya who is the highest office 
bearer and the supreme authority. In the monastic discipline, 


the Acharya is the head of all monks and nuns. He has two- 
fold responsibility—to inculcate the highest values of achara 


(monastic conduct) in the life of the disciples and to impart to 
them complete knowledge of the various subjects related to 
religious life. The Acharya himself is expected to put into 
practice the entire ethical code of monastic life, so that he 
serves as the best example before the disciples (students). 
The ethical code (achara) is five-fold: rules related with 
(1) knowledge; (2) belief [faith]; (3) conduct; (4) austerities; 
and (5) conversion of potentialities into actualities. The fifth 
one here is very important, for it is meant to translate theory 
into practice. 
There are five types of Acharyas: 


l. Those responsible for initiating the disciples into 
monastic life; 

2. Those who depute disciples for propagating religion 
in the world; 

3. Guides for scriptural reading—giving directives to 
study the scriptures; 

4. Reminders—asking the disciples to keep intact the 
sacred lore by repeatedly revising the same; and 

5. Expounders—giving expositions of the hidden 
meanings of the sutras. 


In another classification, the five types of Acharyas are 
those: 


(1) Giving religious discourse; 

(2) Initiating the new disciples; 

(3) Reinitiating them after a definite period; 

(4) Guides for scriptural reading, giving directives for the 
studies; and 

(5) Expounders giving expositions of the hidden meanings 
of the sutras. 


During the education period of disciples, the Acharyas are 
expected to teach and train the students and make them 
competent. 


Qualifications of an Acharya 
The Acharya should have the following 36 qualifications: 


l. Five great vows—non-violence, truth, honesty, 
continence and non-attachment to possessions; 

2. Five conducts—knowledge, faith, behaviour, 
austerities and competence to act; ; 

3. Five deportments—walking, speaking, eating, 
arranging things and easing; 

4. Three controls—body, speech, mind; 

. Five sense controls; 

6. Four passions—control anger, 
greed; and 


7. Nine precautions—for observance of celibacy. 


tA 


pride, conceit and 
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There is also an alternative list of 36 qualities which 
includes some of the above ones with some others. like having 
Patience; desirelessness; straightforwardness, being steady- 
minded; winner over hardships; sleep-coatrolier; unbiased, 
critical examiner of place, time and conditions; knower of 
various languages and dialects of the countryside; conversant 
with the scriptural texts and their meanings; expert logician, 
capable of going deep into a subject; versatile scholar of both 
the doctrines of the own and alien schools of thought: and 
competent to expound the essence of the Jain philosophy. 


Upadhyaya (Religious Teacher) and Guru 


There is an independent post of an Upadhyaya (religious 
teacher) whose principal duty is to educate the disciples, 
especially in the field of religion. His category is of course 
below that of the Acharya. In relation to the scriptural or 
canonical studies, the Upadhyaya is expected to impart 
knowledge about the texts or the aphorisms, while the Acharya 
has a more complicated task of explaining their meanings. 
Sometimes, it may happen that the same person officiates both 
as the Acharya and the Upadhyaya. 

The Upadhyaya is expected to have 25 qualifications, viz., 
(1-23) possessed of thorough knowledge of 11 Angas (the 
original canonical texts) and 12 Upangas (the later texts 
composed by the Acharyas) and the knowledge of the purvas 
(the earlier sacred lore); (24) he continuously undertakes 
studies himself; and (25) he should be an expert teacher. (In 
the Digambara tradition, 11 Angas and 14 Purvas are given as 
the Upadhyaya s qualifications.) 

Etymologically, Uvajjhao (Upadhyaya) is explained thus: 


uvaoga (upayaga)—activity conscious 
vajjane (varjane)—avoiding the evil 
jhana (dhyaya)—meditation 

osakkana (avasvaskana)—elimination of karma 


The word ‘Guru’ is used both for Acharya as well as 
Upadhyaya. In the Digambara books “Guru is expected to 
have the qualifications, such as observer of non-violence, 
etc. (the five great vows), free from conceit, anger and fear; he 


U 
Va 
Jha 
o 


understand the mentality of the disciples; (x) a treasure of 
many traits; (xi) remaining free from defaming others, while 
giving discourse in sweet and clear language; (xii) knower 

the complete ‘shruta’ (the knowledge of the subjects about 
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which he is giving the discourse); (xiii) pure in mind, 
speech and body; (xiv) dexterous in enlightening others; 
(xv) praiseworthy; (xvi) praising the deserving persons and 
humble in behaviour; (xvii) exerts himself in propagating true 
knowledge leading to salvation; (xviii) conversant to with 
secular learnings; (xix) modest and ingenuous in behaviour; 
(xx) free from the desire of the rewards; and (xxi) possessed of 
the qualifications of the Acharya. 


Sadhus 


Besides the Acharya and the Upadhyaya, common ‘sadhus’ 
(ascetics) are also allowed to become Gurus. In that case, all the 
qualifications given above are to be fulfilled. The qualified sadhus 
are either deputed by the Acharya to teach the students or they 
may voluntarily offer themselves as teachers. In any case, those 
who are Guru are given the same respect and honour by the 
pupils. The sadhus, in general, have to fulfil the 27 qualifications, 
necessary for all Jain ascetics. They are: 


[1-5] Five great vows; 

:[6-10] Control of Five senses; 

[11-14] Control of Four passions; 

[15-17] Truthfulness in emotions, truthfulness in three- 
fold agencies of own, others and approval of 
others, truthfulness in three-fold media of mind, 
speech and body; 

[18] Tolerant and readily forgiving; 

[19] Detached from sensuality; 

[20-22] Balance in activities of mind, speech and body; 

[23-25] Equipped with knowledge, faith, and conduct; 

[26] Forbearance with equanimity of pain; and 

[27] Forbearance of death with equanimity. 


The main idea behind the essentiality of these qualifications 
is that the teacher should be a role model for the students as 
far as character and conduct are concerned. If the teacher 
himself is lax, he would not be able to cultivate the values in 
his students, even though he might be a knowledgeable person 
otherwise. In the Jain education system, knowledge or expertise 
sans high ethical performance has little value. This is stressed 
in the motto of the Jain education system, Nanassa Sara- 
mayaro—‘the essence of knowledge is conduct’. 


VINAYA (HUMILITY) AND ANUSHASANA 
(DISCIPLINE) 


Essential Characteristics 


Indian education in general and Jain education in particular 
have conceived that vinaya (spirit of humility) and anushasana 
(discipline) are the essential characteristics of education at all 
levels. Education system sans these two characteristics is 
meaningless and futile, for then, the very purpose of education 


would be defeated. The Jain education system gives top priority 
to these two basic elements and hence underlines their 
importance everywhere. The highest place given to vinaya 
becomes explicit in the following verses ‘A disciple (student) 
should pay due respect and honour (attend upon and serve) 
the “Guru” or the “Acharya”, even if he himself has already 
attained “infinite knowledge”. 

‘One who displeases the Acharya or the Guru through his 
rude behaviour loses his enlightenment (bodhi); one who 
disrespects cannot get salvation.’ 

‘It may be possible that fire may not burn (somebody)’ 
bitten by a poisonous snake, somebody may survive; severe 
poison many not kill some; but the insulter of the Guru would 
never get salvation; it may be possible that somebody’s head 
may remain intact after striking it against a mountain and the 
mountain may get a crack; a lion awakened from a sleep may 
spare some; someone’s hand may not get any injury even 
after striking on the sharp tip of a lance; but the insulter of the 
Guru would never get salvation. 

Even in the case of secular education, no student can 
succeed in learning any subject if he does not pay due respect 
to his Guru. In an event narrated in the Jain canonical scholiast, 
it is said that when King Bimbisara (Shrenika) tried to learn the 
magic spell of attracting anything from a distance from a thief 
who was a harijana (belonging to a low caste) by sitting 
himself on the throne and making his Guru (the thief harijana) 
seated on the ground, he could not succeed in mastering the 
learning; but when the King sat on the ground before the 
Guru (the thief harijana), he at once got success in the 
miraculous learning. 

In a nutshell, vinaya and anushasana are the backbone of 
the Jain education at all levels. 


TRADITION, CONVENTION AND RULES/ 
REGULATIONS 


As already stated, the Jain education system has a strong 
base of the monastic conduct which in itself is a source of 
disciplined lifestyle. Nevertheless, the householder’s 
education could to some extent be framed in the same pattern. 
It may be remarked here that for the student, undergoing 
secular education, *brahmacharya', is considered compulsory, 
at least so long as he remains a student. Thus, in his student- 
life he can easily follow the code of conduct of monks, except 
a few such rules which are strictly connected with the sadhana 
exclusively aimed at salvation. 

The Uttaradhyayan Sutra furnishes us the various rules 
of a student's discipline as well as the development of vinaya 
in his life. We may summarise them as follows: 


A. For Development of Vinaya 


1. The student should obey the orders and directives of 
the Guru. 


wy 


13. 


He should render service to the Guru. 


. He should understand the intention of the Guru merely 


through his gestures and features. (One who abides 
by these rules is called vineeta; one who does not 
abide by them is called avineeta.) 


. Just as a rough or obdurate horse invites his master’s 


wrath and behaves properly only after getting a 
thorough whipping, so also a disobedient student goes 
off the track every now and then and the Guru has to 
admonish him frequently. The obedient, modest and 
humble pupil, on the other hand, understands the 
intention of the Guru, even without being expressed, 
and at once returns to righteous action if and when 
taking recourse to any evil. 


. The student of bad conduct and character does not 


obey the Guru’s order, and goes on making nonsensical 
remarks. Such immodest pupil makes even a mild Guru 
lose his temper. On the contrary, an obedient and 
modest pupil, trying to please the teacher by doing 
such activities as are liked by him and meticulously 
accomplishing the given task, would win the heart of 
even a bad-tempered Guru. 


. The student should never utter anything against his 


Guru either in solitude or in the company of others; he 
should not indulge in any action which is against his 
Guru’s wishes. 


. The student should learn the etiquettes—he should 


neither sit at par with the Guru nor sit at the back or 
just near in the front, nor sit so near that he touches 
the Guru with his thigh; when called upon by the Guru, 
he should not give response to him just sitting on his 
seat or bed; he should at once leave the seat (or bed) 
and attend to his Guru. 


. The student should not sit either by raising his knees 


or by stretching the legs straight before the Guru. 


. He should not keep mum when the Guru calls him; he 


should always try to keep his Guru pleased. 


. While asking questions or having conversation with 


the Guru, the student should not remain sitting; he 
should leave his seat, approach his Guru with folded 
hands and ask; and then he should accept the 
directives in a restrained posture. 


. The teacher should reveal the text, its meaning and 


both together to the humble pupil, who is inquisitive. 


. The student should have his seat lower than that of the 


Guru; the seat should be steady; he should not frequently 
rise up from the seat even for some purpose; m absence 
of any purpose, he should never rise up from it. y 
Just as a horseman is pleased with a ride on a docile 
horse, so also the Guru feels job satisfaction while 
disciplining a wise (obedient and modest) pupil; on 
the contrary, just as a horseman is weary after a ride on 
a wild or stubborn horse, so also the Guru is fed up with 
a foolish (disobedient) pupil while disciplining him. 
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14. The student should not behave in such a way that 
Guru would lose his temper; neither should he lose his 
own temper; he should never be insulting to his Guru; 
he should never try to find faults with his Guru. 

15. If sometimes the Guru has lost his temper, the pupil 
should try to please him through his sweet and 
trustworthy wordings; he should appease him with 
folded hands and confess through such wordings as, 
‘I would not do so again’. 

16. The student should try to read his Guru's mind through 
his wordings and try to put into action what has been 
said. 


17. One who is famous for his modesty and humility applies 
himself to the task even without being inspired; in 
case he is given an assignment, he accomplishes it 
mutinously. 

18. The wise pupil knows the above mode of modesty and 
is always intent upon executing it; just as the earth is 
a support for the living beings, so also such a 
disciplined and modest pupil soon becomes a support 
for the Acharya. 

19. The Acharyas who are great philosophers and worthy 
of adoration become extremely pleased with such 
disciples; the former are acquainted with their modest 
behaviour even prior to the latter’s student life. 


B. For Development of Anushasana (Discipline) 


The Jain system of education has prescribed the following 


strategy to develop discipline among the students: 


1. Observance of noble silence by the student before the 
Acharya, unless asked to speak. 

2. Learning with purpose. 

3. Avoiding anger on being disciplined and maintaining 
equanimity in likes and dislikes. 

4. Cultivation of forbearance. 1 

5. Avoiding the company of abject persons or playing 
jokes or games with them. 

6. Giving up cruelty. 

7. Concentration in self-study and meditation. 

8 Not to conceal any act of cruelty; frank confession 
before the Guru. 

9. Not to tell a lie. 

10. Practice of self-restraint, considering that it is better to 
restrain the ‘self’ than being suppressed by others; the 
self-restrained one in this life as well as the life hereafter. 

11. Avoid speaking such wordings as may be tantamount 
to any kind of blemish; there should not be any kind of 
conceit in his speech. 

12. Avoidance of any kind of sinful, purposeless and heart- 
rending wordings. à 

13. Avoidance of talks with a woman who is alone. É 

14. Accepting the Acharya's disciplinary action positively. 
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15. Time-management is to be meticulously carried out. 
:16. Whereas a bad pupil considers disciplinary action as 
a sort of scourge, a disciplined pupil considers it an 
opportunity to reform himself. 


EDUCATION: LEARNING 
Applied Education 
Education has essentially two aspects: 


1. Grahana, i.e., learning the scriptures and their meaning. 

2. Asevana, i.e., whatever is prescribed to be practised 
should be practised and whatever is prohibited should 
be given up. 


In other words, the former aspect is theoretical and the 
latter is practical. It may be noted here that the emphasis on 
the latter aspect was responsible for the high standard of 
morality and character in the students. We shall further discuss 
this point elaborately in the treatment of the latest development 
in the Jain education system. 


Step-by-Step Strategy for the Attainment of the Ultimate 
Goal, i.e., Nirvana 


Hearing (shravana) is the first and the foremost part of learning 
in the Jain education system. The step-by-step strategy is as 
follows: 


]. Hearing (shravana) 

2. Knowing (jnana) 

3. Expertise (vijnana) 

4. Renunciation of evil (pratyakhyana) 
5. Self-restraint (samyama) 

6. Inhibition of influx of sins (anashrava) 
7. Penances (tapa) 

8. Shedding off of bound karma (nirjara) 
9, Inhibition of mind, speech and body 

0. Nirvana. 


— 


Process of Hearing (The Lesson/Lecture) 


The Nandi Sutra mentions seven essential factors of a good 
listener (student) while attending the classroom: 


1. Observing complete silence 

2. Attending with the response ‘Hum’ (Yes, sir) 

3. Applause with agreement to what is said 

4. Ask any question/query in response (for clarification 
or removal of doubt) and 

5. Discussion (on what is taught) 

6. Revision/repetition 

7. Earn perfectness in redelivering the same (lecture). 


(In ancient ages, there was little use of writing; hence, 
everything was learnt orally and again expressed orally.) 


Of Learning Seven-Point Strategy (Grahana- Vidhi) 


1. Cramming—Learning by heart (rote). 

2. Establishing—Making it well established in the heart 
so that everything is clear. 

3. Recalling—Whenever required, anything in terms of 
number of letters, etc. 

4. Measuring—Measurement of everything in terms of 
number of letters, etc. 

5. Revising—Revise it frequently both ways—in order 
and reverse order. 

6. Familiarisation like one’s own name. 

7. Pronunciation in the right tone—Properly pronounce 
everything in the right tone, viz., udatta (with high 
pitch), and anudatta (with low pitch) and svarita (with 
vowel’s addition). 


Ten Points for Correct Pronunciation 


1. No syllable should be missed. 
2. No extra syllable should be added. 
3. No change in the order of syllables. 
4. Nojarring. 
5. There should be intermingling of wording in two 
different sentences. 
6. No intermingling of (similar) quotations from different 
scriptures (or treatises). 
7. Completion of matras; nothing should be left out as 
understood. 
8. Completion of ghosas (tones). 
9. Pronunciation should be clear, and not obscure like 
children or old people. 
10. Learning of pronunciation should be directly from the 
Guru himself, and not indirectly from anyone else. 


Aims and Objectives of Learning 
Four aims: 


1. For increasing knowledge 

2. For more concentration of mind 

3. For establishing oneself in dharma 

4. After having been established, for helping others to 
establish in dharma. 


Three objectives: 
1. Quest of the highest purpose (i.e. salvation) 


2. Obtaining the perfectness oneself 
3. Enabling others to attain perfectness. 


Three ends: 


1. Attainment of spiritual development 
2. Annihilation of bound karma 
3. Inhibition of bondage of new karma. 


Qualifications (For Becoming a Learner) 


He should have the following qualifications in his behaviour 
with respect to Guru: 


1. He should be extremely humble towards the Guru 

2. He should provide the Guru with the basic necessities, 
such as food, drinks, clothes, bowls, medicine, etc. 

3. He should be able to comprehend even the 
unexpressed feelings of the Guru, and act accordingly 

4. He should be favorable to the Guru 

5. He should talk with the Guru always with folded hands 

6. He should always please his Guru through fulfilling 
his duties 

7. He should render his services to the Guru 

8. He should obey the Guru 

9. He should dwell near the Guru in the Gurukula 

0. He should concentrate on studies 

1. He should behave and speak modestly. 


The Guru should teach only such qualified students, avoid 
the unqualified ones, for that would amount to doing harm to 
the Sangha. 


Disqualifications (For Studentship) 


(A) One who is not able to learn even a single syllable by 
heart. If such a student is accepted, there would be 
defamation to the Guru or the schools. The Guru would 
have spent time on such a blockhead, which would 
have been utilised in other valuable works. Such a 
teacher is subject to penance. 

(B) One who is arrogant, bad-tampered, deceitful, or remiss 
(such a student does not properly follow the course of 
discipline). 


Characteristics of a Studious Pupil 


There are eight qualities mentioned: 


1. Abstinence from jocularity. 

2, Control over one’s sense and mind. 

. Non-indulgence in heart-rending talks or revelation of 
secrets of others. 

. Aloofness from all sorts of unchastity. 

Possession of a spotless character. 

. Abstinence from relishing tasty food, etc. 

Abstinence from anger. 

. Observance of truthfulness. 
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Impediments in Learning 
There are five impediments in learning: 


1. Arrogance 
2. Anger 

3. Remissness 
4, Disease 

5. Idleness. 


Characteristics of a Modest Pupil 
There are 15 characteristics of a modest pupil: 


His behaviour is very humble. 
He is never restive or agitated. 
. He is ingenuous. 
He is free from unwanted curiosity (kutuhal). 
. He never nourishes hatred for anyone. 
He does not sustain anger. 
. He is always grateful to those who have friendliness 
towards him. 
8. He does not feel haughty on becoming knowledgeable. 
9. He never ridicules at or shows any kind of contempt 
for those who make lapses. 
10. He never feels anger towards his friends. 
11. He would praise even an unaffectionate friend in his 
absence. 
12. He always avoids quarrelling friends in his absence. 
13. His behaviour befits a noble person. 
14. He is modest. 
15. He has control over his mind and senses. 


Bpns.pr- 


Features of an Immodest Pupil 


The opposite of these traits characterises an immodest pupil. 
The immodest pupil is compared with an ox; he is also always 
a disturbing factor, like pests such as mosquitoes or leeches 
that suck the blood of their host; the immodest student always 
looks for the lapses of his Guru; just as a scorpion bites those 
who touch it, he also pierces the Guru with his thorns of harsh 
words; he is utterly disobedient to the Guru's directives. 


SERVICES (VAIYAVRITYA OR SEVA) 


The Jain system of education gives utmost importance to 
inculcate the spirit of rendering services (seva) in the pupils. 
Jainism considers that the services rendered to the Guru, co- 
pupils (sadhus), etc., are the powerful means of purging the 
inauspicious karma of the soul. The education system is 
responsible for the inculcation of such spirit. The whole idea 
is that in a monastic order, all monks/nuns live a sort of 
‘commune’. They have to depend upon only the fellow-monks 
who mutually offer their services. The old, sick, handicapped 
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and the like depend upon the services of their fellow-monks. 
Hence, it is evident that the system of mutual services should 
be made as strong as possible. The Jain Acharyas have always 
paid attention to this aspect and have tried to establish a very 
strong ‘red cross’ working in the monastic order. The 
householders also follow the example of the ascetics, and, 
therefore, the Jain society is always heedful to the activities 
of human services, such as running charitable hospitals, 
orphanages, schools, water huts, and the like. 


Vaiyavritya (Services)—A Spiritual Dharma 


Vaiyavritya is defined as ‘the assistance or support given to 
the self-restrained person for the smooth carrying out of his 
sadhana, through offering him permissible food, medicine, etc., 
and also by participating or helping in all his activities (which 
he is not able to do himself)’. 

There are ten kinds of serviceable ascetics, viz., acharya, 
upadhyaya, stavira (old ascetic), penancer, sick, novice, co- 
religionist, the order, sub-order and the community. 

Vaiyavritya is enumerated as the ninth one amongst the 
twelve kinds of penances (tapa) prescribed as the means of 
self-purification or spiritual dharma. It is considered to be one 
of the causes of collecting the karma responsible for making a 
person born as a would-be Tirthankara. Of course, the 
attainment of the state of Tirthankara would depend upon 
one’s own exertion for annihilation of the concerned karmas. 
But, without getting the requisites to attain that state, it would 
not be possible for one to make his efforts. 


Qualifications for a Servicer 


An aspirant, for rendering his service, has to attain the fitness 
or competence to render his services. The required qualities 
are: 


. Avoiding idleness. 
Avoiding gluttony. 
. Avoiding too much sleep. 
. He should not be himself a penancer. 
. He should be free from anger. 
. He should be free from arrogance. 
. He should be free from deceit. 
. He should be free from greed. 
. He should not be obsessed with unwanted curiosity. 
. He should not be engaged in deep scholarly works of 
canonical text or its interpretation. 
. He should be well-versed in the interpretation of 
canonical treatises. 
12. He should be well-versed in the code of conduct and 
discipline. 
13. He should be a staunch devotee of and dedicated to 
the Guru. 
14. He should be well-versed in medicinal therapies. 
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Gains of Services 


One who occupies himself in selfless services earns the quality 
of modesty. A modest pupil saves himself from rebirth in 
inauspicious worldly existence. He becomes helpful to others 
in attaining mental peace by alleviating their sickness through 
his services, such as washing their feet, anointing oil, massage 
and the like. The Tirthankaras have proclaimed: ‘One who 
renders service to the ailing ascetics, tantamounts to rendering 
service to myself.’ In this way, the pupils are inspired to 
develop the spirit of selfless service to fellow beings. 


EXPOSITION (ANUYOGA) 


The Jain system of education has given utmost important to 
the method of exposition of a subject under studies. The 
exposition is to be made thoroughly and exhaustively in such 
a way that no part of the subject remains untaught in any way. 
This was very much necessary especially in the case of 
studying the scriptures, which were of encyclopaedic in nature 
and required versatility on the part of the scholar undertaking 
the canonical studies. Here, a very brief account of anuyoga- 
paddati, i.e., the system or style of exposition, is given. The 
main source books on anuyoga include the Anuogadaraim in 
Shvetambaras’ original canonical literature and the various 
commentaries thereon. The Digambara works, such as Kashaya 
Pahuda, Dravyasamgraha, etc., give us the details of the 
anuyoga as the system of explanation in Jain education. 


The Four Gates (Anuyoga-Dvara) 


The definition of anuyoga is ‘the system of exposition or 
explanation of the meaning, implication, import or purport of 
the particular topic, statement, lesson, subject, etc., under 
studies’. Now, just as there are four gates for entering into a 
well-planned city, so also there are four gates (or gateways) 
for entering into the city of exposition. (If there is no gateway 
approach to a place, it cannot be a city at all; if there is only 
one gateway approach, it would be very difficult for the people 
to enter into or to depart from there, but if there are four such 
gateways in four directions, the exit and entry would become 
very easy.) The four gates are: 


. Introduction (Upakrama) 

. Linguistic or philological exposition (Nikshepa) 

. Multi-view pointed exposition (Anugama) 

. Stress on the original purport with respect to the 
relevant stand-point (Naya). 
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Introduction (Upakrama) 


The first gateway to the exposition of the concerned topic is 
‘introduction’ through which the listener (or the reader) may 
get preliminary introduction to the subject or the text under 


study. Upakrama may also be called as Upodghata or prelude. 
In order to inspire or help the student to get himself acquainted 
with the topic under study, it is first necessary that the title of 
the text, its main topic, its chapters, etc., should be introduced 
to the student; otherwise, he may not get interested in the 
study. In fact, the prelude or the introductory exposition 
elucidates the salient features of the text or the subject. Hence, 
it is very important in the process of learning and teaching. 
Without the Upodghata, the text appears like the dim moon 
covered by the clouds. 


Nikshepa 


The exposition through the Nikshepa is a very important 
feature of the Jain system of education. The definition of 
Nikshepa is: ‘The depositing of the power of expressing the 
specific meaning in words through the strength of qualifying 
adjuncts is nikshepa or transferred epithet’. Nikshepa is 
explained as follows: ‘In each word, there exists the power of 
expressing innumerable meanings. The storing or putting of 
the power of expressing the specific meaning to the exclusion 
of overlapping or intermingling through the strength of 
qualifying adjuncts is called Nikshepa.’ The result of this is 
the exclusion of unwanted meaning, and the exposition of the 
intended sense. 
The students may be of four kinds: 


1. Intelligent 

2. Lacking intelligence 

3. Possessed of doubts, or ambiguous 

4. Possessed of perverted comprehension. 


The use of Nikshepa would remove irreverence and 
establish purport, or remove ambiguity and perversion and, 
thus, pave the way of clarity and thorough comprehension 
for the students. Minimally, there are four kinds of Nikshepa 
used in teaching: 


1. Nomenclature (nama) 

2. Figure or illustration or model (sthapana) 
3. Potentiality-referring (dravya) 

4. Actuality-exploring (bhava). 


Anything which is to be explained must necessarily be 
expounded on the basis of these four fundamental Nikshepas. 
After that, if necessary, other Nikshepas may also be used. 


Anugama 


The topic under discussion has many aspects. In order to 
comprehend them, it should be explained from many view 
points, for example of existence, non-existence, substance, 
space occupied, space in contact, time, etc. After having 
exposed the topic through Nikshepas, it should be elaborately 
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dealt with through Anugama. This multi-view-pointed 
description would furnish the students with a threadbare 
analysis of the topic, so that the student could comprehend it 
exhaustively. 


Naya 


The Jain doctrines of Anekantavada, i.€., non-absolutism and 
Syadvad, i.e. relativism propound that all substances of the 
world are possessed of infinite number of attributes, out of 
which, at a time, one can comprehend one while the rest remain 
uncomprehended. The philosophical standpoint through 
which we know an attribute is called naya. Thus, through 
different nayas, one by one, we can know the other attributes, 
and, thus, the whole substance could be comprehended. In 
the process of teaching, after utilising the anugama, the teacher 
should reveal the different modes of the substance or the 
topic under study through the system of naya. 

There are seven nayas to describe a substance from 
different standpoints, which are mainly classified into two: 


1. Dravyarthika—Substantial 
2. Paryayarthika—Modal. 


The former is sub-classified into three: 


1. Naigama—Common person's view 
2. Samgraha —Generic view 
3. Wavahara— Practical view. 


There are four sub-types of the modal group: 


1. Rijusutra—Linear view 

2. Sabha—Literal view 

3. Samabhirudha—Etymological view 
4. Evambhuta—Actuality view. 


The philosophical standpoints allow for different estimates 
of reality using different frames of reference. The first 
standpoint, the common person's view, overlooks the 
distinction between the remote and immediate, noting one or 
the other as if it were the whole, depending upon the intention 
of the observer. y 

The second standpoint, the generic view, combines the 
part with the whole. A general term is used for a specific. The 
emphasis on general rather than specific has led to the 
absolutist systems of philosophy. 

The third standpoint, the practical view, concentrates on 
the function of a thing or being. Itis analytic in approach and 
often uses metaphors to explain the nature of things. 

The fourth standpoint, the linear view, considers as real 
only those modes which exist at the moment. The past and 
future modes of a thing are not real, have served or will serve 
their purpose and do not exist at the moment. 
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The fifth standpoint, the literal view, uses words at their 
exact face value to signify the real nature of things. Each word 
has a very particular meaning. In the literal view, even 
changing the gender, number, word-ending or tense of a word 
is thought to change its meanings and, therefore, to change 
the object to which it refers. So it is not appropriate to use 
words in different genders, number, etc., to refer to the same 
object or event. 

The three sub-types of the literal view are: (1) the view of 
the immediate present, (2) the etymological view, and (3) the 
actuality view. The view of the immediate present restricts the 
meaning of the word to the actual state of the thing to which 
it refers. The other two sub-types are classified as standpoints 
in their own right (see below). 

The sixth standpoint, in one of the traditions, is the 
etymological view. It discards the conventional use of a word 
in favour of the meaning derived from its root. The etymological 
view asserts that, because the roots of synonyms are different, 
they are not actually ‘synonyms’ in the sense of words that 
mean the same as each other. 

The seventh standpoint is the actuality view. It recognises 
only the action implied by the root meaning of a word. To be 
real, the object must satisfy the activity meant by the word. 

A philosophical standpoint is a proposition established 
by logic. The propositions are of two kinds: (1) Those related 
to substance, that is, to the essential features of a thing, and 
(2) those related to modes, that is, to the different phases of a 
thing’s existence. 

The commentator of the Tattvartha Sutra describes the 
philosophical standpoints as guides, ushers, agents, proofs, 
determiners, revealers, finders, and indicators, which represent 
the concept from different perspectives. They are insights 
into the different facets of reality. They are complementary 
rather than mutually exclusive, helping to place all varieties of 
knowledge in their proper perspective. 

The philosophical standpoints solve many philosophical 
disputes by clarifying the perspective of the disputants. The 
first four standpoints (common person’s, generic, 
practical and linear) analyse the logical implications of the 
conflicting doctrines, whereas the last three focus on the 
linguistic nuances. 

Speaking from the first standpoint, the common person’s 
view, we might describe an area of tropical forest as ‘timber” 
in which case we are seeing the remote—the use of the trees 
for building materials. On the other hand, standing two inches 
from a deadly snake we might describe the area as a ‘death 
trap'—in which case we are describing it in terms of the 
immediate. 

From the second standpoint, the generic view, we might 
describe the jungle as ‘lots of trees’ or ‘woods’, thus, 
generalising from one particular life form on that area 
of land. 

From the practical view, we might say, "This is a treasure 
trove,' referring metaphorically to the financial benefit from 


cutting and selling the trees. We might as easily say, "These 
are the lungs of the earth,’ referring to the function of the 
trees in releasing oxygen, or “This is the gene pool of the 
earth,’ referring to the millions of diverse species living there, 
which provide the basis for new life. 

From the fourth standpoint, the linear view, we would 
recognise the area in question as a breathing organ for the 
planet and as a rich collection of species but would not perceive 
the area as timber or as the money derived from this, as the 
latter would be potential modes, not present ones. 

In the fifth standpoint, the literal view, we would say that 
most of the life forms in this area of land were not in fact trees, 
and even those that were called ‘trees’, such as banana plants, 
were not trees as they did not have wooded trunks. We would 
also seek to describe the area of land by the most appropriate 
term: wood, forest, wilderness, jungle. This would lead to the 
etymological and actuality view. 

In the etymological view, we would say that this was not a 
‘jungle’ as the root of this is jangala, the Sanskrit for dry/ 
desert. If we called them ‘woods’ we would name the wood of 
the trees, but would not be including the large amount of 
herbaceous, fungal and animal life. ‘Forest’ from the Latin 
foris, meaning ‘outdoors’, would be so general as to also 
include gardens, plantations and so on. ‘Wilderness’ is from 
wild (d) eor (‘wild deer’) and so is inaccurate. ‘The wild’ 
meaning simply untamed nature, might perhaps be the most 
accurate. 

From the actuality view, we would reject jungle and 
wilderness but accept ‘woods’, ‘forest’ and ‘the wild’ as all 
describing some actual reality in that area which does 
support the activities of being wood, being outdoors and 
being wild. 

In this way, each gateway goes further into analytical 
approach and explains the given topic in detail. We may not 
go deeper into the sub-classes of each gateway, but it would 
be enough to understand that the teaching methodology 
employed by the Jain Gurus is a unique one and highly 
scientific. 


Exposition of Agamas 


In another classification of the Anuyoga, there are four 
divisions: 


1. Dravya-anuyoga—Metaphysical exposition 

2. Charana-karna-anuyoga—Ethical exposition 

3. Ganita-anuyoga—Mathematical exposition 

4. Dharmakatath anuyoga—Exposition through 
narrations. 


In ancient times, each of the canonical texts under study 
was required to be explained from all the above four 
expositions. But, in later times, when the students were found 
to lack in intellect, a simpler method was introduced by 


Acharya Arya Rakshit, the author of the Anuyogadvara Sutra, 
which is one of the 32 canonical texts. It was he who had 
divided the whole corps of canons into the above four 
divisions, and the students studied a particular text only from 
a particular basis. Under this classification the canonical texts 
were divided as in Table 1. 


Table 1 
$; Metaphysical Drstivada Reality 
2. Ethical Kalika Sutras Conduct 
ai Mathematical Tests, such as Mathematics, 
Suryaprajnapti, etc. | space, and time 
4. Narrative Texts, such as Biographies, 


Uttaradhyayana parables, etc. 


This classification belongs to the period Ap 57—70. This 
change had a negative impact on the system of education, 
which had formerly a sound base of naya but then became 
devoid of it. 

The above description is based on the Shvetambara 
version. The Digambara version, however, is slightly different. 
According to it, the four divisions were as given in Table 2. 
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subject would be presented exhaustively through the seven 
A (saptabhangi). The seven predicaments are 
as follow: 


1. Syad asti eva [e.g. ghatah}—The pot certainly exits 
from a particular point of view, viz., with respect to 
own dravya (substance), kshetra (space), kala (time), 
and bhava (mode). 

2. Syad nasti eva (e.g. ghatah|—The pot certainly exists 
with respect to alien dravya, etc. 

3. Syad asti cha eva ghatah—The pot certainly exists 
with respect to its own substance, etc., while it certainly 
does not exist with respect to alien substance, etc, 

4. Syad avaktvya eva ghatah—The pot is definitely 
inexpressible when the view-points of own substance, 
etc., and alien substance, etc., are simultaneously 
taken. 

. Syad nasti avaktvya cha ghatah—The pot certainly 
does not exist with respect to its own substance, etc., 
but at the same time it is inexpressible with respect to 
the view-point of own substance, etc., and alien 
substance, etc., taken simultaneously. 

6. Syad nasti avaktvya cha eva ghatah—The pot 


tA 


Table 2 


Exposition Base 
l. First base [Narrative] Puranas (mythological tests) Biographies of great men 
(Prathma Anuyoga) such as Mahapurana, an 
2. Cosmological and mathematical Triloka-prajnapti, Divisions of ‘cosmos, supra - 
(Karana Anuyoga) Triloka-sara, etc. cosmos, mathematics, space, and time 
3. Ethical Mulacara Conduct 
(Charana Anuyoga) 
4. Metaphysical Pravachanasara, Reality 
(Dravya Anuyoga) Gommatasara, etc. 


Thus, whereas in the older system all the texts were first 
studied on the basis of all the four anuyogas (expositions) 
and also the naya system was employed to explain them, 
in the changed system each text was studied only on a 
particular base of exposition, and that too not utilising the 
naya system. x 

The commentaries on the canonical texts prescribe 
the following procedure pertaining to exposition—first of 
all the students should be taught the sheer meaning of 
each text; in the second reading, the text should be 
explained to them together with the niryukti (the oldest 
commentary), and in the third or the final reading, all other 
remaining topics should be explained. (This is given in the 
Nandi Sutra, 127/5.) 


SYADVAD OR SAPTABHANGI 


The Jain logic asserts that the doctrine of relativity (syadvad) 
should be applied to the subject under study so that the 


certainly does not exist with respect to alien 
substance, etc., and alien substance, etc., taken 
simultaneously. 

7. Syad asti cha, nasti cha, avaktvya cha eva ghatah— 
The pot certainly exists with respect to its own 
substance, etc., as well as it certainly does not exist 
with respect to alien substance, etc., but at the same 
time it is inexpressible when both the view-points of 
own substance, etc., and alien substance, etc., are taken 
simultaneously. 


When we analytically consider the above dialectics of Jain 
logic, it would become clear that its application in the education 
system would ensure a threadbare description of any topic, 
so that all the pros and cons or all the permutations and 
combinations pertaining to the topic should be fully 
It is interesting to note here that the modern 


ded. : 
dint and saptabhangi as 


statisticians have considered syadvad 
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‘the philosophical foundations of modern statistics’ 
(Mahalanobis, 1963). 

The importance of Jain system of education would be 
unabashedly evaluated only if these peculiarities therein are 
considered in the modern perspective. When we shall deal 
with the recent development in the Jain system of education, 
specially applied to value-based education, we would probably 
get a clear illustration of how syadvad, saptabhangi, nayavada, 
anekantvada, etc., could play the role of making education 
more purposeful and beneficent for people at large, irrespective 
of the limitations of space and time. For further detail, one may 
refer to Acharya Mahaprajna, 1987. 


SCIENCE OF LIVING: AN INNOVATION IN THE 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


The Jain system of education, as it is studied traditionally, 
both on the basis of Jain works and traditions (in vogue), it 
becomes clear that the main objective is tending towards 
‘integrated development of personality through attitudinal 
changes and behavioural modifications’, at all levels. The 
fundamental principle of the Jain metaphysics is the acceptance 
of possible transformation of the ‘consciousness’, 
which would ultimately culminate in making it free from 
the defilements of passions (or, say, negative attitudes, 
behaviour and action) and consequently uncover the veil of 
karma obscuring the inherent qualities of perfect 
knowledge and intuition possessed by the soul. This would 
ultimately result in making a soul Vitaraga (free from 
passions [or Kashayas]) and Kevaljnani (possessed of 
omniscience). 

Although the above-mentioned goal is the highest one, 
the intermediate stages of development have their importance 
when evaluated from the viewpoint of worldly attainments, 
especially in the field of social and national building of ‘better 
human beings'. In other words, in order to fulfil the prime 
objective of education, in general, the whole stress needs to 
be given on the development of better individuals with high 
character, high moral and ethical conduct, and high emotional 
intelligence (EQ). It does not mean that intellectual 
development (IQ) or skill development or professional career 
development might be neglected, but the latter sans the former 
(i.e. IQ minus EQ) would defeat the very purpose of education. 
It would ultimately lead to the development of such a society, 
which would create only intellectual giants without any moral, 
ethical or spiritual values. Such intellectual giants would also 
turn society into an inhuman herd where selfishness, 
greediness, sensuality, violence and such other evils would 
have control over the attitude and behaviour of human 
beings; science and technology would then aggravate the 
situation through augmentation of human desires and 
cravings, accumulation of wealth in a few hands depriving the 
majority of even the basic necessities, increasing the 


consumption of material goods of luxury, drugs, weapons and 
so on. 

The Jain system of education has undergone continuous 
evolution due to reformations made by the great Acharyas, 
right from the time of Acharaya Bhadrabahu (circa 300 Bc) up 
to the great living saint Acharya Shri Mahaprajna (born 1920). 
The reformations include the modification in teaching 
methodology, the stress on the contents of curriculum, etc. 
Acharya Mahaprajna has introduced the most recent 
development, by introducing an altogether new subject of 
studies called ‘Science of Living’ (Jeevan Vigyan). Now, it 
has become so popular that it has been adopted in many states 
of India, including Delhi, Haryana, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, etc. 
Here we give in brief the complete concept of Science of Living, 
its applicability in the present system of education, and how it 
aims at fulfilling the purpose of education by achieving the 
development of ‘integrated personality’ through attitudinal 
changes and behavioural modifications. 


What is Science of Living? 


It must be borne in mind that the Jain philosophy is basically 
dualistic and realistic in the metaphysical field, and as such, it 
believes in real existence of both soul and matter (pudgala). 
The soul is a real non-physical substance, possessed of the 
characteristics of sentience or consciousness and devoid of 
the qualities of colour, smell, taste and touch, while the matter 
is a real physical substance devoid of the quality of sentience 
but possessed of both soul and matter body. In order to 
develop human personality and potentialities (which are 
inherent in the human being itself), practice of some easy-to- 
learn techniques of meditation, yoga, etc., is prescribed. 
This results in some fundamental changes in human 
consciousness as well as body, ultimately allowing the person 
to develop himself. There are mainly seven layers of 
personality, namely: 


. Body (sharira) 

Breath (shwasa) 

. Bio-electrical energy (prana) 

. Mind (mana) 

. Psyche (chitta) or Emotions (prana) 
Psychic [colour] energy (leshya) 


DARNE 


. Psycho-physical energy (karma). 
The exercises in ‘Science of Living’ education are as follows: 


1. Concentration on perception (preksha dhyan) 
2. Relaxation with self-awareness (kayosarga) 


3. Colour visualisation (Leshya dhyan) 


4. Contemplation (or therapeutic thinking) through auto- 
suggestion (Anupreksha) 


5. Repetition 
6. Yogic postures (Yoga-asanas) 
7. Breathing exercises (Pranayama), etc. 


Modus Operandi 


When these exercises are practised regularly, they have their 
effect on the following basic systems and phenomena of life: 
. Nervous system including brain and spinal cord 

. Endocrine system (including behaviour) 

. Respiratory system 

. Circulatory system 

. Digestive system 

. Immune system 

. Limbic system (or Emotional system) (Bhavatantra) 

. Bio-electrical mechanism (Prana-tantra) 

. Aura (Abhamandal) 


. Karma-tantra. 
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The emphasis of Science of Living is on bringing about 
changes in the neuro-endocrine mechanism which is 
fundamentally responsible for the arousal of all passions, 
emotions, urges, instincts and primal drives. When the student 
practises the above-mentioned inputs, there is effect on the 
systems and phenomena, and consequently, there is change 
in his attitudes and behaviour. It is to be noted that mere 
intellectual knowledge sans the control over emotions, etc., 
cannot help one in becoming free from the negative attitudes 
and behaviours. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the classification of positive and 
negative attitudes and actions. 


Table3 
Positive 
Confidence Enthusiastic Success 
Anticipation Optimistic Achievement 
Expectation Cheerful Health 
Belief Relaxed Inner peace 
Humility Courteous Love 
Patience Considerate Recognition 
Understanding Friendly Friendship 
Courageous Adventure 
Decisive Growth 
Sincere Energy 
Warm Security 
Happiness 
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Table 4 


Fear 
Hate 
Envy 
Suspicion 
Greed 
Conceit 
Self-pity 
Inferiority 
Cynicism 
Indecision 


Concentration on Perception 


The practice of concentration on perception, rather than on 
thinking, enables one to become free from fluctuations of mind 
and go deeper in experiencing or realising the subtle levels of 
consciousness, such as ‘subconscious’ and ‘unconscious’. 
1. Perception of Breathing: Preksha-dhyan includes the 
following exercises: 


(a) Complete scientific breathing through the proper 
functioning of diaphragm; long, deep and rhythmic 
breathing with total awareness; use of full vital 
capacity. 

(b) Breathing through alternate nostrils (together with 
holding of breath). 


2. Perception of Body: Concentration on each part of the 
body for perceiving the subtle vibrations and sensations 
taking place even on the cellular level. 

3. Internal Trip (through the spinal cord and brain) 
(Antaryatra): Perception of the sushumna (spinal cord) and 
the cerebral cortex. 

4. Perception of Psychic Centres: The specific centres in the 
body where consciousness is more active and which are 
interconnected with the endocrine glands and neryous 
plexuses. 

5, Perception of Psychic Colours: Visualisation of selected 
colours while concentrating the mind on different psychic 
centres. Such practices are found to be unbelievably effective 
to produce internal changes in the subtle levels of 


consciousness. 


Value Education through Anupreksha and Bhavana 


Contemplation and auto-suggestion: Value-oriented 
techniques are the backbone of Science of Living. The 
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and spiritual values to be inculcated in the learner through the 
practice of anupreksha or bhavana are: 


1. Sense of duty 

2. Self-dependence 

3. Truthfulness 

4. Reconciliation 
5. Freedom from fanaticism 
6. Human equality 
7. Coexistence 

8. Patriotism (Loyalty) 

9. Mental equilibrium 

10. Patience 

11. Honesty 

12. Compassion 

13. Freedom from lust 

14. Forbearance 

15. Modesty 

16. Freedom from conceit 
17. Freedom from fear 

18. Self-discipline 

19. Friendliness 

20. Freedom from avidity 
21. Will-power 

22. Detachment to the body. 


These values cannot be inculcated merely by books or 
preaching. The exercises of auto-suggestion (bhavana) 
coupled with concentration on psychic centres and breath 
control bring about required internal (chemical and electrical) 
changes with the ultimate result of transformation 
in personality. 

The teacher can devise similar value-imbibing exercises of 
bhavana or anupreksha to befit a particular learner to bring 
into his ultimate transformation. 


EXPOSITION 


Education has been the chief determinant of all developments. 
The basic meaning of education is practice. Nowadays we 
have forgotten this meaning. Today, by education, we mean 
studying. 

Today, the educational institutions are facing many 
problems, which are far too many in the case of colleges and 
universities than in primary schools. Educational institutions, 
the family, the society and the country all expect that the 
students should be disciplined and they should have good 
character. We want education to develop character, discipline, 
restraint and tolerance. Somehow this is not happening. What 
we are witnessing is the occurrence of vandalism, violent 


agitations and arrogance. The reason is obvious. Modern 
education has nothing to offer for the students’ mental and 
emotional development. Our schools are full of teachers of 
physical exercises and yogic postures as well as of those who 
dole out enormous quantities of materials for intellectual 
development but they have hardly anyone who can take care 
of the students’ mental and emotional development. The 
government is not in the least worried about it, nor does 
the present system of education offer any method for solving 
the problem. We want to reap the fruits without sowing the 
seeds and blame the system of education for everything. 

The Science of Living visualises a balanced system of 
education. In fact, Science of Living and balanced system of 
education are being used synonymously. And by the word 
‘balanced’ is meant equal importance given to physical and 
intellectual development on the one hand and mental and 
emotional development on the other. It alone can make 
education balanced. 

What are the facts involved in a balanced education? The 
first fact is a balanced vital force (pranadhara). The 
development and balance of the vital force is essential for 
mental and emotional development. In modern physiological 
terms they are called Parasympathetic Nervous System and 
Sympathetic Nervous System, respectively. Unless these two 
flows of the vital energy (prana) are balanced, we cannot 
realise the ideal of the type of student we cherish. If the right 
course of the vital breath is hyperactive, the tendency to 
indulge in insolent and irresponsible behaviour as well as in 
violence and vandalism is roused. If, on the other hand, the 
left course of the vital breath is hyperactive, the individual 
suffers from inferiority, fear and weakness. A balance between 
the two courses is vital for a balanced development of 
personality. 

Modern medical science has established the truth that it is 
the left lobe of the human brain that is connected with all 
learning activities. Logic, mathematics and languages are all 
related to the left lobe. Though scientists have not yet known 
everything about the human brain, it has been proved that 
whereas the left lobe is responsible for the development of 
the intellect and of knowledge, it is the right lobe that 
determines spirituality, inner consciousness and all mental 
attitudes, 

The modern malady lies in a disproportionate growth of 
the left lobe at the cost of its right counterpart. Over- 
development of one and retardation of another have created a 
serious imbalance. 

The second fact involved in the Science of Living is the 
establishment of a biological imbalance. The third is creating 
faith in one’s own competence. Man is unaware of his 
potentialities. From the point of view of philosophy, infinite 
knowledge, power and joy inherent in man. Modern science 
reiterates the same hoary truth. Science has proved that of his 
infinite potentialities man hardly uses five to seven per cent 
of that. He who begins to use ten per cent of them becomes 


great. Through the Science of Living students have got to be 
made aware of their limitless competence and they have to be 
further made to believe that it lies in their power to activate it. 

The fourth fact involved in the Science of Living is 
refinement, which has three forms: refinement of outlook, 
behaviour and feelings. Nations have risen and fallen 
according to whether these three refinements have been 
present or absent. Right outlook, right behaviour and right 
feeling are basic to all progress. 

Here it will not be out of place to ask: What causes our 
outlook, behaviour and feelings to be vitiated? For this, it is 
necessary to know who or what their controller is. Scientific 
investigations have revealed that they are controlled by the 
hypothalamus and the endocrine glands, specifically the pineal 
and the pituitary glands and the adrenal gland as affected by 
these two. We have to concentrate on the hypothalamus first, 
which will refine the secretions of the endocrine glands and 
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this in turn will refine our outlook, behaviour and feelings. 
While circumstances can be regarded as the instrumental 
cause, the secretions can be regarded as the material cause. 
The latter is more important than the former. 

We have presented four aspects of the Science of Living: 


1. The balance of the vital force 

2. Establishment of the biological balance 

3. Rousing faith in the individual's potentialities 
4. Refinement. 


All this will yield results of four kinds: 


1. Bodily development 
2. Intellectual development 
3. Mental development 
4. Emotional development. 
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JAMMU & KASHMIR, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


A.G. Madhosh 


Jammu & Kashmir (J&K) has a rich cultural heritage. Ancient 
Kashmir was a prestigious centre of Sanskrit learning. The 
Kashmiri scholars have made unique contribution to the 
development of philosophy and culture of life. Kashmiri 
Shaivism has remained a distinct branch of the universal 
religious philosophy. The advent of Muslims in Kashmir 
further promoted the learning of Sanskrit and initiated the 
teaching and learning of Persian. 

Located between 32°17' N and 37°6' N latitude and 37°26' E 
and 80°30! E longitude, the Jammu and Kashmir state extends 
over 640 km from north to south and 480 km from east to west. 
The Jammu and Kashmir provinces are spread over an area of 
41,210 km and the Ladakh adds 3,77,538 miles to this area. The 
state is made up of three major and distinct geographic regions: 
(1) Jammu, (2) Kashmir and (3) Ladakh. The state has a climate 
characterising each geographical region separately. Whereas 
Jammu has a striking resemblance with the plains of Punjab, 
Kashmir has a unique temperate climate and Ladakh faces 
extreme climatic conditions. 

Kashmir has remained a land of Sufis, rishis, saints and, 
above all, cultured people. The culture of the state is a product 
of a great and continuous interaction between Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs. The state has housed the visitors from 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhistan, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq (Hussain, 1985). 

Besides, the Aryans being the dominant racial group, the 
Tibetan, Mongol, Gujar and Dardic races are also found in 
Kashmir. 

Like the other states of India, agriculture remains the 
mainstay of Jammu and Kashmir economy. About 35 per cent 
of the state domestic product is the result of agriculture and it 
accounts for 60 per cent of the working population’s 
employment. Industrially the state is very weak. The 
manufacturing sector is responsible for only 5 per cent of the 

net state domestic product. However, tourist trade plays a 
vital role in the state economy. In the year 1991-92, the per 
capita income of the state at a constant price was Rs 1,687 
compared to the national level per capita income of Rs 2,142 in 
the year 1995-97. About 15 per cent of the total population in 
Kashmir lives below the poverty line. 

The state had a population of 3.254 million in 1951 which 
rose to 7.719 million in 1991 and over 8.819 million in 2000. The 
literacy rate in 1997 was 59 per cent. Kashmir fairly compares 
with most other literate states of the country. 


GOALS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Jammu and Kashmir state enjoys a special status in the 
country. It has its own constitution and regulates its ways for 
socio-economic development. It has the distinction of 
introducing free and compulsory education much before other 
states in India. It also shares various schemes of educational 
reconstruction available in other parts of the county. It is worth 
mentioning that the state government took keen interest to 
give practical shape to the recommendations of the Wardha 
Education Committee. 

The educational reconstruction in the state took a speedy 
turn after Independence. A number of commissions and 
committees were set up and a serious thought was given to 
the recommendations made from time to time. A major step 
taken in the early seventies was the constitution of Bhagwan 
Sahay Committee to look into the recommendations made by 
the Education Commission (1964—66) and suggest a workable 
plan of action for the state education system. In the late 
eighties, the National Policy on Education (NPE, 1986) was 
reviewed by the state government and a plan of action 
formulated. All these measures have had tremendous influence 
upon the education system. As a result of planned endeavour, 
a meaningful formal system of education was introduced. Right 
from the First to the Ninth Five-Year Plan a series of steps 
were taken up to promote education at all levels. The scope of 
the system was widened to include non-formal/distance 
education modes for promoting lifelong and continuing 
education in the state. Adult literacy programmes were also 
introduced on priority basis. 


STRUCTURE AND SIZE OF EDUCATION 

Formal Education 

The formal system of education includes a variety of formally 
structured programmes. It consists of elementary, secondary, 
higher secondary, university, professional, technical and 
vocational education. 


Elementary Education 


There has been a rising trend not only in the enrolments in the 
elementary schools in J&K, but the number of such schools 


has also increased. In the year 1951, there were 1,054 primary 
schools in the state and the number rose to 10,515 in the year 
1999, Similarly, the number of middle schools went up from 
139 in 1951 to 3,507 in 1999. From the very beginning a 
provision for separate schools for girls was made. In 1951, 
there werel 14 primary schools for girls which rose to 2,980 in 
1999, There were 37 middle schools for girls in 1951 and this 
number rose to 688 in 1999, 

Enrolment too has shown a rising trend since 1951. In 1950- 
51, 64,000 students were enrolled for the classes I-V and in 
1999 the number was 10,05,881 lakh. Similarly, for middle 
school the number grew from 20,000 in 1951 to 4,31,507 
lakh in 1999. For the primary classes, girls’ enrolment is 
nearly 50 per cent and for the middle school it is more than 
30 per cent. 

A welcome feature is that the growth rate of enrolment at 
both the primary and middle stages has been higher in the 
case of girls during 1985-86 and 1996-99. In 1996, the percentage 
of girls’ enrolment at primary and middle stages was 64 and 
96, respectively. This trend is also reflected in the gender parity 
in enrolment. The number of girls per 100 boys at primary 
stage rose from 617 in 1986 to 780 in 1999. At the middle stage, 
it rose from 500 girls per 1,000 boys in 1986 to 618 in 1999, 


Secondary Education 


The first high school came into existence in the year 1882. But 
a phenomenal expansion took place after Independence in 
1947. As per records, there were 55 secondary schools in 1951 

and their number grew to 1,194 in 1999. Also, the number of 
higher secondary schools increased from 43 in 1981 to 272 in 
1999. Similar changes were found in the pattern of enrolments 
of these institutions. Presently, there are 2.037 lakh students 
enrolled in high schools and 1.01 lakh in higher secondary 
schools. The enrolment for classes I to XII in 1999 was 17.42 
lakh, out of which the numbers of girls were 7.43 lakh against 
9.9 lakh boys. Presently, the GER (gross enrolment ratio) for 
the classes I-V is shown as 82 per cent, that is, 18 per cent 

away from the total universalisation of elementary education 

in the state. This enrolment ratio compares fairly well with 

the all-India statistics. The state has an enrolment ratio of 67.6 

for classes I-V and for India it is 90.5 and for the classes 

VI-VIII the state figures come to 55.5 and the national figure 

is recorded at 62.3. 

The secondary system in the state is based on the 1042 
pattern. classes XI and XII have been delinked from all 
the colleges and instituted in full-fledged higher secondary 
schools. As a result of the recommendations of the 
Sahay Committee Report (1973-74), the Education 
Conference (1976) recommended NCERT courses to be 
adopted by the School Board of Secondary education for the 
secondary and higher secondary classes. Presently, the Board 
has introduced the NCERT curricular system right from the 


primary classes. 
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Higher Education 


College education was given great importance after 
Independence. There were nine Colleges of general education 
in the state. The number rose to 22 colleges in the late seventies 
and presently it is more than 50. The total enrolment has risen 
from 15,828 in 1980-81 to nearly 50,000 in 1999. 

The University of Jammu and Kashmir came into existence 
in March 1948. In the year 1964, as a result of the 
recommendations of Gangoli Committee, the University was 
bifurcated into two divisions, but in 1967, following the 
Gajendra Gadkar Report recommendations, the two divisions 
were converted into two full-fledged universities. Presently 
the two universities are offering fairly a large number of courses 
in science, social science, humanities, arts, law, education and 
commerce. University of Kashmir has as many as 20 affiliated 
colleges and the University of Jammu has 27 affiliated colleges. 
Besides, the state has two agriculture universities named Sher- 
e-Kashmir University of Agricultural Sciences and 
Technology. 

There is adequate arrangement of professional education 
in the state. Presently there is one Regional Engineering 
College at Srinagar and a number of private engineering 
colleges affiliated to the universities of J&K. Medical education 
is mainly imparted by two medical colleges, one each at 
Jammu and Srinagar. Besides, there are two private medical 
colleges also. 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


The state government has very strongly advocated non-formal 
or part-time educational strategy. This largely care of school 
dropout and those who do not attend any formal institution 
of education. From 1994, a regular non-formal system was 
developed and there are more than 500 non-formal educational 
(NFE) centres spread over the 14 districts of the state. More 
than 15,000 girls and boys are enrolled with different NFE 
centres. | 
In the early 19705, the universities of Jammu and Kashmir 
started various courses through correspondence mode and 
also established Departments of Adult and Continuing 
Education. The major course run by the correspondence/ 
distance education department is the BEd programme. The 
annual enrolment to the programme is 600 students for the 
University of Kashmir and more than 1,000 for the University 
of Jammu. Besides the BEd Programme, the distance education 
department offers many mi courses at the undergraduate 
as post-graduate levels. 
T an sg Ale gc Adult Education Programme 
right from late forties. In the year 1951, there were about 120 
Adult Education Centres (AEC) running in both the provinces 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The scheme was then called the Social 
Education Programme. But the system did not grow till the 
state adopted the National Adult Education Programme 
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(NAEP) in 1978. By 1983, 2.37 lakh adults had already been 
made literate. Under the new scheme, there were 14 district 
projects functioning in the state and the strategy adopted 
was called Rural Functional Literacy Programme. By the end 
of 1984, there were 3,650 AEC in the state, and now there are 
more than 6,000 centres. With a 59 per cent literacy rate (NSSO, 
1997), about 4 million people are illiterate in the state. The 
adult education scheme is intended to cover 16 lakh people in 
the age group of 15-35 years. 

In line with the Ministry of Human Resource Development's 
(MHRD) decision, the state also got four Total Literacy 
Campaign (TLC) projects sanctioned for the districts of Jammu, 
Kathua, Udhampur and Rajouri. However, due to cross-border 
terrorism, TLC is still to be initiated in the state. 

The J&K State Resource Centre (SRC) is responsible for 
the development of curriculam to be adopted in the ACEs. 
The SRC imparts training to the adult education functionaries 
in the state. The overall picture of the adult education system 
in the state is grim. Of late, the Government of India has 
suggested to implement the revised functional literacy 
programme in the state. It is expected that in the coming years 
adult education would receive proper attention. 

In the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir, the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University (IGNOU) has floated a number of 
non-formal programmes and a 2-year BEd programme through 
the distance mode. In the coming years, it is believed that the 
non-formal education would make itself a characterising feature 
of J&K education. 


ADMINISTRATION STRUCTURE 


J&K state has a separate Ministry of Education. A full-fledged 
department at the secretariat level is closely connected with 
the development and promotion of education in the state, 
There are separate departments to look after various types of 
education, like general education, professional and technical 
education, school and higher education. For the development 
of school education there is a separate directorate of education 
working at zonal and district levels. The School Board of 
Secondary Education is exclusively responsible for the 
promotion of secondary and higher secondary education 
in the state. The construction and development of 
curriculum, conducting of examinations and organisation of 
need-based training programmes fall within the work schedules 
of the Board. 

There is an institution called SIE—the state counterpart of 
NCERT—with two branches, one each at Jammu and Srinagar. 
The Institute is regularly conducting in-service training 
programmes for primary school teachers and also organising 
courses for various subjects. The SIEs are also charged with 
the duty of training adult education functionaries. 

Besides the SIE, there are District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETS) available in all 14 districts. These insti- 
tutions are doing the same job as the SIE at the State level. 


College education is mostly a state responsibility. The 
college affairs are looked after by the College Development 
Directorate but the academic matters are supervised by the 
universities which are directly supervised by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC). 


FINANCE 


Financing of education in the state is mostly done by the 
State government. The central government and the UGC are 
also fairly involved in financing the state education. In the 
year 1981, the expenditure on elementary education was about 
Rs 14.32 crore forming 36.59 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Secondary education, university and higher education got 
Rs 16.92 (43.35) and Rs 5.24 crore (13.43), respectively. The 
total educational expenditure as recorded in 1981 was Rs 39.03 
crore. The expenditure doubled in 1999 and expenditure per 
capita increased as a result of expansion of education. 


PERSONNEL 


The selection of teachers at different stages of education is 
made by the Recruitment Board for School Education, the 
Public Service Commission for college, technical and 
professional education and a duly constituted selection 
committee for university education. 

Teachers for various school levels are normally recruited 
from among the trained personnel. The BEd and Master’s 
degrees in a school subject are major requirements for school 
education personnel, whereas specialisation and research 
degrees are needed for college and university teachers. 
Presently, National Eligibility Tests (NET or SLET) have 
become essential eligibility for college or university service. 
The career promotion in universities has been tied with 
completion of the orientation and refresher courses offered 
by Academic Staff Colleges of the country. The state has also 
one Academic Staff College housed in the University of 
Kashmir campus. The college conducts courses for college as 
well as university teachers. 

As mentioned earlier, there were 28,940 primary school 
teachers in 1999, at the middle stage their number was 28,176 
and at high and higher secondary school stages the number 
came to 22,261 and 8,368, respectively. If we look at the 1981 
figures for primary schools, we had 10,659 teachers; for middle, 
13,228 and for high and higher secondary schools it was 14,868. 
The number almost doubled in 1999, For the universities we 
have about 450 teachers, including professors, readers 
and lecturers. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


For the higher education level (colleges and universities) the 
State follows the UGC guidelines. The Jammu and Kashmir 
universities have their own Boards of Studies to develop, 


modify and change the curricular Practices for the 
undergraduate and postgraduate studies. The recommenda- 
tions made by such Boards are approved by the Academic 
Council and then put in operation. The secondary-level 
curriculum is developed by the Board of Secondary Education. 
The Board generally follows the NCERT guidelines. It, 


however, introduces local, specific and need-based courses 


also. The school education draws its instructional material 
largely from the NCERT-prescribed curriculum. 


EXAMINATION 


The system of examinations in the state is more or less the 
same as in other parts of the country. The students are admitted 
to various grades or classes on the basis of their overall 
performance in the annual exams. The Board of Secondary 
Education conducts the matriculation and Grade XII 
examinations. The SIE has been given the responsibility to 
conduct the middle standard exam for the entire state. The 
universities of Jammu and Kashmir have the responsibility of 
conducting examinations of the undergraduate and post- 
graduate students. The universities also conduct the 
examinations of the professional colleges affiliated to them. 
The University of Jammu follows a semester programme for 
its post-graduate courses and the University of Kashmir has 
temporarily shifted to the annual pattern. Whereas the Board 
of Secondary Education follows the comprehensive and 
continuous system of evaluation in the higher secondary 
courses, the universities have their own external evaluation 


system with a marginal scope for internal evaluation. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Educational research in the state is mostly conducted by the 
universities of Jammu and Kashmir. Most of the research works 


are connected with PhD and MPhil degrees. The researches 
are generally in the socially relevant areas. Both universities 
also have individual and institutional research projects relating 
to the national priority areas. The teachers take projects from 
ICSSR, CSIR, NCERT, MHRD, and other agencies. Besides 
universities, the SIE and Institute of Management and Public 
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It is very strongly felt that the educational system in the state 
needs reorganisation. In order to achieve expected results, 
some serious thought must be given to the various issues 
connected with the system. To promote and attain UEE in the 
state it is required that a meaningful non-formal system be 
established. The adult literacy programme must be given top 
Priority. There is need for creating State Literacy Mission 
Authority so as to develop a strong system for monitoring 
and evaluation of non-formal education. Similarly, for 
secondary education a strong accountability system needs 
to be evolved. In the coming years the state shall have to face 
a challenge of swelling enrolments at the higher education 
stage. To meet this challenge the state must develop a 
reasonable resource support for education. It is also needed 
that the distance mode of teaching-learning be encouraged 
and some selected colleges be granted autonomy so as to 
decrease the pressure on the universities. 

Examinations remain a big problem and in the coming years 
we must develop ways to modify or change the system. More 
efforts would be needed to make the internal system of 
evaluation more reliable and valid. Comprehensive tests for 
assessment need to be developed. Presently our examinations 
measure only knowledge or information component of 
students' achievements. What is needed is to have valid tests 
for broad-based evaluation of cognitive abilities and also for 
non-scholastic or affective and psychomotor dimensions of 
the students. There is an urgent need for developing a very 
strong monitoring system by the state government. There is 
no dearth of infrastructure for this purpose. Only that the 
structure is to be very firmly mobilised for providing an 
effective monitored accountability system. 

And in the end, efforts must be made to ensure genuine 
participation of the private sector in education. However, 
measures of quality control at all levels of education need to 
be worked out with the combined efforts of both private and 
public sectors in education. 
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JNANA 


V.N. Jha 


The Indian Intellectual Systems of Logic (Nyaya) have 
conceived world as external and internal. The world of 
experience is that which we cognise and refer to by language. 
It is called Padartha or ‘an entity’ according to this system. 
It is an entity; therefore, it is real and not fictitious. It is 
internal as well as external. When we say ‘I know”, ‘I desire’, 
‘I am happy’, ‘I am unhappy’ we are reporting of entities 
which are within us and which are not fictitious. We are 
reporting that we have ‘Knowledge’, ‘desire’, ‘happiness’, 
and ‘unhappiness’. Where do these exist? Certainly, inside 
us. These and the like constitute our internal world. The rest 
is external. 

On the basis of another parameter the Indian Logicians 
have divided the world of our experience as ‘positive’ (bhava) 
and ‘negative’ (abhava). The book, say, on the left corner of 
the table is a positive entity and the absence of that book, 
say, on the other parts of the table is also an entity but a 
negative entity. Thus, the whole world is put in two sets, a 
set of positive entities and a set of negative entities. The set 
of positive entities is further divided into six sub-sets: 


. Substance (dravya) 

. quality (guna) 

. action (karman) 

. universal (samanya) 

. particular (visesa) and 
. inherence (samavaya). 
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Similarly, the set of negative entities is sub-divided into 
four sub-sets: 


. pre-absence (prag-bhava) 

. destruction (dhvamsa) 

. absolute absence (atyantabhava) and 
. mutual absence (anyonyabhava). 


AUN- 


Thus, our world of experience consists of these ten sets of 
entities. 


The sub-set of dravya includes: 


1. Earth (prthivi) 
2. Water (ap) 
3. Heat (tejas) 
4. Air (marut) 


. Ether (akasa) 

. Time (kala) 

. Space (dis) 

. Soul (atman) and 
. Mind (manas). 
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The sub-set of gunas includes 


. Colour (rūpa) 

. Taste (rasa) 

. Smell (gardha) 

. Touch (sparsa) 

Number (sarikhyà) 

. Size (parimana) 

. Separateness (prthaktva) 
. Contact (samyoga) 

. Separation (vibhaga) 
10. Remoteness (paratva) 
11. Nearness (aparatva) 

12. Cognition (jñāna) 

13. Happiness (sukha) 

14. Unhappiness (duhkha) 
15. Desire (iccha) 

16. Hatred (dvesa) 

17. Volition (praytna) 

18. Heaviness (gurutva) 

19. Fluidity (dravatva) 

20. Moisture (sneha) 

21. Impression (samskara) 
22. Result of a good act (dharma) 
23. Result of a bad act (adharma) and 
24. Sound (sabda). 
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These qualities reside in the substance by the relation 
called 'inherence'. 

Jñāna or cognition or knowledge resides in soul. It is 
produced because it emerges through process. It has a content 
(visaya). It has no form of its own (nirakaran); the form or its 
content is its form. 

It comes into being through a process (pramana). There 
are four types of jñāna called perceptual (pratyaksa), 
inferential (anumiti), analogical (upamiti) and verbal ($abda) 
produced through four types of process (pramana)— 
according to the logical school of thought, (Nyaya)—called 
pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, and sabd, respectively. 


A jnana can be true (yathartha) or false (ayathartha). A 
true cognition is called prama or knowledge and a false 
cognition is called aprama. 

A jñāna can be verbalisable (savikalpaka) and non- 
verbalisable (nirvikalpaka). All human behaviours are 
prompted by a verbalisable jñāna since such a jana illumines 
our world of experience with name (nama) and form (rapa). 

This analysis is as per the school of rationalists and realists, 
the Naiyayikas. 
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According to the idealists of the order of Sankaracharya, 
however, jfidna is the Brahman. It is the only Truth and 
Reality. All Living Beings are this very Brahman, in essence. 
Truth is only one but it is called by different names (cf. The 
Rg-Vedic statement—ekam sat viprüh bahudhd vadanti: 
"The Truth is one, wise men call it differently." ) 

Thus, the term jfidna needs to be understood in the context 
of various schools of philosophical and intellectual thoughts 
of India. 


JNANA-MIMAMSA 


Achyutananda Dash 


Jñāna-mīmāmsa literally means discourse on act of knowing, 
because jana means act of knowing or knowledge and 
mimamsa means discussion, examination, reflection, 
investigation or discourse. Simply speaking, jfiana-mimamsa 
means epistemology in the schools of Indian philosophy. 
The term jfiana-mimamsa as found in Vedic literature, is 
coined in contrast to karma-mimamsa that deals with 
sacrificial principles and methodologies in the Vedic period. 

. It may be noted here that the Vedas are the oldest treasure of 
knowledge revealed to the ancient seers of the subcontinent 
by their long contemplation and investigation. The Vedas 
were later on classified into two branches: 


(a) karma-kanda, and 
(b) jnana-kanda, kanda meaning ‘branch’. 


The methodological aspects including different principles 
of interpretations on karma-kanda branch of the Vedas 
developed into a school of philosophy called Karma- 
Mimamsa or only Mimamsa, which deals with the science of 
sacrifice. The founder of this school is known to be the great 
seer Jaimini. The other branch of Vedic learning, viz., jfiana- 
kanda, is popularly known as Vedanta or Uttara-Mimamsa 
which investigates the highest form of truth or the Ultimate 
Reality. This part of the Vedic investigation is known as 
jnana-mimamsa. It goes deep into investigating the nature of 
Supreme Reality in one hand and the purpose of human life 
on the other. In ancient times, this branch of learning was 
called Upanishad Vidya or Brahma-Vidya, the knowledge of 
the Brahman, the ultimate cause of the Universe and the true 
nature of every conscious and unconscious being. The 
science that leads in search of moksha, the parama purusartha, 
the highest goal of human life, is known as jfiana-mimàamsa. 
It is emphasised in the Upanishads that which leads to 
achieving the highest goal in human life (sā vidya ya 
vimuktaye) is knowledge. Knowledge about any other matter 
or material reality is vijidna (science) in contrast to jriana 
which means only spiritual or transcendental knowledge. 
The Amara Kosa, the ancient Sanskrit thesaurus, says: 
*Mokse dhir jňānam anyatra vijtianam Silpa-sastrayoh" 
[the intellect leading to the ultimate human goal is called 
jnanam (knowledge) whereas others dealing with techno- 


logy and sciences are called vijriánam (pure science)] 
(AK 1.5.6). 


THE UNIVERSE OF KNOWLEDGE (JNANA) IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The discourse on the act of knowing and classification of 
knowledge in ancient Indian literature is found in a very 
broad perspective covering almost all branches of learning. 
Jnana was synonymously used for vidya (learning) in the 
Vedic period. The branches of learning were called vidya- 
sthanam (literally, seat of learning or school of learning). It 
would be worth noting here the Vedic classification of the 
Universe of Knowledge. 

In the seventh book (adhyaya) of Chandogyopanishad,' 
we find an interesting story about the enlightened seers 
Sanatkumara and Narada. It is said that Narada was not happy 
with his intensive study of all the branches of learning and 
finally he approached Sanatkumara to learn the real science 
of happiness. Sanatkumara enquired from Narada, what 
exactly were the branches of learning he had studied with 
thoroughness, and Narada enumerated the following faculties 
of learning: 


. RgVeda, 
. Yajur veda, 
Sama veda, 
. Atharva veda, 
. Itihasa (History), 
. Puranam (Knowledge of ancient science of creation 
and human race), 
7. Vedanam Vedam (Grammar/Linguistics), 
8. Pitryam (Patrimonial ritual of oblation), 
9 Rasi (Mathematics), 
10. Daiva (Science of knowledge of portents), 
11. Nidhi (Science of chronology), 
12. Vakovakyam (Logic), and 
13. Brahmavidyà (Name of certain works or classes of 
works regarded as auxiliary to and in some sense as 
part of Vedas). 
There are six such works as: 
(a) $iksā (Vedic phonetics), 
(b) Cchandas (Metre), 
(c) Vyakarana (Grammar), 
(d) Nirukta (Explanation of difficult Vedic words 
or etymology), 
(e) Jyotisa (Astronomy), 
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( Kalpa (Ceremonial science (related to Vedic 
Sacrifice), 
14. Bhutavidya [Biology or knowledge of evil beings 
(Demonology)], 
15. Kstravidya (Science of war or knowledge of archery), 
16. Naksatravidya (Knowledge of Stars or Astrophysics), 
17. Sarpavidya (Snake science / Science of Reptiles) and 
18. Devajranavidyà (Fine Arts like Dance, Music, Crafts, 
etc.). 


Narada further says that even though he has studied all 
these branches of learning and sciences, he still has no peace 
of mind. It is, therefore, that he has approached Sanatkumara 
for learning the Atma Vidya, the knowledge of Supreme Self, 
which is knowledge in the real sense. 

In the Mundaka Upanishad?, however, the universe of 
knowledge is broadly classified into two main branches: 
(1) Para Vidya (knowledge of Supreme Self) and (2) Apara 
Vidyà, (all branches of learning other than the Supreme Self). 
Thereafter, the Upanishads refer to all the above eighteen 
branches of learning or faculties of study as Apara Vidya. It 
is indeed heartening to see that a wide range of classification 
of the universe of knowledge is available in the Upanishads, 
the most ancient literature of the world. The classification 
has a great deal of relevance in the field of Library and 
Information science:even in the modern period. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE IN VEDIC SCHOOLS 


The Upanishads advocate that ‘Knowledge’ is the true nature 
of the ‘Self’, the self referring to individual self (pratyag- 
ütman) or the Supreme Self (paramatman). The Srutis describe 
the Brahman as: “Satyam jnanam anantam brahma'? 
*Brahman [is] truth, knowledge and infinite’. In other words, 
‘Truth, Knowledge and Infinity are not different from 
Brahman'. When anybody seeks for the true knowledge, he 
indeed seeks for knowing the true nature of the Self. The 
intensive contemplation and realisation of the Self broadens 
the vision of the sadhaka and he realises himself as not being 
different from or identical with the Brahman (Atma ca 


brahma). The Bhagavadgita says: 


sarvabhütastham atmanam sarvabhitani canmati / 
iksate yogayuktatmà sarvatra samadarsanah |! 


A person who is united in identity with the Self through 
yoga (yoga-yuktatma) sees himself present in all beings and 
all beings in himself and thus he sees unity everywhere. s 

In another context the Upanishads say: ‘brahmavid 
brahmaiva bhavati’ i.e., He who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman. This presents the idea without any ambiguity that 
the knowledge of the Supreme Self results in realising the 
knower as not different from the Knowledge itself. There 1s 
complete identity (tadatmya) between the knower and the 
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aim of knowing act. Sankara's school of Advaita (monism) 
rests on this thinking. This is further elaborated in explaining 
that knowing the Self alone is jidnam and all the rest is 
ajnànam ("ajÓiünam yad ato ‘nyathi”)’, i.e., non-knowledge 
or ignorance. Revealing the self to oneself is the highest goal 
of human endeavour which is moksha. Moksha is not that 
something achievable through human effort, opine the 
Advaitins, it is just the destruction of the veil of ignorance 
that reveals the true nature of the Supreme Self that is not 
different from the Knowledge. 

This knowledge has been classified in the Bhagavadgitd, 
as (a) Sattvika, (b) Rajasam, and (c) Tümasam.* The Sáttvika 
knowledge is that by which someone perceives only one 
imperishable divine existence as undivided amongst those 
appearing as divided in all individual beings. However, the 
Rajasa knowledge is that by which someone cognises many 
independent existences of various kinds being different from 
each other of all beings. Again, the Támasa knowledge is 
that which clings to one body as if it were the whole, and 
which is irrational, has no real object and is trivial. 
Throughout the Bhagavadgità, Lord Krishna appears as if he 
is never tired of unfurling the nature of true knowledge as 
against the pseudo-knowledge (jñānābhāsa) and he names 
the whole exercise as jndana-yoga. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
NON-VEDIC SCHOOLS 


The major problem in the field of jñāna-mīmāmsa in Indian 
context arises not from the nature of knowledge or the knower, 
but from the question whether knowledge is a product (karya) 
or eternal (nityam). The Advaitins believe that the knowledge 
essentially is eternal being in complete identity with the Self 
or the Supreme Self as has been explained above. They, 
however, also believe in a temporal and empirical mode of 
knowledge that is cognised being reflexive on object. Thus, 
that knowledge is objective (anam savisayakam), is 
accepted in almost all schools of thought. However, the 
definition of the nature of jñāna depends upon the nature of 
the object concerned and the relation between the object 
and the knowledge. The question whether there is a cause- 
effect relationship between object and knowledge also has 
been taken up seriously. Only on this ground, many doctrines 
like realism, idealism, phenomenalism, etc... have been 
developed into independent schools of philosophical 
investigation. For instance, the objective knowledge 
according to the school of Advaita is valid as far as the world 
of mundane reality is concerned, is just apparent, which has 
no truth-value and only the Brahman is true. Therefore, they 


are called ‘idealists or absolutists’. However, others do not 


approve this absolutism of the Advaitic school of thought, 


because that goes against the human experience. The dualistic 
thinking recognises to everyone's experience in daily life. 
Since no one can deny his/her experience, the world of 
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multiple entities does exist for him, and some of the worldly 
matters being eternal and some are transients. According to 
human experience, one finds the quadrangle of the act of 
knowing, namely (a) the knowledge (pramiti), (b) the 
knowable (prameya), (c) the knower (pramata) and (d) the 
mode or means of knowing act (pramana) are different.’ These 
four aspects of jfiana-mimamsa though mutually dependant, 
none of them can be transformed into the other. Nor can one 
be identical with the other according to the realists. Thus 
they are mutually exclusive. However, the philosophers see 
beyond what a common man's experience goes. Some 
prominent philosophical schools uphold that knowledge is 
essentially identical with the knowable. Some others argue 
in favour of explaining the knowledge being identical with 
the mode or method of the knowing act. 


THE BUDDHISTS ON THE NATURE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Buddhists, prominent amongst the non-Vedic schools 
of Indian philosophy, have dealt with the theory of knowledge 
quite extensively. Though Buddhism in ancient times was of 
two types as far as the religious organisation was concerned, 
namely, Mahayana and Hinayana, philosophically speaking 
there are four distinct schools of thought (a) Vaibhasikas, 
who propound the doctrine that may be called in terms of 
Western epistemology ‘direct realism’, (b) Sautrantikas, who 
propound the doctrine of ‘critical realism’, (c) Yogacaras, 
who propound the doctrine of ‘subjective idealism or pure 
subjectivism’ and (d) Sunya-vadins or Madhyamikas, 
advocating the doctrine called *indeterminism' that has no 
Western analogue. 

The Vaibhàsikas, though accepting the existence of the 
empirical reality, strictly advocate the momentariness of 
everything, which is a very basic doctrine in Buddhism. 
According to the Vaibhasikas the object is not the cause of 
the cognition though both are equally real (in the sense of 
existing for a moment) and belong to the same moment of 
time. They propound a theory that cognition and the object 
are two contemporaneous moments of two parallel series born 
of the same cause. Cognisability is defined as consisting in 
the object being produced by the same antecedent conditions, 
which produce the corresponding cognition. When the 
Vaibhasikas say that the object, e.g., a ‘red apple’ is produced 
by the same antecedent conditions that give rise to the 
corresponding visual cognition, then the cognisability of its 
sweet taste is a product of the same conditions which produce 
the visual cognition and the colour of the apple. 

The Sautrantikas advocate the doctrine that cognition is 
directly apprehended of an external object, which is 
momentary. They, however, do not accept the parallelism of 
the Vaibhasikas. According to them, the external object is 
reflected upon the cognition just as the moon is reflected 
upon the surface of water. Therefore, the theory of 


Sautrantikas is also called representationism. According to 
them, the conception of reality is a perceptual flux. If there is 
anything real, it is momentary. The self is not eternal but a 
continuous series of cognitions or ideas. Thus, according to 
the Sautrantikas cognition directly knows itself or its pre- 
existing instance. They do accept that the knowledge is a 
two-term relation in contrast to the subjective idealism of 
Yogacara Buddhism, which does not accept any relation. 

The Yogacaras, known as Vijfiana-vadins, propound the 
theory of subjective idealism. According to them knowledge 
points to no external object whatsoever. The self in this system 
is conceived as a series of ideas much the same as the 
Sautrāntikās, but none of the ideas are regarded as having 
any objective counterpart. The doctrine reduces all reality to 
thought and thus it is named *Vijfiana-vada , i.e., ‘the theory 
of sole reality of ideas’. It is a fact as far as the jaana-mimamsa 
is concerned that there is no knowledge that does not refer to 
object and there is no object that can be conceived bereft of 
being known. This necessary association between the object 
and the knowledge shows that there is no need to treat them 
distinct, and that the so-called object may well be regarded 
as an aspect or form of knowledge itself. Therefore, this 
doctrine denies the existence of external objects, and thus is 
known as subjective idealism or subjectivism. The main 
objection to this thesis is that it places all experiences at par 
with dreams. In other words, this situation leads to the denial 
of the distinction of truth and falsity since there is no ground 
to testify it. Moreover, as M. Hiriyanna (2000: 81) puts it: 
*the subjectivist must deny the existence of all selves besides 
his own, for, if there is no reason to believe in external 
physical objects, there can be none to believe in other people 
except as part of his dream. The doctrine will thus be reduced 
to solipsism, or the theory that is mere fancy.’ 

The Madhyamikas, known popularly as Sünya-vadins, 
propound the doctrine of nihilism, which denies the reality 
not only of the external world but also of the self as well. The 
Sünya-vàda is a logical development of the Buddhist’ 
doctrine that advocates momentariness when seen in 
accordance with the view of causation, which strongly 
advocates the theory that there is nothing that is uncaused. 
In this regard Madhyamikas point out that the origination of 
an object is inconceivable, whether we regard it as existent 
or not, prior to its origination. In the former case it is not 
required to be produced; in the latter, it is impossible to 
produce it, for nothing can be made to produce something. It 
means that the notion of causation itself is delusion. 
Nagarjuna, the greatest propounder of this school of thought, 
says, ‘there is neither being nor cessation of it; there is neither 
bondage, nor escape from it'*. Though the Madhyamikas 
strongly voice for the Sünya-vàda, it appears that it does not 
mean absolute void or nothingness, for they accept a sort of 
hidden reality called samvrti-satya, which refers to the subject 
as well as object. No one can deny his/her own existence, in 
other words, his own knowing, acting, and feeling, etc. 


Moreover, on the ground of self-experience, the reality of the 
object may be established relatively and, thus, no reality is 
absolute. Therefore, ‘the void’ according to Madhyamika 
refers to incomprehensiveness of the nature of objects and 
the self and not because of ‘absolute nothingness’. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN JAINISM 


Knowledge in Jainism is conceived as self-luminous, much 
similar to some of the orthodox schools of thought, throws 
light not only on the object but also on itself. The objects in 
their concept do have an external existence independent of 
the knowledge. However, the nature of ‘a thing’ cannot be 
determined absolutely in Jainism. The famous sapta-bhangi- 
naya (the principle of sevenfold predicable) about the reality 
goes in the form of (i) ‘may be it is’, (ii)'may be it is not’, 
(iii) ‘may be it is and it is not’, (iv) ‘may be it is inexpress- 
ible’, etc., showing the relativistic attitude. This view has 
become so essential in the system of Jainism that the doctrine 
is often designated as ‘the doctrine of maybe’ (syadvada). 
The Jains divide knowledge into two immediate 
(pratyaksa) and mediate (paroksa). The immediate 
knowledge is not what is commonly known as perceptual 
knowledge. It is much wider in scope, and sensory knowledge 
is only one of its varieties. The self can know everything 
directly by its very nature and kevala jñāna is knowledge 
that is direct and immediate. The contact of the sense organs 
with their respective objects might be required in cases, but 
that is not the necessary and sufficient condition for immediate 
knowledge. The possessor of such knowledge is known as 
the arhan (the worthy one). This apart, the Jains accept the 
twofold classification of common perception as (i) that which 
one gets through the external sense organs, and (ii) that what 
one gets through the internal sense organs (manas). The 
mediate knowledge (paroksa) includes various modes of 
knowing such as inference, verbal testimony, etc. The 
recognition (pratyabhijnana) is regarded as a variety of 
perception in orthodox schools, whereas it is regarded as a 
distinct mediate knowledge in Jainism. The orthodox system 
explains the recognition as the mixture of perception with 
memory whereas in Jainism it is brought about by the identity 
of a thing in two moments—one past and the other present. It 
is maintained here that neither perception nor memory by 
itself is competent to reveal this identity, because it involves 
a reference to both past and present. Hence, it is needed to 
postulate a new kind of knowledge in this context, Jains say. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
ORTHODOX SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The orthodox schools of Indian philosophical systems 
examine the nature of knowledge quite extensively, taking 
the cause or causal mechanism and cognitive structure into 
account including that of the validity of the knowledge 
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episode. The science that deals with the all the different 
aspects of knowledge is called pramdna íástra, where 
pramána means the cognitive means of pramá, valid 
knowledge. Therefore, the pramánas not only help in 
discovering or acquiring new knowledge but also in verifying 
what is already known. Logic, as perceived in India, is a 
science both of proof and of discovery. The orthodox schools 
of Indian philosophy vary as far as the numbers of pramána 
are concerned and it is a common feature that the 
classification of the schools of philosophy also depends upon 
the number of pramdnas they accept. The only materialist 
school of philosophy, Charvaka or Lokayatika as they are 
known, accepts only one means of knowledge, i.e., 
perception. The Vaisegikas accept only two pramánas, 
namely perception (pratyaksa), and inference (anumána), 
Sankhya and Yoga schools accept adding verbal testimony 
(Sabda) to the above. The Nydya school adds one more to the 
list, i.e., analogy (upamána). The Prabhakara school of 
Mimamsé accepts five pramanas, all the four stated above 
and postulation (arthapatti) and the Bhatta's school of 
Mimamsa and Sankara's school of Advaita Vedanta accept 
six pramanas, adding one more to the above stated five, non- 
comprehension (anupalabdhih). There are others who accept 
aitihya (unbroken tradition), sambhava (possible inclusion) 
and pratibhd (instinctive or intuitive knowledge) also as valid 
means of cognition. 


PERCEPTION 


Perception is generally described as knowledge arising from 
the contact of the sense organs and their respective objects. 
Since the sense organs are of two types—internal and 
external, the perceptual cognition is also classified 
accordingly. The perceptual knowledge is also classified into 
ordinary (laukika) and extraordinary or transcendental 
(alaukika) perceptions. Sensory perception is known as 
ordinary whereas the perception of super-sensuous entities 
like the intuitive knowledge of past and future of a being and 
dharma, adharma, etc., or atoms, etc., by yogins fall under the 
second category. Such knowledge, as we may accept, Is 


necessarily valid. 


INFERENCE 


sts all, excepting the Charvaka, accept 


teriali " 
— ett the Nyaya treats it very 


inferential knowledge as valid, ats it 
elaborately. Inference is generally regarded by Indian thinkers 
as knowledge arises from a sign (hetu) to the signified (sadhy d 
on the basis of previous knowledge of — 
i üpti). According to Nyaya, à unive 
omen ased on repeated observation in the 
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there is no fire, there is no smoke’ ). Induction may be vitiated 
by non-observation of hidden essential conditions (upadhis) 
responsible for the invariability between the two phenomena. 
Such a defect can be removed only by repeated and varied 
observation (bhuyo darsana). The truth of an inductive 
generalisation may also be deductively tested by indirect 
hypothetical argument (tatka) leading to a reduction as 
absurdum, e.g., 'If smoke were not accompanied by fire, then 
it would be without a cause, which is absurd’. 

An important distinction is made between the 
psychological process of inferential cognition which takes 
place in the mind of one individual for his own sake 
(svarthanumana) and the demonstrative process using the 
logical statement of five-fold argument for convincing the 
others (pararthanumana). For instance, inferring fire from 
the sign smoke one may argue in the following manner: 
[Pratijfia-vakya] The hill is fiery, (enunciation of the 
proposition to be proved) 


[Hetu-vakya] Because of smokes (in the hill), (statement of 
the reason) 
[Udàharana-vakya] What has smoke has fire, e.g., the kitchen, 


(statement of the invariable concomitance, 
relation and a concrete evidence) 

This hill has smoke, such as is always 
accompanied by fire, (the statement of 
application to the present case) 

Therefore, the hill is fiery, (the concluding 
statement). 


[Upanaya-vakya] 
[Nigamana-vakya] 


In this connection some important points may be noted: 

First of all this form of argument ascertains the truth and 
establishes a theory in order that there may not be any 
ambiguity, digression, and shifting of ground. There is an 
explicit statement of probandum and it is by the restatement 
of the same at the end to substantiate the truth, as in Euclid's 
geometrical proof. 

Secondly, this is not to be taken as parallel to the formal 
syllogism in western logic. Because, here there is an attempt 
to establish the material validity by citing concrete instance 
supporting the universal major premise. According to some 
modern critics, this is an inductive-deductive or formal- 
material process. 

In the process of inferential cognition, the fallacies 
(hetvabhasas), which may vitiate the conclusion are given 
elaborate treatment and sufficient safeguard is assumed to 
reach at the conclusion/truth. 


KNOWLEDGE BY SIMILARITY (UPAMANA) 


Upamana, knowledge by similarity, is not accepted by many 
schools of Indian philosophy. The Nyaya, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta accept it as an independent means of cognition. 
This is essentially required for the knowledge of word- 


meaning relationship if an unknown word is heard and the 
meaning is established on the basis of similarity to a familiar 
object. For instance, when a city-dweller hears the word 
gavaya from a man of the forest and the former is informed 
that a cow-like wild animal is called gavaya. Suppose he 
happens to see the cow-like wild animal in the forest once on 
his visit to the forest area, and the cognitive process follows, 
he sees the wild animal, remembers the statement of the 
forester, and recognises the animal as gavaya. This knowledge 
is called knowledge by similarity (upamana). 


VERBAL TESTIMONY (SABDA) 


The word ‘Sabda’ , an independent and very important means 
of cognition, does not mean just ‘word’ but the sentence/ 
statement of a trustworthy person (apta). Many thinkers 
consider this as the most reliable source of knowledge, 
especially regarding spiritual, supernatural or transcendental 
knowledge. This further establishes the supreme authority of 
the Vedas, which is defined accordingly that ‘whatsoever is 
not known by perception or by inference, we get the 
knowledge about it through the Vedas-and it is the exclusive 
property of the Vedas’. Though the authority of the Vedas 
were never challenged in the orthodox schools of Indian 
philosophy, still the Vaisesikas school of Indian philosophy, 
expounded by Kanada and his followers, does not accept its 
independence by viewing its inclusion in the inferential 
cognition. However, there are ample arguments given in 
support of recognising verbal testimony as an independent 
and dependable source of knowledge that is required for 
understanding experience covering our day-to-day activities 
to acquiring the spiritual and divine life. 

The sentence, that is the source of valid cognition, apart 
from being spoken by a trustworthy person, has to fulfil four 
conditions for making it to be meaningful: (i) the sentence 
must be syntactically and semantically complete, (ii) the 
words in the sentence must be compatible with each other as 
far as their meaning is concerned, (iii) the words, in the 
sentence, must be uttered with sufficient closeness to give 
the understanding they are being construed together, and 
(iv) the intension of the speaker or the contextual sense of 
the sentence be made clear to make the sentence 
unambiguous. 

The sentential cognition or verbal testimony is technically 
known in Indian tradition as $abdabodha, which examines 
the minute process of extracting knowledge from the natural 
language utterances giving a formal structure of the 
knowledge episode. This resembles the knowledge 
representation scheme in the Natural Language Processing 
of Computer Science and, thus, of late it has attracted the 
attention of the scholars in the field of AI and Modern 
linguists. 

Apart from these sources, the Bhatta school of Mimamsa 
and Advaita Vedanta accept two more means of valid 


cognition (pramana), namely Postulation (Arthapatti) and 
Non-cognition (Anupalabdhi), whereas the Pabhakara school 
of Mimamsa accepts only the former. There are some other 
thinkers who go beyond these to accept Sambhava, Aitihya, 
Pratibha also as different means. It is true that the discourse 
on the pramána mimamsé is one of the very foundations of 
scientific investigation in Indian intellectual life. Each and 
every branch of learning including that of the medicine goes 
deep into giving the cognitive schemata according to the 
framework of their own science (sva-sastra). The scheme 
includes not only the detailed description of the knowledge 
source but it examines the validity of the knowledge, 
traditionally known as Pramanya-vada, and the theory of 
error, known as Khyativada as well. The Pramanya-vada, 
theory of the validity of cognition and Khyativadas, the 
theory of error are the two areas of serious discourse in the 
śāstras that appear as if they are independent fields of 
intellectualism. They attracted the attention of the scholars 
in the middle era, and were the testing ground of the 
scholarship. 


VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The knowledge episode that is caused through the above 
means (pramanas) is generally regarded as cognition free of 
doubt (samśaya), indefiniteness (tarka or anadhyavasaya), 
and error (viparyayalbhrama). Therefore, the technical term 
applied for ‘knowledge’ in the Sastras is prama, explained as 
*yathürtha-jfiüna' , i.e., the knowledge revealed in accordance 
with the object. The implication of such a view is what is 
called the correspondence theory of truth. That knowledge is 
true which is faithful to its object, and on the contrary, the 
erroneous knowledge is that which deviates from it. Theory 
of the validity of the knowledge in the context of jfiana- 
mīmāmsā has been debated upon very seriously in Indian 
system of epistemology. This is known traditionally as 
Prümanya-vàda, the theory of truth. Almost all the schools 
of Indian philosophy have their own theory of truth and that 
is one of the grounds of their distinctness as far as their 
independent identity is concerned. There are two very 
fundamental questions asked in this context: (a) Whether the 
validity of the knowledge is caused by the same causal factors 
which give rise to the knowledge or different causal factors 
are considered for the validity of knowledge episodes? 
(b) whether the validity of the knowledge is known by the 
knowledge itself or differently? The Mimamsa (Bhatta school 
of Mīmāmsā) and Advita Vedanta accept the theory that the 
validity of the knowledge is caused by the same causal factors 
that cause the knowledge itself, whereas the erroneous 
knowledge is caused by extraneous conditions which arise 
when there are some accidental vitiating factors. In the same 
manner, they accept the validity of knowledge is known by 
the knowledge itself without waiting for external factors. This 


theory is broadly known as svatah pramanya-vada (theory 
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of self-validity). The Nyáya-Vaisegika schools, however, 
propound the theory of external validity of the knowledge as 
far as its causal factors and the apprehension factors are 
concerned. Their theory is known as paratah prümanya- 
vadah. In fact, there are four aspects of the theory of truth, 
namely (a) utpattau svatastva (the self-validity of the 
knowledge as far as its origination is concerned), (b) utpartau 
parastastva (the extraneous validity of the knowledge as far 
as its origination is concerned), (c) jidptau svatastva (the 
self-apprehension of the knowledge) and (d), jAdptau 
paratastva (the extraneous apprehension of the knowledge). 
Each and every school of Indian philosophy takes either one 
of the aspects, i.e., svatastva or paratastva of utpatti 
(origination of knowledge) and/or jñāpti (apprehension of 
the knowledge) independently or in combination with the 
other to formulate its theory of truth. Prof. J.N. Mohanty (1989: 
6) giving a gist of the theory of truth says: 


In the broadest sense of the term ‘truth’, all awareness, and 
therefore, all knowledge, is true. In a narrower sense of the 
term, all awareness other than memory is true. In a still 
narrower use of the term, only those knowledges are true 
that lead to successful practice whereas those that lead to 
unsuccessful practice are false. Ramanujacarya uses three 
different terms for these three different kinds of truth: 
yatharthya, pramanya and samyaktva. Yatharthya belongs 
to all awareness (including memory and what ordinarily 
passes for erroneous apprehension), pramanya to all 
awareness excepting memory (but including even the so- 
called erroneous apprehension) and samyaktva only to 
such knowledge other than memory which leads to 
successful practice. 


KNOWLEDGE ENGINEERING AND 
EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Indian sastras give a highly sophisticated, fully justifiable 
and precise logical mechanism for information/knowledge 
processing. One of the aspects of the ‘information processing 
is to define and distinguish the information/knowledge 
structure from information/ knowledge mechanism. Todo so 
we must know different aspects and theories of jnana- 
mimamsa that involves the knowledge structure and 
knowledge mechanism. Indian Sastras have identified the 
following for developing different theories on knowledge 
structure and knowledge mechanism: 


. Information/Knowledge Receiver 

. Information/Knowledge Structure 

. Information/Knowledge Filter 

. Information/Knowledge Repository 
. Information/Knowledge Recycle Bin 
5 Information/Knowledge Effect. 
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Each and every aspect of this information mechanism is 
dealt extensively in the traditional Sastras examining their 
pros and cons very closely. It, therefore, can be safely said 
that, the Western criticism that ‘Indian system does not delve 
with the knowledge for the sake of knowledge itself” does 
not hold good, though Indian thinkers lay more emphasis on 
the ‘goal- oriented information technology/knowledge 
processing' rather than just making knowledge as a sportive 
event. 


RESUME 


Knowing knowledge means that we should know our 
knowledge-content, knowledge-structure and knowledge- 
mechanism. Knowing *knowledge-content' means knowing 


the things/concepts reflected in our knowledge. Knowing 
*knowledge-structure' means knowing the exact format in 
which the knowledge is represented in our mind. And 
knowing 'knowledge-mechanism' means knowing the 
instrumental cause of knowledge. In other words, knowing 
things and knowing knowledge are two different but 
important components of cognitive event. The traditional 
Indian śāstras have developed highly sophisticated 
technology for information/knowledge processing that would 
be useful even today in the field of Natural Language 
Processing (NLP) of computer science. At same time the 
modern educational system ought to include the traditional 
system of knowledge engineering (jfiana-mimàrmsà) in their 
curricula. 
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KARMA 


M. Chandra Sekhar 


The doctrine of karma is one of the most profound 
contributions by India in the field of metaphysics and ethics. 
Karma generates a force of dynamism or causation in the 
universe and also provides the most rational explanation of 
human inequality and suffering. It is thus a major contribution 
to the evolution of a more scientific theology, more precisely 
theosophy, founded in reason than in faith and operating 
autonomously rather than as an instrument of divine will. 


MEANING OF KARMA 


The word karma is derived from the Sanskrit root Kr, which 
variously means as action, act, to do, make, perform, 
accomplish, cause, effect, prepare, undertake or deed. Thus, 
karma means an ‘Action Potential’. 


KARMA IN SAMHITAS 


In the Vedic literature before the Upanisads, in Samhitas 
and in the Brahmanas, Karman meant (The word karma is 
the same as karman) any religious act or rite (as sacrifice, 
oblation, etc.). 

The word karman occurs about forty times in the Rg- Veda. 
It means only work or deed, especially sacrificial acts. In the 
Samhitas the word karman is used for sacrificial works or 
Yajnas, Istapürta. Ista means only what is sacrificed and purta 
means filled up to. 

In the Taittirtya Samhita (TS V 7.7.2) the gods are called 
upon to recognise a man who, after death, goes to heaven and 
to disclose to him his istapürta (that is merit which he had 
accumulated through sacrifice) and liberality to the priests. 
This Istapürta combines the concept of performance of 
religious rite (karman), and of transmigration of the soul of 
the performer to and enjoyment of the benefits of karma 
in heaven. 


KARMA INBRAHMANAS 


In the Brahmanas the karman is specifically identified with 
sacrificial or liturgical rites. The Satapatha Brahmana (SB 
1.1.2.1) says: Yajño Vai Karma; sacrifice is the karma. It calls 
sacrifice as the greatest of works, It avers: Yajno Vai 
Sresthatamam Karma (SB 1.7.1.5). The Taittiriya Brahmana 
(TB III 2.1.4) also repeats the same. 

Thus, the Vedic karma is the ritual karma par excellence. 
This is established conclusively in Yaska’s Nirukta. 


Purusa Vidya aniyatvat karma sampatthi mantro vede 
(N. 1.2). Welfare producing karmas are to be found in the 
Vedic mantras (Apaurusa Vidya). So, in the Brahmanas, 
karman is Yajfia karma. It is a synonym for Istapürta. 

The doctrine of Punarjanma or rebirth in the Sarnhitàs 
and Brühmanás, popularly called transmigration, is essential 
to the classical doctrine of karma. We find clear evidence of 
the doctrine of transmigration and rebirth in Rg-Veda. It is 
said that the soul of a dead being keeps on moving by its 
inherent power, from one mortal body to another. It says 'Jivo 
mrtasya carati svrdhabhih amartyah martyena syonih’ 
(RV. 1.164.38). 

The immortal (amartyah), that is, the soul of a mortal 
(martyah) being, moves back and forth through its inherent 
power (svadha). 


KARMA IN UPANISADS 


The Upanisads exhibit an attitude of ambivalence in their 
exposition of the doctrine of karma. Upanisads expound 
the means to achieve moksa or release from the bondage of 
karma. The Upanisads draw a distinction between good 
(Subha, sukrta, punya) and evil (asubha, duskrta, papa) acts. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanishad says: 

*Punyo Vai Punyena Karmana bhavati Papah papeneti’ (Br. 
Up. 3.2.3). By good deeds indeed one becomes good, evil by 
evil deeds. 

Katha Upanishad explains: 

‘Yonim anye prapadyante fariratvaya dehinah/ 
sthanu manye anusamyanti yatha karma yatha Srutam 
(Kath. Up. 2. 2.7). 

Some souls are reborn as sentient creatures, others as 
stationary objects according to their deeds and thoughts. 

The term karma acquires a moral sense as connotting an 
ethical act and the words Punya and Papa acquire a definitive 
meaning of morally good or evil deed of action. 

Thus, in the Upanishadic texts we find the doctrine of 
karma as a retributory force. 


KARMA IN THE EPICS 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


The Ramayana makes the doer bear the consequences of his 


acitons. It avers: á 
Avaśyam labhate kartā phalam papasya karmanah (Ram. 


3.28.8). 
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The doer surely obtains the results of his evil deeds. In 
Ramayana it is stated: 

Gunadosa krtam jumtuh svakarmaphala hetukam/ 
avyagrasta davapnoti sarvam pretya Subhasubham || (Ram. 
4.21.2). 

A being, on departure from this word, reaps the results of 
all good and evil deeds which he did for obtaining their 
fruits. 

The Ramayana reiterates: 

Karma caiva hi sarvesam karnanàm prayojanam / 
Sreyah paptyasam catra phalam bhavati karmanam // (Ram. 
6.52.7). 

Karma indeed is productive of all causes. The doer 
certainly experiences the fruits of his good and bad 
deeds. 

The Ramayana speaks of vidhi (ordinance, order of things), 
niyati (the predetermined order of things), yadrccha (chance, 
accident) and kala (cosmic time) as the causative force of 
karma. 

The Ramayana says: 

niyatih kaàranam loke niyatih karma sadhanam/niyatih 
sarva bhutanam niyogesviha karanami/ (Ram. 4.24.4). 

Niyati is the cause of the universe, niyati is the fulfilment 
of all karmas, niyati is the cause of all beings and of the 
fulfilment of their efforts. In other words, the karmas do not 
mature on their own, niyati makes them fructify. 

The Mahabharata deals with the doctrine of karma in its 
classical formulation elaborately and at great length. 

Karma is described as a law of personal responsibility: 

Karmanah purusah karta $ubhasyapyas$ubhasya ca/ 
svaphalam tadupasnati Katham Karta svidi$évarah (Mbh. 
3.181.5). 

Good and evil karmas are done by human beings and they 
experience the fruits of their own actions, how can god be the 
author (of these actions)? 

The Mahabharata says: 

nayam parasya sukrtam duskrtam vapi sevate/ karoti 
yadrsam karma tādrśam pratipadhyatell (Mbh. 11.279.21). 

A person never enjoys or suffers the (consequences of) 
good and evil acts of another. As he does, so does he obtain 
or receive. 

The Mahabharata considers karma as a causative force. It 
says: 

Karmana Kalayuktena tathedam bhramyate Jagat (Mbh. 
12.34.10). 

(Action coupled with kala (time) makes the world go round 
and round.) 

The Mahabharata admits karma as an inexorable force. It 
says nasyati krtam karma sada Pañcendryairiha (Mbh. 
13:75). 

The karma done by the organs of the body are never 
destroyed (till they fructify). 

Pointingly in the Mahābhārata, niyati, daiva, kāla, and 
vidhi are all equated with previous karmas. 


KARMA IN PURÁNAS 


The essential features of the doctrine of karma in the Puranas 
are the same as of the classical doctrine of karma as enunciated 
in the Mahabharata. This is as it should be considering the 
close relationship between the Purdnds and the 
Mahabharata. 

In the Puranas, karma has been considered as a causative 
force. The Vayupuràna says: 

Karmabhih Praninam loke sarvacesta Pravarttakah 
(Vayu. 13.42). 

The karmas are the cause of all activity among living 
beings in this world. 

The Bhàgavatapurana ascribes the various states of 
existence of the Jiva or soul to its ignorant actions. It says: 

avidyakarma nirmitih (Bhag. Pu. VI 32.38). 

The karmas rooted in ignorance are the architect of 
existence. 

The Garudapurana also says: 

Karmadarah Karmalokah Karmasambandhi bandhavah/ 
Karmani Prerayantiha Purusam Sukhadukhayohll (Garu. Pu. 
1.221.3). 

It is due to karmas that persons get wives, obtain birth in 
various forms of existence, relations and family members, it 
is the karmas that lead a person to happiness and misery. 


KARMA INSAT-DARSANAS 
Samkhya-yoga 


In Samkhya karma plays a pivotal role. Karma is the cause 
(nimitta) of the relationship between Prakrti and Purusa. 

According to samkhya, there are five sources of karma or 
activity; karma-yonis. They are: 


. dhrti, perseverance, 

. Sraddha, faith, 

- Sukha, desire for bliss, 

. vividisà, desire for knowledge, and 

- avividisá, state of ignorance leading to attachment 
and indifference. 
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Vividisà leads to emancipation by effecting separation of 
Purusa and Prakrti, the two fundamental categories of 
samkhya; the other karma-yonis lead to bondage of 
transmigration; they are the immediate or proximate causative 
force leading to punarjanma (rebirth), in the cycle of existence 
and to happiness and suffering. 

According to Yogasütra: (II. 3), ego, attachment, aversion 
and fear of death all arise from avidya. A priori, it follows 
that all actions are born of avidyā, the ultimate principle of 
causality and are jada, insentient. Yoga makes an exception 
that certain actions done by the mind alone can be sukla— 
white, good. These are: tapa (austerity), svadhyaya (study) 


and samadhi (meditation); other karmas are Sukla krsna— 
white black. 

Samkhya-yoga also maintains that the law of karma 
operates inexorably: actions must bear the fruit unless 
nullified by appropriate practices. 


KARMA IN THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


Nyāya-Vaiśeşikās contributed the concept of adrsta in the 
development of the doctrine of karma. Adrsta is a 
transcendental or other wordly, unseen or invisible, latent 
result of karmas (actions). Adrsta resides as an extremely 
subtle force in the soul of the kartā or doer till it matures 
or fructifies. 

The Nyáya-Vaisesikas also used the word karma in a special 
sense, that is motion. They used the term dharma (good deeds) 
and adharma (evil deeds) in its place. Adrsta is a complex of 
dharma (good) and adharma (evil) deeds. It is a 
Pürvakrtaphala (result of previous deeds). 

Adrsta is thus essentially identical with karman. Adrsta, 
dharma and adharma bring about birth and death through 
conjunction between body and soul; on maturing of karmas 
one attains liberation. 


KARMA IN PURVA MIMAMSA 


The Pūrva Mimamsakas divide dharmas, religious karmas, 
into four classes: 

(i) nitya (ii) naimittika (iii) kamya and 
(iv) nisiddha. 

Nitya means continual, perpetual, invariable, fixed, 
indispensable, necessary, and obligatory. 

Naimittika means some particular cause, occasional, special. 

Kamya means optional, performed through the desire for 
some object. 

Nisiddha means to draw away, to ward off, to forbid, and 
prohibit. 

The pürva mimamsa makes these karmas as Vedic karmas 
producing beneficial potential. It maintains that the nitya, 
naimittika and kamya karmas are prescribed by the Vedas 
and are therefore dharma, religious duty—vaidika karma. 
The nisiddha karmas are also a part of dharma inasmuch as 
abstention from doing such acts is a Vedic injunction. It is a 
negative duty. 

Thus, the Mimamsakas evolved a new species of karma— 


vedic vihita karma, whose performance was essential for 
obtaining liberation. 


KARMA IN VEDANTA (UTTAR-MIMAMSA) 


In the philosophy of advaita kama or desire is the cause of 
karma. Sarikara, in his commentary on Taittiriya Upanishad, 
identifies the origin of karma. He says: avidyà kama 
karmopadanahetu, nescience gives rise to kKama—which in turn 
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leads to karma. In Advaita, karma belongs to the empirical 
world; it has only conventional validity that is Vyavaharika 
Satyatà, whereas moksa or liberation is paramarthika satya or 
supreme truth. So, Sarnkara emphasises the anti-thesis between 
karma and moksa. 

According to Samkara, emancipation belongs to the 
transcendental world of non-duality and karma to the world 
of duality. 

In the Vísistadvaita philosophy, Ramanuja also equates 
karman with nescience. He says, *For to be free from all evil 
means, to be free from all influence of karman and that 
individual soul are in the bonds ( bondage) of karman. In 
fact, karman is the causative force and is the source of pleasure 
and suffering." 


KARMA IN JAINISM 


The Jainas postulated a doctrine of karma which is unique in 
many respects, especially in regard to its genesis. 
According to the Jainas, karman is a form of matter, 
pudgala, and atomic in its nature. It has the property of down 
gravity (adhogurutva). 
In the Uttaradhyayana Sūtra (33.1—15) the karman are 
said to be of eight kinds: 


(i) jfianavaraniya, those which act as an obstruction to 
right knowledge; 

(ii) darsanavararitya, those which act as an obstruction 
to right faith; 

(iii) mohaniya, those which cause delusion; 

(iv) vedaniya, those which lead to experience of pain or 
pleasure; 

(v) āyuh karman, those which determine not only the 
length of life but also the gati or the form of existence 
in hell, as brute creation, as human being or as 
god; 

(vi) nama, those which determine the individuality; 

(vii) gotra, those which determine the social status; and 
(viii) anatraya, those which prevent a person from engaging 
in a beneficial activity of giving gifts. 


The karman operates through body, speech and mind 
which are the creation of matter. Since karmas can be purged, 
the Jainas recognise that karmas fall off or are got rid of in 
two ways: svavipaka and avipaka, i.e., maturing themselves 
and before maturing in natural course. 

Thus, the Jainas propounded a doctrine of karma which 
has been considered as a unique one. 


KARMA (PALI-KAMMA) IN BUDDHISAM 
Karma in Buddhism is the key to the understanding of the 


deepest problems of life and society. The Milindapafiha 
subscribes to the view that karma is the cause of human 
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inequality. It is through various karmas that ‘all men are not 
all alike’ (manussa na sabbe samaka). 

Being a causative force each karma (Pali-Kamma) or action 
produces its reaction or effect. The effect, in turn, becomes 
the source of fresh action, it is Vipakahetu. 

It is said in the Suttanipáta: 'Kammana Vattati loko, 
Kammana Vattati Paja/Kammanibandhana Satta rathassani 
va yayoto’ // (Sutta. 654). 

The world revolves by deeds, by deeds the mankind 
revolves. As pin holds fast the rolling chariots wheel, so 
beings are in bondage held by deeds. The Majjhimanikaya 
(Majj. 56) also speaks of three kinds of actions: Kaya kamma, 
Vaci kamma and Mono kamma-Karmas of body, speech and 
mind. 

According to Buddhism, karma or action arises from frsna 
(attachment, craving, passion). Philosophically, the Buddha 
avers that avidya (ajriana, ignorance, nescience) is the root 
of all karmas, actions and activities. 


KARMA IN CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 


According to Carvakas, perception is the only valid source 
of knowledge. Nothing is real, which is not perceptible. As 
soul has no existence, they do not believe in the future life 
and in the law of karma. Their epistemology dismisses 
necessarily all beliefs in a supernatural or transcendental 
being. It recognises neither a god who controls the universe, 
nor a conscience that guides man and it does not care for 
belief in life after death. 

By rejecting the existence of soul, Carvakas reject the 
doctrine of rebirth and karma which reduces their philosophy 
of escapicism. They do not care even for moral values. 

Thus, Agnosticism and Escapicism are the necessary 
outcome of the philosophy of Carvakas. 


KARMA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 


The Bhagavadgita accepts the doctrine of rebirth in 
accordance with the quality of actions of a deceased 
individual. The karmas determine the gati of the soul of an 
individual. The Gita classifies karmas into three categories: 


(i) sattvika, detached, enlightened actions; 
(ii) rajasika, actions born of desire or passion; and 
(iii) tamasika, actions born of ignorance. 


Sattvika karmas are characterised by satogunas; Rajasika 
karmas possess the qualities of rajoguna and Tamasika 
karmas belong to the class of tamoguna. Thus, the three gunas 
are the sole cause of all activity as there in no karta besides 
the gunds (BG 14.19). As per the Gita, karmas are product of 
prakrti (BG 3.28) and therefore, they are essentially material 
in character. 

The Gita recognises that karmas or deeds are a binding 


force. It speaks of karma bandhana (BG 2.39, 4.14, 4.41, 
9.9). Karma is the causative force in the universe. It brings 
about rebirth (punarjanma). 

Gita says: 

Na kartrtvam na karmàni lokasya srjati Prabhuh/na 
karmaphala samyogam svabhàvastu pravartate// 

The doer, the deed and the result of the deed exist as an 
inherent feature of life. So, they function automatically. 

For the attainment of moksa or liberation from karma and 
samsara (wordly existence), the Gità teaches three paths: 
Jnana, Karma and Bhakti margas. Both Jnana marga and 
Karma marga recognise the validity of the law of karmas, 
they only teach the way to overcome the force of karma; 
abandonment of karma and renunciation of worldly life 
through the path of knowledge (Jriana); detached action, 
niskamakarma, abandonment not of action but of the fruits 
thereof, is the path of action (karma). But Bhakti marga 
proclaims the abrogation of the law of karma. 

Thus, the Gitd itself recognises that man must discriminate 
between the qualities of the different types of actions on the 
basis of an assessment of their consequences. 


KARMA: EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Ancient Indian education aimed at attainment of liberation 
through action based on right knowledge. In the 
Sikshadhyaya of Taittirtya Upanishad, there is the injunction 
‘Satyam vada, Dharmam cara’ (Speak the truth, follow 
dharma). This is nothing but action orientation. Inactivity is 
impossible for man. In deed no man can cease to act even for 
a moment. The Gità says: 

Na kascit ksnamapi jatu thistatyakarma krth (BG 3.5) 

In fact, action is an instrument (Sadhana) to achieve 
anything. Education provides the right knowledge to the 
doer to perform a good karma. By education only man can 
get the Karthayakarthvya viveka, i.e., the right knowledge 
to do good and shun evil deeds. 

Among the four purusarthàs the first one motivates for 
action. This kind of deed is possible only through education. 
The Upanishad says: Vidyáàya amrtamasnute; liberation 
through the right knowledge based on Niskama Karma. 

Karma has been considered as Gsakta karma (attached action) 
and anasakta karma (detached action). By action we work, 
from work we get results. So, by education only one can get the 
vision to facilitate the karma according to the social needs. 

All great educationists like Mahatma Gandhi, Sri 
Aurobindo, Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vivekananda, Dayananda, 
and Tagore admitted the law and the doctrine of karma in 
their philosophies and worldviews. Selfless disinterested 
pursuit of activity without regard to material benefits is 
emphasised as an ideal in Indian culture and education. As 
the Gita says: 

Karmanyevadhikaraste ma phalesu kadacana (BG 2.47). 

People have the right only to action, not to results. 
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KARNATAKA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


A.S. Seetharamu 


KARNATAKA STATE 


The state was formed on 1 November 1956 under the States 
Reorganisation Act by integrating princely states of old 
Mysore (9 districts), Hyderabad-Karnataka region (3 districts) 
and Coorg district with the British Presidency ruled Bombay- 
Karnataka region (4 districts) and Madras-Karnataka region 
(2 districts), With further re-classification over the years the 
state has 27 districts at present comprising of 186 revenue 
blocks. Karnataka, christened so in 1973, is in the heartland of 
the Deccan Plateau. It is bounded by Arabian Sea on the 
west, Andhra Pradesh on the east, Maharashtra in the north, 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala in the south. It lies between 11.31° and 
18.45? latitude north and 74.12? and 78.40? longitude east. It is 
the eighth largest state in India with an area of 1,91,791 sq. km 
and a population of 44.8 million persons in 1991. Population 
density is 235 persons per sq. km (1991) which is lower than 
the national average of 257 persons per sq. km. 31 per cent of 
the population is in urban areas (1991) as against 26 per cent 
for India. The landscape comprises of coastal region, Malnad 
or hilly region (the Western Ghats), Northern Plains and 
Southern Plains. 

Kannada is the regional language of the state as well as 
medium of instruction in schools. The Kannada language 
and literature have a formal evolutionary history since Ap 1200. 
The border areas have a bilingual population wherein Marathi, 
Telugu, Tamil are prominent apart from Urdu which is popular 
in northern Karnataka region. Karnataka has a rich cultural 
heritage with contributions to music, fine arts, dance, sculpture, 
literature and folk-arts. It has rich natural resources, which 
include several rivers as well as the major Kaveri and 
Krishna river systems. It has an essentially tropical monsoon 
climate. May to September are the rainfall months every year. 
With a 320-kilometre coast line, 20 per cent of the land is under 
forests. 

The long-term compounded growth rate of the economy is 
3.7 per cent which is slightly higher than the national average 
of 3.5 per cent (AD1960 to Ap 1990 range). The annual average 
growth rate in Karnataka's economy during 1991 to 1996 was 
5.6 per cent while the corresponding national average was 4.5 
per cent. Percentage of persons below poverty line is 33.16 
while the all-India figure is 35.97 (1993-94). Agriculture 
contributes nearly 37 per cent (1991) of the State’s domestic 
product, while the secondary and tertiary sectors contribute 


25 per cent and 35 per cent respectively. Incidentally it is 
noted that the share of the primary sector has come down 
from 65 per cent in 1960-61 to 37 per cent in 1990-91. However, 
the share of total workforce in the primary sector has declined 
by 1991 to 63 per cent only from a figure of 71 per cent in 1961. 
Three-fourths region of the state is predominantly agricultural 
in nature. The per capita income of the state in 1996 (at 1980- 
81 prices) is Rs 2,551 (less than US$ 60) which is slightly lower 
than the national average (Rs 2,608). There are wide regional 
disparities in the developmental levels of the state. 

In Karnataka, 1.71 million persons are employed in organised 
sector (September 1995), of whom 0.44 million persons are 
women. Public Sector accounted for three-fourths of total 
employment. Growth in private sector employment is picking 
up while the same in public sector is declining. Number of 
employees in the state government increased from 0.26 million 
in 1970-71 to 0.54 million in 1991-92. Expansion of primary 
schooling and recruitment of teachers therein is one of the 
contributory factors for this rise. 

Finally, it is observed that Karnataka is a middle-ranking 
state among the 15 major states of India. In terms of per capita 
income, per capita consumption, infrastructure facilities, 
poverty ratios, literacy rates, health indicators, etc., the state 
assumes a rank in the range of 7 to 9 among the major States. 


EDUCATION IN KARNATAKA STATE 


There are four ministers, three of them of cabinet rank and one 
minister of state, who look after education in the state. They 
are: minister for higher education, minister for primary and 
secondary education, minister for medical education and 
minister of adult education and public libraries. There 
are two secretaries for education, senior IAS officers at the 
state level, who serve the ministers of higher education, as 
well as, primary secondary education and adult education. 
The two secretaries are assisted by four deputy secretaries, 
all from the IAS. The education secretariat is responsible for 
policy-making, planning, budgetting and other support 
services for the education sector. They coordinate with 
finance, planning and other related ministries, assist in 
cabinet meetings, legislature functioning with regard to 
education, release of grants to the supporting departments, 
liaison with the Union Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, foreign/other funding agencies, fix norms and 


provide broad guidelines for growth, expansion, facilitate the 
consolidation and qualitative improvement of education, 
initiate research, monitor and evaluate the work of the various 
departments and programmes. The secretariat has no executive 
responsibilities. 

There is a Commissionerate of Public Instruction headed 
by an IAS official. He has the administrative responsibility of 
school education. He coordinates, guides and supervises the 
activities of all departments having executive responsibility 
of school education. He is assisted by 8 state-level officers in 
his work. They are: director (primary education), director 
(secondary education), director (examinations) and chairperson 
secondary education examination board, director (pre- 
university education), director (vocational education), director 
(urdu and minority language schools), director (mass 
education) and director (research and training). The state- 
level directors are assisted at the state level with a number of 
joint, deputy and assistant directors. 

Karnataka comprises of 27 educational districts and 186 
educational taluks/ranges. The 27 districts are classified under 
4 divisions with a joint director of public instruction for each 
division who has limited direct control over the district 
educational activities. There are 27 deputy directors of public 
instruction (DDPIs) who are in charge of school education in 
the districts. The DDPI is assisted by block education officers 
(BEOs) in the taluks. The BEO is in charge of primary education 
in the taluks. The JDPI, the DDPI and the BEO are under the 
administrative control of the CPI in a hierarchical set-up. The 
CBSE, ICSE, Navodaya and Corporation schools do not come 
under the purview of the CPI. 

It is significant to note that powers and responsibilities 
for school education are vested with District Level Local Self- 
Government Institutions known as Zilla Panchayats (ZPs) 
who are assisted for all their executive functions by a chief 
executive officer (CEO) of the IAS cadre. The Zilla Panchayat 
is supported by village panchayats and (Block) taluk 
panchayat councils. All the district development heads 
including the DDPI are under the control of the CEO of the 
district. 


STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 


Karnataka has adopted the 10+2+3 pattern of education just 
as it is in other regions of the country. However, the break-up 
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of first 10 years of schooling is distinctive to the state. The 
first 4 years of schooling constitute the lower primary level of 
education and the next three years constitute higher primary 
education. This is followed by 3 years of high school 
education. In effect the first 10 years of education follows the 
4+3+3 pattern. However, of late there has been an effort to tag 
on the V standard to the existing LPS. As of now nearly two- 
thirds of LPS schools carry the V standard. There is a district 
level examination at the conclusion of the VII standard and a 
state level public examination at the termination of the X 
standard. A pass in the X standard examination is by and 
large the minimum, essential qualification for employment in 
the organised sector. 


GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE 


Several indicators reflect the growth of education in Karnataka 
state. Some of the significant indicators are discussed herein. 
Literacy rates, number of schools, enrolment in schools, 
retention of children, number of teachers, teacher-pupil ratios 
are some variables/indicators which give a picture of the 
growth of education over the years in the state. 


LITERACY RATES 


Literacy has moved up from 29.8 per cent in 1961 to 67.04 per 
cent by 2001. Male-female differentials are narrowing though 
they are higher than 21 per cent for the state. Regional 
disparities are also quite high wherein Raichur district has 
recorded 36 per cent while Bangalore district displays 76.3 per 
cent literacy (Table 1). 
Table 1 
Literacy Rates 1961 to 2001 


Male 42.29 | 48.51 | 58.73 | 67.26 | 73.75 
Female | 16.70 | 24.56 | 33.17 | 44.34 | 52.65 
Total 29.80 | 36.83 | 46.21 63.42 | 67.04 


Source: Human Development in Karnataka 1999, Government of 
Karnataka, 1999 and Census of India, 2001. 


Primary education has by and large remained as a 
responsibility of the state, though the proportion of private 
primary schools has increased from 3.91 per cent in 1969 to 
14.16 per cent by 1998 (Tables 2 and 2A). 


Table 2 


1981 


0 33205 35304 35559 38866 40259 
Private 1911 3629 4681 6201 6641 
Total 


asne | a3 | wo | 4505 | sex | asme | 
[96.19 | ass | s | sx | so | a | 


Primary Schools (I to IV, I to V and I to VIT) 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 
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Table 2A 
Break-up of 6641 Private Schools, 1998 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of 
Karnataka. 


The state government adopted a policy of providing a 
primary school for a population of 200 persons as against the 
Government of India norm of 300 persons. The Sixth All India 
Educational Survey of 1993 update for Karnataka state 
indicated that 91 per cent of the population within the state 
are served by a primary school within the habitation itself 
while another 5 per cent had to walk a distance of only 1 km for 
aschool. Over 60 per cent of the populations are served by a 
higher primary school within the habitation itself while another 
25 per cent had this facility within a walking distance of 3 km. 
Government schools absorbed 90 per cent of children at the 
lower primary stage in rural areas while the private schools 
attracted 50 per cent children in urban areas. Corresponding 
figures for higher primary stage are 90 per cent for government 
schools and 55 per cent for private schools. The government 
runs 85 per cent of the lower primary schools in the state while 
the rest are private aided and self-financing (unaided) schools. 


With the demand for schooling catching up, there has been 
a conversion of lower primary schools into higher primary 
schools in recent years. As such number of higher primary 
schools have gone up relative to the decline of lower primary 
schools. The decline of primary schools may also be a result 
of declining growth rates in population in the state. Table 3 
indicates the rise of higher primary schools relative to the 
decline of lower primary schools. 

There is slight variation in figures of Table 2 and Table 3 as 
data have been collected at two different points of time during 
the same year. 

In order to gradually move towards 5+3+2 pattern of school 
education, 40 per cent of the lower primary schools are again 
provided with standard V. 

Incidentally, 2,885 head teachers working at the lower 
primary level, nearly 13 per cent, are also teachers-cum-peons- 
cum-physical education masters-cum-music teachers-cum- 
clerks as they are heads of single teacher schools. 

There has been a steady growth of teachers. The average 
annual growth of teachers between 1966 to 1998 has been 3.56 
per cent, wherein the growth of male and female teachers is 
1.70 per cent and 10.06 per cent respectively. Table 5 shows 
that the number of teachers recruited has been quite high 
during the decade following 1990. 

A total of 98,354 teachers have been recruited after 1992- 
93. Total attrition of teachers during this period has been 
31,354 giving a net strength of 210,000 teachers. 


Table 3 
Growth of Primary Schools 
93-94 94-95 95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-2000 
No. of LPS 22678 | 22768 23447 24671 23116 23226 22342 
No. of HPS 18916 18916 19032 20345 23859 24909 26374 
Total P.S 41594 | 41684 42479 45016 46975 48135 48716 
Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 
Table 4 
Growth of Primary Teachers in the State 
| 1978 1987 1994 1998 2000 2001 
76558 79439 86620 108239 - S 
30250 43303 59904 83690 = 
106808 122743 1465824 191929 2,10000 23410 
28.32 35.28 40.86 43.60 = 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


Table 5 


Growth of Teachers 1992 to 2000 


93-94 


Teachers in position 
Teachers recruited 


143000 143000 
6811 6812 


95-96 96-97 97-98 98- 3 99- | 99.2000 - 
164000 176000 191000 210000 
8527 17997 31010 10334 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 
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Table 6 
Enrolment in Primary Schools (in millions) 


| 66-67 [ 77-78 80-81 86-87 97-98 99-2000 
Boys 2.08 2.78 2.84 3.30 4.09 432 i 4.39 
Girls 143 2.00 2.15 2.60 3.49 3.90 n 4.03 
Total 3.51 4.78 499 5.90 8.22 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


Table 7 
Dropout Rates in Primary Schools 


1992-93 1994-95 J 1996-97 1999-2000 
Ito IV 
Boys 24.89 23.39 16.54 
Girls 29.44 30.31 23.16 
Total 27.03 26.69 19.69 | 
Ito VII ig 
Boys 43.84 47.14 45.65 
Girls 54.22 51.13 48.00 43.27 
Total 48.71 49.05 L 46.81 he 40.83 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


By the turn of the century, 8.67 million children are in school. 
Disparities between boys and girls have been reducing over 
the years. Enrolment has grown at a crude annual average 
rate of 4.33 per cent, 3.51 per cent and 5.47 per cent respectively, 
for total boys and girls. 

Though 8.67 million children are enrolled in schools, it is 
noted that around 2.61 million children are estimated to be 
out-of-school of which 1.53 million are girls. The figure of 2.61 
million comprises 1.29 million dropouts and 1.32 million never 
enrolled children. Gross enrolment ratio in I to VIII standards 
is estimated to be around 92 per cent, by 1996-97. However, 
net enrolment ratios are 65.3 per cent for rural areas and 82.4 
per cent for urban areas in I to VIII standards. Overall ratio is 
72.28 per cent. 

One out of four children were dropping out from schools 
by the time they completed the IV standard even as recently 
as in 1992-93. Girls dropping out were higher than that of 
boys. By ap 2000 the figure came down to less than one out 
of eight children. While, the dropout behaviour of boys is 
steady in the last two years, there has been a steady and 
continuous decline in dropout behaviour of girls. 

Every alternate student dropped out by the time s/he 
reached the VII standard. This has come down to one out of 
every three students at present. Assuming a steady rate of 36 
per cent dropouts in primary education (I to VII standards), it 
may be estimated that out of 8.67 million enrolments 3.12 million 
dropout of schools. If we add to this figure, 1.32 million never 
enrolled school children then the total out of school children 
would have been an additional 4.44 million children. The 
facilities created and the teachers supplied (teacher-pupil 


ratios) are felt to be inadequate for the existing effective 
enrolments of children which is 5.55 million. It is difficult to 
imagine the additional demand for school facilities and teachers 
if even these 4.44 million children were in schools and if the 
dream of universalisation of primary education became a 
visible reality. 


Teacher-Pupil Ratios in Primary Education 


Teacher-pupil ratios during 1980-81 were lower than that in 
1990-91 because enrolments were low and well within 5 million 
children. But enrolments picked up after 1986, the year of the 
National Policy on Education while recruitment of teachers 
did not keep pace even with the implementations of Operation 
Blackboard strategy. However, by 1997-98, the momentum for 
recruitment of teachers had picked up and ratios came down. 
In spite of reinforced recruitment of teachers in the last few 
years the ratio remains at 43 students for every teacher in the 
primary schools. 


Table 8 
Teacher-Pupil Ratios in Primary Education 


| 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government 
of Karnataka. 


1980-81 
44 


1990-91 
50 


1997-98 
43 


Teacher-pupil ratios will not adequately capture the quality 
of transactional processes in the classroom. Another indicator 
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of value would be teacher-standards ratios. How many 
standards do teachers have to teach at a given point of time? 
In single-teacher schools, whose figure is 2885 in the state, 
one teacher has to manage four standards. 

Karnataka has set a goal/norm of one teacher per 
standard of instruction. It has a long way to go to reach this 
goal. 

Karnataka has been a state performing well in so far as the 
status of teachers in regard to training. It had crossed the 90 
per cent mark by 1986, the year of adoption of the National 
Policy on Education. By the turn of the century, there are no 
untrained teachers teaching at elementary level. This is true 
of secondary schools also (Table 9). 


Secondary Education 


Standards VIII, IX and X constitute secondary education 
in the state. But most of the secondary schools 


carry the higher primary and lower primary stages along with 
them. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It may be noted that participation of the private sector in 
secondary education is quite high. It is more than double the 
number of government schools. Overall annual growth rate 
of secondary schools during 1968-69 to 1997-98 has been 11.17 
per cent wherein the rates for government and private schools 
are 10.70 per cent and 11.41 per cent respectively (Table 10). 


TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Out of the 90,000 teachers serving in the 8,168 secondary 
schools of the state 30,000 are women. The annual growth 
rate of high school teachers during the period 1960-61 to 1993- 
94 has been 14.14 per cent. With a weak base, the growth rate 
of women teachers during the reference period has been steadily 
improving with an annual rate of 21.35 per cent (Table 11). 

The number of secondary school teachers has grown from 
10,634 to 90,000 in a period of 40 years. The inadequate success 
of elementary education has been one of the reasons for a 
slow growth of secondary education. 


Table 9 
Training Status of Teachers 


HPS | Total 
No. of Teachers % Trained No. of Teachers % Trained | No. of Teachers % Trained 
1986 - 94 122743 - 
1999 142580 100 203220 100 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


Table 10 
Growth in the No. of Secondary Schools 


1830 


4854 


1968-69 1980-81 1993-94 


611 1615 2081 
1219 3239 4065 


6146 


1997-98 1999-2000 
2637 2667 
5531 5480 


8168 


8147 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


Table 11 
Growth in Secondary School Teachers 


1999-2000 


23222 42455 60000 

7172 16816 30000 
30394 60271 90000 
23.60 27.90 33.00 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 
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Table 12 
Enrolment in Secondary Schools 


1966-67 I 1977-78 


1980-81 


1999-2000 


1990-91 1997-98 


Boys 324119 | 413856 503482 
Girls 114268 220721 
Total 438387 634571 
% Girls 26.07 34.78 


849696 885571 
511070 672164 


1330766 1557735 


9912703 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of Karnataka. 


Enrolment of students has grown by 3.55 times in a period 
of 31 years. Proportion of girls has been steadily rising from 
26.07 per cent in 1966-67 to 43.1 per cent in 1997-98. As of 
1998, there are 1.56 million students in 3 standards of secondary 


Table 13 
Teacher-Pupil Ratios in Secondary Education 


1980-81 L- 1990-91 H 1997-98 
| 35 | 


26 23 


Source: Commissionerate of Public Instruction, Government of 
Karnataka. 


education. This enrolment is against an enrolment of 8.67 
million students in I to VII standards of elementary education 
in the state. Flow of students from elementary education to 
the secondary level is hardly around 20 per cent. Average 
annual growth rate in enrolments during 1966-67 to 1997-98 
has been 8.24 per cent while the figures for boys and girls are 
5.59 and 15.75 per cent respectively (Table 12). 

Teacher-pupil ratios in secondary education has improved 
after 1986, the year of adoption of the National Policy on 
Education. If the decade of the eighties is a decade of 
expansion of secondary education, the decade of the nineties 
has been one of consolidation of gains (Table 13). 


Table 14 
Results of SSLC Examination 1996 to 2000 


Type of Information 1996 


Overall Results 43.46 


District wise results: Good 
No. of districts which are: 


Average 
Poor 


Rural Boys 38.15 
Girls 41.47 
Urban Boys 47.75 


Girls 53.41 


Govt. Boys 28.93 


Girls 31.93 
Aided Boys 34.88 
Girls 

Unaided Boys 58.00 
Girls 62.01 
SC Boys 29.33 
Girls 31.37 
ST Boys 29.85 
Girls 34.38 


Source of basic data: KSSEEB, Government of Karnataka. 


Good = More than 5 per cent results than state average. 


Average = Between 5 per cent less or more than state average. 


Poor = Less than 5 per cent results than state average. 


Note: Districts which are consistently poor for all the 5 years are Tumkur, Kolar, Mandya and Hassan. Districts which are consistently 
good are Bangalore North, Bangalore South and Dakshina Kannada. 
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Attainments of Students in Secondary Education 


There is a state-level public examination at the termination of 
X standard of schooling, known as Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination (SSLC). A pass in SSLC is the minimum 
qualification prescribed for organised sector employment. The 
Secondary Education Examination Board, a quasi-government 
organisation, conducts this examination. Percentage of results 
obtained by a school at the SSLC examination and the 
distinction obtained therein is treated by the general public as 
a reflection on the quality of the school. 

It may be observed from Table 14 that, except for one year, 
the state has recorded less than 50 per cent results at the 
SSLC examination. Analysis of data has revealed that there 
are variations across the districts, between the sexes and caste 
groups and across subjects. Mathematics and English record 
high failures. The management of the schools has been a 
significant variable in SSLC results. In a declining order of 
performance, private self-financing schools, private aided 
schools, government urban schools, government rural schools 
and corporation schools, show up SSLC results. Children 
residing in slum areas mainly attend corporation schools. 
[Details of results/data not provided here.] 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE STATE 


Karnataka has a strong tradition of higher education. The 
first university in a princely state in the country was 
established at Mysore in 1916. This was the only university 
in the state at the time of Independence. A university had 
been established at Dharwad in 1948 (Karnatak University). 
Hence, at the time of Reorganisation of States in India in 1956, 
the state had two universities as Dharwad was integrated into 
the new state of Karnataka. There were only 41 colleges for 
the entire state at the time of Independence, which grew up to 
70 by 1956. As of now there are nearly 1000 colleges and 12 
universities apart from scores of institutions of national 
importance. Tables 15 to 18 givea picture of the magnitude of 


higher education in the state, the directions in which it has 
grown over the years and the efficiency with which it has 
grown. 


UNIVERSITIES IN THE STATE 


5.8 per cent of the universities and similar institutions of the 
country are in Karnataka. There are 6 general education 
universities, 2 agricultural universities, 1 technological 
university, 1 medical university, 1 law university and 1 Kannada 
university in the state. All the engineering colleges of the 
state are affiliated to the Visveswariah Technological 
University. All the medical, dental and nursing colleges are 
affiliated to the Rajiv Gandhi University of Health Sciences. 
The 6 general education universities are University of Mysore 


Table 15 
Universities in the State 

Karnataka India 
Universities 12 178 
Deemed Universities 03 39 
Institutions of National Imp. 00 li 
Research Institutions 02 65 
Total 17 293 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, Government of 
India, 1997. 


(estd. 1916) at Mysore, Bangalore University (estd. 1965) at 
Bangalore, Karnatak University (estd. 1948) at Dharwad, 
Mangalore University (estd. 1980) at Mangalore, Gulbarga 
University (estd. 1980) at Gulbarga and Kuvempu University 
(estd. 1988) at Shimoga. The Kannada University is located at 
Hampi, a historical place declared as World Heritage by the 
United Nations. The National Law School of India University 
is located at Bangalore. The 2 Agricultural Universities are 
located at Dharwad and Bangalore. 


Table 16 
Institutions of General Higher Education (2000 AD) 


University Government 


Bangalore University 
University of Mysore 
Karnatak University 
Mangalore University 
Gulbarga University 
Kuvempu University 


Total Karnataka 
Percentage to Total 


Private Aided Private Unaided Total 
61 179 279 

28 42 97 

102 106 227 

33 32 80 

39 57 120 

29 57 113 

292 Zi 473 916 
31.88 51.64 100.00 


Source: Directorate of Collegiate Education, Government of Karnataka. 


Note: 


All these colleges are under Directorate of Collegiate Education (DCE) for purposes of recognition and affiliated to respective 


universities. There are also 59 unaided and 8 aided Law colleges under the DCE. 
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Nearly every alternate college in the state is either run by — 5.28 per cent of total population in the country. 
the government or on government funds. Self-financing Enrolment for general graduate education in the state is 80.19 
colleges are in large proportion under Bangalore and Karnatak per cent. The All India figure is 89.60 per cent. The share of 
Universities. Out of the 916 degree colleges, 113 are run by Karnataka in enrolments for professional courses is quite high. 
minority managements (religious/linguistic minorities) and 69 Itis significant to note that 22.35 per cent of total enrolments in 
are run by scheduled caste and scheduled tribe managements. ^ engineering courses in the country is in Kamataka. 

The urban-rural break-up of colleges is in a ratio of 702 : 

214, that is, 76 per cent of colleges are in district and block Technical Education in the State 
headquarters of the state (cities and towns). 

Higher Education has an enrolment of 4,43,557 students Degree courses as well as Diploma Courses are considered in 
while the All India figure is 58,98,407. The share of Karnataka this analysis. They are under the control of Directorate of 
in enrolments in higher education in the country is 7.4 per Technical Education. 
cent. This share is not uniformly observed across different There are 71 engineering colleges in the state. They are all 
courses of study. Incidentally it is noted that Karnataka shares affiliated to the Vishweshwariah Technological University. The 


Table 17 
Enrolments in Higher Education, 1997 


Karnataka Percentage to 
Total Enrolment 


BA degree course 2640600 

BSc degree course 1058312 

BCom degree course 1173069 

BA/BSc/BCom 4871981 89.60 

BE/BArch/BSc (Engg) 328399 iy^ 

MBBS 121185 

BEd 116041 2.13 

Total Professional 565625 10.40 
5437606 


Total Degree courses 
PG courses MA/MSc/MCom 
All Total 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, Government of India, 1997 


PhD/DSc/ 
DPhil 


460801 


Table 18 
Enrolments in Higher Education (Contd.) 


MA/MSc/ BA/BA 
MCom (Hons) 


Karnataka 10285 M re 
India 40543 460801 
Percentage to India 4.70 2.26 7. ere 


Table 19 


Total 


Junior 
Technical 


Government 
Private Aided 
Private Unaided 
Total 


Source: Directorate of Technical Education, Government of Karnataka. 
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state has 184 polytechnic colleges offer 3-year diploma 
courses. There are also 6 Junior Technical Schools. Students 
branch off to technical courses after they complete the VII 
standard of education. The intake capacity is limited to a total 
of 360 students. This intake will also not be fully filled up. 
During 1998-99 there were only 338 admissions. This is also 
true of 3 colleges of fine arts who together have a sanctioned 
strength of 190 students and admissions of hardly 55 students. 
Though Karnataka bears 22.35 of burden of enrolment in 
engineering education in the country still, it is observed that 
the capacity for absorption is higher than the actual intake of 
students. During 1998-99 the intake capacity across 71 
colleges had been fixed at 24,384 students while admissions 
closed at 22,462 students. A gap of 1,922 positions (seats) is 
going a begging in the state. The position in regard to 
polytechnic enrolments is worse. While the state has an intake 
capacity of 32,568 positions across 184 colleges, the 
admissions stood at 21,859 students, a clear gap of 10,709 
positions during 1998-99. This is a clear case of imperfections 
in the market for knowledge, for college courses. Demand for 
courses might have been overestimated while starting the 
colleges, perceptions of stakeholders/parents regarding the 
relative value of courses might be poor, career guidance for 
students at high school level may be poor, relative benefits of 
engineering/polytechnic courses against direct and 
opportunity costs may be low or there is a saturation of 
technically skilled persons in the market. The structure of 
enrolments (pattern) in engineering courses may give 
additional insights into the emerging trends of demand in the 
field of engineering education. 


Enrolments in Technical Education 


The first year enrolment in engineering colleges during 1998- 
99 was 22,462. The total enrolment in the state during the year 
from all the four years of engineering courses stood at 73,221 
students of whom 15,105, 20.62 per cent, were girls. 

Mechanical, civil and electrical engineering are traditional 
courses, which are being offered for several decades. 
Electronics and specifically computer courses were in demand 
in the last two decades. These 5 courses are in considerable 
demand. The engineering colleges also offer some other 
modern courses such as the MCA (Master of Computer 
Applications) and MBA (Master of Business Administration), 
which are not accounted in this analysis. There are a few 
degree colleges, which offer only MBA degree course. Some 
of the colleges also offer Bachelor of Hotel Management and 
Bachelor of Business Management courses, They are not 
considered here. Some of the degree colleges are also offering 
gender studies and tourism as electives at degree level. The 
contribution to total enrolments from these courses is quite 
insignificant. 


Success rate in engineering courses is also quite low and 
revealing. 


Table 20 
Total Enrolments in Engineering Education 


Total Enrolment 1998-99 
Course-wise enrolments: 


73221 students 


Computer Science 12853 
Electronics 12533 
Mechanical Engg 13412 
Civil Engg 8074 
Electrical Engg 7763 
Total of 5 courses 54635 
Percentage to total 74.62 


Source: Directorate of Technical Education, Government of 
Karnataka. 


Note: Out of 73,221 students, 54,635 are in 5 courses. Rest of the 
18,586 students are spread across the following 20 courses: 
industrial production (2,800); instrumentation technology (2,407); 
chemical engineering (1,881); architecture; automobile engineering; 
bio-medical engineering; ceramics and cements; environmental 
engineering; manufacturing science; medical electronics; metallurgy; 
mining; polymer science; printing technology; silk technology; 
telecommunications; textile technology; transportation; industrial 
engineering. 
Table 21 
Success Rate in Engineering Courses (1998-99) 


Final year BE Boys Girls Total 
No. Appeared 11152 4843 15995 
No. Passed 2489 1359 3848 

24.06 


Percentage of passes i 22.32 P 28.06 


Source: Directorate of Technical Education, Government of 
Karnataka. 

Note: Total enrolments in 1994-95 (4 years course) is estimated 
to be over 2000 of whom 15995 appeared for the examination. 


There is a system of free seats, payment seats and capitation 
fee seats in both medical and engineering education. To get 
an admission for engineering course, 50 per cent minimum 
aggregate marks in physics, chemistry, mathematics at plus 
two level is required. Almost, to the last student, everybody 
gets admission. Motivation, aptitude, competence and 
capacity to benefit from engineering education will become 
secondary issues. This may be one of the reasons for a 
significantly high dropout and failure rate. A high failure rate 
in a professional course should be alarming. This calls for a 
review of state policy in regard to regulation of standards and 
quality in technical education. 


Note: It is reported that the government has cleared 
permission for 36 more new engineering colleges in the state 
with effect from 2001 ap and the intake capacity will be raised 
to 35,000 during the first year. [ INDIAN EXPRESS’, Bangalore 
edition, 30.12.2000]. 


Other Forms of Education 


There are several other concerns in education, which are 
discussed in a marginal way herein. Karnataka has a strong 
tradition of medical education. There are 21 medical colleges 
(allopathy) with an intake capacity of around 5,000 students. 
Only 4 of these colleges are government colleges located at 
Bangalore, Mysore, Hubli and Bellary. There is no private 
college run on government aid. 


Pre-school Education 


There are two types of pre-school education in the state. There 
are over 5,000 pre-primary schools run by the department of 
education, which are spread across the state and mostly in 
urban areas. Otherwise, there is a chain of Anganwadi schools 
run under the integrated child development services scheme 
of the department of women and children’s welfare. There are 
nearly 45,000 Anganwadis spread across 29,000 villages of 
the state. Coverage of children in the 4 to 6 age group is 
around 80 per cent. 


Vocational Education 


Karnataka has been one of the early adopters of the centrally 
sponsored scheme of vocational education since 1978. As 
per periodical reviews, Karnataka has been one of the 
successful sates in vocationalisation even with around 10 per 
cent of total enrolments at the +2 level in vocational courses. 

There are 642 Institutions at the + 2 level which offer 
vocational courses. They have an aggregate enrolment of 
45,687 (23,053 I Year and 22,634 II Year) students. 

Out of a total of 1,857 institutions at the +2 level percentage 
of institutions which offer vocational courses works out to be 
34.60. Percentage of enrolment in vocational courses at +2 
level works out to be 10.30. Proportion of colleges which 
offer vocational courses at degree level works out to be 12 per 
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cent while proportion of enrolment in vocational courses at 
degree level stands at 0.7 per cent. 


Literacy and Non-formal Education 


Karnataka has gone in a big way for literacy campaigns. It 
has not been sympathetic to the centrally sponsored 
programme of non-formal education to non-enrolled and 
dropout children. The NFE programme has not been in 
operation since 1988. 


Non-Governmental Organisations in Education 


Before an attempt is made to describe the contributions of 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs) to education in the 
state it is essential to clarify on the concept of NGOs. There 
are variety of usages in NGO literature such as voluntary 
organisations (VO), non-governmental development 
organisations (NGDO), private enterprises, intermediary 
organisations, etc. In this analysis, NGOs are confined to the 
concept of private enterprise, by and large. Whenever a 
reference is made to efforts other than by private enterprise, it 
will be made explicit. 

Private enterprise has an uneven spread in the state because 
of historical reasons. Out of the 27 districts of the state as at 
present, 20 districts of the state (before ap 2000 reorganisation), 
private enterprise was strong in the British ruled Madras— 
Karnataka region/Dakshina Kannada District (now Mangalore 
and Udipi districts) Bellary district as well as Bombay- 
Karnataka region/North Kanara, Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dharwad (now North Kanara, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwad, 
Bagalkot, Haveri and Gadag) districts. In the princely state of 
Mysore (earlier Bangalore, Mysore, Mandya, Hassan, Tumkur, 
Kolar, Shimoga, Chitradurga, Chikmagalur and now in addition 
Davanagere and Chamarajanagar) and in Hyderabad- 
Karnataka region (earlier ruled by the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
which Bidar, Raichur and Gulbarga, in addition to the newly 
carved out Koppal districts) the private enterprise is quite 
low. This is true of Coorg district also. Since Independence, 
there has been a spurt in private enterprise, which gained 
momentum in the 1980s. Religious institutions, Math (as 
pronounced in Kannada but written as Maths) have 
contributed immensely to the growth of education in the state. 


Table 22 
Institutions and Enrolments in Vocational Education 


Institutions 
Enrolments 


Colleges Degree Degree Colleges 

with VE Colleges with VE 
642 916 112 

45687 346677 2500 


Source: 1. Selected Educational Statistics, 1997, MHRD, Government of India. 
2. Directorate of Vocational Education, Government of Karnataka, 2000. 
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Jagadguru Shivarathreeswara Peetha of Suttur, the Siddaganga 
Math at Tumkur, the Adichunchanagiri Math at Yadiyur, the 
Sarana Basaveshwara Math at Gulbarga, the Tontadarya Math 
at Davanagere, the Sirigeri Math at Chitradurga, the Sri Saila 
Math at Haarihara, the Madhwa Mutts of Udipi have 
established a large number of educational institutions and 
provided free hostel facility to poor students. In addition, the 
Anjuman-e-Islam Society, the Al Ameen Society at Bangalore, 
the Catholic Christian Organisations of the state (Society of 
Jesus, Apostolic Carmel) have also contributed to the growth 
of education. The Manipal Academy of General Education 
(founded by Dr T.M.A. Pai); the Hyderabad Lingayat 
Education Society; the Karnatak Lingayat Education Society; 
BLDE Trust, Bijapur; SDM Trust, Dharmastala; the 
Siddhartha Education Society, Tumkur; the Panchajanya 
Education Society, Bangalore; RV Trust; BMS Trust; PES 
Education Society; Vidya Vardhaka Trust are all illustrations 
of private enterprise in the state. It is quite possible that a 
large number of trusts have not been mentioned here for want 
of space. 

It is well worth nothing that private enterprise is mostly in 
the secondary, higher and professional education sectors. 
Primary education has by and large remained a responsibility 
of the state. Eighty-six per cent of primary schools in the state 
are government schools. 

There are also other NGOs (not private enterprise) who are 
engaged in promotion of adult literacy and primary education 
in the state. The Citizen’s Initiatives for Elementary Education 
promoted by MAYA (Movement for Alternatives and Youth 
Action) is illustrative in this context. The ACTION AID, a 


well-known NGO is financing micro-educational projects. The 
case of SAMOOHA in Devdurg Taluk of Raichur district, where 
ata very low cost unemployed youth of the villages are helping 
the regular elementary school teachers/children in their work, 
is worthy of mention. The government initiated a new scheme 
in education in May 2000 wherein corporate houses, NGOs 
and philanthropists can adopt schools. Adoption means 
entering with the government into a Memorandum of 
Understanding whose life is for an initial period of two years 
and which is renewable later depending upon interest and 
performance. Donors can construct or renovate school 
buildings, give computers/equipments/furniture, contributions 
to extension of school buildings/construction of compound 
wall, run night schools for children and do similar useful 
work. In return, they can display their/their parents’/ 
their wards’/names on the school board/classrooms. 
They can experiment with innovative teaching methods 
with the involvement of the school teachers/head 
teacher. Government schools are exposed for adoption. 
The government continues to pay teachers’ salaries for 
sanctioned posts. Donors can hire additional teachers. Nearly 
400 schools have been adopted so far in different parts of the 
state. PACER FOUNDATION, PES Institutions, Bhoruka 
Charities, Lions Club, Child Care India are some of the names 
of adopters. 


RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 


Four tables are presented incorporating data on expenditures 
of the government of Karnataka in the education sector. 


Table 23 
Resources for Education 
General Update 1999-2000 (in crores) 
Actuals Percentages 

Total State Budget Expenditures 17819.00 

Revenue Expenditures 15391.00 86.00 
Capital Expenditures 2428.00 14.00 
State Annual Plan Outlay 5488.00 

State Outlay on Education 2955.00 

Outlay on Education as proportion of Total State Budget Expenditures — 16.58 
Non-plan outlay on Education 2493.50 

Plan outlay on Education 461.50 

Non-Plan outlay as percentage of total Education Expenditures — 84.38 
Plan outlay as a percentage — 15.62 
Plan outlay on Education (461.50) as proportion of total plan outlay (5488.00) — 8.40 
Distribution of plan outlay (461.50) for State sector (out of 5488.00) 289.80 5.30 
for District sector (out of 5488.00) 171.70 3.10 
Other Budgetted outlays 

National Literacy Mission (GOI share) 48.13 — 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes 115.74 T 
DPEP (cumulative) 216.78 = 
DPEP (1999-2000) 21.48 = 
Scholarships and Hostels 78.59 = 


Following insights are derived from an examination of these 
tables. 

The Government of Karnataka spends 3.20 per cent of its 
total state domestic product on education. This has gone up 
from 1.60 per cent in 1960-61 to the present level (Table 24). 


Table 24 
State Expenditure on Education over the years 


(in crores) | As percentage of 
State Budget 


Years 


As percentage 
of State GDP 


1960-61 12.79 11.61 1.60 
1970-71 2.48 
1980-81 2.70 
1990-91 325 
1996-97 


1999-2000 


Note: Expenditure at the All India level on Education as 
proportion of GDP is 3.8 per cent. 


The share of the budget expenditures on education has 
oscillated between 15.73 to 16.58 per cent in the last 20 years. 
It stood at 16.58 per cent in 1999-2000. In actual figures the 
expenditure has gone up from Rs 12.79 crores in 1960-61 to 
Rs 2,955 crores in 1999-2000. The total outlay on education 
(Rs 2,955 crores, Table 23) is distributed as 84.38 pre cent for 
non-plan and 15.62 per cent for plan. The non-plan component 
is more than 84.38 per cent as teachers have been appointed 
and salaries paid to them even under plan account. In 
fact salary expenditures out of total earmarked outlay for 
primary, university and technical education works out to be 
86.71, 98.31 and 91.13 per cent respectively (see note under 
Table 25). 
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Total contributions to the state from outside the education 
department of the government (excluding private sector) 
through National Literacy Mission, District Primary Education 
Project, centrally sponsored schemes, scholarships and hostels 
will add up to nearly Rs 460 crores which will be around 15 per 
cent of the total expenditures (Note: There is a clear conceptual 
difference between outlay and expenditures which is not 
maintained in the data presented here.) 

Karnataka's per capita student expenditure on 
education (Rs 277 in 1992-93) is far less than that in 
Haryana (Rs 296), Tamil Nadu (Rs 298), Maharashtra 
(Rs 313) and Kerala (Rs 368). (Source: World Bank Report 
No. 15756— India Primary Education: Achievements and 
Challenges). As a source of income tuition fee accounts for 
less than 0.5 per cent of the total state expenditures on 
education (Table 26). 


Table 26 
Share of Fees in Total Resources 1999-2000 (in crores) 


Foam [uw oum] 


Total Public Expenditure on the sector: 2955.17 crores 


EDUCATION IN KARNATAKA STATE: 
ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


There are several concerns in education in the state which are 
commonly shared in most parts of the country. There are also 
certain state-specific concerns and issues. They are discussed 
here: 


Table 25 
Sector-wise Outlays on Education, 1999-2000 (in crores) 


Level 


Primary 

Secondary 

University and Higher 
Technical 

Adult 

Lang. Dev. 

General 

Total 


Note: Salary expenditures are the non-plan component. Salary is 
expenditures thus work out to 86.71 per cent. Salaries paid un 


44. 
2955.17 


paid under plan component also to primary education. Total salary 
der plan grants in collegiate education and technical education bring 


the proportion of total expenditures on the two sectors to 98.31 per cent and 91.13 per cent respectively. 


Out of the total outlay on education, 52.66 per cent 
goes for primary education and 31.06 goes for secondary 
education. With an 11.89 per cent outlay on university education, 
the total outlay on general education (primary, secondary and 
university) works out to be 95.61 per cent (see Table 25). 


1. The most important concern of the state in education 
is the Universalisation of Primary Education and full 
literacy. This is integral to the goal of Education For 
All. As has already been noted, 2.61 million children 
are still out of school. Getting them to school and 
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more importantly, making them and the rest to stay in 
school is a formidable challenge. This challenge is 
also related to the quality of schooling and the learning 
that takes place within the schools. Baseline surveys 
of attainments have shown Karnataka in poor light. 
There can be no better incentive to schooling than 
learning. Learning is a self-reinforcer. The school needs 
to be made accountable for the tasks to which it has 
been established which includes learning apart from 
other aspects of total personality development. 
Accountability can be sought from those who are 
responsible for a given set of tasks. There can be no 
responsibility without associated powers. The school 
needs to be empowered and made accountable. Head 
teachers and teachers function within communities. 
The communities and the school teachers therein need 
to be enlightened and empowered to develop a sense 


of ownership of the school, develop a vision of their 
goals, work towards the goals, engage in continuous 
self-analysis in regard to their own self-set goals for 
the school, for children, monitor and evaluate their 
own work, and plan follow-up actions. This should be 
a continuous process. The problems of 
universalisation have to solved by a community 
(village/slum/tribal pockets) at its level. The 
government and its institutions can lend supportive 
hand and play facilitative role. Moving towards this 
style of functioning is the greatest challenge of 
education. 

Karnataka has a specific problem in regard to the 
structure of education. The present 4+3+3 structure is 
distinct from the 5+3+2 structure adopted in most 
states. As of now nearly two-thirds of 4 year lower 
primary schools have been extended up to the V 


Table 27 
Projected Child Population in Karnataka and India (millions) 


6 to 11 age group 


58.54 
57.84 
22.17 
53.09 


30.96 
35.98 
34.04 
30.42 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, GOI, 1997 
(Original data from Registrar General, Census of India, GOI) 


Table 28 
Reduction of Pressures on Enrolment 1996 to 2011 (Percentages) 


Karntaka 


LPS (6 to 11 years) Boys Girls 
population 
1996 100 100 
2011 89.8 91.7 
Reduction 10.2 8.3 
(in 15 years) 


HPS (11 to 14 years) 
population 


1996 100 
2011 98.3 
Reduction 


(in 15 years) 


standard. This has not solved the problem of 
structures completely. The Constitution of India has 
specified universalisation of elementary education up 
to the age of 14 years, which means 8 years of length 
of education. Karnataka’s length of elementary 
education is only for 7 years. The State needs to tide 
over this problem and conform to the expectations of 
the Constitution. This will be a challenge for the 
educational administration of the state in the 
foreseeable future. 

. Karnataka has an estimated 18 million illiterate persons 
by the turn of the century. The initial euphoria 
associated with literacy campaigns has waned. Non- 
enrolment of children to schools and dropout 
phenomenon will continue for some more time which 
eventually adds to the volume of illiterates. There is 
no non-formal education component for non-enrolled 
and dropout children. The state believes in the value 
of ‘good’ quality primary education (as against ‘sub- 
standard’ NFE) which itis still trying to provide. One 
redeeming feature is that the minimum entry 
qualification for elementary school teachers is 12 year 
of education followed by 2 years of training and it 
needs to be noted that all teachers;in the state are 
trained. Overall dropout figures and figures of non- 
enrolment of children should be added to backlog of 
illiterates to get an idea of the challenge of illiteracy in 
the state. Perhaps, literacy campaigns have to be 
sponsored by the state itself through the composition 
of a State Literacy Mission. The on-going work in 
post-literacy and continuing education also can be 
strengthened through the State Mission. 

. As in many other parts of the country, the population 
growth rate in Karnataka is also declining. Itis expected 
to stabilise by Ap 2016. That is, the Net Replacement 
Rate may be a unity by that year. The projected growth 
of school age population is given in Table 21. 

As of now, there is inadequacy of facilities insofar 
as teacher-standard and classroom-standard (standard 
refers to the lower and higher primary standards) ratios 
are considered. But it would be uneconomical to create 
facilities without taking into account the demand for 
primary education in the future. Karnataka may face a 
problem of unviable schools as is now being 
faced in Kerala. To assess the future needs for places 
in primary education across various regions of the 
State and then plan for their provision is a real 
challenge. In fact, with the expected success of 
universalisation of primary education, there is a 
possibility of increasing (galloping) demand for 
secondary education. 

The percentage of enrolments that get reduced over 
a period of 15 years from 1996 to 2011 in Karnataka 
(and India) assuming full enrolment of the respective 
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age-group is as follows. Eligible population of 1996 is 
taken as the base-year population of 100 units. 
Analysis is based on computation from Table 27. 

It may be observed from Table 28 in contrast to All- 
India trends the enrolments in Karnataka in lower 
primary education (Ito V standard) will get reduced by 
more than 20 per cent by 2011. By Ap 2000 there was 
13 per cent non-enrolment (never enrolled) of children 
in schools. Even if they are accounted for by 2011, the 
pressure on school facilities would be far too less and 
this trend will continue. But the position in regard to 
higher primary education in the state may not be so 
bright (as compared to LPS) even though it would be 
distinctively better as compared to the all-India 
situation, The scenario projected herein is based on 
crude analysis. Even this crude analysis will show the 
nature of challenge to be assessed and planned for. 
Provision of additional facilities will have enormous 
implications for expenditure. Meaningful costing of 
education based on dependable estimates would be 
highly cost-efficient. Arriving at such meaningful 
estimates is a highly sophisticated and challenging 
exercise. 


. Demand for secondary education would go up in future 


with the progress of UPE. Secondary education is the 
entry point for organised sector employment. It is 
both a terminal and a transitional stage in education. 
It is the stage at which diversification of life takes place. 
Courses on industrial training, polytechnic education, 
(entry into 2 year courses) for general higher education, 
professional education, job-oriented courses at higher 
secondary level and organised sector employment 
require secondary education. Provision of relevant, 
meaningful and facilitative (for employment) secondary 
education is a challenge of the day. Even after allowing 
a margin for malpractices, the results of the SSLC/X 
standard examination reflect the inegalitarian structure 
of Indian society. The average results decline from 
group to group for the following types of schools. 
Self-financing (private unaided) schools, private aided 
schools, government urban schools, government rural 
schools and lastly corporation schools which is located 
in/near slum areas. Improvement of facilities of 
government and corporation schools as well as 
efficiency of functioning is a formidable task. 

The performance of schools at the SSLC 
examination is not uniform across subjects. Lowest 
performance is observed in mathematics followed 
(upwards) by English. There are a large number of 
units/topics which are not ‘easy’ even for the teachers. 
Today’s secondary school teachers would have been 
poor performers in mathematics/English at their time. 
A few years (minimum 6 years) earlier, they would not 
have had opportunity to fill the gap in their learning 
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these subjects. Mediocrity breeds mediocrity. 
Overcoming this stalemate situation is an important 
concern of the State. 

6. Vocationalisation of higher secondary education has 
remained as a significant problem in the state. 
Crowding of students for certain courses which do 
not require workshop/laboratory/experimental farm 
facilities, inadequate facilities, equipments and tools, 
sub-standard, dated technologies, paucity of trained 
teachers and market irrelevance have been observed 
to be some of the problems in vocationalisation of 
higher secondary (and graduate) education apart 
from irrational aspirations for general graduate 
education. 

7. Higher education is full of problems. Heavy enrolment 
in general education courses, specifically the BA degree 
course is a major problem. There is also an imbalanced 
spread of arts, science and commerce colleges in the 
state. The colleges which offer ‘chalk and talk’ courses 
are quite large in number. They do not require much 
investment on laboratories, workshops, chemicals and 
equipments. Heavy enrolments in engineering courses 
have weaned away the limited available talent for pure 
sciences in urban areas (physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology etc.). Established colleges are languishing 
without adequate strength. Realising that such a 
development would deprive them of a nursery for talent 
in research and development in pure sciences/ 
mathematics, the Indian Institute of Science (popularly 
called as TATA Institute) has taken up a programme of 
support for free education along with other incentives 
for all those Class XII graduates with 80 per cent and 
above marks, if they enrol themselves to BSc degree 
courses. This programme is yet to catch up. Regulating 
the imbalanced development of higher education is a 
major challenge for the State. 

The phenomenon of irrational expansion of 
engineering education has a long-term impact on school 
education. Teachers of secondary schools turn out to 
be twice-filtered products of the education system, 
once at the +2 stage when there are immense 
opportunities for engineering education and a second 
time after completion of BSc/BA degree when they 


have opportunities for MSc/MA degree education. 
Those who do not get served at the two stages go for 
BEd degree courses (sometimes in sub-standard BEd 
colleges) and become teachers of secondary schools. 

8. There are problems/challenges/issues/concerns in 
several other areas of education, which are not 
discussed here for considerations of space. Status of 
teachers in Pre-school/Anganwadi education, 
meaningful decentralisation of primary education, 
capacity building for teachers, head teachers, subject 
inspectors of schools, educational officers, VEC 
members and Panchayat leaders, popularisation of 
Open University and Distance Learning Courses, 
involvement of NGOs in a large way in management of 
education and sustainability of gains from DPEP 
initiatives are some of these problems. 


The Karnataka government adopted a medium term fiscal 
plan in July 2001 (for the period 2001 to 2005) wherein a 
substantive funding to the school education sector shall be 
made to realise the target of UEE up to 8 years of school 
education by Ap 2007. This is in contrast to the target of 5 
years of UEE set by Sarva Shikshana Abhiyan by Ap 2007. 
The funding su will be from a loan-cum-grant, that the 
state government has finalised to rise from the World Bank. 
Fiscal discipline and efficiency in public expenditure are part 
of the package of proposals. The government is in a serious 
process of microscopic examination of efficiency levels and 
telescopic view of improving quality in the education sector 
following the MTFP proposals. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


Karnataka is a middle ranking state among 15 major states in 
the country. On several educational indicators the rank of 
Karnataka is in the range of 7 and 8. The state may universalise 
primary education well before Ap 2010 even though regional 
imbalances in standards and quality persist. It will achieve 
full literacy (80 per cent and above) in another 10 years. The 
average level of education will go up to 7 years by ten more 
years. There is every reason to believe that in the coming 
decades, the state will be a jewel in the national crown of 
education. 


KENDRIYA HINDI SANSTHAN 
(CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF HINDI) 


M.S. Jain 


The Kendriya Hindi Shikshan Mandal, Agra is a fully funded 
autonomous organisation under the Department of Education 
of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. It runs an 
institution called the ‘Kendriya Hindi Sansthan’, Agra (Central 
Institute of Hindi). The headquarters of the Institute is at 
Agra with 5 regional centres in Delhi, Hyderabad, Guwahati, 
Shillong and Mysore. 

The Institute is responsible for the propagation and 
promotion of the use of Hindi and its teaching in a specific 
language usage; survey of the tribal languages and 
introducing primary education through their mother tongue 
and gradual switch over to Hindi from their mother tongue; 
teaching through correspondence courses to in-service Hindi 
teachers and orientation courses of short-term duration for 
teachers deputed by the state governments and Hindi 
propagating agencies. 

The main functions of the Institute are: 


€ to develop latest methodologies of teaching Hindi as 
a second and foreign language; 

€ to train Hindi teachers of non-Hindi speaking areas of 
India; 

€ to provide facilities for higher studies in Hindi language 
and literature; 

€ toundertake and provide facilities for comparative and 
contrastive linguistic studies of Hindi with Indian 
languages; 

€ to develop language teaching materials for Hindi as a 
second and foreign language; 

€ to organise teaching and training programme for the 
foreigners under the Propagation of Hindi Abroad 
Scheme and Self-Financing Scheme; 

€ toconduct correspondence courses for Hindi language 
teaching at BEd level; 

€ to organise extension service and orientation 
programmes; 

€ to collaborate with computing agencies for the 
development of natural language processing specially 
in the field of Computer Assisted Language Teaching 
and Machine Translation; and 

€ to survey of the tribal languages and introduce primary 
education through their mother tongues and gradual 
switch over to Hindi from their mother tongues in a 
scientific and in a well-knit graded manner, as well as 


preparation of teaching material for tribal languages. 


The Minister of Human Resource Development is the 
Chairman of the Mandal. Apart from Vice Chairman, a number 
of members nominated by the Government of India constitute 
its executive committee. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Sansthan has established a number of departments. These 
include: 


1. Department of Teachers Training 


This department organises 5 teaching-cum-training 
programmes as under: 


(i) Hindi Shikshan Nishant (MEd level) Course 


This course of 1 year duration is designed to train Hindi 
lecturers of the universities and training colleges of non-Hindi 
speaking states. In addition to the syllabus taught in the regular 
MEd course at the universities, the course also provides 
training in the applied aspects of the subjects like language 
teaching, sociolinguistics and lexicography, contrastive 
linguistics, evaluation and testing, stylistics, translation 
theory and practice, production of teaching materials etc. 


(ii) Hindi Shikshan Parangat (BEd level) Course 


This course is of 1 year duration and designed to prepare 
teachers for the high/higher secondary schools of non-Hindi 
speaking states. 


(iii) Hindi Shikshan Praveen 


Hindi Shikshan Praveen course trains Hindi teachers of high 
school level of non-Hindi speaking states. 


(iv) Four Year Integrated Hindi Teaching Diploma 
The final (i.e., fourth) year training programme of the four- 


year Hindi teaching diploma courses conducted by the Hindi 
Training Institute of Dimapur (N: agaland) is held at Agra. 
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(v) Special Intensive Hindi Teaching-cum-Training Course 


This course is conducted to train the untrained Hindi teachers 
of North Eastern states of India especially Mizoram, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur and 
Sikkim. Through this course the trainees are provided with 
the basic knowledge of Hindi language and literature, and are 
also trained in the modern methods and techniques of language 
teaching. 


2. Department of Hindi Teaching Material Production and 
Research 


The main functions include revision, modification and 
enlargement of the textbook of Hindi; development of Hindi 
modules for the Hindi teachers of higher primary classes of 
the government of Karnataka; development of Hindi modules 
for the Hindi teachers of high school of the government of 
Karnataka; development of Hindi language teaching materials 
for Members of Parliament; and Dictionary of Quotations of 
Indian Literature in Hindi. 


3. Department of Programmes for Foreigners 


The department runs courses for the foreign students who 
are selected under the scheme of ‘Propagation of Hindi 
Abroad’ of the government of India. The duration of each 
course is one academic year. Courses includes: Certificate in 
Proficiency in Hindi language; Diploma in Proficiency in Hindi 
language; Advanced Diploma in Proficiency in Hindi language; 
Diploma in Proficiency in Hindi Language Application. 


4. Department of Functional Hindi and Sociolinguistics 


The department is preparing Learner’s Dictionaries for 
secondary school students of the non-Hindi speaking states 
and bilingual dictionaries of seven north-eastern languages 
to Hindi. 


5. Department of Correspondence Course 


The department conducts ‘Hindi Shikshan Parangat Courses, 
(BEd level) of 18 months duration, through correspondence- 
cum-contact programme for the in-service Hindi teachers of 
schools and colleges of non-Hindi speaking states, Hindi 
propagators of voluntary Hindi organisations so that they are 
trained without interruption in their services. The intake 
capacity is 500 in each course. 


6. Department of Tribal Language Research and Material 
Production i 


The department conducts survey of tribal languages and 
prepares teaching materials for primary education through their 


mother tongues and gradual switch over to Hindi from their 
mother tongues in a scientific and well-knit graded manner as 
well as prepares teaching material for tribal languages. 


7. Department of Extension Service and Orientation 
Programme 


The Department conducts the following programmes: 


(i) Advanced Orientation Course in Applied Hindi 
Linguistics 


Through a three weeks course, teachers are introduced to 
new techniques and methodologies of teaching of Hindi as a 
second language. Efforts are also being made to develop 
linguistic, stylistic and lexicographical dimensions for making 
university level courses more linguistics-oriented according 
to their needs. 


(ii) Orientation Courses 


The three weeks short-term orientation courses are conducted 
for in-service Hindi teachers of the non-Hindi speaking states. 
New techniques of language teaching methods are introduced 
to participants of such courses and an attempt is also made to 
make them constantly aware of the use of standard Hindi. 


(iii) Language Conceptual Development Programme 


These programmes are organised for Hindi teachers trainees 
who are engaged in the teaching of Hindi, but are not oriented 
in the national, international and official use of Hindi. Through 
such course, they are introduced to the different aspects of 
the teaching of Hindi and their conceptual development is 
done towards its use and importance. 


(iv) Improvement Programme 


It is conducted for trainees of the Institutes and the teachers 
training colleges affiliated to the Central Institute of Hindi. In 
addition to regular classes, impact is mostly made on the 
solution of the teaching problems of the trainers. 


(v) Skill Oriented Programme 


This course is organised for Hindi teachers of non-Hindi 
speaking areas. Actually language skills are important in second 
language teaching, under this the students are given practice 
of listening, speaking, reading and writing skills for the 
language. 


8. Department of Language Technology 


The department assists various departments of the Institute 
through teaching oral skill to the students of various courses 


in the electronic classroom of the department. The optional 
paper on Computer Assisted Hindi Language Processing is 
taught to the students of Hindi Shikshan Nishant (MEd level) 
in the department. The department develops audio-materials 
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for the teaching of pronunciation skills to the non-Hindi 
speakers of the north-eastern region. It also undertakes various 
collaborative projects in the area of Natural Language 
Processing. 


KENDRIYA VIDYALAYAS 


Puran Chand 


PREAMBLE 


The scheme of Kendriya Vidyalayas (Central Schools) came 
into being on the recommendation of the Second Central Pay 
Commission of Government of India. It recommended that the 
Government should develop a scheme to provide uninterrupted 
education to the wards of transferable Central Government 
employees. 

To start with, in 1963-64, 20 Regimental Schools were taken 
over and run as Central Schools, later on renamed as Kendriya 
Vidyalayas, after registering Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
(KVS) on 15 December 1965, under the Societies Registration 
Act, 1860. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


(i) To cater to the educational needs of children of 
transferable central government employees including 
defence and paramilitary personnel by providing a 
common programme of education; 

(ii) To pursue excellence and set the pace in the field of 
school education; 

(ii) To initiate and promote experimentation and 
innovations in education in collaboration with other 
bodies like Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE) and the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT), etc.; and 

(iv) To develop spirit of national integration and create a 
sense of ‘Indianness’ among children. 


SALIENT FEATURES 


(i) Common textbooks and bilingual medium of 
instruction; 
(i) Affiliation to CBSE; 

Gii) Co-education and composite System; 

(iv) Teaching of Sanskrit from Classes V to IX. Students 
also study Sanskrit as an additional optional subject 
in Class X and as an elective at 42 stage. 

(v) Preference in admission to children whose parents had 
the higher number of transfers; 

(vi) No tuition fee up to Class VIII for all. No tuition fee is 
charged from girl students, SC and ST, and children of 
KVS employees, up to Class XII. 


The Minister for HRD is Chairman of KVS and the 
Minister of State for HRD is its Deputy Chairman. An Officer 
of the Government of India, Ministry of HRD, not below the 
rank of Additional Secretary, nominated by the Ministry of 
HRD, Department of Education will be the Vice-Chairman of 
KVS. 


The Apex Body 


The Board of Governors of KVS is its apex body and through 
this body the Sangathan frames its rules, regulations and 
policies to fulfil the objectives set forth in the Memorandum 
of Association. 


Executive 


Commissioner is the Executive Head of the KVS. Its day- 
to-day affairs are conducted by an administrative set 
up supported by 2 Joint Commissioners, 5 Deputy 
Commissioners and 3 Assistant Commissioners. At present, 
it has 18 Regional Offices, each headed by an Assistant 
Commissioner and supported by 3 Education Officers and 
other supporting staff. 

KVS also runs two Kendriya Vidyalayas abroad—one at 
Kathmandu in Nepal and the other at Moscow in Russia. 
These Kendriya Vidyalayas are administered directly from 
the HQ. 


GROWTH 


The scheme though envisaged to provide uninterrupted 
education to the children of transferable Central Government 
employees, yet it became popular and the KVs were also 
opened in the campuses of public sector undertakings and 
institutions of higher learning categorised as Project Schools. 
However, the concerned Public Sector Undertaking (PSU) or 
the Institution of Higher Learning has to bear the entire 
recurring and non-recurring expenditure towards running the 
School. In turn, the children of the employees of such PSU or 
Institution of Higher Learning get first priority in admission to 
the concerned Project Scheme, as a matter of policy. 

At present, KVS is running 871 Kendriya Vidyalayas out of 
which 358 schools are in Defence Sector, 349 in Civil Sector 
and 164 schools in Project Sector. 


ADMISSION POLICY FOR 2000-2001 


The basic objective of the scheme is to provide uninterrupted 
education to the children of transferable Central Government 
employees, i.e., first priority is given to them in admission to 
KVs. An employee is treated as transferable employee for the 
purpose of admission, only if she/he is transferred at least 
once during the last 7 years. In case, children of a particular 
category are not available, the children of transferable 
employees of autonomous bodies, PSUs where the 
governments' participation is more than 51 per cent, are 
considered for admission. 

For admission to Class I, there is no test, the number of 
transfers decides the category of Central Government 
employees. However, selection is made through a lottery 
among children of same category. For other classes, merit in 
admission test within the same category is the main criterion. 


RESERVATIONS 


For fresh admission there is a reservation of 15 per cent for 
Scheduled Castes and 7.5 per cent for Scheduled Tribes. In 
case the required number of children of either SC/ST are not 
available, the admission can be given to children of Other 
Backward Castes (OBCs), failing which the seats will go to 
general category. 

For the physically handicapped, i.e., blind, hearing 
impaired, 3 per cent of fresh admissions are reserved 
horizontally. In case these children are not available, the seats 
will automatically go to children of general category. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The KVS provides five compulsory scholastic subjects and 
three non-scholastic subjects, physical education, work 
experience, and health education at secondary level. All 
students must study Sanskrit as third language from Classes 
VtoIX. 

KVS provides science, commerce and humanity stream at 
+2 stage. The qualifying marks for science are 50 per cent in 
aggregate, 55 per cent in mathematics and science together 
and 50 per cent each in science and mathematics at the 
Secondary Exam of CBSE. For commerce, the qualifying marks 
are 45 per cent. For opting mathematics, the child should secure 
50 per cent marks in mathematics. From the year 1997-98, the 
KVS has introduced optional subjects like computer science, 
political science, music, fine arts and physical education. 


TEACHING OF REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


Provision has been made for the teaching of regional 
languages/mother tongue besides Hindi and English if 20 or 
more students are willing to study that language. Teaching of 
regional language starts from Class IV and continues upto 
Class VIII and if necessary up to Class X. The purpose of 
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teaching regional language is to enable the students to have 
functional mastery over the language and ensure that there is 
language interaction between the student and his mother 
tongue or language of the region. 


FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 


KVS recruits teaching staff through open advertisement on 
all-India basis through a written as well as screening test. The 
selection committees are represented among others by SC/ 
ST, minority communities and women members. 

Scheduled Tribe, Scheduled Caste, OBC and visually and 
orthopaedicaly handicapped candidates are given reservation 
in the selection as per Government of India rules, as amended 
from time to time. At present, the following reservations are 
given: 


1. Scheduled Castes 15% 
2. Scheduled Tribes 7.596 
3. Ex-servicemen 1.0096 
4. OBCs 27% 
5. Handicapped 03% 


However, these reservations should not exceed 50 per cent 
of the recruitment in a particular year of recruitment. In order 
to attract more and more women to teaching profession, the 
upper age limit is relaxed for them by 10 years. To fill up the 
vacancies reserved for SC/ST, ex-servicemen, the upper age 
limit is relaxed by 5 years. KVS has developed a well-knit 
programme for in-service induction courses besides 
conferences and workshops to achieve excellence in academic 
performance. With the changing environment due to 
information technology, the teachers are being encouraged to 
undergo training programme to use computer as a tool for 
their day-to-day teaching and equip themselves with the latest 
in information technology so that they may acquire meaningful 
support materials in their curriculum transactions. 

With the vast changes that are taking place in society, new 
avenues of career are available for the children. Twenty 
Kendriya Vidyalayas have been identified for Generic 
Vocational Course on experimental basis at +2 stage, developed 
by the NCERT’s Pandit Sunder Lal Sharma Central Institute of 
Vocational Education (PSSCIVE), Bhopal, from the academic 
session 1999-2000. 

The children require counselling, especially in the changing 
scenario of nucleus family system where both parents are 
working and may not have enough time to interact with the 
children. So far, 32 teachers have been deputed to NCERT for 
a9-month Diploma in Guidance and Counselling. 


INCENTIVE AND WELFARE SCHEME 
KVS recognises the meritorious services of the teachers by 


giving them an Incentive Award, consisting of Rs 5000 anda 
citation. Every year 50 such teachers are given the Award. 
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Four teachers of Kendriya Vidyalayas are given National 
Awards by the Ministry of HRD. In addition to these, 20 
teachers are given D.C. Sharma Memorial Award for 
innovations in curriculum transaction. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR TEACHER 
WELFARE 


To promote welfare of school teachers, financial assistance is 
given for medical treatment, professional education of their 
children, etc., under National Foundation for Teacher Welfare. 
For long services in Scouts and Guides, teachers are awarded. 
Further, meritorious teachers are given deputation to the 
Kendriya Vidyalayas at Moscow and Kathmandu. 

To retain teachers in NE region and other far-flung areas, 
general staff welfare measures include provision of residential 
accommodation, group insurance, etc. 

Medical facilities from CGHS, or AMAs, state health 
facilities and jobs on compassionate grounds to surviving 
relatives of the employees who die in harness, etc., are some 
other measures adopted for welfare of the teachers. 

Brilliant students are also recognised by KVS. Thirty 
students who perform well at Board Examination for Class X 
and twenty students who perform well at Class XII Board Exami- 
nation are given cash award at the rate of Rs 1500 every year. 

To promote Indian culture and heritage, 10 awards have 
been instituted for recognition of children who excel in classical 
music, dance, and painting. Physical Education is a part of 
school education and KVS has instituted awards for breaking 
records set in KVS meets as well as SGFI Meets. 

The children are also exposed to activities like NCC, NSS, 
Scouts and Guides, Adventure, Youth Parliament, Junior 
Science Congress and various other activities. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


To make learning a joyful experience at primary level, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Yash Pal Committee 
accepted by the Government of India, KVS stresses activity- 
based approach in all Kendriya Vidyalayas in primary classes. 
The basic theme behind this is to shift the focus from teaching 
to learning and acquiring competencies. Students are 
evaluated following the grade system. 

A school readiness programme of 4—6 weeks is adopted 
for the children who did not attend any pre-school programme. 
This programme aims at improving upon the competencies of 
the children comparable with those who have attended pre- 
school programmes. Besides, KVS has been following ‘no 
detention policy’ and continuous, comprehensive evaluation 
system on a five-point grading scale. 


PUBLICATIONS 


KVS brings out a quarterly, titled Sangam, to provide a forum 
for promotion and dissemination of academic activities 
pursued in Kendriya Vidyalayas. A collection of poems from 
teachers of Kendriya Vidyalayas, titled Kavyamanjari, is 
published every year. A bi-annual magazine, titled Bhaskar, 
is published exclusively for promotion of the official language. 
Kevian the Creative Child is another bi-annual magazine, 
which provides a platform for the children to improve upon 
their skills in writing and share experiences with others. 
KVS also publishes a souvenir on Teachers’ day every 
year, besides the Annual Report of KVS. Handbooks for 
teachers for strengthening of primary education, value 
education, etc., are other publications. Another important 
publication of KVS is the KVS News, a monthly newsletter. 


KERALA, STATUS OF EDUCATION 


E.S. Rameshan 


Kerala, a 550-km long strip of land between Western Ghats 
and the Arabian Sea, in the south-west corner of India is a 
land of placid lakes and limpid lagoons of variegated natural 
scenery and equable climate, which welcomes visitors from all 
over the world. Its total area is 38863 sq. km and total population 
according to the 2001 census was 3,18,38,619 (1,54,68,664 males 
and 1,63,69,955 females). The sex ratio is 1000:1058. Literacy 
rate of the total population is 90.92 per cent, that of males 
94.20 per cent and that of females 87.86 per cent. 

When India became free three administrations ruled the 
present state: two princely states of Travancore and Cochin, 
and Malabar under the direct administration of the British. 
After Independence, Travancore and Cochin states were 
integrated to form Travancore-Cochin state on 1 July 1949. 
However, Malabar remained a part of the Madras province. 
Under the State Reorganisation Act of 1956, Travancore- 
Cochin state and Malabar were united to form the state of 
Kerala on 1 November 1956. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN KERALA 


For a long time in the past, education in Kerala had been 
imparted in institutions which were known by the name of 
kalari. They were single-teacher elementary schools 
established and maintained quite often by the Asan or the 
teacher himself. Physical education and instruction in three 
Rs constituted the curriculum. 

The state began to take direct interest in education of the 
people only from 1817, when Rani Gowri Parvathy Bai (ruler of 
Travancore) issued her celebrated rescript declaring the 
resolve of the throne to defray entire expenses on the education 
of its people from the state treasury. 

Even before implementation of the recommendations of 
Macaulay’s Minutes (1835) there was a great enthusiasm for 
learning English in the region due to interest shown by the 
missionaries. This resulted in simultaneous growth of English 
education and vernacular education. 

Schools set up for elementary education came to be known 
as Vernacular School. In Travancore by 1813 there were six 
English schools established by a Prussian missionary. The 
seminaries founded in Kottayam in 1816 and at Nagercoil in 
1819 were the real ancestors of English schools in Travancore. 
The state entered in the field when a school, started by 
Mr Robert of Nagercoil Seminary, in Travancore, was taken 


over and converted by the government as the Raja’s Free 
School of Travancore in 1836. In 1864, the first batch of 
students from Travancore was presented for the matriculation 
examination of the Madras University from the Raja’s School 
and by 1886 the school grew into a second grade college. 

By 1894, there were 255 government schools and 1,388 
government aided private schools with a total enrolment of 
57,314. In the 1860s, attention began to be focussed on 
education for girls. 

The first English school in Cochin was opened by a 
missionary at Mattancherry, but it had to be closed down in 
1821. In 1835 two more schools were opened in Trichur and 
Thripunithura, the latter for the Cochin prince. The third 
English school was opened in 1845, at Ernakulam. These 
schools presented candidates for matriculation examination 
in 1868 and became a second grade college in 1879. By that 
time there were English schools at all important centres in the 
Cochin state. 

In the Malabar area, which was a district of Madras 
presidency, the Brennan High School was started in 1862. 
Later, schools were founded in Palghat in 1866 and in Calicut 
in 1877. By 1878-79, there were four high schools in the 
Malabar area with an enrolment of 313 students. 

In Travancore and Cochin, the turn of the twentieth century 
was a period of precedent setting developments. In 1894-1895, 
State of Travancore began a small programme of grants for 
backward caste children. In 1902, lower grade education in 
Malayalam was mandated although practically it could not 
yet be enforced. In 1911-12, caste restrictions in government 
schools were formally abolished. Despite their attempt, the 
development of education of backward caste groups was very 
slow. In 1954, the backward caste Pulayas in Cochin had 9.8 
per cent literacy compared with 0.5 per cent in 1911. Local 
government continued with programmes to expand literacy, 
introducing Arabic language classes for Muslims in 1920 and 
Hindi language classes in grade nine in 1932. At Independence 
in 1947, plans were laid for an adult literacy campaign in 
Travancore. 

As education spread in Kerala, tension developed between 
the earlier government schools and government aided private 
sector schools. In 1957, the government proposed a sweeping 
reform of the education system through Kerala education bill 
that would have brought private schools more closely into 
line with government schools. The Kerala education bill 
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aroused strong opposition from the church, which felt 
threatened by the bill's provisions for secularisation of 
education and imposition of government standards. The 
government aided private schools’ protest against the bill 
resulted in the dismissal of state government by the Central 
government in 1959. 

Today, the conflict continues between the public and 
private educational sectors with private religious schools 
claiming government interference in their legitimate 
operations. The public school supporters on the other hand 
argue that corruption and favouritism are rampant in private 
schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary stage of school education in Kerala comprises 
classes VIII to X with children of the age group 12 to 14. 
There are three types of schools: Government, aided and 
unaided. All schools follow the same syllabus, textbooks and 
evaluation system. Textbooks are prescribed by the 
government, which also decides promotion criteria and except 
at the end of class X, examination and valuations are 
conducted by schools themselves. Infrastructural facilities 
for government schools are provided by the government and 
that of aided schools by the management. While appointment 
of teachers of aided schools is done by the management, salary 
of teachers is paid by the government. Minimum qualifications 
for appointment are fixed by the government. The management 
has, however, the freedom to appoint anybody from among 
the qualified applicants. 


TEACHERS 


The minimum qualification for secondary school teachers is 
graduation plus BEd. Graduate teachers are trained only in 
one subject and they have to teach the optional subject apart 
from English. Teachers appointed exclusively for teaching 
English are extremely rare. Separate teachers are appointed 
for teaching mother tongue and the national language Hindi. 
There are teachers for physical education, drawing, music and 
needlework; but there is a current bar on appointments against 
new vacancies due to financial constraints. The teacher-pupil 
ratio is 1:45. 


SYLLABUS AND TEXTBOOKS 


School textbooks for the state are prepared based on the state 
specific curriculum which is finalised on the basis of National 
Curriculum Framework and policies fixed from time to time. 
The revision of textbooks up to class VIII has been completed. 


SCERT is the agency for developing curriculum and the 
textbooks. 


EVALUATION 


At the end of the secondary stage (class X) an external public 
examination [Secondary School Leaving Certificate (SSLC) 
examination] is conducted by the government. On an average, 
more than 5 lakh students appear for this examination. The 
minimum mark fixed for a pass is 210 out of 600. In other classes, 
promotion to the next class is made on the basis of annual 
examinations conducted by the school. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


A variety of programmes are organised for the development 
of co-scholastic abilities among others. They include youth 
festivals (school level, sub-district level, district level and state 
level), science fair, mathematics fair, Sanskrit festival, quiz 
competitions in mathematics, science, social science, NCC, 
Scouts, girl Guides, junior Redcross, sports and games meet 
and various types of club activities such as young farmer's 
club, health club, literacy club, nature club, poetry club, science 
club, social science club, etc. 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING (SCERT) 


The erstwhile State Institute of Education (SIE) was converted 
into an autonomous body, the State Council of Educational 
Research and Training (SCERT) in August 1994. Apart from 
textbook preparation, the Institute organises a variety of 
training programmes for teachers and other educational 
personnel. It also prepares teaching-learning materials for the 
use of students and teachers. 


PROGRAMMES TO IMPROVE QUALITY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The following programmes are being implemented at present 
to improve the achievement level of students in the secondary 
Schools: 


G) Quality Improvement Programme—The programme 
which has been implemented since 1994 is meant mainly 
for compensatory education based on diagnosis. 

(ii) Adoption of low achieving schools and bridge courses 
for socially and culturally disadvantaged students. 


SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME 
The following scholarships are awarded to students: 


1. Meritorious scholarships for SC/ST students. 
2. Lower secondary and upper secondary scholarships. 


. Scholarships for Muslim and Nadar girl students. 

. Scholarships for students in Sanskrit schools. 

. Scholarships for Anglo-Indian students. 

Sainik school scholarships. 

. Residential school scholarships. 

. National scholarship for the talented children from rural 


areas. 
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CONSTRAINTS 


Some of the significant constraints in improving the quality of 
secondary education include: lack of motivation among 
teachers; under utilisation of available resources; lack of 
reference materials for teachers; insufficiency of in-service/ 
refresher training to teachers; loss of days/hours due to 
extraneous reasons; lack of rapport between parents and 
teachers; lack of inter-personal adjustment between pupils 
and teachers; and lack of supervision of academic work. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


As part of the Madras Presidency, Malabar took advantage of 
the normal schools established in Madras in 1856. Madras 
was the first state to institute a university degree for teaching 
(1885). Simultaneous with the development of English 
education provision for training of teachers for elementary 
education or vernacular schools was also made in Malabar, 
and the first normal school in Kerala was founded in 
Cannanore—the present Kannur. 

The State of Travancore also opened a normal school in 
1866-67 at Trivandrum which had to be closed down 5 years 
later. In 1885, anormal school for training of vernacular teachers, 
and in 1894 an English normal school were established in 
Trivandrum. For the training of teachers, Malabar had three 
government training schools, one unaided training school, 
one training school for Mappila teachers and one for female 
teachers at the end of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Cochin had no normal schools of its own till 1890. A 
vernacular normal school was opened in Trichur in 1890. In 
1908 this normal school was improved to attract women 
trainers. In 1916, the Trichur normal school was completely 
reorganised with provision made for training of both men and 
women, for lower elementary, higher elementary and secondary 
stages. 

In Travancore a normal school was opened in Trivandrum 
in 1894. By 1903-1904, there were 2 government training 
Schools, 5 aided training schools, and one unaided training 
school in Travancore. The period of training was increased to 
2 years in 1904. In the same year, 4 special normal schools 
Were opened for training of teachers belonging to backward 
communities. In 1917, 10 more training schools were opened. 
The certificate was given on the basis of written and practical 
examinations. Arrangements had been made to get graduate 


teachers trained in Saidapet, Madras (Present Tamil Nadu) 
from the year 1895. 
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The Trivandrum Training College was opened in June 1911. 
The first Training College was started in 1945. It was wound 
up in 1949 at the time of the integration of Travancore and 
Cochin states as Travancore-Cochin. 

The percentage of trained teachers was 55.7 in 1949-50 
which increased to 62.6 in 1954-55. It is important to note that 
at this time over one-third of the high school teachers were 
women. Teacher Training College was reopened in 1951-52. 
Private training college had to be permitted to cope with the 
situation and the first one was started in 1953-54, the second 
in 1954-55 and third in 1956-57. The LT degree was changed 
into Bachelor of Training (BT). 

Inthe mean time, in Malabar, a government training college 
was opened at Calicut in 1950-51. Thus, on the eve of the 
formation of the Kerala state in 1956, there were 6 training 
colleges and the training facilities for undergraduate teachers 
were increased from 42 to 75. 

The percentage of trained teachers in high school was 69.8 
in 1955-56. This rose to 75 in 1960-61 and 80 in 1960-61 and 84 
in 1965-66. At this time the total number of training colleges 
increased from 6 to 19. Training colleges now began to offer 
revised courses for teacher education leading to the degree of 
BEd. 


POSTGRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A landmark in the history of teacher education in the state 
was the establishment of a Postgraduate Department of 
Education in the University of Kerala in 1956 for providing the 
MEd course. APHO programme has also been organised in 
the Department. Now the state has three universities having 
postgraduate departments in education. 


TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


The institutions for teacher education in the state at present 
include: 


(i) Institutions for undergraduate training—pre-primary 
teachers training institutes (PPTTIs) (38), teachers 
training institutions conducting the TTC courses for 
teaching in primary and middle schools (TTIs) (101), 
district institutes of education and training (DIETS, 
both pre-service and in-service training) (14), language 
teachers training centres for Malayalam (LTT) (7), 
language teachers training centres for Hindi, Urdu and 
Arabic certificate holders who are to teach at secondary 
level (LTT) (7) and physical education colleges (1); 
Training colleges for graduate teachers, offering BEd 
programme (CTEs) and 78 training colleges affiliated 
to universities in the state; and 

University departments of education or schools of 
education/pedagogical sciences offering MEd, MPhil, 
PhD and BEd programmes through selected study 
centres (7 postgraduate centres). 
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PRE-PRIMARY TEACHERS TRAINING 


Pre-primary teacher training institutions which train pre- 
primary or nursery teachers are comparatively of recent origin. 
At present there are 30 recognised pre-primary teacher training 
institutes in the state. 


STATE VOCATIONAL HIGHER SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


The higher secondary vocationalisation programme is 
expected to meet the manpower requirements and making a 
dent on controlling unemployment among educated. The 
scheme of vocationalisation of education at 10+2 level was 
introduced in Kerala in 1983-84 as a terminal course. 
Government of India approved it as a centrally sponsored 
scheme during 1988-89. 

At present, there are 321 vocational higher secondary 
schools with a total intake capacity of 20,350 students. A total 
of 45 different courses are being conducted by the schools 
through 814 sections. In order to provide vertical mobility for 
further studies facilities were provided to study optional 
subjects such as: 


Physics—Chemistry—Maths, 
Physics—Chemistry—Biology, 
History-Geography-Economics and 

Business studies-Accountancy-Management, etc. 


At +2 level part III subject. Certain government departments 
in Kerala have approved 12 vocational high school (VHS) 
courses as basic qualifications for employment through Kerala 
Public Service Commission for certain posts. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


ITG SCHOOL is a project under the Directorate of Public 
Instruction of the government of Kerala to introduce Information 
Technology in high school education for qualitative improvement 
of the conventional teaching/learning system. Computer-enabled 
education is planned to be imparted in two ways: by including 
subject-related computer exercises in the curriculum and 
providing opportunity for the students to practise such exercises 
in the school computer laboratories and by making available 
multimedia presentations of ‘Hard Spots’ of subjects and 
languages on CDs through the project and encouraging teachers 
to use such presentations for teaching. 

In order to prepare necessary ground for launching the 
project, IT& SCHOOL endeavours to introduce, from next 
academic year, Information Technology as a curricular subject, 
starting from Standards VIII through X in 3 years. During 
these years, it is targeted that: all the 2,400 high schools to be 
encouraged to set up at least one computer lab with 10 
computers; all the 60,000 high school teachers to be trained 
for 12 days on the Intel Beginners Curriculum to teach 
Information Technology as a subject in standards VIII-X and 


to use computers for teaching other subjects; and 19 lakh 
students of standards VIII-X to be taught on Information 
Technology as part of their curriculum. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES—2002 


The total number of various educational institutions was: 


1. LP Schools 6,755 
2. UP Schools 2,966 
3. | DPEP in 3,570 LP Schools of 6 Districts 

4 High Schools 2,585 
5. Higher Secondary Schools 931 
6.  VHSC 322 
7. Technical High Schools 39 
8. Arts & Science College 181 
9. Medical College 181 
10. Dental Colleges 3 
11. Pharmacy Colleges 20 
12. Homeo Colleges 4 
13. Polytechnics 59 
14. Engineering Colleges 32 
15. Universities 8 


ISSUES IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Pre-Primary Education 


Early childhood education has a significant role in child’s early 
years of growth and development. Likewise it has a great effect 
on promoting school readiness and effective learning. But 
early childhood education has not received such an attention 
that it deserves. In urban areas for admission children are 
compelled to go through test and interviews. This unscientific 
procedure creates fear and anxiety among children and parents. 
This in turn leads to development of feelings of rejection and 
failure. In spite of the government order for the recognition of 
pre-primary schools in the state of Kerala, a lot of pre-primary 
schools are functioning without proper registration, facilities 
and qualified teachers. 

Most institutions do not pay attention to play and activity- 
based pedagogy. In urban areas most of the institutions are 
generally located in crumpled, poorly ventilated rooms and 
unhealthy premises. Sometimes extensions of houses or even 
on roof tops. In rural areas, in addition to other constrains, 
there is the problem of non-availability of trained staff. Most 
of the pre-primary schools are downward extensions of primary 
schools. In many cases, they tend to remain merely ‘custodial 
in nature’, 


Primary Education 


The tendency of decline in birth rate, indiscriminate 
sanctioning of new schools, and the emergence of mushroom 
type unrecognised English medium schools alarming decline 
in enrolment in several existing schools both government and 


aided schools. This tendency leads the reduction posts and 
finally leads to closure of schools. Now the government has 
decided to close schools having blow 50 students. This 
created a plethora of problem in the educational field of Kerala. 
(The most undesirable fact behind this decision is denial of 
opportunity of schooling to weaker sections as ensured in 
the Constitution.) This situation has led to utter confusion 
and corruption in this field. In the aided schools appointment 
of the teachers are done by the school manager and the burden 
of salary is invested with the government. Everybody knows 
that, but it is very difficulty to take legal action against 
managers. It is reported that determining of the strength of 
classes in aided schools for sanctioning teacher posts by 
periodical inspection is not being strictly enforced. The 
managers can manipulate the enrolment to get additional posts. 

Many schools do not have adequate infrastructure facilities. 
Several schools do not have their own premises. Large number 
of schools do not fulfil the minimum requirements with regard 
to the area of sites as directed by the government. In spite of 
the DPEP intervention, several schools are run in old and 
dilapidated buildings and in thatched sheds. In non-DPEP 
districts, a large number of schools do not have basic facilities 
such as laboratories, library, furniture, urinals, latrines, drinking 
water, playgrounds, or compound walls. And wherever toilets 
are provided they are in bad condition. 

Lack of basic facilities, the absence of proper monitoring, 
and the non-availability of study materials in time affect the 
quality and standard of education. The inequalities of facilities 
between the DPEP and non-DPEP districts create negative 
attitude among teachers. These adversely affect the quality. 


Secondary Education 


The SSLC Examination is the terminal stage of secondary 
education in Kerala which is conducted at the end of Standard 
X. Information on SSLC results of recent years shows an 
unvarying pattern, viz., that only about 50 per cent of students 
pass out who appear for the examination. A closer study of 
examination results reveals that pass percentages are inflated 
by liberal evaluation and giving grace marks. Thus, about half 
the students who appear are unable to cross the last hurdle in 
school education. It is also seen that girls generally perform 
better than boys in the final examination. 

A study has shown that out of every 1,000 children who 
joined schools in Standard I in 1974-75, only 174 passed out in 
SSLC examination in 1983-84 that is only 17.40 per cent. In the 
examination held in 1984-85, the corresponding figure was 
206, that is, 26.60 per cent. In recent years, since evaluation as 
well as moderation has been liberalised, the number of passing 
out at the SSLC level is around 330 (that is 33 per cent) out of 
every 1,000 admitted in Standard I. 

A study of SSLC results of recent years also brings out 
some interesting features of school education. A vast gap 
exists between the few ‘cent per cent pass’ schools and the 
rest. Because of this reason middle class parents rush to get 
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their wards admitted to ‘cent per cent pass’ schools, which 
resort to a mechanical drilling process with periodical test, 
tutorials, providing for private tuition within the school 
premises, etc. Moreover, all private unaided schools and some 
aided schools resort to entrance tests to restrict admission 
and to admit children from high income groups. It is clear that 
infrastructure facilities and mode of admission have bearing 
on the results produced by a school. 

The low percentage of passing out due to poor stuffs in 
government and aided schools has paved the way for the 
mushrooming of a number of unaided English medium schools 
in recent years. Most of them have been established with 
profit motives. Extortion of money is in the form of donations, 
interest-free loans, high fees, etc. 

More than 230 schools are affiliated to the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) and the Council for the Indian 
School Certificate Examination (CISCE). Of these, 25 are 
Kendriya Vidyalayas and 12 are Navodaya Vidyalayas. Many 
more are awaiting affiliation to these bodies. Although the 
rules of CBSE, CISCE and other agencies prohibit collection 
of donations and high fees, many schools are known to resort 
to these practices. 

The rapid expansion of secondary education has created 
problems of infrastructure facilities in schools. Several 
secondary schools are even today run in temporary sheds 
and substandard buildings. The average classroom space is 
far below the prescribed norm. Classrooms are generally 
overcrowded. Classroom furniture is either inadequate or 
unsuitable. Libraries are non-existent, and where they exist, 
girl students are not encouraged to use libraries or are not 
provided proper facilities. 

The present system of education is unduly rigid and does 
not provide for special needs and capabilities of individual 
students. Children with handicaps and disabilities (physical 
as well as mental) need special attention in this respect. There 
are 23 recognised special schools for the handicapped and 
about 3000 children study in them. Most of these schools 
provide education only up to the upper primary level while 
the others teach up to Standard X. The government should 
provide more extensive and better facilities for the education 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped children schools that 
provide for children different kinds of disabilities must be 
recognised. Facilities for educating the handicapped are 
provided mostly by charity institutions and institutions like 
the Kerala Federation of the Blind. Their facilities are, however, 
very limited. The vast majority of the handicapped children 
remain illiterate. 


Vocational Higher Secondary Education 


The performance of vocational higher secondary education 
(VHS) in Kerala has been far from satisfactory. It is plagued 
with numerous problems. Though VHS sections are 
functioning in regular high schools separately, there is no 
separate principal to look after these sections. The headmaster 
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of the high school is redesignated as principal to look after 
the VHS section also. Since these principals are under the 
administrative control of the Directorate of Public Instruction 
(DPI), Directorate of VHS Education (DVHSE) has no control 
over them. For this very reason, VHS education is neglected. On 
the whole, the management structure for VHS education is weak. 

All the 4,206 teaching staff in government VHS schools are 
temporary. They are appointed every year from employment 
exchanges on a provisional basis. They are mostly 
inexperienced and hence incapable of imparting any 
meaningful education or training. There are 730 teaching staff 
in the 71 aided schools. They are more or less permanent. 
Moreover, there are no proper textbooks or instructional 
materials to teach vocational subjects. The VHS schools do 
not have necessary infrastructure such as well-equipped 
laboratories and workshops to impart practical training. There 
are hardly any linkages with industry. In spite of very liberal 
evaluation, about 60 per cent of the students fail in the VHS 
examination. Because of its poor quality, VHS education lacks 
social acceptability. Only 5 of the 45 vocational courses offered 
are recognised by the state Public Service Commission (PSC). 
There are no avenues for further professional growth and 
most students who pass out go out of the state for further 
education. Thus, the very purpose of vocationalisation is lost. 
The scarce resources spent on this programme do not bring 
the desired economic and social gains. Teachers in VHS 
schools are not trained. This is another major handicap or 
drawback of the system. 


Management of School Education 


School administration is the most voluminous part of 
educational management in terms of numbers involved and 
issues handled. In order to streamline the system and ensure 
efficiency, the operational area of school education has been 
divided into 33 educational districts and 157 sub-districts, 
besides the normal 14 revenue districts of the state, and officers 
are appointed at each level. The effort was to ensure a certain 
level of decentralisation, particularly with officers at the 
education district and sub-district levels concentrating on 
academic performance of schools. However, lower level 
officers are getting bogged down in administrative details 
about trivial matters because all major decisions are taken and 
implemented centrally. The academic support system, 
particularly the State Institute of Education, started in 1964 
and until its conversion to SCERT, was merely a department 
under the Directorate of Public Instruction. 

Till recently, school education was concentrating on 
10-years schooling. Now, an expanded school system has 
come firmly on the agenda, as also the pre-school system (or 
the ECE) and the higher secondary including vocational 
and technical education. The pre-school education is still 
seen as part of the system of school management. A 
number of institutions like Directorate of Vocational Higher 
Secondary Education and Directorate of Higher Secondary 
Education are looking after increasing higher secondary 
schemes. 
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KRISHNAMURTI FOUNDATION, INDIA 


P. Krishana 


The Krishnamurti Foundation, India was set up in 1928 as a 
charitable institution by J. Krishnamurti, Dr Annie Besant and 
5 other founder members under the name of The Rishi Valley 
Trust. The name was changed to the Foundation for New 
Education in 1953 and then to the Krishnamurti Foundation, 
India (KFT) in 1970. The activities of the Foundation cover 
diverse areas of educational, cultural, humanitarian and 
environmental programmes which are carried out in the light 
of J. Krishnamurti's teachings. Acquiring, preserving and 
publishing the works of Krishnamurti and materials relating to 
his life are the other major aims of the KFI. 

The KFI headquarters are located in Vasanta Vihar in 
Chennai which houses a study centre, an archives, the 
publications, an audio division a video section, a bookshop 
selling books and tapes, and a guest house. The Foundation 
has created several centres and forums which enable those 
interested in Krishnamurti's teachings to come together. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 


Jiddu Krishnamurti was born on 11 May 1895 in an orthodox 
family of Madanapalle town in Andhra Pradesh. He was 
adopted in his youth by Dr Annie Besant, the president of the 
Theosophical Society, which had its international 
headquarters at Madras. Dr Besant and others proclaimed 
that Krishnamurti was to be the vehicle of the World 
Teacher, whose coming the Theosophists had predicted. The 
World Teacher, according to various scriptures, takes a human 
form from time to time to bring salvation to mankind. To prepare 
the world for His coming, an organisation called the Order of 
the Star in the East was formed in 1911 with the young 
Krishnamurti as its head. In the same year, he was taken to 
England to be privately educated and trained for his 
future mission. 

In 1922, Krishnamurti underwent certain mystical 
experiences that altered his vision of life. A few years later, he 
renounced the role that had been thrust on him, dissolved the 
Order with its huge following and gave up all the money and 
Property collected for this work. In a historic speech in 1929, 
he explained why religious organisations cannot lead man to 
Truth. He declared: “I maintain that Truth is a pathless land, 
and you cannot approach it by any path whatsoever, by any 
religion, by any sect. Truth being limitless, unconditioned, 
unapproachable by any path whatsoever, cannot be organised, 


nor should any organisation be formed to lead or coerce people 
along any particular path .... My only concern is to set man 
absolutely, unconditionally free". 

Then, for more than 50 years, until his passing away on 17 
February 1986, he travelled ceaselessly all over the world giving 
public talks and private interviews, speaking, writing and 
holding dialogues, not as a guru, but as a lover of truth. These 
have been compiled into several books, translated into more 
than 50 languages and recorded on audio and videotapes. 

Long recognised as one of the world's foremost religious 
teachers, Krishnamurti dedicated his life to awaken man to his 
own sorrow and the possibility of freedom. Staying nowhere 
for more than a few months at a time, he considered himself as 
not belonging to any country or religion. Over the years, his 
annual gatherings at Ojai in California, Saanen in Switzerland, 
Brockwood Park in England, and several cities in India attracted 
thousands of people of different nationalities, occupations 
and outlooks. He urged his listeners to examine the workings 
of their own minds and asked enduring questions about the 
source of all problems, the nature of the human mind, and the 
significance of creation itself. 

The 4 Krishnamurti Foundations, in the USA, England, 
India and Latin America, came into being to arrange 
Krishnamurti's travel and organise his public talks. Today, 
they continue to run schools, study centres and retreats and 
to preserve and publish his teachings for posterity. 


KRISHNAMURTI EDUCATION CENTRES 


Education was always one of Krishnamurti's chief concerns. 
He felt that if only the young and the old could be awakened 
to their conditioning of race, nationality, religion, tradition 
and opinion, which inevitably leads to conflict, they might 
bring a totally different quality to their lives. 

His concern found expression in the establishment of 
Education Centres— schools for the young and study centres 
and retreats for adults. Today, there are the Rishi Valley 
Education Centre (near Madanapalle) in Andhra Pradesh, the 
Rajghat Education Centre in Varanasi, The School-KFI in 
Madras, the Bangalore Education Centre, the Uttar Kashi 
Education Centre in the Garhwal Himalayas, the Bombay 
Education Centre and the Pune Education Centre with a study 
centre and a school in the Sahyadri hills near Pune. Outside 
India, there are the Krishnamurti Education Centre at 
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Brockwood Park in Hampshire, England, and the Oak Grove 
School at Ojai, California in USA. 

The Rishi Valley School and the Rajghat Besant School, 
which were his first schools in India, featured prominently in 
Krishnamurti's yearly visits to the country. During his stay on 
these campuses, often for more than a month each, the schools 
hosted Krishnamurti's talks to the public, besides discussions 
with the students and staff. 

When Krishnamurti spoke to the school children, his 
language became lucid and simple. He explored with them 
their relationship to nature and to one another, and to 
psychological problems like fear, authority, competition, love 
and freedom. With the teachers, he revived and gave new 
content to the etymological meaning of school as a place of 
leisure—a place where, in the midst of academic pursuits, the 
teacher and the taught have the time to look into themselves. 
To him the schools were a milieu in which the larger existential 
issues could be explored in an atmosphere of freedom and 
responsibility. The cultivation of a global outlook, a spirit of 
enquiry and concern for man and environment have since 
been integral to the intentions of the Krishnamurti Education 
Centres. 

Dedicated to nurturing excellence of spirit and a deep love 
of life, the Krishnamurti Education Centres take special care 
to enrich the many spheres of school life, academic and 
otherwise. The more apparent features of this spirit are shared 
by all schools—large campuses of great natural beauty, a 
friendly, caring relationship between teachers and students, 
parents and wards; a simple, wholesome vegetarian diet; 
austere but comfortable living quarters; spacious and inviting 
classrooms; well-equipped libraries and laboratories; and a 
small teacher-student ratio with highly qualified and motivated 
teachers. The junior and middle levels have a flexible and 
creative approach where teachers produce original materials 
in their subjects. 

Attention is paid to developing the teachers’ professional 
skills by giving them opportunities for educational research. 
An exchange programme allows the teachers to visit and work 
in the Krishnamurti Centres abroad. The wide range of 
extracurricular activities include arts, crafts, music, dance, 
games and sports, and hobby clubs include hiking, 
photography, first aid, gardening and computers. Some of the 
schools are wholly residential and the others are day schools 
situated in and around cities. 


THE VISION OF EDUCATION 
This is best stated in Krishnamurti's own words: 


The purpose, the aim and drive of these schools are to 
equip the child with the most excellent technological 
proficiency so that he may function with clarity and 
efficiency in the modern world, and far more important, to 
create the right climate so that the child may develop fully 


as a complete human being. This means giving him the 
opportunity to flower in goodness so that he is rightly 
related to people, things and ideas, to the whole of life. To 
live is to be related. There is no right relationship to 
anything if there is not the right feeling for beauty, a 
response to nature, to music and art, a highly developed 
aesthetic sense. 

I think it is fairly clear that competitive education and 
the development of the student in that process—the pattern 
which we now cultivate and call education—is very, very 
destructive. If you teach him to read and write within the 
present system of frustration, then the flowering of the 
mind is impeded. The question then is: If one drops this 
competitive education, can the mind be educated at all in 
the accepted sense of the word? Or, does education consist 
really in taking ourselves and the student away from the 
social structure of frustration and desire and, at the same 
time, giving him information about mathematics, physics, 
and so on? 

We must be very clear in ourselves what we want, 
clear what a human being must be—the total human being 
not just the technological human being. If we concentrate 
very much on examinations, on technological information, 
on making the child clever, proficient in acquiring 
knowledge while we neglect the other side, then the child 
will grow up into a one-sided human being. 

So we must find a way, we must bring about a movement 
which will cover both. So far we have separated the two 
and, having separated them, we have emphasised the one 
and neglected the other. What we are now trying to do is to 
join both of them together. If there is proper education, the 
student will not treat them as two separate fields. He will be 
able to move in both as one movement; in making himself 
technologically perfect, he will also make himself a 
worthwhile human being. 


STUDY CENTRES AND RETREATS 


For many years before his death, Krishnamurti talked to the 
trustees of the Foundation about the possibility of doing 
something beyond what had been done for young people in 
the schools. He felt that there are many people who, because 
of distractions of occupations, family or other factors in their 
lives, find it difficult to immerse themselves in the teachings. 
He, therefore, wanted to bring about centres where there would 
be the books, video and audiotapes, and an environment 
conducive to study and reflection. The KFI has set up study 
centres and retreats in places of great natural beauty and 
tranquillity where the atmosphere lends itself to the intention 
of such centres—the study of oneself in the light of 
Krishnamurti's teachings. A Krishnamurti study centre/retreat 
has no schedule or instructor; it is a place where people study 
the teachings without any organised programme and with only 
their own seriousness to guide them. 


A Krishnamurti Study Centre usually has a range of 


materials: 


Books by Krishnamurti, translations of his works, 
copies of out-of-print materials, biographies, evaluative 
studies of the teachings, bulletins of the Foundation 
(b) Select books on religion, philosophy, psychology, 
literature and arts, and journals of a serious nature 
(c) Video consoles and a catalogued video collection 
(d) Audio players and a catalogued audio collection 
(e) Quiet reading/meditation corners. 


(a 


A study centre may also have the following facilities: 


(a) A lending library with books and tapes 
(b) Video screenings for the public 
(c) Lectures, seminars and discussions. 


The purpose of these study centres is best stated in 


Krishnamurti's own words: 


This is a place of learning and austere living with inward 
discipline and work, without a guru, without a leader and 
without a system of meditation or working. 

If I went to the Study, first of all I would want to be 
quiet, not bring problems there, not my household 
problems, business preoccupations and so on. 

Let us say that a man like you comes to this new Study, 
you take all the trouble to come to this place, and for the 
first few days you may want to be quiet. If you are sensitive, 
you realise there is something here which is different from 
your home, totally different from going to a discussion 
somewhere. Then you begin to study; not only you but all 
the people living here are studying, seeing, questioning. 
And everyone actually listening with their whole being 
will naturally bring about a religious atmosphere. 

And I think it is essential sometimes to go into retreat, 
to stop everything that you have been doing, to stop your 
beliefs and experiences completely, and look at them anew, 
not keep on repeating like machines whether you believe 
or do not believe. You would then let in fresh air into your 
minds. Would you not? That means you must be insecure, 
must you not? If you can do so, you would be open to the 
mysteries of nature and to things that are whispering about 
us, which you would not otherwise reach; you would reach 
the God that is waiting to come, the truth that cannot be 
invited but comes itself. But we are not open to love, and 
other finer processes that are taking place within us, because 
we are all too enclosed by our own desires. Surely, it is 
good to retreat from all that, is it not? Stop being a member 
of some society. Stop being a Brahmin, a Hindu, a Christian, 
a Muslim. Stop your worship, rituals, take a complete retreat 
from all those and see what happens. In a retreat, do not 
plunge into something else, do not take some book and be 
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absorbed in new knowledge and new acquisitions. Have a 
complete break with the past and see what happens. Sirs, 
do it, and you will see delight. You will see vast expanses 
of love, understanding and freedom. When your heart is 
open, then reality can come. Then the whisperings of your 
own prejudices, your own noises, are not heard. That is 
why it is good to take a retreat, to go away and to stop the 
routine-not only the routine of outward existence but the 
routine which the mind establishes for its own safety and 
convenience. 

Try it, sirs, those who have the opportunity. Then 
perhaps you will know what is beyond recognition, what 
truth is, which is not measured. Then you will find that God 
is not a thing to be experienced, to be recognised; but that 
God is something which comes to you without your 
invitation. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE FOUNDATION: VASANTA 
VIHAR, CHENNAI 


Vasanta Vihar, the headquarters of KFI, is a veritable oasis of 
beauty and tranquillity amidst the noise and bustle of the city. 
Giant tress with expansive canopies, coconut and mango 
groves, thickets of bamboo, a lily-pond and lush green lawns 
adorn a six-acre property. A large, stately building with an 
old-world charm is the main structure on the campus. 

It was Krishnamurti's vision that Vasanta Vihar should serve 
as the centre for dissemination of the teachings and draw 
people from all walks of life for reflection and study. Video 
shows, discussions and seminars held here are open to all. 

The Vasanta Vihar Newsletter, published from here three 
times a year, is mailed free of cost to all those on the mailing 
list. 


THE RISHI VALLEY SCHOOL, CHITOOR DISTRICT, 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Nestling among ancient hills, this school is located 7 miles 
from Madanapalle town in Andhra Pradesh that forms the 
south-eastern fringe of the Deccan plateau at an altitude of 
2500 feet, the Rishi Valley Education Centre (RVEC) derives its 
name from Rishi Konda, a hill which marks the west face of the 
valley. The area enjoys salubrious climate. The campus (about 
250 acres) with its gardens, orchards, fields and woods, has 
an extensive green canopy of trees planted since the Centre's 
inception. The Rishi Valley Land Care Project involves the 
staff, students and interested visitors in afforestation, water 
conservation and soil regeneration programmes, besides 
protection and documentation of the plant, bird and animal 
life of the valley. 

The RVEC comprises the Rishi Valley School (RVS), the 
Rural Education Centre (REC) and the Study Centre (RVSC). 

The Rishi Valley School is a residential, co-educational 
English medium school affiliated to the ICSE/ISC Board, 
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New Delhi. The school has about 350 students from Standards 
IV to XII, and a teacher-student ratio of 1:7. It has a well- 
developed fine arts section, and a sports department which 
offers a range of activities and regular coaching. 

The dormitories, which are for about 20 students each 
(vertical age grouping), are managed by resident house- 
parents/teachers who oversee the children’s physical and 
emotional needs. 

The REC is located on 14 acres of land adjacent to the RVS 
campus. It has a free day school for around 200 students from 
the surrounding countryside, a teacher-training programme 
for rural youth, and a small rural dispensary. The REC also 
runs satellite schools; each is a one-teacher-one-class school 
of about 30 students, vertically grouped, situated in small 
hamlets around the valley and run by teachers trained at the 
REC. 

Environment regeneration schemes have transformed this 
corner of the drought-prone Chittoor district into a green zone. 
The REC nurseries distribute saplings to the villagers. Students 
from the RVS and the REC undertake tree planting every 
monsoon. 

The RVSC is situated in the heart of the school campus in 
the Old Guest House where Krishnamurti lived during his 
annual visits to the school. The Study Centre has a project to 
examine the doctrines of ancient Indian philosophers in the 
light of Krishnamurti’s teachings. 

The Rishi Valley Land-Care Project invites those who wish 
to explore the practical aspects of Krishnamurti’s teachings in 
an educational ambience. 


RAJGHAT EDUCATION CENTRE, VARANASI 
(UTTAR PRADESH) 


The Rajghat Education Centre (REC) lies just outside the 
pilgrim city of Varanasi, which is steeped in history and legend. 
The campus overlooks the confluence of the Varuna with the 
Ganga from which Varanasi derives its name. The campus has 
vast open spaces altering with deep tree cover, creating a 
sense of serenity. The pilgrim path that Krishnamurti describes 
in his writings winds its way through the campus, across the 
Varuna and through the ancient villages towards Samath. 

The sprawling campus of 400 acres, stretching across both 
banks of the Varuna, consists of the many units of the REC — 
— the Rajghat Besant School (RBS), the Vasanta College for 
Girls, the Rajghat Rural Centre, Vasantashram, and the 
Krishnamurti Study Centre (Prajna Parishad). 

The RBS is a predominantly residential, co-educational 
English medium school affiliated to the CBSE, New Delhi. With 
a strength of about 400 students from Standards II to XII, the 
school has a teacher-student ratio of 1:8. It offers a range of 
extracurricular activities, including fine arts and sports. 
Students live in hostels of 15-30 wards with resident wardens. 
There is a campus guest house for visiting parents and guests. 

The Rajghat Rural Centre consists of a Village Primary 


School, an agricultural farm, a livestock farm, and the Sanjivan 
Hospital on the eastern side of the Varuna. The school caters 
to about 150 children in the pre-school stage and over 500 
children in Grades I to VIII. The farms, besides meeting the 
needs of the campus, give training to the village farmers. The 
hospital offers free medical aid to the neighbouring villagers. 

The Vasanta College for Girls, started in 1913 by Dr Annie 
Besant, is one of the oldest institutions in the state and has 
done pioneering work in the field of women’s education in 
India. Affiliated to the Banaras Hindu University, the college, 
with about 1,000 students, consists of the faculties of arts, 
social sciences, commerce, education and home science. There 
is a hostel, Vasantashram, for the college girls who come from 
outside Varanasi. 

The Rajghat Study Centre is located in the house in which 
Krishnamurti lived during his annual visits to Varanasi. Set on 
a high prominence overlooking the Ganga, the campus includes 
a guest house and a few cottages attached to the Study Centre/ 
Retreat. Apart from offering the usual facilities of a 
Krishnamurti Study Centre, it has a translation and publication 
cell making available Krishnamurti’s books in Hindi, Bengali, 
and Urdu. 


THE SCHOOL—KFI, CHENNAI 


The School—KF1 is situated on a beautiful campus of 14 acres, 
sheltered by large, ancient trees. A co-educational, English 
medium, day school, it has about 330 students from 
Kindergarten to standard XII and a teacher-student ratio of 
1:8. It is affiliated to the ICSE Board. Children come to school 
from the city, some of them by the school bus. Lunch is 
provided in the school. Among the school's interesting 
features are a well-developed programme of pre-school 
education and the active involvement of parents in school 
matters. 

A Study Centre has been set up for the use of parents, 
staff and students. A 110-acre campus of picturesque, 
undulating hills, farms and streams, a small lake and a reserve 
forest at the fringe this is the setting of the Bangalore 
Education Centre (BEC) at Haridvanam, some 17 km from the 
Bangalore city centre. The BEC consists of The Valley School 
and the Krishnamurti Study Centre/Retreat. 

The Valley School is a co-educational, English medium, 
day school affiliated to the ICSE Board. It has about 300 
students, from Standards I to XII. Students come from the city 
by the school bus. 

A variety of bird and animal life is found on the campus. 
and the school has an active environment conservation 
programme. 

In a quiet corner, at one edge of the valley, situated the 
Study Centre/Retreat with a library of books, audio and 
videotapes. A Lending Library services members from the 
city and elsewhere. Video screenings of Krishnamurti's 
programmes for the public are held regularly at the Centre. 


UTTAR KASHI EDUCATION CENTRE, UTTAR 
KASHI (UTTRANCHAL) 


The Uttar Kashi Education Centre is located on the ancient 
pilgrim route from Rishikesh to Gangotri, the origin of the river 
Ganga. The Garhwal region on the Himalayas even today 
continues to attract sages and seekers of truth. The Centre, 
situated on the banks of the river in a picturesque valley of 
pines and rhododendrons, consists of the following units: 


The Retreat 


The Retreat is meant for those who wish to be alone and quiet 
in natural surroundings. It is a place to delve within, without 
the usual props, including books and tapes. Here you have 
the leisure to sit by the river, or go high up into the mountains 
and contact unknown energies. 


The Study 


The concern of the informal dialogue here is not to crystallise 
the teachings around Krishnamurti’s words but rather centre 
it around genuine questions of seekers. There is a quiet room 
with books, tapes, and study facilities. The place offers a good 
opportunity to be with nature and meet serious people. 


Nachiket 


This is an attempt to educate 32 rural children (aged 5-16) 
who are simple and not exposed to modern media so that they 
have a mind of their own. Many of them are first-generation 
learners who live in the mountains, and their illiterate parents 
undergo great hardships to educate them. Nachiket is 
structured along unconventional and informal lines. It is 
divided into 5 family groups having about 7 students of mixed 
ages, each with a teacher-in-charge. Classes are informal, and 
the teaching/learning process is guided primarily by the 
interests part of the student and the teacher. There is no fixed 
curriculum or educational method. Art, music, dance, drama, 
story, and games are integral to the learning process. Children 
are encouraged to share their learning with members of their 
family, and friends. Around 12 years, the children enter the 
preparatory phase. Later, they are trained for the National Open 
School Examination and helped to secure a certificate. 


Forum for New Education 


The Forum attempts to interact with and understand the lives 
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of the local villagers, and the flora and fauna of the region. An 
informal after-school centre caters to the educational and 
cultural needs of about 50 children, and it forms the nucleus 
of the work here. The rural library and its mobile wing (carrying 
books to remote villages in shoulder-bags) has inspired around 
300 local people to read Hindi and Garhwali literature. A herbal 
project tries to document the local herbs and their uses, and 
the information is disseminated through a variety of 
programmes involving the villagers. The Forum sees itself as 
a catalyst to promote interest in the region and prevent erosion 
of self-worth due to the intrusion of modem civilisation. 


THE SAHYADRI SCHOOL (NEAR PUNE) 


Fifteen miles as the crow flies from Bhimashankar, the source 
of the river Bhima in the Sahyadri Mountains, in a remote 
hamlet in interior Maharashtra is the gently sloping Tivai hill. 
A winding path leads to the top of the tableland from where 
miles of forestland are visible, stretching into the distance. 
Further away, a majestic chain of the Sahyadri high ranges 
fills the horizon in every direction. Immediately below, the 
slopes touch the waters of the Chas-Kaman Lake on three 
sides. 

The climate here is pleasant throughout the year, and the 
landscape provides an ideal place for an educational and 
spiritual retreat. Here the Pune Education Centre of the KFI 
has built a residential school—Sahyadri School—which 
started functioning during the Krishnamurti Birth Centenary 
Year in 1995. It has classes IV to X. A Krishnamurti Study 
Centre is also housed in its campus. 

This beautiful land (about 100 acres) lies off the Pune- 
Nashik Road, some 22 km from Rajgurunagar-Khed and is 
well-connected by road. 


BAL ANAND, MUMBAI 


Bal Anand is an after-school centre to which poor children 
from the nearby slums come for creative respite and to receive 
help in coping with difficulties in formal schooling. Alongside, 
the centre also runs a regular Balwadi (pre-primary centre). In 
the clean and attractive environs of Bal Anand, the children 
engage in a number of activities covering arts, crafts, music, 
and yoga. An occasional excursion into the country, a video 
show/film, meeting people from different walks of life—all these 
and such other exposures help the students to cultivate wider 
interests and a broader outlook in an atmosphere of freedom 
and care. A nourishing snack rounds off the hour at Bal 
Anand. 


KRISHNAMURTI ON EDUCATION 


Radhika Herzberger 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


The role of education in any society has been to transmit its 
culture: rituals, knowledge and values to future generations 
and, in the process, to perpetuate traditions. Both primitive 
societies and traditional ones evolve methods for educating 
their young in a variety of ways. Piety to their gods, reverence 
for their great men, imitation of heroic role models, implanting 
rational principles and rules for good government—these are 
considered well-trodden paths to the good life. The knowledge 
that educational institutions have sought to transmit is, in 
some sense, embedded in the larger social fabric. 

Krishnamurti's educational philosophy reaches beyond the 
particularities of culture, and locates it in a universal moral 
space. "The function of education’, he said in 1956, ‘is not to 
help the young conform to this rotten society, but to be free of 
its influences so that they may create a new society, a different 
world' (Chennai, 1 February 1956). In his public talks, 
Krishnamurti was a withering critic of social conditions and 
the ways of life that support those conditions. He often began 
his talks with comments on the state of the world, followed by 

acall for change. He traced violence, wars and sorrow back to 
pre-historic times, as depicted symbolically in art. Then he 
sketched a way of life that might be possible if individuals 
would change their lives in certain fundamental ways. A typical 
description of Krishnamurti's good society is one *without 
violence, without the contradictions of various beliefs, 
dogmas, rituals, gods, without national, and economic 
divisions’ (Ojai, 21 April 1979). ‘A good society is not 
possible', he concluded, *without good human beings'. 
(Saanen, 18 July 1965.) 

The term 'goodness' has a special meaning within 
Krishnamurti's discourse, as does the word *human being'. 
One of the fundamental changes on the way to a good human 
being involves shedding special attachments that 
Krishnamurti considered divisive, and so facing life ‘as a 
human being without a label’. Such a person would be free of 
anchorage, and thereby be well positioned to have ‘right’ 
values and ‘right’ relationships. ‘You are the world’, he 
reminded his audiences, ‘You are not a Russian or an 
American, you are not a Hindu or a Muslim. You are apart from 
these labels. You are the rest of mankind’. (Krishnamurti on 
Himself, p. 60.) 

Sometimes Krishnamurti described the good human being 
in terms of character, and sometimes in terms of conduct. Much 


of the portrait is broadly moral, in the spirit of ancient 
questions: ‘What is man?’ and ‘How should man live?’ His 
moral thinking, however, did not consist of codes of conduct 
or moral rules; pointing rather to anger, envy, headlong 
ambition and the will to dominate as the proper subjects of 
moral enquiry. Krishnamurti advocated bringing an honest 
reflectiveness to thought-feelings that obstruct moral conduct. 
He urged human beings put away divisive ideas and feelings, 
‘Then you don’t have to search for the good. Then the good 
flourishes. Then goodness flowers. The beauty of that is 
endless’. (Brockwood Park, 28 August 1984.) 

The vision of a new kind of education that emerges through 
Krishnamurti’s writing sees traditional education as a servant 
of national, civic or economic interests, designed to produce 
efficient workers and patriotic citizens. He believed that 
education of this kind held the seeds of violence and chaos. 
By contrast, the kind of education he favoured was designed 
to help people ‘to understand the ways of authority and not 
be caught in its net’. (Commentaries on Living III, p. 45.) 

Education and the Significance of Life (ESL), his first work 
on the subject, describes the new kind of education that would 
prepare a child to live in a society that is in ‘economic and 
moral crises’. Krishnamurti denies that a child can be removed 
from society and its influences; indeed, the child who comes 
to school ‘is the result of both the past and the present and is 
therefore already conditioned by social forces’. (ESL, p. 26.) 
Krishnamurti’s aim throughout is to show that the role of the 
teacher is not to mould the child in accordance with some 
social ideal, but to free her from the imprisonment of existing 
influences: ‘in understanding the child as he is without 
imposing upon him an ideal of what we think he should be’. 
(ESL, p. 25.) 

Since Krishnamurti counted all ideals as subtly coercive, 
the teacher’s first task is to abandon these, along with his 
own will to power, in favour of giving her ‘full attention to 
each child, observing and helping him’. The moment we discard 
authority’, he added, ‘we are in partnership, and only then is 
there cooperation and affection’. (ESL, p. 35.) The teacher 
who, thus, enters into a partnership with the student, who 
begins to understand ‘the inherited tendencies and 
environmental influences which condition the mind and heart 
and sustain fear’, can help nurture awareness, which is the 
first step to freedom. For Krishnamurti, the term ‘freedom’, 
with its sense of ‘liberation from inner and outer compulsions’, 
is a necessary condition of goodness: ‘It is only in individual 


freedom that love and goodness can flower; and the right 
kind of education alone can offer this freedom. Neither 
conformity to the present society nor the promise of a future 
Utopia can ever give to the individual that insight without 
which he is constantly creating problems’. (ESL, p. 28.) The 
‘partnership’, because it is non-authoritarian, is egalitarian. 

Goodness is not the object of the teacher's attention; it is 
not a distant goal to be reached through a variety of dos and 
don'ts, or systems and methods. The object of the teacher's 
attention is the child, in her total particularity. The child who 
is forced to conform, ‘like a cog in a cruel machine’, to the 
forces of society; the child who learns to imitate because she 
is afraid—it is this child who must receive the teacher’s 
undivided, dispassionate and silent attention. In that 
partnership of attention both teacher and child learn the ‘ways 
of fear’ and may learn to go beyond it. 

If Krishnamurti concentrated on the so-called negative 
emotions, such as fear, in portraying children, it is because he 
considered fear as an ‘hindrance’ to freedom, and 
consequently to goodness. Fear, for instance, is an emotion 
that is all pervasive. It penetrates both the conscious and the 
unconscious mind of teachers and students. It dulls their minds 
and hearts. It is at the root of conformity and competition, 
both of which schools nourish. Fear, Krishnamurti insisted, 
cannot be eliminated through discipline. It can, however, 
dissolve when the mind is still, when it is aware ‘of its [fear's] 
darkening influence’. (ESL, p. 59.) The teacher's responsibility 
is to help a child ‘to be fearless, which is to be free of all 
domination, whether by the teacher, the family or society, so 
that as an individual he can flower in love and goodness'. 
(ESL, p. 105.) For Krishnamurti, then, reflective understanding 
was the gateway to freedom. In other words, to understand 
the ways of fear is to be freed of it. ‘Self-knowledge is the 
beginning of freedom, and it is only when we know ourselves 
that we can bring about order and peace.’ 

Krishnamurti's evocation of the ancient idea of the ethical 
life based on self-knowledge has to be seen in the context of 
his whole thought. For the ‘self’ here does not stand for some 
spiritual essence of traditional Indian thought, but to the 
everyday self, in its relationship *with people, with things, 
with ideas and with nature’. The teacher must ‘educate’ himself, 
find out his own attitudes through reflection, and understand, 
for instance, the ways of fear in his own life. If the teacher 
does not understand and ‘is himself confused and narrow, 
nationalistic and theory-ridden, then naturally his pupil will 
be what he is, and education becomes a source of further 
confusion and strife’. (ESL, p. 97.) 

Education and the Significance of Life contains only 
passing reference to Krishnamurti's conception of human 
nature in general. But there are several allusions here to the 
self and its identifications showing where traditional education 
has gone wrong. The self, he holds, is constructed out of ‘a 
conglomeration' of desires, through the psychological 
mechanism of identifications. Qualities, ideological beliefs, and 
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possessions, are some of the objects that the self identifies 
with to position itself, and to gain security. Krishnamurti 
maintains that these identifications engender a sense of 
isolation from the not-self-from alien groups, distinct 
ideologies and other causes. Patriotism, assiduously cultivated 
by the state through racial or cultural propaganda, and religious 
fervour whipped'up by organised religion *are all ways of 
the self, and therefore separative'. (ESL, p. 69.) Loneliness, 
reaction, competition and antagonism are intrinsic to the 
way human beings function in isolation, and these are in 
the personalities of both teachers and children aliked 
(cf. ESL, Ch. 3.) 

Krishnamurti thus draws out the deeper implication, that 
the fragmented self-constructed out of identifications are 
divided. ‘There are several entities in us’, he asserts, ‘all 
revolving around the ‘me’ .. .' (ESL, p. 54.) He does not appeal 
to concepts of coherence, in order to introduce some sort of 
rationality into the fabric of the many selves he has uncovered. 
Nor does he distinguish between ‘true’ identity and ‘false’ 
identity, as choices along the path to goodness. Rather, he 
adopts the radical stance of neutralising the reactions or 
thought-feelings clustering around this basic phenomenon 
of identification. 

Krishnamurti referred to this process of neutralising of 
thought content as *unconditioning the mind', which, as we 
have already noted, he puts at the centre of the partnership 
between student and teacher. A particular sense of 
understanding underlies Krishnamurti's usage here—a non- 
judgemental understanding is a corrective to the mind's *power 
of creating illusions’. (ESL, p. 45.) Overcoming illusions in 
this way brings the mind to the threshold of goodness. 

The seemingly abstract imperatives of Education and the 
Significance of Life are filled out in Life Ahead (1963) and This 
Matter of Culture (1964) are two compilations of Krishnamurti's 
direct interaction with children. Put together largely out of 
talks and question and answer sessions with students at 
Rajghat School, in Benaras, in 1952, Life Ahead (LA) is directed 
at awakening, what might today be called, ‘moral and emotional 
intelligence’. The interactions here are Socratic, in the sense 
that Krishnamurti is not interested in transferring knowledge 
to his students. Rather, we see him engaged in an ‘inquiry’ to 
heighten awareness of emotions and the thought processes 
they generate, so that the student is freed to learn about ‘life 
as a whole’. Pointing out to middle class students in the 
heartland of orthodoxy that fear is making them imitate their 
elders, and also making them hypocritical, he asks: "Why do 
you treat women contemptuously?... Why do you go to the 
temple, why do you perform rituals, why do you follow a guru?’ 
Krishnamurti lists out for male students the kinds of things 
they might fear: ‘Suppose you wanted to marry a person not 
of your own caste or class; would you not be afraid of what 
people might say?’ (LA, p. 28.) And to the girls: ‘If your future 
husband did not make the right amount of money, or if he did 
not have position or prestige, would you not feel ashamed?’ 
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(LA, p. 29.) He tells them that if they lead lives based on fear 
they shut out initiative and creativity. And he illustrates the 
point, in his own unusual way: “Have you ever... observed the 
poor people, the peasants, the villagers, and done something 
kind-done it spontaneously, naturally, out of your own heart, 
without waiting to be told what to do?’ (LA, p. 29.) The moral 
truths that Krishnamurti attempted to uncover neither came 
packaged as true belief, nor as knowledge, nor theories but 
were intrinsic to a spontaneously born sensitivity to life. “Fear 
shuts out the understanding of life with all its extraordinary 
complications, with its struggles, its sorrows, its poverty, its 
riches and beauty—the beauty of the birds, and of the sunset 
on the water. When you are frightened, you are insensitive to 
all this.’ (LA, p. 30.) 

‘I think it is a curse to be ambitious’, he tells the students, 
*Ambition is a form of self-interest, self-enclosure, and 
therefore it breeds mediocrity of mind.' (LA, p. 176.) In a similar 
spirit of unworldliness, he often asks them to find out if the 
pursuit of security, money, and reputation did not make them 
superficial. Despite this rejection of worldly aims, the goal of 
Krishnamurti's education was not to bring his students to a 
mystical union with some transcendent, other-worldly reality. 
Rather, his aim was to heighten students' awareness of the 
reality of this world, of its fuller reality, which includes nature— 
‘the flourishing trees, the heavens, the stars’; social reality— 
‘the battle between groups, races and nations’; and reality of 
the psyche—‘the envies, the ambitions, the passions, the 
fears, fulfilments and anxieties’. So that students, freed of 
these impediments, aware of the problems of the world, and 
grounded in a sense of reality, could grow up to create ‘a new 
world.’ (LA, p. 173.) 

Published 10 years after his previous works on the subject, 
On Education (OE) (1974) is a compilation of talks and 
dialogues with students and teachers at Rishi Valley School, 
in Andhra Pradesh, and in Rajghat, in Uttar Pradesh, during 
the sixties. Several familiar themes recur in these dialogues, 
but particularly revealing is Krishnamurti’s response to a 
student who asks him, ‘How can we know ourselves?’ The 
first step, as he explains very simply, is to observe as one 

` might in a mirror ‘the way you talk, the way you behave, whether 
you are hard, cruel, rough, patient’. (OE, p. 76.) The mirror 
reveals what one is, but problems take hold when one begins 
to disapprove of what the mirror shows. “The mirror says, this 
is the fact; but you do not like the fact. So, you want to alter it. 
You start distorting it’. (OE, p. 76.) Attention is silently 
watching what the mirror reveals, without the desire to change 
it. That silent observation comes into being when there is 
freedom from anger, envy and the pettiness that clouds the 
mirror. ‘Look’, he says, ‘not with your mind but with your 
eyes.’ (OE, p. 23.) 

Over and over again, as the distinction between what is 
artificial or socially constructed and what is natural, became 
more explicitly articulated in his philosophy. Krishnamurti 

„directed students to nature; the senses then become tools for 


cleansing the mind: ‘Just look at the stars, the clear sky, the 
birds; the shape of the leaves. Watch the shadow. Watch the 
bird across the sky. By being with yourself, sitting quietly 
under a tree, you begin to understand the workings of your 
own mind and that is as important as going to class.’ (OE, p. 
47.) 

Self-knowledge as the ground of freedom emphasised in 
ESL was gradually replaced by the term ‘learning’, as 
‘watching’, and ‘listening’. Unlike self-knowledge, learning is 
not individuated; unlike knowledge it is neither static nor 
complete nor touched by the past as memory. Nor is it centred 
on the self as object. Learning is continuous, a lifelong process, 
one in which the outer and inner flow together. (OE, p. 14.) 
Learning forges a new partnership between the teacher and 
the student, a partnership unmediated by barriers of 
personality, for learning bonds teacher and student in freedom. 

An insistence on autonomy was perhaps among the 
deepest of Krishnamurti’s moral concerns. He pointedly 
returned teachers back to their own psychological resources; 
statements of the form, ‘I have nothing to give you’; ‘You are 
on your own’; ‘No one can help you’; and ‘It is your problem’ 
and abound in his writing. With students the perspective was 
drawn more gently: *. . .you cannot depend on others; you 
cannot expect somebody to give you freedom and order— 
whether it is your father, your mother, your husband, your 
teacher. You have to bring it about in yourself.’ (OE, p. 27.) 
And it is a given condition for participating in dialogue that, 
*You have to learn never to accept anything which you 
yourself do not see clearly, never to repeat what another has 
said" (OE, p. 14.) He told even very young students not to be 
*second hand human beings', to live and act autonomously 
rather than be pushed around by violent, irrational forces. 

Freedom and responsibility together form the paired centres 
of Krishnamurti's thought, and highlight its practical nature. 
While references to human responsibility are scattered 
throughout the years of his writings and talks, a few periods 
stand out: talks in India at the time of partition and, in Europe 
and America, during the seventies during the Viet Nam war. 
They indicate how Krishnamurti's talks reflected the context 
and often responded to major world events. The concern 
throughout much of his analysis is to demonstrate that, 
because individual human beings have not quenched the 
violence within themselves, they are responsible for violence 
in the world. 

Ata different level, Krishnamurti’s treatment of the subject 
of responsibility highlights his lifelong critique of the way 
people conduct their everyday lives, and the way in which 
they pass on the sense of responsibility to the younger 
generation. It also brings to our attention certain values 
inherent in Krishnamurti's teachings, as well as other values 
he rejected, including those underlying what he called 
‘bourgeois’ attitudes. The bourgeois life in Krishnamurti's 
sense seems to be based mainly on property in a highly 
generalised sense: it may be a piece of land, old furniture, an 


idea, or a belief, friends, family, profession and nation. Apart 
from these bourgeois values, Krishnamurti also rejected the 
approach that grounds responsibilities in religion, or human 
nature. He points out that responsibilities have often been 
regarded as carrying sanctions for non-compliance, at the very 
least invoking individual ‘conscience’ or feelings of guilt. 

Krishnamurti's philosophy does not offer a choice between 
freedom and responsibility. What he does offer is a particular 
combination between the two: freedom together with a ‘lighter’ 
kind of responsibility—without authority, without guilt, and 
without the burden of tradition. In other words, he strips 
responsibility from its bourgeois spirit, and ‘its burden of 
tradition’. ‘If you say the little is the first step, then you are 
lost, you are caught in the little . . . little family, little house, 
little money, little clothes. You have made that first step and 
so you have little responsibility in society. You are all so terribly 
respectable.’ (OE, p. 106.) What drives responsibility in these 
teachings is not the sanction of society, religion or conscience, 
but the impulse of goodness. 

Beginnings of Learning (BL) (1975) is composed largely 
out of dialogues with students held in the early seventies at 
Brockwood Park, the school he established in England at the 
end of the sixties. Here, the theme of responsibility is explored 
more closely with a group of older, international students. 
Playing at etymology, he derives ‘responsibility’ from 
‘response’, that is ‘the ability to answer or be answerable’. 
He then challenges students to be answerable, without the 
imposition of authority. (BL, p. 15.) “Here at Brockwood', he 
says, ‘we are responsible for creating this soil in which there 
is freedom, which is non-dependency. In that freedom, in this 
energy we can flower in goodness.’ (BL, p. 21.) 

During the last years of his life responsibility became an 
overwhelming concern for Krishnamurti. Intertwined with 
freedom, and learning, responsibility embraced a whole 
spectrum, ranging from the personal to the global. At the 
personal end, human beings are responsible for their own 
resentments, fears, greed and vanity; at the other end, they 
are responsible for the chaos in the world. Having established 
this, the global end of the spectrum includes larger concerns 
about society, war, peace, the state of the natural environment 
and generally the state of the world. And the personal end 
includes responsibility in one’s intimate relationships, with 
husband, wife, neighbours, parents and children. (cf. BL, Part 
2, Ch. 4.) This whole spectrum is referred to as ‘total 
responsibility’. ‘We are saying very definitely and most 
emphatically that only total responsibility for all mankind ... 
can basically transform the present state of society which is 
corrupt, degenerate and wholly immoral.’ (LT, p. 32.) 

At the end of his, life Krishnamurti began writing to the 
teachers and students of the schools he had established on 
the three continents of India, Europe and the United States. In 
these letters he wants the schools to hold together, not by 
striving towards some utopian principle, but by transcending 
human cultures that ‘have emphasised separateness’. Instead 
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of becoming exclusive in their uniqueness, the schools are 
exhorted to address the human condition, which is the same 
across the world, and learn the ‘art of responsibility’, which is 
love: ‘We need to bring about a good society in which all 
human beings can live happily in peace, without violence, 
with security. You as a student are responsible for this. A 
good society doesn’t come into existence through some ideal, 
a hero or a leader, or some carefully planned system. (1 January 
1980. LT, Vol. 1, p.94.) 

If the development of moral and spiritual sensibility is at 
the centre of Krishnamurti's educational enterprise, then the 
question: *What place does knowledge have in his scheme of 
education'? naturally arises. While conceding that there 
should be a highest level of academic excellence in his schools, 
he did not venture further into this area, which he left to 
teachers in his schools to map out. His chief concern was to 
help teachers realise that knowledge has limits: it is not the 
way to an ordered or sane life, or even to intelligence; 
knowledge must be imbued with values and embraced by 
wisdom if it is not to become destructive. In his earliest book 
on education he points out that “The man who knows how to 
split the atom but has no love in his heart becomes a monster’. 
(ESL, p. 18.) 

Theory and practice merge in Krishnamurti’s thought. Over 
a long life, he established several schools to test his and 
interested individuals’ understanding of his teachings. At 
his most optimistic thought he regarded them as oases in a 
world, he felt, headed towards chaos. 

In 1922, at the age of 27, Krishnamurti visited the University 
of California at Berkeley. Struck by the beauty of the place, the 
openness of its students, and the sense of equality he 
perceived in the community, he resolved to start an academic 
institution in India. His native country would have something 
unique to contribute to such a place of learning, he felt: “We 
in India can create the proper religio-scholastic atmosphere’ 
(Herald of the Star, 1922.) 

Krishnamurti began actively looking for land in 1925. His 
was an expansive vision but not a colonial one, for his search 
did not lead him to hill stations, where it was then fashionable 
to locate schools. He settled instead for the primeval landscape 
of Rayalseema, with its bare, sculpted hills. Here, in 1931, he 
established Rishi Valley School. In 1927, he had asked an 
intrepid young Cambridge-educated friend to look for land on 
the banks of the Ganga, in the ancient city of Benaras. Benegal 
Sanjiva Rao found land for a second school at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Varuna, atop the ruins of fifth-century Bc 
Kashi. Rishi Valley School, in the south, and Rajghat School, 
in the north of India, came into being at the beginning of the 
third decade of the twentieth century. For close to 50 years he 
worked tirelessly to create in these schools the spiritual 
atmosphere he believed to be part of the native genius of this 
land. The two schools have emerged into the twenty-first 
century as educational complexes, with large outreach 
programmes in the rural countryside. 
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Between the fifties and the seventies, 6 more schools were 
established, 3 in the urban centres of India, 2 in the West, in 
England and in California. “The School’ came into being in 
1973, on a tree-filled campus in the vicinity of the Adayar 
River. “The Valley School’, in Bangalore, was established in 
1975, on a land abutting a reserved forest. Bal Anand, a drop- 
in centre for the urban poor of Malabar Hill, in Bombay, started 
in 1954, and is located in two small garages under a high-rise 
apartment. The last of the Krishnamurti schools, Sahyadri 
School, was established in the west of India, after 
Krishnamurti's death, as part of the centenary celebrating his 
birth. The ‘Nachiket Project’, which combines community 
development with education, has grown around a retreat 
established at Uttar Kashi, along the banks of Bhagirathi river. 

Emphasising the pluralistic nature of his schools, 
Krishnamurti maintained that ‘Each school must flower on its 
own, as one flower is unlike any another flower’. (Chennai, 
1973, quoted in Vasant Vihar Newsletter, November 1998.) 
The pluralism follows from the absence of any utopian models 
in his thought. Life, as Krishnamurti insisted, is too varied, 
too vast, and too vital to be captured within the compass of 
any blueprint. And learning about life is central to his 
educational philosophy. 

Despite his total denunciation of society, Krishnamurti did 
not assert that his schools stood isolated from the social fabric. 
The schools did not represent an antithetical and perfect order. 
Krishnamurti's emphatic and repeated assertion that he was 
not a utopian thinker is essentially connected with this larger 
philosophical outlook: just as students are conditioned by 
their parents and the society they belong to, so too are teachers 
conditioned by their personal experience and by their culture. 
His schools, then, represent the larger world in miniature— 
and he explicitly drew out the conclusion—with all its 
destructive potential. The only difference between these 
schools and the world at large, he hoped, might be that teachers 
committed to examining their lives would teach from a ground 
of inquiry. This examination is a negative process; it is an 
unravelling of the conditioned self, a stripping of prejudices, 
false ideas and bad relationships. Ultimately the tangled self, 
according to Krishnamurti, is replaced by moments of 
unconditioned silence. The foundations of Krishnamurti's 
education rest in the silent attention where the fixity of thought 
and inertness of indifference dissolve. 

There is a broad framework, however, derived from the 
founder's writings, towards which all Krishnamurti's schools 
do aim. Qualities of compassion and cooperation rather than 
of comparison and competition; a global outlook rather than a 
parochial one; right relationship to nature, to ideas, to the 
past and to other human beings count prominently among 
these basic aims. Within this normative framework, each school 
is free to define its own vision, based on the quality of the 
landscape, the water, the character of its neighbours and the 
traditions of the country in which it is located. 


Beyond this framework, Krishnamurti's challenge 
encompasses the school's relations with its surroundings; 
the teachers' relationship with students and it raises questions 
about the relevance of the curriculum of study to the actual 
world. Educational institutions are required to redefine ethical 
goals for their time and place. In the case of schools like Rishi 
Valley, for instance, this means charting an educational 
enterprise for a public school that is located in a degraded 
landscape, and surrounded by poverty and illiteracy; that is 
located in a country engaged in a struggle over its identity; at 
a time when the very existence of the human species and the 
planet on which species evolved is threatened. 

As early as 1924, Krishnamurti marked out crossroads in 
human life: "There comes a time when a human being must 
choose on which of the rivers he shall sail. They look alike, 
but they lead to different places’ (Herald of the Star, 1924.) 
On many occasions throughout his long life he returned to 
this crossroads, varying the terms of different contexts. 
Speaking in California, he poignantly contrasted what was, 
with what might have been, if men and women had chosen to 
live differently. *California has one of the most beautiful climates 
in the world . . . It should produce a marvellous society, totally 
different from that which is now . . . highly disciplined . . . not 
wholly materialistic . . . not self-centred . . “with a’ deep inward 
life". (Ojai, 30 October 1966.) Whether it is in America or India, 
Krishnamurti held out a challenge: ‘This is a tremendous 
question, it is not a thing to be played around with. What do 
we mean by these three words: love, freedom and 
responsibility? . . . Are we responsible for the earth on which 
we live? To maintain the trees, waters, mountains, forests and 
the beauty of the land; or are we destroying everything ... . Sir, 
you don't face these things'. (17 April 1979.) 

Krishnamurti perceived the problems of the world as 
emerging from human consciousness and sought to liberate 
that consciousness. Even though he shared with traditional 
Indian thought the concept of liberation as the primary goal 
of human life, Krishnamurti borrowed neither his vocabulary 
nor his exposition from India's rich treasure house of sacred 
literature but, embracing modernity's iconoclastic spirit, worked 
out his own powerful discourse. It could justly be said that 
Krishnamurti introduced a new postulate into education. The 
moral disposition that educators seek to inculcate through 
education, he contended, is neither innate nor God given, nor 
is it brought about through behavioural modifications; rather, 
it is nourished through the arts of listening and looking—at 
the outward world of nature and the inner worlds of desire 
and thought. 

What is remarkable about Krishnamurti is the longevity of 


. his moral passion. It accompanied him throughout his long 


life, from the age of 27, when he travelled to California, to the 
age of 90 when he died. The passion generated a philosophy 
and a practice, which together carry powerful implications for 
contemporary education. 


{ 
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